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That  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  viz;  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue; 
qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth. — Wm.  Penn. 
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Extract  from  JVilliam  Penn's  Advice  to  his  Children. 


IF  God  give  you  children,  love  them  with  wisdom,  correct  them  with  affection ; 
never  strike  in  passion,  and  suit  the  correction  to  their  age  as  well  as  fault.  Con- 
vince them  of  their  error  before  you  chastise  them,  and  try  them ;  if  they  show  re- 
morse before  severity,  never  use  that  but  in  case  of  obstinacy  or  impenitency.  Pun- 
ish them  more  by  their  understandings  than  the  rod,  and  show  them  the  folly,  shame, 
and  undutifulness  of  their  faults,  rather  with  a  grieved  than  an  angry  countenance, 
and  you  will  sooner  affect  their  natures,  and  with  a  nobler  sense,  than  a  servile  and 
rude  chastisement  can  produce.  I  know  the  methods  of  some  are  severe  corrections 
for  faults,  and  artificial  praises  when  they  do  well,  and  sometimes  rewards;  but  this 
course  awakens  passions  worse  than  their  faults ;  for  one  begets  base  fear,  if  not 
hatred,  the  other  pride  and  vain-glory,  both  which  should  be  avoided  in  a  religious 
education  of  youth ;  for  they  equally  vary  from  it,  and  deprave  nature.  There 
should  be  the  greatest  care  imaginable,  what  impressions  are  given  to  children ;  that 
method  which  earliest  awakens  their  understandings  of  love,  duty,  sobriety,  just  and 
honorable  things,  is  to  be  preferred. 

Education  is  the  stamp  which  parents  give  to  their  children ;  they  pass  among 
men  for  that  they  breed  them,  or  for  less  value,  perhaps,  through  all  their  days.  The 
world  is  in  nothing  more  wanting  and  more  reprovable,  both  in  precept  and  example ; 
they  do  with  their  children  as  with  their  souls — put  them  out  at  livery  for  so  much 
a  year.  They  will  trust  their  estates  or  shops  with  none  but  themselves;  but  for 
their  souls  and  po3terity  they  have  less  solicitude.  But  dcf  you  rear  your  children 
yourselves — I  mean  as  to  their  morals;  and  be  their  bishops  and  teachers  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  conversation.  As  they  are  instructed,  so  they  are  likely  to  be  qualified, 
and  your  posterity  by  their  precepts  and  examples  which  they  receive  from  yours. 

Were  mankind  herein  more  cautious,  they  would  better  discharge  their  duty  to 
God  and  posterity,  and  their  children  would  owe  them  more  for  their  education  than 
for  their  inheritances.  Be  not  unequal  in  your  love  to  your  children,  at  least  in  the 
appearance  of  it;  it  is  both  unjust  and  indiscreet;  it  lessens  love  to  parents,  and  pro- 
vokes envy  among  children.  Let  them  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  of  the  same  dish, 
have  the  same  allowance  as  to  time  and  expense.  Bring  them  up  to  some  employ- 
ment, and  give  all  equal  but  the  eldest,  and  to  the  eldest  a  double  portion  is  very 
well.  Teach  them  also  frugality,  and  they  will  not  want  substance  for  their  posterity. 
A  little  beginning,  with  industry  and  thrift,  will  make  an  estate ;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  saving  and  sordid.  Be  not  scanty  any  more  than  superfluous, 
but  rather  make  bold  with  yourselves  than  be  straight  to  others;  therefore  let  your 
charity  temper  your  frugality  and  theirs. 

What  I  have  written  to*you,  I  have  written  to  your  children  and  theirs. 
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THE  TWO   GREAT  SCULPTORS— WATER  AND   ICE. 


FAIRY-LAND   OF   SCIENCE:    NO.  VI. 


IN  our  last  lecture  we  saw  that  water  can 
exist  in  three  forms: — ist,  as  an  invisible 
vapour;  2d,  as  liquid  water;  3d,  as  solid 
snow  and  ice.  To-day  we  are  going  to  take 
the  last  two  of  these  forms,  Water  and  Ice, 
and  speak  of  them  as  sculptors. 

To  understand  why  they  deserve  this 
name,  we  must  first  consider  what  the  work 
of  a  sculptor  is.  If  you  go  into  a  statuary 
yard  you  will  find  there  large  blocks  of 
granite,  marble,  and  other  kinds  of  stone, 
hewn  roughly  into  different  shapes;  but  if 
you  pass  into  a  studio,  where  the  sculptor 
himself  is  at  work,  you  will  find  beautiful 
statues,  more  or  less  finished ;  and  you  will 
see  that  out  of  rough  blocks  of  stone  he  has 
been  able  to  cut  images  which  look  like  liv- 
ing forms.  You  can  even  see  by  their  faces 
whJether  they  are  intended  to  be  sad,  or 
thoughtful,  or  gay,  and  by  their  attitude 
whether  they  are  writhing  in  pain,  or  dancing 
with  joy,  or  resting  peacefully.  How  has 
all  this  history  been  worked  out  from  the 
shapeless  stone  ?  It  has  been  done  by  the 
sculptor's  chisel.  A  piece  chipped  off  here, 
a  wrinkle  cut  there,  a  smooth  surface 
rounded  off  in  another  place,  so  as  to  give 
a  gentle  curve ;  all  these  touches  gradually 
^ape  the  figure  and  mould  it  out  of  the 
rough  stone,  first  into  a  rude  shape,  and 
afterwards,  by  delicate  strokes,  into  the 
form  of  a  living  being. 

Now,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  wrinkles 
ind  curves  of  a  statue  are  cut  by  the  sculp- 
tor's chisel,  so  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  steep 


slopes  and  gentle  curves  on  the  face  of  earth, 
giving  it  all  its  beauty,  and  the  varied  land- 
scapes we  love  so  well,  have  been  cut  out  by 
water  and  ice  passing  over  them.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  greater  wrinkles  of  the 
earth,  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  high 
masses  which  rise  above  the  sea,  have  been 
caused  by  earthquakes  and  shrinking  of  the 
earth.  We  shall  not  speak  of  these  to-day, 
but  put  them  aside  as  belonging  to  the  rough 
work  of  the  statuary  yard.  But  when  once 
these  large  masses  are  put  ready  for  water 
to  work  upon,  then  all  the  rest  of  the  rugged 
wrinkles  and  gentle  slopes  which  make  the 
country  so  beautiful  are  due  to  water  and 
ice ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  called  them 
''sculptors.*' 

Go  for  a  walk  in  the  country,  or  notice 
the  landscape  as  you  travel  on  a  railway 
journey.  You  pass  by  hills  and  through 
valleys,  through  narrow  steep  gorges  cut  in 
hard  rock,  or  through  wild  ravines  up  the 
sides  of  which  you  can  hardly  scramble. 
Then  you  come  to  grassy  slopes  and  to 
smooth  plains,  across  which  you  can  look  for 
miles  without  seeing  a  hill;  or,  when  you 
arrive  at  the  seashore,  you  clamber  into 
caves  and  grottos,  and  along  dark  narrow 
passages  leading  from  one  bay  to  another. 
All  these — hills,  valleys,  gorges,  ravines, 
slopes,  plains,  caves,  grottos,  and  rocky 
shores — have  been  cut  out  by  water.  Day 
by  day  and  year  by  year,  while  everything 
seems  to  us  to  remain  the  same,  this  indus- 
trious sculptor  is  chipping  away,  a  few  grains 
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here,  a  corner  there,  a  large  mass  in  another 
place,  till  he  gives  the  country  its  own  pecu- 
liar scenery,  just  as  the  human  sculptor  gives 
expression  to  his  statue. 

Our  work  to-day  will  consist  in  trying  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  water 
thus  carves  out  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
we  will  begin  by  seeing  how  Vnuch  can  be 
done  by  our  old  friends  the  rain-drops  before 
they  become  running  streams. 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  that  when- 
ever rain  falls  on  soft  ground  it  makes  small 
round  holes  in  which  it  collects,  and  then 
sinks  into  the  ground,  forcing  its  way  be- 
tween the  grains  of  earth.  But  you  would 
hardly  think  that  beautiful  pillars  have  been 
made  entirely  in  this  way  by  rain  beating 
upon  and  soaking  into  the  ground. 

Where  these  pillars  stand  there  was  once 
a  solid  mass  of  clay  and  stones,  into  which 
the  rain-drops  crept,  loosening  the  earthy 
particles  j  and  then  when  the  sun  dried  the 
earth  again  cracks  were  formed,  so  that  the 
next  shower  loosened  it  still  more,  and  car- 
ried some  of  the  mud  down  into  the  valley 
below.  But  here  and  there  large  stones 
were  buried  in  the  clay,  and  where  this  hap- 
pened the  rain  could  not  penetrate,  and  the 
stones  became  the  tops  of  tall  pillars  of  clay, 
washed  into  shape  by  the  rain  beating  on 
its  sides,  but  escaping  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  mud.  In  this  way 
the  whole  valley  has  been  carved  out  into 
fine  pillars,  some  still  having  capping-stones, 
while  others  have  lost  them,  and  these  last 
will  soon  be  washed  away.  We  have  no 
such  valleys  of  earth-pillars  here  in  Eng- 
land, but  you  may  sometimes  see  tiny  pil- 
lars under  bridges  where  the  drippings  have 
washed  away  the  earth  between  the  pebbles, 
and  such  small  examples  which  you  can  ob- 
serve for  yourselves  are  quite  as  instructive 
as  more  important  ones. 

Another  way  in  which  rain  changes  the 
surface  of  the  e^rth  is  by  sinking  down 
through  loose  soil  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  to 
a  depth  of  many  feet  till  it  comes  to  solid 
rock,  and  then  lying  spread  over  a  wide 
space.  Here  it  makes  a  kind  of  watery 
mud,  which  is  a  very  unsafe  foundation  for 
the  hill  of  earth  above  it,  and  so  after  a 
time  the  whole  mass  slips  down  and  makes  a 
fresh  piece  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
If  you  have  ever  been  at  the  Isle  of  Wight 
you  will  have  seen  an  undulating  strip  of 
ground,  called  the  Undercliff,  at  Ventnor 
and  other  places,  stretching  all  along  the 
sea  below  the  high  cliffs.  This  land  was 
once  at  the  top  t)f  the  cliff,  and  came  down 
by  a  succession  of  landslips  such  as  we  have 


been  describing.  A  very  great  landslip  of 
this  kind  happened  in  the  memory  of  living 
people,  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
the  year  1839. 

You  will  easily  see  how  in  forming  earth- 
pillars  and  causing  landslips  rain  changes 
the  face  of  the  country,  but  these  are  only 
rare  effects  of  water.  It  is  when  the  rain 
collects  in  brooks  and  forms  rivers  that  it  is 
most  busy  in  sculpturing  the  land.  Look 
out  some  day  into  the  road  or  the  garden 
where  the  ground  slopes  a  little,  and  watch 
what  happens  during  a  shower  of  rain.  First 
the  rain-drops  run  together  in  every  little 
hollow  of  the  ground,  then  the  water  begins 
to  flow  along  any  ruts  or  channels  it  can 
find,  lying  here  and  there  in  pools,  but  al- 
ways making  its  way  gradually  down  the 
slope.  Meanwhile  from  other  parts  of  the 
ground  little  rills  are  coming,  and  these  all 
meet  in  some  larger  ruts  where  the  ground 
is  lowest,  making  one  great  stream,  which 
at  last  empties  itself  into  the  gutter  or  an 
area,  or  finds  its  way  down  some  grating. 

Now  just  this,  which  we  can  watch  when- 
ever a  heavy  shower  of  rain  comes  down  on 
the  road,  happens  all  over  the  world.  Up 
in  the  mountains,  where  there  is  always  a 
great  deal  of  rain,  little  rills  gather  and  fall 
over  the  mountain  sides,  meeting  in  some 
stream  below.  Then,  as  this  stream  flows 
on,  it  is  fed  by  many  runnels  of  water, 
which  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
trickling  along  ruts,  and  flowing  in  small 
brooks  and  rivulets  down  the  gentle  slope 
of  the  land  till  ihey  reach  the  big  stream, 
which  at  last  is  important  enough  to  be 
called  a  river.  Sometimes  this  river  comes 
to  a  large  hollow  in  the  land  and  there  the 
water  gathers  and  forms  a  lake ;  but  still  at 
the  lower  end  of  this  lake  out  it  comes  again, 
forming  a  new  river,  and  growing  and  grow- 
ing by  receiving  fresh  streams,  until  at  last 
it  reaches  the  sea. 

The  River  Thames,  which  you  all  know, 
drains  in  this  way  no  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  of  England.  All  the  rain 
which  falls  in  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Mid- 
dlesex, Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  the  north  of 
Wiltshire  and  northwest  of  Kent,  the  south 
of  Buckinghamshire  and  of  Gloucestershire, 
finds  its  way  into  the  Thames ;  making  an 
area  of  6160  square  miles  over  which  every 
little  rivulet  and  brook  trickles  down  to  the 
one  great  river,  which  bears  them  to  the 
ocean.  And  so  with  every  other  area  of 
land  in  the  world  there  is  some  one  channel 
towards  which  the  ground  on  all  sides  slopes 
gently  down,  and  into  this  channel  all  the 
water  will  run,  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
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But  what  has  this  to  do  with  sculpture  or 
cutting  out  of  valleys?  If  you  will  only 
take  a  glass  of  water  out  of  any  river,  and 
let  it  stand  for  some  hours,  you  will  soon 
answer  this  question  for  yourself.  For  you 
will  find  that  even  from  river  water  which 
looks  quite  clear,  a  thin  layer  of  mud  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  if  you 
take  the  water  when  the  river  is  swollen  and 
muddy,  you  will  get  quite  a  thick  deposit. 
This  shows  that  the  brooks,  the  streams, 
and  the  rivers  wash  away  the  land  as  they 
flow  over  it  and  carry  it  from  the  mountains 
down  to  the  valleys,  and  from  the  valleys 
away  out  into  the  sea. 

But  besides  earthy  matter,  which  we  can 
see,  there  is  much  matter  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  rivers  (as  we  mentioned  in  the  last 
lecture),  and  this  we  cannot  see. 

If  you  use  water  which  comes  out  of  a 
chalk  country,  you  will  find  that  after  a  time 
the  kettle  in  which  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  boiling  this  water  has  a  hard  crust 
on  its  bottom  and  sides,  and  this  crust  is 
made  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
the  water  took  out  of  the  rocks  when  it  was 
passing  through  them.  Professor  Bischoff 
has  calculated  that  the  river  Rhine  carries 
past  Bonn  every  year  enough  carbonate  of 
lime  dissolved  in  its  water  to  make  332,000 
million  oyster-shells,  and  that  if  all  these 
shells  were  built  into  a  cube  it  would  meas- 
ure 560  feet. 

Since  all  this  matter,  whether  brought 
down  as  mud  or  dissolved,  comes  from  one 
part  of  the  land  to  be  carried  elsewhere  or 
out  to  sea,  it  is  clear  that  some  gaps  and 
hollows  must  be  left  in  the  places  from  which 
it  is  taken.  Let  us  see  how  these  gaps  are 
made.  Have  you  ever  clambered  up  the 
mountain -side,  or  even  up  one  of  those 
small  ravines  in  the  hill-side,  which  have 
generally  a  little  stream  trickling  through 
them?  If  so,  you  must  have  noticed  the 
number  of  pebbles,  large  and  small,  lying 
in  patches  here  and  there  in  the  stream,  and 
many  pieces  of  broken  rock,  which  are  often 
scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  ravine  3  and 
how,  as  you  climb,  the  path  grows  steeper, 
and  the  rocks  become  rugged  and  stick  out 
in  strange  shapes. 

The  history  of  this  ravine  will  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  carving  of  water.  Once 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  little  furrow  in 
the  hill-side  down  which  the  rain  found  its 
way  in  a  thin  thread-like  stream.  But  by 
and  by,  as  the  stream  carried  down  some  of 
the  earth,  and*  the  furrow  grew  deeper  and 
wider,  the  sides  began  to  crumble  when  the 
.son  dried  up  the  rain  which  had  soaked  in. 


Then  in  winter,  when  the  sides  of  the  hill 
were  moist  with  the  autumn  rains,  frost  came 
and  turned  the  water  to  ice,  and  so  made 
the  cracks  still  larger,  and  the  swollen 
stream  rushing  down,  caught  the  loose  pieces 
of  rock  and  washed  them  down  into  its  bed. 
Here  they  were  rolled  over  and  over,  and 
grated  against  each  other,  and  were  ground 
away  till  they  became  rounded  'pebbles; 
while  the  grit  which  was  rubbed  off  them 
was  carried  farther  down  by  the  stream. 
And  so  in  time  this  became  a  little  valley, 
and  as  the  stream  cut  it  deeper  and  deeper, 
there  was  room  to  clamber  along  the  sides 
of  it,  and  ferns  and  mosses  began  to  cover 
the  naked  stone,  and  small  trees  rooted 
themselves  along  the  banks,  and  this  beau- 
tiful little  nook  sprang  up  on  the  hill-side, 
entirely  by  the  sculpturing  of  water. 

Shall  you  not  feel  a  fresh  interest  in  all 
the  little  valleys,  ravines,  and  gorges  you 
meet  with  in  the  country,  if  you  can  picture 
them  being  formed  in  this  way  year  by  year  ? 
There  are  many  curious  differences  in  them 
which  you  can  study  for  yourselves.  Some 
will  be  smooth,  broad  valleys,  and  here  the 
rocks  have  been  soft  and  easily  worn,  and 
water  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  first 
valley  has  cut  other  channels  so  as  to  make 
smaller  valleys  running  across  it.  In  other 
places  there  will  be  narrow  ravines,  and 
here  the  rocks  have  been  hard,  so  that  they 
did  not  wear  away  gradually,  but  broke  off 
and  fell  in  blocks,  leaving  high  cliffs  on 
each  side.  In  some  places'^ you  will  come 
to  a  beautiful  waterfall,  where  the  water  has 
tumbled  over  a  steep  cliff,  and  then  eaten 
its  way  back,  just  like  a  saw  cutting  through 
a  piece  of  wood. 

There  are  two  things  in  particular  to  no- 
tice in  a  waterfall  like  this.  First,  how  the 
water  and  spray  dash  against  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff  down  which  it  falls,  and  grind  the 
small  pebbles  against  the  rock.  In  this  way 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff  is  undermined,  and 
so  great  pieces  tumble  down  from  time  to 
time,  and  keep  the  fall  upright  instead  of 
its  being  sloped  away  at  the  top,  and  be- 
coming a  mere  stream.  Secondly,  you  may 
often  see  curious  cup-shaped  holes,  called 
*' pot-holes,*'  in  the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  a 
waterfall,  and  these  also  are  concerned  in  its 
formation.  In  these  holes  you  will  gener- 
ally find  two  or  three  small  pebbles,  and  you 
have  here  a  beautiful  example  of  how  water 
uses  stones  to  grind  away  the  face  of  the 
earth.  These  holes  are  made  entirely  by 
the  falling  water  eddying  round  and  round 
in  a  small  hollow  of  the  rock,  and  grinding 
the  pebbles  which  it  has  brought  down  against 
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the  bottom  and  sides  of  this  hollow,  just  as 
you  grind  round  a  pestle  in  a  mortar.  By 
degrees  the  hole  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
though  the  first  pebbles  are  probably  ground 
down  to  powder,  others  fall  in,  and  so  in 
time  there  is  a  great  hole  perforated  right 
through,  helping  to  make  the  rock  break 
and  fall  away.  • 

In  this  and  other  ways  the  water  works  its 

way  back  in  a  surprising  manner.     The  best 

known  and  most  remarkable  example  is  the 

Niagara  Falls,  in  America.     Here,  the  River 

Niagara  first  wanders  through  a  flat  country, 

and  then  reaches  the  great  Lake  Erie  in  a 

hollow  of  the  plain.      After  that,  it  flows 

gently  down  for  about   fifteen  miles,  and 

then  the  slope  becomes  greater  and  it  rushes 

on  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.     These  falls  are 

not  nearly  so  high  as  many  people  imagine, 

being  only  165  feet,  or  about  half  the  height 

of"  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  but  they  are  2700 

feet,  or  nearly  half-a-mile  wide,  and  no  less 

tlian  670,000  tons  of  water  fall  over  them 

every  minute,  making  magnificent  clouds  of 

spray. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  when  he  was  at  Niagara, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  these  falls  eat  back  the 
cliff  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  a  year,  as 
you  can  easily  imagine  they  would  do,  when 
you  think  with  what  force  the  water  must 
dash  against  the  bottom  of  the  falls.  In 
this  way  a  deep  cleft  has  been  cut  right  back 
from  Queenstown  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  to  the  place  where  the  falls  now  are. 
This  helps  us  a  little  to  understand  how  very 
slowly  and  gradually  water  cuts  its  way ;  for 
if  a  foot  a  year  is  about  the  average  of  the 
waste  of  the  rock,  it  will  have  taken  more 
than  thirty-five  thousand  years  for  that  chan- 
nel of  seven  miles  to  be  made. 

But  even  this  chasm  cut  by  the  falls  of 
Niagara  is  nothing  compared  with  the  cafi- 
ons  of  Colorado.  Cafion  is  a  Spanish  word 
for  a  rocky  gorge,  and  these  gorges  are  in- 
deed so  grand,  that  if  we  had  not  sieen  in 
other  places  what  water  can  do,  we  should 
never  have  been  able  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  cut  out  these  gigantic  chasms.  For 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  the  River 
Colorado,  coming  down  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  eaten  its  way  through  a 
country  made  of  granite  and  hard  beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone,  and  it  has  cut 
down  straight  through  these  rocks,  leaving 
walls  from  half-a-mile  to  a  mile  high,  stand- 
ing straight  up  from  it.  The  cliffs  of  the 
Great  Cafion,  as  it  is  called,  stretch  up  for 
more  than  a  mile  above  the  river  which 
flows  in  the  gorge  below  1    Fancy  yourselves 


for  a  moment  in  a  boat  on  this  river,  and 
looking  up  at  these  gigantic  walls  of  rock 
towering  above  you.  Even  half-way  up 
them,  a  man,  if  he  could  get  there,  would 
be  so  small  you  could  not  siee  him  with- 
out a  telescope ;  while  the  opening  at  the 
top  between  the  two  walls  would  seem  so 
narrow  at  such  an  immense  distance  that 
the  sky  above  would  have  the  appearance 
of  nothing  more  than  a  narrow, streak  of 
blue.  Vet  these  huge  chasms  have  not  been 
made  by  any  violent  breaking  apart  of  the 
rocks  or  convulsion  of  an  earthquake.  No, 
they  have  been  gradually,  silently,  and  stead- 
ily cut  through  by  the  river  which  now 
glides  quietly  in  the  wider  chasms,  or  rushes 
rapidly  through  the  narrow  gorges  at  their 
feet. 

**  No  description,**  says  Lieutenant  Ives, 
one  of  the  first  explorers  of  this  river,  ''can 
convey  the  idea  of  the  varied  and  majestic 
grandeur of^  this  peerless  water-way.  Wher- 
ever the  river  turns,  the  entire  panorama 
changes.  Stately  facades,  august  cathe- 
drals, amphitheatres,  rotundas,  castellated 
walls,  and  rows  of  time-stained  ruins,  sur- 
mounted by  every  form  of  tower,  minaret, 
dome  and  spire,  have  been  moulded  from 
the  Cyclopean  masses  of  rock  that  form  the 
mighty  defile. ' '  Who  will  say,  after  this, 
that  water  is  not  the  grandest  of  all  sculp- 
tors, as  it  cuts  through  hundreds  of  miles  of 
rock,  forming  such  magnificent  granite 
groups,  not  only  unsurpassed  but  unequaled 
by  any  of  the  works  of  man  ? 

But  we  must  not  look  upon  water  only  as 
a  cutting  instrument,  for  it  does  more  than 
merely  carve  out  land  in  one  place,  it  also 
carries  it  away  and  lays  it  down  elsewhere  ; 
and  in  this  it  is  more  like  a  modeller  in  clay, 
who  smooths  off  the  material  from  one  part 
of  his  figure  to  put  it  upon  another. 

Running  water  is  not  only  always  carry- 
ing away  mud,  but  at  the  same  time  laying 
it  down  here  and  there  wherever  it  flows. 
When  a  torrent  brings  down  stones  and 
gravel  from  the  mountains,  it  will  depend 
on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  pieces  how 
long  they  will  be  in  falling  through  the 
water.  If  you  take  a  handful  of  gravel  and 
throw  it  into  a  glass  full  of  water,  you  will 
notice  that  the  stones  in  it  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  at  once,  the  grit  and  coarse  sand 
will  take  longer  in  sinking,  and  lastly,  the 
fine  sand  will  be  an  hour  or  two  in  settling 
down,  so  that  the  water  becomes  clear. 
Now,  suppose  that  this  gravel  were  sinking  in 
the  water  of  a  river.  The  stones  would  be 
buoyed  up  as  long  as  the  river  was  very  full 
and   flowed  very  quickly,  but  they  would 
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drop  through  sooner  than  the  coarse  sand. 
The  coarse  sand  in  its  turn  would  begin  to 
sink  as  the  river  flowed  more  slowly,  and 
would  reach  the  bottom  while  the  fine  sand 
was  still  borne  on.  Lastly,  the  fine  sand 
would  sink  through  very,  very  slowly,  and 
only  settle  in  comparatively  still  water. 

From  this  it  will  happen  that  stones  will 
generally  lie  near  to  the  bottom  of  torrents 
at  the  foot  of  the  banks  from  which  they 
fall,  while  the  gravel  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  stream  after  it  leaves  the  mountains. 
This  too,  however,  will  be  laid  down  when 
the  river  comes  into  a  more  level  country 
and  runs  more  slowly.  Or  it  may  be  left, 
together  with  the  finer  mud,  in  a  lake,  as  in 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  into  which  the  Rhone 
flows  laden  with  mud  and  comes  out  at  the 
other  end,  clear  and  pure.  But  if  no  lake 
lies  in  the  way,  the  finer  earth  will  still  travel 
on,  and  the  river  will  take  lip  more  and 
more  as  it  flows,  till  at  last  it  will  leave  this 
too  on  the  plains  across  which  it  moves  slug- 
gishly along,  or  will  deposit  it  at  its  mouth 
when  it  joins  the  sea. 

You  all  know  the  history  of  the  Nile; 
how,  when  the  rains  fall  very  heavily  in  March 
and  April  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
the  river  comes  rushing  down,  and  brings 
with  it  a  load  of  mud  which  it  spreads  out 
over  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt.  This  annual 
layer  of  mud  is  so  thin  that  it  takes  a  thou- 
sand years  for  it  to  become  2  or  3  feet  thick ; 
but  besides  that  which  falls  in  the  valley  a 
great  deal  is  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  there  forms  new  land,  making 
what  is  called  the  ''Delta'*  of  the  Nile. 
Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  Damietta,  are 
towns  which  are  all  built  on  land  made  of 
Nile  mud  which  was  carried  down  ages  and 
ages  ago,  and  which  has  now  become  firm 
and  hard  like  the  rest  of  the  country.  You 
will  easily  remember  other  deltas  mentioned 
in  books,  and  all  these  are  made  of  the  mud 
carried  down  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  The 
delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  in 
India,  which  embraces  an  area  of  58,311 
square  miles,  is  actually  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi in  America  drains  such  a  large  tract 
of  country  that  its  delta  grows,  Mr.  Geikie 
tells  us,  at  the  rate  of  86  yards  in  a  year. 

All  this  new  land  laid  down  in  Egypt,  in 
India,  in  America,  and  in  other  places,  is 
the  work  of  water.  Even  on  the  Thames 
you  may  see  mud-banks,  as  at  Gravesend, 
which  are  made  of  earth  brought  from  the 
interior  of  England.  But  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  the  sea  washes  up  very  strongly 
every  tide,  and  so  it  carries  most  of  the  mud 


away  and  prevents  a  delta  growing  up  there. 
If  you  will  look  about  when  you  are  at  the 
seaside,  and  notice  wherever  a  stream  flows 
down  into  the  sea,  you  ma^  even  see  little 
miniature  deltas  being  formed  there,  though 
the  sea  generally  washes  them  away  again  in 
a  few  hours,  unless  the  place  is  well  shel- 
tered. 

This,  then,  is  what  becomes  of  the  earth 
carried  down  by  rivers.  Either  on  plains, 
or  in  lakes,  or  in  the  sea,  it  falls  down  to 
form  new  land.  But  what  becomes  of 
the  dissolved  chalk  and  other  substances  ? 
We  have  seen  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used 
by  river  and  sea  animals  to  build  their  shells 
and  skeletons,  and  some  of  it  is  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  by  springs  when  the 
water  evaporates.  It  is  this  carbonate  of 
lime  which  forms  a  hard  crust  over  anything 
upon  which  it  may  happen  to  be  deposited, 
and  then  these  things  are  called  ''petrified." 

But  it  is  in  the  cayes  and  hollows  of  the 
earth  that  this  dissolved  matter  is  built  up 
into  the  most  beautiful  forms.  If  you  have 
ever  been  to  Buxton  in  Derbyshire,  you  will 
probably  have  visited  a  cavern  called  Poole's 
Cavern,  not  far  from  there,  which  when  you 
enter  it,  looks  as  if  it  were  built  up  entirely 
of  rods  of  beautiful  transparent  white  glass, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  from  the  walls,  or 
rising  up  from  the  floor.  In  this  cavern, 
and  many  others  like  it,  water  comes  drip- 
ping through  the  roof,  and  as  it  falls  slowly, 
drop  by  drop,  it  leaves  behind  a  little  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  it  has  brought  out  of  the 
rocks.  This  carbonate  of  lime  forms  itself 
into  a  thin  white  film  on  the  roof,  often 
making  a  complete  circle,  and  then,  as  the 
water  drips  from  it  day  by  day,  it  goes  on 
growing  and  growing  till  it  forms  a  long 
needle-shaped  or  tube-shaped  rod,  hanging 
like  an  icicle.  These  rods  are  called  statac- 
titesy  and  they  are  so  beautiful,  as  their 
minute  crystals  glisten  when  a  light  is  taken 
into  the  cavern,  that  one  of  them  near  Ten- 
by is  called  the  "  Fairy  Chamber.*'-  Mean- 
while, the  water  which  drips  on  to  the  floor 
also  leaves  some  carbonate  of  lime  where  it 
falls,  and  this  forms  a  pillar,  growing  up 
towards  the  roof,  and  often  the  hanging 
stalactites  and  the  rising  pillars  (called  staf- 
agniites)  meet  in  the  middle  and  form  one 
column.  And  thus  we  see  that  underground, 
as  well  as  aboveground,  water  moulds  beau- 
tiful forms  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  At 
Adelsberg,  near  Trieste,  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent stalactite  grotto  made  of  a  number  of 
chambers  one  following  another,  with  a 
river  flowing  through  them ;  and  the  famous 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,   more  than 
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ten  miles  long,  is  another  example  of  these 
wonderful  limestone  caverns. 

But  we  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  sea, 
and  this  surely  is  not  idle  in  altering  the 
shape  of  the  land.  Even  the  waves  them- 
selves in  a  storm  wash  against  the  cliffs  and 
bring  down  stones  and  pieces  of  rock  on  to 
the  shore  below.  And  they  help  to  make 
cracks  and  holes  in  the  cliffs,  for  as  they 
dash  with  force  against  them,  they  compress 
the  air  which  lies  in  the  joints  of  the  stone 
and  cause  it  to  force  the  rock  apart,  and  so 
larger  cracks  are  made  and  the  cliff  is  ready 
to  crumble. 

It  is,  however,  the  stones  and  sand  and 
pieces  of  rock  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
which  are  most  active  in  wearing  it  away. 
Have  you  never  watched  the  waves  breaking 
upon  a  beach  in  a  heavy  storm?  How  they 
catch  up  the  stones  and  hurl  them  down 
again,  grinding  them  against  eaich  other! 
At  high  tide  in  such  a  storm  these  stones 
are  thrown  against  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and 
each  blow  does  something  towards  knock- 
ing away  part  of  the  rock,  till  at  last,  after 
many  storms,  the  cliff  is  undermined  and 
large  pieces  fall  down.  These  pieces  are  in 
their  turn  ground  down  to  pebbles  which 
serve  to  batter  against  the  remaining  rock. 

Professor  Geikie  tells  us  that  the  waves 
beat  in  a  storm  against  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house with  as  much  force  as  if  you  dashed 
a  weight  of  3  tons  against  every  square  inch 
of  the  rock,  and  Stevenson  found  stones  of 
two  tons'  weight  which  had  been  thrown  dur- 
ing storms,  right  over  the  ledge  of  the  light- 
house. Think  what  force  there  must  be  in 
waves  which  can  lift  up  such  a  rock  and 
throw  it,  and  such  force  as  this  beats  upon 
our  seacoasts  and  eats  away  the  land. 

Caves  are  made  chiefly  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  and  the  air,  bringing  down  pieces  of 
rock  from  under  the  cliff  and  so  making  a 
cavity,  and  then  as  the  waves  roll  these 
•  pieces  over  and  over  and  grind  them  against 
the  sides,  the  hole  is  made  larger.  There 
are  many  places  on  the  English  coast  where 
large  pieces  of  the  .road  are  destroyed  by 
the  crumbling  down  of  the  cliffs  when  they 
have  been  undermined  by  caverns  such  as 
these. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  sea — the  shores,  the  steep 
cliffs,  the  quiet  bays,  the  creeks  and  caverns 
— ^are  all  the  work  of  the  '*  sculptor '  *  water; 
and  he  works  best  where  the  rocks  are  hard- 
est, for  there  they  offer  him  a  good  stout 
wall  to  batter,  whereas  in  places  where  the 
ground  is  soft  it  washes  down  into  a  grad- 
ual, gentle  slope,  and  so  the  waves  come 


flowing  smoothly  in  and  have  no  power  to 
eat  away  the  shore. 

And  now,  what  has  ice  got  to  do  with  the 
sculpturing  of  the  land?  First,  we  must 
remember  how  much  the  frost  does  in  break- 
ing up  the  ground.  The  farmers  know  this, 
and  always  plough  after  a  frost,  because  the 
moisture,  freezing  in  the  ground,  has  broken 
up  the  clods,  and  done  half  their  work  for 
them. 

But  this  is  not  the  chief  work  of  ice. 
You  will  remember  how  we  learned  in  our 
last  lecture  that  snow,  when  it  falls  on  the 
mountains,  gradually  slides  down  into  the 
valleys,  and  is  pressed  together  by  the  gath- 
ering snow  behind  until  it  becomes  moulded 
into  a  solid  river  of  ice.  In  Greenland  and 
in  Norway  there  are  enormous  ice-rivers  or 
glaciers,  and  even  in  Switzerland  some  of 
them  are  very  large.  The  Aletsch  glacier, 
in  the  Alps,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  some 
are  even  longer  than  this.  They  move  very 
slowly — on  an  average  about  20  to  27  inches 
in  the  centre,  and  13  to  19  inches  at  the 
sides  every  twenty-four  hours,  in  summer 
and  autumn.  How  they  move,  we  cannot 
stop  to  discuss  now  j  but  if  you  will  take  a 
slab  of  thin  ice  and  rest  it  upon  its  two  ends 
only,  you  can  prove  to  yourself  that  ice 
does  bend,  for  in  a  few  hours  you  will  find 
that  its  own  weight  has  drawn  it  down  in 
the  centre  so  as  to  form  a  curve.  This  will 
help  you  to  picture  to  yourselves  how  glac- 
iers can  adapt  themselves  to  the  windings 
of  the  valley,  creeping  slowly  onwards  until 
they  come  down  to  a  point  where  the  air  is 
warm  enough  to  melt  them,  and  then  the 
ice  flows  away  in  a  stream  of  water.  It  is 
very  curious  to  see  the  number  of  little  rills 
running  down  the  great  masses  of  ice  at  the 
glacier's  mouth,  bringing  down  with  them 
gravel,  and  every  now  and  then  a  large 
stone,  which  falls  splashing  into  the  stream 
below. 

Stones  are  being  continually,  though 
slowly,  conveyed  by  the  glacier,  from  all 
the  mountains  along  its  sides,  down  to  the 
place  where  it  melts.  Here  it  lets  them  fall, 
and  they  are  gradually  piled  up  till  they 
form  great  walls  of  stone,  which  are  called 
moraines.  Some  of  the  moraines  left  by 
the  larger  glaciers  of  olden  time,  in  the 
country  near  Turin,  form  high  hills,  rising 
up  even  to  1500  feet. 

Therefore,  if  ice  did  no  more  than  carry 
these  stone  blocks,  it  would  alter  the  face  of 
the  country;  but  it  does  much  more  than 
this.  As  the  glacier  moves  along,  it  often 
cracks  for  a  considerable  way  across  its  sur- 
face,  and  this  crack  widens  and  widens, 
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until  at  last  it  becomes  a  great,  gaping  chasm, 
or  crevasse  as  it  is  called,  so  that  you  can 
look  down  it  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
{lacier.  Into  these  crevasses  large  blocks 
o"  rock  fall,  and  when  the  chasm  is  closed 
agiin  as  the  ice  presses  on,  these  masses  are 

^      fro:en  firmly  into  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  , 
muth  in  the  same  way  as  a  steel  cutter  is 
fixec  in  the  bottom  of  a  plane.      And  they 

j  do  jiBt  the  same  kind  of  work  ]  for  as  the 
glacier  slides  down  the  valley,  they  scratch 
and  grnd  the  rocks  underneath  them,  rub- 
bing tlemselves  away,  it  is  true,  but  also 
scraping  away  the  ground  over  which  they 
move.  !ji  this  way  the  glacier  becomes  a 
catting  ii^tnmient,  and  carves  out  the  val- 
leys deeper  and  deeper  as  it  passes  through 
them. 

You  may  always  know  where  a  glacier  has 
been,  even  ii  no  trace  of  ice  remains ;  for 
you  will  see  rocks  with  scratches  along  them 
which  have  been  cut  by  these  stones;  and 
even  where  the  rocks  have  not  been  ground 
away,  you  will  ind  them  rounded,  showing 

*  that  the  glacier-plane  has  been  over  them. 
Tliese  rounded  rocks  are  called  ''roches 
moutonn^es,'*  betause  at  the  distance  they 
look  like  sheep  lymg  down. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  the  stream  flow- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  a  glacier  to  see  what 
a  quantity  of  soil  it  has  ground  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley ;  for  the  water  is  thick, 
and  colored  a  deep  jellow  by  the  mud  it 
carries.  The  mud  soon  reaches  the  rivers 
into  which  the  streams  run ;  and  such  rivers 

I  as  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  are  thick  with  mat- 
ter brought  down  from  the  Alps.  The 
Rhone  leaves  this  mud  in  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
eva, flowing  out  at  the  other  end  quite 
clear  and  pure.  A  mile  and  a  half  of  land  has 
been  formed  at  the  head  of  the  lake  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  mud  thus 
brought  down  from  the  mountains. 

Thus  we  see  that  ice,  like  water,  is  always 
busy  carving  out  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  sending  down  material  to  make  new 
land  elsewhere.  We  know  that  in  past  ages 
the  glaciers  were  much  larger  than  they  are 

i  in  our  time ;  for  we  find  traces  of  them  over 
large  parts  of  Switzerland  where  glaciers  do 

t       not  now  exist,  and  huge  blocks  which  could 

.       only  have  been  carried  by  ice,  and  which 

^  are  called  "erratic  blocks,*'  some  of  them 
as  big  as  cottages,  have  been  left  scattered 
over  all  the  northern  part  of  Europe.  These 
blocks  were  a  great  puzzle  to  scientific  men 
till,  in  1840,  Professor  Agassiz  showed  that 
they  must  have  been  brought  by  ice  all  the 
way  from  Norway  and  Russia. 
In  those  ancient  days,  there  were  even 


glaciers  in  England;  for  in  CumbeHand 
and  in  Wales  you  may  see  their  work,  in 
scratched  and  rounded  rocks,  and  the  mor- 
aines they  have  left.  Llanberis  pass,  so  fa- 
mous for  its  beauty,  is  covered  with  ice- 
scratches,  and  blocks  are  scattered  all  over 
the  sides  of  the  valley.  There  is  one  block 
high  up  on  the  right-hand  slope  of  the  val- 
ley, as  you  enter  from  the  Beddgelert  side, 
which  is  exactly  poised  upon  another  block, 
so  that  it  rocks  to  and  fro.  It  must  have 
been  left  thus  balanced  when  the  ice  melted 
round  it.  You  may  easily  see  that  these 
blocks  were  carried  by  ice,  and  not  by 
water,  because  their  edges  are  sharp,  where- 
as, if  they  had  been  rolled  in  water,  they 
would  have  been  smoothed  down. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  the  history  of  that 
great  Glacial  Period  long  ago,  when  large 
fields  of  ice  covered  all  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  when  you  read  it  for  yourselves 
and  understand  the  changes  on  the  earth's 
surface  which  we  can  see  being  made  by  ice 
now,  then  such  grand  scenery  as  the  rugged 
valleys  of  Wales,  with  large  angular  stone 
blocks  scattered  over  them,  will  tell  you  a 
wonderful  story  of  the  icQ  of  bygone  times. 

And  now  we  have  touched  lightly  on  the 
chief  ways  in»  which  water  and  ice  carve  out 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  seen 
that  rain,  rivers,  springs,  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  frost,  and  glaciers,  all  do  their  part  in 
chiseling  out  ravines  and  valleys,  and  in 
producing  rugged  peaks  or  undulating  plains 
— here  cutting  through  rocks  so  as  to  form 
precipitous  cliffs,  there  laying  down  new 
land  to  add  to  the  flat  country — in  one  place 
grinding  stones  to  powder,  in  others  piling 
them  in  gigantic  ridges.  We  cannot  go  a 
step  into  the  country  without  seeing  the 
work  of  water  around  us;  every  little  gully 
and  ravine  tells  us  that  the  sculpture  is  going 
on ;  every  stream,  with  its  burden  of  visible 
or  invisible  matter,  reminds  us  that  some 
earth  is  being  taken  away  and  carried  to  a 
new  spot.  In  our  little  lives  we  see  indeed 
but  very  small  changes,  but  by  these  we 
learn  how  greater  ones  have  been  brought 
about,  and  how  we  owe  the  outline  of  all 
our  beautiful  scenery,  with  its  hills  and  val- 
leys, its  mountains  and  plains,  its  cliffs  and 
caverns,  its  quiet  nooks  and  its  gtand,  rugged 
precipices,  to  the  work  of  the  **Two  great 
sculptors.  Water  and  Ice.  * ' 


Never  rail  nor  taunt.  The  one  is  rude, 
the  other  scornful,  and  both  are  evil.  Be 
not  provoked  by  injuries  to  commit  them. 
Upbraid  only  ingratitude. —  Wm,  Penn, 
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THE  RELIEF  OF  MONOTONY. 


L.  L.  HASKINS,  CLEVELAND. 


TEACHERS  need  short,  pithy,  pointed 
essays,  that  will  tell  them  what  they  can 
do  to  relieve  the  sameness  of  school-room 
work.     One  fault  of  school  journals  (so  say 
teachers  without  number)  is  that  they  tell 
us  what  is  wrong  in  our  work,  and  give  us 
but  a  small  amount  of  remedy.     Who  is  to 
blame — teacher   or  editor?      A   growing 
teacher  searches  after  the  best  methods  for 
conducting  school  work,  and  the  journal 
that  gives  such  special  methods  is  sure  to 
succeed,  and  such  a  teacher  is  sure  to  im- 
prove.     Columns  of  journals  all  over  the 
country  are  open  to  teachers,  to  give  any 
new  method  of  work,  or  any  method  which 
they  And  to  be  successful.     This  is  what  we 
vvant,  and  is  what  teachers  are  looking  for, 
l>ut  I  must  say  in  vain,  in  a  great  many  so- 
called  journals. 

Here  are  some  of  my  mdlhods  for  reliev- 
ing the  monotony  of  school-room  work  : 

1.  I  use  a  copying  pad  that  will  give  me 
forty  or  fifty  copies.'  I  draw  a  map — the 
state  of  Ohio,  for  instance.  I  mark  rivers 
by  letters,  and  twenty-five  cities  by  figures. 
I  give  coal  sections  here  and  there,  etc.  I 
give  a  copy  to  each  pupil,  and  they  recite 
by  calling  the  numbers  and  answering  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  place,  and  vice 
versa. 

2.  I  copy  off  the  most  common  words, 
cut  in  slips  of  five  or  six,  and  give  them  out 
to  be  copied  and  marked  with  accents,  dia- 
critical marks,  syllables,  and  have  them 
formed  into  sentences.  I  also  use  this  pad 
for  school  blanks,  for  rules  for  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  forms  of  bills  and  business 
letters,  language  work,  and  various  other 
mjitters. 

3.  I  think  we  should  avoid  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  book  work,  and  endeavor  to  have  a 
pupil  understand  that  what  is  taught  them 
is  actual  facts.  Almost  any  one  can  teach 
books,  but  how  many  teach  facts  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  pupil  can,  and  does,  put  in 
practice  what  is  learned  in  school?  How 
many  pupils  can  write  a  letter  properly,  and 
put  the  superscription  on  the  envelope  in 
proper  form  ? 

4.  To  secure  this  latter  point,  I  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  take  twelve  advanced  pupils. 
I  mark  twelve  good-sized  slips  of  paper,  and 
paste  them  on  the  desks  in  plain  sight,  each 
one  marked  with  the  name  of  some  city. 
Let  these  pupils  correspond  daily  with  each 
other  for  four  weeks,  the  letters  to  be  cor- 


rected or  marked  by  the  person  to'whom  it 
is  written,  and  also  by  the  teacher.  Then 
return  it  to  the  writer  for  examination,  thai 
he  may  profit  by  the  criticisms.  Pupils  can 
be  added  to  the  list  as  some  are  dropped. 

I  presume  some  teachers  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  this  is  too  much  work.  No  school  will 
progress,  unless  it  is  taught  by  ahard-vork- 
ing,  progressive  teacher ;  nor  will  any  Jther 
business,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 
American  Educator. 


ITS  VALUE  TO  COMMON  LIFE. 


DR.    EDWARD   JARVIS. 

THE  object  of  common  school  education 
is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  simply  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge — reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.  These 
are  the  simple  elements  which  most  children 
acquire  in  various  degrees  cf  fullness  and 
accuracy.  They  are  generally  considered 
sufficient  to  fit  men  and  women  for  the 
common  responsibilities  of  life ;  they  enable 
the  possessor  to  transact  the  usual  business 
of  the  world,  and  every  one  should  be  re- 
quired to  understand  them  before  he  enters 
upon  maturity. 

Beyond  the  mere  kncwledge  of  facts  and 
principles,  there  are  other  advantages  equally- 
important  and  valuable  that  grow  out  of  the 
process  of  study  and  acquisition  ;  the  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  school  quicken  and 
energize  the  whole  mental  nature,  and  give 
it  a  facility  of  applying  itself  and  its  varied 
faculties  to  manifold  purposes. 

The  new  energy  given  to  the  perceptive 
and  reflective  powers  by  study  in  the  schools 
remains  a  permanent  possession  after  the 
period  of  education  shall  have  ceased,  even 
though  the  lessons  may  have  been  forgotten. 
The  boy  in  his  plays  abroad,  men  and 
women  in  all  their  pursuits,  find  ceaseless 
occasion  for  their  use,  and  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit  in  their  exercise.  The  eyes  are 
opened ;  the  dull  vision  becomes  keen ;  the 
educated  boy  or  girl  becomes  an  observer, 
and  sees  things  which  the  unawakened  eye 
and  untrained  mind  pass  by  without  notice. 

The  reasoning  faculty  is  also  quickened, 
and  the  nature,  relations  and  purposes  of 
things  are  studied.  Thus  people  become 
unconscious  philosophers,  in  their  several 
ways,  with  various  depths  of  insight  into  the 
character  of  matters  that  come  before  them. 

Life  is  a  perpetual  opportunity  of  study 
presented  to  our  attention.  The  earth  and 
all  surrounding  objects,  the  world  and  its 
circumstances,   are  or  may  be    unceasing 
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subjects  of  observation  and  reflection. 
People  and  animals,  and  their  conditions 
and  relations,  are  ever  offered  for  our 
thought.  The  mind  perceives  these  with 
more  or  less  care  and  accuracy,  according 

)  to  its  education  and  habit;  one  that  is  de- 
veloped and  trained  to  activity  sees  more 
than  another  that  has  not  been  quickened 
nor  accustomed  to  action. 

Two  persons,  one  educated  in  the  common 
school  and  the  other  untaught  and  unde- 
veloped, may  travel  along  the  same  road  or 
over  the  same  field.  The  same  objects  and 
events  may  be  presented  to  the  physical 
eyes  of  both,  but  they  make  widely  different 
impressions  on  their  mental  eyes.  To  the 
one  whose  mind  has  been  enlivened  the  \jfiy 
is  filled  with  objects  of  interest.  His  retina 
and  brain  are  impressed  with  the  images  of 
things  that  are  before  and  around  him, 
and  his  journey,  however  short,  offers  him 
pleasant  and  profitable  lessons  for  study. 
His  active  brain  is  occupied  with  the  sight 

^  of  men,  children,  houses,  trees,  flowers, 
cattle,  carriages,  teams,  events,  that  pass 
before  him.  These  he  sees,  perceives  and 
understands.  His  reasoning  powers,  equally 
active,  recognize  the  relations,  causes  and 
purposes  of  things ;  the  meadows  overflowed 
by  the  recent  rains,  the  vines  cut  down  by 
the  last  night's  frost,  the  heavy  carts  drawn 
by  oxen  for  farm  work,  the  lighter  carriages 
for  business  or  pleasure,  the  long  and  slender 
poles  by  the  house  for  fishing,  the  shorter 
and  larger  poles  for  the  support  of  beans  in 

*  the  garden,  the  longer  stakes  for  support  of 
grapevines,  and  the  heavier  stakes  or  posts 
for  the  fence;  his  busy  perceptive  and  re- 
flective faculties  notice  these  and  manifold 
other  things  along  the  course  of  travel,  and 
beyond  their  outward  appearance  discover 
the  causes  that  produce  them  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  made.  So  his 
life  is  a  continued  succession  of  observation 
and  reasoning.  Whether  he  have  an  object 
or  not,  whether  mere  curiosity  or  business 
impel  him,  his  brain  is  continually  at  work 
and  gathering  strength  by  exercise  and 
facility  of  application  to  any  purpose  that 
he  may  wish  to  accomplish. 

To  the  other,  and  duller  traveler,  whose 
mental  eye  has  not  been  opened,  and  whose 
reasoning  faculties  are  yet  dormant,  the  way 
and  the  field  are  blank  and  uninteresting. 
He  sees  little  or  nothing,  and  draws  few  or 
no  conclusions.  His  mind  is  excited  to 
little  action,  performs  no  labor,  and  gathers 
no  strength  from  observation  of  the  scenes 
and  events  that  pass  before  his  untrained 
physical  eye. 


PRACTICAL  MATTERS  IN  VARIETY. 


HINTS  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

Teachers  whose  pupils  are  careless  in  their 
pronunciation  (and  the  habit,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
a  very  common  one,  especially  among  children  in 
country  schools),  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  drill 
them  on  the  following  simple  but  useful  rules 
fi-om  Soule  &  Campbell's  little  hand-book : 

1 .  Do  not  pronounce  ing  like  in  ;  as  evenin 
for  evenings  writin  for  writings 

2.  Do  not  pronounce  ^Tw.like  ur  or  uh;  as 
hol^lur  or  hol^luh  for  hoifloTir,  shadfur  or 
shad^uh  for  shad'ow^ 

3.,  Do  not  pronounce  ed  like  id  or  ud ;  as 
uniVid  or  unit^ud  for  unit^ed,  provided  or 
frovid^ud  [or  provid^ed. 

4.  Do  not  pronounce  ess  like  iss  ;  as  good'niss 
for  good^ness^  bold'niss  for  bold^ness, 

5.  Do  not  pronounce  <?/like  //,  nor  et  like  //, 
nor  est  like  ist ;  as  cru^il  for  cru^el,  bask' it  for 
bask'et,  for' ist  for  for' est, 

6.  Do  not  pronounce  ent  like  unt,  nor  ence 
like  unce;  as  si'lunt  for  si' lent ^  sen'tunce  for 
sen'tence, 

7.  Do  not  insert  the  sound  of  short  u  before 
final  m;  as  hel'um  for  helm^  char'um  for 
charm. 

8.  Do  not  give  the  drawling  sound  aoo  for  ou 
(i.  e.,  aoo);  as  caoo  for  cow,  haoos  for  house. 

9.  Do  not  sound  sh  before  r  like  j  /  as  srub 
for  shrub,  srink  for  ^shrink, 

10.  Do  not  sound  wh  like  w ;  as  wen  for 
when,  wat  for  what, 

11.  Do 'not  omit  to  give  the  sound  of  r  after 
a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable ;  as  in  ann,  form, . 
etc.,  not  ahm,  fawm,  etc. 

12.  Do  not  add  the  sound  of  r  to  a  final 
vowel  or  dipthong ;  as  lawr  for  law,  ide'ar  for 
ide'a, 

1 2.  Do  not  omit  the  sound  of  d  preceded  by  n  /  ■ 
as  Stan  for  stand,  f rem  for  friends. 


A    FEW  MISUSED    WORDS. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  misused  words  of  our  • 
common  speech  that  their  name  is  legion.    This  - 
article  takes  up  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  carelessness  in  the  use  of  some  short 
words.    Take  the  little  word  but,  invaluable  in 
its  proper  place ;  how  useless  does  it  seem  in^ 
the  combination  phrase  so  often  heard,  doubt 
but  that,    "  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  true.'" 
"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  there,'" 
etc.    In  this  case  the  but  should  always  be 
omitted,  its  insertion  quite  reversing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence.     But  is  also  frequently 
wrongly  used  for  other  conjunctions,  as :  for  tj 
in  such  phrases  as — "  I  should  not  wonder  but 
John  went;"  for  than,  as  "  no  other  resource  but 
this  was  permitted  us  ;"  for  that,  "  There  is  no  • 
doubt  but  he  will  come  ;*'  for  though,  "This  is 
a  most  mistaken  construction,  but  often,  used."  " 
In  the  last  example  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  . 
of  but  is  barely  sdlowable. 

And  is  frequendy  used  for  other  words,  as  for  - 
to  and  or\   tor  example:     "Try  and  do. what 
you  can  for  me,"  meaning,  "  Try  to  do  what. 
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you  can;"  and  "a  learned  language  like  the 
Greek^/f^  Latin,*'  that  is,  the  Greek  or  Latin. 
Apt  is  often  incorrectly  used  in  the  sense  of 
likely,  as,  "Where  shall  I  be  apt  to  find  him?" 
meaning,  likely  to  find  him. 

As  is  often  used  for  that  and  so,  *'  Not  as  I 
know,"  should  be,  "  Not  that  I  know."  Not  as 
well  done  as  the  other"  should  read  "not  so 
well  done." 

//ow  is  used  in  many  instances  in  place  of 
tkat,  as  "  I  have  heard  Aow  American  tourists 
have  demoralized  European  servants."  T/tat 
fully  conveys  the  sense  here ;  Aow  always  im- 
plies not  a  statement  of  fact  merely,  but  the 
manner  in  which  something  has  been  done,  as, 
**  I  have  heard  Aow  he  accomplished  his  evil 
purpose  against  us." 

Like  for  as  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  mis- 
used words.  Like  is  followed  by  an  object  only, 
axid  cannot  take  a  verb  in  the  same  construc- 
tion. You  can  say  that  "  John  looks  like  his 
brother,"  for  the  sense  of  this  sentence  here  is 
complete  without  a  verb ;  but  you  cannot  say 
•'  John  speaks  like  James  does,"  but  "John 
speaks  as  James  does." 

Most  is  frequentiy  used  when  almost  would 
be  much  better.  "He  comes  here  most  every 
day;"  better  almost  every  day. 

OugAt  and  sAould  are  often  used  indiscrim- 
inately. They  both  imply  obligations,  it  is  true, 
but  ougAt  refers  to  a  moral  obligation,  while 
sAould  may  mean  a  mere  advisability,  a  prefer- 
able choice  of  action. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  word  real  in  the 
sense  of  very,  as  real  nice,  real  sweet,  etc.,  is  to 
be  greatiy  condemned. 

PRACTICE  IN  COPYING. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  for  a  class 
of  almost  any  grade,  as  soon  as  it  has  learned 
to  write,  is  copying  from  any  interesting  book  or 
paper.  It  teaches  writing,  spelling,  punctuation, 
words,  and  construction  of  sentences,  all  at  the 
same  time,  besides  cultivating  accuracy  and 
quickness  of  observation,  and  a  taste  for  reading. 
Do  not  continue  the  exercise  to  weariness,  and 
do  not  try  to  keep  the  writers  together.  Let 
each  write  as  much  as  he  can  write  carefully  in 
the  time.  Select  short  stories,  anecdotes,  bits  of 
interesting  information,  and  sometimes  short  and 
good  poems.  There  is  no  need  that  all  should 
write  the  same  thing.  Pick  up  the  selections 
wherever  you  can  find  them.  By  exchanging 
with  each  other,  one  good  set  will  last  a  class  a 
long  time.  Insist  on  accuracy.  Poetry  should 
be  written  in  its  proper  form — paragraphs, 
verses,  capitals,  etc.,  observed. 

There  are  various  ways  of  correcting  the  exer- 
cises. One  is  to  go  over  each  carefully,  and 
draw  a  line  under  each  mistake — each  word 
misspelled,  or  wrong  word  used,  indicating  each 
omission  of  word  or  punctuation -mark  by^  a  caret. 
Then  return  the  papers,  and  let  the  pupil  look 
up  the  mistakes,  and  correct,  either  by  re-writing 
the  whole,  or  writing  the  words  or  lines  correctly 
on  a  separate  paper.  The  latter  plan  is  the  best, 
because  beginners,  who  would  most  need  to  re- 
write, would  be  likely  to  make  other  mistakes 


in  the  second  copy,  and  to  go  over  it  too  often 
would  create  disgust. 

For  further  advanced,  or  more  practised  pupils, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  simply  indicate  at  the  bottom 
of  Uie  exercise  the  number  of  mistakes  of  various 
sorts — as,  4  words  mis-spelled,  i  line  omitted,  3 
wrong  punctuation  marks,  8  punctuation  marks 
omitted,  etc.  The  pupil  has  then  to  compare 
his  copy  carefully  with  the  original,  and  find  out 
the  mistakes  himself. 

Another  plan  is  not  to  return  the  papers  to  the 
pupil  for  correction  at  all,  but  to  simply  keep  a 
record  of  his  mistakes  and  inform  him  qf  their 
number.  This  may  be  made  an  inducement  to 
greater  carefulness,  especially  as  he  finds  his 
mistakes  decrease  with  practice,  as  they  will  if 
he  is  not  culpably  negligent.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  way — certainly  for  beginners,  for  several 
reasons.  Their  eyes  are  better  trained  to  good 
spelling  and  proper  form  of  sentences  by  always 
dwelling  on  tne  correct  original,  rather  than  on 
their  own  faulty  and  bungling  copies.  The 
weariness  and  disgust  are  avoided  which  would 
be  fatal  to  one  of  |he  principal  objects  of  the 
exercise,  the  development  of  a  liking  for  good 
reading.  The  correction  of  their  mistakes  is 
equally  insured  by  copying  new  selections,  for 
the  same  words  are  constandy  recurring,  and 
those  which  are  most  important  recur  oftenest. 

The  most  advanced  class,  after  they  get  to  be 

f)retty  good  copyists  themselves,  may  find  excel- 
ent  exercise  in  correcting  the  papers  of  the  low- 
est class.  Call  it  proof-reading,  if  you  like,  and 
let  them  learn  to  do  it  as  the  printers  do ;  you 
can  find  the  signs  used  in  proof-reading  in  the 
Unabridged  Dictionaries — Webster's  or  Walk- 
er's— or  in  any  printing  office.  They  are  easily 
learned. 

In  the  end,  with  proper  care,  you  will  have 
taught  your  pupils  two  good  trades,  copying  and 
proof-reading,  besides  improving  them  in  all  the 
ways  we  have  indicated.  We  have  tried  the 
plan,  and  know  that  it  is  good. 

PRACTICAL    teaching. 

A  FEW  months  ago  a  teacher  in  Wisconsin 
wrote  requesting  information  respecting  com- 
mon objects.  She  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  give 
the  children  knowledge  about  things  they 
handled  or  saw  daily.  She  writes  again  and 
gives  a  list  of  things  that  have  been  discussed  ; 
in  every  case  the  object  was  before  the  pupil. 

1 .  Bread — different  kinds,  how  made.  Yeast 
used,  raised  and  baked  in  the  school  house. 

2.  Potato — history  and  method  of  growing 
them ;  what  used  for. 

3.  Butter — how  made,  and  how  preserved. 

4.  Sugar — where  grown,  mode  of  culture  ; 
how  refined,  etc. 

5.  Molasses — of  what  made,  and  how ;  diflfer*. 
ent  kinds. 

6.  Tea — ^where  grown,  use. 

7.  Corn — ^its  varieties,  method  of  growing  it ; 
what  used  for. 

8.  Bee — ^its  habits. 

9.  Coffee — where  grown;  mode  of  making 
coffee. 

10.  Honey — ^what  it  is,  and  how  obtained. 
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11.  Spider — nature  and  habits,  food;  how  it 
spins. 

12.  Ant — nature  and  habits,  different  kinds. 

13.  Birds — covering,  bones,  claws,  beak,  feet, 
nests  and  habits. 

14.  Oysters — shell,  habits. 

15.  Caterpillar — ^its  transformation. 

16.  Silk- worm — ^its  natural  habits,  on  what 
fed,  what  it  produces. 

17.  Silk — ^how  made. 

18.  The  sheep— value  of  flesh  and  wool. 

19.  The  cow — value  of  flesh  and  skin. 

20.  The  horse — value  as  a  helper  in  work. 

HOW  PUPILS  SHOULD  STAND. 

A  contributor  to  a  Boston  journal  says  that 
the  essential  element  of  a  good  recitation  by  a 
child  of  any  age  is  that  he  stand  firmly  on  both 
feet  Such  a  position  has  its  effect  by  reflex 
action  on  the  pupil's  state  and  habits  of  mind. 
An  actor  must  stand  on  both  feet;  the  most 
noted  characteristic  of  such  orators  as  Gladstone 
and  Webster  is  their  two-footed,  flat-footed, 
plantigrade  posture  in  speaking.  Standing  firmly 
on  both  feet  without  leaning  on  any  support,  is 
the  evidence  of  honesty  and  independence  of 
character,  and  the  means  of  their  cultivation. 
This  attitude,  combined  with  the  act  of  looking 
directly  at  the  teacher,  is  a  presage  of  success 
and  integrity  through  life.  It  betokens,  and 
mechanically  enforces,  it  cultivates,  stability  of 
character.  The  barn-yard  fowl  and  the  pensive 
stork  may,  without  loss  of  caste  and  character, 
stand  on  one  leg,  but  not  the  featherless  human 
biped. 


WHAT  THE  DOCTOR   MAY  DO. 

Children  get  tired  of  the  constant  school- 
round  of  study,  recitation  and  examination  ;  and 
^y  should  they  not?  It  is  often  a  wonder 
that  they  make  so  good  headway  over  a  thorny, 
rocky  road  of  mental  effort  which  has  for  them 
so  little  aim  or  purpose,  whose  only  objective 
point  is  one  so  trivial  as  a  "  new  rule"  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  paees  gone  through.  There 
are  many  ways  of  quickening  the  mental 
activity,  of  making  school-work  real,  its  impres- 
sions vivid  and  lasting.  One  of  these  is  by 
familiar  lectures  on  topics  of  every-day  life, 
given  chiefly  by  persons  living  in  the  vicinity 
who  have  special  advantages  for  knowledge  and 
experience  on  each  particular  topic  they  may. 

For  instance,  almost  every  school  district  has 
its  physician.  Would  he  not  gladly  take  ten 
minutes  or  twenty,  some  Friday  afternoon,  for 
a  talk  on  some  function  of  the  human  body : 
d^estion,  circulation,  etc.?  The  thoughtful 
teacher  (all  teachers  are  thoughtful,  but  all  are 
DOC  ecjually  so),  will  have  this  objection :  The 
physician  will  make  this  talk  full  of  technicah- 
ties,  and  entirely  above  the  thought  of  children. 
This  is  a  great  danger,  it  is  true ;  but  can  it  not 
be  easily  guarded  against  ?  The  teacher  may, 
and  should,  discuss  the  subject  to  be  treated, 
present  the  difficulties  children  may  find  in  it, 
nrge  the  necessity  of  the  simplest  terms  and 
style,  ask  the  use  of  abundant  and  familiar  illus- 
tzation.     ff  the  path  be  entirely  a  new  one,  the 


earlier  efforts  will  be  largely  experimental, 
showing  more  and  more  plainly  to  teacher  and 
speaker  the  need  of  such  work  and  the  details 
of  most  successful  execution. 

Another  inviting  field  for  the  physician  is 
geography  and  travel.  He*  has  studied  his  pro- 
fession in  some  distant  city — perhaps  New  York. 
Would  it  not  add  great  interest  to  the  geography 
lessons  to  have  occasionally  a  talk  on  Centrai 
Park,  New  York  Harbor,  or  any  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  city  ?  And  would  not  the  fact  that 
such  talks  were  planned  and  given  be  a  stimu-. 
lus  to  the  home  interest  in  school- work,  and 
greatly  encourage  home  study?  We  should 
presently  have  the  parents  dropping  in  to  enjoy 
their  share  of  the  good  things.  Those  who 
came  once  would  come  again.  The  needs  ot 
the  children  as  to  books  would  be  better  under- 
stood. Pictures  and  apparatus  would  be  forth- 
coming. Do  you  like  the  picture,  teachers  ?  Is 
not  this  a  simple  plan  for  making  available  a 
vast  fund  of  power  ?  Is  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent you  from  taking  hold  ?    Will  you  try  it  ? 
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CARE  OF  THE  VOICE. 

Mr  Eichberg,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the 
Boston  schools,  gives  the  following  caution.  It 
is  well  worth  heeding  : 

•  •*  The  age  of  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  renders  extreme  caution  in  the  treatment 
of  their  voices  a  duty  and  a  sacred  obligation* 
The  common  belief  that  boys'  voices  alone  re- 
quire especial  care  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion has  led  to  much  loss  of  voice  and  of  health. 
Just  as  important,  if  less  striking,  changes  occur 
m  the  nature  and  *  timbre '  of  the  female  voice. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  voice  of  a  girl  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  years  of  age  requires  all  the  more 
careful  management  from  the  very  fact  that,  not 
suflering,  like  a  boy,  from  an  almost  absolute 
impossibility  to  sing,  she  is  likely  to  over-exert 
herself,  to  the  lasting  injury  of  both  health  and 
voice.  When  teachers  are  better  acquainted 
with  these  physiological  facts,  they  will  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  not  sacrificing  such  young 
— such  temporarily  diseased  voices — ^to  the 
desire  of  exhibiting  and  showing  off  their  classes. 

''Another  frightful  cause  of  injury  proceeds 
from  the  desire  of  many  female  pupils  always  to 
sing  the  highest  part — the  first  soprano.  It  is 
with  them  "  Aut  Ccesar,  aui  nullus'*  Periodical 
examination  of  the  pupils'  voices,  by  the  teacher, 
has  seemed  to  me  the  only  safe  course  in  order 
to  reniedy  this  evil. 

"  In  Jenny  Lind's  younger  days,  it  is  related 
that  she  applied  for  instruction  to  Garcia,  the 
great  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  Paris.  He 
heard  her  sing,  and  then  told  her  her  voice  was. 
gone,  that  she  must  not  sing  a  note  for  a  year, . 
and  return  to  him  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
in  the  meantime  improve  her  health.  She: 
faithfully  complied  with  these  directions,  and' 
came  back  to  Garcia  at  the  appointed  time. 
Rest,  at  a  critical  period,  had  restored  her  voice, 
to  her  own  delight  and  to  the  gratification  of  her 
master.  From  that  moment  a  grand  career  was- 
open  before  her." 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


IT  is  believed  that  every  candid  and  intelligent 
reader  must  admit  that  not  in  the  price  realized 
by  publishers,  nor  ift  the  absence  of  legislation 
to  secure  State  uniformity,  but  in  the  loose  con- 
trol of  district  officers,  and  the  loose  method  of 
individual  purchase,  are  to  be  found  substantially 
all  the  evils  that  have  given  rise  to  popular  com- 
plaints respecting  text-books.  These  evils,  it 
has  been  seen,  are  : 

( 1 )  Lack  of  uniformity  in  books  in  individual 
schools. 

(2)  Lack  of  a  full  supply  of  books  to  all 
pupils. 

(3)  Unnecessary  and  unauthorized  changes 
of  books. 

(4)  The  extra  cost  of  books  resulting  from 
individual  purchases  at  large  and  varying  retail 
prices,  from  the  too  frequent  changes  of  books 
in  schools,  and  from  frequent  changes  of  resi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  children. 

It  is  to  the  writer  a  source  of  great  surprise 
t.liat  these  serious  evils  should  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  so  long  a  scandal  and  a  weakness  in 
the  school  systems  of  the  various  States,  when 
there  has  been  for  many  years  in  practical  ope- 
ration, in  several  localities,  a  simple  and  suc- 
cessful remedy  for  every  one  of  them.  The 
surprise  is  the  greater  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
general  adoption  of  this  remedy,  like  the 
removal  of  the  rate-bill,  would  be  a  popular 
measure,  would  certainly  increase  the  aggregate 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  and  would  for 
the  first  time  make  them  in  fact,  what  they  have 
thus  far  only  been  in  Tiasa^—free  schools. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  chief  city  in 
America  adopted  Uiis  remedy,  and,  placing 
books  among  the  necessary  apparatus  of  a 
school,  made  no  distinction  whereby  a  portion 
of  that  apparatus  should  be  furnished  promptly, 
economically,  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  at  the 
public  cost,  and  another  portion  irregularly,  ex- 
pensively, and  unsatisfactorily,  by  individual 
pupils.  The  experience  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Paterson,  Newark,  Bath,  Lewiston,  Fall 
River,  and  the  numerous  other  cities  and  towns 
which  have  followed  their  successful  example, 
shows  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that 
there  is  .one  perfect  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
above  enumerated ;  and  the  experience  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  school  precincts,  both 
with  and  without  the  aid  of  uniformity  laws, 
proves  that  there  is  but  one  such  remedy. 

In  the  plan  of  free  text-books  has  been  found, 
and  is  to  be  found,  freedom  from  all  the  enu- 
merated and  some  unenumerated  ills.  Books 
purchased  and  furnished  by  the  ^School  author- 
ities, as  seats,  blackboaras,  crayons,  erasers, 
stoves,  maps,  globes,  etc.,  are  furnished,  must  at 
once  of  necessity  result  in  local  uniformity,  in  a 
full  and  prompt  supply  to  all  pupils,  in  render- 
ing impossible  any  unauthorized  changes  by 
teachers,  and  in  that  minimum  cost  which  always 
and  only  comes  through  wholesale  purchases 
directly  from  producers'  hands. 

Free  books,  moreover,  add  materially  to  school 
.attendance,  by  removing  from  poverty  a  barrier 


no  less  discouraging  or  insuperable  than  was 
the  rate-bill  of  former  days.  In  this  matter 
abundant  experience  is  in  harmony  with  the 
plain  deductions  of  theory.  In  the  light  of  this 
experience  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  said  that  if 
no  other  result  were  in  view,  free  books  would 
find  their  justification  in  this  alone.  The  charity 
of  districts  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  common 
bounty,  bestowed  alike  on  rich  and  poor,  and 
comprehending  all  the  necessary  cost  of  actual 
school  instruction. 

It  is  difficult,  nay,  it  is  impossible,  to  see  why, 
in  a  system  of  free  schools,  a  single  necessary 
item  of  school  apparatus  like  text-books  should 
be  purchased  by  the  pupils,  and  not  furnished 
at  public  expense.  Why  are  the  pupils  not  also 
required  to  bring  their  own  chairs,  crayons,  and 
erasers  ?  They  could  furnish  these  with  just  as 
uniform  and  satisfactory  results  as  they  now  fur- 
nish the  text-books,  and  a  considerable  item  of 
cost  would  thereby  be  saved  to  the  taxpayers. 

Uniformity  in  seats,  however,  is  found  to  be 
so  desirable  that  although  a  given  seat  is  as 
much  for  individual  use  as  a  given  text-book, 
they  are  provided  in  the  aggregate  at  public  ex- 
pense. So  with  crayons  and  erasers.  A  suffi- 
cient and  timely  supply  of  these  things  cannot 
be  secured  in  any  other  way.  Common  experi- 
ence and  common  sense  both  teach  this.  But 
how  do  text-bo*oks  differ  from  seats,  desks, 
crayons,  etc.?  Are  they  less  necessary?  Are 
uniformity  and  a  sufficient  supply  less  desirable 
in  the  matter  of  books  than  m  the  matter  of 
desks  and  crayons  ?  Surely  no  one  will  assert 
it.  And  yet  pupils  are  generally  reouired  to 
bring  text-books,  and  are  never  required  to  bring 
seats,  desks,  etc.  In  the  latter  we  see  the  con- 
venience that  comes  from  a  full  supply  and  from 
uniformity;  in  the  former  the  inconvenience 
and  weakness  resulting  from  heterogeneous 
texts,  a  deficient  supply,  and  too  many  classes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  diminished  attendance  re- 
sulting from  inability  to  purchase  books  at  all. 

Let  districts  only  regard  text-books  as  one  of 
the  necessary  items  of  school  furniture,  to  be 
provided  ana  cared  for  at  the  public  expense,  as 
other  necessary  items  are,  and  instantly  all  com- 
plaints will  cease.  Books  will  no  longer  cost  too 
much,  no  longer  be  changed  at  the  whim  of  the 
teacher,  no  longer  by  their  absence  delay  for 
days  or  weeks  the  prompt  organization  of  the 
school,  no  longer  deoar  from  its  privileges  the 
children  of  the  itinerant  and  the  poor, — in  a 
word,  no  longer  detract,  as  now,  so  largely  from 
the  harmonious  and  efficient  working  of  our 
educational  system. 

OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

Two  objections  to  free  text-books  are  brought 
by  many  of  those  to  whose  attention  the  plan  is 
presented  for  thfe  first  time.  One  is  that  district 
ownership  of  the  books  would  not  insure  them 
the  same  care  as  personal  ownership ;  and  the 
other  is  that  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools 
would  be  increased  by  the  free  plan.  These  ob- 
jections are  exceedingly  welcome,  because  their 
refutation  is  so  easy,  and  because  they  afford  an 
opportunity  to  present  additional  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  the  system. 
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1.  The  objection  that  district  ownership  would 
DOt  insure  ordinary  care  of  the  books  is  at  once 
more  than  met  by  referring  to  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that,  in  nearly  aS  of  the  places  where 
books  are  furnished  free,  they  are  better  cared 
for  and  last  longer  than  when  owned  by  the 
fupUs.  This  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  em- 
phatic that  it  surprises  while  it  convinces.  Two 
or  three  fragments  of  it,  given  in  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  may 
not  be  amiss  here. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  writes:  "The  books  are  very 
much  better  car^d  for.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  you,  yet  it  is  a  fact.**  The  Superintendent  of 
Lewiston,  Me.,  writes  :  "  Books  are  much  bet- 
ter cared  for  than  when  owned  by  pupils,  and 
are  entirely  free  from  pencilmgs  and  obscene 
drawings,  etc.*'  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis,  writes  that  books  are  furnished  free  to  in- 
digent pupils  in  that  city,  to  the  number  of  5,200, 
or  13  per  cent,  of  all  enrolled.  He  declares  that 
die  tree  plan  "greatly  aids*'  school  efficiency, 
attendance,  etc.,  and  says,  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  books  are  as  well  cared  for 
by  pupils  as  if  owned  by  them,  "Yes,  better.** 
The  testimony  of  Dr.  Harris  is  especially  signifi- 
cant. The  two  plans  have  been  m  operation  in 
St.  Louis  side  by  side,  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
children  who  there  use  free  books,  are,  from 
their  home  siuroundings  and  training,  the  least 
likely  to  take  good  care  of  them. 

The  educating  influence  over  pupils  of  the 
enforced  care  of  books  which  they  use  but  do 
not  ow^n,  would  be  no  mean  factor  in  their 
school  training,  as  all  persons  know  wh9  have 
observed  in  schools  the  large  proportion  of  vol- 
umes dog*s-eared,  torn,  and  demced  with  the 
pencilings  of  idle  or  thoughdess  moments.  The 
writer's  attention  was  peculiarly  called  to  this 
£act  when,  recendy,  his  own  boys,  aged  7  and 
10,  brought  home  their  books,  at  the  close  of  a 
school  term,  deplorably  misused.  Two  readers, 
new  but  a  few  months  before,  had  their  corners 
gnawed  off  to  the  print,  many  of  the  leaves 
loose,  and  their  pictures  nearly  all  gorgeously 
"improved**  to  childish  eyes  by  the  free  use  of 
red  and  blue  pencils !  It  was  a  source  of  mor- 
tification and  surprise,  and  the  thought  instandy 
arose  that  the  school  was  sadly  deficient  in  one 
particular.  Respect  for  books  was  not  taught 
there.  Such  treatment  of  a  desk  would  have 
been  impossible,  because  that  is  city  property 
under  the  teacher's  care.  Observation  has  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  such  cases  are  numerous, 
even  in  the  best  schools ;  but  the  incident  men- 
tioned was  an  ad  hotninem  argument  of  peculiar 
force. 

2.  To  the  objection  that  taxes  would  be  in- 
creased, answer  is  made  :  They  would  be  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  aggregate  cost  of  books 
would  be  diminished  more  than  one-half  Nearly 
w  quite  half  is  saved  in  first  cost,  by  the  dis- 
trict's purchasing  direcUy  from  publishers,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  frtrther  saving  in  the 
better  care  and  longer  use  of  the  books.  The 
latter  will  be  used  in  the  school  until  worn  out, 
instead  offing  consigned,  in  more  or  less  good 
condition^  to  the  lumber  rooms  of  private  houses. 


the  asylum  already  of  a  countless  host  of  half- 
decayed  text-books. 

The  aggregate  money  gain  to  the  district  is, 
then,  large  and  immediate,  through  a  small  loss 
in  taxes.  To  the  average  tax-payer  there  could 
be  no  loss;  to  many  mere  would  be  a  gain. 
Let  the  man  who  is  more  than  the  average  tax- 
payer reflect  that  through  his  slightly  increased 
payments  the  efficiency  of  the  school  he  is 
obliged  in  any  event  to  help  support  is  greatly 
enhanced,  its  attendance  increased,  and  hence 
the  money  he  already  pays  made  to  yield  a 
larger  return  to  the  community  and  the  State. 

With  free  text-books  in  aU  our  schools,  the 
itinerant  portion  of  the  people  would  find  no 
gain  in  State  uniformity,  even  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable ;  and  the  multitude  of  those  in  or  on  the 
borders  of  poverty  would  no  longer  find  at  the 
threshold  of  the  school  the  tax  which  is  now 
unquestionably  a  prominent  cause  of  the  non- 
attendance  so  widely  deplored.  Furnish  free 
books  to  all,  and  the  school  attendance  of  the 
State  would  be  increased  by  thousands. 

Of  course  the  successful  working  of  the  plan 
of  free  books  involves  some  intelligent  and  strict 
supervision,  but  nothing  beyond  the  easy  possi- 
bilities of  nearly  every  rural  district  in  the  State. 
The  books  purchased  should  be  kept  in  the  dis- 
trict by  some  responsible  person,  in  quantities  a 
little  ahead  of  the  neecfs  of  the  school.  A 
printed  label  should  be  pasted  on  the  inside  of 
the  cover  of  each,  and  during  term  time  the 
books  used  by  pupils  should  be  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher.  Each  pupil  should  be  invaria- 
bly required  to  cover  with  strong  cloth  the  book 
loaned  him.  As  often  as  once  in  two  weeks 
every  book  should  be  examined  by  the  teacher 
and  its  condition  .noted.  Payment  for  loss  or 
willful  injury  of  a  book  must  be  promptly  made. 
The  more  elementary  books  need  never  be 
taken  from  the  school-room.  The  older  scholars, 
who  would  use  their  books  at  home,  would,  of 
course,  be  allowed  to  take  them.  Any  pupil 
preferring  to  own  his  book  should  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing,  at  cost. 

In  conclusion,  if  to  any  the  free  plan  seems 
too  radical  a  change  from  the  present  system, 
let  the  entirely  unobjectionable  and  compara- 
tively economical  and  efficient  plan  of  district 
purchase,  with  books  sold  to  pupils  at  cost,  be 
first  adopted.  Under  this  plan  the  books  are 
purchased  at  the  very  low  rates  before  men- 
tioned, are  ready  for  use  when  wanted,  and  are 
under  the  full  control  of  the  Board,  who  alone 
are  responsible  for  all  changes. 

Another  plan  is  to  purchase  as  above  and  rent 
the  books  to  the  pupils  for  a  sum  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  needed  supply.  This  might  be  pre- 
ferred by  some. 

But  in  whatever  manner  books  may  be  fur- 
nished, let  every  school  district  in  Wisconsin 
adopt  a  series  of  books,  purchase  them  at  whole- 
sale rates,  and  thus  show  that  it  is  comptent  to 
manage  its  own  educational  interests.  Some 
hundreds  of  districts  in  the  state  are  already  in 
this  manner  proving  their  competency.  Let  the 
friends  of  economical  and  efficient  public  schools 
see  that  these  are  speedily  increased  to  thou- 
sands. Wisconsin  youmal  of  Education. 
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NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 


FACTS   OF  PERSONAL   INTEREST. 


IT  is  hot  generally  known  that  our  actual 
weight  is  at  least  a  pound  less  in  the 
morning  than  at  night.  Let  one  step  upon 
scales  as  he  retires,  and  then  again  immedi- 
ately upon  rising,  and  he  will  find  this  state- 
ment to  be  a  fact.  Frequently  there  will 
be  a  much  greater  loss,  but  the  average  will 
be  something  more  than  one  pound.  The 
escaped  material  is  carbonic  dioxide,  and 
decayed  animal  and  poisonous  matter. 
Much  of  this  substance  is  absorbed  by  the 
bed-clothes,  but  a  large  quantity  remains  in 
the  air  of  the  room,  unless  well  ventilated. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  one  leg  is 
usually  longer  than  the  other.  Out  of  sev- 
enty persons,  about  one-fifth  will  find  a  very 
perceptible  difference. 

Very  few  young  women  can  lift  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  very  few  young 
men  more  than  four  hundred. 

We  are  all  taller  in  the  morning  than  at 
night.  In  some  persons  the  difference 
amounts  to  over  one  inch,  but  the  average 
is  between  one-half  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch. 

Very  few  young  women  measure  more 
than  twenty  inches  around  the  waist,  and 
very  few  young  men  less  than  twenty.  The 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  sexes 
is  very  great.  Only  a  few  lungs  possess  the 
capacity  of  a  gallon.  Most  young  men  can 
inhale  about  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon,  and 
the  average  young  woman  about  three- 
fourths.  A  few  young  women  have  lungs 
whose  capacity  is  a  full  gallon,  and  a  few 
young  men  six  quarts,  but  the  per  cent,  is 
not  more  than  two  or  three.  The  difference 
in  the  weight  of  young  women  and  young 
men  is  not  as  much  as  is  generally  supposed. 
There  is  a  difference,  but  it  is  not  more,  on 
the  average,  than  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds. 

Very  feW  young  men  measure  forty  inches 
around  the  chest,  but  the  majority  measure 
only  thirty-one  or  two,  and  in  this  respect 
the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  very 
little.  A  few  strong  young  women  measure 
less  than  twenty-eight  inches.  These  meas- 
urements have  been  taken  when  the  air  is 
expelled  from  the  lungs. 

There  is  a  very  singular  fact  connected 
with  the  amount  of  expansion  of  the  lungs 
and  their  capacity.  One  young  lady  meas- 
ured around  the  chest,  collapsed,  twenty- 
six  inches,  and  when  expanded  twenty-nine 
and  one-half  inches,  but  the  capacity  of  her 
lungs  was  only  three  quarts.     A  young  man 


measured  respectively  thirty  and  thirty-three 
inches,  and  his  lung  capacity  was  only  three 
quarts.  The  amount  of  expansion  does  not 
indicate  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  nor  is 
their  capacity  an  indication  of  their  health. 
An  individual  may  have  small  lungs  but 
very  strong  ones.  Their  size  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  body. 


STRATEGY 

AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


MISS  N.  C.  WENTWORTH. 


THE  science  of  war  teaches  that  in  order 
to  overcome  the  enemy,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  superior  to  him  at  the  point  of  col- 
lision, and  that  the  object  of  all  strategic 
combinations  should  be  to  act  as  much  as 
possible  upon  the  enemy's  communications, 
or  lines  of  operations,  without  exposing 
one's  own.  In  the  eye  of  many  a  pupil  the 
/teacher  is,  in  a  measure,  a  natural  foe — foe 
to  his  freedom  of  thought,  of  will,  and  of 
action ;  and  the  smothered  fires  of  rebellion 
concealed  in  his  breast  only  await  the  spark 
of  a  positive  command  (with  penalty  at- 
tached for  disobedience),  to  burst  into  a 
flame  that  may  consume  the  instructor's  in- 
fluence over  the  entire  school.  A  *'thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  "  has  been  the  barrier  over 
which  many  a  **  proud  wave  that  would  not 
be  stayed ' '  has  determined  to  break,  since 
the  day  when  our  mother  Eve  reached  forth 
her  hand  to  take  of  the  fruit  of  which  she 
had  been  warned,  *'  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  die."  Human  nature  is 
perverse,  and  out  of  this  perversity  have 
arisen  wonderful  inventions,  daring  explor- 
ations, and  startling  innovations.  To  dare, 
to  do,  to  die,  has  been  the  watchword  of 
heroes  that  have  sought  to  tame  the  light- 
ning, to  utilize  the  power  of  steam,  and  to 
bring  into  subjection  the  subtle  power  of 
electricity;  and  that  also  has  proven  the 
open  sesame  to  Polar  seas,  to  torrid  lands, 
to  unknown  worlds,  all  hitherto  unexplored. 
The  desire  to  surmount  obstacles  is  innate 
and  inextinguishable. 

The  teacher  has  not  to  contend  against 
the  use  of  this  desire,  but  against  its  abuse  : 
hence  the  fewer  his  commands  the  less  fric- 
tion there  will  be  in  the  running  of  his 
machinery.  **I  dare  you"  is  a  favorite 
game  among  pupils,  but  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  game  for  a  teacher  to  engage  in. 
*  •  You  shall  not ' '  has  been  the  rock  on  which 
many  a  poor  pedagogue's  little  bark  has 
stranded.     To  make  laws  with  a  penalty  at- 
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tached  is  exceedingly  unwise,  unless  the  law- 
maker IS  morally  certain  that  the  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  teacher  should  have  eyes  in  the  back  of 
his  head.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  him  to  use  them 
at  all  times.  To  see  too  much  in  the  school- 
room is  as  detrimental  to  success  as  to  see 
too  little.  If  a  code  of  laws  as  irrevocable 
as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  be 
posted  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  school- 
room door,  the  least  infraction  of  those  laws 
must  be  seen  and  noticed  and  punished. 
An  instructor  that  makes  rash  promises  to 
his  pupils  can  never  be  certain  of  superiority 
at  the  point  of  collision,  which  is  a  requisite 
in  strategic  warfare.     To  illustrate : 

A  boy  was  spelling  a  column  of  words  in 
which  a-w-n  was  the  dominant  characteristic. 
He  had  dealt  honestly  with  the  pawnbroker, 
had  smiled  sweetly  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and, 
with  St.  Paul,  had  sawn  asunder  those  true 
to  the  faith ;  hut  when  asked  to  sport  with  the 
fawn  upon  the  lawn,  he  had  treated  the 
fawn  with  contempt  by  substituting  for  the 
aw,  ahy  auy  ar,  and  auh.  The  lesson  had 
been  given  him  for  the  sake  of  cultivating 
the  idea  of  association  of  sounds,  and  the 
teacher  disliked  to  have  it  lost.  So  the  boy 
was  told  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  school-room  until  he  had  spelled 
the  word  correctly.  A  fiendish  look,  which 
the  teacher  was  not  slow  to  comprehend, 
arose  upon  his  face,  as  he  said  to  a  compan- 
ion, "Til  keep  her  here  all  night!'*  A 
night  in  a  country  school-house,  with  a 
vicious  boy,  was  not  an  agreeable  subject 
for  contemplation,  and  the  folly  of  making 
such  a  rash  threat  was  apparent.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  put  her  wits  to  work  to 
gain  by  strategy  what  she  knew  could  never 
be  obtained  by  force.  Recess  passed  with 
the  boy  in  his  seat.  Just  before  closing,  the 
teacher  proposed  that  all  should  choose 
sides.  The  sides  were  chosen,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  spelling  down,  our  contuma- 
cious boy  fell  into  the  trap  set  for  him  by 
his  wily  instructor.  Watching  for  a  moment 
of  pre-occupation  on  his  part,  she  gave  him 
the  word  fawn.  **F-a-w-n,*'  spelled  he,  in 
a  distinct  voice.  The  laugh  that  went 
round  the  class  convinced  him  that  his  hour 
of  triumph  was  over. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  teacher. 
The  ruse  had  been  successful,  but  it  might 
not  be  in  other  instances.  The  old  adage, 
**  A  bad  promise  is  better  broken  than  kept, ' ' 
should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
arrangements  of  any  well-ordered  school- 
room.    If  a  teacher  would/ have  a  truthful 


set  of  pupils,  he  must  in  all  things  be  faith- 
ful to  his  word. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  object 
of  strategic  combinations  should  be  to  act 
as  much  as  possible  upon  the  enemy's  lines 
of  operations  without  exposing  one's  own. 
A  case  or  two  in  point  will  doubtless  better 
illustrate  this  statement  than  a  page  or  two 
of  dry  disquisition.  A  child  detained  after 
school  for  obstinacy  muttered  to  her  teacher, 
**If  I  had  your  bonnet,  I  would  tear  it  all 
to  pieces ! ' '  Quietly  was  the  bonnet  reached 
oAt  to  her;  but  the  disposition  to  rend  it 
was  gone,  and  the  lion  was  a  lamb.  A  sub- 
dued and  sneaking  set  of  pupils  one  day  left 
the  recitation-room  of  a  Vermont  seminary .^ 
The  professor  being  a  little  late  at  his  class^ 
found  the  door  barred  against  him.  Did  he 
scold  ?  Did  he  stave  in  the  door  ?  Not  he- 
He  acted  upon  the  enemy's  line  of  opera- 
tions by  passing  quietly  to  his  room  and 
never  referring  to  the  incident.  How  much 
more  dignified  such  conduct  than  that  ot 
the  district  school -master,  who,  not  being 
obeyed  on  calling  a  scholar  back  for  leaving 
the  room  irregularly,  left  the  house,  hatless 
and  coatless,  in  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the 
miserable  offender,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
villagers  and  the  derision  of  his  pupils. 

Wise  management  scarcely  ever  fails  in 
producing  a  more  lasting  effect  than  the 
severest  method  of  punishment.  As  a  body, 
teachers  do  not  seem  to  understand  this  fact, 
but  proceed  in  the  administration  of  school 
government  as  though  the  patriarchal  system, 
under  which  a  man  was  the  absolute  ruler 
in  his  own  household,  was  still  in  force. 
Absolutism  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  con- 
sent of  the  governed  must,  in  a  measure,  be 
gained;  for  what  the  world  needs  is  not 
weaker  wills,  but  wiser  wills — wills  under 
the  control  of  reason  and  righteousness. 
''There  maybe  occasions  when  willfulness 
and  obstinacy  and  wrong  must  be  directly 
met  and  mastered,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
such  issues  are  to  be  avoided."  **  Superior 
wisdom  should  be  used  in  turning  aside  an- 
tagonism rather  than  in  overcoming  it." 
N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 
♦ 

We  must  not  be  concerned  above  the  value 
of  the  thing  that  engages  us;  nor  raised 
above  reason  in  maintaining  what  we  think 
reasonable.  It  is  too  common  an  error  to 
invert  the  order  of  things,  by  making  an  end 
of  that  which  is  a  means,  and  a  means  of 
that  which  is  an  end.  Religion  and  govern- 
ment escape  not  this  mischief :  the  first  is  too 
often  made  a  means,  instead  of  an  end ;  the 
other  an  end,  instead  of  a  means. — Penn. 
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EDUCATION  THROUGH  THE  SENSES.*  | 

*'  FIRSTTHE  BLADE,  THEN  THE  EAR,  THEN  THE 
FULL  CORN  IN  THE  EAR.  '* 


BY  JOHN  BROWN,  M.  D. 

ONE  of  the  chief  sins  of  our  time  is 
hurry:  it  is  helter-skelter,  and  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  Off  we  go  all  too  swifr 
at  starting,  and  we  neither  run  so  fast  nor 
I  so  far  as  we  would  have  done,  had  we  taken 
it  cannily  at  first.  This  is  true  of  a  boy  as 
well  as  of  a  blood  colt.  Not  only  are  boys 
and  colts  made  to  do  the  work  and  the  run- 
ning of  full-grown  men  and  horses,  but 
they  are  hurried  out  of  themselves  and  their 
now,  and  pushed  into  the  middle  of  next 
week  where  nobody  is  wanting  them,  and 
beyond  which  they  frequently  never  get. 

The  main  duty  of  those  who  care  for  the 
young  is  to  secure  their  wholesome,  their 
entire  growth,  for  health  is  just  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  nature  in  its  due  se- 
quences and  proportions :  first  the  blade — 
then  the  ear — then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear ;  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Tem- 
ple wisely  says,  *'not  to  forget  wisdom  in 
teaching  knowledge."  If  the  blade  be 
forced,  and  usurp  the  capital  it  inherits ;  if 
it  be  robbed  by  you   its  guardian  of  its 

*  Wide  and  deep  is  the  regret  expressed  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  at  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  John 
Brown,  the  author  of  "  Rab  and  His  Friends,"  a 
delightful  sketch  that  at  once  took  its  place  among 
the  English  classics.  He  is  recognized  by  the  Spec- 
tator  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  Scotland  has 
produced,"  and  as  personally  "a  man  of  sweet  and 
noble  character."  The  American  pronounces  him 
"  the  poet-laureate  of  the  canine  race."  Another  writer 
regards  him  the  last  of  the  successors  of  that  great 
generation  in  which  Scott,  Lockhart,  and  Wilson 
were  the  most  remarkable  figures.  He  published, 
but  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  a  volume  of  essays, 
in  which  he  recorded  the  pride  with  which,  as  a  boy 
at  school  in  Edinburgh,  he  used  to  doflf  his  hat  when 
meeting  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  street.  It  is  believed 
that,  had  he  chosen  so  to  do,  he  might  have  written 
something  in  fiction  that  would  have  been  great ;  and 
it  was  his  singularly  modest  view  of  his  own  powers 
that  prevented  him  from  making  the  attempt.  Dr. 
Brown's  relations  with  animals,  especially  with  dogs, 
have  been  likened  to  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
numbered  among  his  friends  and  correspondents  some 
of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  time,  among  them  Glad- 
stone, Ruskin,  Thackeray,  Motley,  Dr.  Holmes,  and , 
Hawthorne.  Hawthorne  read  the  "  Rab  "  while  in 
England,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  in  praise  of  it. 
•'Almost  the  last  thing  I  do  in  England,"  he  said, 
*'is  to  thank  you  for  it."  Dr.  Brown  had  been  few 
times  out  of  his  native  land.  His  visits  to  London 
were  infrequent,  and  the  Continent  he  visited  only 
two  or  three  times.  In  1876  he  was  awarded  a  civil 
list  pension  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  recognition  of 
his  rare  literary  merits. 


birthright,  or  squandered  like  a  spendthrift, 
then  there  is  not  any  ear,  much  less  any 
corn  ;  if  the  blade  be  blasted  ox  dwarfed  in 
our  haste  and  greed  for  the  full  shock  and 
its  price,  we  spoil  all  three.  It  is  not  easy 
to  keep  this  always  before  one's  mind,  that 
the  young  **idea''  is  in  a  young  body,  and 
that  healthy  growth  and  harmless  passing  of 
the  time  are  more  to  be  cared  for  than  what 
is  vainly  called  accomplishment.  We  are 
preparing  him  to  run  his  race,  and  accom- 
plish that  which  is  one  of  his  chief  ends ; 
but  we  are  too  apt  to  start  him  off  at  his 
full  speed,  and  he  either  bolts  or  breaks 
down — the  worst  thing  for  him  generally 
being  to  win.  In  this  way  a  child  or  boy 
should  be  regarded  much  more  as  a 
mean  than  as  an  end,  and  his  cultiva- 
tion should  have  reference  to  this;  his 
mind,  as  old  Montaigne  said,  should  be 
forged,  as  well  as — indeed,  I  would  say, 
rather  than — furnished,  fed  rather  than 
filled — ^two  not  always  coincident  condi- 
tions. 

Now  exercise — the  joy  of  genuine  interest, 
of  origination,  of  activity,  of  excitement 
— the  play  of  the  faculties — this  is  the  true 
life  of  a  boy,  not  the  accumulation  of  mere 
words.  Words — the  coin  of  thought — ^un- 
less as  the  means  of  buying  something  else, 
are  just  as  useless  as  other  coin  when  it  is 
hoarded  ;  and  it  is  as  silly,  and  in  the  true 
sense  as  much  the  part  and  lot  of  a  miser, 
to  amass  words  for  their  own  sakes,  as  to 
keep  all  your  guineas  in  a  stocking  and 
never  spend  them,  but  be  satisfied  with 
every  now  and  then  looking  greedily  at 
them  and  making  them  chink.  Therefore 
it  is  that  I  dislike — as  indeed  who  doesn't  ? 
— ;the  cramming  system.  The  great  thing 
with  knowledge  and  the  young  is  to  secure 
that  it  shall  be  their  own — that  it  be  not 
merely  external  to  their  inner  and  real  self, 
but  shall  go  in  succutn  et  sanguinem;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  the  self-teaching  that  a 
baby  and  a  child  give  themselves  remains 
with  them  forever — it  is  of  their  essence, 
whereas  what  is  given  them  ab  extra,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  received  mechanically,  with- 
out relish,  and  without  any  energizing  of  the 
entire  nature,  remains  pitifully  useless  and 
wersh.  Try,  therefore,  always  to  get  the 
resident  teacher  inside  the  skin,  and  who  is 
forever  giving  his  lessons,  to  help  you  and 
be  on  your  side. 

'  Now  in  children,  as  we  all  know,  he 
works  chiefly  through  the  senses.  The 
quantity  of  accurate  observation — of  induc- 
tion, and  of  deduction  too  (both  of  a  much 
better  quality  than  most  of  Mr.  Buckle's) ; 
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of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known; of  inferring;  the  nicety  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  like  and  the  unlike,  the  com- 
mon and  the  rare,  the  odd  and  the  even ; 
the  skill  of  the  rough  and  the  smooth — of 
form,  of  appearance,  of  texture,  of  weight, 
of  all  the  minute  and  deep  philosophies  of 
the  touch  and  of  the  other  senses — the 
amount  of  this  sort  of  objective  knowledge 
which  every  child  of  eight  years  has  ac- 
quired— especially  if  he  can  play  in  the  lap 
of  nature  and  out  of  doors — and  acquired 
for  life,  is,  if  we  could  only  think  of  it, 
marvellous  beyond  any  of  our  mightiest 
marches  of  intellect.  Now,  could  we  only 
get  the  knowledge  of  the  school  to  go  as 
sweetly  and  deeply  and  clearly  into  the 
vitals  of  the  mind  as  this  self-teaching  has 
done,  and  this  is  the  paradisiac  way  of  it, 
we  should  make  the  young  mind  grow  as 
well  as  learn,  and  be  in  understanding  a 
man  as  well  as  in  simplicity  a  child;  we 
should  get  rid  of  much  of  that  dreary, 
sheer  endurance  of  their  school-hours — that 
stolid  lending  of  ears  that  do  not  hear — 
that  objectless  looking  without  ever  once 
seeing,  and  straining  their  minds  without 
an  aim ;  alternating,  it  may  be,  with  some 
feats  of  dexterity  and  effort,  like  a  man 
trying  to  lift  himself  in  his  own  arms,  or 
take  his  head  in  his  teeth,  exploits  as  dan- 
gerous, as  ungraceful,  and  as  useless,  except 
to  glorify  the  showman  and  bring  wages  in, 
as  the  feats  of  an  acrobat. 

But  you  will  ask,  how  is  all  this  to  be 
avoided  if  everybody  must  know  how  far 
the  sun  is  from  Georgium  SiduSy  and  how 
much  of  phosphorus  is  in  our  bones,  and  of 
ptyalin  and  flint  in  human  spittle — besides 
some  10,000  times  10,000  other  things 
which  we  must  be  told  and  try  to  remember, 
and  which  we  cannot  prove  not  to  be  true, 
but  which  I  decline  to  say  we  know. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  everybody  should 
know  everything?  Is  it  not  much  more  to 
the  purpose  for  every  man,  when  his  turn 
comes,  to  be  able  to  do  something ;  and  I 
say,  that  other  things  being  equal,  a  boy 
who  goes  bird-nesting,  and  makes  a  collec- 
tion of  eggs,  and  knows  all  their  colors  and 
spots,  going  through  the  excitements  and 
glories  of  getting  them,  and  observing 
everything  with  a  keenness,  an  intensity,  art 
exactness,  and  a  permanency,  which  only 
youth  and  a  quick  pulse,  and  fresh  blood 
and  spirits  couibined,  can  achieve — a  boy 
who  teaches  himself  natural  history  in  this 
way,  is  not  only  a  healthier  and  happier 
boy,  but  is  abler  in  mind  and  body  for 
entering  upon  the  great  game  of  life,  than 


the  pale,  nervous,  bright-eyed,  feverish, 
*' interesting'*  boy,  with  a  big  head  and  a 
small  chest  and  thin  legs,  who  is  the  **  cap- 
tain," the  miracle  of  the  school;  dux  fot 
his  brief  year  or  two  of  glory,  and,  if  he 
livcy  booby  for  life.  I  am,  of  course  not 
going  in  for  a  complete  curriculum  of  gen- 
eral ignorance;  but  I  am  for  calling  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  drawing  out  the 
minds,  the  energies,  the  hearts  of  their 
pupils  through  their  senses,  as  well  as  pour- 
ing in  through  these  same  apertures  the 
general  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  capital 
of  the  race,  into  this  one  small  being,  who, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  contrive  to  forget 
much  of  the  mere  words  he  has  unhappily 
learned. 

For  we  may  say  of  our  time  in  all  serious- 
ness, what  Sydney  Smith  said  in  the  fullness 
of  his  wisdom  and  his  fun,  of  the  panto- 
logic  master  of  Trinity — Science  is  our 
forte;  omniscience  is  our  foible.  There  is 
the  seed  of  a  whole  treatise,  a  whole 
organon  in  this  joke ;  think  over  it,  and  let 
it  simmer  in  your  mind,  and  you  will  feel 
its  significance  and  its  power.  Now,  what 
is  science  so  called  to  every  999  men  in 
1000,  but  something  that  the  one  man  tells 
them  he  has  been  told  by  some  one  else — 
who  may  be  one  among  say  50,000 — is  true, 
but  of  the  truth  of  which  these  999  men 
(and  probably  even  the  teaching  thousandth 
man)  can  have  no  direct  test,  and,  accord- 
ingly, for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which 
they,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  which  re- 
jects what  has  no  savor  and  is  superfluous, 
don't  care  one  fig.  How  much  better,  how 
much  dearer,  and  more  precious  in  a  double 
sense,  because  it  has  been  bought  by  them- 
selves— how  much  nobler  is  the  knowledge 
which  our  little  friend,  young  Edward 
Forbes,  **  that  marvellous  boy,*'  for  instance 
— and  what  an  instance  ! — is  picking  up,  as 
he  looks  into  everything  he  sees,  and  takes 
photographs  upon  his  retina — the  camera 
lucida  of  his  mind — which  never  fade,  of 
every  midge  that  washes  its  face  as  a  cat 
does,  and  preens  its  wings,  every  lady-bird 
that  alights  on  his  knee,  and  folds  and  un- 
folds her  gauzy  pinions  under  their  spotted 
and  glorious  lids.  How  more  real  is  not 
only  this  knowledge,  but  this  little  knowl- 
edger  in  his  entire  nature,  than  the  poor 
being  who  can  maunder  amazingly  the 
entire  circle  of  human  science  at  second,  or 
it  may  be,  twentieth  hand  ! 

There  are  some  admirable,  though  cur- 
sory remarks  on  **  Ornithology  as  a  Branch 
of  Liberal  Education,"  by  the  late  Dr. 
Adams    of    Banchory,     the     great    Greek 
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scholar,  in  a  pamphlet  bearing  this  title, 
which  he  read  as  a  paper  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Aber- 
deen. It  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  piece 
of  natural  history,  and  a  touching  coopera- 
tion of  father  and  son  in  the  same  field — 
the  one  on  the  banks  of  his  own  beautiful 
Dee  and  among  the  wilds  of  the  Grampians, 
the  other  among  the  Himalayas  and  the 
forests  of  Cashmere;  the  son  having  been 
enabled,  by  the  knowledge  of  his  native 
birds  got  under  his  father's  eye,  when 
placed  in  an  unknown  country,  to  recognize 
his  old  feathered  friends,  and  to  make  new 
ones  and  tell  their  story  \  it  is  also  valuable 
as  coming  from  a  man  of  enormous  scholar- 
ship and  knowledge — the  most  learned  phy- 
sician of  his  time — who  knew  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  all  those  old  fellows,  as  we  know 
Maunder  or  Lardner — a  hard-working  coun- 
try surgeon,  who  was  ready  to  run  at  any 
one's  call — but  who  did  not  despise  the 
modem  enlightenments  of  his  profession, 
because  they  were  not  in  Paulus  Agineta ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  de- 
spise the  admirable  and  industrious  Paul 
because  he  was  not  up  to  the  last  doctrine 
of  the  nucleated  cell,  or  did  not  read  his 
Hippocrates  by  the  blaze  of  Paraffine;  a 
man  greedy  of  all  knowledge,  and  welcom- 
ing it  from  all  comers,  but  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life  of  toil  and  thought,  gave  it 
as  his  conviction  that  one  of  the  best  helps 
to  true  education,  one  of  the  best  counter- 
actives to  the  necessary  mischiefs  of  mere 
scientific  teaching  and  information,  was  to 
be  found  in  getting  the  young  to  teach 
themselves  some  one  of  the  naturaf  sciences, 
and  singling  out  ornithology  as  one  of  the 
readiest  and  most  delightful  for  such  a  life 
as  his. 

I  end  these  intentionally  irregular  remarks 
by  a  story.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  one 
of  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Perthshire 
Highlands.  It  was  in  autumn,  and  the  lit- 
tle school  supported  mainly  by  the  Chief, 
who  dwelt  all  the  year  round  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  people,  was  to  be  examined  by 
the  minister,  whose  native  tongue,  like  that 
of  his  flock,  was  Gaelic,  and  who  was  as 
awkward  and  ineffectual,  and  sometimes  as 
unconsciously  indecorous,  in  his  English,  as 
a  Cockney  is  in  his  kilt.  It  was  a  great 
occasion  :  the  keen  -  eyed,  firm  -  limbed, 
brown-cheeked  little  fellows  were  all  in  a 
buzz  of  excitement  as  we  came  in,  and  be- 
fore the  examination  began  every  eye  was 
looking  at  us  strangers  as  a  dog  looks  at  his 
game,  or  when  seeking  it ;  they  knew  every- 
thing we  had  on,  everything  that  could  be 


known  through  their  senses.  1  never  felt 
myself  so  studied  and  scrutinized  before. 
If  any  one  could  have  examined  them  upon 
what  they  thus  mastered.  Sir  Charles  Trevel- 
lyan  and  John  Mill  would  have  come  away 
astonished,  and,  I  trust,  humble.  Well 
then,  the  work  of  the  day  began  ;  the  mill 
was  set  a-going,  and  what  a  change !  In 
an  instant  their  eyes  were  like  the  windows 
of  a  house  with  the  blinds  down;  no  one 
was  looking  out ;  everything  blank ;  their 
very  features  changed — their  jaws  fell,  their 
cheeks  flattened,  they  drooped  and  looked 
ill  at  ease — stupid,  drowsy,  sulky — and  get- 
ting them  to  speak,  or  think,  or  in  any  way 
to  energize,  was  like  trying  to  get  any  one 
to  come  to  the  window  at  three  of  a  sum- 
mer morning,  when,  if  they  do  come,  they 
are  half  awake,  rubbing  their  eyes  and 
growling.  So  with  my  little  Celts.  They 
were  like  an  idle  and  half  asleep  collie  by 
the  fireside,  as  contrasted  with  the  collie  on 
the  hill  and  in  the  joy  of  work ;  the  form 
of  dog  and  boy  are  there — he,  the  self  ot 
each,  was  elsewhere  (for  I  diff"er  from  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  in  thinking  that  the  dog  has 
the  reflex  ego,  and  is  a  very  knowing 
being).  I  noticed  that  anything  they  really 
knew  roused  them  somewhat;  what  they 
had  merely  to  transmit  or  pass  along,  as  if 
they  were  a  tube  through  which  the  master 
blew  the  pea  of  knowledge  into  our  faces, 
was  performed  as  stolidly  as  if  they  were 
nothing  but  a  tube. 

At  last  the  teacher  asked  where  Sheffield 
was,  and  was  answered ;  it  was  then  pointed 
to  by  the  dux,  as  a  dot  on  a  skeleton  map. 
And  now  came  a  flourish.  "  What  is  Shef- 
field famous  for  ?* '  Blank  stupor,  hopeless 
vacuity,  till  he  came  to  a  sort  of  sprouting 
Dougal  Cratur — ^almost  as  wee,  and  as 
glegg,  and  as  tousy  about  the  head,  as  my 
own  Kintail  terrier,  whom  I  saw  at  that 
moment  through  the  open  door  careering 
after  a  hopeless  rabbit,  with  much  benefit  to 
his  muscles  and  his  wind — who  was  trem- 
bling with  keenness.  He  shouted  out  some- 
thing which  was  liker  "cutlery**  than  any- 
thing else,  and  was  feceived  as  such  amid 
our  rapturous  applause.  I  then  ventured 
to  ask  the  master  to  ask  small  and  red 
Dougal  what  cutlery  was;  but  from  the 
sudden  erubescence  of  his  pallid,  ill-fed 
cheek,  and  the  alarming  brightness  of  his 
eyes,  I  twigged  at  once  that  he  didn't  him- 
self know  what  it  meant.  So  I  put  the 
question  myself,  and  was  not  surprised  to 
find  that  not  one  of  them,  from  Dougal  up 
to  a  young  strapping  shepherd  of  eighteen, 
knew  what  it  was. 
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I  told  them  that  Sheffield  was  famous  for 
making  knives,  and  scissors,  and  razors,  and 

'  that  cutlery  meant  the  manufacture  of  any- 
thing that  cuts.  Presto!  and  the  blinds 
were  all  up,  and  eagerness,  and  nous,  and 

I  brains  at  the  window.  I  happened  to  have 
a  Wharncliffe,  with  "Rodgers  and  Sons, 
Sheffield,"  on  the  blade.  I  sent  it  round, 
and  finally  presented  it  to  the  enraptured 
Dougal.  Would  not  each  one  of  those 
boys,  the  very  boobiest  there,  know  that 
knife  again  when  they  saw  it,  and  be  able 
to  pass  a  creditable  competitive  examination 
on  all  its  ins  and  outs?  and  wouldn't  they 
remember  *' cutlery'*  for  a  day  or  two! 
Well,  the  examination  over,  the  minister 
performed  an  oration  of  much  ambition 
and  difficulty  to  himself  and  to  us,  upon 
the  general  question,  and  a  great  many 
other  questions,  into  which  his  Gaelic  sub- 
til ty  fitted  like  the  mists  into  the  hollows  of 
Ben-a-Houlich,  with,  it  must  be  allowed,  a 
somewhat  similar  tendency  to  confuse  and 
conceal  what  was  "beneath ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  thanking  the  Chief,  as  he  well 
might,  for  his  generous  support  of  "this 
aixlent  cemetery  of  aedication/'  Ceme- 
tery indeed !  The  blind  leading  the  blind, 
with  the  ancient  result;  the  dead  burying 
their  dead. 

Now,  not  greater  is  the  change  we  made 
from  that  low,  small,  stifling,  gloomy, 
mephitic  room,  into  the  glorious  open  air, 
the  loch  lying  asleep  in  the  sun,  and  telling 
over  again  on  its  placid  face,  as  in  a  dream, 
every  hill  and  cloud,  and  birch  and  pine, 
and  passing  bird  and  cradled  boat;  the 
Black  Wood  of  Rannoch  standing  **in  the 
midst  of  its  own  darkness,*.'  frowning  out 
upon  us  like  the  Past  disturbed,  and  far  off 
in  the  clear  ether,  as  in  another  and  a  better 
world,  the  dim  Shepherds  of  Etive  pointing, 
like  ghosts  at  noonday,  to  the  weird  shad- 
ows of  Glencoe; — not  greater  was  this 
change,  than  is  that  from  the  dingy,  op- 
pressive weary  ''cemetery"  of  mere  word- 
knowledge  to  the  open  air,  the  light  and 

I         liberty,  the  divine  infinity  and  richness  of 

r         nature  and  her  teaching. 

We  cannot  change  our  time,  nor  would 

\        we  if  we  could.     It  is  God's  time  as  well 

I  as  ours.  And  our  time  is  emphatically  that 
for  achieving  and  recording  and  teaching 
man's  dominion  over  and  insight  into  mat- 
ter and  its  forces — his  subduing  the  earth ; 
but  let  us  turn  now  and  then  from  our  nec- 
essary and  honest  toil  in  this  neo-Platonic 
cavern  where  we  win  gold  and  renown,  and 
where  we  often  are  obliged  to  stand  in  our 
own  light,  and  watch  our  own  shadows  as 


they  glide,  huge  and  misshapen,  across  the 
inner  gloom ;  let  us  come  out  betimes  with 
our  gold,  that  we  may  spend  it  and  get 
"goods"  for  it,  and  when  we  can  look 
forth  on  that  ample  world  of  daylight 
which  we  can  never  hope  to  overrun,  and 
into  that  overarching  heaven  where,  amid 
clouds  and  storms,  lightning  and  sudden 
tempest,  there  are  revealed  to  those  who  look 
for-  them,  lucid  openings  into  the  pure, 
deep  empyrean,  "  as  it  were  the  very  body 
of  heaven  in  its  clearness;"  and  when,  best 
of  all,  we  may  remember  who  it  is  who 
stretched  out  these  heavens  as  a  tent  to 
dwell  in,  and  on  whose  footstool  we  may 
kneel,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  our  heart 
cry  aloud : 

Te  Deum  veneramur^ 

Te  Sancte  Pater  ! 

we  shall  return  into  our  cave,  and  to  our 
work,  all  the  better  of  such  a  lesson,  and  of 
such  a  reasonable  service,  and  dig  none  the 
worse. 

Science  which  ends  in  itself,  or  still 
worse,  returns  upon  its  maker,  and  gets  him 
to  worship  himself,  is  worse  than  none ;  it 
is  only  when  it  makes  it  more  clear  than 
before  who  is  the  Maker  and  Governor,  not 
only  of  the  pbjects,  but  of  the  subjects  of 
itself,  that  knowledge  is  the  mother  of  vir- 
tue. ^But  this  is  an  endless  theme.  My 
only  aim  in  these  desultory  hints  is  to  im- 
press parents  and  teachers  with  the  benefits 
of  the  study,  the  personal  engagement — 
with  their  own  hands  and  eyes,  and  legs 
and  ears — in  some  form  or  another  of  nat- 
ural history,  by  their  children  and  pupils 
and  themselves,  as  counteracting  evil,  and 
doing  immediate  and  actual  good.  Even 
the  immense  activity  in  the  Post-office- 
stamp  line  of  business  among  our  young- 
sters has  been  of  very  great  use  in  many 
ways,  besides  being  a  diversion  and  an 
interest.  I  myself  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Queensland,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
through  its  blue  two-penny. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how  far  wise 
and  clever  and  patriotic  men  may  occasion- 
ally go  in  the  way  of  giving  *'  your  son"  a 
stone  for  bread,  and  a  serpent  for  a  fish — 
may  get  the  nation's  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  and  give  their  own  labor  for 
that  which  satisfies  no  one;  industriously 
making  sawdust  into  the  shapes  of  bread, 
and  chaff  into  the  appearance  of  meal,  and 
contriving,  at  wonderful  expense  of  money 
and  brains,  to  show  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  feeding  upon  wind — ^let  him 
take  a  turn  through  certain  galleries  of  the 
Kensington  Museum. 
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'*  Yesterday  forenoon/*  writes  a  friend, 
"I  went  to  South  Kensington  Museum.  It 
is  really  an  absurd  collection.  A  great  deal 
of  valuable  material  and  a  great  deal  of 
perfect  rubbish.  The  analyses  are  even 
worse  than  I  was  led  to  suppose.  There  is 
an  ANALYSIS  OF  A  MAN.  First,  a  man  con- 
tains so  much  water,  and  there  you  have 
the  amount  of  water  in  a  bottle ;  so  much 
albumen,  and  there  is  the  albumen;  so 
much  phosphate  of  lime,  fat,  hsematin, 
fibrine,  salt,  etc.,  etc.  Then  in  tlie  next 
case  so  much  carbon;  so  much  phosphorus 
— a  bottle  with  sticks  of  phosphorus ;  so 
much  potassium,  and  there  is  a  bottle  with 
potassium;  calcium,  etc.  They  have  not 
bottles  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  etc., 
but  they  have  cubical  pieces  of  wood  on 
which  it  is  written  '  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  human  body  would  occupy  the  space 
of  176  (^.  .^.)  cubes  of  the  size  of  this,* 
etc.,  etc.*'  What  earthly  good  can  this  do 
any  one  ? 

So  then,  cultivate  observation,  energy, 
handicraft,  ingenuity,  outness  in  boys,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  pursuit  as  well  as  a  study. 
Look  after  the  blade,  and  don't  coax  or 
crush  the  ear  out  too  soon,  and  remember 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  is  not  due  till 
the  harvest,  when  the  great  School  breaks 
up,  and  we  must  all  dismiss  and  go  our 
several  ways. 


LET  THE  TEACHER  BE  PREPARED. 


BY    J.  T.  LUNN. 


THE  teacher  who  is  actuated  by  the  right 
spirit  will  never  be  content  to  be  men- 
tally at  a  stand-still,  or  to  ask  to  be  excused 
from  doing  what  he  requires  his  pupils  to  do, 
viz.,  study. 

Most  have  read  that  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  Rugby,  on  being  asked  why  he 
was  always  at  so  much  trouble  to  study  each 
lesson  previous  to  hearing  it,  said  '*  he 
would  rather  his  pupils  should  drink  from  a 
running  brook  than  from  a  stagnant  pond.** 
The  practice  which  the  very  learned  Doctor 
thought  necessary  to  keep  his  knowledge 
fresh  and  vigorous  is  one  which  many,  pos- 
sessing but  the  veriest  tithe  of  his  informa- 
tion, think  wholly  unnecessary.  We  have 
seen  many  such  who  betrayed  their  practice 
by  having,  previous  to  hearing  a  recitation, 
to  ask,  "Where  is  the  lesson?"  or,  *'On 
what  page  do  you  recite?**  Questions  of 
this  kind  force  a  conviction  of  the  inert 
th^r^cter  of  the  instruction  that  must  pre- 


vail under  such  a  system.  The  teacher 
should  know  where  each  lesson  is,  and  pre- 
vious to  hearing  should  look  it  over  and 
prepare  to  present  it  successfully.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  teachers  we  have  had, 
has  recently  said  that  if  our  teachers  were, 
without  previous  preparation  or  notice, 
called  on  to  recite  the  lesson  they  were  in- 
tending to  require  their  pupils  to  recite,  not 
one  in  ten  could  or  would  make  a  decent 
recitation.  This  assertion  may  have  been 
made  without  sufficient  data  to  justify  its 
sweeping  statement,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  all  our  teachers  would  make 
good  recitations  in  the  lessons  they  teach,  if 
called  upon  unawares.  A  good,  and  noth- 
ing more  than  just,  preparation  is  to  be 
able  to  recite  each  lesson  as  well  as  the  pu- 
pil ought  to  be  prepared  to  recite.  Any- 
thing less  than  such  preparation  means  that 
some  of  the  pupils  are  better  prepared  to 
hear  the  teacher  recite  than  is  the  teacher 
to  hear  the  pupils.  We  have  too  many 
teachers  who  must  have  a  book  to  look  at 
or  they  are  unable  to  conduct  an  exercise. 

But  preparation  of  this  kind  involves 
something  more  than  keeping  up  with  the 
classes,  a  progress  that  no  thoroughly -in- 
earnest  teacher  will  be  content  with ;  it 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  study  of 
branches  foreign  to  the  school  work  in 
which  the  teacher  is  engaged.  Such  ad- 
vance work  will,  by  increasing  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  developing  the  capabilities, 
procuring  higher  certificates,  tend  to  place 
the  person  doing  it  in  better  positions  and 
increase  his  chances  for  success  in  the  battle 
of  life.  We  know  a  few  who  are  doing 
this  good  work,  and  year  by  year  they  de- 
velop in  mind  and  character,  and  gain  in 
position  and  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted. 

Such  outside  work  for  mental  improve- 
ment may  have  a  two -fold  object — the  gain- 
ing of  a  wider  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  higher  grade  of  cer- 
tificates. We  think  the  latter  object  has 
one  recommendation  over  the.  other — it  en- 
ables us  more  readily  to  measure  our  prog- 
ress and  direct  our  efforts  towards  a  definite 
end.  We  think  that  any  teacher  who 
started  as  a  third -grade  certificate  holder 
should,  after  three  years  teaching,  be  able 
to  take  a  second-grade,  and  after  three  years 
more  teaching  take  a  first-grade  certificate. 
We  have  those  who  have  done  all  this,  and 
''what  man  has  done  man  can  do;'*  we 
have  others  who,  while  teaching,  have  kept 
up  with  their  classes  in  our  Normal  schooU 
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or  the  University.  It  made  hard  work,  but 
it  paid  well — far  better  than  the  stationary 
condition  of  some  others  has  paid  them. 
Some  say  we  can  not  find  time  to  do  any 
such  work.  To  such  we  say,  Time  must  be 
found  if  you  do  such  work,  and  you  can 
find  time  if  you  resolutely  set  about  it  and 
adopt  as  a  motto  '*  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way."  The  mind  that  must  suc- 
cessfully feed  others  must  itself  be  fed — 
judiciously  and  generously — or  instead  of 
presenting  the  vital  germ-enveloping  kernel 
of  knowledge,  it  will  present  merely  its 
withered  husks  or  chaff. 


LABOR  FOR  FUTURE  RESULTS. 


CHARLES  NORTHEND. 


ONE  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
teachers  of  the  present  century  once  re- 
marked to  a  pupil,  who  was  restive  under 
some  well-merited  discipline,  ''I  care  far 
less  as  to  what  you  think  of  me  and  my 
treatment  now  than  I  do  what  you  will  think 
of  me  and  my  management  twenty  years 
hence. '  *  The  teacher  referred  to  was  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  academies 
in  New  England, — an  honor  to  his  chosen 
profession,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and  labored. 
Several  years  have  passed  since  he  was  called 
to  his  reward,  but  the  student  to  whom  the 
remark  was  made  is  still  living,  and  is  a 
highly  respectable  and  useful  member  of  the 
clerical  profession.  Though  at  the  time  the 
remark  was  made  he  felt  not  its  force,  he 
has  lived  long  enough  to  appreciate  its  truth 
and  wisdom. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  incident  which 
we  would  be  glad  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  teachers.  The  lesson  is  this:  ** Labor 
for  the  future  good  and  usefulness  of  your 
pupils.  liCt  all  your  instruction  and  disci- 
pline have  reference  to  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  as  men  and  women  in  coming 
years. '  *  Probably  there  is  no  class  of  labor- 
ers more  strongly  tempted  to  gain  immediate 
results  than  teachers.  When  the  release  from 
some  difficult  task,  or  from  some  well-de- 
served discipline,  will  secure  the  temporary 
good-will  of  a  pupil  and  the  good  opinion  of 
his  parents,  the  teacher  is  often  strongly 
tempted  to  yield  to  a  momentary  pressure 
without  considering  what  the  effect  will  be 
upon  the  future  of  the  pupil.  In  this  way 
many  a  teacher  of  moderate  abilities  has 
gained  an  ephemeral  popularity,  while 
another  of  rare  powers  and  marked  fidelity 


has,  for  a  time,  failed  to  scure  popular 
favor.  But  in  '*the  long  riM,"  the  strictly 
faithful  and  conscientious  teacher  will  * '  bear 
the  palm*'  and  receive  true  honor  and 
respect. 

The  true  teacher  will  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  highest  and  best  good  of  his  pupils, 
and  not  allow  himself  to  relax  either  in  rules 
of  study  or  discipline,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  the  immediate  good  will  either  of 
pupils  or  parents.  Let  it  be  remembered  by 
the  teacher"  that  his  pupils  will  soon  becom*:? 
citizens  and  that  his  great  and  constant  duty 
is  to  give  them  such  instruction  and  discipline 
as  will  tend  best  to  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  of  good  citizens. 

If  a  boy  about  to  go  upon  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion should  be  excused  by  an  indulgent 
father  from  taking  the  necessary  ammunition 
on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  like  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it,  he  might,  for  the 
time,  thank  his  father  for  the  act  of  indul- 
gence, but  how  will  he  feel  when  he  rear.nes 
the  hunting-ground,  finds  the  desired  game 
abundant  and  himself  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  securing  the  same  ?  Will 
he  not  feel  inclined  to  censure  his  over- 
indulgent  father  for  allowing  him  to  come 
without  the  needed  ammunition?  Most 
certainly  he  will,  and  he  will  also  feel  that 
his  excursion  has  proved  a  useless  one — a 
failure. 

It  is  the  teacher's  high  duty  to  send  his 
pupils  forth  into  the  community  well  stored 
with  such  information  and  discipline  as  they 
will  need  to  enable  them  wisely  and  success- 
fully to  discharge  the  duties  and  meet  the 
obligations  which  await  all  good  citizens. 

To  the  teacher  we  would  say, — strive  to 
be  strictly  faithful  in  all  your  duties.  Aim 
not  for  mere  temporary  applause,  but  for  the 
highest  good  of  your  pupils.  In  every  case 
let  the  question  be,  not  how  will  this  or  that 
course  best  please  pupil  or  parent, — but 
rather,  what  course  will  best  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  pupils  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
manhood?  Strive  to  have  your  entire  deal- 
ings with  your  pupils  of  such  a  nature  that 
when  you  meet  them  as  men  they  will  greet 
you  as  one  who  has  been  faithful  to  them, 
and  given  them  such  lessons  and  discipline 
as  had  prepared  them  to  ''act  wisely**  their 
parts  in  life. 

Teacher, — your  duty  is  not  simply  to  per- 
form the  "routine*'  duties  of  the  school 
room, — but  so  to  labor  that  you  will  daily 
do  something,  by  word  or  action, — often 
more  by  action  than  by  word, — to  prepare 
your  pupils  for  the  wise  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  How 
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soon  the  boy;  of  to-day  will  become  men, — 
powerful  in  their  influence  for  good  or  evil! 
Which  it  shall  be,  depends  largely  upon  those 
who  shape  their  early  discipline  and  educa- 
tion. Teacher, — don't  forget,  that,  in  no 
small  degree,  you  decide  what  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  future  will  be. 


PLAIN  ENGLISH. 


IN  his  recent  lecture  at  Haverford  College, 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  eminent 
P^nglish  historian,  spoke  at  considerable 
length  on  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
words  have  come  into  our  language  and 
displaced  good  English  words  without 
cause.  He  said  that  Americans  have  re- 
tained many  good  English  words  which  in 
England  have  been  discarded.  The  word 
**  fall,'*  a  season  of  the  year,  is  an  English 
word  in  use  in  America,  which  has  been 
displaced  in  England  by  -the  Latin  word 
**  autumn,'*  and  he  told  how  an  English- 
man complained  in  a  letter  to  an  English 
newspaper  of  the  American  use  of  this  word, 
supposing  that  it  had  been  invented  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Each 
country  has  kept  words  which  the  other 
has  lost.  Mr.  Freeman  believes  that  any 
thought  worth  the  thinking  can  be  put 
forth  clearly  in  English,  without  the  use  of 
foreign  help,  or  of  strange,  out-of-the- 
way  words,  the  jargon  of  diplomacy,  etc. 
This  kind  of  talk  is  used  by  cunning  people 
who  want  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  and 
by  silly  people  because  they  think  it  sounds 
fine. 

He  had  been  looking  over  a  file  of  Benja- 
min Franklin's  newspaper  the  other  day, 
and  noticed  how  he  told  his  story,  in  a 
straightforward,  witty,  taking  way,  with 
none  of  that  forced  humor  and  "  tall  talk" 
of  which  we  have  so  much  at  present  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  He  saw  no  use  in 
''donate"  and  "locate,"  and  thought  "be- 
gin" much  better  than  "  commence,"  "  in- 
augurate' '  and  ' '  initiate. ' '  To  illustrate,  he 
once  wrote  with  a  good  deal  of  care  this 
sentence  :  "  The  time  had  now  come  when 
the  man  who  had  done  all  this  good  to  his 
native  land  was  to  undo  it  with  his  own 
hand."  There  was  only  one  foreign  word, 
"native,"  in  the  sentence;  he  might  have 
used  "  father"  land,  but  this  was  the  other 
extreme.  For  the  sentence,  "  the  time  had 
now  come,"  etc.,  he  advised  them  not  to 
say,  "the  period  had  now  arrived  when  the 
individual  who  had  conferred,"  etc. 


It  may  interest  those  persons  who  have 
been  induced,  "because  it  is  English,"  to 
sound  the  "i"  instead  of  the  "e"  in  the 
first  syllable  of  "either,"  or  "neither,"  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Freeman  sounds  the  "e." 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  them  also  to  learn 
that,  unlike  a  New  Englander,  Dr.  Freeman 
never  slurs  final  "r"  but,  like  a  Pennsylva- 
nian,  gives  to  it  the  round  and  full  tone  that 
is  its  due.  Webster's  Dictionary  sajrs 
"Analogy,  as  well  as  the  best  and  most 
general  usage,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
<?-ther"  as  against  i-ther;  and  all  lexicog- 
raphers of  note  agree  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion Mher  is  to  be  preferred. 


Question  of  the  Hour. — How  much 
shall  be  paid  for  labor?  is  the  question  of 
the  hour.  The  poorly-paid  factory-girl  is 
commiserated,  the  hard-working  mechanic 
condoled,  the  merchant's  clerk  pitied  ;  and 
the  world  is  full  of  philanthropic  individ- 
uals who  are  mourning  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  over  the  wrongs  perpetrated,  under 
the  name  of  labor.  But  amid  all  this  la- 
mentation, who  is  crying  aloud  and  shedding 
tears  over  the  sad  fate  of  the  common-school 
teacher?  We  suggest  that  Joseph  Cook 
prepare  a  lecture  on  teachers'  woes. 

1.  They  never  reach  the  limit  of  a  pos- 
sible examination. 

2.  They  are  employed  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  their  engagements  must 
terminate  in  three  or  four  months,  and  may 
be  brought  summarily  to  a  close. 

3.  They  are  often  paid  less  than  the  fac- 
tory-girl, and  the  maid-of-all-work  in  the 
kitchen. 

4.  They  are  in  constant  fear  from  meddle- 
some parents  who  desire  continually  to  dic- 
tate how  school  work  shall  be  done.  As  a 
result^  they  lose  their  own  self-respect,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  If  they  are  individuals  of  spirit  and 
talent,  they  abandon  their  temporary  calling 
with  disgust,  and  vow  never  to  enter  the 
school-room  as  teachers  again. 

Reforms  are  needed:  Teaching  should 
be  undertaken  as  a  life-work.  Permanence 
in  one  place  should  be  guaranteed.  A 
decent  salary  should  be  promptly  paid. 
The  work  of  teaching  should  be  classed  equal 
to  the  learned  professions.  It  should  be 
prepared  for,  entered  upon,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
spirit,  as  law,  divinity,  or  medicine.  Until 
this  is  done,  it  is  the  greatest  joke  of  the 
century  to  talk  about  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. Ed.  Monthly, 
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TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.* 


A  REMARKABLE  LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  PENN 
TO  THE  "  FREE  SOQETY  OF  TRA- 
DERS OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  *  *     ' 


Satnetking  of  what  was  done,  and  much  of 
xvAat  was  seen,  by  a  Competent  Witness  dur- 
ing the  First  Year  of  the  History  of  the  Pro- 
vince. Detailed  and  Graphic  Account,  by 
William  Penn  himself  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  during  the  First  Year  of  his  Residence 
in  Pennsylvania. 


AFTER  his  famous  Treaty  with  the  Indi- 
ans, William  Penn  went  up  the  Dela- 
ware a  few  miles,  to  see  the  mansion  which 
Colonel  Markham  had  been  preparing  for 
him.  It  was  erected,  but  not  finished.  The 
manor  on  which  it  stood  was  beautifully  sit- 
uated, being  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
over  against  the  present  Burlington,  and 
only  a  few  miles  below  the  falls  of  Trenton. 
The  mansion  was  built  of  brick,  and  was 
large  and  commodious.  There  was  a  spa- 
cious hall  in  it,  intended  as  a  hall  of  audi- 
ence for  the  sovereigns  of  the  soil.  Reserv- 
ing this  for  his  own  residence,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Pennsbury. 

From  Pennsbury  he  returned  to  Chester. 
Having  now  fairly  purchased  the  land  of  the 
natives,  he  ordered  a  regular  survey  of  it. 
This  was  performed  by  Thomas  Holme,  who 
had  come  out  as  Surveyor  General  of  the 
province.  During  the  survey  he  pitched 
upon  Coaquannoc  as  the  most  noble  and 
cononodious  place  for  his  new  city.  It  was 
situated  between  the  two  rivers  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware,  and  therefore  bounded  by 
them  on  these  sides.  The  junction  of  two 
such  rivers,  and  both  of  them  navigable,  the 

*  This  extended  article,  which  is  condensed  from 
Thomas  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn,  is  chiefly  interesting 
from  the  remarl^ble  letter  here  given,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  the  year  1683— during  his  first  visit  to  the 
province — to  the  London  "  Free  Society  of  Traders  of 
Pennsylvania."  He  writes  them  in  detail  upon  many 
points,  describing  the  country,  its  climate,  soil,  and 
productions  of  every  kind ;  the  inhabitants,  their  man- 
ners and  customs ;  the  colonists,  Dutch,  Swedes  and 
Finns,  who  had  preceded  himself  in  the  occupancy  of 
these  regions ;  and  the  work  already  done  in  his  new 
government,  and  in  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia, 
not  yet  a  year  old.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  our  readers  has  ever  heard  of  this  letter, 
much  less  seen  it,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted  at  length 
as  matter  of  unusual  inter^t  at  this  time.  It  is  the 
only  extended  account  of  its  kind  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  first  year  of  our  Pennsylvania  history. 
Its  statements  may  be  accepted  with  confidence,  since 
Wm.  Penn  was  a  competent  observer — having  trav- 
eled widely  and  seen  much — and  a  man  whose  one 
aim  in  life  was  absolute  integrity  in  word  and  deed. 


great  width  and  depth  of  the  latter  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  commerce,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  stratum  of  brick  earth  on  the  spot, 
immense  quarries  of  building  stone  in  the 
neighborhood,  these  and  other  circumstan- 
ces determined  him  in  the  choice  of  it.  It 
happened,  however,  that  it  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Swedes  ;  but  the  latter,  on 
application  being  made  to  them,  cheerfully 
exchanged  it  for  land  in  another  quarter. 

Having  now  determined  upon  the  site,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  plan  of  the  city,  he  in- 
structed Thomas  Holme  to  make  a  map  of  it, 
in  which  the  streets  were  to  be  laid  out  as 
they  were  to  be  afterwards  built.  There 
were  to  be  two  large  streets,  the  one  front- 
ing the  Delaware  on  the  east,  and  the  other 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  of  a  mile  in 
length.  A  third,  to  be  called  High  Street, 
of  one  hundred  feet  broad,  was  to  run  di- 
rectly through  the  middle  of  the  city  so  as 
to  communicate  with  the  streets  now  men- 
tioned at  right  angles ;  that  is,  it  was  to  nm 
through  the  middle  from  river  to  river,  or 
from  east  to  west.  A  fourth  of  the  same 
breadth,  to  be  called  Broad  Street,  was  to 
run  through  the  middle  also,  but  to  intersect 
High  Street  at  right  angles,  or  to  run  from 
north  to  south.  Eight  streets,  fifty  feet  wide, 
were  to  be  made  parallel  to  High  Street,  that 
is,  from  river  to  river ;  and  twenty,  of  the 
like  width,  parallel  to  Broad  Street,  that  is, 
to  cross  the  former  from  side  to  side.  The 
streets  running  from  east  to  west,  were  to 
be  named  according  to  their  numerical  order, 
such  as  First,  Second,  and  Third  Street,  and 
those  from  north  to  south  according  to 
the  woods  of  the  country,  such  as  Vine, 
Spruce,  Pine,  Sassafras  (Race),  Cedar  and 
others.  There  was  to  be,  however,  a  square 
of  ten  acres  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  each 
comer  of  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  pub- 
lic offices.  There  was  to  be  also  in  each 
quarter  of  it  a  square  of  eight  acres,  to  be 
used  by  the  citizens  in  like  manner  as  Moor- 
fields  in  London.  The  city  having  been 
thus  planned,  he  gave  it  the  name,  which 
he  had  long  reserved  for  it,  namely,  Phila- 
delphia, in  token  of  that  principle  of  broth- 
erly love,  upon  which  he  had  come  to  these 
parts;  which  he  had  shown  to  Dutch, 
Swedes,  Indians,  and  others  alike ;  and 
which  he  wished  might  forever  characterize 
his  new  dominions. 

Scarcely  was  this  plan  determined  upon, 
when,  late  as  the  season  was,  some  of  the 
settlers  began  to  build,  and  this  with  such 
rapidity,  being  assisted  by  the  Swedes,  that 
several  houses  were  erected  in  this  year.  He 
himself  was   employed   in   the    meanwhile 
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with  Thomas  Holme  in  finishing  the  survey 
of  his  grants  and  purchases ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  he  divided  the  Province  and 
Territories,  each  into  three  counties.  The 
Province  contained  those  of  Philadelphia, 
Bucks  and  Chester ;  the  first  so  named  from 
the  city,  which  was  then  building  ;  the  sec- 
ond from  Buckinghamshire  in  England, 
which  was  the  land  of  his  ancestors ;  and 
the  third  from  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
his  friend  Pearson.  The  Territories  [now 
Delaware]  contained  those  of  Newcastle, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  the  latter  of  which  he  so 
named  out  of  respect  to  his  wife's  family, 
Sussex  in  England  having  been  the  county 
of  their  nativity  for  generations. 

From  the  larger  he  proceeded  to  the  infe- 
rior divisions,  employed  himself  in  marking 
out  townships,  and  laying  out  lots.     And 
ficre  he  did  not  forget  his  venerable  friend 
ajnd  companion  in  the  ministry,  George  Fox, 
for  whom  as  a  small  testimony  of  respect  he 
reserved  an  allotment  of  a  thousand  acres. 
The  deed  of  grant  for  this  land  is  extant,  as 
well  as  a  will  made  by  George  Fox  prior  to 
that,  which  was  proved  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, in  which  he  devised  the  said  land  to 
John   Rouse,  Thomas  Lower,  and   Daniel 
Abrahams,  and  their  children,  to  be  equally 
divided  among  them ;  reserving,  however, 
six  acres  for  a  meeting-house,  a  school-house 
and  a  burying-place  for  Friends,  and  also 
ten  acres  for  a  close  to  put  their  horses  in 
while  at  meeting,  that  they  might  not  be 
lost  in  the  woods. 

There  are  two  letters  written  by  William 
Penn,  while  occupied  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  both  dated  from  Chester,  ex- 
tracts from  which  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader.  In  the  first  of  these  he  ex- 
presses himself  thus : 

I  bless  the  Lord  I  am  very  well,  and  much 
satisfied  with  my  place  and  portion ;  yet  busy 
enough,  having  much  to  do  to  please  all,  and 
yet  to  have  an  eye  to  those  that  are  not  here  to 
please  themselves. 

I  have  been  at  New  York,  Long  Island,  East 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  in  which  I  have  had  good 
and  eminent  service  for  the  Lord. 

I  am  now  casting  the  country  into  townships 
for  large  lots  of  land.  I  have  held  an  Assembly, 
in  which  many  good  laws  are  passe^l.  We  could 
not  stay  safely  till  spring  for  a  Government.  I 
have  annexed  the  Territories,  lately  obtained,  to 
the  Province,  and  passed  a  general  naturaliza- 
tion for  strangers,  which  hath  much  pleased  the 
people. 

As  to  outward  things,  we  are  satisfied  ;  the 
land  good,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs 
plentiful,  and  provision  good  and  easy  to  come 
at;  an  innumerable  quantity  of  wild  fowl  and 
fish:  in  fine,  here  is  what  an  Abraham,  Isaac 


and  Jacob  would  be  well  contented  with  ;  and 
service  enough  for  God,  for  the  fields  are  here 
white  for  harvest.  O,  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of 
these  parts,  freed  from  the  anxious  and  trouble- 
some solicitations,  hurries,  and  perplexities  of 
woeful  Europe  ? 

In  the  other  letter,  which  was .  written  to 
a  person  who  had  ungenerously  and  unduly 
reflected  upon  him,  we  see  the- care,  anxiety 
and  vigilance  which  he  manifested  in  his 
new  station,  his  disinterested  motives  for 
seeking  it,  and  the  humility  of  his  mind 
when  he  had  obtained  it.     He  says : 

Keep  thy  place.  I  am  in  mine.  I  am  not 
sitting  down  m  a  greatness  which  I  have  denied. 
I  am  day  and  night  spending  my  life,  my  time, 
my  money,  and  am  not  sixpence  enriched  by  this 
greatness  (costs  in  getting,  settling,  transporta- 
tion, and  maintenance,  now  in  a  public  manner, 
but  at  my  own  charge,  duly  considered),  to  say 
nothing  of  my  hazard,  and  the  distance  I  am 
from  a  considerable  estate,  and,  which  is  more, 
from  my  deal"  wife  and  poor  children. 

Well,  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  righteous  judgment. 
Had  I  indeed  sought  greatness,  I  had  staid  at 
home,  where  the  difference  between  what  I  am 
here,  and  what  was  offered  and  I  could  have 
been  there  in  power  and  wealth,  is  as  wide  as  the 
places  are.  No  :  I  came  for  the  Lord's  sake  ; 
and  therefore  have  I  stood  to  this  day,  well,  and 
diligent,  and  successful,  blessed  be  his  power! 
Nor  shall  I  trouble  myself  to  tell  thee  what  I  am 
to  the  people  of  this  place 'in  travails,  watchings," 
spcndings,  and  to  my  servants  every  way  freely, 
not  like  a  selfish  man.  I  have  many  witnesses. 
To  conclude:  It  is  now  in  Friends*  hands. 
Through  my  travail,  faith,  and  patience,  it  came. 
If  Friends  here  keep  to  God  in  tne  justice,  mercy, 
equity,  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  their  enemies  will 
be  their  footstool :  if  not,  their  heirs,  and  my 
heirs  too,  will  lose  all,  and  desolation  will-follovr. 
But,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  we  are  well,  and  alive 
in  the  dear  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  his 
tender,  heavenly  Spirit ;  and  our  faith  is  ror  our- 
selves and  one  another,  that  the  Lord  will  be 
with  us  a  King  and  Counsellor  forever.'* 

After  this,  a  number  of  vessels  arrived 
in  the  Delaware  from  Somersetshire,  Che- 
shire, Lancashire,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Out 
of  the  twenty-  three  which  sailed  from  thence, 
not  one  was  lost.  They  brought  with  them 
altogether  more  than  two  thousand  souls. 
These  were  mostly  Quakers,  who  had  bought 
allotments,  and  had  come  to  occupy  them. 
They  had  left  their  country,  as  we  learn 
from  **The  Planter's  Speech  to  his  Neigh- 
bors,*' published  at  this  time,  "that  they 
might  lead  a  life  quiet  and  peaceable,  free 
from  the  vexations  they  had  experienced,  and 
during  which  they  might  worship  the  great 
Creator  in  their  own  way ;  that  here,  as  on  a 
virgin  Elysian  shore,  they  might  be  freed 
from  the  sight  of  odious  and  infectious  exam- 
ples, and  of  the  wickedness  and  profligacy  of 
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the  European  world;  that  as  trees  were 
transplanted  from  one  soil  to  another  to 
make  them  better  bearers,  so  here,  under  the 
protection  of  God,  they  might  the  better 
bring  forth  fruit  to  their  own  edification  and 
his  glory;  and  lastly,  that  by  affording  an 
example  of  holy  and  pious  living  they  might 
more  effectually  impress  the  heathen  around 
thenQ,  and  thus  bring  them  forth  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  to  that  pure  and  perfect  light 
which  emanated  from  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

When  the  vessels  arrived,  the  Swedes  very 
kindly  volunteered  their  services  in  unload- 
ing them ;  and  as  they  arrived  not  all  at 
once,  but  in  succession,  the  goods  were  more 
speedily  brought  on  shore,  and  the  passen- 
gers more  easily  accommodated  and  disposed 
of.  The  latter,  as  they  were  landed,  dis- 
tributed themselves  through  the  country, 
some  going  one  way  and  some  another,  some 
settling  within  the  Territories,  X)thers  within 
the  Province,  according  as  their  lots  or  as 
their  friends  and  expectations  lay.  Their 
number  being  altogether  great  they  appeared, 
when  thus  distributed,  to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  land.  There  were  people  appar- 
ently all  the  way,  though  thinly  scattered, 
from  the  Falls  of  Trenton  to  Chester.  Tak- 
ing in  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  and  those  who 
had  gone  out  with  Colonel  Markham  and 
William  Penn,  and  the  new-comers  just  men- 
tioned, and  including  men,  women  and 
children,  their  total  number  did  not  fall 
short  of  six  thousand  persons ;  so  that  Wil- 
liam Penn  may  be  said  to  have  raised  a 
colony  at  once  in  his  new  domains. 

Many  of  those  who  had  arrived  being  of  a 
sober  cast,  and  having  property,  had  brought 
out  with  them  houses  in  frame,  tools,  imple- 
ments, and  furniture,  and  also  food  and 
raiment  sufficient  to  last  them  for  some  time 
after  their  arrival.  All  such  experienced  the 
benefit  of  their  prudence.  Others  were  not 
so  well  provided,  but  coming  some  weeks 
before  the  winter  began,  they  were  enabled 
to  get  through  it  with  more  comfort  than 
could  have  been  expected,  as  it  related  to 
their  habitations.  They  used  the  short 
opportunity  they  had  in  cutting  down  wood, 
and  working  it,  and  putting  it  together,  so 
as  to  construct  temporary  huts.  William 
Penn  furnished  them  with  a  general  plan  for 
these.  They  were  to  be  rather  better  than 
thirty  feet  long,  and  eighteen  wide.  There 
was  to  be  a  partition  in  the  middle,  so  that 
each  was  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 
When  the  shell  was  up,  it  was  to  be  covered 
and  defended  on  the  outside  by  clapboards. 
It  was  to  be  lined  also  in  the  inside  by  tbe 


same.  The  intervening  space  between  the 
external  covering  and  inside  lining  was  to  be 
filled  with  earth,  to  keep  out  the  cold  and 
frost.  The  ground  floor  was  to  be  made  of 
clay,  and  the  upper,  or  loft,  of  wood.  The 
latter  was  to  be  divided  or  not,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  family.  As  to  the  roof,  it 
was  to  be  of  clapboard  also.  Others  arrived 
too  late  in  the  season  to  be  able  to'  raise 
themselves  habitations.  These  suffered  more 
or  less  from  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Some 
of  them  were  kindly  taken  in  by  the  Swedes 
and  others ;  but  the  rest  were  obliged  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  the  city  was  building-  This  standing 
high,  and  being  dry,  they  dug  large  holes  in 
it,  and  in  these  they  lived.  These  dwelling 
places  went  by  the  name  of  the  Caves, ^ 

With  respect  to  provisions,  they  fared  bet- 
ter, all  of  them,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  country  which  all  around,  except 
just  upon  the  shore,  was  an  entire  wilder- 
ness. Yet  in  this  situation  they  met  with 
occasional  support.  The  wild  pigeons  flew 
about  in  such  numbers,  that  the  air  was 
sometimes  darkened  by  them  ;  and,  flying 
low,  they  were  knocked  '  down  in  great 
numbers  by  those  who  had  no  other  means 
of  taking  them.  The  supply  from  these  was 
at  times  so  great  that  they  could  not  con- 
sume them  while  fresh ;  they  therefore  salted 
the  overplus.  The  Indians  also  were  remark- 
ably kind  to  them.  They  hunted  for  them 
frequently,  doing  their  utmost  to  feed  them. 
They  considered  them  all  as  the  chidren  of 
Onas,  which  was  their  name  for  Penn  in  the 
Indian  language;  and,  looking  upon  him 
ever  since  the  Great  Treaty  as  their  own 
father  also,  they  treated  them  as  brothers. 

William  Penn  having  divided  the  land 
into  counties,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  ap- 
pointed sheriff's  to  each ;  soon  after  which 
he  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  members 
both  to  sit  in  Council  and  General  Assembly,  * 
according  to  the  Constitution,  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  One  of  these  writs 
has  been  preserved.  It  runs  as  follows : 
William  Penn,  Proprietary  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Territories  thereunto  be- 
longing : 

I  do  hereby,  in  the  King's  name,  empower 
and  require  thee  to  summon  all  the  Freeholders 
in  thy  Bailiwick  to  meet  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  next  month  at  the  Falls  upon  Delaware  river. 


*  Soon  after  the  new  year  had  begtm  an  infant  was 
born  in  ones  of  these  caves^  who  was  named  John  Key. 
He  was  the  first-bom  child  of  English  parents  in  the 
colony,  and  Wm.  Penn  recorded  the  event  of  his  birth 
by  making  him  a  gift  of  a  tract  of  land.  Key  lived 
to  a  great  age,  but  never  to  the  day  of  his  death  did 
he  lose  the  name  of  "  First-bom." — Oarkson^ 
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and  that  they  then  and  there  elect  and  choose 
out  of  themselves  twelve  persons  of  most  note 
for  wisdom  and  integrity,  to  serve  as  their  dele- 
gates in  the  Provincial  Council  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month 
(March)  next,  that  they  may  all  personally  ap- 
pear at  an  Assembly  at  the  place  aforesaid, 
'  according  to  the  contents  of  my  Charter  of  Lib- 
erties, of  which  thou  art  to  make  me  a  true  and 
faithful  return. 

Given  at  Philadelphia  —  month  —  1^2. 
To  Richard  Noble,  High  Sheriff  of  county  of  Bucks. 
*  *  *  * 

The  Legislative  Assembly  being  over,  and 
the  members  returned  to  their  habitations, 
William  Penn  directed  his  attention  to  his 
new  city.  By  this  time  Philadelphia  had 
begun  to  rise  out  of  the  ground.  The  first 
house  finished  there  was  built  by  George 
Guest.  The  owner  of  it  used  it  as  a  tavern, 
a  good  speculation  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  called  it  the  Blue  Anchor.  Soon 
after,  many  small  houses  were  erected.  Larg- 
er and  more  commodious  followed,  and  this 
so  rapidly  that,  including  ordinary  and  good 
houses,  not  less  than  a  hundred  were  found 
in  their  proper  stations  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  William  Penn,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  have  had  a  mind  capable  of  direct- 
ing its  energies  usefully  to  every  department 
of  a  new  colony,  whether  in  that  of  agricul- 
ture, building,  government,  or  religion.  His 
plan  for  the  govemmeut  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia has  been  considered  as  the  work  ot 
a  provident  and  great  architect ;  and  to  that 
sleepless  spirit  of  vigilance,  that  spirit  which 
he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  of  con- 
stantly overlooking  and  forwarding  what- 
ever he  had  begun,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  that 
so  great  a  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
buildings  in  so  short  a  time.  Dean  Prideaux, 
in  his  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  gives  a  plan  or  model 
of  the  city  of  ancient  Babylon,  after  which 
he  speaks  thus: 

Much  according  to  this  model  hath  William 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  laid  out  the  ground  for  this 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  were 
it  all  built  according  to  that  design,  it  would  be 
the  fairest'  and  best  city  in  all  America,  and  not 
much  behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world. 

The  settlers  too  had  by  this  time  made  a 
visible  improvement  in  some  of  their  allot- 
ments. Portions  of  these  had  not  only  in 
many  instances  been  cleared,  but  put  into 
cultivation.  Most  of  those  who  arrived  in 
the  first  ships  had  been  enabled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  openness  of  the  winter  for  a 
longer  period  than  usual,  to  put  their  winter 
corn  into  the  ground.  Others  had  since 
sown  here  and  there  patches  of  barley.  A 
letter  written  by  Richard  Townsend,  who 


went  out  with  William  Penn,  is  extant,  from 
which  we  may  collect  something  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  went  on,  as  well  as  to  their 
subsequent  gradual  progress.     He  says : 

After  our  arrival,  we  found  it  a  wilderness. 
The  chief  inhabitants  were  Indians,  and  some 
Swedes,  who  received  us  in  a  fHendly  manner; 
and  though  there  was  a  great  number  of  us,  the 
good  hand  of  Providence  was  serti  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  in  that  provisions  were  found  for  us 
by  the  Swedes  and  Indians  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  as  well  as  brought  from  divers  other  parts 
that  were  inhabited  before. 

After  some  time  I  set  up  a  mill  on  Chester 
Creek,  which  I  brought  ready  filmed  from  Lon- 
don, which  served  for  grinding  "of  corn,  and 
sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use  to  us. 
Besides,  with  Joshua  Tittery,  I  made  a  net,  and 
caught  great  quantities  of  fish,  which  supplied 
ourselves  and  many  others ;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing it  was  thought  near  three  thousand 
persons  came  in  the  first  year,  we  were  so  prov- 
identially provided  for  that  we  could  buy  a  deer 
for  about  two  shillings,  and  a  large  turkey  for 
about  a  shilling,  and  Indian  com  for  about  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  bushel. 

And  as  our  worthy  proprietor  treated  the  Indi- 
ans with  extraordinaiy  humanity,  they  bccanae 
very  civil  and  loving  to  us,  and  brought  us  in 
abundance  of  venison.  As  in  other  countries 
the  Indians  were  exasperated  by  hard  treatment, 
which  hath  been  the  foundation  of  much  blood- 
shed, so  the  contrary  treatment  here  hath  pro- 
duced their  love  ana  affection. 

After  our  arrival  there  came  in  about  twenty 
families  from  High  and  Low  Germany  of  relig- 
ious, good  people,  who  setded  about  six  miles  firom 
Philadelphia,  and  called  the  place  Germantown. 
About  the  time  when  Germantown  was  laid  out, 
I  settled  upon  my  tract  of  land,  which  I  had 
bought  of  the  proprietor  in  England,  about  a 
mile  from  thence,  where  I  set  up  a  house  and 
corn-mill,  which  was  very  useful  to  the  country 
for  several  miles  around ;  but  there  not  being 
plenty  of  horses,  people  generally  brought  their 
com  on  their  backs  many  miles.  I  remember 
one  man  had  a  bull  so  gentle  that  he  used  to 
bring  his  com  on  him  instead  of  a  horse. 

As  people  began  to  spread,  and  to  improve 
their  lands,  the  country  became  more  fruithil,  so 
that  those  who  came  after  us  were  plentifully 
supphed ;  and  with  what  we  abounded  we  began 
a  small  trade  abroad ;  and  as  Philadelphia  in- 
creased, vessels  were  built,  and  many  employed. 
Both  country  and  trade  have  been  wonderfully 
r  increasing  to  this  day ;  so  that,  from  a  wilderness 
the  Lord,  by  his  good  hand  of  Providence,  hath 
made  it  a  fruitful  land,  on  which  things  to  look 
back  and  observe  all  the  steps  would  exceed  my 
present  purpose.  Yet,  being  now  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  my  age,  and  having  been  in  this 
country  near  forty-six  years,  and  my  memory 
being  pretty  clear  concerning  the  rise  and  the 
progress  of  the  Province,  I  can  do  no  less  than 
return  praises  to  the  Almighty,  when  I  lookback- 
and  consider  his  bountiful  hand,  not  only  in  tem- 
porals, but  in  the  great  increase  of  our  religious 
meeting,  wherein  he  hath  many  times  mani- 
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I  fested  his  great  loving  kindness  in  reaching  and 
convincing  many  persons  of  the  principles  of 

*  Truth :  and  those  who  were  already  convinced, 
and  who  continued  faithful,  were  not  only  blessed 

I  with  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  also  with 
the  dew  of  Heaven. 

•  William  Penn  having  now  dispatched  the 
'       public  business  of  the  colony,  as  far  as  his 

presence  was.  necessary,  and  having  superin- 
tended the  works  in  his  new  city,  went  on  a 
journey  of  discovery  into  the  Province.  He 
had,  indeed,  already  become  acquainted 
with  its  boundaries  and  extent,  as  well  as  with 
other  particulars  relating  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  survey  of  Thomas  Holme ;  but 

;  he  had  now  an  object  of  a  more  interesting 
nature  in  view.  He  wished  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil ;  to 
know  something  more  distinctly  of  their  lan- 
g^sige,  genius,  character,  and  customs:  he 
wished  also  to  know  the  natural  history  of 
the  country,  its  minerals,  its  woods,  and 
other  produce ;  its  animals  both  of  the  land 
and  the  water,  its  climate,  and  the  like. 

With  this  view  he  took  the  journey  in 
question.  That  he  kept  a  journal  of  it,  as  he 
did  of  his  tour  into  Holland  and  Germany, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  I  have  never  yet 
learned  where  it  is.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  contents  of  it  are  not  lost;  for  on  his 
return  to  Pennsbury  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
"The  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  Pennsylva- 
nia," dated  August  i6th,  1683,  in  which  he 
communicated  to  the  committee  the  result 
of  his  discoveries.  This  letter,  therefore,  I 
must  give  in  lieu  of  the  journal.     It  will  an- 

1       swer  the  same  end.     I  must  give  it  also,  be- 

i       cause  it  notices  the  progress  of  the  colony  in 

'       certain  particulars. 

It  shows  the  author  also  to  have  been  a 
man  of  extensive  knowledge,  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  mind  vigilant  as  to  everything  that 
passed,  to  have  had  great  discernment  and 
penetration,  to  have  been  ingenious,  bold  and 
solid  in  conjecture,  capable  of  research,  and 
fertile  in  the  adaptation  of  discoveries  to  an 
useful  end. 

LETTER  TO  THE  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

My  Kind  Friends :  The  kindness  of  yours  by 

the  ship  Thomas  and  Ann  doth   much   oblige 

me ;  for  by  it  I  perceive  the  interest  you  take  in 

my  health  and  reputation,  and  in  the  prosperous 

1      banning  of  this  Province,  which  you  are  so  kind 

'       as  to  think  may  much  depend  upon  them;  in 

return  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  long  letter, 

and  yet  containing  as  brief  an  account  of  myself 

and  the  affairs  of  this  Province  as  I  have  been 

I        able  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  notice  of  the  news 
you  sent  me,  whereby  I  find  some  persons  have 
have  had  so  little  wit,  and  so  much  malice,  as  to 
report  my  death ;  and  to  mend  the  matter,  dead 


a  yesuit  too.  One  might  have  reasonably  hoped 
that  this  distance,  like  death,  would  have  been 
a  protection  against  spite  and  envy ;  and  indeed 
absence,  being  a  kind  of  death,  ought  alike  to 
secure  the  name  of  the  absent  as  of  the  dead, 
because  they  are  equally  unable  as  such  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  but  they  who  intend  mischief 
do  not  use  to  follow  good  rules  to  effect  it.  How- 
ever, to  the  great  sorrow  and  shame  of  the  inven- 
tors, I  am  still  alive  and  no  Jesuit;  and,  I  thank 
God,  very  well.  And  without  injustice  to  the 
authors  of  this,  I  may  venture  to  infer  that  they 
who  wilfully  and  falsely  report,  would  have  been 
glad  had  it  been  so.  But  I  perceive  many  frivo- 
lous and  idle  stories  have  been  invented  since  my 
departure  from  England,  which  perhaps  at  this 
time  are  no  more  alive  than  I  am  dead. 

But  if  I  have  been  unkindly  used  by  some  I  left 
behind  me,  I  found  love  and  respect  enough 
where  I  came  ;-an  universal  kind  welcome,  every 
sort  in  their  wav.  For  here  are  some  of  seversd 
nations,  aS  well  as  divers  judgments :  nor  were 
the  natives  wanting  in  diis,  for  their  kings, 
queens,  and  great  men  both  visited  and  pre- 
sented me,  to  whom  I  made  suitable  returns. 

For  the  Province,  the  general  condition  of  it 
take  as  foUoweth : 

1.  The  country  itself,  its  soil,  air,  water,  seasons 
and  produce,  both  natural  and  artificial,  are  not 
to  be  despised.  The  land  contain  eth  divers  sorts 
of  earth,  as  sand,  yellow  and  black,  poor  and 
rich  ;  also  gravel  both  loamy  and  dusty,  and  in 
some  places  a  fast  fat  earth,  like  that  of  our  best 
vales  in  England,  especially  by  inland  brooks 
and  rivers;  God  in  his  wisdom  having  ordered 
it  so,  that  the  advantages  of  the  country  are  di- 
vided, the  back  lands  being  generally  three  to 
one  richer  than  those  that  lie  by  navigable 
rivers.  We  have  much  of  another  soil,  and 
that  is  a  black  hazel  mould  upon  a  stony  or  rocky 
bottom. 

2.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear,  and  the  heav- 
ens serene,  like  the  south  parts  of  France,  rarely 
overcast ;  and  as  the  woods  come  by  numbers 

•  of  people  to  be  more  cleared,   that  itself  will 
refine. 

3.  The  waters  are  generally  good,  for  the  rivers 
and  brooks  have  most  gravel  and  stony  bottoms, 
and  in  number  hardly  credible.  We  have  also 
mineral  waters,  which  operate  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  those  of  Barnet  and  North  Hall,  not  two 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

4.  For  the  seasons  of  the  year,  having  by  God's 
goodness  now  lived  over  the  coldest  and  hottest 
that  the  oldest  liver  in  the  Province  can  remem- 
ber, I  can  say  something  to  an  English  under- 
standing. First  of  the  fall,  for  then  I  came  in. 
I  found  it  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  to 
the  beginning  of  December,  as  we  have  it  usu- 
ally in  England  in  September,  or  rather  like  an 
English  mild  spring.  From  December  to  the 
beginning  of  the  month  called  March,  we  had 
sharp  frosty  weather;  not  foul,  thick,  black 
weatner,  as  our  northeast  winds  bring  with  them 
in  England,  but  a  sky  as  clear  as  in  the  summer, 
and  the  air  dry,  cold,  piercing  and  hungry,  yet 
I  remember  not  that  I  wore  more  clothes  than  in 
England.  The  reason  of  this  cold  is  given  from 
the  great  lakes,  which  are  fed  by  the  fountains 
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of  Canada.  The  winter  before  was  as  mild, 
scarce  any  ice  forming  at  all,  while  this  for  a  few 
days  froze  up  our  great  river  Delaware.  From 
that  month  to  the  month  called  June  we  enjoyed 
a  sweet  spring ;  no  gusts,  but  gentle  showers  and 
a  fine  sky.  Yet  this  I  observe,  that  the  winds 
here,  as  there,  are  more  inconstant,  spring  and 
fall,  upon  the  turn  of  nature,  than  in  summer  or 
winter.  From  thence  to  this  present  month, 
August,  which  endeth  the  summer,  commonly 
speaking,  we  have  extraordinary  heats,  yet  miti- 
gated sometimes  by  cool  breezes.  The  wind  that 
ruleth  the  summer  season  is  the  southwest ;  but 
spring,  fall  and  winter  it  is  rare  to  want  the 
northwestern  seven  days  together,  and  whatever 
mists,  fogs,  or  vapors  foul  the  heavens  by  east- 
erly or  southerly  winds,  in  two  hours  time  are 
blown  away :  the  one  is  followed  by  the  other ; 
a  remedy  that  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  provi- 
dence in  it  to  the  inhabitants,  the  multitude  of 
trees  yet  standing  being  liable  to  retain  mists  and 
vapors,  and  yet  not  one  quarter  so  thick  as  I 
expected. 

5 .  The  natural  produce  of  the  country,  of  vege- 
tables, is  trees,  fruits,  plants,  flowers.  The  trees 
of  most  note  are  the  black  walnut,  cedar,  cypress, 
chestnut,  poplar,  gum-wood,  hickory,  sassafras, 
ash,  beech,  and  oak  of  divers  sorts,  as  red,  white 
and  black ;  Spanish  chestnut,  and  swamp,  the 
most  durable  of  all ;  of  all  which  there  is  plenty 
for  the  use  of  man.  The  fruits  I  find  in  the  woods 
are  the  white  and  black  mulberry,  chestnut, 
walnut,  plums,  strawberries,  cranberries,  hurtle- 
berries,  and  grapes  of  divers  sorts.  The  great 
red  grape,  now  npe,  called  by  ignorance  the  fox 
erape,  because  of  the  relish  it  hath  with  unskill- 
ful palates,  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  grape ; 
and  by  art,  doubtless,  may  be  cultivated  to  an 
excellent  wine,  if  not  so  sweet,  yet  little  inferior 
to  the  Frontiniac,  as  it  is  not  much  unlike  it 
in  taste,  ruddiness  set  aside ;  which,  in  such 
things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  case  much. 
There  is  a  white  kind  of  muscadel,  and  a  little 
black  grap^e,  like  the  cluster  grape  of  England, 
not  yet  so  ripe  as  the  other,  but  they  tell  me  when 
ripe,  sweeter,  and  that  they  only  want  skillful 
vinerons  to  make  good  use  of  them.  I  intend  to 
venture  on  it  with  my  Frenchman  this  season, 
who  shows  some  knowledge  in  those  things. 
Here  are  2X^0  peaches ^  very  good,  and  in  great 
quantities,  not  an  Indian  plantation  without 
them,  but  whether  naturally  here  at  first  I  know 
not.  However,  one  may  have  them  by  bushels 
for  little.  They  make  a  pleasant  drink,  and  I 
think  not  inferior  to  any  peach  you  have  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  true  Newington.  It  is  disputa- 
ble with  me,  whether  it  be  best  to  fall  to  find- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  country,  especially  the  grape, 
by  the  care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign 
stems  and  sets  already  good  and  approved.  It 
seems  most  reasonable  to  believe,  that  not  only 
a  thing  groweth  best  where  it  naturally  grows, 
but  will  hardly  be  equaled  by  another  species  of 
the  same  kind,  that  doth  not  naturally  grow 
there.  But  to  solve  the  doubt,  I  intend,  if  God 
give  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  conse- 
quence will  be  as  good  wine  as  any  European 
countries  of  the  same  latitude  do  yield. 

6.  The   artificial  produce  of  the  country  is 


wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  squashes, 
puippkins,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  and  all 
herbs  and  roots  that  our  gardens  in  England 
usually  bring  forth. 

7.  Of  living  creatures,  fish,  fowl,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  wood,  here  are  divers  sorts,  some  for  food 
and  profit,  and  some  for  profit  only ;  for  food  as 
well  as  profit  the  elk,  as  big  as  a  small  ox ;  deer, 
bigger  than  ours,  beaver,  raccoon,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels :  and  some  eat  young  bear  and  commend 
it.  Of  fowl  of  the  land  there  is  the  turkey  (forty 
and  fifty  pounds  weight)  which  is  very  great, 
pheasants,  heath-birds,  pigeons,  and  partridges 
m  abundance.  Of  the  water,  the  swan,  goose 
white  and  gray ;  brands,  ducks,  teal,  also  tlie 
snipe  and  curloe,  and  that  in  great  numbers ;  but 
the  duck  and  teal  excel,  nor  so  good  have  I  ever 
eaten  in  other  countries.  Of  nsh  there  are  the 
sturgeon,  herring,  rock,  shad,  cats-head,  sheeps- 
head,  eel,  smelt,  perch,  roach ;  and  in  inland 
rivers  trout,  some  say  salmon  above  the  falls. 
Of  shell  fish,  we  have  oysters,  crabs,  cockles, 
conchs,  and  mussels;  some  oysters  six  inches 
long,  and  one  sort  of  cockles  as  big  as  the  stew- 
ing oysters ;  they  make  a  rich  broth.  The  crea- 
tures for  profit  only,  by  skin  or  fur,  and  which 
are  natural  to  these  parts,  are  the  wild-cat,  pan- 
ther, otter,  wolf,  fox,  fisher,  minx,  muskrat;  and 
of  the  water,  the  whale  for  oil,  of  which  we  have 
a  good  store ;  and  two  companies  of  whalers, 
whose  boats  are  built,  will  soon  begin  their  work, 
which  hath  the  appearance  of  considerable  im- 
provement: to  say  nothing  of  our  reasonable 
hopes  of  good  cod  in  the  bay. 

8.  We  have  no  want  of  horses,  and  some  are 
very  good  and  shapely  enough.  Two  ships  have 
been  freighted  to  Barbadoes,  with  horses  and 
pipe-staves,  since  my  coming  in.  Here  is  also 
plenty  of  cow-cattle  and  some  sheep.  The  peo- 
ple plough  mostly  with  oxen. 

9.  There  are  divers  plants,  which  not  only  the 
Indians  tell  us,  but  we  have  had  occasion  to 
prove,  by  swellings,  burnings,  and  cuts,  thatthey 
are  of  great  virtue,  suddenly  curing  the  patient ; 
and  for  smell,  I  have  observed  several,  especially 
one,  tlie  wild  myrtle,  the  other  I  know  not  what 
to  call,  but  they  are  most  fragrant. 

10.  The  woods  are  adorned  with  lovely  flow- 
ers for  color,  greatness,  fieure  and  variety.  I 
have  seen  the  gardens  of  London  best  stored 
with  that  sort  of  beauty,  but  think  they  may  be 
improved  by  our  woods.  I  have  sent  a  few  to  a 
person  of  quality  this  year  for  atrial.  Thus  much 
of  the  country :  next  of  the  natives  or  aborigines. 

11.  The  natives  I  shall  consider  in  their  per- 
sons, language,  manners,  religion  and  govern- 
ment, with  my  sense  of  their  original.  For  their 
persons,  they  are  generally  tall,  straight,  well 
built,  and  of  singular  proportion;  they  tread* 
strong  and  clever,  and  mostly  walk  with  a  lofty 
chin.  Of  complexion  black,  but  by  design,  as 
the  gypsies  in  England.  They  grease  themselves 
with  bear's  fat  clarified ;  and  using  no  defence 
against  sun  and  weather,  their  skins  must  needs 
be  swarthy.'  The  eye  is  little  and  black,  not  un- 
like a  straight-looked  Jew.  The  thick  lip  and 
flat  nose,  so  frequent  with  the  East  Indian,  and 
blacks,  are  not  common  to  them :  for  1  have  seen 
as  comely  European-like  faces  among  them,  of 
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both  sexes,  as  on  your  side  the  sea ;  and  truly  an 
Italian  complexion  hath  not  much  more  of  the 
white,  and  me  noses  of  several  of  them  have  as 
much  of  the  Roman. 

12.  Their  language  is  lofty,  yet  narrow;  but, 
Bke  the  Hebrew  in  signification,  full.  Like  short- 
hand in  writing,  one  word  serveth  in  the  place  of 
three,  and  the  rest  are  supplied  by  the  under- 
standing of  the  hearer ;  imperfect  in  their  tenses, 

'  vanting  in  their  moods,  participles,  adverbs,  con- 
junctions, interjections.  I  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  understand  it,  that  I  might  not  want  an 
interpreter  on  any  occasion ;  and  I  must  say  that 
I  know  not  a  language  spoken  in  Europe  that 
hath  words  of  more  sweetness  or  greatness,  in 
accent  and  emphasis,  than  theirs :  for  instance, 
Octocockon,  Rancocas,  Oricton,  Shak,  Marian, 
Poquesien,  adl  of  which  are  names  of  places,  and 
have  grandeur  in  them.  Of  words  of  sweetness, 
anna  for  mother,  issimus  a  brother,  neteap  friend, 
usqueoret  very  good,  pane  bread,  metsa  eat, 
matta  no ;  hatta  to  have,  payo  to  come ;  Sepas- 
scn,  Passijon,  the  names  of  places;  Tamane, 
Secane,  Menanse,  Secatareus,  are  the  names  of 
persons.  If  one  ask  them  for  any  thing  they 
have  not.  they  will  answer  Matte  ne  hatta,  which 
to  translate  is,  "  Not  I  have,"  instead  of  "  I  have 
noL" 

13.  Of  their  customs  or  manners  there  is  much 
to  li  said.  I  will  begin  with  children.  So  soon 
as  they  are  born  they  wash  them  in  water,  and 
while  very  young,  and  in  cold  weather  to  choose, 
they  plunge  them  in  the  rivers  to  harden  and 
embolden  them.  Having  lapt  them  in  a  clout, 
they  lay  them  on  a  straight  thin  board  a  little 
more  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  child, 
and  swaddle  it  fast  upon  the  board  to  make  it 
straight,  wherefore  all  Indians  have  fiat  heads, 
and  thus  carry  them  at  their  backs.  The  chil- 
dren will  go  very  young,  at  nine  months  com- 
monly. They  wear  only  a  small  clout  round 
their  waist  till  they  are  big.  If  boys,  they  go 
a-fishing  till  ripe  for  the  wogds,  which  is  about 

I  fifteen.  Then  they  hunt;  and  having  given 
some  proofs  of  their  manhood  by  a  good  return 
of  skins,  they  marry :  else  it  is  a  shame  to  think 
of  a  wife.  The  girls  stay  with  their  mothers  and 
hdp  to  hoe  the  ground,  plant  com,  and  carry 
bxrthens ;  and  they  do  well  to  use  them  to  that, 

,  while  young,  which  they  must  do  when  they  are 
old;  for  the  wives  are  the  true  servants  of  the 

I  husbands:  otherwise  the  men  are  very  affec- 
donate  to  them. 

14.  When  the  young  women  are  fit  for  mar- 
line, they  wear  something  upon  their  heads  for 
aa  advertisement,  but  so  as  their  faces  are  hardly 

t  Id  be  seen  but  when  they  please.  The  age  they 
pany  at.  if  women,  is  about  thirteen  and  fourteen; 

'  if  men,  seventeen  and  eighteen.  They  are  rarely 
«Wer. 

/  15.  Their  houses  are  mats  or  barks  of  trees. 
set  on  poles  in  the  fashion  of  an  English  bam, 

r»  te  out  of  the  power  of  the  winds,  for  they  are 

i  brdly  higher  than  a  man.  They  lie  on  reeds 
4r  grass.  In  travel  they  lodge  in  the  woods  about 
a  great  fire,  with  a  mande  of  duffils  they  wear  by 
4iqr  wrapt  about  them,  and  a  few  boughs  stuck 
xwnd  them. 
16.  Their  diet  is  maize  or  Indian  com  divers 


ways  prepared — sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes, 
sometimes  beaten  and  boiled  with  water,  which 
they  call  homine.  They  also  make  cakes  not 
unpleasant  to  eat.  They  likewise  have  several 
sorts  of  beans  and  peas  that  are  good  nourish- 
ment ;  and  the  woods  and  rivers  are  their  larder. 

17.  If  an  European  comes  to  see  them,  or  calls 
for  lodging  at  their  house  or  wigwam,  they  give 
him  the  best  place  and  first  cut.  If  they  come  to 
visit  us,  they  salute  us  with  an  "Itah,"  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Good  be  to  you !"  and  set  them 
down,  which  is  mostly  on  the  ground,  close  to 
their  heels,  their  legs  upright;  it  may  be  they 
speak  not  a  word,  but  observe  all  passages.  If 
you  give  them  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  well,  for 
they  will  not  ask ;  and  be  it  little  or  much,  if  it 
be  with  kindness,  they  are  well  pleased:  else 
they  go  away  sullen,  but  say  nothing. 

18.  They  are  great  concealers  of  their  own 
resentments,  brought  to  it,  I  believe,  by  the  re- 
venge that  hath  been  practiced  among  them.  In 
either  of  these  they  are  not  exceeded  by  the 
Italians.  A  tragical  instance  fell  out  since  I  came 
into  the  country.  A  king  s  daughter,  thinking 
herself  slighted  by  her  husband  in  suflfering  an- 
other woman  to  lie  down  between  them,  rose  up, 
went  out,  plucked  a  root  out  of  the  ground,  and 
ate  it,  upon  which  she  immediately  died ;  and  for 
which  last  week  he  made  an  offering  to  her  kin- 
dred for  atonement  and  liberty  of  marriage,  as 
two  others  did  to  the  kindred  of  their  wives,  who 
died  a  natural  death ;  for,  till  widowers  have 
done  so,  they  must  not  marry  again. 

19.  But  in  liberality  they  excel.  Nothing  is  too 
good  for  their  friend.  Give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat, 
or  other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before 
it  sticks :  lignt  of  heart,  strong  affections,  but 
soon  spent :  the  most  merry  creatures  that  live ; 
they  feast  and  dance  perpetually;  they  never 
have  much,  nor  want  much.  Wealth  circulateth 
like  the  blood.  All  parts  partake,  and  though 
none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact 
observers  of  property.  Some  kings  have  sold, 
others  have  presented  me  with  several  parcels 
of  land.  The  pay  or  presents  I  made  them  were 
not  hoarded  by  the  particular  owners ;  but  the 
neighboring  kings  and  their  clans  being  present 
when  the  goods  were  brought  out,  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned  consulted  what  and  to  whom 
they  should  give  them.  To  every  king  then,  by 
the  hands  of  a  person  for  that  work  appointed, 
is  a  proportion  sent,  so  sorted  and  folded,  and 
with  that  gravity  which  is  admirable.  Then  the 
king  subdivideth  it  in  like  manner  among  his 
dependents,  they  hardly  leaving  themselves  an 
equal  share  with  one  of  their  subjects  :  and  be 
it  on  such  occasions  as  festivals,  or  at  their  com- 
mon meals,  the  kings  distribute,  and  to  them- 
selves last.  They  care  for  little,  because  they 
want  but  little ;  and  the  reason  is,  a  little  con- 
tents them.  In  this  they  are  sufficiently  revenged 
on  us.  If  they  are  ignorant  of  our  pleasures, 
they  are  also  free  from  our  pains.  They  are  not 
disquieted  with  bills  of  lading  and  exchange,  nor 
perplexed  with  Chancery  suits  and  Excheauer 
reckonings.  We  sweat  and  toil  to  live.  Their 
pleasure  feeds  them;  I  mean  their  hunting, 
fishing,  and  fowling,  and  this  table  is  spread 
everywhere.     They  eat  twice  a  day,   morning 
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and  evening.  Their  seats  and  table  are  the 
ground.  Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these 
parts,  they  are  grown  great  lovers  of  strong 
liquors,  rum  especially ;  and  for  it  exchange  the 
richest  of  their  skins  and  furs.  If  they  are 
treated  with  liquor,  they  are  restless  till  they  have 
enough  to  sleep.  That  is  their  cry,  ' '  Some  more, 
and  I  will  go  to  sleep ;"  but  when  drunk,  one 
of  the  most  wretched  spectacles  in  the  world. 

20.  In  sickness,  impatient  to  be  cured,  and  for 
it  give  anything,  especially  for  their  children,  to 
whom  they  are  extremely  natural.  They  drink 
at  those  times  a  teran  or  decoction  of  some  roots 
in  spring  water ;  and  if  they  eat  any  flesh  it  must 
be  of  the  female  of  any  creature.  If  they  die, 
they  bury  them  with  their  apparel,  be  they  man 
or  woman,  and  the  nearest  of  kin  fling  in  some- 
thing precious  with  them,  as  a  token  of  their 
love :  their  mourning  is  blacking  their  faces, 
which  they  continue  for  a  year.  They  are  choice 
of  the  graves  of  their  dead ;  for,  lest  they  should 
be  lost  by  time,  and  fall  to  common  use,  they 
pick  off"  the  grass  that  grows  upon  them,  and 
heap  up  the  fallen  earth  with  great  care  and 
exactness. 

21.  These  poor  people  are  under  a  dark  night 
in  things  relating  to  religion,  to  be  sure  the  tra- 
dition of  it :  yet  they  believe  a  God  and  immor- 
tality without  the  help  of  metaphysics,  for  they 
say  there  is  a  great  King,  who  made  them,  who 
dwells  in  a  glorious  country  to  the  southward  of 
them ;  and  that  the  souls  of  the  good  shall  go 
thither,  where  they  shall  live  again.  Their  wor- 
ship consists  of  two  parts,  sacrifice  and  cantico. 
Their  sacrifice  is  their  first  fruits.  The  first  and 
fattest  buck  they  kill  goeth  to  the  fire,  where  he 
is  all  burnt,  with  a.  mournful  ditty  of  him  who 
performeth  the  ceremony,  but  with  such  mar- 
vellous fervency  and  Blbour  of  body  that  he  will 
even  sweat  to  a  foam.  The  other  part  is  their 
cantico,  performed  by  round  dances,  sometimes 
words,  sometimes  songs,  then  shouts ;  two  being 
in  the  middle  who  begin,  and  by  singing  and 
drumming  on  a  board,  direct  the  chorus.  Their 
postures  in  the  dance  are  very  antic  and  diff'er- 
ing,  but  all  keep  measure.  This  is  done  with 
equal  earnestness  and  labour,  but  great  appear- 
ance of  joy.  In  the  fall,  when  the  corn  comedi 
in,  they  begin  to  feast  one  another.  There  have 
been  two  great  festivals  already,  to  which  all 
come  that  will.  I  was  at  one  myself.  Their 
entertainment  was  a  great  seat  by  a  spring  under 
some  shady  trees,  and  twenty  bucks,  with  hot 
cakes  of  new  corn,  both  wheat  and  beans ;  which 
they  make  up  in  a  square  form,  in  the  leaves  of 
the  stem,  and  bake  them  in  the  ashes,  and  after 
that  they  fall  to  dance.  But  they  who  go  must 
carry  a  small  present  in  their  money:  it  maybe 
sixpence,  which  is  made  of  the  bone  of  a  fish : 
the  black  is  with  them  as  gold;  the  white  silver; 
they  call  it  wampum. 

22.  Their  government  is  by  Kings,  which  they 
call  Sachama,  and  those  by  succession  ;  but  al- 
ways of  the  mother's  side.  For  instance,  the 
children  of  him  who  is  now  King  will  not  suc- 
ceed, but  his  brother  by  the  mother,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  his  sister,  whose  sons  (and  after  them 
the  children  of  her  daughters)  will  reign,  for  no 
woman  inherits.    The  reason  they  render  for 


this  way  of  descent  is,  that  their  issue  may  not 
be  spurious. 

23.  Every  King  hath  his  council ;  and  that 
consists  of  all  the  old  and  wise  men  of  his  nation, 
which  perhaps  is  two  hundred  people.  Noth- 
ing of  moment  is  undertaken,  be  it  war,  peace, 
seUing  of  land,  or  traffic,  without  advising  with 
them,  and,  which  is'  more,  with  the  young  men 
too.  It  is  admirable  to  consider  how  powerful 
the  kings  are,  and  yet  how  they  move  by  the 
breath  of  their  people,  I  have  nad  occasion  to 
be  in  council  with  them  upon  treaties  for  land 
and  to  adjust  the  terms  of  trade.  Their  order 
is  thus  :  The  King  sits  in  the- middle  of  an  half- 
moon,  and  has  his  council,  the  old  and  wise,  on 
each  hand.  Behind  them,  or  at  a  little  distance, 
sit  the  younger  fry  in  the  same  figure.  Having 
consulted  and  resolved  their  business,  the  King 
ordered  one  of  them  to  speak  to  me.  He  stood 
up,  came  to  me,  and  in  the  name  of  his  King,, 
saluted  me,  then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told 
me  that  he  was  ordered  by  his  King  to  speak  to 
me,  and  that  now  it  was  not  he,  but  the  King 
who  spoke,  because  what  he  should  say  was  the 
King's  mind.  He  first  prayed  me  to  excuse 
them  that  they  had  not  complied  with  me  the 
last  time.  He  feared  that  there  might  be  some 
fault  in  the  interpreter,  being  neither  Indian  nor 
English.  Besides,  it  was  the  Indian  custom  to 
deliberate  and  take  up  much  time  in  council  be- 
fore they  resolved  ;  and  that  if  the  young  people 
and  owners  of  the  land  had  been  as  ready  as 
he,  I  had  not  met  with  so  much  delay.  Having 
thus  introduced  this  matter,  he  fell  to  the  bounds 
of  the  land  they  had  agreed  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  price,  which  now  is  little  and  dear,  that 
which  would  have  bought  twenty  miles  not  buy- 
ing now  two.  During  the  time  that  this  person 
spoke,  not  a  man  of  them  was  observed  to  whis- 
per or  smile,  the  old  grave,  the  young  reverent^ 
in  their  deportment.  They  speak  little,  but  fer- 
vently, and  with  elegance.  I  have  never  seen, 
more  natural  sagacity,  considering  them  without 
the  help  (I  was  going* to  say  the  spoil)  of  tradi- 
tion ;  and  he  will  deserve  the  name  of  wise,  who 
outwits  them  in  any  treaty  about  a  thing  they- 
understand.  When  the  purchase  was  made^ 
g^eat  promises  passed  between  us  of  kindness 
and  good  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  English 
and  Indians  must  live  in  love  as  long  as  the  sun 
gave  light :  which  done,  another  made  a  speech 
to  the  Indians,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sacha- 
makers  or  Kings ;  first,  to  tell  them  what  was 
done :  next,  to  charge  and  command  them  to 
love  the  Christians,  and  particularly  to  live  in 
peace  with  me  and  the  people  under  my  govern- 
ment; that  many  Governors  had  been  on  the 
river,  but  that  no  Governor  had  come  himself 
to  live  and  stay  there  before  :  and  having  now- 
such  an  one,  who  had  treated  them  well,  they 
should  never  do  him  or  his  any  wrong;  atever>' 
sentence  of  which  they  shouted,  and  said  Amen 
in  their  way. 

24.  The  justice  they  have  is  pecuniary.  In 
case  of  any  wrong  or  evil  fact,  be  it  murder  itself^ 
they  atone  by  feasts  and  presents  of  their  wam- 
pum, which  is  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  their 
offence  or  person  injured,  or  of  the  sex  they  are 
of.     For,  in  case  they  kill  a  woman,  they  pay 
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double :  and  the  reason  they  render  is,  "that  she 
breedeth  children,  which  men  cannot  do."  It 
is  rare  that  they  fall  out  if  sober :  and  if  drunk, 
they  forgive,  saying,  "  It  was  the  drink,  and  not 
the  man,  that  abused  them.*' 

25.  We  have  agreed,  that  in  all  differences  be- 
tween us,  six  of  each  side  shall  end  the  matter. 
Do  not  abuse  them,  but  iet  them  have  justice ^ 
and  you  will  win  them.  The  worst  is  that  they 
are  die  worse  for  the  Chrstians,  who  have  pro- 
pagated their  vices,  and  vielded  them  tradition 
tor  ill,  and  not  for  good  things.  But  as  low  an 
ebb  as  these  people  are  at,  and  as  inglorious  as 
dieir  own  condition  looks,  the  Christians  have 
not  outlived  their  sight  with  all  their  pretensions 
to  an  higher  manifestation.  What  good  then 
might  not  a  good  people  graft,  where  there  is  so 
distinct  a  knowledge  left  of  good  and  evil?  I 
beseech  God  to  incline  the  hearts  of  all  that  come 
into  these  parts  to  outlive  the  knowledge  of  the 
natives  by  a  fixt  obedience,  to  their  greater 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God ;  for  it  were  miser- 
able indeed  for  us  to  fall  under  the  just  censure 
of  the  poor  Indian  conscience,  while  we  make 
profession  of  things  so  far  transcending. 

26.  For  their  original,  I  am  ready  to  believe 
them  of  the  Jewish  race,  I  mean  of  the  stock  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons  : 
They  were  to  goto  a  land  not  planted  nor  known, 
which  to  be  sure  Asia  and  Africa  were,  if  not 
Europe;  and  he  who  intended  that  extraordi- 
nary judgment  upon  them  might  make  the  pas- 
sage not  uneasy  to  them,  as  it  is  not  impossible 
in  itself,  from  the  easternmost  parts  of  Asia  to 
the  'westernmost  of  America*  In  the  next  place, 
I  find  them  of  the  like  countenance,  and  their 
children  of  so  lively  resemblance,  that  a  man 
*would  think  himself  in  Duke's  Place  or 
Berry  Street  in  London,  when  he  seeth  them. 
But  this  is  not  all:  they  agree  in  rites;  they 
reckon  by  moons;  they  offer  iki&jc  first  fruits ; 
they  have  a  kind  oi  feast  of  tabernacles ;  they 
are  said  to  lay  their  altar  upon  twelve  stones ; 
their  mourning  a  year ;  customs  of  women;  with 
many  other  things  that  do  not  now  occur.  So 
much  for  the  natives.  Next  the  old  planters  will 
be  considered  in  this  relation,  before  I  come  to 
our  colony  and  the  concerns  of  it 

27.  The  first  planters  in  these  parts  were  the 
Dutch,  and  soon  after  them  the  Swedes  and 
Finns.  The  D  utch  applied  themselves  to  traffic, 
the  Swedes  and  Finns  to  husbandry.  There 
were  some  disputes  between  them  for  some  years, 
the  Dutch  looking  upon  them  as  intruders  upon 
dieir  purchase  and  possession,  which  was  finally 
endea  in  the  surrender  made  by  John  Rizeing, 
die  Swedish  governor,  to  Peter  Styvesant,  gov- 
cmotr  for  the  State  of  Holland,  anno  1655. 

28.  The  Dutch  inhabit  mostly  those  parts  of 
Ihe  Province  that  lie  upon  or  near  the  Bay,  and 
tbe  Swedes  the  Freshes  df  the  river  Delaware. 
There  is  no  need  of  giving  any  description  of 
ifaem,  who  are  better  known  there  than  here ; 
knt  they  are  a  plain,  strong,  industrious  people, 
jet  have  made  no  great  progress  in  culture,  or 
fiopagation  of  fruit-trees,  as  if  they  desired  rather 

'This  bold  oonjectare,  though  dkou^ht  ridiculous  at  the  time, 
htt  since  been  verified  by  the  aiacoTenes  of  Captain  Cook  and 
ianr  naTiffaton. — ClariuoH. 


to  have  enough,  than  plenty  for  traffic.    But  I 

{)resume  the  Indians  made  them  the  more  care- 
ess  by  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  profit, 
to  wit,  skins  and  furs  for  rum  and  such  strong 
hquors.  They  kindly  received  me  as  well  as 
the  English,  who  were  few  before  the  people 
concerned  with  me  came  among  them.  I  must 
meeds  commend  their  respect  to  authority,  and 
kind  behavior  to  the  English.  They  do  not 
degenerate  from  the  old  friendship  between 
both  kingdoms.  As  they  are  people  proper 
and  strong  of  body,  so  they  have  fine  children, 
and  almost  every  nouse  full ;  rare  to  find  one  of 
them  without  three  or  four  boys  and  as  many 
girls ;  some  six,  seven,  and  eight  sons.  And  I 
must  do  them  that  right,  I  see  few  young  men 
more  sober  and  laborious, 

29.  The  Dutch  have  a  meeting-place  for 
religious  worship  at  Newcastle ;  and  the  Swedes 
three;  one  at  Christina,  one  at  Tenecum,  and 
one  at  Wicoco  within  half  a  mile  of  tliis  town. 

30.  There  rests  that  I  speak  of  the  condition 
we  are  in,  and  what  settlement  we  have  made ; 
in  which  I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can ;  for  I  fear, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  I  have  tried  your 
patience  with  this  long  story.  The  country 
lieth  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  River  and  Bay 
of  Delaware  and  Eastern  Sea.  It  hath  the  ad- 
vantage of  many  creeks,  or  rivers  rather,  that 
run  into  the  main  river  or  bay*,  some  navigation 
for  great  ships,  some  for  small  craft.  Those  of 
most  eminency  are  Christina,  Brandywine,  Skil- 

e)t,  and  Sculkil,  any  one  of  which  has  room  to 
y  up  the  royal  navy  of  England,  there  being 
from  four  to  eight  fathom  water. 

31.  The  lesser  creeks  or  rivers,  yet  convenient 
for  sloops  and  ketches  of  good  burthen,  are 
Lewis,  Mespilion,  Cedar,  Dover,  Cranbrook, 
Feversham,  and  Georges  below;  and  Chiches- 
ter, Chester,  Toacawny,  Pammapecka^  Port- 
quessin,  Neshimenck,  and  Pennberry  in  the 
Freshes;  many  lesser,  that  admit  boats  and 
shallops.  Our  people  are  mostiy  settled  upon 
the  upper  rivers,  which  are  pleasant  and  sweet, 
and  generally  bounded  with  good  land.  The 
planted  part  of  the  Province  and  Territories  is 
cast  into  six  counties — Philadelphia,  Bucking- 
ham, Chester,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  con- 
taining about  four  thousand  souls.  Two  General 
Assemblies  have  been  held,  and  with  such  con- 
cord and  dispatch  that  they  sat  but  three  weeks, 
and  at  least  seventy  laws  were  passed  without 
one  dissent  in  any  material  thing.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter,  being  yet  raw  and  new  in  our 
gear.  However,  I  cannot  forget  their  singular 
respect  to  me  in  this  infancy  of  things,  who,  by 
their  own  private  expenses,  so  early  considered 
mine  for  the  public,  as  to  present  me  with  an 
impost  upon  certain  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, which,  after  my  CLcknofwledgment  of 
their  affection,  laid  as  freely  remit  to  the  Pro- 
vince and  all  ihe  traders  to  it.  And  for  the  well 
government  of  the  said  counties,  Courts  of  Jus' 
tice  are  established  in  every  county,  with  proper 
officers,  as  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Qerks,  Constables ; 
which  Courts  are  held  every  two  months.  But 
to  prevent  law-suits  there  are  three  Peace- 
makers chosen  by  every  County  Court,  in  the 
nature  of  common  Arbitrators,  to  hear  and  end 
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differences  between  man  and  man.  And  spring 
and  fall  there  is  an  Orphans'  Court  in  each 
county,  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Orphans  ana  JVidows. 

32.  Philadelphia,  the  expectation  of  those  who 
are  concerned  in  this  Province,  is  at  last  laid  out, 
to  the  great  content  of  those  here  who  are  any 
way  interested  therein.    The  situation  is  a  neck 
of  land,  and  lieth  between  two  navigable  rivers, 
Delaware   and   Sculkill,  whereby  it  hath   two 
fronts  upon  the  water,  each  a  mile,  and  two  from 
river  to  river.     Delaware  is  a  glorious  river ;  but 
the  Sculkill,  being  an  hundred  miles  boatable 
above  the  Falls,  and  its  course  north-east  towards 
the  fountain  of  Susquahanna,  (that  tends  to  the 
heart  of  the  Province,  and  both  sides  our  own,) 
it  is  like  to  be  a  great  part  of  the  settlement  of 
this  age.     I  say  little  of  the  town  itself,  because 
a  platform  will  be  shown  you  by  my  agent,  in 
which  those  who  are  purchasers  of  me  will  find 
their  names  and  interests.   But  this  I  will  say,  for 
the  good  providence  of  God,  of  all  the  places  I 
have  seen  in  the  world  I  remember  not  one  bet- 
ter seated ;  so  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
appointed  for  a  town,  whether  we  regard  the 
rivers,  or  the  conveniency  of  the  coves,  docks, 
and  springs,  the  loftiness  and  soundness  of  the 
land,  and  the  air,  held  by  the  people  of  these 
parts  to  be  very  good.     It  is  advanced  within 
less  than  a  year  to  about  fourscore  houses  and 
cottages,  such  as  they  are,  where  merchants  and 
handicrafts  are  following  their  vocations  as  fast 
as  they  can ;  while  the  countrymen  are  close  at 
their  farms.    Some  of  them  got  a  littlfe  winter- 
corn  in  the  ground  last  season ;'  and  the  gener- 
ality have  had  an  handsome  summer  crop,  and 
are  preparing  for  their  winter-corn.   They  reaped  • 
their  barley  this  year  in  the  month  called  May, 
the  wheat  in  the  month  following ;  so  that  there 
is  time  in  these  parts  for  another  crop  of  divers 
things  before  the  winter  season.    We  are  daily 
in  hopes  of  shipping  to  add  to  our  number ;  for, 
blessed  be  God !"  here  is  both  room  and  accom- 
modation for  them  :  the  stories  of  our  necessity 
being  either  the  fear  of  our  friends  or  the  scare- 
crows of  our  enemies ;  for  the  greatest  hardship 
we  have  suffered  hath  been  lack  of  salt-meat 
which  by  fowl  in  winter  and  fish  in  summer,  to- 
gether with  some  poultry,  lamb,  mutton,  veal, 
and  plenty  of  venison,  the  best  part  of  the  year, 
hath  been  made  very  passable.     I  bless  God  I 
am  fully  satisfied  with  the  country  and  enter- 
tainment I  got  in  it ;  for  I  find  that  particular 
content,  which  hath  always  attended  me,  where 
God  in  his  providence  had  made  it  my  place  and 
service  to  reside.     You  cannot  imagine  my  sta- 
tion can  be  at  present  free  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary business ;  and,  as  such,  I  may  say  it  is  a 
troublesome  work-     But  the  method  things  are 
putting  in  wiU  facilitate  the  charge,  and  give  an 
easier  motion  to  the  administration  of  affairs. 
However,  as  it  is  some  men's  duty  to  plough, 
some  to  sow,  some  to  water,  and  some  to  reap, 
so  it  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  duty  of  a  man 
to  yield  to  the  mind  of  Providence,  and  cheer- 
fully as  well  as  carefully  embrace  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  it. 

33.  For  your  particular  concern  I  might  en? 
tirely  refer  you  to  the  letters  of  the  President  of 


the  Society ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  say,  your 
provincial  settlements,  both  within  and  without 
the  town,  for  situation  and  soil,  are  without  ex- 
ception. Your  city-lot  is  a  whole  street,  and  one 
side  of  a  street,  from  river  to  river,  containing 
near  one  hundred  acres  in  the  city-liberties,  part 
of  your  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  country. 
Your  tannery  hath  plenty  of  bark.  The  saw- 
mill for  timber  and  the  place  of  the  glass-house 
are  so  conveniently  posted  for  water-carriage, 
the  city-lot  for  a  dock,  and  the  whalery  for  a 
sound  and  fruitful  bank,  and  the  town  Lewis  by 
it  to  help  your  people,  that  by  God's  blessing  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  will  naturally  grow  in  their 
reputation  and  profit.  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
turned  my  back  upon  any  offer  that  tended  to 
its  prosperity ;  ana  though  I  am  ill  at  projects, 
I  have  sometimes  put  in  for  a  share  with  her 
officers  to  countenance  and  advance  her  inter- 
est. You  are  already  informed  what  is  fit  for 
you  further  to  do.  Whatsoever  tends  to  the 
promotion  of  wine  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen  in  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  to 
promote ;  and  the  French  people  are  most  likely 
in  both  respects  to  answer  that  design.  To  that 
end  I  would  advise  you  to  send  for  some  thou- 
sands of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
vinerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vocation.  But 
because  I  believe  you  have  been  entertained 
with  this  and  some  other  profitable  subjects  by 
your  President,  Nicholas  Moore,  I  shall  add  no 
more,  but  to  assure  you  that  I  am  heartily  in- 
clined to  advance  your  just  interest,  and  that 
you  will  always  find  me 

Your  kind,  cordial  Friend, 

William  Penn. 


Passengers  on  "  The  Welcome." — One  hundred 
passengers  embarked  with  William  Penn  at  Deal, 
England,  September  xith,  1682,  on  the  "Welcome." 
The  following  partial  list  was  prepared  in  1851,  by 
Edward  Armstrong,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania :  From  Gloucestershire, 
Giles  and  Mary  Knight,  and  their  son  Joseph  (ances- 
tors of  Edw.  C.  Knight,  President  of  the  Bi-Centen- 
nial  Associadon),  and  Isaac  Ingram,  wife  and  son; 
from  Sussex,  John  and  Elizabeth  Barber,  TOlliam 
and  Mary  Buckman  and  two  children,  Thomas 
Heriott,  John  and  Priscilla  Rowland,  John  Long- 
hurst,  and  Wm.  Wade ;  from  Yorkshire,  Thomas  and 
Agnes  Chroasdale  and  six  children,  John  and  Mar- 
gery Stackhouse,  Thomas  Walmesby,  wife  and  six 
children,  Nicholas  Wain,  and  Thomas  Wrightsworth 
and  wife;  from  Wales,  Evan  and  Jean  Oliver  and 
seven  children,  and  Thomas  Wynne,  chirurgeon; 
also,  Wm.  Bradford,  printer,  of  Liecester;  John  and 
Mary  Carver,  of  Hertfordshire;  Thomas  Fitzwater, 
wife  and  four  children,  of  Middlesex;  Benjamin 
Chambers,  of  Kent ;  Isaac  Ingram,  of  Surrey ; 
Thomas '  Pearson,  of  Cheshire;  George  Thomson, 
of  London,  and  David  Ogden,  probably  also  from 
London;  Ellen  Cowgill  and  family,  John  Fisher, 
Margaret  his  wife  and  son  John,  Thomas  Gillet, 
John  Hey,  Richard  Ingelo,  Cuthbert  Hafyhurst  and 
family,  Wm.  Lushington,  Hannah  Mogdridge,  Joshii^ 
Morris,  Joseph  Woodrote,  Bartholomew  Green, 
Nathaniel  Harrison,  Thomas  Jones,  Jeane  Matthews, 
William  and  Hannah  Smith,  Richard  and  *  Animie 
Townsend  and  their  son  James,  born  on  shipboarld, 
Dennis  and  Mary  Rochford,  and  two  daughters.      ( 
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NOTE  FROM  DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

Lancaster,  June  S,  1882. 
To  the  Friends  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  : 
So  many  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  interested  themselves  in  the 
preparation  of  my  proposed  work  on  the  History 
of  Education  in  this  State,  that  I  ought  to  say  to 
them  that  in  going  abroad  I  do  not  mean  in  any 
way  to  abandon  the  undertaking ;  //  is  simply 
postponed  for  the  present.  It  is  a  task  in  which 
I  feel  the  deepest  interest ;  and  I  hope  to  come 
home  and  live  long  enough  to  complete  it. 
Meanwhile  I  will  not  be  idle,  and  possibly  I 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  cause 
which  I  have  so  long  tried  to  serve. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM. 


THE  long  letter  of  William  Penn,  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue — which  is  of  ex- 
traordinary interest — ^will  p^erhaps  be  new  to 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  readers,  even 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  presents  a  new  phase 
of  the  many-sided  character  of  our  great 
Founder,  and  affords  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  province,  and  of  its  native  and  foreign 
inhabitants  in  the  first  year  of  its  history, 
such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else  from  the 
pen  of  a  careful  and  competent  observer. 
Who  eke,  for  instance,  has  told  us  that 
peaches  were  abundant  at  that  early,  day 
throughout  the  region  where  they  are  now 
found  in  their  greatest  perfection  ? 

Dr.  WiCKERSHAM  Sailed  for  Europe  June 
«ist,  taking  passage  from  Philadelphia  in 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
A  brief  word  of  farewell  to  the  educational 
men  of  the  State,  written  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  these 
columns.  The  good  wishes  of  thousands 
follow  him  "outward  bound.'* 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and 
tiie  National  Educational  Association  will 
hold  a  joint  meeting  at  Saratoga,  New  York, 
beginning  July  nth  and  ending  July  14th. 
The  programme  shows  the  names  of  some  of 
the  ablest  menr  in  the  educational  work  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  Among  these 
are  a  dozen  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  Head 
Masters  of  great  public  schools,  as  well  as 
eight  or  ten  State  Superintendents  of  Public 


Instruction.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  Thursday  morning,  on  "The 
American  Citizen  and  Education;'*  John 
B.  Gough  is  announced  for  a  lecture  on 
Tuesday  evening,  bn  the  subject  of  "Tem- 
perance for  the  Young;  '*  and  Prof.  Church- 
hill  will  do  the  "reading."  A  wide  range 
of  topics  will  be  presented  and  discussed, 
and  the  meeting  will  be  a  memory  for  a  life- 
time to  any  earnest  teacher  who  may  attend 
it,  for  "  Saratoga"  is  to  be  sandwiched  with 
the  sessions.  The  ordinary  summer  excur- 
sion tickets,  issued  by  the  leading  railroads, 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  trip,  and  these 
may  be  had  almost  anywhere. 


Fifteen  years  ago,  a  lady  teacher,  of  rare 
fitness  for  her  work,  called  our  attention  to 
an  article  on  "Education  through  the 
Senses,"  which  had  just  appeared  in  an 
American  reprint  of  Dr.  John  Brown's  "  Spare 
Hours,"  and  handing  us  the  book,  suggested 
its  publication  in  The  School  Journal,  The 
recent  death  of  the  author  recalls  this  in- 
cident vividly,  and  we  republish  the  article 
in  this  number,  partly  in  memory  of  this 
dear  friend,  herself  now  dead — again  setting 
the  type  from  her  copy  of  the  book — as  well 
as  in  memoriam  of  the  great-hearted  Doctor, 
in  whose  recent  death,  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, we  cannot  but  feel  a  sense  of  personal 
loss,  since  he  was  the  one  man  in  Europe 
whom  we  have  had  a  desire  to  meet  in  his 
home,  and  whose  personal  acquaintance  we 
had  years  ago  resolved  upon  making  when 
we  should  chance  to  cross  the  seas.  We 
have  long  wanted  to  meet  the  man — to  hear 
him  talk — ^who  had  written  "  Rab  and  His 
Friends,"  who  was  so  "given  "  to  dogs,  so 
gracious  to  his  fellow-men,  the  essence  and 
fibre  of  whose  rounded  life  was  so  "full  of  all 
blessed  conditions.  * '  But  if  w^e  shall  not  one 
day  find  him  in  Edinburgh,  then  perhaps 
somewhere  else  in  the  great  Hereafter — for 
men  are  immortal,  and  Eternity  is  long. 

Prof.  B.  S.  Potter,  principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Shippensburg,  has  declined  a 
unanimous  re-election  there,  and  has  ac- 
cepted an  election  to  the  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  Mathematics  in  the  Edinboro 
Normal  School.  Prof.  Potter  wishes  to  have 
more  time  for  private  work  than  is  possible 
while  discharging  the  multifarious  and  often 
onerous  duties  of  Principal,  and  although 
his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  at  Shippensburg, 
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the  change  is  to  his  own  advantage,  and  to 
that  of  the  Edinboro  school. 

Miss  Delia  T.  Smith,  also,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  department  of  Language  and 
Literature  at  Shippensburg,  and  who  is 
favorably  known  in  County  Institute  work, 
leaves  the  State  at  the  close  of  this  term.  In 
the  fall  she  will  open,  at  Aubumdale,  Mass., 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  which  will  gain 
character  at  once  from  her  experience  and 
thorough  teaching,  as  well  as  from  its  near- 
ness to  Boston,  the  centre  of  varied  culture. 


Miss  L.  E.  Patridge  has  been  spending 
much  time  during  the  past  two  years  or  more 
in  study  and  observation  of  the  "  Quincy 
Methods,'*  and  has  for  some  months  been 
busily  employed  upon  a  book  descriptive  of 
Col.  Parker's  "innovations'*  and  their  re- 
sults, on  the  broad  scale  in  which  they  have 
been  tested  in  the  schools  of  this  Massachu- 
setts town.     Miss  Patridge  is  graphic  in 
description — ^knows  what  to  see,  and  how  to 
tell  it;  she   has  had  unusual  facilities  for 
seeing  and  becoming  acquainted  with  these 
schools  in  all  the  details  of  their  work ;  and 
her  book  will  be  an  important  contribution 
to  the  Quincy  Literature. 

The  tenth  annual  commencement  of 
Swarthmore  College  took  place  June  20th. 
This  College  was  destroyed  by  fire  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1881.  The  work  of  rebuilding  has 
progressed  so  far  as  to  give  assurance  of 
its  completion  by  the  beginning  of  the  new 
college  year.  The  new  scientific  building 
has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $2o,qoo, 
and  will  be  fully  equipped  with  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus  and  supplies,  and  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  September  12th. 
The  restored  building  will,  when  finished, 
accommodate  290  students,  besides  the  offi- 
cers and  instructors.  The  present  College 
property  contains  240  acres,  of  which  about 
one-half  is  devoted  to  the  farm.  The  re- 
mainder consists  of  lawn  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Crum  creek,  which  forms  the  west 
boundary,  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for 
boating,  bathing,  and  skating.  There  have 
been  ii8  students  enrolled  during  the  past 
year,  of  whom  61  were  girls.  The  number 
of  girls  in  the  college  has  always  been  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  boys,  the 
desire  of  many  parents  to  give  their  girls  an 
education  in  music  being  the  chief  cause  of 
this  difference.  We  know  of  no  school  in 
Pennsylvania  whose  female  graduates  rank 
higher  for  their  solid  attainments  and  gener- 
ous culture,  but  must  regard  it  unfortunate 
that  music  is  ignored  in  the  curriculum. 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  necessary.  The  student 
needs  a  guide  in  entering  any  field  of  inves- 
tigation; and  the  persond  guidance  of 
pupils  by  the  teacher  is  very  much  aided  by 
a  systematic  presentation  already  at  hand 
for  use.  Of  course  no  true  teacher  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  mere  memorizing  of  the 
lessons  of  a  given  hand-book,  however  ex- 
cellent such  book  may  be.  Rather  through 
the  book  he  will  lead  his  pupils  to  an  intel- 
ligent self-appreh'ension  of  the  subject,  and 
stimulate  them  to  thoughtful  self-investiga- 
tion. 

The  universal  need  of  text-books  has 
been  met  by  scholars  and  publishers.  There 
is  no  scarcity.  The  supply  is  over-abund- 
ant, and  even  bewildering.  Almost  monthly 
they  come  in  showers.     They  are  around  us, 

"  Thick  as  autumn  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa." 

Of  this  we  do  not  complain  \  for  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  a  dead,  monotonous  uni- 
formity of  text-books.  Such  uniformity 
tends  to  dwarf  the  minds  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  Although  the  supply  become  even 
greater  than  it  is,  the  sifting  process  which 
the  earnest  investigation  of  the  age  makes 
necessary,  rapidly  drops  out  from  market 
the  poor  and  inadequate. 

The  selection  of  suitable  text-books  for 
the  schools  of  our  Commonwealth  is  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  directors,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  teachers.  This  is  eminently 
proper,  for  the  text-books  in  any  given  dis- 
trict ought  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
necessary  apparatus  of  the  schools,  the 
essential  furniture  indeed,  which  should  be 
at  hand  for  teachers  and  pupils  whenever 
entering  upon  their  work. 

It  would  plainly  be  unwise  to  leave  the 
selection  of  text-books  to  private  caprice. 
It  is  equally  unwise,  in  our  judgment,  to 
leave  the  supply  of  the  same  for  a  given 
district  to  the  children  or  their  parents. 
Let  the  authorites  who  select  also  supply  for 
the  free  use  of  the  schools  what  they  select — 
that  there  may  be  no  delays  in  the  way  of 
private  purchasing ;  no  absences  from  want 
of  means  to  secure  what  is  needed  upon  the 
part  of  the  poor;  and  no  mutterings  be- 
cause of  changes  made,  where  too  often  the 
complaint  is  based  upon  the  change  only, 
and  not  upon  the  comparative  worth  of  the 
books  themselves. 

No  doubt  there  would  also  ix.  a  great 
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financial  gain  in  this.  Individual  pur- 
chasers^ buying  singly  here  and  there,  can- 
not secure  as  favorable  terms  as  a  Board  of 
Directors  buying  all  at  once.  Moreover 
there  would  be  far  less  waste.  The  books 
would  be  far  better  preserved,  because  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  case  would  de- 
mand upon  the  part  of  directors  and 
teachers  more  care  and  special  watchfulness 
in  this  regard ;  and  this  in  turn  would  serve 
as  a  good  discipline  of  the  children  them- 
selves. 


VACATION. 


THERE  can  be  no  true  scholarship  with- 
out self-thinking.  The  mind,  even  in 
early  youth,  must  reach  beyond  what  is 
assigned  as  a  task,  and  through  its  own 
power  of  attention  task  itself  freely.  So 
also  there  can  be  no  proper  development 
of  practical  independence,  or  of  character, 
without  self-willing.  The  energy,  even  of 
the  boy,  must  reach  beyond  merely  external 
stimulation,  and  through  its  own  activity 
guide  itself. 

We  need  teachers,  it  is  true;  for  mind 
must  confront  mind,  and  will  meet  will  be- 
fore culture  is  possible.  We  need  the 
moulding,  plastic  personality  of  great  and 
good  men  to  guide  and  inspire  and  bless  us. 
We  need  also  specific  studies,  and  appointed 
hours  of  recitation,  and  hand-books  which 
rightly  organize  the  essential  data  of  any 
given  subject :  for  mental  dissipation  is  the 
very  worst  form  of  licentiousness.  We 
need  all  that  care  with  which  the  Lord  hath 
begirt  us  round,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
sainted  Herbert.  We  need,  also  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  and  to  give  all  this  its 
proper  effect,  freedom. 

We  are  not  things^  to  be  classified  in 
bundles,  and  put  away'  here  and  there,  as 
others  may  determine.  We  are  spirit^ 
self-activity,  realizing  its  own  content.  We 
are  .not  characterized  by  that  with  which 
we  are  filled  from  without,  but  by  that 
which  we  come  to  be  in  the  realization  from 
within  of  our  own  potentialties.  Our  way 
of  life  is  not  the  path  in  which,  with  tight 
guiding  strings,  others  may  lead  us;  but 
our  way  of  life  is  that  which  we  ourselves 
make,  not  capriciously,  but  from  a  body  of 
inward  motivity  formed  through  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  own  character. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  to  bring 
into  view  the  proper  significance  of  vaca- 
Hon.  In  vacation  the  child  is  relieved  from 
the  ordinary  routine  of  school-hours,  and 


text-book  recitations.  He  is  freed,  for  the 
time  being,  from  these  appropriate  external 
bonds,  which  surround  him  and  enforce  the 
necessary  presence  of  law,  although  from 
withoutl  He  is  cut  off  from  the  ordinary 
bond  of  obligation  and  restraint.  But  yet 
these  horae  subcisivae  are  not  to  be  hours  of 
indifference,  mere  emptinesses  in  life's  ex- 
panse. They  have  their  office  and  their 
benefits.  They  are  not  in  the  interest  of 
mere  caprice  and  license,  but  in  the  interest 
oi  freedom^  wherein  the  child,  while  resting 
from  allotted  labor,  may  become  in  a 
measure  at  least  his  own  guide,  and  a  law 
unto  himself. 

Help  him  then,  ye  teachers,  in  these 
holidays  and  vacant  hours,  to  begin  his  own 
investigations,  and  make  his  own  limitations, 
while  guarded  only  against  thought  and 
will  dissipation.  If  he  has  haply  reached 
the  threshold  of  botanic  science,  and 
touched  with  reverent  hands  the  door-posts 
and  lintels  of  the  noble  structure,  let  him 
freely  enjoy  "the  vision  splendid'*  after 
which  that  structure  is  patterned.  Let  him 
cast  aside  for  a  time  the  necessary  scaffold- 
ing of  terms,  fhyllotaxis,  tristichouSy  pen- 
tasiichouSy  heterochromous,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
tramp  through  the  meadows  and  woods  and 
''worship  Nature  in  the  hill  and  valley,  not 
knowing  what  he  loves."  Let  him  plunge 
into  the  running  brook,  and  gather  the 
moss  which  it  kisses,  and  hear  the  sweet 
music  which  it  makes  with  the  enameled 
stones  (Shakespeare).  Let  him  drink  in 
the  whole  wide  expanse  of  nature,  to  make 
more  real  and  wholesome  his  antecedent 
and  subsequent  study  of  physical  science. 
Let  him  meet  heart  to  heart  the  living  world 
of  things  above  and  around  and  beneath, 
until  his  young  soul  trembles  with 

"A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

All  this  will  help  him  to  organize  aright 
his  own  acquirements,  and  illustrate  them 
with  his  own  self-cognized  applications; 
and  he  will  begin,  forsooth,  to  question 
both  Frigg  and  Freiga,  and  force  them  to 
answer  his  own  heart-inspired  interroga- 
tions, listening  with  ears  not  dulled  by  the 
sounds  of  class-room,  but  sharpened  and 
erect,  with  the  whole  soul  in  them,  eager  to 
hear  and  to  retain. 

Let  the  vacation  free  the  child  from  the 
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bondage  of  the  school,  but  not  from  the 
noble  aim  which  it  has  in  view.  Let  his 
studies  go  on,  but  from  an  inward  impulse 
which  in  part  determines  for  itself  the  range 
of  investigation,  and  selects  for  itself  its 
own  problems  for  solution. 

Space  does  not  allow  further  remark. 
Every  thoughtful  teacher,  before  dismissing 
his  school  for  a  holiday  or  vacation,  how- 
ever short  or  long,  will,  with  a  free  and 


genial  exhortation,  tell  his  pupils  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  season,  inspire  them  to  secure 
its  incalculable  benefits;  and,  if  possible, 
he  will  himself  join  the  youngsters  in  their 
seemingly  aimless  frolics,  and,  without  their 
knowing  it,  widen  their  powers  of  self- 
thinking  and  self-activity  by  his  own 
broader  culture  and  more  self-possessed 
powers,  until  they  feel  the  dawning  glory 
of  intellectual /r^tf^iwir. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction.  "^ 
Harrisburg,  July,  1882.         j 

THE  following  persons  were  commissioned  as 
trustees  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  by  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  three  years  from  M^y  ist: 

West  C/iw/e'r.— Joshua  N.  Pierce,  R.  E.  Monaghan. 

MillersvilU. — Dr.  O.  T.  Huebner,  John  S.  Mann. 

Kutztown. — J.  G.  Wink  and  J.  A.  Shomo. 

Afans/ie/d.—M&Ttin  King  ancl  L.  W.  Shattuck. 

Bloomsburg. — D.  A.  Beckley  and  C.  W.  Miller. 

Shippensburg. — H.  C.  Greenawalt  and  Abram 
Hostetter. 

Indiana. — D.  S.  Porter  and  J  no.  W.  Sutton. 

California, — Dan'l  Kaine  and  T.  J.  Teal. 

Edinboro. — Geo.  W.  McCracken,  Henry  R.  Terry. 

Lock  Haven, — Jesse  Merrill,  S.  M.  McCormick. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 


Hadley  B.  Larrabee,  Superintendent  of  Wayne 
county,  has  changed  his  post-ofRce  address  from 
Honesdale  to  Bethany,  Wayne  county.  Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED. 


Samuel  A.  Baer  was  commissioned,  June  i6th,  as 
Superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Reading, 
until  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1883. 

David  A.  Harman  was  commissioned,  June  5, 
1882,  as  Borough  Superintendent  of  Hazleton, 
Luzerne  county,  having  been  duly  elected  to  serve 
until  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1884,  at  a  salary  of 
1 1 200. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams. — Supt.  Sheely:  Public  schools  are  all 
closed  for  the  season.  Educationally,  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  unexampled  progress.  This  was  shown 
in  the  increase  of  the  length  of  the  school  term  in  a 
number  of  districts,  in  the  greater  activity  and  effici- 
ency of  the  teachers,  in  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  public  as  well  as  by  the  teachers  in  the  County 
Institute,  and  in  the  excellent  character  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pupils  generally. 

Bedford.  —  Supt.  Cessna:  The  public  schools 
have  about  all  closed.  Select  schools  with  good  at- 
tendance have  been  opened  at  Schellsburg,  Pleasant- 
ville,  St.  Clairsville,  New  Enterprise,  Saxton,  and  a 
numlDer  of  a  other  places.  Educational  interests  are 
looking  up.    The  Bedford  Union  schools  closed  on 


the  8th  of  May,  the  annual  examinations  having  been 
held  the  week  previous,  and  being  very  satisfactory. 
The  written  work  was  on  exhibition  in  the  Court 
House  during  the  week,  and  was  examined  by  many 
parents  and  friends.  The  closing  exercises  were 
held  in  the  Court-house  during  the  evenings,  and 
were  well  attended.  The  pupils  all  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably.  On  Friday  night  Dr.  Higbee, 
State  Superintendent,  lectured  to  a  very  respectable 
audience. 

Blair. — Supt.  Stephens :  The  only  schools  now  in 
operation  are  those  of  Hollidaysburg  and  Tyrone. 
Many  of  them  closed  with  examinations  and  a  few 
with  public  exhibitions.  The  people  of  Hollidays- 
burg decided,  by  a  very  large  majority,  to  have  a 
twenty  thousand  dollar  school  house  erected  during 
the  approaching  summer.  A  committee,  appointed 
to  examine  the  school  building  at  Roaring  Spring, 
Taylor  township,  have  pronounced  it  unsafe.  This 
will  necessitate  the  erection  of  another  house,  which 
will  probably  contain  four  rooms. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Woodruff:  Solebury,  Bensalem, 
Lower  Wakefield  and  Newton  districts  held  reunions 
during  May.  Other  districts  held  similar  meetings  in 
June.  These  meetings  are  largely  attended  by  pupils, 
teachers,  directors,  parents  and  citizens,  and  are  held, 
under  the  authority  of  the  respective  school  boards. 
They  lead  to  a  better  acquaintance  between  parents 
and  teachers,  and  to  a  more  lively  interest  in  the 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Butler. — Supt.  Murtland:  The  County  Teach- 
er^s  Association  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
May  25th  and  26th.  The  enrollment  was  larger  thaji 
last  year.  Three  day-sessions  were  held,  and  a 
number  of  well -prepared  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Col.  Copeland's  lecture  on  "  Handsome 
People,"  was  delivered  in  his  usual  happy  manner. 
His  talk  on  the  "  Office  and  Work  of  the  Teacher," 
should  be  heard  and  heeded  by  every  teacher  ;n  the 
State.  The  meeting  was  a  success  financially,  and, 
as  we  trust,  intellectually  and  morally.  Much  credit  is 
due  Profs.  Bancroft  and  Tintsmanof  the  Witherspoon 
Institute,  and  Messrs.  Trainer,  Golden  and  Mc- 
Cafferty  for  services  rendered. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Balliet:  Three  private  schools 
have  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teach- 
ers for  the  fall  examinations,  and  other  young  men 
for  college.  These  schools  are  liberally  patronized, 
and  afford  young  people  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
an  education  at  considerably  less  expense  than  away 
from  home.  One  of  them  is  located  at  New  Mahon- 
ing, another  at  Weatherly,  and  tlie  third  at  Weiss- 
port.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers. 
April  15th  and  May  15th  meetings  were  held,  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  of  all  principals  of  high  ^hools  in  the 
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county,  who  have  supervision  of  schools  besides  their 
own.  The  object  of  these  meetings  was  to  prepare  a 
coorse  of  studies  for  the  various  high  schools.  It  is 
the  intention  to  hold  such  meetings  several  times 
daring  the  year,  in  the  future,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing matters  pertaining  only  to  the  peculiar  work 
of  superintending  schools.  A  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  to  hold  a  meeting  annually,  of  the 
Princip»als  and  County  Superintendent,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  difficulties  and  methods  of  school  work 
peculiar  to  graded  schools.  We  find  a  great  advan- 
tage in  having  the  educational  forces  as  well  organ- 
ized as  possible.  A  library  has  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  Centre  Square  Select  school. 
The  community  take  much  interest  in  it.  There  is  a 
disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  a  few  school 
boards  to  drop  some  of  the  so-called  "  higher 
branches  "  from  their  high  school  course,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  these  are  not  practical.  This 
must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf :  Good  reports  are  reaching 
me  from  nearly  every  school.  Some  teachers  have 
almost  failed,  yet  even  in  the  worst  cases  there  ap- 
pears to  be  something  more  or  less  praiseworthy. 
There  seems  to  be  a  quiet  increase  in  interest  on  the 
part  of  citizens,  and  earnestness  in  the  teachers.  The 
directors  of  Gregg  township  are  building  a  new 
school  house  this  summer.  It  is  to  be  two  stories  in 
height,  with  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  one 
main  room,  with  recitation  rooms  attached,  on  the 
second.  The  citizens  of  Baileyville,  Ferguson  town- 
ship, are  making  an  effort  to  have  their  board  con- 
solidate two  neighboring  schools,  and  thus  secure 
the  advantages  of  a  graded  school.  Much  to  my  re- 
gret, circumstances  prevented  my  attendance  at  the 
dosing  examinations  of  the  Bellefonte  schools.  The 
principal.  Prof.  Lieb,  has  since  placed  in  my  hands 
the  examination  papers  of  the  "  A  "  class  in  the  high 
school.  These  are  very  creditable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  In  a  class  of  seven,  but  thirteen  words 
were  missed  out  of  one  hundred.  In  Arithmetic  ten 
questions  were  prepared,  covering  the  subject  as  fully 
as  possible,  and  only  one  member  of  the  class  failed 
to  report  correct  answers  to  all  the  questions,  and 
this  paper,  on  a  provisional  certificate,  would  be  en- 
titled to  i^.  The  papers  in  other  branches  were 
equally  good. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown :  Hon.  James  L. 
Leonard,  who  contributed  so  hberally  toward  the 
erection  of  the  Leonard  Graded  School  building  in 
Clearfield,  and  who  for  eight  years  past  has  been  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  that  borough,  is  now 
mentally  and  physically  helpless  on  account  of  old 
age.  Dr.  A.  T.  Schryner,  who  served  as  Superin- 
tendent of  this  county  from  1854  to  1857,  and  who  is 
still  in  possession  of  good  health,  has  just  published 
in  the  County  Review  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  school  sj'stem  in  the  county. 

CoLU^MBLv. — Supt,  Grimes:  On  May  17th  the 
dosing  exercises  of  the  Bloomsburg  schools  were 
held  in  the  Opera  House.  Maps,  original  designs, 
and  examination  papers  were  exhibited.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  J.  C.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
School  Board,  Col.  J.  Freeze,  and  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee.  The  faculty  and  students  of  the  Normal 
School  were  in  attendance.  The  house  was  filled, 
and  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  exercises. 

Fayette. — Supt.  Ritenour:  Our  schools  have 
nearly  all  closed  for  the  present  year.  W^ith  few  ex- 
ceptions the  schools  have  given  good  satisfaction. 
We  have  a  number  of  teachers  who  are  doing  good 
work.  I  also  meet  some  who  would  do  well  to 
abandon  a  calling  to  which  they  are  not  adapted. 


Many  of  our  best  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession 
to  engage  in  more  lucrative  work.  The  School 
Boards  of  Brownsville  and  Bridgeport  have  taken  a 
step  forward  by  supplying  their  schools  with  elegant 
new  outline  maps,  Tellurians,  and  anatomical  charts. 
We  hope  others  may  do  likewise.  Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy- four  schools  in  this  county,  I  visited 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Very  few  districts  keep 
their  schools  open  longer  than  the  minimum  terra  of 
five  months,  making  it  next  to  impossible  to  reach 
them  all  in  one  season.  Connellsville  steps  to  the 
front,  by.  graduating  the  first  class  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  county.  The  examination  and  com- 
mencement exercises  were  highly  creditable  to  all 
concerned.  Supt.  Baer  and  his  corps  of  able  assist- 
ants deserve  great  credit  for  the  excellent  work  done 
in  these  schools.  This  is  certainly  indicative  of 
progress.  The  boroughs  of  Uniontown,  Brownsville, 
and  Bridgeport  deserve  special  mention  for  the 
maj-ked  advancement  made  during  the  past  term. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Baker :  Many  of  our  teach- 
ers are  attending  local  and  State  Normal  Schools 
this  spring.  To  aid  me  in  determining  what  marks 
teachers  are  entitled  to  on  "  Practice  of  Teaching'* 
at  the  next  examination,  I  have  sent  circulars  to  the 
respective  school  boards,  asking  them  to  certify  to 
the  degree  of  success  of  each  of  their  teachers  indi- 
vidually, and  to  express  the  same  in  figures,  according 
to  the  scale  of  marking  teachers'  certificates.  I  have 
prepared  with  great  care  (by  adaptation)  a  ground  plan 
for  a  country  school-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  great 
improvement  on  any  house  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
want  to  ascertain  what  boards  are  going  to  build,  and 
when  they  will  meet  to  take  action,  and  then  to  use 
my  utmost  endeavor — if  necessary — to  have  tliis  plan 
adopted,  as  well  as  suitable  furniture,  etc.  A  great 
many  of  our  teachers  are  attending  local  or  State 
Normal  Schools  this  summer. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Smith :  All  the  public  schools  of 
the  county  are  now  closed.  I  know  of  no  new 
houses  to  be  erected,  although  a  number  will  be  re- 
seated. The  plan  of  enlarging  the  Mifilintown 
building,  an  improvement  very  much  needed,  has 
been  abandoned.  E.  D.  Parker,  esq.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Mifflintown,  has  decided  in  earnest  to  erect 
an  academy.  He  is  a  man  of  means,  and  enters  into 
this  commendable  enterprise  with  his  usual  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  This  will  l)e  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  at  the  county  seat,  and  will  add  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  educational  work  of  the  county.  May  it  be 
crowned  with  abundant  success !  I  visited  a  number 
of  private  or  subscription  schools,  of  which  we  have 
a  great  many,  and  find  them  mostly  taught  by  exper- 
ienced teachers,  and  doing  excellent  work.  The 
Normal  class  at  the  Mc.\llisterville  S.  O.  School  is  a 
fine  one,  and  numbers  about  twenty-two,  all  of 
whom  intend  to  teach.  At  "  Airy  View"  we  have  a 
number  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  The 
examination  of  the  S.  O.  School,  above  mentioned, 
was  very  interesting  and  generally  satisfactory. 

Lackawanna. — Miss  H.  E.  Brooks,  Supt. :  I  at- 
tended the  closing  exercises  of  the  Graded  School  at 
Moscow ;  they  were  interesting,  and  reflected  much 
credit  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Have  also 
held  a  local  institute  at  Jefferson — the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  district.  It  was  a  pronounced  success,  and  I 
shall  expect  good  results  to  follow. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Balph :  Most  of  the  schools 
closed  in  March,  attended  with  special  exercises  and 
a  large  gathering  of  visitors.  Examinations  were 
generally  completed  before  the  last  day,  and  in  ma.ny 
cases  exhibitions  of  work  formed  a  feature  of  the 
closing.     The  success  of  the  schools  this  year  is  a 
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matter  of  general  remark.  The  policy  of  limiting 
the  number  of  teachers  to  "  enough  of  the  best  to 
supply  the  demand,"  which  has  been  steadily  pur- 
sued for  the  past  three  years,  is  producing  good  re- 
sults that  are  manifest  to  all  observers.  TTie  plan  of 
establishing  a  Central  School  in  each  township,  which 
has  been  urged  for  several  years  past,  is  now  fairly 
started.  The  North  Beaver  school,  at  Mt.  Jackson, 
opened  last  December,  has  been  a  notable  success. 
Thirty- six  pupils  of  the  highest  grade,  from  six  or 
seven  sub-districts  adjacent  to  the  village,  composed 
the  school.  The  work  of  the  school  was  excellent, 
and  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  township. 
Other  localities  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  effort  is 
being  made  to  establish  the  system  throughout  the 
county. 

•  Lycoming. — Supt.  Riddell :  At  the  May  meeting 
of  the  "  Teachers'  Exchange,"  one  hundred  more 
diplomas  were  ordered.  The  issuing  of  diplomas  to 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  Common  School  course, 
is  a  great  incentive  to  stay  in  school  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  McClenahcn :  Our  ranks  have 
recently  been  broken  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Elliott,  an  earnest  and  practical  teacher — one  who 
has  labored  long  in  the  county  with  self-sacrificing 
zeal  for  the  cause  he  loved.  He  served  as  a  director 
of  Armagh  district  for  six  years,  and  taught  about 
twenty  years  in  all.  His  last  teaching  was  in  the 
primary  department  of  the  Milroy  Graded  Schools — 
a  position  which  he  filled  well.  He  will  be  missed 
in  the  public  school,  in  the  teachers'  conference,  in 
the  church,  and  in  the  community.  In  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness  and  in  the  manhood  of  his  life  he  was 
summoned  to  go  up  higher.  "  Why  ?"  comes  well- 
ing up  in  our  hearts.  Nevertheless,  we  must  bow 
submissively  to  Him  who  "  doeth  all  things  well," 
and  who  ruleth  over  the  destinies  of  individuals  as 
well  as  of  nations. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker :  The  directors 
of  "West  Conshohocken  have  establislied  a  course  of 
study  for  their  high  school,  and  will  issue  diplomas 
this  year  to  their  first  graduating  class.  Four  high 
schools  in  the  county  now  issue  diplomas  to  their 
graduates,  viz. :  Conshohocken,  Bridgeport,  Potts- 
town  and  West  Conshohocken. 

Montour. — Supt.  F.  C.  Derr:  The  public  schools 
are  generally  closed.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  done 
excellent  work,  and  given  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  wages  received.  By  request  and  direction  of 
the  Danville  School  Board,  written  examinations 
were  held  in  the  four  high  school  classes;  also  in  the 
senior  classes  of  the  four  grammar  schools,  and  sen- 
ior secondary  schools.  These  examinations  were 
quite  thorough,  and  the  result  was  alike  creditable  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  We  regret  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  one  of  our  youngest  and  best  teachers.  Miss 
Ida  V.  Grau,  of  Danville,  Pa. 

Northampton.  —  Supt.  Werner :  The  interest 
manifested  in  the  South  Easton  schools  is  encourag- 
ing. The  teachers  are  holding  weekly  institutes,  and 
the  directors  have  selected  a  fine  location  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  school  building.  The  schools  of 
Bangor  are  also  looking  forward.  The  directors  have 
in  progress  a  new  building  with  eight  rooms  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  j^,862.     The  lot  cost  ^^  1,950. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Wolverton :  The  grad- 
uating exercises  of  the  Milton  high  school  were  pleas- 
ant and  enthusiastic.  Five  members  of  the  school 
completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  passed  the 
examination,  and  were  graduated.  There  is  a  com- 
mendable spirit  here  prevalent  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  schools.     Sunbury  will  build  an  addition  to 


the  Central  school-house.    'Watsontown  is  building  a 
fine  school-house.    The  year  closes  well. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger:  The  only  special 
feature  of  the  month's  work  was  a  printed  circular  to 
the  teachers  informing  them  of  tlie  necessity  of  a 
more  thorough  preparation  for  the  coming  examina- 
tions. I  feel  that  it  has  accomplished  good,  for  the 
reason  that  in  several  districts  in  which  the  teachers 
could  not  attend  school,  they  have  formed  themselves 
into  evening  classes  for  mutual  improvement.  I 
have  also  discovered  that  the  demand  for  better 
school-houses  is  becoming  stronger.  The  "log 
cabin"  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Moyer:  The  Freebui^  Acad- 
emy is  well  filled  with  students,  of  whom  the  major- 
ity were  successful  teachers  during  the  last  term. 
The  University  Institute,  located  at  Selinsgrove,  held 
its  conmiencement  exercises  during  the  last  week  of 
May.  The  progress  made  by  the  students  during  the 
year  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  its  corps  of  in- 
structors, and  the  increased  number  in  attendance  is 
flattering  to  its  managers.  The  Freeburg  College  of 
Music  is  now  in  session  with  a  large  attendance,  rep- 
resenting six  counties.  In  many  districts  summer 
subscription  schools  for  primary  pupils  have  been 
opened. 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James:  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  our  schools  have  adopted  the  "  continuous  term," 
but  many  rural  districts  still  call  for  two  terms  of  three 
months  each.  Some  eight  or  ten  select  schools  are 
now  in  operation.  Such  a  county  as  ours  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  these,  with  the  graded  schools  of  thie 
boroughs,  for  any  special  training  of  students  for 
teaching.  Present  ssdaries  of  teachers  are  too  low  to 
induce  any  considerable  number  of  young  people  to 
attend  Normal  Schools  or  Seminaries  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  skilled  in  the  *f  art  of  teaching,"  and 
then  to  return  to  the  county  to  do  their  work.  We 
feel  that  the  needs  of  the  schools  can  be  partially  met 
by  encouragement  of  these  select  schools  within  the 
county. 

Tioga.— Supt.  Cass:  On  the  5th  and  6th  the 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Elkland,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  profitable  ever  held.  The 
teachers  seem  to  be  getting  down  to  the  practical 
work  of  their  profession.  The  papers  read  were  on 
live  subjects,  and  handled  in  a  lively  manner.  The 
lecture  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Williams  was  one  of  the 
grandest  treats  the  teachers  ever  enjoyed — subject:* 
«*  The  Seen  and  the  Unseen."  The  Branch  Associa- 
tion, as  it  is  termed,  held  a  meeiing  at  Sabinsville,  on 
the  19th  and  20th.  The  meeting  was  very  interest- 
ing indeed ;  but  the  main  feature  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  meeting  at  Elkland,  was  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  directors  and  patrons  of  the  schools.  The 
people  are  being  aroused  bv  these  convocations. 
Teachers,  go  on  with  the  good  work.  Most  of  our 
graded  and  high  schools  have  closed  a  very  success- 
ftil  year's  work.  The  action  taken  by  the  Wellsboro 
Board  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  every  board  in 
the  county.  Each  teacher  was  engaged  for  the  com- 
ing year,  before  the  school  closed,  at  an  increased 
salary,  and  public  notice  of  the  fact  given  at  the 
closing  exercises.  This  is  a  "new  departure"  in 
the  right  direction.  May  other  Boards  do  like- 
wise! If  directors  will  engage  teachers  for  the 
year,  instead  of  two  or  three  times  a  year,  fewer 
changes  will  take  place,  better  work  will  be  done, 
and  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  will  be 
saved.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  in  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  School  at  Mansfield,  witnessing  the  annual 
examination.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  expe- 
diency of  the  institution  or  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
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done,  call  and  see  for  himself,  and  all  doubts  will  be 
remoYed. 

Union. — Supt.  Burrows :  The  directors  of  White 
Deer  have  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
graded  school  building  at  New  Columbia.  There 
will  be  two  rooms,  furnished  with  the  best  patent  fur- 
niture. The  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
another  new  first-class  school-house  in  West  Buffalo. 
Venango. — Supt.  Prather :  Cooperstown  is  getting 
ready  for  the  erection  of  a  fine  large  building.  Suit- 
aUe  grounds  have  been  procured,  and  the  work  of 
building  will  soon  begin.  Irwin  district  is  now 
erecting  another  large  building  of  brick  in  the 
Jones  sub-district.  Summer  normal  schools  are  now 
m  session  at  a  number  of  places  in  the  county. 

Warren. — Supt  Arird :  Some  of  the  leading  cit- 
izens of  Tidioute  have  offered  to  contribute  two  dol- 
lars for  every  dollar  raised  by  taxation,  as  an  endow- 
ment for  the  public  school  in  that  place.  It  is  thought 
130,000  will  be  raised.  The  citizens  of  Tidioute  can 
well  afford  to  pay  a  liberal  tax  for  once.  Clarendon 
borough  has  been  organized  in  Mead  township.  A 
fine  two-story  building  has  recently  been  erected. 
There  are  three  schools  in  the  place  at  present,  and 
more  are  needed.  I  was  present  at  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  schools  in  Youngsville  and  Warren.  It  was 
a  rare  treat  to  one  interested  in  educational  matters. 
The  crowded  halls  showed  how  much  the  citizens 
were  interested.  The  United  Brethren  have  let  a 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  college  at  Sugar  Grove, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry of  their  church. 

Wayne — Supt  Larrabee.:  On  the  evening  of 
May  17th  the  first  graduating  exercises  of  Hawley 
Graded  school  were  held.  The  class  consisted  of 
ei^it  members,  and  their  performance  reflected 
much  honor  upon  themselves  and  the  school.  Sim- 
ilar exercises  took  place  at  Honesdale  on  the  26th 
inst.  This  class  also  numbered  eight  members.  The 
exercises  were  very  creditable,  and  were  greeted  by 
the  largest  audience  ever  assembled  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. The  aimiversary  exercises  of  all  the  graded 
and  high  schools  in  the  county  have  been  very  largely 
attended  this  year,  and  a  very  gratifyig  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  people. 

York. — Supt.  Williams :  A  convention  of  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  education  met  in  die  Court-house, 
May  27th,  for  the  purpose  r>f  forming  a  Teachers* 
Association.  After  a  temporary  organization,  the 
CDUTention  passed  a  resolution  condemning  any  co- 
erctTe  steps  towards  higher  salaries.  A  committee 
oa  constitution  and  by-laws  was  appointed,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  September  9th.  Warrington 
has  decided  to  build  a  new  house ;  also  Franklin  and 
Lower  Chanceford. 

Beaver  Falls. — Supt.  Knight :  Our  school  closed 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  sessions  in  its  history, 
April  25th.  Eight  young  ladies  and  one  gentleman 
giadnated  from  the  High  School  department,  and  re- 
odred  the  diplomas.  The  commencement  was  a 
eomplcte  success.  Over  ninety-five  dollars  was  re- 
afized,  which  will  be  added  to  the  library  fund  of  the 
KhooL  An  election  was  held  April  29th,  granting 
die  Board  of  Education  the  privilege  of  increasing 
die  debt  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
another  school-house. 

Chester  City. — Supt.  Foster :  A  series  of  meet- 
ings has  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Chrisrian  Temperance  Union,  in  which  prizes  were 
avaxded  to  scholars  in  our  public  schools  for  the  best 
eaays  on  Temperance.  Aside  from  the  moral  good 
aplished,  I  think  an  excellent  stimulus  has  thus 


been  given  to  our  scholars  in  the  way  of  writing  and 
composition ;  the  productions  offered  give  evidence 
of  thought  and  careful  preparation. 

Norristown. — Supt.  Gotwals :  The  School  Board 
has  accepted  the  bequest  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  McCann, 
deceased — $2,000  to  be  expended  in  fitting  up  a  room 
in  the  De  Kalb  St.  building  and  purchasing  books, 
and  #8,000  to  be  held  in  trust  for  its  support.  The 
library  is  for  the  use  of  the  public,  but  under  the 
control  of  the  school  directors.  It  is  to  be  named 
the  "  McCann  Library."  I  examined  all  the  pupils 
in  fireehand  drawing  during  the  month.  This  branch 
of  education  is  now  taught  in  all  our  grades  with 
very  good  results.  The  Chapter  of  the  "Agassiz 
Association"  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  pupils  of  the  high  school.  The 
members  are  much  interested,  and  have  already 
collected  a  large  number  of  specimens.  Its  success 
is  mainly  due  to  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  prin- 
cipal. Prof.  Eisenhower.  The  anniversary  exercises 
consisted  of  sketches  and  selections  from  different 
naturalists,  read  by  the  members. 

Phcenixville. — Supt.  Leister :  Held  my  first  ex- 
amination on  the  20th  of  May.  The  class,  generally, 
I  consider  to  have  done  well.  All  the  directors 
were  present,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  borough 
hold  permanent  certificates. 

Scranton. — Supt.  Roney  :  The  Board  of  Control 
have  just  purchased  twenty  cabinet  organs  for  the 
use  of  the  schools. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel:  Our  school  term 
closed  May  29th,  and  with  it,  we  can  safely  say,  a 
year  of  marked  progress  and  fair  result.  The  special 
progress  of  the  year  is  most  noticeable  in  writing, 
drawing,  and  language.  The  work  of  our  primary 
schools  is  telling  for  good,  and  we  begin  to  feel  that 
our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  been  in  vain. 
The  last  day  was  devoted  to  appropriate  closing  exer- 
cises. In  the  morning  the  pupils  of  the  primary 
grades  assembled  in  the  G.  A.  R.  Opera  House,  and 
spent  two  hours  very  pleasandy  in  class-drills,  music, 
calisthenic  songs,  gymnastic,  recitations,  etc.  The 
secondary  and  grammar  departments  held  their  ex- 
ercises in  the  afternoon.  The  order  of  exercises  was 
similar  to  those  of  the  morning,  and  they  were 
witnessed  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience.  The 
efforts  of  the  little  folks  were  well  appreciated.  In 
the  evening,  our  first  annual  High  School  Commence- 
ment took  place.  Every  available  seat  in  the  opera 
house  was  occupied,  and  quite  a  large  number  were 
compelled  to  stand.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
with  good  taste,  and  the  people  were  well  pleased 
with  our  first  effort. 

Shenandoah. — Supt.  Bartch :  During  this  month 
I  conducted  the  annual  examinations  of  the  pupils. 
I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  were  more 
satisfactory,  especially  in  the  primary  department, 
than  any  previously  held  since  my  connection  with 
the  schools.  In  many  instances  the  pupils  acquitted 
themselves  remarkably  well.  That  our  system  of 
oral  instruction  is  producing  good  results,  was  plainly 
manifested  in  all  the  examinations.  The  schools 
closed  June  ist. 

York. — Supt.  Shelly :  The  musical  soiree  during 
the  closing  week  netted  about  $80.  This,  added  to 
the  receipts  firom  previous  entertainments,  will  supply 
reference  books  to  the  amount  of  ;^200  for  the  year. 
The  neatness  of  manuscript  work  and  the  general 
accuracy  of  maps  in  Grammar  grades,  indicate  a 
special  advance  upon  any  former  year.  The  annual 
address,  by  State  Supt.  Higbee,  was  the  feature  of 
Commencement  evening. 
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STARS  TREMBLING  O'ER  US. 
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1.  Stars     trembling   o'er    us,  And    sun  •  set     be -fore  us,  Moun-tainin    shad -ow  and 

2.  Come   not,    pale  Sor  -  row,  Flee,  flee    till      to  -  mor-row.  Rest      soft-ly      fall -ing  o'er 

3.  As      the  waves  cov  -  er  The  depths  we  glide    o  -  ver.  So         let  the  past     in  for  - 

4.  Heav'n  shines  a  -  bove  us.  Bless    all  that  love    us, —  All       that  we    love,    in  thy 
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eye-lidsthat    weep;  (.  i>own  the  dim    riv  -  er  We   float   on   for  -  ev  -  er.    Speak  not,  ah. 
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breathe  not !  there's  peace  on  the  deep.      Speak  not,  ah,  breathe  not !  there's  peace  on  the  deep. 
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BIRDS  ARE  IN  THE  WOODLAND. 
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1.  Birds  are    in    the  wood-land,  birds  are  on   the     tree, 

2.  Fruits  are  ripe    in      Au  -  tumn,  leaves  are  sere  and  red, 
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Mer  -  ry  Spring  is    com  -  ing. 
Then  we  glean  the  com-fiel<&. 
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glad    of    heart   are    we.         Then  come  sport  -  ive  breez  -  es,  fields  with  flow'rs  are    ^y, 
thank-ing    God    for  bread.       Then    at     last  comes  Win  -  ter,  fields  are  cold  and      lorn. 
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In  the  woods  we're  singing,  thro'  the  Summer  day.  In  the  woods  we're  singing,  thro'  the  Summer  day. 
But  there's  happy  Christmas,  when  our  Lord  was  bom,  Then  there's  happy  Chnstmas,  when  our  Lord  was 

•^S.  ^^.^.^^Jift.^     '^-{^  -f^   ^  [bom. 
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SHELDON  &  CO/S 

Modern  School  Readers. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  series  of  Readers  in  five 
books.  They  are  very  elegantly  illustrated ^ 
and  the  first  three  are  hound  in  full  cloth. 

Many  of  the  best  educators  in  this  country  have 
assisted  in  their  preparation,  and  the  books  enCbody 
the  best  fnethods  of  teaching. 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  comparison  with  the  best 
heretofore  published. 

Sample  pages  sent  on  application,  or  the 
First  Meader  on  receipt  oi  10  cts,;  Second 
on  receipt  of  14^  cts,f  and  Third  on  receipt  of 
20cts. 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  ready  about  July  1st. 


II. 

Elements  of  Grammar, 

WITH  PRAOTIOAL  BXBROISBS. 

Professor  Patterson  is  the  author  of  ^^ Patter" 
9on*s  Common  School  Speller ^^^  and 
"  Speller  and  An€ilyzer  afia  School  JEty^ 

fnologyf**  which  books  have  had,  and  are  yet 
having,  an  immense  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  effort,  by  a  most  careful, 
painstaking,  and  successful  teacher,  to  embody  all 
that  is  re€Uly  aood  in  the  Language  Lesson 
System,  with  the  older  and  more  rigid  rules  of  Gram- 
mar. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  best  teaching  book 
on  this  subject  ever  published. 


WE  CONTINUE  TO  PUBLISH 

/s  New  Arithmetics  (in  Two 
I       which  are  having  a  great  sale.] 
I   Patterson's  Speliers, 
I   Colton's  New  Geographies. 

hefy's  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 

liiirs  Rhetorics, 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature. 

Diney's  Higher  Mathematics, 

Lossing's  Histories. 

$^  Send  for  Complete  Catalogue, 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

369  Wabash  Av.  Chicago.    8  Hurray  St.,  New  Torh. 


Heeded  Everywhere  i  Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen.*'" 

30  MOTTOES  and  the  LORD'S  PQAYER. 

Teachers  tihink  diem  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  pub- 
lished. They  are  on  the  finest,  extra-calendered  6-ply  Railroad 
(not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  The 
only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  are  printed  on 
BOTH  siDBS — thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two. 

Ji9''Sent  postpaid,  securely  envdoped.  on  receipt  of  4|l,lo» 
or  by  express  when  several  sets  are  desured  bv  the  School  offi- 
Otts  ottuDtMtxict,  at$x.oo  pep-set. 

J.  P.  MoCASEET^^Lancaster,  Pa. 

^  SWITZERLAND  ^ 

•!•         ENDORSES  •#• 

•  PENNSYLVANIA  • 

Pronouncing  THE  LANCASTER  WATCH 

MANTO  W  lAMMenn  tTATOH  Oa.  LANOASTCR,  PK, 

"THE  BEST  WATCH 
MADE  IN  AMERICA." 


The  Pennsylvania 

-^Educational  Bureau.^ 

We  want  several  hundred  good  teachers 
to  supply  summer  and  fall  vacancies  in  our 
own  and  other  States.  Send  stamp  for  ap- 
plication form  and  list  of  testimoniais. 

Address 

Fexmsylvania  Edxicational  Bxireaxi, 

Allentown,  Pa. 
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Small  Series, 
■       I  Series, 
^ithKey. 


New  Editions 
mounted  on 
Ash  RoUers, 
Now  Ready. 


Large  Series,'  iZO, 


Bt 

I.  Word  Method. 


AUT      8.  Phonic    Method. 
_  XV 2-  A,B,C,Method. 


MITCHELL'S 

NEW 

»^^?    OUTLINE 

AHD  HAPS. 

EW 

-and  Compai^on.  wjW%  jf^  m!\  Mtfft 

PublldMd  bjr 

»•  ■•  BUTIrBS  A  CO.,  Pblla. 

A  Graduate  with  the  Highest  Honors  of  an 
Eastern  University,  and  who  has  taught  fifteen  years 
in  the  capacity  of  Qty  Superintendent,  Principal  of 
High  School,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  desires  a  position  as  Teacher  for 
the  next  school  year.     Salary  moderate.     Address 

"TEACHER," 
Care  of  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOH  TBACBXKGt  TO'DlTGt  PtTPZZtS 

fo^  to  |S|6e  the  S^gli^h  language. 

iBtrodoetton  Prl««. 

HOW  TO  TALK,  over  200  Illustrations,         -         -         42  cts. 
HOW  TO  WRITE,       150  "  -  -         72  cts. 

These  two  books,  prepared  by  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Aurora,  lU.,  ar&the  result  of 
many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  children  to  talk  and  write  correctly.  Their  purpose  is 
to  guide  the  young  learner  in  the  correct  use  of  language  at  the  time  when  he  is  acquiring  a  vocabularj 
and  forming  habits  of  speech. 

The  ordinary  school  grammars,  and  alleged  language  text-books,  fail  because  they  are  only  suitable  for 
comparatively  advanced  pupils,^  who  commence  the  study  too  late,  after  bad  habits  of  speech,  which  books  are 
powerless  to  correct,  have  been  formed. 

Pupils  reading  in  a  Second  or  Third  Reader  can  readily  understand  everything  in  these  books,  and  those 
reading  intelligentfy  in  a  First  Reader  can  profitably  commence  their  study. 

X^BAD-Sr  AX7GX7ST    Ist, 

TKB  LATEST  AND  BEST  diBRIES. 

rBIMABY  COUB8JE,                   Nos.  1, 2, 3,     per  dozen,  .       .       .       $.84: 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,4,           ''  ...     1.20 

BUSINESS  FOMMS,               No.  5,                           ''  ...         1.20 

Printed  from  Steel  Plates.  Giving  the  Business- Standard  forms  'of  the  letters  in  correct  and  clear 
copies.  No  flourishes ;  no  complicated  system  of  analysis.  Nearly  twenty  per  cent,  more  writing  space  than 
any  other  copy-books.    Duplicate  copy  in  middle  of  each  page. 

-Mc  Parker's  Arithmetical  Charts.  ^^ 

Freparod  hr  r  lUklf CIS  W.  PAmsSm, 

Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Boston  ;  formerly  Supt.  of  Schools,  Qulnoy,  Mass. 

These  Charts  present  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  beginners  in  Arithmetic,  and  wherever  used 
will  render  unnecessary  the  ordinary  text-books  in  Primary  Ari^metic,  thus  saving  both  time  and  expense. 
.  The  Charts  comprise  50  tiumbers  printed  on  manilla  parchment  paper,  25  x  30  inches  in  size,  and 
bound  in  the  same  manner  as  Monroe's  Reading  Charts. 

PRICE  FEB  SET  OF  50  NOS.  $6.00$  BACK  FRAME,  OB  EASEL,  50  CEICTS. 

bnroe'd  gupplementartj  ^eaderd. 

Introdaetloii. 

MONROE'S  NEW  BBIMEB,  80  pp.,  15  ct»i 

MONBOE'S  AD  VANCED  FIBST  BEADEB.  112  pp.,  20  cts. 

MONBOE'S  ADVANCED  SECOND  BEADEB,  ,  160 pp.,  30  cts. 

MONBOE'S  AD  VANCED  THIBD  BEADEB,  208  pp.,  42  cts. 

Monroe's  Readers  have  been  for  the  past  eight  years  the  leading  series  before  the  public,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  almost  uanimously  acknowledged  by  disinterested  parties  to  be  the  best  series 
pubUshed,  while  agents  of  competing  books  admit  that  Monroe's  are  second  only  to  their' own  books.  Higher 
praise  than  this  has  never  been  awarded  to  any  series,  and  after  so  long  an  experience  with  these  books,  we 
nankly  say  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  improve  the  original  series  as  text-books  from  which  to  teach  Reading, 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  demand  for  more  reading-matter  in  the  lower  grades  and  classes,  and  to 
meet  this  demand,  Monroe's  Advanced  or  Supplementary  Readers  have  been  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  who  wrote  the  lower  books  of  the  original  series. 

In  these  new  books  advants^  has  been  taken  of  all  the  recent  improvements  in  typography  and  engraving ; 
the  best  artists,  such  as  Fredericks,  Northam,  White,  Schell,  Sheppard,  Gary,  etc.,  have  been  engaged, 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  handsomer  school-books  have  ever  been  issued. 

Script-lessons  have  been  largely  introduced,  and  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  standard 
forms  of  writing  letters,  such  as  are  given  in  the  most  carenilly-prepared  copy-books.  The  different  books  of 
the  Series  contain  many  other  new  Matures,  the  advants^es  of  which  will  be  apparent  on  examination. 

f^'Specimen  Copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price, 
which  will  be  refunded  if  the  books  are  either  adopted  or  returned  to  us. 

COWPERTBWAIT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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There  is  no  more  noble  pursuit  than  that  of  moulding  human  character,  and  no  greater  benefactor  than 
the  truly  successful  teacher.  If  you  intend  to  teach,  prepare  yourself  thoroughly,  and  thus  make  your  work 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  yourself,  and  of  real  value  to  others.  Every  teacher  should  take  a  full  course  at  a 
professsonal  school,  and  Pennsylvania  offers  you   none  superior  to  that  of  the  Indiana  Moitin^l 

Sclioolf  of  Penna* 

1.  LOCATION^  beautiful,  convenient,  and  healthful. 

2.  BUILDING  TinA  APPURTENANCES^  unexccUed. 

3.  INSTRUCTORS^  experienced  and  successful. 
4-  O-B^JDIZiiT^iSf  stand  high  wherever  known. 

6.  CO  URSE  OF  STUDY  J  and  plan  of  instruction,  are  what  you  need  if  you  have  determined  to 
become  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher.        Fall  Term  Will  Open  September  4,  1882. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Lr.  H*  DURLrlP^Gf  Principal* 

9|he  |g|o6t  Hopular  pook6  of  the  |||ind  |^er  ||ubli6hed. 
Wentworth's  Geometry  is  used  in  the  following  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania : 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  FRANKLIN  &  MARSHALL  COLLEGE, 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE,  PALATINATE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE,         ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE, 

GENEVA  COLLEGE,  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON  &  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE, 
WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNA.,  MONONGAHELA  COLLEGE, 

THIEL  COLLEGE. 

It  is  alao  used  in  62  of  fhe  best  Eigli  Schools,  Academies,  aad 
XTormal  Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

Send  for  Special  Circular  to  the  Publishers, 

GINN,  HEATH  &  CO.,  4  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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A  series  of  biographies  of  distinguished  American  authors,  having  all  the  special  interest 
of  biography,  and  the  larger  interest  and  value  of  illustrating  the  different  phases  of 
American  literature,  the  social,  political,  and  moral  influences  which  have  moulded  these 
authors,  and  the  generations  to  which  they  belonged. 

Vol.  I.  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  author  of 
"My  Summer  in  a  Garden,**  "In  the 
Levant,*'  etc.  i6mo,  with  a  fine  Steel 
Portrait.     $1.25. 

The  new  series  "American  Men  of  Lettters, " 
could  not  begin  with  a  more  acceptable  subject  by  a 
more  acceptable  author;  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
one  being  the  most  likely  to  appreciate  the  other.  It 
is  with  grateful  pleasure  that  we  read  a  thoughtful, 
sensible  book  like  this,  utterly  free  from  obscurities 
and  absurdities  common  to  the  pretentious  critical 
literature  of  the  day.  —  New  York  Observer, 

It  is  a  very  charming  piece  of  literary  work,  and 
presents  the  reader  with  an  excellent  picture  of  Irving 
as  a  man  and  of  his  methods  as  an  author,  together 
with  an  accurate  and  discriminating  characterization 
of  his  works. — Boston  Journal. 


Vol.  II.  NOAH  WEBSTER. 

By  Horace  E.  Scudder,  author  of  "  Stories 
and  Romances,  **  "Boston  Town,"  etc. 
With  a  fine  Steel  Portrait.     11.25. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  our  greatest  American 
lexicographer  should  have  been  left  to  this  late  day 
without  any  really  good  biography  of  him  having 
been  written.  It  is  time  somebody  took  up  the  task. 
Mr.  Scudder  has  performed  his  work  in  a  most  able 
manner.  How  the  brave  old  linguistic  iconoclast  set 
about  revolutionizing  the  English  language  in  Amer- 
ica; how  he  warmed  to  his  work  as  he  went  on; 
how  prodigiously  he  labored ;  and  how,  in  a  great 
measure,  he  really  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  at 
last — all  this  is  described  with  a  masterly  hand. — 
Cincinnati  Commercial. 

A  most  delightful  book,  both  because  of  its  subject 
and  its  method — Boston  Traveller. 


Vol.  III.  HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 
By  Frank  B.  Sanborn.     With  fine  new  Steel  Portrait.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

Thoreau  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  distinct  figures  in  American  literature.  In  this 
book  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Sanborn,  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  describes  his  mode  of 
thought,  and  indicates  the  deep  and  wholesome  influence  his  writings  have  had  upon 
English  and  American  letters. 

In    Preparation : 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
N.  P.  Willis,     By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper.     By  Prof.  T.  R.  Lounsbury.  , 
Wlliam  Gilmore  Simms.     By  George  W.  Cable. 
Benjamin  Franklin.     By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
And  others  to  be  announced  hereafter. 

It  is  expected  that  the  series  will  contain  ten  or  more  i6mo  volumes,  of  250  to  300 
pages  each,  brought  out  in  the  best  syle  of  the  Riverside  Press. 

The  volumes  are  tastefully  bound,  and  are  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of  $1.25  each. 
*„5*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  prices  by  the  Publishers,    . 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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with  the  appropriate  selections. 

Numerous  Notes,  embodying  much  useful  information,  are  given  at  the  close  of  many  of  the  lessons. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  character  of  matter,  in  illastratioiiy  trpographj,  and  mechanical  execn- 
tioily  The  Modern  Series  of  Readers  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  works  that  have  ever  been 
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THE  VOICES  OF  NATURE,  AND  HOW  WE  HEAR  THEM. 


FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE:  NO.  VI. 


WE  have  reached  to-day  the  middle 
point  of  our  course,  and  here  we  will 
make  a  new  start.  All  the  wonderful 
histories  which  we  have  been  studying  in 
the  last  five  lectures  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  living  creatures.  The 
sunbeams  would  strike  on  our  earth,  the 
air  would  move  restlessly  to  and  fro,  the 
water-drops  would  rise  and  fall,  the  valleys 
and  ravines  would  still  be  cut  out  by  rivers, 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  life  upon  the 
earth.  But  without  living  things  there 
could  be  none  of  tHe  beauty  which  these 
changes  bring  about.  Without  plants,  the 
sunbeams,  the  air,  and  the  water  would  be 
quite  unable  to  clothe  the  bare  rocks,  and 
without  animals  and  man  they  could  not 
produce  light,  or  sound,  or  feeling  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  next  five  lectures,  however,  we 
are  going  to  learn  something  of  the  use 
living  creatures  make  of  the  earth ;  and  to- 
day we  will  begin  by  studying  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  are  affected  by  the 
changes  of  nature,  and  hear  her  voice. 

We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  trust  to  our 
sight  to  guide  us  in  most  of  our  actions, 
and  to  think  of  things  as  we  see  them,  that 
we  often  forget  how  very  much  we  owe  to 
Sound,  And  yet  nature  speaks  to  us  so 
much  by  her  gentle,  her  touching,  or  her 
awful  sounds,  that  the  life  of  a  deaf  person 
is  even  more  hard  to  bear  than  that  of  a 
blind  one. 

Have  you  ever  amused  yourself  with  try- 


ing how  many  different  sounds  you  can  dis- 
tinguish if  you  listen  at  an  open  window  in 
a  busy  street  ?  You  will  probably  be  able 
to  recognize  easily  the  jolting  of  the  heavy 
wagon  or  dray,  the  rumble  of  the  omnibus, 
the  smooth  roll  of  the  private  carriage  and 
the  rattle  of  the  light  butcher's  cart ;  and 
even  while  you  are  listening  for  these,  the 
crack  of  the  carter's  whip,  the  cry  of  the 
costermonger  at  his  stall,  and  the  voices  of 
the  passers-by  will  strike  upon  your  ear. 
Then  if  you  give  still  more  close  attention 
you  will  hear  the  doors  open  and  shut 
along  the-  street,  the  footsteps  of  the 
passengers,  the  scraping  of  the  shovel  of 
the  mud-carts ;  nay,  if  he  happen  to  stand 
near,  you  may  even  hear  the  jingling  of  the 
shoeblack's  pence  as  he  plays  pitch  and 
toss  upon  the  pavement..  If  you  think  for 
a  moment,  does  it  not  seem  wonderful  that 
you  should  hear  all  these  sounds  so  that  you 
can  recognize  each  one  distinctly  while  all 
the  rest  are  going  on  afound  you  ? 

But  suppose  you  go  into  the  quiet  coun- 
try. Surely  there  will  be  silence  there. 
Try  some  day  and  prove  it  for  yourself; 
lie  down  on  the  grass  in  a  sheltered  nook 
and  listen  attentively.  If  there  be  ever  so 
little  wind  stirring  you  will  hear  it  rustling 
gently  through  the  trees ;  or  even  if  there 
is  not  this,  it  will  be  strange  if  you  do  not 
hear  some  wandering  gnat  buzzing,  or  some 
busy  bee  humming  as  it  moves  from  flower 
to  flower.  Then  a  grasshopper  will  set  up 
a  chirp  within  a  few  yards  of  you,  or,  if  all 
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living  creatures  are  silent,  a  brook  not  far 
off  may  be  flowing  along  with  a  rippling, 
musical  sound.  These  and  a  hundred 
other  noises  you  will  hear  in  the  most  quiet 
country  spot;  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
song  of  the  birds,  the  squeak  of  the  field- 
mouse,  the  croak  of  the  frog,  mingling 
with  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  in 
the  distance,  or  the  dash  of  some  river 
torrent.  And  besides  these  quiet  sounds, 
there  are  still  other  occasional  voices  of 
nature  which  speak  to  us  from  time  to  time. 
The  howling  of  the  tempestuous  wind,  the 
roaring  of  the  sea- waves  in*  a  storm,  the 
crash  of  thunder,  and  the  mighty  noise  of 
the  falling  avalanche ;  such  sounds  as  these 
tell  us  how  "great  and  terrible  nature  can  be. 

Now,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  think 
what  Sound  is,  and  how  it  is  that  we  hear 
all  these  things?  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  if 
there  were  no  creature  that  could  hear  upon 
the  earth,  there  would  be  no  such  things  as 
Sound,  though  all  these  movements  in 
nature  were  going  on  just  as  they  are  now. 

Try  and  grasp  this  thoroughly,  for  it  is 
difficult  at  first  to  make  people  believe  it. 
Suppose  you  were  stone-deaf,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  Sound  to  you.  A 
heavy  hammer  falling  on  an  anvil  would 
indeed  shake  the  air  violently,  but  since 
this  air  when  it  reached  your  ear  would 
find  a  useless  instrument,  it  could  not  play 
upon  it.  And  it  is  this  play  on  the  drum 
of  your  ear  and  the  nerves  within  it  speaking 
to  your  brain  which  makes  Sound.  There- 
fore, if  all  creatures  on  or  around  the  earth 
were  without  ears  or  nervfes  of  hearing, 
there  would  be  no  instruments  on  which  to 
play,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no 
such  tiling  as  Sound.  This  proves  that  two 
things  are  needed  in  order  that  we  may 
hear.  First,  the  outside  movement  which 
plays  on  our  hearing  instrument;  and, 
secondly,  the  hearing  instrument  itself. 

First,  then,  let  us  try  to  understand  what 
happens  outside  our  ears.  Take  a  poker 
and  tie  a  piece  of  string  to  it,  and  holding 
the  ends  of  the  string  to  your  ears,  strike 
the  poker  against  the  fender.  You  will 
hear  a  very  loud  sound,  for  the  blow  will 
set  all  the  particles  of  the  poker  quivering, 
and  this  movement  will  pass  right  along 
the  string  to  the  drum  of  your  ear  and  play 
upon  it. 

Now  take  the  string  away  from  your  ears, 
and  hold  it  with  your  teeth.  Stop  your 
ears  tight,  and  strike  the  poker  once  more 
against  the  fender.  You  will  hear  the 
sound  quite  as  loudly  and  clearly  as  you 
did  before,  but  this  time  the  drum  of  your 


ear  has  not  been  agitated.  How,  then, 
has  the  sound  been  produced?  In  this 
case,  the  quivering  movement  has  passed 
through  your  teeth  into  the  bones  of  your 
head,  and  from  them  into  the  nerves,  and 
so  produced  sound  in  your  brain.  And 
now,  as  a  final  experiment,  fasten  the  string 
to  the  mantelpiece,  and  hit  it  again  against 
the  fender.  How  much  feebler  the  sound 
is  this  time,  and  how  much  sooner  it  stops ! 
Yet  still  it  reaches  you,  for  the  movement 
has  come  this  time  across  the  air  to  the 
drum  of  your  ear. 

Here  we  are  back  again  in  the  land  of 
the  invisible  workers!  We  have  all  been 
listening  and  hearing  ever  since  we  were 
babies,  but  have  we  ever  made  any  picture 
to  ourselves  of  how  sound  comes  to  us  right 
across  a  room  or  a  field,  when  we  stand  at 
one  end  and  the  person  who  calls  is  at  the 
other? 

Since  we  have  studied  the  ''aerial  ocean," 
we  know  that  the  air  filling  the  space  be- 
tween us,  though  invisible,  is  something 
very  real,  and  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
understand  exactly  how  the  movement 
crosses  this  air. 

This  we  shall  do  most  readily  by  means 
of  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Tyndall  in 
his  lectures  on  Sound.  I  have  here  a  num- 
ber of  boxwood  balls  resting  in  a  wooden 
tray  which  has  a  bell  hung  at  the  end  of  it. 
I  am  going  to  take  the  end  ball  and  roll  it 
sharply  against  the  rest,  and  then  I  want 
you  to  notice  carefully  what  happens.  See ! 
the  ball  at  the  other  end  has  gone  off  and 
hit  the  bell,  so  that  you  hear  it  ring.  Yet 
the  other  balls  remain  where  they  were 
before.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  each 
of  the  balls,  as  it  was  knocked  forwards, 
had  one  in  front  of  it  to  stop  it  and  make 
it  bound  back,  again,  but  the  last  one  was 
free  to  move  on.  When  I  threw  this  ball 
from  my  hand  against  the  others,  the  one 
in  front  of  it  moved,  and  hitting  the  third 
ball,  bounded  back  again;  the  third  did 
the  same  to  the  fourth,  the  fourth  to  the 
fifth,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
Each  ball  thus  came  back  to  its  place,  but 
it  passed  the  shock  on  to  the  last  ball,  and 
the  ball  to  the  bell.  If  I  now  put  the  balls 
close  up  to  the  bell,  and  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, you  still  hear  the  sound,  for  the  last 
ball  shakes  the  bell  as  if  it  were  a  ball  in 
front  of  it. 

Now  imagine  these  balls  to  be  atoms  of 
air,  and  the  bell  your  ear.  If  I  clap  my 
hands  and  so  hit  the  air  in  front  of  them, 
each  air- atom  hits  the  next  just  as  the  balls 
did,  and  though  it  comes  back  to  its  place, 
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it  passes  the  shock  on  along  the  whole  line 
to  the  atom  touching  the  drum  of  your  ear, 
and  so  you  receive  a  blow.  But  a  curious 
thing  happens  in  the  air  which  you  cannot 
notice  in  the  balls.  You  must  remember 
that  air  is  elastic,  as  if  there  wer^springs 
between  the  atoms,  so  when  any  shock 
knocks  the  atoms  forward,  several  of  them 
can  be  crowded  together  before  they  push 
on  those  in  front.  Then,  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed  the  shock  on,  they  rebound 
and  begin  to  separate  again,  and  so  swing 
to  and  fro  till  they  come  to  rest.  Mean- 
while the  second  set  will  go  through  just 
the  same  movements,  and  will  spring  apart 
as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  shock  on  to 
a  third  set,  and  so  you  will  have  one  set  of 
crowded  atoms  and  one  set  of  separated 
atoms  alternately  all  along  the  line,  and 
the  same  set  will  never  be  crowded  two 
instants  together. 

You  may  see  an  excellent  example  of  this 
in  a  luggage  train  in  a  railway  station,  when 
the  trucks  are  left  to  bump  each  other  till 
they  stop.  You  will  see  three  or  four 
trucks  knock  together,  then  they  will  pass 
the  shock  on  to  the  four  in  front,  while 
they  themselves  bound  back  and  separate 
as  far  as  their  couplings  will  let  them ;  the 
next  four  trucks  will  do  the  same,  and  so  a 
kind  of  wave  of  crowded  trucks  passes  on 
to  the  end  of  the  train,  and  they  bump  to 
and  fro  till  the  whole  comes  to  a  standstill. 
Try  to  imagine  a  movement  like  this  going 
on  in  the  line  of  air-atoms,  the  drum  of 
your  ear  being  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
Those  which  are  crowded  together  at  that 
end  will  hit  on  the  drum  of  your  ear  and 
drive  the  membrane  which  covers  it  in- 
wards; then  instantly  the  wave  will  change, 
these  atoms  will  bound  back,  and  the  mem- 
brane will  recover  itself  again,  but  only  to 
receive  a  second  blow  as  the  atoms  are 
driven  forwards  again,  and  so  the  mem- 
brane will  be  driven  in  and  out  till  the  air 
has  settled  down. 

This  you  see  is  quite  different  from  the 
waves  of  light  which  move  in  crests  and 
hollows.  Indeed,  it  is  not  what  we  usually 
understand  by  a  wave  at  all,  but  a  set  of 
crowdings  and  partings  of  the  atoms  of  air 
which  follow  each  other  rapidly  across  the 
air.  A  crowding  of  atoms  is  called  a  con- 
densatiotiy  and  a  parting  is  called  a  rarefac- 
tiofty  and  when  we  speak  of  the  length  of  a 
wave  of  sound,  we  mean  the  distance  be- 
tween two  condensations  or  between  two 
rarefactions. 

Although  each  atom  of  air  moves  a  very 
little  way  forwards  and  then  back,  yet,  as  a 


long  row  of  atoms  may  be  crowded  together 
before  they  begin  to  part,  a  Wave  is  often 
very  long.  When  a  man  talks  in  an  ordi- 
nary bass  voice,  he  makes  sound-waves  from 
8  to  12  feet  long;  a  woman's  voice  makes 
shorter  waves,  from  2  to  4  feet  long,  and 
consequently  the  tone  is  higher,  as  we  shall 
presently  explain. 

And  now  I  hope  that  some  one  is  anxious 
to  ask  why,  when  I  clap  my  hands,  any  one 
behind  me  or  at  the  side  can  hear  it  as  well 
or  nearly  as  well  as  you  who  are  in  front. 
This  is  because  I  give  a  shock  to  the  air  all 
round  my  hands,  and  waves  go  out  on  all 
sides,  making  as  it  were  globes  of  crowd- 
ings and  partings  widening  and  widening 
away  from  the  clap  as  circles  widen  on  a 
pond.  Thus  the  waves  travel  behind  me, 
above  me,  and  on  all  sides,  until  they  hit 
the  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  the  floor  of  the 
room,  and  wherever  you  happen  to  be, 
they  hit  upon  your  ear. 

If  you  can  picture  to  yourself  these  waves 
spreading  out  in  all  directions,  you  will 
easily  see  why  Sound  grows  fainter  at  the 
distance.  Just  close  round  my  hands  when 
I  clap  them,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of 
air,  and  so  the  shock  I  give  it  is  very 
violent,  but  as  the  sound-waves  spread  on 
all  sides  they  have  more  and  more  air  to 
move,  and  so  the  air-atoms  are  shaken  less 
violently  and  strike  with  less  force  on  your 
ear. 

If  we  can  prevent  the  sound-wave  from 
spreading,  then  the  sound  is  not  weakened. 
The  Frenchman  Biot  found  that  a  low 
whisper  could  be  heard  distinctly  for  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  through  a  tube,  be- 
cause the  waves  could  not  spread  beyond 
the  small  column  of  air.  But  unless  you 
speak  into  a  small  space  of  some  kind,  you 
cannot  prevent  the  waves  going  out  from 
you  in  all  directions. 

Try  to  imagine  that  you  see  these  waves 
spreading  all  around  me  now  and  hitting 
on  your  ears  as  they  pass,  then  on  the  ears 
of  those  behind  you,  and  on  and  on  in 
widening  globes  till  they  reach  the  wall. 
What  will  happen  when  they  get  there?  If 
the  wall  were  thin,  as  a  wooden  partition 
is,  they  would  shake  it,  and  it  again  would 
shake  the  air  on  the  ofher  side,  and  so  any 
one  in  the  next  room  would  have  the  sound 
of  my  voice  brought  to  their  ear. 

But  something  more  will  happen.  In 
any  case  the  sound-waves  hitting  against 
the  wall  will  bound  back  from  it  just  as  a 
ball  bounds  back  when  thrown  against  any- 
thing, and  so  another  set  of  sound-waves 
reflected    from    the  wall  will  come  back 
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across  the  rpom.  If  these  waves  come  to 
your  ear  so  quickly  that  they  mix  with 
direct  waves,  they  help  to  make  the  sound 
louder.  For  instance,  if  I  say  "Ha,"  you 
hear  that  sound  louder  in  this  room  than 
you  would  in  the  open  air,  for  the  **Ha*' 
from  my  mouth  g^pd  a  second  '*  Ha'*  from 
the  wall  come  to  your  ear  so  instantane- 
ously that  they  make  one  sound.  This  is 
why  you  can  often  hear  better  at  the  far 
end  of  the  church  when  you  stand  against  a 
screen  or  a  wall,  than  when  ypu  are  half- 
way up  the  building  nearer  to  the  speaker, 
because  near  the  wall  the  reflected  waves 
strike  strongly  on  your  ear  and  make  the 
sound  louder. 

Sometimes,  when  the  sound  comes  from 
a  great  explosion,  these  reflected  waves  are 
so  strong  that  they  are  able  to  break  glass. 
In  the  explosion  of  gxm powder  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  many  houses  in  the  back  streets  had 
their  windows  broken,  for  the  sound-waves 
bounded  off  at  angles  from  the  walls  and 
struck  back  upon  them. 

Now,  suppose  the  wall  were  so  far  behind 
you  that  the  reflected  sound-waves  only  Tiit 
upon  your  ear  after  those  coming  straight 
from  me  had  died  away;  then  you  would 
hear  the  sound  twice,  "Ha"  from  me  and 
"Ha"  from  the  wall,  and  here  you  have  an 
echo,  "Ha,  ha."  In  order  for  this  to 
happen  in  ordinary  air,  you  must  be  stand- 
ing at  least  56  feet  away  from  the  point 
from  which  the  waves  are  reflected,  for 
then  the  second  blow  will  come  one-tenth 
of  a  second  after  the  first  one,  and  that  is 
long  enough  for  you  to  feel  them  sepa- 
rately.* Miss  C.  A.  Martineau  tells  a  story 
of  a  dog  which  was  terribly  frightened  by 
an  echo.  Thinking  another  dog  was  bark- 
ing, he  ran  forward  to  meet  him,  and  was 
very  much  astonished  when,  as  he  came 
nearer  the  wall,  the  echo  ceased.  I  myself 
once  knew  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  my  dog, 
when  he  could  find  no  enemy,  ran  back 
barking,  till  he  was  a  certain,  distance  off", 
and  then  the  echo  of  course  began  again. 
He  grew  so  furious  at  last  that  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  preventing  him  from  flying  at  a 
strange  man  who  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  time. 

Sometimes,  in  the  mountains,  walls  of 
rock  rise  at  some  distance  one  behind 
another,  and  then  each  one  will  send  back 

-i^  Sound  travels  1 1 20  feet  in  a  secondj  in  air  of 
ordinary  temperature,  and  therefore  112  feet  in  the 
tenth  of  a  second.  Therefore  the  journey  of  56  feet 
beyond  you  to  reach  the  wall  and  56  feet  to  return, 
will  occupy  the  sound-wave  one  tenth  of  a  second, 
and  separate  the  two  sounds. 


its  echo  a  little  later  than  the  rock  before 
it,  so  that  the  "Ha"  which  you  give  will 
come  back  as  a  peal  of  laughter.  There  is 
an  echo  in  Woodstock  Park  which  repeats 
the  word  twenty  times.  Again  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Alps,  the  sound-waves  in  coming 
back  rebound  from  mountain  to  mountain 
and  are  driven  backwards  and  forwards, 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter  till  they  die 
away;  these  echoes  are  very  beautiful. 

If  you  are  now  able  to  picture  to  your- 
selves one  set  of  waves  going  to  the  wall, 
and  another  set  returning  and  crossing 
them,  you  will  be  ready  to  understand 
something  of  that  very  difficult  question, 
How  is  it  that  we  can  hear  many  diff'erent 
sounds  at  one  time  and  tell  them  apart  ? 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  sea  when  its 
surface  is  much  ruffled,  and  noticed  how, 
besides  the  big  waves  of  the  tide,  there  are 
numberless  smaller  ripples  made  by  the 
wind  blowing  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
the  oars  of  a  bdat  dipping  in  it,  or  even 
rain-drops  falling?  If  you  have  done  this 
you  will  have  seen  that  all  these  waves  and 
ripples  cross  each  other,  and  you  can  follow 
any  one  ripple  with  your  eye  as  it  goes  on 
its  way  undisturbed  by  the  rest.  Or  you 
may  make  beautiful  crossing  and  recrossing 
ripples  on  a  pond  by  throwing  in  two  stones 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  here 
too  you  can  follow  any  one  wave  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  pond. 

Now  just  in  this  way  the  waves  of  sound, 
in  their  manner  of  moving,  cross  and  re- 
cross  each  other.  You  will  remember  too, 
that  diff'erent  sounds  make  waves  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  just  as  the  tide  makes  a  long 
wave  and  the  rain-drops  tiny  ones.  There- 
fore each  sound  falls  with  its  own  peculiar 
wave  upon  your  ear,  and  you  can  listen  to 
that  particular  wave  just  as  you  look  at  one 
particular  ripple,  and  then  the  sound  be- 
comes clear  to  you. 

All  this  is  what  is  going  on  outside  your 
ear,  but  what  is  happening  in  your  ear  itself? 
How  do  these  blows  of  the  air  speak  to  your 
brain  ? 

First,  I  want  you  to  notice  how  beauti- 
fully the  outside  shell  of  the  ear,  or  concha 
as  it  is  called,  is  curved  found  so  that  any 
movement  of  the  air  coming  to  it  from  the 
front  is  caught  in  it  and  reflected  into  the 
hole  of  the  ear.  Put  your  finger  round 
your  ear  and  feel  how  the  gristly  part  is 
curved  towards  the  front  of  your  head. 
This  concha  makes  a  curve  much  like  the 
curve  a  deaf  man  makes  with  his  hand  be- 
hind his  ear  to  catch  the  sound.  Animkls 
often  have  to  raise  their  ears  to  catch  the 
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sound  well,  but  ours  stand  always  ready. 
When  the  air-waves  have  passed  in  at  the 
hole  of  your  ear,  they  move  all  the  air  in 
the  passage,  which  is  called*  the  auditory, 
or  hearing,  canal.  This  canal  is  lined  with 
little  hairs  to  keep  out  insects  and  dust, 
and  the  wax  which  collects  in  it  serves  the 
same  purpose.  But  if  too  much  wax  col- 
lects, it  prevents  the  air  from  playing  well 
upon  the  drum,  and  therefore  makes  you 
deaf.  Across  the  end  of  this  canal  a  mem- 
brane or  skin  called  the  tympanum  is 
stretched,  like  the  parchment  over  the 
head  of  a  drum,  and  it  is  this  membrane 
which  moves  to  and  fro  as  the  air-waves 
strike  on  it.  A  violent  blow  on  the  ear  will 
sometimes  break  this  delicate  membrane, 
or  injure  it,  and  therefore  it  is  very  wrong 
to  hit  a  person  violently  on  the  ear. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  membrane, 
inside  the  ear,  there  is  air,  which  fills  the 
whole  of  the  inner  chamber  and  the  tube 
which  runs  down  into  the  throat  behind 
the  nose,  and  is  called  the  Eustachian  tube 
after  the  man  who  discovered  it.  This 
tube  is  closed  at  the  end  by  a  valve,  which 
opens  and  shuts.  If  you  breathe  out 
strongly,  and  then  shut  your  mouth  and 
swallow,  you  will  hear  a  little  ** click'*  in 
your  ear.  This  is  because  in  swallowing 
you  draw  the  air  out  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  so  draw  in  the  membrane,  which 
clicks  as  it  goes  back  again.  But  unless 
you  do  this  the  tube  and  the  whole  chamber 
cavity  behind  the  membrane  remain  full  of 
air- 
Now,  as  this  membrane  is  driven  to  and 
fro  by  the  sound-waves,  it  naturally  shakes 
the  air  in  the  cavity  behind  it,  and  it  also 
sets  moving  three  most  curious  little  bones. 
The  first  of  these  bones  is  fastened  to  the 
middle  of  the  drumhead  so  that  it  moves  to 
and  fro  every  time  this  membrane  quivers. 
The  head  of  this  bone  fits  into  a  hole  in  the 
next  bone,  the  anvil,  and  is  fastened  to  it 
by  muscles,  so  as  to  drag  it  along  with  it ; 
but,  the  muscles  being, elastic,  it  can  draw 
back  a  little  from  the  anvil,  and  so  give'  it 
a  blow  each  time  it  comes  back.  This 
anvil  is  in  its  turn  very  firmly  fixed  to  the 
little  bone  shaped  like  a  stirrup  at  the  end 
of  the  chain. 

This  stirrup  rests  upon  a  curious  body, 
which  looks  like  a  snail-shell  with  tubes 
coming  out  of  it.  This  body,  which  is 
caUed  the  labyrinth^  is  made  of  bone,  but 
it  has  two  little  windows  in  it,  one  covered 
only  by  a  membrane,  while  the  other  has 
the  head  of  the  stirrup  resting  upon  it. 
Now,  with  a  little  attention,  you  will 


understand  that  when  the  air  in  the  audi- 
tory canal  shakes  the  drumhead  to  and  fro, 
this  membrane  must  drag  with  it  the 
hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  stirrup.  Each 
time  the  drum  goes  in,  the  hammer  will  hit 
the  anvil,  and  drive  the  stirrup  against  the 
little  window;  every  time  it  goes  out  it  will 
draw  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  stirrup 
out  again,  ready  for  another  blow.  Thus  the 
stirrup  is  always  playing  upon  this  little  win- 
dow. Meanwhile,  inside  the  bony  labyrinth 
there  is  a  fluid  like  water,  and  along  the  little, 
passages  are  very  fine  hairs;  which  wave  to 
and  fro  like  reeds ;  and  whenever  the  stir- 
rup hits  at  the  little  window,  the  fluid 
moves  these  hairS  to  and  fro,  and  they 
irritate  the  ends  of  a  nerve,  and  this  nerve 
carries  the  message  to  your  brain.  There 
are  also  some  curious  Httle  stones  called 
otoliths,  lying  in  some  parts  of  this  fluid, 
and  they,  by  their  rolling  to  and  fro,  prob- 
ably keep  up  the  motion  and  prolong  the 
sound. 

You  must  not  imagine  we  have  explained 
here  the  many  intricacies  which  occur  in 
the  ear.  I  can  only  hope  to  give  you  a 
rough  idea  of  it,  so  that  you  may  picture  to 
yourselves  the  air-waves  moving  backwards 
and  forward  in  the  canal  of  your  ear,  then 
the  tympanum  vibrating  to  and  fro,  the 
hammer  hitting  the  anvil,  the  stirrup  knock- 
ing at  the  little  window,  the  fluid  waving 
the  fine  hairs  and  rolling  the  tiny  stones, 
the  ends  of  the  nerve  quivering,  and  then 
{how  we  know  not)  the  brain  hearing  the 
message. 

Is  not  this  wonderful,  going  on  as  it  does 
at  every  sound  you  hear?  And  yet  this  is 
not  all,  for  inside  that  curled  part  of  the 
labyrinth,  which  looks  like  a  snail-shell  and 
is  called  the  cochlea^  there  is  a  most  wonder- 
ful apparatus  of  more  than  three  thousand 
fine  stretched  filaments  or  threads,  and 
these  act  like  the  strings  of  a  harp,  and 
make  you  hear  diff*erent  tones.  If  you  go 
near  to  a  harp  or  a  piano,  and  sing  any 
particular  note  Very  loudly,  you  will  hear 
this  note  sounding  in  the  instrument,  be- 
cause you  will  set  just  that  particular  string 
quivering,  which  gives  the  note  you  sang. 
The  air-waves  set  going  by  your  voice 
touch  that  string,  because  it  can  quiver  in 
time  with  them,  while  none  of  the  other 
strings  can  do  so.  Now,  just  in  the  same 
way  the  tiny  instrument  of  three  thousand 
strings  in  your  ear,  which  is  called  Corti's 
organ,  vibrates  to  the  air-waves,  one  thread 
to  one  set  of  waves,  another  to  another, 
and  according  to  the  fibre  that  quivers,  will 
be  the  sound  you  hear.     Here  then  at  last. 
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we  see  how  nature  speaks  to  us.  All  the 
movements  going  on  outside,  however  vio- 
lent and  varied  they  may  be,  cannot  of 
themselves  maka  sound.  But  here,  in  the 
little  space  behind  the  drum  of  our  ear,  the 
air-waves  are  sorted  and  sent  on  to  our 
brain,  where  they  speak  to  us  as  sound. 

But  why,  then,  do  we  not  hear  all  sounds 
as  music  ?  Why  are  some  mere  noise,  and 
others  clear  musical  notes?  This  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  the  sound-waves 
come  quickly  and  regularly,  or  by  an  ir- 
regular succession  of  shocks.  For  example, 
when  a  load  of  stones  is  being  shot  out  of 
a  cart,  you  hear  only  a  long,  continuous 
noise,  because  the  stones  fall  irregularly, 
some  quicker,  some  slower,  here  a  number 
together,  and  there  two  or  three  stragglers 
by  themselves;  each  of  .these  different 
shocks  comes  to  your  ear  and  makes  a  con- 
fused, noisy  sound.  But  if  you  run  a  stick 
very  quickly  along  a  paling,  you  will  hear 
a  sound  very  like  a  musical  note.  This  is 
because  the  rods  of  the  paling  are  all  at 
equal  distances  one  from  the  other,  and  so 
the  shocks  fall  quickly  one  after  another  at 
regular  intervals  upon  your  ear.  Any  quick 
and  regular  succession  of  sounds  makes  a 
note,  even  though  it  may  be  a  disagreeable 
one.  The  squeak  of  a  slate  pencil  along  a 
slate,  and  the  shriek  of  a  railway  whistle 
are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are  real  notes 
which  you  could  copy  on  a  violin. 

I  have  here  a  simple  apparatus  which  I 
have  had  made  to  show  you  that  rapid  and 
regular  shocks  produce  a  natural  musical 
note.  This  wheel  is  milled  at  the  edge  like 
a  shilling,  and  when  I  turn  it  rapidly  so 
that  it  strikes  against  the  edge  of  the  card 
fixed  behind  it,  the  notches  strike  in  rapid 
succession,  and  produce  a  musical  sound. 
We  can  also  prove  by  this  experiment  that 
the  quicker  the  blows  are,  the  higher  the 
note  will  be.  I  pull  the  string  gently  at 
first,  and  then  quicker  and  quicker,  and 
you  will  notice  that  the  note  grows  sharper 
and  sharper,  till  the  movement  begins  to 
slacken,  when  the  note  goes  down  again. 
This  is  because  the  more  rapidly  the  air  is 
hit,  the  shorter  are  the  waves  it  makes,  and 
short  waves  give  a  high  note. 

Let  us  examine  this  with  two  tuning- 
forks.  I  strike  one,  and  it  sounds  C,  the 
third  space  in  the  treble ;  I  strike  the  other^ 
and  it  sounds  A,  the  first  leger  line,  five 
notes  above  the  C.  I  have  drawn  on  this 
diagram  an  imaginary  picture  of  these  two 
sets  of  waves.  You  see  that  the  A  fork 
makes  three  waves,  while  the  C  fork  makes 
only  two.    Why  is  this?    Because  the  prong 


of  the  A  fork  moves  three  times  backwards 
and  forwards  while  the  prong'  of  the  C  fork 
moves  only  twice;  therefore  the  A  fork 
does  not  crowd  so  many  atoms  together 
before  it  draws  back,  and  the  waves  are 
shorter.  These  two  notes,  C  and  A,  are  a 
fifth  of  an  octave  part;  if  we  had  two 
forks,  of  which  one  went  twice  as  fast  as 
the  other,  making  four  waves  while  the 
other  made  two,  then  that  note  would  be 
an  octave  higher. 

So  we  see  that  all  the  sounds  we  hear — 
the  warning  noises  which  keep  us  from 
harm,  the  beautiful  musical  notes  with  all 
the  tunes  and  harmonies  that  delight  us, 
even  the  power  of  hearing  the  voices  of 
those  we  love,  and  learning  from  one  an- 
other that  which  each  can  tell — ^all  these 
depend  upon  the  invisible  waves  of  air, 
even  as  the  pleasures  of  light  depend  on 
the  waves  of  ether.  It  is  by  these  sound- 
waves that  nature  speaks  to  us,  and  in  all 
her  movements  there  is  a  reason  why  her 
voice  is  sharp  or  tender,  loud  or  gentle, 
awful  or  loving.  Take  for  instance  the 
brook  we  spoke  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lecture.  Why  does  it  sing  so  sweetly,  while 
the  wide,  deep  river  makes  no  noise?  Be- 
cause the  little  brook  eddies  and  purls  round 
the  stones,  hitting  them  as  it  passes ;  some- 
times the  water  falls  down  a  large  stone, 
and  strikes  against  the  water  below,  or 
sometimes  it  grates  the  little  pebbles  to- 
gether as  they  lie  in  its  bed.  Each  of  these 
blows  makes  a  small  globe  of  sound-waves, 
which  spread  and  spread  till  they  fall  on 
your  ear,  and  because  they  fall  quickly  and 
regularly,  they  make  a  low,  musical  note. 
We  might  almost  fancy  that  the  brook 
wished  to  show  how  joyfully  it  flows  along, 
recalling  Shelley's  beautiful  lines: 

"  Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony. 
Dark  and  profound ;  now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced ;  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went." 

The  broad,  deep  river,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  none  of  these  cascades  and  commo- 
tions. The  only  places  against  which  it 
rubs  are  the  banks  and  the  bottom;  and 
here  you  can  sometimes  hear  it  grating  the 
particles  of  sand  against  each  other,  if  you 
listen  very  carefully.  But  there  is  another 
reason  why  falling  water  makes  a  sound, 
and  often  even  a  loud  roaring  noise  in  the 
cataract  and  in  the  breaking  waves  of  the 
sea.  You  do  not  only  hear  the  water  dash- 
ing aginst  the  rocky  ledges  or  on  the  beach, 
you  also  hear  the  bursting  of  innumerable 
little  bladders  of  air  which  are  contained  in 
the  water.     As  each  of  these  bladders  is 
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dashed  on  the  ground,  it  explodes  and 
sends  sound-waves  to  your  ear.  Listen  to 
the  sea  some  day  when  the  waves  are  high 
and  stormy,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  irregular  bursts  of  sound. 

The  waves,  however,  do  not  only  roar  as 
they  dash  on  the  ground ;  have  you  never 
noticed  how  they  seem  to  scream  as  they 
draw  back  down  the  beach?  The  English 
poet  Tennyson  calls  it, 

^  The  scream  of  the  madden'd  beach  dragged  down 
by  the  wave;" 

and  it  is  caused  by  the  stones  grating 
against  each  other  as  the  waves  drag  them 
down.  Dr.  Tyndall  tells  us  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  know  the  size  of  the  stones  by  the 
kind  of  rioise  they  make.  If  they  ate  large, 
it  is  a  confused  noise ;  when  smaller,  a  kind 
of  scream ;  while  a  gravelly  beach  will  pro- 
duce a  mere  hiss. 

Who  could  be  dull  by  the  side  of  a 
brook,  a  water-fall,  or  the  sea,  while  he 
can  listen  for  sounds  like  these,  and  picture 
to  himself  how  they  are  being  made?  You 
may  discover  a  number  of  other  causes  of 
sound  made  by  water,  if  you  once  pay  at- 
tention to  them. 

Nor  is  it  only  water  that  sings  to  us. 
Listen  to  the  wind,  how  sweetly  it  sighs 
among  the  leaves!  There  we  hear  it,  be- 
cause it  rubs  the  leaves  together,  and  they 
produce  the  sound-waves.  But  walk  against 
the  wind  some  day,  and  you  can  hear  it 
whistling  in  your  own  ear,  striking  against 
the  curved  cup,  and  then  setting  up  a  suc- 
cession of  waves  in  the  hearing  canal  of  the 
ear  itself. 

Why  should  it  sound  in  one  particular 
tone  when  all  kinds  of  sound-waves  must 
be  surging  about  in  the  disturbed  air? 

This  glass  jar  will  answer  our  question 
roughly.  If  I  strike  my  tuning-fork  and 
hold  it  over  the  jar,  you  cannot  hear  it, 
because  the  sound  is  feeble ;  but  if  I  fill  the 
jar  gently  with  water,  when  the  water  rises 
to  a  certain  point  you  will  hear  a  loud, 
clear  note,  because  the  waves  of  air  in  the 
jar  are  exactly  the  right  length  to  answer  to 
the  note  of  the  fork.  If  I  now  blow  across 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  you  hear  the  same 
note,  showing  that  a  cavity  of  a  particular 
length  will  only  sound  to  the  waves  which 
fit  it.  Do  you  see  now  the  reason  why 
Pan-pipes  give  diffA-ent  sounds,  or  even  the 
hole  at  the  end  of  a  common  key  when  you 
blow  across  it?  Here  is  a  subject  you  will 
find  very  interesting  if  you  will  read  about 
it,  for  I  can  only  just  suggest  it  to  you 
here.     But  now  you  will  see  that*the  canal 


of  your  ear  also  answers  only  to  certain 
waves,  and  so  the  wind  sings  in  your  ear 
with  a  real,  if  not  a  musical,  note. 

Again,  on  a  windy  night  have  you  not 
heard  the  wind  sounding  a  wild,  sad  note 
down  a  valley?  Why  do  you  think  it 
sounds  so  much  louder  and  more  musicstl 
here  than  when  it  is  blowing  across  the 
plain?  Because  the  air  in  the  valley  will 
only  answer  to  a  certain  set  of  waves,  and, 
like  the  Pan-pipe,  gives  a  particular  note  as 
the  wind  blows  across  it,  and  these  waves 
go  up  and  down  the  valley  in  regular 
pulses,  making  a  wild  howl.  You  may 
hear  the  same  in  the  chimney,  or  in  the 
keyhole ;  all  these  are  waves  set  up  in  the 
hole  across  which  the  wind  blows.  Even 
the  music  in  the  shell  which  you  hold  to 
your  ear  is  made  by  the  air  in  the  shell 
pulsating  to  and  fro.  And  how  do  you 
think  it  is  set  going?  By  the  throbbing  of 
the  veins  in  your  own  ear,  which  causes  the 
air  in  the  shell  to  vibrate. 

Another  grand  voice  of  nature  is  the 
thunder.  People  often  have  a  vague  idea 
that  thunder  is  produced  by  the  clouds 
knocking  together,  which  is  very  absurd,  if 
you  remember  that  clouds  are  but  water- 
dust.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
thunder  is  much  more  beautiful  than  this. 
You  will  remember  from  Lecture  III  that 
heat  forces  the  air\atoms  ,  apart.  Now, 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  crosses  the  sky,  it 
suddenly  expands  the  air  all  round  it  as  it 
passes,  so  that  globe  after  globe  of  sound- 
waves is  formed  at  every  point  across  which 
the  lightning  travels.  Now  light,  you  re- 
member, travels  so  wonderfully  rapidly 
(192,000  miles  in  a  second)  that  a  flash  of 
lightning  is  seen  by  us  and  is  over  in  a 
second,  even  when  it  is  two  or  three  miles 
long.  But  sound  comes  slowly,  taking  five 
seconds  to  travel  half  a  mile,  and  so  all  the 
sound-waves  at  each  point  of  the  two  or 
three  miles  fall  on  our  ear  one  after  the 
other,  and  make  the  rolling  thunder. 
Sometimes  the  roll  is  made  even  longer  by 
the  echo,  as  the  sound-waves  are  reflected 
to  and  fro  by  the  clouds  on  their  way ;  and 
in  the  mountains  we  know  how  the  peals 
echo  and  re-echo  till  they  die  away. 

We  might  fill  up  far  more  than  an  hour 
in  speaking  of  those  voices  which  come  to 
us  as  nature  is  at  work.  Think  of  the 
patter  of  the  rain,  how  each  drop  as  it  hits 
the  pavement  sends  circles  of  sound-waves 
out  on  all  sides;  or  the  loud  report  which 
falls  on  the  ear  of  the  Alpine  traveler  as  the 
glacier  cracks  on  its  way  down  the  valley ; 
or  the  mighty  boom  of  the  avalanche  as  the 
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snow  slides  in  huge  masseis  off  the  side  of 
the  lofty  mountain.  Each  and  all  of  these 
create  their  sound-waves,  large  or  small, 
loud  or  feeble,  which  make  their  way  to 
your  ear,  and  become  converted  into  sound. 

We  have,  however,  only  time  now  just  to 
glance  at  life-sounds,  of  which  therQ  are  so 
many  around'  us.  Do  you  know  why  we 
hear  a  buzzing,  as  the  gnat,  the  bee,  or  the 
cockchafer  fly  past?  Not  by  the  beating  of 
their  wings  against  the  air,  as  many  people 
imagine,  and  as  is  really  the  case  with  hum- 
ming birds,  but  by  the  scraping  of  the 
under-part  of  their  hard  wings  against  the 
edges  of  their  hand-legs,  which  are  toothed 
like  a  saw.  The  more  rapidly  their  wings 
move  the  stronger  the  grating  sound  be- 
comes, and  you  will  now  see  why  in  hot, 
thirsty  weather  the  buzzing  of  the  gnat  is 
so  loud,  for  the  more  thirsty  and'  the  more 
eager  he  becomes,  the  wilder  his  move- 
ments will  be. 

Some  insects,  like  the  drone-fly  {Eristalis 
tenax)y  force  the  air  through  the  tiny  air- 
passageS  in  their  sides,  and  as  these  pas- 
sages are  closed  by  little  plates,  the  plates 
vibrate  to  and  fro  and  make  sound-waves. 
Again,  what  are  those  curious  sounds  you 
may  hear  sometimes  if  you  rest  your  head 
on  a  trunk  in  the  forest?  They  are  made 
by  the  timber-boring  beetles,  which  saw 
the  wood  with,  their  jaws  and  make  a  noise 
in  tne  world,  even  though  they  have  no 
voice.. 

All  these  life-sounds  are  made  by  creatures 
which  do  not  sing  or  speak ;  but  the  sweet- 
est sounds  of  all  in  the  woods  are  the  voices 
of  the  birds.  All  voice-sounds  are  made  by 
two  elastic  bands  or  cushions,  called  vocal 
chords,  stretched  across  the  end  of  the  tube 
or  windpipe  through  which  we  breathe, 
and  as  we  send  the  air  through  them  we 
tighten  or  loose?;i  them  as  we  will,  and  so 
make  them  vibrate  quickly  or  slowly  and 
make  sound-waves  of  different  lengths. 
But  if  you  will  try  some  day  in  the  woods 
you  will  find  that  a  bird  can  surpass  you  over 
and  over  again  in  the  length  of  his  note; 
when  you  are  out  of  breath  and  forced  to 
stop  he  will  go  on  with  his  merry  trill  as 
fresh  and  clear  as  if  he  had  only  just  begun. 
This  is  because  birds  can  draw  air  into  the 
whole  of  their  body,  and  they  have  a  large 
stock  laid  pp  in  the  folds  of  their  windpipe, 
and  besides  this  the  air-chamber  behind 
their  elastic  bands  or  vocal  chords  has  two 
compartments  where  we  have  only  one,  and 
the  second  compartment  has  special  mus- 
cles by  which  they  can  open  and  shut  it, 
and  so  prolong  the  trill. 


Only  think  what  a  rapid  succession  of 
wav^  must  quiver  through  the  air  as  a  tiny 
lark  agitates  his  little  throat  and  pours  forth 
a  volume  of  song !  The  next  time  you  are 
in  the  country  in  the  spring,  spend  half  an 
hour  listening  to  him,  and  try  and  picture 
to  yourself  how  that  little  being  is  moving 
all  the  atmosphere  round  him.  Then  dream 
for  a  little  while  about  Sound,  what  it  is, 
how  marvelously  it  works  outside  in  the 
world,  and  inside  in  your  ear  and  brain ; 
and  then,  when  you  go  back  to  work  again, 
you  will  hardly  deny  that  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  listen  sometimes  to  the  Voices  of 
Nature  and  ponder  how  it  is  that  we  hear 
them. 
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ITH  no  class  of  people  have  the  conditions 
of  life  and  labor  so  changed  in  the  last 
fifty  years  as  with  the  fanner.  To  advance  as 
he  should,  or  even  to  maintain  his  old  position, 
the  agriculturist  of  to-day  must  receive  a  fzx 
better  education  than  he  of  two  generations  ago. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  country  to 
so  modify  popular  education  by  the  introduction 
of  the  natural  sciences  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  age  of  manufactures  and  skilled  labor, 
and  raise  the  industrial  pursuits  to  the  level  of 
the  higher  and  more  liberal  professions.  Forty 
years  ago,  the  educational  tendency  was  alto- 
gether literajy,  "for  the  head,  not  hands,"  and 
die  fanner  boy  who  was  sent  to  college,  was  lost 
to  the  iarm.  Educated  labor  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  cheapest,  as  well  on  the  farm  as 
elsewhere.  And  as  the  business  of  the  fanner 
is  a  much  more  complicated  process  than  that 
of  any  artisan,  so,  for  its  successful  practice,  it 
demands  a  more  liberal  education,  a  knowledge 
of  principles  and  causes,  keen  insight,  and  a 
sound  judgment.  Without  this  mental  discipline, 
the  farmer  works  blindfold  with  nature's  forces, 
and  his  conclusions  from  sunounding  phenom- 
ena, are  drawn  slowly  from  "trial  and  error," 
and  not  at  once  by  a  knowledge  of  principles. 
His  work  becomes  drudgery,  his  profits  less. 
To  keep  abreast  with  the  times,  in  a  country 
where  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  farm- 
ers, the  need  of  scientific  knowledge  is  impera- 
tive. The  American  who  would  engage  in  a 
successful  pursuit  of  agriculture,  must  be  familiar 
with  chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology,  to  in- 
sure immediate  and  satisfactory  results.  '  'Only, 
a  farmers,*  expresses  with  all-sufficient  accuracy 
the  relative  position  of  faAners — not  their  nec- 
essary, but  tneir  actual  position.  The  occupa- 
tion which  should  be  a  liberal  profession  is  a 
most  illiberal  labor."  Education  only  can  raise 
the  social  and  political  standing  of  farmers  and 
secure  them  proper  consideration  and  respect, 
and  any  school  system  that  makes  no  provision 
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for  technical  instruction  in  the  industries  of  life  is 
incomplete.  Eighty  years  ago,  there  was  not  an 
agricultural  college  in  the  world ;  now  there  are 
thirty-nine  in  our  own  country  alone. 

As  much  a  part  of  the  State  educational  sys- 
tem as  either  the  University  or  high  schools,  is 
die  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  pioneer 
in  its  oi^nization  in  this  country,  it  has  had  its 
Ofwn  experience  as  its  best  and  only  teacher ; 
and  is  the  model  after  which  many  similar  col- 
leges in  other  states  have  feeen  formed.  Its 
objects,  as  set  forth  in  the  catalogue,  are — 

1.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and 
then*  application  to  the  arts  of  life.  Those 
sciences  which  relate  especially  to  agriculture 
and  kindred  arts,  such  as  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  and  animal  physiology,  are  presented 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  institutions 
where  their  practical  application  is  not  pursued. 

2.  To  afford  to  its  students  the  benefits  of  daily 
manual  labor,  which  labor  is  paid  for. 

3.  To  prosecute  experiments  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

4.  To  afford  instruction  in  other  industries 
(when  adequate  means  are  secured)  as  the 
organic  law  of  the  College,  and  the  Congres- 
sional act  devoting  the  land  for  such  colleges^ 
contemplated,  "  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanical  arts." 

5.  To  afford  means  of  a  general  education  to 
the  farming  class. 

In  1850,  the  Michigan  Legislature  passed  an 
act  to  establish  an  agricultural  school  as  "soon 
as  practicable,'*  which  was  done  five  years  after- 
ward. By  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  college 
was  to  be  located  within  ten  miles  of  the  State 
capital,  and  twenty-two  sections  of  the  salt 
spring  lands*  were  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pKOse.  The  maximum  price  per  acre  for  the 
fauin  was  to  be  I15.  This  limit  prevented  the 
buying  committee  from  securing  the  best  loca- 
tion, but  a  fiarm  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
acres  was  obtained,  three  and  one-half  n\iles 
east  of  Lansing.  The  farm  was  entirely  new, 
nearly  all  being  wood-land,  and  the  first  build- 
ings went  up  amid  huge  stumps  and  forest  trees. 

The  aggregate  sum  from  the  sale  of  the  salt 
spring  lands  ($56,000)  together  with  $40,000 
from  the  State  Treasury,  furnished. means  for 
the  purchase  of  the  farm  and  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  buildingfs.  But  it  formed  no  endow- 
ment, and  the  running  expenses  of  the  college 
could  only  be  met  by  annual  legislative  appro- 
priations. In  this  emergency  Congress  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  in  1858,  the  two  houses  passed  a 
Dill  granting  twentv-five  thousand  acres  of  land 
to  each  member  of*^  Congress,  for  the  support  of 
agricultural  schools,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan.  Four  years  afterwards,  a  sim- 
ilar bin  granting  thirty  thousand  acres  to  each 
member  of  Congress,  as  an  en^pwment  for 
agricultural  schools,  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  This  gave  to  Michi- 
gan 240,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  the  mini- 
mum price  of  sale  was  fixed  at  $3  per  acre. 

*  The  name  given  to  those  public  domains  in  the 
State  which  were  supposed  to  be  rich  in  saline  de- 
posits. 


About  one-third  of  these  lands  has  been  sold, 
and  the  income  at  7  per  cent,  is  nearly  $20,000. 
It  is  computed  that  when  these  lands  are  all 
sold,  the  income  obtained  will  be  $75,000 ;  then 
will  be  realized  the  object  of  its  foundation — 
technical  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
domestic  economy. 

In  1 86 1,  the  charge  of  the  college  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
that  of  Agriculture.  At  the  head  of  the  board 
stands  the  venerable  Judge  Wells,  presiding 
judge  of  the  celebrated  Court  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Alabama  Claims.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  twenty-one  years,  and  rep- 
resents the  College  on  state  occasions. 

The  College  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in 
her  faculty.  Since  1857,  the  date  of  her  open- 
ing, but  two  presidents  have  been  in  office.  The 
present  incumbent,  Dr.  T.  C.  Abbot,  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  institution  since  1863.  The 
faculty  labor  earnestly  for  the  advancement  of 
the  college,  and  not  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  as  a  faculty,  it  is  remarkably  free 
from  internal  contentions. "  The  first  graduates 
left  its  halls  in  1861,  and  in  1882,  the  alumni 
numbered  two  hundred  apd  forty-four.  Over 
fifty  P^  cent,  of  these  graduates  have  become 
fanners.  This  large  per  cent,  of  farmer  gradu- 
ates is  no  doubt  due  to  several  causes : 

1st.  Through  effective  courses  in  which  a  love 
for  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits  is  instilled. 
2d.i  The  system  of  manual  labor.  3d.  The 
fact  that  classical  studies  are  excluded  from  the 
college  curriculum.  It  is  a  fact  becoming  yearly 
more  established  that  in  mixed  schools  of  agri- 
culture and  the  classics,  the  former  course  fails 
to  keep  its  students.  The  dignity  of  labor  is 
destroyed.  The  classical  student  looks  down 
upon  (lis  working  /brother,  and  frequently  such 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  that  the  agricul- 
tural student  deserts  to  the  classics.  * 

In  the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  at  Yale  and  Cornell,  where  an  agricultural 
course  is  offered,  the  students  in  this  department 
comprise  a  very  sn>all  class,  compared  with 
those  in  other  courses.  Less  than  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  all  the  different  college  gradu- 
ates ever  become  farmers. 

The  farm  contains  676  acres,  190  of  which  are 
plowed,  100  pasture,  300  wood  land,  and  80 
campus.  The  soil  varies  fix>m  a  sandy  loam,  to 
clay  a^jd  alluvial  deposit.  There  are  ten  miles 
of  dram  pipes  on  tne  farm,  covering  the  culti- 
vated lots  like  a  net  work ;  and  most  of  the 
labor  connected  with  their  construction  was  per- 
formed by  students.  Many  acres  of  swamp 
lands  have  thus  been  reclaimed  and  made 
highly  productive.  Years  of  labor  and  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  necessary  to  bring 
the  value  of  the  farm  up  from  its  buying  price 
of  $15  to  its  present  worth  of  $200  per  acre. 
The  total  valuation  of  building  grounds,  etc.,  is 
estimated  to  be  now  more  than  $300,000.  The 
general  farm  is  divided  into  lots  of  about 
twenty-three  acres  each,  which  are  used  for  ex- . 
periments,  pasture,  and  rotation  of  crops.  The 
campus  contains  large,  well-kept  lawns,  beau- 
tiful drives,  and  handsome  flower-beds,  and 
the  school  buildings,  seven  cottages  for  the  pro- 
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fessors,  green-houses,  barns,  work-houses,  etc. 
The  college  buildings  are  a  large  recitation  hall, 
boarding  hall  with  society  rooms,  etc.,  Wells's 
Hall,  fiUed  with  dormitories,  and  an  armory  in 
the  basement,  library  and  museum  building, 
botanical  laboratory  and  museum,  and  chemical 
laboratory.  These  building  are  generally  am- 
ple in  size,  and  neat  in  architecture.  The  school 
year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of \twelve  weeks 
each,which  are  so  arranged  that  the  long  vacation 
of  twelve  weeks  comes  in  mid-winter,  and  the 
summer  term  ends  in  August.  This  gives  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  teaching  farming,  and 
also  enables  the  students  to  teach  a  three 
months'  school  in  the  winter. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  com- 
mon school  studies.  But  one  genersd  course  is 
offered,  whose  object  is  to  put  students  in  the 
way  of  becoming  good  farmers.  To  complete 
this  course  requires  four  years  of  study  and 
practice,  and  the  student  has  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  zoology, 
botany,  entomology,  with  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  applied  mathematics,  mental  science, 
geology,  and  literature.  Essays,  declamations, 
public  orations,  form  a  feature  of  the  entire 
course.  The  forenoons  are  devoted  to  study 
and  recitations ;  the  afternoons  to  manual  labor. 
There  is  probably  nothing  which  has  had  a 
more  salutary  effect  upon  the  efficiency  and  rep- 
utation of  the  college,  than  its  system  of  com- 
bined education  and  labor.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  the  only  way  to  return  students  to  the 
farms,  in  any  number.  Pres.  Abbot  says :  "  I 
think  I  see  in  the  retaining  of  habits  of  daily 
manual  labor,  in  the  interest  which  studies  and 
labor  may  be  made  to  shed  upon  each  other  the 
beginning  of  the  remedv  for  this  abandonment 
of  the  farm  by  young  educated  men  *  *  ♦  * 
Man  is  a  creature  of  habit,  and  the  customs  of 
the  world  are  against  receiving  an  education  and 
then  farming."  The  college  has  need  to  with- 
stand this  tendency,  and  9ne  of  its  most  effec- 
tive means  is  its  labor  system.  All  students  are 
required  to  labor  three  hours  daily  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  except  when  excused  on  account  of 
physical  disability.  The  regular  hours  for  work 
are  from  i  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  work  is  only  furnished  at  request.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  five-sixths  of 'the  students, do  re- 
quest it. 

For  this  manual  labor,  the  student  is  paid  from 
8  cents  per  hour,  downwards,  according  to  his 
working  disposition.  If  he  absent  himself  from 
work  without  excuse,  he  forfeits  one  hour  for 
each  hour  thus  absent,  as  penalty.  In  the  agrri- 
cultural  department  for  1880,  the  highest  price 
paid  was  8  cents  per  hour,  and  the  lowest  7 
cents.  In  the  department  of  horticulture,  the 
highest  8  cents,  the  lowest  3  cents.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  such  a  system  cannot 
return  much  pecuniary  profit.  But  anything 
pays  that  is  not  too  costly  as  a  means  of  illustra- 
tion, they  say.  The  sophomores  spend  the  year 
on  the  farm,  the  juniors  on  the .  garden  and 
grounds.  The  remaining  years  are  spent  in 
various  duties   in   various  departments.    The 


classes  are  divided  into  gangs  of  ten  or  less,  each 
of  which  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  senior, 
who  in  turn  is  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  department.  All  kinds  of 
work  are  thus  performed — ^fencing,  draining, 
logging,  tendin^^  stock,  shearing  sheep,  making- 
garden,  mendmg  tools,  etc.,  etc.  At  12:45 
p.  m.,  die  students  assemble  at  the  superintend- 
ent's office,  where  they  are  assigned  to  duty. 
The  tools  are  kept  in  numbered  places,  to  which 
places  they  must 'be  returned,  nicely  cleaned, 
after  use.  The  students  as  a  class  work  well ; 
but  to  arrange  work  so  that  for  three  consecutive 
hours  a  body  of  over  two  hundred  workers  may- 
be kept  busy,  and  to  finish  up  necessary  tasks 
left  uncompleted  by  the  student  at  4  p.  m.  (at 
which  time  precisely,  many  feel  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  stop),  demands  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion, and  requires  an  extra  force  of  paid  labor- 
ers. In  1880,  |2,593  were  paid  for  student  labor 
in  the  department  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. By  extra  work  at  college,  and  teaching  a 
three  months'  school  in  the  winter,  many  stu- 
dents meet  the  entire  expenses  of  their  college 
life. 

A  steward  is  paid  by  the  state  to  take  charge 
and  furnish  board  at  actual  cost.  All  expenses 
of  keeping  up  dining  hall,  and  lighting  dormi- 
tories, etc.,  are  charged  in  the  board  bill.  The 
average  price  for  the  spring  term  of  1881,  was 
$2.38,  and  for  the  same  in  1882,  $3.15.  Besides 
this,  the  student  pays  $3.50  per  term  for  room 
rent  and  heating,  and  $2.25  for  incidentals. 
This  makes  a  sum  total  of  I125  per  college 
year,  not  counting  books,  etc.  If  the  student 
nas  worked  his  fifteen  hours  a  week,  about  $45 
is  deducted  from  this  amount. 

The  stock  department  contains  some  fine 
bovine  specimens.  The  law  requires  that  at 
least  five  different  breeds  of  full  blooded  ani- 
mals be  kept  on  the  farm.  Shorthorns,  Devons, 
Holsteins,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Herefords  and 
Galloways  are  now  represented.  The  most  val- 
uable cows  are  two  $1000  Duchess  cows,  and 
several  I500  cows  of  different  breeds.  A  $500 
Hereford  cow  took  several  State  Fair  "  ist  prem- 
iums^* in  the  East.  A  Shorthorn  bull  tips  the 
beam  at  2,300  lbs.,  as  his  regular  weight.  The 
sheep  number  about  150  of_Southdowns,  Span- 
ish Merinos,  and  Cotswolds.  The  piggery  con- 
tains many  specimens  of  Berkshire,  Poland 
China,  Jersey  Red,  Suffolk  and  Essex.  The 
college  is  required  by  law  to  exhibit  at  the  an- 
nual State  fair,  at  least  five  breeds  of  full-blooded 
stock,  which  are  not  allowed  to  compete  for 
prizes.  The  awarding  committee  indicate  their 
opinion  of  them  by  tying  red  (ist  premium)  and 
blue  (2d  premium)  ribbons  to  many  of  these 
animals.  At  least  two-thirds  of  this  exhibit  re- 
ceive this  mark  of  distinction. 

A  large  gyen-house  contains  10,000  plants  of 
1 500  species,  numbering  some  rare  ana  beauti- 
ful specimens.  By  transplanting  to  beds  in  the 
summer,  the  campus  forms  one  of  the  hand- 
somest grounds  in  the  state.  A  small  ravine, 
part  natural,  part  artificial,  in  the  campus,  con- 
tains over  600  species  of  indigenous  wild  plants. 
These  are  separated  into  beds  according  to 
species,  by  stone  borders,  and  each  bed  plainly 
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marked.  A  small  island,  in  the  middle  of  an 
artificial  pond,  keeps  the  poisonous  plants  from 
the  too  curious.  Shade  trees  and  seats  are  at 
hand,  and  in  summer  it  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  campus.  Over  300  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs  are  distributed  over  the 
campus  and  in  the  arboretum.  Each  specimen 
is  labeled  with  both  the  English  and  the  scien- 
tific name.  There  are  also  large  orchards  of 
apples  and  cherries,  thirty-one  varieties  of  pears, 
seven  of  plumbs,  etc.  The  vineyard  has  sixty- 
eight  marked  varieties ;  and  the  strawberry  beds 
contain  sixty  different  kinds,  and  three  hundred 
seedlings.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  kinds  of 
grasses  are  kept  in  small  plats,  properly 
marked,  to  show  the  principal  varieties  that 
grow  here. 

At  the  head  of  the  Botanical  Department  is 
Dr.  Beal,  a  pupil  of  Gray,  and  also  of  Agassiz. 
He  adopts  the  golden  mean  of  the  tell-nothing 
of  the  latter,  and  tell-anything  of  the  former. 
With  him,  books  are  for  the  reviews.  Nature  is 
the  first  teacher.  Topics  are  assigned  the  stu- 
dents for  investigation,  and  a  general  discussion 
of  what  has  been  seen  or  what  might  havQ  been 
seen,  takes  place  the  following  day,  and  a  new 
line  of  investigation  is  then  pointed  out.  In  this 
way  the  student  learns  the  art  of  all  art — ^that  of 
observing.  He  notices  the  plant's  habits  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day,  studies  its  mbtions, 
flowering,  etc.  Theses  are  prepared  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigations,  which  are  kept 
bound  by  the  College  for  future  reference.  Some 
of  these  results  have  received  flattering  notices 
from  distinguished  scientists.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  ex- 
pressed himself  as  much  pleased  with  the  work, 
and  desired  that  it  might  be  carefully  continued. 
A  card  exhibition  of  part  of  this  kmd  of  work, 
received  two  prizes  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  assigned 
for  original  work : 

How  do  insects  behave  on  a  certain  species  of 
plants,  and  what  kinds  of  insects  visit  plants  ? 

How  do  certain  plants  twine  or  climb  ? 

What  is  the  regular  order  and  development 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  many  plants  of 
Indian  com,  and  how  many  days  do  they  vary  ? 

The  fertilization  of  plants  by  birds,  insects, 
wind,  and  other  means. 

For  what  do  ants  visit  plants,  and  how  do  they 
behave  ? 

The  farm  is  an  experimental  one.  Some 
writers  claim  that  an  agricultural  college  cannot 
experiment  without  detriment  to  its  own  success, 
and  to  the  educaticm  of  the  student.  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  State  Legislature  in  1875,  Pres- 
ident Abbott  says:  "A  deadening  influence 
would  fall  on  faculty  and  students  if  we  had  no 
ey>eriments.  None  are  qualified  for  the  high 
office  of  instructor  in  science,  who  are  not  in 
spirit  investigators  also.  *  *  *  An  acute 
observer  of  the  experiment  stations  in  Germany, 
seems  to  put  the  enthusiasm  the  stations  awaken 
as  not  the  least  of  their  good  influence.  Stu- 
dents catch  the  spirit  of  their  masters  and  carry 
it  through  life." 

Extended  experiments  are  constantly  being 
made  in  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
chemical  departments.    The  results  of  many  of 


these  experiments,  and  the  character  of  the 
men  who  made  them,  have  done  much  toward 
establishing  the  reputation  of  the  College. 
These  experiments*  have  been  conducted  not 
with  the  view  of  proving  any  stated  theory,  but 
to  obtain  facts.  Not  only  have  the  people  of 
this  State  been  benefited  by  this  scientinc  re- 
search, but  th$  people  of  the  whole  world.  The 
able  scientific  writer.  Prof.  Harris,  said  of  this 
College ;  "  The  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  all  similar  institutions 
in  this  country.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  State  and 
to  the  country  at  large.  *  *  *  We  all  hold 
Michigan  in  high  honor  for  what  she  has  done 
for  agricultural  science.  The  experiments  on 
the  College  farm  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interesting  the  longer  they  are  continued." 

In  a  single  experiment,  the  College  saved 
more  to  the  people  than  ever  it  has  cost  them. 
A  few  years  ago,  Clawson  wheat  was  classed  by 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Trade  and  millers  gener- 
ally as  "No.  3  red."  This  decision  reduced 
the  market  value  of  the  cereal,  and  made  it  at 
much  less  profitable  crop.  Farmers  received 
sorrowfully  this  decree,  as  the  wheat  was  a 
heavy  producer  and  a  general  favorite.  Finally 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  College  to  make  an 
investigation.  Nearly  all  of  the  winter  vacation 
of  twelve  weeks,  was  spent  by  Dr.  Kedzie  and 
his  assistant  in  making  seventy-seven  different 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  important 
experiments  made  at  the  College : 

1.  Examination  as  to  temperature  of  sprouting  and 
purity  of  garden  seeds  from  diflferent  prominent  seed 
growers.  The  seeds  were  obtained  through  friends 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  dealers.  These  results  were  published, 
and  did  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  seed 
offered  for  sale.  In  fact,  it  closed  up  the  business  of 
some  growers. 

2.  Examination  as  to  resprouting  of  seed,  afler 
starting  and  drying. 

3.  Examination  with  weevil -eaten  peas. 

4.  Growing  beans  in  different  soils,  with  more  or 
less  light. 

5.  Cultivation  and  improvement  of  com,  beans, 
tomatoes,  etc. 

6.  Examination  in  foreigfn  fertilization  of  plants. 
Crossing  of  com  from  strong  to  weak  stalks,  and  vice 
versa, 

7.  Grafting  potatoes  on  to  tomatoes.  Artichokes 
on  to  sunflowers. 

8.  Examination  as  to  source  of  nitrogen  of  plants. 

9.  Examination  of .  grasses  on  different  kinds  of 
soil,  and  different  amounts  of  moisture,  and  feeding 
qualities. 

10.  Crossing  of  wheat.  Crossing  of  com.  Some 
of  the  new  varieties  of  wheat  are  obtained  by  a  sys- 
tematic effort  of  the  botanist  who  crosses  one  variety 
with  another.  The  operation  is  exceedingly  delicate, 
and  is  performed  just  before  the  anthers  are  ready  to 
shed  their  pollen,  by  fertilizing  with  the  pollen  of 
another  variety,  and  afterward  excluding  all  pollen  of 
its  own.  Each  seed  from  a  head  thus  fertilized  will 
produce  a  different  variety  of  wheat,  and  the  year 
after,  each  of  the  kernels  will  produce  heads  unlike 
each  other.  The  grower  now  selects  the  type  de- 
sired, and  after  a  few  years,  the  variety  will  repro- 
duce itself  with  much  certainty,  and  the  type  becomes 
fixed. 
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analyses  of  wheat  and  flour.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  was  that  the  grade  of  the 
wheat  was  changed  from  "  No.  3  red  "  to  "  No.  i 
white,"  its  proper  position,  and  the  price  was  in- 
creased 10  cents  per  bushel.  In  such  ways  is 
the  college  vindicating  its  claim  as  the  farmers* 
friend. ' 

As  before  stated,  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  pursue  some  department  of  agricul- 
ture. Ten  have  been  called  to  other  colleges 
as  instructors  in  agriculture,  etc.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  signal  service,  and  the 
editor  of  the  American  Agriculturisl,  are  also 
alumni.  Prof.  Beal,  of  Botany,  is  President  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agriculture;  Prof. 
Cook,  of  Zoology,  is  President  of  American 
Beekeeper's  Association,  and  is  authority  on  the 
subject  of  bees.  His  "  Manual  of  Bee-keeping  '* 
has  passed  through  three  large  editions. 
Bessey's  Botany,  written  by  a  graduate,  now 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  part  of  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  college  through  the  thorough  ed- 
ucation of  her  graduates.  • 

But  nothing  has  done  more  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  the  farmers  to  the  college  and  its 
work  than 

'Fanners*  Institutes.  These  were  organized 
by  the  college  in  1876.  Previous  to  this,  the 
average  farmer  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  college ;  he  would  neither  visit  it,  examine 
its  workings,  or  patronize  it  or  its  professors  in 
any  way.  But  now  these  innovationists  were 
coming  into  his  neighborhood — even  into  his 
house.  The  result  was,  that  many  of  the  most 
bitter  enemies  of  the  school  became  its  staunch- 
est  friends,  and  the  following  resolution  is  a 
sample  of  those  passed  at  nearly  all  the  insti- 
tutes : 

Resolved^  That  the  Agricultural  College,  as  an  in- 
stitution established  for  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  should  be  fostered  by  the 
fanners  of  Michigan  as  one  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  helped  .forward  to  the  position  in  so- 
cie^  to  which  the  importance  of  their  calling  entitles 
them. 

During  the  winter  vacation,  six  institutes  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  the  college 
furnishing  four  lectures,  and  the  vicinity  the  re- 
mainder. Each  institute  lasts  two  days,  with 
three  sessions  daily.  Each  professor  attends 
two  institutes,  lectures,  and  leads  discussions. 
Papers  so  prepared  do  not  contain  brilliant 
theories,  but  practical  facts  that  every  farmer 
wants  to  know.  Many  of  the  college  experi- 
nients  are  here  first  made  public.  *  Free  discus- 
sion ensues,  question  and  answer  engenders 
good  feeling,  and  the  farmer  recognizes  the  col- 
lege professors  as  men  of  practical  judgment— i- 
not  mere  theorists.  In  1880,  the  following  pa- 
pers were  prepared  and  read  by  the  college  pro- 
fessors, besides  others  of  great  interest  and 
profit  by  practical  farmers: 

The  Social  Rank  of  the  Farmer, Pres.  Abbot; 
Chemistry  in  Agriculture,  Prof.  Kedzie,  of  Chem- 
istry; Injurious  Insects  and  How  to  Destroy  Them, 
Prof.  Cook,  of  Entomology :  Indian  Corn,  Prof. 


Beal,  of  Botany ;  Raising  Cattle  for  Beef,  Sec. 
Baird :  Wind  Mills,  Prof.  Carpenter,  of  Mathe- 
matics; Rotation  of  Crops,  Prof.  Johnson,  of 
Agriculture ;  Books  and  Readmg,  Prof.  Mc- 
Enan,  of  Literature;  Thoughts  on  Gardening, 
Mr.  Cassidy,  Florist;  Improved  Methods  of 
Gardening,  Mr.  Latta,  Asst.  in  Agriculture ; 
The  National  Sugar  Bowl,  Mr.  Kedzie,  Assistant 
in  Chemistry. 

These  papers  are  the  results  of  much  study 
and  experiment.  When  read,  they  become  the 
property  of  the  public,  and  are  published  in  full 
m  the  State  Agricultural  Reports,  and  form  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  farmer's  library. 
The  success  of  the  institutes  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  largely  attended  and  com- 
mand much  attention. 

A  committee  firom  the  State  Pomological  So- 
ciety, Executive  Committees  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  are  invited  each  year  to  visit 
the  farm.  The  coUej^e  invites  fair  inspection, 
and  desires  open  criticism.  Many  words  of 
practical  advice  then  given,  become  the  basis 
for  future  improvements.  During  the  year,  var- 
ious parties  spend  the  day  in  a  visit  to  the 
farm,  lunching  in  the  grove,  where  tables  and 
seats  are  provided.  When  they  first  assemble, 
they  nteet  in  one  of  the  college  halls,  where  a 
professor  tells  diem  of  the  experiments  then 
going  on,  and  where  to  find  various  objects  of 
interest,  orchards,  wild  plants,  nursery,  etc.  A 
note  is  made  of  these,  and  as  all  objetts  are 
plainly  labeled,  they  can  be  visited  profitably 
and  pleasantly.  Many  skeptical  minds  have  by 
such  pleasant  visits  been  cleared  of  doubts,  and 
become  friends  of  the  college. 


PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  ON  MANNERS. 


BY  GEN.  J.  W.  PHELPS. 


AT  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  President  Dwight,  of 
Yale  College,  performed  many  extensive 
journeys  on  horseback  through  New  England 
and  New  York.  He  was  a  representative 
man  of  New  England  learning,  character, 
and  piety.  His  style  is  clear,  concise,  and 
manly,  and  not  unfrequently  runs  into  the 
poetic  and  sublime.  He*  was  an  attentive 
observer  of  all  that  he  saw ;  and  we  may, 
through  his  eyes,  have  a  clear  insight  into 
the  best  and  purest  form  of  the  Puritan 
character.  The  New  England  church  was 
still  the  predominant  religion,  the  other 
sects  not  having  yet  attained  those  dimen- 
sions in  which  they  exist  nowadaj's.  The 
Romish  religion  was  but  little  known.  The 
Episcopal  church  had  taken  strong  root  in 
some  localities,  and  Methodist  and  Baptist 
congregations  were  occasionally  met  with. 
Such  manners  as  the  people  had,  had  been 
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shaped  under  the  influence  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. 

But  while  we  meet  with  many  allusions 
to  these  manners  in  his  writings,  it  is 
evident  to  our  mind  that  he  often  mistakes 
mere  habits,  customs,  and  observances,  for 
manners.  The  difference  between  the  two 
may  be  very  great.  He  does  not  often 
speak  of  manners  with  that  aesthetic  percep- 
tion by  which  there  would  be  left  upon  the 
reader's  mind  a  distinct  impression  of  their 
real  quality;  though  one  gathers  the  idea 
that  the  manners  of  those  days  were  more 
subdued,  less  assuming,  and  less  boisterous 
than  they  are  in  these  times.  He  leaves  on 
the  whole  a  favorable  impression  of  them ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  infer 
that  they  were  very  far  from  what  they 
ought  to  be.  They  were  sincere,  honest, 
kindly;  but  not  graceful,  easy,  or  enliven- 
ing. What  we  ought  to  expect  in  a  people's 
manners  is  that  all  these  qualities  should  be 
combined  together.  We  have  gained  the 
idea  from  his  narrative  that  the  best  ordi- 
nary manners  that  he  met  with  were  found 
among  tavern-keepers.  The  graceful  dig- 
nity and  refined  deportment  of  a  tavern- 
keeper's  daughter  on  Long  Island,  filled 
him  and  his  travelling  companion  with  won- 
der and  conjecture. 

We  may  perceive  that  the  pleasing  atten- 
tions of  tavern-keepers  were  due  chiefly  to 
their  special  profession,  and   that  the  ex- 
pected return  in  money  might  have  been 
supposed  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it.     But 
ought  not  good  manners  to  be  placed  on  a 
higher  and  more  general  basis,  and  be  ob- 
served as  the  profession  of  moral  duty  of 
•  every  Christian  man  towards  his  fellow-man, 
the  reward   being  self-respect  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  meriting  the  good  opinion  of 
mankind  as  well  as  the  approval  of  heaven  ? 
Unconsciously  the  college  President  dis- 
closes to  us  what  his  general  impressions  of 
New  England  manners  were,  by  an  expres- 
sion which  we  have  several  times  quoted, 
but  which  we  here  repeat:   ^^ I  have  often 
felty^   he  says,  ^^  that  if  life  were  not  now 
and  then  refreshed  by  the  refined  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  the  smaller  number,  the  coarse 
and  protuberant  vices  of  the  clumsy  and  inso- 
lent multitude  would  render  it  intolerable, '  * 
Let  us  dwell  upon  these  words  for  a  few. 
moments,  for  they  are  full  of  significance 
which  it  greatly  imports  us  to  understand. 
This  Rev.   Timothy  Dwight,  a  Puritan  of 
Puritans,  after  extensive  travel  and  inter- 
course among  his  fellow-cfountrymen,  at  a 
time  when   their  manners  were  probably 
better  than  they  have  been  since,  felt  that 


life  would  be  intolerable  if  these  manners 
were  not  redeemed  by.  occasional  instances 
of  good  breeding!  No  stronger  evidence 
than  this  could  be  offered,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  careful,  systematic  effort  for  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  manners. 
The  pressing  need  of  the  day,  and  for  all 
time  to  come  is,  that  the  * 'refined  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  the  smaller  number"  shall 
be  extended,  through  systematic  text-book 
instruction  in  our  public  schools,  to  **the 
clumsy  and  insolent  multitude." 

This  idea,  so  simple  and  just,  meets  with 
apathy,  indifference,  and  not  a  little  oppo- 
sition. The  "smaller  number"  who  pre- 
tend to  be  possessed  of  refined  manners, 
seem  to  be  desirous  of  preserving  this  dis- 
tinction between  themselves  and  the  masses 
as  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification ;  and 
they  would  perhaps  prefer  to  establish  an 
order  of  priests,  sacred  societies,  or  even 
standing  armies  as  dikes  between  themselves 
and  the  insolent  crowd,  rather  than  destroy 
the  distinction  by  imparting  refined  senti- 
ments and  deportment  to  all.  This  is 
natural.  Few  of  us  would  readily  give  up 
what  distinguishes  us  above  others ;  but  of 
all  the  sacrifices  that  men  must  make  for 
the  sake  of  the  republic,  the  surrender  of 
personal  distinction  from  refined  manners 
by  communicating  them  to  all  alike,  ought 
not  to  be  the  one  that  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  Some  of  our  school 
managers  are  such  coarse  natures  that  they 
have  not  respect  enough  either  for  the  pupils 
or  themselves  to  conceive  that  cultivated 
manners  are  stiitable  to  all.  They  would  as 
soon  think  of  giving  silk  dresses  to  the 
children  of  New  York  tenement-Jiouses,  as 
to  give  such  children  good  manners. 

But  as  these  children  may  have  a  casting 
vote  in  our  elections,  and  thus  become  our 
governors,  it  is  good  policy  for  the  refined 
and  cultivated  to  attend  to  their  manners, 
since  there  \s  no  greater  tyranny  than  the 
subjecting  people  of  such  manners  to  the 
rule  of  men  who  are  distinguished  chiefly  for 
their  vulgar,  "protuberant  vices." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
our  government  adopted  the  policy  of  send- 
ing West  Point  graduates  to  various  literary 
institutions  of  the  country  in  order  to  diffuse 
more  widely  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  military  instruction  acquired  at  the 
national  military  academy.  This  was  a 
very  good  measure ;  but  it  is  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
measure  of  training  all  our  public  school 
children  to  the  observance  of  the  tactics, 
the  rules,  and  the  strategy  {§q  to  speak)  of 
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good  behavior.  Just  in  proportion  as  this 
kind  of  instruction  is  neglected,  there  will 
be  felt  a  necessity  of  introducing  the  bayonet 
for  supplying  the  defect.  West  Point  was 
designed  by  its  founders  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  large  standing  army  which  is,  of  course, 
incompatible  with  republican  government ; 
but  if  its  influence  is  neutralized  by  filling 
the  army  with  such  characters  as  have  been 
thrust  into  it  since  the  late  war,  for  an  ad- 
ditional reason  should  we  look  after  the 
manners  of  our  school  children  as  a  means 
of  republican  conservatism.  It  is  an  abhor- 
rent despotism,  which  human  nature  itself 
resents,  to  put  officers  of  coarse,  protuberant 
vices  in  command  over  men  where  obedi- 
ence is  reckoned  as  a  virtue.  A  man  who 
has  not  been  habituated  when  young  to  the 
manner  of  rendering  to  every  one  his  just 
due,  is  not  fit  for  a  republican  citizen,  and 
still  less  for  the  position  of  an  officer. 

While  the  nation  is  slowly  building  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
how  few  there  are  who  think  of  doing  a 
higher  and  more  living  honor  to  his  name 
by  making  the  rules  of  behavior  which  he 
prescribed  for  himself  when  a  boy,  the  rules 
to  be  read  and  observed  by  our  school  chil- 
dren !  It  is  but  a  barbarous  custom  to  pile 
up  stones  to  immortalize  the  name  of  the 
Father  of  his  country  when  a  muph  better 
way  is  offered  us.  Of  all  the  traits  of  Wash- 
ington's character  there  was  none  grander, 
or  which  showed  more  wisdom,  than  that 
early  inspiration  which  led  him  while  a 
school-boy,  to  fashion  his  own  manners  to 
the  standard  rules  of  good  behavior.  These 
rules  have  come  down  to  us  together  with 
his  other  writings.  If  impressed  upon  chil- 
dren in  tfieir  early  days,  they  would  contri- 
bute powerfully  to  bring  about  that  condition 
of  society  which  President  Dwight  felt  to  be 
necessary  in  order  that  life  might  be  ren- 
dered supportable. 

The  idea  that  some  seem  to  entertain, 
that  good  manners  are  to  come  to  our  school- 
children from  their  homes,*  does  not  accord 
with  the  fact  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  of 
those  homes,  there  are  no  good  manners  to 
communicate,  and  that  our  schools  must 
begin  the  slow  work  of  regenerating  our 
homes  through  our  children.  Still  less  ten- 
able is  the  ground  that  manners  are  some- 
thing of  a  mysterious  nature  which  must  be 
communicated  by  a  magnetic  thrill  from  a 
teacher. 

This  latter  idea  is  exceedingly  prevalent ; 
and  it  is  about  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  battles  are  won  by  the  personal 
heroism  and  byavery  of  the  general,  and  not 


by  tactics  and  discipline.  The  text-book 
is  as  necessary  an  aid  for  imparting  proper 
instruction  in  good  manners,  as  it  is  for 
any  other  branch  of  learning. 


"FORSAN  ET  HAEC  OLIM  MEMINISSE. 
JUVABIT." 

All  scenes  must  close,  yet,  ere  they  go 

Into  the  past,  they  backward  throw 

A  light,  which  lingers  till  the  spell 

Is  broken  of  their  last  farewell. 

When  morning  breaks  behind  the  hills, 
And  all  the  east  with  glory  fills, 
A  star  still  trembles  in  the  west 
Upon  the  mountain's  shadowy  crest. 
Though  fading,  yet  it  lingers  there, — 
Night's  loving  glance,  and  parting  prayer. 

'Tis  twilight  where  the  stars  arise. 
And  darker  grow  the  eastern  skies. 
And  farther  do  the  mmintains  throw 
Their  shadows  o'er  the  vales  below  : 

Yet  from  the  west  the  Sun  still  pours 
His  parting  light  in  crimson  showers 
On  clouds,  which  arch  the  golden  way 
Through  which  have  fled  the  Hours  of  day ; 
And  underneath  most  tender  hues 
The  daylight  weeps  away  in  dews. 

The  growing  grass  and  budding  trees. 
The  opening  flowers  and  balmy  breeze. 
The  tinkling  brooks  and  birds  that  sing. 
All  tell  th'  approach  of  genial  Spring : 

Anon,  the  Snow-king's  parting  glance 
Hath  withered  all  the  tender  plants ; 
The  verdure  from  the  hills  is  fled ; 
The  pinks  and  violets  seem  dead ; 
And  feathery  flakes  fly  through  the  air, 
To  tell  that  winter  still  is  there. 

The  bugle's  blast  upon  the  hill 
From  peak  to  peak  is  echoing  still. 
And  sweeter  does  the  lingering  strain 
Move  back  from  rock  to  rock  again, 
And  softer  does  the  wavering  tone 
Through  whispering  leaves  go  murmuring  on ; 
Although  the  hunter  from  the  trail 
Is  hurrying  homeward  through  the  vale. 

So  all  things  leave  some  mark  behind  them. 
Enabling  memory  to  find  them, — 
Some  parting  light,  some  lingering  strain 
Sweetly  to  call  them  back  again. 

The  past  is  present  in  the  soul 
Though  years  in  quick  succession  roll ; 
And  eyes,  when  dimm'd  by  age,  can  trace 
Many  an  old  familiar  face 
Whose  smiles  responsive  will  illume 
The  gloomy  portals  of  the  tomb. 

The  happiest  hours  of  happiest  days, 
Like  sweetest  lines  of  sweetest  lays. 
Go  with  us  wheresoe'er  we  go. 
And  treasured  long  the  dearer  grow. 
Age  spreads  o'er  Youth  more  glorious  hues 
Than  sunset  o'er  the  gathering  dews : 
And  brighter  do  old  memories  rise 
Than  rosy  mom  through  dappled  skies. 
*  ♦  Altapis. 
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SOME  PEDAGOGIC  ERRORS. 


BY  J.  DORMAN  STEELE. 


DURING  a  recent  ramble  among  schools 
I  jotted  down  in  my  note-book  a  few 
errors,  as  they  seemed  to  me,  which  I  de- 
tected in  Ihe  work  of  certain  teachers.  Be- 
lieving these  faults — I  am  almost  inclined  to 
term  them  radical  defects — to  be  more  com- 
mon among  inexperienced  instructors  than 
we  are  willing  to  admit  in  these  days,  I 
venture  to  reproduce  my  criticisms,  with  a 
few  comments  thereon,  for  more  general 
comparison. 

I.  "  The  teacher  talks  too  much^  This  is  an 
especial  temptation  to  an  mstnictor  who  is  well 
versed  in  the  subject  under  consideration.  Sat- 
urated with  knowledge,  he  is  like  a  wet  sponge, 
needing  only  a  touch  to  cause  his  information 
to  drip  out  upon  the  class.  In  the  recitation 
criticised  as  at)ove,  the  teacher  was  intelligent, 
almost  learned.  His  remarks  were  excellent, 
and  the  pupils  were  interested,  and  perhaps  in- 
structed; but  the  time  was  so  occupied  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  regular  recitation 
work.  No  test  was  made  of  the  pupils*  prepara- 
tion of  the  lesson,  no  searching  questions  were 
asked,  no  analysis  of  the  subject  was  given.  It 
was  merely  a  deliehtful  talk  to  a  number  of 
girls  by  a  scholarly  gentleman.  It  was  not 
teaching.  In  a  neighboring  sdiool  I  witnessed 
a  similar  recitation,  and  while  conversing  with 
one  of  the  pupils  after  class,  he  slyly  remarked, 
**  We  always  get  Miss .  to  talk  about  some- 
thing when  we  haven't  got  our  lesson."  Now, 
the  lecture  system  is  beneficial  only  to  advanced 
pupils,  young  men  and  women  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  who  have  absorbed  all  their  text- 
books contain,  are  eager  to  know  what  their 
professor  can  impart,  and  whose  minds  are 
trained  to  receive  and  retain  information.* 

With  young  pupils,  mere  beginners  in  study, 
ignorant  of  the  methods  of  mental  acquirement 
and  assimilation,  with  no  especial  taste  for  work 
and  no  power  of  concentration,  there  must  be 
class-drill  and  proofs  of  previous  labor  de- 
manded. The  recitation  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pupil,  not  the  teacher.  In  general,  it  is 
mentally  more  profitable  to  tell  a  thought  than 
to  receive  it.  tJnder  the  talking-system  pursued 
in  some  schools,  the  teacher  grows  much  faster 
than  his  pupils.  He  is  actively  employed  all 
the  time ;  while  they  are  mere  recipients,  de- 
lighted sometimes,  indeed,  but  not  held  to  labor 
for  what  they  wish  to  know.     He  acquires  a 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  we  are  turning  to 
the  lecture-system  from  the  over- exact  text-lx)ok 
recitations  of  our  fathers,  the  Germans,  of  whom  we 
learned  the  new  art,  are  beginning  to  perceive  their 
mistake  and  considering  the  propriety  of  introducing 
recitation-drill  even  in  their  Universities.  Strangely 
too,  the  privilege  of  attending  the  so-called  "  Disci- 
phne  Exercises,"  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular 
recitation,  is  eagerly  sought  after  and  granted  only  to 
the  best  scholars. 


choice  of  words,  and  learns  to  talk  fluently  and 
to  tell  what  he  knows;  while  they  get  neither 
experience  in  expression  nor  criticism  on  their 
use  of  language  and  their  grammatical  mistakes. 

A  littie  mformation  may  often  be  imparted  to 
great  advantage,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  enliven 
the  monotony  of  hard  work  and  to  act  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  fresh  exertion.  The  maximum  of  talk- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  minimum 
oj  talking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  the  per- 
fection of  a  recitdtion.  In  my  own  classes 
when  topical  recitations  are  fully  established,  I 
have  always  required  the  class  to  conduct  the 
entire  recitation  from  the  blackboard  diagrams, 
with  only  an  occasional  suggestion  or  remark 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  a  general 
commentary  at  the  close. 

2.  •*  The  teacher  makes-  no  points  In  the 
recitation  I  witnessed,  there  seemed  no  special 
goal  to  be  reached,  but  the  pupils  were  wander- 
ing aimlessly  about,  toiling  to  get  over  a  certain 
number  of  pages  of  the  book.  When  they  fin- 
ished, it  was  with  an  air  of  relief  that  another 
task  was  performed.  On  no  cheek  was  there 
the  glow  of  victory.  No  one  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  had  taken  a  step,  a  definite,  measured 
step  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  had  gone 
up  a  litde  higher  to  a  better  oudook.  Neither 
teacher  nor  pupil  appeared  to  grasp  the  rela- 
tions of  that  lesson  to  the  one  of  the  day  before, 
and  the  one  assigned  for  the  succeeding  day, 
whereby  it  became  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
term's  work,  which,  if  dropped  out  by  inatten- 
tion or  absence,  would  break  the  whole  asunder. 

Now,  every  lesson  should  have  an  object,  else 
the  children  had  better  be  out  on  the  play-ground 
breathing  fresh  air,  and  developing  their  mus- 
cles. The  class  should  assemble  for  a  specifiecl 
purpose :  to  master  some  difficulty  clearly  per- 
ceived beforehand,  upon  which  they  have  worked 
during  the  time  of  preparation  and  are  to  report 
their  success ;  to  give  clearer  intelligence  about 
what  they  have  done  ;  to  get  fresh  facts ;  and  to 
prepare  tor  a  new  struggle  and  advance.  They 
should  know  where  they  stand  when  they  come 
to  class,  and  whether  they  have  conquered  the 
point  of  the  lesson ;  and  when  they  have,  it 
should  be  with  a  distinct  idea  of  something  they 
have  gained  or  failed  to  gain.  At  the  close  of 
each  lesson,  the  teacher  should  tell  the  class  the 
object  of  the  next  day's  work,  give  directions 
about  doing  it,  and  remove  any  unsurmountable 
obstacles,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  intelligent, 
profitable,  and  economical  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  class,  and  preventing  the  necessity  of  indi- 
vidual help,  which  is  so  annoying  to  the  teacher 
and  often  so  injurious  to  the  pupil.  If  the 
teacher  unfortunately  uses  a  text-book  which 
does  not  give  an  analysis  of  the  lesson  in  bold 
paragraph  headings,  he  should  prepare  such  an 
outline  and  let  the  students  classify  the  lesson. 
Many  studies  admit  of  a  uniform  analysis.  Thus, 
in  Chemistry  I  have  used  the  following  topical 
outline — Source,  Preparation,  Properties,  Uses, 
Compounds ;  and  in  the  periods  of  Geology — 
Location,  Kinds  of  Rocks,  Fossils,  Remarks. 
These  titles  answer  as  labeled  pigeon-holes  in 
which  the  pupil  can  sort  off  all  the  facts  of  the 
lesson  and,  to  stretch  the  figure,  are  like  elastic 
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bands,  which  will  expand  to  receive  all  knowl- 
edge one  may  gather  in  future  life.  They  aid 
alike  in  learning,  reciting  and  retainin&r  a  les- 
son, and  are  invaluable  in  all  teaching  and  study- 
ing worth  the  name. 

When  a  scholar  thus  looks  over  the  advance 
lesson,  finds  the  thick  underbrush  parted  by  a 
strong  hand,  so  as  to  give  him  an  unobstructed 
view  to  the  end,  detects  its  point,  has  its  analysis 
clearly  in  his  mind,  and  is  warned  of  the  danger- 
ous places — he  feels  as  if  he  half  knew  the  les- 
son already,  and  sets  about  it  with  a  light  heart 
and  an  assurance  of  success.  Such  a  course  be- 
gets in  him  confidence,  both  in  himself  and  in 
his  teacher.  With  each  lesson  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  something  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  skillful  guide.  School  work  is  reduced 
to  a  system ;  the  pupil  knows  where  he  is,  and 
how  fast  he  is  advancing;  he  is  constantly  reach- 
ing a  result,  and  with  the  satisfaction  of  progress, 
the  delight  of  acquisition,  and  the  pleasure  in 
employing  his  powers  usefully,  he  finds  a  daily 
interest  in  his  work. 

J.  *'  Pupils  are  ke^t  in  at  recess  and  after 
school  to  study '^  This  is  literally  a  crying  evil. 
It  is  a  custom  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past, 
and  sanctioned  by  age;  but  teachers  are  per- 
ceiving its  enormity,  and  are  fast  discarding  the 
practice.  It  is  botn  unnecessary  and  injurious. 
Scholars  may  be  profitably  directed  to  remain 
after  school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  sugges- 
tions, counsel,  etc.,  from  the  teacher,  but  not  to 
study,  and  at  recess  never  !  The  object  of  an 
intermission  is  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  pu- 

Sil.  Nature  demands  this,  and  it  is  her  right. 
fo  teacher  should  rob  a  child  of  legitimate  ex- 
ercise. It  is  a  physical  wrong.  Moreover,  in 
^lay  the  superabundant  flow  of  the  animal  spirits 
IS  worked  off,  and  that  force  is  employed  in 
.throwing  a  ball,  or  running  a  race,  which  would 
otherwise  find  vent  in  mischief  or  restlessness. 
The  whole  fifteen  minutes  usually  given  is  de- 
manded, and  the  thoughtful  teacher,  instead  of 
depriving  a  pupil  of  any  of  those  precious  mo- 
ments, should  urge  every  one  to  use  them  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  It  is  well  to  explain  this 
object  especially  to  the  few  studious  girls  who 
are  inclined  to  keep  their  desks  at  that  time,  and 
to  convince  them  of  their  duty  to  preserve  their 
health,  and  that  play-hours  should  oe  as  sacredly 
devoted  to  recuperation  as  study  hours  to  work. 
Even  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable  for  out- 
door sports,  the  necessary  relaxation  can  be  se- 
cured Dy  throwing  open  die  windows  far  enough 
to  obtain  fresh  air  (taking  pains  that  no  one  shall 
receive  the  direct  draught)  and  then  putting  the 
school  through  the  light  gymnastics. 

Keeping  a  pupil  after  school  to  learn  a  lesson 
is  wrong  in  principle.  It  begets  a  dislike  for  the 
teacher,  the  school-room,  the  study,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it.  What  should  be  a  delight,  is 
made  a  punishment.  Moreover,  it  punishes  the 
teacher  as  much  as  it  does  the  pupil.  It  wearies 
him  unnecessarily,  and,  depriving  him  of  time 
for  rest  and  study,  unfits  him  for  work,  and  so 
robs  the  school  of  its  right — his  best  services. 
The  difficulty  with. the  pupil  is  generally  an  in- 
ability to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  the  lesson. 
Jf  that  cannot  be  secured  during  tne  fresh,  vigor- 


ous hours  of  the  day,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
class,  and  the  example  of  companions,  the 
teacher  may  well  despair  of  success  under  less 
favorable  conditions. 

I  cannot  sum  up  the  matter  better  than  in  the 
words  of  Superintendent  Harris,  '*  The  cure  pre- 
scribed (i.  e,  retention  after  school)  only  aggra- 
vates the  disease.  Prepare  the  lesson  so  that  the 
pupil  can  carry  it  by  storm,  and  never  allow  him 
to.  make  a  dissipated,  scattered  attack  upon  it.*' 
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**  TirHATare  'hobbies,'  Mr.Dean?"  inquired 

VV  Willie  White  as  he  pulled  off  the  lid  of 
his  dinner  pail  and  sat  down  by  John's  side  to 
eat  his  lunch.    *'  Isn't  it  something  to  ride  on  ?  " 

"He's  thinking  of  hobby-horses,  Mr.  Dean," 
said  Mark  Peters.  "  You've  mixed  those  chil- 
dren up,  my  boy." 

"Well,  what  are  hobbies,  Mark?'*  said  John. 

"Why,  they  are  when  a  bodv  gets  sort  o' 
crazy  on  one  thing,"  said  Mark  confusedly. 
"  Mr.  White's  hobby  is  *  orange  trees  *  just  now, 
and  papa's  is  '  raising  grapes,*  and — " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  John,  laughing.  "  I  ex- 
pect we  all  have  our  hobbies,  Mark.  Let  me 
set;.  How  man^  hobbies  have  you  boys  had 
this  term  ?  First  it  was  ball — morning,  noon  and 
recess.  Then,  base,  until  you  all  caught  colds 
from  so  much  running  and  getting  over-heated. 
Then  marbles  wore  the  knees  off  of  your  panta- 
loons, and  now  jack-stones  bid  fair  to  last  until 
school  closes.  So  you  see  hobbies  are  ridden 
by  little  folks  as  well  as  by  big. 

"  Do  teachers  ride  hobbies,  too,  Mr.  Dean  ?  '* 
inquired  Lucy  Peters. 

"Yes,  incleed,"  cried  Thomas  Jefferson. 
"There  is  one  of  Mr.  Dean's  hobbies,  now," 
and  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Dean's  new  house. 

"And  I  think  'hygiene*  must  be  another  of 
Mr.  Dean's  hobbies,"  said  Ellen  Weeks. 

"But  I  mean,"  explained  Lucy,  "to  ask  if 
teachers  have  speUs  at  hobbies  like  the  boys 
have  here." 

"Certainly  they  do,"  replied  John.  "Their 
hobbies  break  out  all  over  the  country,  just  like 
the  measles.    The  latest  one  started  in  Quincy." 

"I  had  quinsy  once,"  said  little  Dick  Brown, 
who  had  been  too  busily  engaged  with  bread 
and  butter  to  hear  more  than  John's  last  sen- 
tance.  "The  doctor  said  it  was  quinsy,  any- 
way," he  added  defiantly,  as  the  rest  laughed  at 
his  blunder. 

'I  Well,  there  are  lots  of  people  that  have  the 
Quincy  now,  Dick.  Newspapers  discuss  it; 
principals  of  schools  who  can  teach  the  Quincy 
style  are  advertised  for;  and  hundreds  o7 insti- 
tutes listen  to  the  way  they  do  at  Quincy,  as  ex- 
plained by  some  leading  educator  who  gener^ly 
manages  to  make  the  teachers  understand  that 
he  has  been  using  those  very  methods  for  some 
years  past." 

"  Do  you  use  the  Quincy  method,  Mr.  Dean  ?  '* 
inquired  Alpha  Black. 

"  Many  of  my  ways  resemble  theirs,  if  I  may 
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judge  from  what  I  have  heard,  but  no  teacher  in 
a  small  country  school  should  attempt  to  use  the 
same  plans  which  would  \^  successful  in  a  larger 
school  where  the  pupils  are  ^^raded.  In  3iis 
school  I  try  to  adapt  my  teachmg  to  each  one  of 
you  individually,  but  in  a  large  school  I  should 
have  to  use  one  method  for  the  entire  class." 

"You  told  us  awhile  ago  about  the  Grube 
method.  I  suppose  that  was  the  hobby  last  year, 
for  our  teacher  had  us  all  saying  i  plus  1=2, 
and  lots  more  of  such  nonsense  that  I  knew  when 
I  was  a  baby,"  said  Alpha. 

"  She  must  have  caught  the  disease  rather  late 
then,"  said  John,  smiling,  "for  I  had  that  dis- 
ease many  years  ago." 

"  How  many  hobbies  have  you  had,  Mr. 
Dean?"  inquired  Willie.  "Do  tell  us  about 
them ! "  . 

"Yes,  please  do,  Mr.  Dean,"  echoed  the 
others. 

Now  there  are  few  men  who  do  not  delight  in 
talking  about  themselves  before  a  young  and 
trusting  audience,  and  John  Dean  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  There  are  few  foods 
to  the  vanit^r  that  are  less  harmless  than  the  in- 
nocent admiration  of  the  young. 

"When  a  person  has  a  hobby,"  said  John, 
"it  displays  itself,  usually,  in  one  of  two  ways, 
viz :  collecting  what  others  have  made,  or  mak- 
ing something  new.  All  people  like  to  talk  of 
their  hobbies,  but  while  some  talk  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  others  only  care  to  talk  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  same  hobbies  which 
they  pursue.  Collecting  coins  was  the  first  hob- 
by I  remember,  and  I  ransacked  the  whole 
neighborhood  for  old  cents,  copper  tokens,  and 
such  like  things.  Stray  coins  with  Latin,  Span- 
ish, or  French  words  upon  them,  cost  me  many 
an  hour  of  study.  I  read  everything  I  could  find 
about  their  manufacture,  their  value,  etc.,  and 
though  I  have  sold  the  most  valuable  ones,  I  have 
a  drawer  full  of  old  coppers,  and  not  a  few  silver 
pieces,  to  remind  me  of  my  first  hobby." 

"  That  was  the  reason  you  could  tell  us  so  much 
about  United  States  money  and  English  money 
when  we  went  over  it  last  month,  I  guess,"  said 
Stephen  Bennett." 

"Perhaps  I  might  have  gone  into  stamp  col- 
lecting," said  John,  casting  a  sly  glance  at  Eben 
Meeks,  who  colored  a  little  at  this  mdirect  attack, 
"  but  stamp-collecting  was  a  much  later  rage, 
and  I  never  got  in  a  good  place  to  begin  a  col- 
lection. Scrap-books  was  my  next  fancy,  and 
I  have  some  now  that  I  began  when  about  twelve 
years  old,  which  I  value  quite  highly.  My  father 
had  once  been  a  book-binder,  and  he  bound  four 
large  books  for  my  scraps,  and  gave  me  some 
valuable  hints  about  sorting  my  selections  and 
pasting  them  in  properly.  I  devoted  one  of  my 
Dooks  to  geographical  items,  pictures  of  places, 
and  descriptions  of  the  different  countries  writ- 
ten by  traveling  newspaper  correspondents. 
A  certain  part  otthe  book  was  given  to  each  of 
the  six  grand  divisions,  and  much  of  the  little 
geographical  learning  I  now  possess,  is  owing  to 
my  scrap-book." 

"  I  mean  to  begin  a  scrap-book  like  that  right 
away,"  exclaimed  Willie  White. 

"  Better  wait  till  you  get  home,"  said  Mark. 


"My  second  scrap-book,"  continued  John, 
"was  devoted  to  stories  of  animals.  Father 
called  it  my  B  book,  because  the  first  four  parts 
were  devoted  to  boys,  birds ^  bees^  and  bugs,  1 
am  afraid,  though,"  added  he,  "  that  most  of  my 
bugs  were  beetles,  spiders,  and  various  other 
little  animals  which  we  improperly  call  bugs." 

"  And  did  you  collect  bugs  and  birds'  nests 
andeggfs?"  inquired  Alpha. 

"  Not  until  I  became  older.  Then  I  made  my 
collections  of  shells  and  other  things  which  are 
in  my  cases  at  the  house." 

"Mother  calls  them  Mr.  D^TLXisqueeriosities** 
said  Harry  Brown,  "  and  she  says — "  Here  he 
stopped  short,  and  blushing  furiously,  began  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp  stick. 

"  Well,  what  did  she  say?"  urged  Thomas. 
'•Tell  us  what  it  was.  Something  about  Mr. 
Dean,  I  know." 

But  Harry  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  tell, 
for  his  mother  had  said  that  Mr.  Dean  him- 
self was  the  biggest  curiosity,  and  he  didn't  know 
whether  that  was  complimentary  or  not. 

"  My  third  scrap-book,"  said  John,  "was  de- 
voted to  poetry  and  funny  things." 

"  I  should  n't  have  thought  they  would  have 
fitted  together  very  well,"  said  Ellen  Meeks. 

"A  pretty  appropriate  combination,"  replied 
John,  with  mock  gravity.  And  then  remember- 
ing that  Ellen  was  somewhat  given  to  poetical 
attempts,  he  mercifully  refrained  from  enlarging 
on  the  subject. 

"  The  fourth  book  was  worn  out  long  ago," 
continued  John.  "  I  pasted  romantic  stories  in 
it,  and  so  many  people  borrowed  it,  that,  leaf 
by  leaf  it  gradually  disappeared,  while  my  books 
of  real  information  are  as  good  now  as  when  I 
first  filled  them." 

"Do  you  think  novel  reading  wrong ? "  tim- 
idly inquired  Lucy  Peters,  who  was  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  the  New  York  ledger. 

"  O !  no.  But  there  are  good  novels  and  bad 
ones.  A  noveUike  'John  Halifax,'  for  instance, 
makes  me  the  better  for  reading  it ;  but  stories 
of  robbers,  and  murders,  and  police  reports, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  bad  thmgs  to  read  or 
think  about." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Dean  must  have  had  a  hobby 
for  other  books  than  scrap-books.  He  has  more 
than  I  could  read  in  forty  years,"  said  Thomas. 

"Yes,  and  my  hobbies  show  in  my  books  if 
you  examine  their  labels.  At  first  it  was  poetry 
until  I  had  nearly  a  hundred  volumes ;  then  it 
was  music.  I  bought  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  German,  and  Italian  song-books  by  the 
dozen,  and  took  three  musical  reviews  besides." 

"  I  know  what  the  last  musical  hobby  was,'*, 
exclaimed  Mark.    "  Pinafore. 

*  I'm  called  little  Buttercup, 
Dear  little  Buttercup,'* 

sang  he  in  a  not  unmusical  voice. 

"  Hush !  that  was  forbidden  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  months  ago,"  shouted  Thomas. 

"Though  I  could  never  tell  why," 
sang  Alpha. 

"  It  is  not  hard  for  any  one  to  tell  what  Miss 
Alpha's  hobby  is,"  said  John  smiling,  "since 
she  even  sings  over  her  history  lesson." 
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All  laughed  as  they  remembered  how,  a  few 
days  before,  Alpha  had  unconsciously  hummed 
a  tune  while  studying  her  history  during  the 
time  of  school. 

"  And  what  hobbies  have  you  had  since  you 
began  teaching?"  inquired  Willie. 

' '  The  first  one  was  arithmetic.  That  is  a  man's 
hobby,  I  think,  for  I  never  knew  a  school-mis- 
tress to  make  a  hobby  out  of  arithmetic.  Dear 
me!  How  many  ways  I  have  tried  to  teach 
arithmetic,"  said  John,  more  to  himself  than  to 
the  others.  "  First  it  was  rules ;  then  rules  were 
dropped,  and  everything  went  by  analysis.  Re- 
duce-e very- thing-to-unity-first  was  followed  by 
a  severe  attack  of  cancellation  from  which  I 
have  never  entirely  recovered.  Then  I  tried 
letting  every  pupil  find  out  his  own  methods, 
which  was  a  great  success  with  some  pupils,  but 
an  utter  failure  with  others." 

"Now  it  is  the  sign  of  equality,"  said  Alpha. 
"  Equations,  and  nothing  without  =  in  it  through 
the  whole  of  arithmetic." 

•'Very  true,"  said  John  composedly.  "The 
lines  of  equality  are  the  nails  which  fasten  to- 
gether the  whole  structure  of  mathematics.  Al- 
gebra has  monopolized  the  equation  far  too 
long.  I  have  often  heard  pupils  say,  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  understand  algebra  than  arith- 
metic, and  when  we  teachers  have  a  hard  ex- 
ample given  us,  four  out  of  five  fly  to  algebra 
for  relief  Now  I  don't  believe  it  is  x,y  ox  z 
that  makes  algebra  the  easier  study,  but  it  is  the 
equation." 

"  Some  teachers  use  objects  for  every  step  in 
arithmetic,"  said  Thomas.  "  I  know  you  uce 
objects,  too,  but  you  don't  use  them  all  the  time, 
as  some  teachers  do." 

*'  It  is  a  very  rare  fault  to  use  objects  too  much 
in  arithmetic,"  replied  John,  "yet  this  is  some- 
times done.  Pupils  need  to  know  that  there  are 
abstract  numbers  as  well  as  concrete  ones,  and 
it  is  just  as  bad  to  continue  to  use  objects  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  as  to  continue  counting  on 
our  fingers  through  the  whole  of  arithmetic." 

"That  hits  you  in  a  tender  spot,"  said  Mark, 
jokingly,  to  Thomas. 

"I'd  rather  take  my  fingers  to  count  on  jthdn 
use  them  for  place-maiics  at  the  tables,"  retorted 
Thomas. 

"  Did  you  try  as  many  different  ways  of  teach- 
ing other  studies,  as  you  did  in  arithmetic  ?  '* 
asked  Ellen  Meeks. 

"Yes.  In  geography,  for  instance,  I  began 
by  asking  the  questions  just  as  they  came  in  the 
book,  keeping  one  finger  on  the  place,  and  hunt- 
ing for  the  answer  on  the  map  to  see  whether  the 
pupil  answered  my  question  correctly  or  not. 

"That  was  the  way  Miss  Smith  used  to  do," 
said  Thomas. 

"  Then  we  had  outline  maps  and  a  globe,  and 
then  a  fever  of  map-drawing.  Finding  some  of 
the  children  drawing  maps  on  the  road,  one 
rainy  day,  I  tried  the  plan  of  laying  out  maps  in 
relief,  on  the  unused  part  of  the  playground, 
and  we  built  mountains  and  dug  valleys,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  and  cut  out  bays  and  peninsulas  for 
most  of  one  term.  We  even  tried  to  scatter 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  etc.,  over  the  regions  where 
they  grew,  but  the  birds  picked  up  the  grains, 


and  the  winds  blew  away  the  cotton.  I  really 
think,  if  I  had  known  more  of  geography  myself, 
that  that  plan  would  have  been  a  great  success ; 
but  it  was  a  great  deal'bf  work,  and  the  patrons 
called  \t  pottering,** 

"You  couldn't  have  built  very  high  moun- 
tains, or  they  would  have  been  too  high  for  the 
rest  of  the  map,"  said  Alpha, 

"Very  true,"  replied  John,  "that  is  the  great 
defect  of  relief  maps.  The  elevations  have  to 
be  many  times  higher  than  they  really  are,  or 
they  would  scarcely  be  noticed.  Well,  we  tried 
clay  maps  in  the  house,  but  it  was  near  the  end 
of  the  term  and  somehow  they  were  not  a  suc- 
cess, when  we  count  the  time  they  took.  That 
is  the  great  fault  of  much  map-drawing ;  it  takes 
up  too  much  time  for  the  average  pupil  to  make 
a  success  out  of  it.  Then  I  gradually  drifted 
into  the  topical  method  which  I  now  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  globe  and  the  outline  maps." 

"  But  we  draw  our  own  outline  maps  as  we 
need  them,  and  that  is  map-drawing;  and  we 
color  the  mountains  and  highlands  a  different 
color  from  the  valleys,  and  that  is  nearly  the 
same  as  building  them  up,"  said  Ellen. 

"Very  true.  Though  a  teacher  may  change 
his  methods  every  term,  he  retains  certain  use- 
ful portions  of  the  methods  he  has  discarded, 
and  if  nothing  more,  he  learns  how  he  should 
not  teach." 

"  You  forget  the  journeys  we  take  in  imagin- 
ation from  Santos  City  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  stories  you  tell  us  of  people  and  animals  and 
products,  and — " 

"All  those  are  side  ornaments  and  hardly  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  methods.  You  know  I  tell  the 
litde  ones  many  a  story  in  arithmetic  about  the 
troublesome  pigs  that  were  getting  out  of  one  lot 
and  into  another  while  Joe  s  class  was  in  sub- 
traction, and  how  much  lumber  we  bought  for 
a  fence,  and  what  a  hard  time  we  had  getting 
those  pigs  properly  fenced  in.  But  that  is  only 
a  way  to  make  my  real  method  pleasant.  We 
might,  perhaps,  call  it  a  piece  of  a  method." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  had  grammar  for  a 
hobby,"  said  Mark  Peters.  "  I  remember  show- 
ing you  my  grammar  the  first  day  of  school,  and 
telling  you  that  I  hated  it ;  and  you  said  that 
you  did  too,  and  that  I  had  better  take  the  book 
home,  and  hide  it  away  somewhere." 

"So  I  did,  and  we  have  been  studying  gram- 
mar every  day  since,  Mark.  True,  we  don't 
parse,  and  learn  all  those  fine  distinctions  that 
are  found  in  grammars,  but  we  learn  how  to 
write  and  speak  the  English  language  correctiy, 
and  that  is  grammar.  But  when  I  began  teach- 
ing, I  knew  Brown's  opinions  by  heart,  and 
made  ten-year  old  pupils  parse  in  *'  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  did  lots  of  other  cruel  things  in  the 
name  of  grammar.  Then,  as  I  read  works  ot 
philology,  I  gradually  shifted  around  to  the  word- 
analysis  fever,  but  I  have  nearly  recovered  from 
that  now,  though  I  think  a  little  of  it  desirable." 

"  I  like  to  find  out  what  words  come  from,  and 
hunt  up  all  their  sisters,  and.  their  cousins,  and 
their  aunts,"  said  Mark. 

"Spelling  was  our  hobby  here  three  years 
ago,*  said  Ellen  Meeks.  "We  had  spelling 
twice  a  day  in  school,  and  spelling-school  every 
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Friday  night ;  and  it  used  to  be  such  fun  to  see 
the  big  folks  spelled  down  by  some  of  the  school- 
children.    I  do  love  spelling  schools." 

"  The  hobby  now  seems  to  be  against  our 
present  spelling,"  said  John.  "Whenever  the 
papers  mention  spelling,  it  is  the  reformed  spell- 
ing they  talk  of. 

••  Do  you  think  they  will  adopt  the  reformed 
spelling  ?  "  inquired  Alpha. 

"  I  hope  so.  Nearly  everybody  hopes  so. 
The  burden  of  the  work,  however,  would  fall  on 
the  printers,  and  the  expense  of  the  change  also, 
so  I  fear  they  will  fight  against  the  change.  I 
sometimes  tnink  it  would  be  good  thing  for  the 
teachers  in  each  county  to  circulate  a  petition  to 
the  county  papers  asking  them  to  make  the 
changes  in  spelling  that  I  read  to  you  from  the 
School  Journal  tlie  other  day.  I  am  sure  we 
could  get  almost  every  one  in  the  county  to  sign 
such  a  petition,  and  the  editors  would  find  it 
hard  to  refuse  them." 

"That's  a  splendid  plan,"  shouted  Thomas, 
excitedly.  "  Let's  write  out  the  petition  now, 
and  carry  it  home  for  the  folks  to  sign." 

Pacific  School  Journal. 
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MAN  is  the  only  animal  that  observes  in- 
telligently the  flight  of  time,  and  com- 
prehends his  true  relation  to  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future.  He  enjoys  a  three- 
fold existence.  While  participating  in  the 
living  realities  of  the  present,  led  by  fancy, 
he  *'  pierces  the  shades  of  dim  futurity,  and, 
by  memory's  aid,  summons  before  him  the 
panorama  of  the  past,  presenting  in  varied 
and  ineffaceable  colors  the  scenes  of  former 
days."  Thus  the  mind  grasps  the  whole 
extent  of  time,  and  finds  in  it  a  sphere  for 
the  development  of  its  faculties,  and  their 
proper  use.  The  future  is  largely  uncertain. 
Its  anticipated  deeds  are  the  creations  of 
fancy.  The  present  is  an  unfinished  harvest ; 
its  results  are  undetermined.  The  past  alone 
is  definite  and  secure.  Each,  however, 
brings  us  its  gifts.  The  future  is  the  abode 
of  our  ideals.  We  picture,  in  fancy,  scenes 
and  characters  more  perfect  than  those  of 
the  present,  and  thus  are  stimulated  to  the 
pursuit  of  some  ideal  excellence  and  untried 
enjoyment.  But  contact  with  the  living 
realities  of  the  present  is  necessary  to  render 
men  practical  and  useful. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  sources  from 
which  are  derived  the  materials  for  a  thor- 
ough education  and  liberal  culture.  Who- 
ever seeks  to  store  his  mind  with  the  treasures 
of  wisdom,  and  arrive  at  the  highest  excel- 
lence, must  look  to  the  past  for  that  knowl- 
edge, which,  applied  to  the  opportunities  of 


the  present,  will  guide  him  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  high  success  for.  which,  in  his 
better  moments,  he  aspires.  He  must  hold 
communion  with  a  venerable  antiquity,  and 
learn  from  its  great  library  living  truths  and 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  Here  we  see, 
embodied  in  story  and  song,  in  deeds  of 
virtue  and  valor,  the  "departed  spirits  of 
earth's  mighty  dead." 

Retrospection  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
wise.  While  the  ignorant  are  governed  in 
their  opinions  by  superstition,  and  inquire 
into  the  future  by  omens,  prodigies,  and 
dreams,  the  prudent  mind  takes  a  retrospec- 
tive view,  and  from  things  past  learns  to 
reason  of  things  to  come. 

"History,"  says  Cicero  "is  the  light  of 
truth,"  and  the  guide  through  the  future  for 
individuals,  for  nations,  and  for  humanity, 
must  be  that  light  which  shines  with  undi- 
minished brightness  from  the  long  portal  of 
departed  years.  History  is  but  a  record  of 
experiences  through  which  mankind  have 
passed,  in  the  light  of  which  we  may  view 
man's  capabilities,  relations,  and  duties,  and 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  our 
Author,  and  our  destiny. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
The  proper  instructor  is  the  history  of  his 
race.  Without  a  written  history,  progress 
would  be  almost  impossible.  By  its  aid,  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  by  one 
generation  are  preserved  for  the  next,  and 
these,  continually  increasing,  descend  like 
an  inheritance  from  age  to  age.  Thus  civi- 
lization has  advanced  from  its  rudiments. 
In  the  records  of  our  own  race,  this  progress 
can  be  traced  to  people  whom  we  might 
blush  to  own  as  ancestors.  Of  their  condi- 
tion, in  times  which  lie  beyond  the  field  of 
written  history  or  authentic  tradition,  we 
can  only  conjecture.  What  was  the  origin^ 
and  how  great  is  the  antiquity  of  man,  are 
problems  which,  in  every  age,  men  have 
attempted  to  solve — "attempt  how  fond 
and  vain."  Some  of  the  ancients  sought 
to  trace  this  origin  to  the  Olympian  gods, 
some  modern  scientists  to  the  African  ape, 
or  backward  still,  through  oyster  and  polyp, 
to  the  primeval  fire-mist,  conclusions  equally 
important,  equally  true,  and  reached  by 
those  who  have  allowed  their  fancy  and 
credulity  to  usurp  the  place  of  reason. 

But  whether  we  study  man  in  written  his- 
tory, or  in  those  records  carved  upon  the 
rocks  in  prehistoric  times,  and  interpreted 
by  modern  science,  we  shall  discover  a  law 
of  progress,  which  has  ever  characterized 
the  human  race.  And  in  tracing  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law,  we  can  but  be  impressed 
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by  the  resemblance  existing  between  the 
'  career  of  the  individual,  from  infancy  to 
age,  and  the  career  of  his  race.  The  indi- 
vidual stands  as  the  epitome  of  the  race ; 
in  the  growth  of  one  we  may  find  an  index 
to  the  growth  of  the  other.  The  progress 
of  the  individual  is  a  development,  an  un- 
folding of  his  capacities,  the  germs  of  which 
existed  in  the  infant  mind.  He  traverses 
the  various  stages  of  his  advancement,  and, 
however  much  he  may  change,  he  preserves 
his  identity,  and  ever  remains  the  same  in- 
dividual. So  with  his  race.  In  however 
rude  a  condition  primeval  man  may  have 
existed,  he  existed  as  man ;  and  as  the  seed 
contains  within  itself  the  nature  of  the  tree, 
the  form  and  taste  of  its  fruits,  so  primitive 
man  possessed  the  vast  but  undeveloped 
capabilities  of  humanity. 

To  these  was  added  the  instinctive  desire 
for  advancement — a  desire  which  charac- 
terizes man  alone  of  all  created  beings. 
This  has  impelled  him  to  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  nature,  to  improve  the  material 
world,  himself,  and  society.  The  same 
desire  pervades  humanity  still.  In  all  its 
efforts  it  has  been  characterized  by  the  idea 
of  a  perfection  as  yet  unattained.  All  his- 
tory may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
realize  this  perfection.  '*  For  this  all  the 
sacrifices  which  have  ever  and  anon  been 
laid  upon  the  vast  altar  of  the  earth  have 
been  offered.**  And  not  in  vain;  for  in 
the  tangled  skein  of  human  affairs,  as 
through  revolving  ages  it  is  woven  into  the 
history  of  nations,  there  exists  a  law ;  this 
law  is  progress,  slow,  confused,  and  contra- 
dictory, but  unceasing  development,  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral,  of  the  human 
race.  And,  though  society  in  its  progress, 
like  individuals,  has  been  hindered  by  ignor- 
ance, vice,  and  unrestrained  ambition,  and 
buffeted  by  the  same  "tempestuous  storms 
that  toss  the  private  state,  and  render  life 
unsweet  ;**  yet  if  we  could  trace  out  the  in- 
tricate labyrinth  of  history,  we  should  find 
the  laws  of  progress  as  certain  as  the  laws 
of  gravity.  We  should  inevitably  conclude, 
that  history  is  not  a  succession  oi  fortuitous 
events,  but  that  reason  directs  and  has 
directed  the  world  ;  that  man  has  a  destiny 
to  accomplish,  a  destiny  for  which  he  was 
created  ;  that  humanity  has  a  course  to  run, 
whose  goal  is  the  universal  civilization,  lib- 
erty, and  perfection  of  man.  ."•Progress  is 
the  great  truth  written  by  God  upon  nature, 
history,  and  the  human  soul.  Revelation 
sacrifices  this  truth,  and,  girt  about  by 
divine  powers,  man  goes  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.** 
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THE  FOUNDER. 


"  Der  mensch  muss  hinaus, 
Ins  feindlicke  Leben" 

BUT  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  William 
Penn  to  rest  at  ease  in  what  might  have 
been  a  terrestrial  paradise,  while  so  many  of 
his  fellow  mortals  were  still  sitting  in  dark- 
ness, and  his  enlightened  brethren  were  suf- 
fering cruel  persecution.  Hence  at  about 
three  o* clock  in  the  morning  of  the  26th 
day  of  the  7th  month,  in  the  year  1677,  ^ic- 
companied  by  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay, 
and  George  Keith,  he  set  sail  on  his  second 
voyage  for  Holland,  where  he  landed  on  the 
following  day.  His  sole  purpose  was  to  extend 
in  two  countries  of  the  continent — Holland 
and  Germany — the  principles  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 

Our  object  will  not  justify  us  in  following 
him  in  his  missionary  tour,  which  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  resulted  in  no  very  great 
success  from  a  religious  standpoint.  The 
number  of  converts  was  small,  and  the  ad- 
ventures few  and  uninteresting ;  but  in  other 
respects  it  was  far-reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences. For  it  was  on  this  missionary  tour 
that  Penn  acquired  not  only  greater  political 
wisdom,  and  a  larger  measure  of  statesman- 
ship, but  he  also  acquainted  himself  with 
the  people  of  other  nations  and  with  their 
ways  of  thinking — he  grew  more  cosmopoli- 
tan— ^and  as  his  bearing  was  noble,  his 
address  winning,  he  secured  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  benevolent  disposition  impelled  tlim, 
though  a  foreigner,  to  interest  himself  in  be- 
half of  his  suffering  brethren  in  Dantzic,  a 
city  which  had  lately  been  acquired  by 
Poland,  whose  king  showed  little  mercy  to 
the  small  band  of  sectaries  in  his  dominions. 
That  religious  opinions  conscientiously  held 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  State 
was  an  idea  far  in  advance  of  the  age ;  but 
it  was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Penn,  who  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
recommemding  universal  toleration  to  those 
in  authority.     Hence,  he  now  writes: 

O  king !  when  did  the  true  religion  persecute  ? 
When  did  the  true  church  offer  violence  for  reli- 
gion ?  Were  not  her  weapons  prayers,  tears, 
and  patience  ?  Did  not  Jesus  conquer  by  those 
weapons,  and  vanquish  cruelty  by  suffering? 
Can  clubs  and  staves,  swords  and  prisons  and 
banishments,  reach  the  soul,  convert  the  heart, 
or  convince  the  Understanding,  of  man  ?  And 
here  give  us  leave  to  remind  thee  of  a  noble  say- 
ing of  one,  of  thy  ancestors,  Stephen,  king  of 
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Poland,  "  I  am  king  of  men;  not  of  consciences; 
king  of  bodies,  not  of  souls." 

Having  traversed  a  large  part  of  Holland, 
and  the  portion  of  Germany  lying  between 
the  Weser  and  the  Netherlands,  especially 
the  Palatinale,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1677.  As  a  trustee  of  the  By  Hinge  interest 
in  West  Jersey,  his  attention  had^  already 
been  drawn  to  the  Western  Continent. 
Here  he  manifested  his  sincerity  by  advis- 
ing that  the  provision  that  no  one  should 
**in  the  least  be  punished  or  hurt  in 
person,  estate,  or  privilege,  for  the  sake  of 
his  opinion,  judgment,  faith,  or  worship 
toward  God  in  matters  of  religion;  for 
no  men,  nor  numbers. of  men,  upon  earth 
have  power  to  rule  over  men's  consciences," 
should  be  inserted  in  the  funda.mental  law 
of  West  Jersey.  Having  diligently  fostered 
that  colony  by  sending  thither  no  less  than 
414  passengers,  proprietors  with  their  ser- 
vants and  children,  in  one  year,  and  having 
continued  the  good  work  until  about  800  set- 
tlers, mostly  Quakers  and  persons  of  pro- 
perty and  character,  had  colonized  the  new 
land,  and  the  government  being  indebted  to 
his  father,  whose  sole  heir  he  was,  in  the  sum 
of  upwards  of  J8o,ooo  he  now,  in  1681,  peti- 
tioned the  king,  Charles  the  Second,  and 
obtained  in  payment  of  his  claim,  letters 
patent  constituting  him  proprietary  of  *'all 
that  tract  or  part  of  land  in  America, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  river, 
from  twelve  miles  northward  of  New  Castle- 
town, unto  the  three-and-fortieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude.  The  said  land  to  extend 
westward  five  degrees  in  longitude,  to  be 
computed  from  the  said  eastern  bounds,  and 
the  said  lands  to  be  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  beginning  of  the  three-and-fortieth 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles 
distance  from  New  Castle  northward  and 
westward,  unto  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  then  by  a 
straight  line  westward  to  the  limits  of  longi- 
tude above  mentioned."  The  grant  was 
**by  fealty  only,"  yielding  and  paying  to 
the  king  two  beaver  skins  annually,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  and  also 
the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore  which 
should  be  found. ^ 

On  assuming  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince, he  issued  his  proclamation  to  his  vas- 
sals and  subjects  in  the  following  words : 

My  Friends :  I  wish  you  all  happiness  here 
and  hereafter.  These  are  to  let  you  know  that 
it  hath  pleased  God  in  his  providence  to  cast 
you  within  my  lot  and  care.  It  is  a  business  that 
though  I  never  undertook  before,  yet  God  has 


fiven  me  an  understanding  of  my  duty,  and  an 
onest  mind  to  do  it  uprightiy.  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  troubled  at  your  change,  and  the  king's 
choice ;  for  you  are  now  fixed  at  the  mercy  of 
no  governor  that  comes  to  make,  his  fortune 
great.  You  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your 
own  making,  and  live  a  free,  and,  if  you  will,  a 
sober  and  industrious  people.  1  shall  not  usurp 
the  right  of  any,  or  oppress  his  person.  God  has 
furnisned  me  with  a  better  resolution,  and  has 
given  me  his  grace  to  keep  it.  In  short,  what- 
ever sober  and  free  man  can  reasonably  desire 
for  the  security  and  improvement  of  their  own 
happiness,  I  shall  heartily  comply  with,  I  be- 
seech God  to  direct  you  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness, and  therein  prosper  you  and  your  children 
after  you.    I  am  your  true  Friend, 

Wm.  Penn. 

London,  8th  of  the  month  called  April,  i68x. 

Nor  would  he  sacrifice  his  duty  as  a  man 
to  his  emoluments  as  a  sovereign.  A  com- 
pany of  traders  offered  him  ^6,000  and  an 
annual  revenue  for  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
traffic  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Susque- 
hanna; but,  although,  in  his  zeal  to  rescue 
his  suffering  brethren  from  persecution,  he 
had,  by  heavy  expense  in  courts  of  law, 
and  at  court,  and  more  especially  by  his  en- 
terprise of  planting  a  colcmy,  impaired  his 
resources,  and  although  to  a  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, in  straightened  circumstances,  the  temp- 
tation was  great,  yet  his  noble  decision  was, 
'*  I  will  not  abuse  the  love  of  God,  nor  act 
unworthy  of  his  providence,  by  defiling  what 
came  to  me  clean." 

As  absolute  proprietary  and  feudal  sover- 
eign of  a  province,  Penn  was  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  "The  Holy  Experiment"  of 
universal  toleration,  proving  that  **  Non 
ignarus  malij'*  he  had  learned  **miseris 
succurrere,^^  (himself  not  ignorant  of  mis- 
fortune, he  had  learned  to  help  the  unfortu- 
nate), for  in  April,  1681,  he  writes  to  his 
friends : 

As  my  understanding  and  inclination  have 
been  much  directed  to  observe  and  reprove 
mischiefs  in  government,  so  it  is  now  put  into  my 
power  to  setSe  one.  For  the  matters  of  liberty 
and  privilege,  I  propose  that  which  is  extraordi- 
nary, and  to  leave  myself  and  successors  no 
power  of  doing  mischiefs  that  the  will  of  one 
man  may  not  hinder  the  good  of  the  whole 
country. 

Among  his  instructions  to  Wm.  Crispin, 
John  Bezar,  and  Nathaniel  Allen,  appointed 
as  his  commissioners  to  proceed  to  the  col- 
ony, make  arrangements  for  a  settlement, 
lay  out  a  tctwn,  and  treat  with  the  Indians, 
we  find  the  following : 

2.  Let  the  rivers  and  creeksbe  sounded  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river  Delaware,  "  espe- 
cially at  Upland  (Chester)  in  order  to  settle  a 
great  town,  and  be  sure  to  make  your  choice 
where  it  is  most  navigable,    high,   dry,   and 
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healthy ;  that  is,  where  most  ships  may  best  ride, 
of  deepest  draught  of  water ;  if  possible,  to  load 
or  unload  at  the  bank  or  key-side,  without  boat- 
ing or  literage.  ...  It  would  be  well  if  the 
river  coming  into  that  creek  be  navigable  at  least 
for  boats  up  into  the  country.'* 

3.  '*  Such  a  place  being  found  out,  lay  out  ten 
thousand  acres  contiguous  to  it,  in  the  best  man- 
ner you  can,  as  the  bounds  and  extent  of  the 
hberties  of  the  said  town." 

12.  "Be  sure  to  settle  the  figure  of  the  town 
so  as  that  the  streets  hereafter  may  be  uniform 
down  to  the  water  from  the  country  bounds ;  let 
the  place  of  the  storehouses  be  made  on  the 
middle  of  the  key,  which  will  yet  serve  for  mar- 
ket arid  state-houses,  too.  This  may  be  ordered 
when  I  come,  only  let  the  houses  be  built  on  a 
line,  or  upon  aline  as  muchas  may  be." 

13.  "Pitch  upon  the  very  middle  of  the  plat, 
where  the  town  or  line  of  houses  is  to  be  laid  or 
run,  facing  the  harbor  or  great  river,  for  the  situa- 
tion of  my  house,  and  let  it  be  not  the  tenth 
part  of  the  town,  as  the  conditions  say,  viz*:  that 
out  of  ever>'  hundred  thousand  acres,  shall  be 
reserved  to  me  ten  thousand  acres,  but  I  shall 
be  contented  with  less  than  a  thirtieth  part,  to 
wit :  three  hundred  acres,  whereas  several  wiU 
have  two,  by  purchasing  two  shares,  that  is,  ten 
thousand  acres,  and  it  may  be  fitting  for  me  to 
exceed  a  little." 

14.  "  The  distance  of  each  house  from  the 
creek  or  harbor  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  a 
measured  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  least  two  hundred 
paces,  because  of  building  hereafter  streets  down- 
ward to  the  harbor." 

15.  "Let  every  house  be  placed,  if  the  person 

E leases,  in  the  middle  ot  its  plat,  as  to  the 
readth-way  of  it,  that  so  there  may  be  ground 
on  each  side  for  gardens  or  orchards,  or  fields, 
that  it  may  be  a  green  country  town,  which  will 
never,  be  burnt  and  always  wholesome."    .    .  . 

Wonderful  is  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
manifested  in  these  instructions,  for  the  loca- 
tion and  plan  of  what  is  now,  indeed  !  not 
the  "green  country  town  that  would  never  be 
burnt  and  always  be  wholesome,"  in  part 
because  his  original  views  were  not  carried 
out;  and  yet  Philadelphia  is  emphatically 
the  city  of  homes.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
too,  how  posterity  is  gradually  executing  his 
design  by  the  creation  of  Fairmount  Park, 
and  the  erection  of  the  Public  Buildings 
where  he  had  directed  that  they  should  be 
located. 

To  the  Indians,  the  native  children  of  the 
American  forest,  the  possessors  of  the  soil, 
he  announced  his  advent  in  the  following 
letter,  which  well  deserves  to  be  called  a 
state  paper  worthy  of  the  Chrietian  in  his 
dealings  with  the  heathen. 

London,  x8th  of  8th  mo.,  i68x. 
My  Friends:  There  is  one  great  God  and 
power  that  hath  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  to  whom  you  and  I,  and  all  people,  owe 
their  being  and  well-being,  and  to  whom  you  | 


and  I  must  one  day  give  an  account  for  all  that 
we  have  done  in  the  world.  This  great  God  has 
written  his  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we  are 
taught  and  commanded  to  love,  and  to  help,  and 
to  do  good  to  one  another.  Now,  this  great  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  make  me  concerned  in 
your  part  of  the  world;  and  the  king  of  the 
country  where  I  live  hath  given  me  a  great  pro- 
vince therein  ;  but  I  desire  to  enjoy  it  with  your 
love  and  consent,  that  we  may  always  live  to- 
gether as  neighbors  and  friends;  else  what  would 
the  great  God  do  to  us,  who  hath  made  us  (not 
to  devour  and  destroy  one  another,  but)  to  live 
soberly  and  kindly  together  in  the  world  ?  Now, 
I  would  have  you  well  observe  that  I  am  very 
sensible  of  the.  unkindness  and  injustice  which 
have  been  too  much  exercised  toward  you  by 
the  people  of  these  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
sought  themselves  to  make  great  advantage  by 
you,  rather  than  to  be  examples  of  justice  and 
goodness  unto  you.  This  I  hear  hath  been  a 
matter  of  trouble  to  you,  and  caused  great 
grudging  and  animosity,  sometimes  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  which  hath  made  the  great  God 
angry.  But  I  am  not  such  a  man,  as  is  well 
known  in  my  own  country.  I  have  great  love 
and  regard  toward  you,  and  desire  to  win  and 
gain  your  love,  and  friendship,  by  a  kind,  just, 
and  peaceable  life ;  and  the  people  I  send  are 
of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  in  all  things  behave 
themselves  accordingly ;  and  if  in  anything  any 
shall  offend  you  or  your  people,  you  shall  have 
a  full  and  speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same  by  an 
equal  number  of  just  men  on  both  sides,  that  by 
no  means  you  may  have  just  occasion  to  be 
offended  against  them. 

I  shall  shortly  come  to  see  you  myself,  at  which 
time  we  may  more  largely  and  freely  confer  and 
discourse  of  these  matters.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  sent  my  commissioners  to  treat  with  you 
about  land  and  a  firm  league  of  peace.  Let  me 
desire  you  to  be  kind  to  them  and  to  the  people, 
and  receive  the  presents  and  tokens  which  I  have 
sent  you,  as  a  testimony  of  my  good  will  to  you 
and  of  my  resolution  to  live  justly,  peaceably  and 
friendly  with  you. 

I  am  your  loving  friend, 

William  Penn. 

The  first  emigrants  after  the  cession  to  Penn 
arrived  in  the  ship  *'John  and  Sarah,"  of 
London,  in  the  fall  of  1681.  And  now,  the 
mind  of  Penn  was  deeply  agitated  by 
thought  on  the  government  which  he  should 
establish,  and  of  which  "The  Frame"  was 
published  in  the  following  May.  The  pre- 
face explanatory  of  the  general  principles  of 
government  is  as  follows : 

PREFACE  TO  FRAME  OF  GOVERNMENT, 

When  the  great  and  wise  God  had  made  the 
world,  of  all  his  creatures  it  pleased  him  to 
choose  man  his  deputy  to  rule  it ;  and  to  fit  him 
for  so  great  a  charge  and  trust,  he  did  not  only 
qualify  him  with  skill  and  power,  but  with 
integrity  to  use  them  jusdy.  This  native  good- 
ness was  equally  his  honor  and  his  happiness, 
and  whilst  he  stood  here,  all  went  well ;  there 
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was  no  need  of  coercive  or  compulsive  means ; 
the  precept  of  divine  love  and  truth  in  his  bosom, 
was  the  guide  and  keeper  of  his  innocency. 
But  lust  prevailing  against  duty,  made  a  lament- 
able breach  upon  it;  and  the  law,  that  had 
before  no  power  over  him,  took  place  upon  him 
and  his  disobedient  posterity,  that  such  as  would 
not  live  conformably  to  the  holy  law  within, 
should  fall  under  the  reproof  and  correction  of 
the  just  law  without,  in  a  judicial  administration. 

This  the  Aposde  teaches  in  divers  of  his 
epistles.  "  The  law,"  says  he,  "  was  added 
because  of  transgression.*'  In  another  place, 
"  knowing  that  the  law  was  not  made  for  the 
righteous  man,  but  for  the  disobedient  and 
ungodly,  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane,  for 
murderers."  *  *  *  and  others.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  he  opens  and  carries  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment a  litde  further:  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but 
of  God.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God ;  whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God;  for  rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil.  Wilt 
thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the 
same. — He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good. — ^Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience'  sake. ' 

This  settles  the  divine  right  of  government 
beyond  exception,  and  that  for  two  ends :  first, 
to  terrify  evil  doers;  secondly,  to  cherish  those 
that  do  well ;  which  gives  government  a  life 
beyond  corruption,  and  makes  it  as  durable  in 
the  world  as  good  men  shall  be.  So  that 
government  seems  to  me  a  part  of  religion 
itsclC  a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end ; 
for  if  it  does  not  directly  remove  the  cause,  it 
crushes  the  effects  of  evil,  and  is,  as  such, 
though  a  loweV,  yet  an  emanation  of  the  same 
divine  power  that  is  both  author  and  object  of 
pure  religion;  the  difference  lying  here,  that 
the  one  is  more  free  and  mental,  the  other  more 
corporal  and  compulsive  in  its  operation ;  but 
that  is  only  to  evil  doers,  government  itself 
being  otherwise  as  capable  of  kindness,  good- 
ness, and  charity,  as  a  more  private  society. 
They  weakly  err  who  think  there  is  no  other  use 
of  government  than  correction,  which  is  the 
coarsest  part  of  it.  Daily  experience  tells  us, 
that  the  care  and  regulation  of  many  other 
affairs,  more  soft  and  daily  necessary,  make  up 
much  the  greatest  p^rt  of  government,  and 
which  must  have  followed  the  peopling  of  the 
world,  had  Adam  never  fallen,  and  will  continue 
among  men  on  earth  under  the  highest  attain- 
ments they  may  arrive  at  by  the  coming  of  the 
blessed  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
Thus  much  of  government  in  general,  as  to  its 
rise  and  end. 

For  particular  frames  and  mpdes,  it  will  be- 
come me  to  say  litde,  and  comparatively,  1  will 
say  nothing.  My  reasons  are,  first,  that  the  age 
is  too  nice  and  difficult  for  it,  there  being 
nothing  the  wits  of  men  are  more  busy  and 
divided  upon.  *Tis  true  they  seem  to  agree  in 
the  end,  to  wit,  happiness,  but  in  the  means 
they  differ,  as  to  divine,  so  to  this  human 
felicity ;  and  the  cause  is  much  the  same,  not 


always  want  of  light  and  knowledge,  but  want 
of  usmg  them  rightly.  Men  side  with  their  pas- 
sions against  their  reason  :  and  their  sinister 
interests  have  so  strong  a  bias  upon  their  minds, 
that  they  lean  to  them  against  the  good  of  the 
things  they  know. 

Secondly,  1  do  not  find  a  model  in  the  world, 
that  time,  place,  and  some  singular  emergencies 
have  not  necessarily  altered ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
frame  a  civil  government  that  shall  serve  aU 
places  alike. 

Thirdly,  I  know  what  is  said  by  the  several 
admirers  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democ- 
racy, which  are  the  rule  of  one,  of  a  few,  and  of 
many,  and  are  the  three  common  ideas  of 
government  when  men  discourse  on  that  subject. 
But  I  choose  to  solve  the  controversy  with  this 
small  distinction,  and  it  belongs  to  all  three :  any 
government  is  free' to  the  people  under  it,  what- 
ever be  the  frame,  where  the  laws  rule  and  the 
people  are  a  party  to  those  laws ;  and  more  than 
this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion. 

But  lasdy,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  hardly  one 
frame  of  government  in  the  world  so  ill  designed 
by  its  first  founders,  that  in  good  hands  would 
not  do  well  enough ;  and  history  tells  us,  that  the 
best  in  ill  ones  can  do  nothing  that  is  great  and 
good ;  witness  the  Jewish  and  Roman  states. 
Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion 
men  give  them  ;  and  as  governments  are  made 
and  move  by  men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined 
too.  Wherefore  governments  rather  depend 
upon  men  than  men  upon  governments.  Let 
men  be  good,  and  the  government  cannot  be 
bad.  If  it  be  ill,  they  will  cure  it.  But  if  men 
be  bad,  let  the  government  be  ever  so  good,  they 
will  endeavor  to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn. 

I  know  some  say.  Let  us  have  good  laws,  and 
no  matter  for  the  men  that  execute  them.  But 
let  them  consider,  that  though  good  laws  do  well, 
good  men  do  better ;  for  good  laws  want  good 
men  and  be  abolished  or  evaded  by  ill  men ;  but 
good  men  will  never  want  good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill 
ones.  *Tis  true,  good  laws  have  some  awe  upon 
ill  ministers,  but  that  is  where  these  have  not 
power  to  escape  or  abolish  them,  and  where 
the  people  are  generally  wise  and  good ;  but  a 
lo6se  and  depraved  peole  (which  is  to  the  ques- 
tion) love  laws  and  an  administration  like  them- 
selves. That,  therefore,  which  makes  a  good 
constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  qualities  that,  because  they  de- 
scend not  with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  care- 
fully propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of 
youth,  for  which  after  ages  will  owe  more  to  the 
care  and  prudence  of  founders  and  the  succes- 
sive magistracy,  than  to  their  parents  for  their 
private  patrimonies. 

These  considerations  of  the  weight  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  nice  and  various  opinions  about 
it,  made  it  uneasy  to  me  to  think  of  publishing 
the  ensuing  Frame  and  Conditional  Laws,  fore- 
seeing both  the  censures  they  will  meet  with  from 
men  of  different  humours  and  engagements,  and 
the  occasion  they  may  give  of  discourse  beyond 
my  design. 

But  next  to  the  power  of  necessity,  which  is  a 
solicitor  that  will  take  no  denial,  this  induced  me 
to  a  compliance,  that  we  have,  with  reverence  to 
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God  and  good  conscience  to  men,  to  the  best  of 
our  skill  contrived  and  composed  the  frame  and 
laws  of  this  government  to  the  great  end  of  all 
government,  viz.:  to  support  power  in  rever- 
ence with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people 
from  the  abuses  of  power,  that  they  may  be  free 
by  their  just  obedience,  and  the  magistrates 
honorable  for  t^eir  just  administration  ;  for  lib- 
erty without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedi- 
ence without  liberty  is  slavery. 

To  carry  this  evenness  is  partly  owing  to  the 
constitution,  and  partly  to  the  magistracy ;  where 
either  of  these  fail,  government  will  be  subject  to 
convulsions;  butwhere both  are  wanting,  it  must 
be  totally  subverted ;  then  where  both  meet,  the 
government  is  like  to  endure,  which  I  humbly 
pray  and  hope  God  will  please  to  make  the  lot 
of  this  of  Pennsylvania.    Amen. 

William  Penn. 

In  this  Frame,  too  long  to  be  inserted 
here,  is  a  provision  relating  to  the  public 
schools,  as  follows:  "The  governor  and 
council  to  erect  and  order  all  public  schools, 
and  encourage  useful  sciences  and  laudable 
inventions.*'  In  the  Code  of  Laws  follow- 
ing the  Frame,  **  All  children  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years  to  be  taught  some  useful  trade ;  *  * 
**  All  prisons  to  be  workshops  ;*'  '*  All  mar- 
riages to  be  published  before  solemnized,  and 
to  be  solemnized  by  the  parties  taking  one 
another  as  husband  and  wife  before  witnesses, 
signing  a  certificate  of  the  same,  and  having 
it  recorded;'*  "In  the  courts  all  persons 
might  appear  in  their  own  way,  and  plead 
their  own  cause. '  *  Of  this  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment and  Code  of  Laws,  Bancroft  says : 

"This is  the  praise  of  William  Penn,  that,  in 
an  age  which  had  seen  a  popular  revolution 
shipwreck  popular  liberty  among  selfish  factions; 
which  had  seen  Hugh  Peters  and  Henry  Vane 
perish  by  the  hangman's  cord  and  the  axe :  in  an 
age  when  Sydney  nourished  the  pride  of  patriot- 
ism rather  than  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy, 
when  Russell  stood  for  the  liberties  of  his  order, 
and  not  for  new  enfranchisements ;  when  Har- 
rington, and  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke,  thought 
government  should  rest  on  property — Penn  did 
not  despair  of  humanity,  and  though  all  history 
and  experience  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  dared  to  cherish  the  noble  idea  of  man's 
capacity  for  self-government.  Conscious  that 
there  was, no  room  for  its  exercise  in  England, 
the  pure  enthusiast,  like  Calvin  and  Descartes,  a 
volunteer  exile,  was  come  to  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  to  institute  '  The  Holy  Experiment.'  " 

The  letter,  written  at  his  departure,  to  his 
wife  and  children,  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  these  papers,  in  the  article  entitled  the 
'*  Story  of  the  Purchase.**  Having  landed 
from  the  ship  "Welcome,**  after  a  voyage 
of  about  two  months,  at  New  Castle,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1682,  he  received  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  county  adjoining, 
which  was  signified  by  "  the  delivery  of  turf, 


and  twig,  and  water,  and  soyle  of  the  river 
Delaware.  *  *  Tradition  describes  the  journey 
of  Penn  to  have  been  continued  with  a  few- 
friends  in  an  open  boat,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  November,  to  the  beautiful  bank,  fringed 
with  pine  trees,  on  which  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  soon  to  rise.  We  can  readily 
imagine  how  delighted  he  must  have  been, 
white  passing  up  the  noble  Delaware,  behold- 
ing its  banks  shaded  with  majestic  forests 
clad  in  the  variegated  foliage  of  autumn,  its 
surface  covered  with  wild  fowl,  and  every- 
thing around  indicating  a  solitude  and  gran- 
deur peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

How  intensely  interesting  must  have  been 
the  scene,  especially  if  enlivened,  as  it  pro- 
bably was,  by  the  Indians  in  their  canoes, 
advancing  to  meet  him.  He  had  heard  and 
read  descriptions  of  their  persons  and  man- 
ners; he  had  written  kind  letters  to  them, 
and  had  thought  much  up|)n  the  means  of 
promoting  their  improvem^t ;  but  now  for 
the  first  time  he  looked  upon  their  athletic 
forms  and  striking  features,  their  robes-  of 
fur  and  waving  plumes ;  and  while  emotions 
of  love  and  good  will  arose  in  his  heart,  he 
felt  that  these  too  were  the  children  of  the 
Universal  Parent. 

Against  his  arrival,  "the  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  whites,  had  severally  prepared  the  best 
entertainment  the  place  and  circumstances 
could  admit.'*  William  Penn  endeared, him- 
self to  the  Indians  by  his  marked  condescen- 
sion and  acquiescence  in  their  wishes.  He 
walked  with  them,  sat  with-  them  on  the 
ground,  and  ate  with  them  of  their  roasted 
acorns  and  hominy.  At  this  they  expressed 
their  great  delight,  and  soon  began  to  show 
how  they  could  jump,  etc. ,  in  which  athletic 
sport,  William  Penn,  like  George  Washing- 
ton, is  said  to  have  excelled.  The  natural 
sequel  to  this  meeting  was  the  '*  Great 
Treaty,**  the  exact  date  of  which  is  not 
recorded,  but  it  was  no  doubt  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1682.  The  exact  spot 
is  designated  by  a  monument  erected  since 
the  great  elm  tree  under  which  the  meeting 
took  place,  fell.  *  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  British  General  Simcoe,  when,  during 
the  Revolution,  his  troops  occupied  the  town, 
placed  a  guard  around  the  venerable  tree  to 
protect  it  from  injury.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
picture  the  scene  as  Janney  describes  it  in 
his  instructive  Life  of  Penn : 

*  The  elm  tree  at  Kensington,  called  the  Treaty 
Tree,  was  blown  down  in  18 10.  It  was  24  feet  in 
girth,  and  believed  to  be  about  280  years  old.  A 
part  of  the  trunk  was  sent  to  the  Penn  family  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  remainder,  many  small  articles  of  fur- 
niture were  made,  which  are  preserved  as  precious 
relics  by  their  fortunate  possessors. 
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TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

It  is  near  the  close  of  November — ^the  lofty 
forest  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  have 
shed  their  summer  attire,  the  ground  is  strewed 
with  leaves,  and  the  council  fire  bumsr  brightly, 
fanned  by  the  autumnal  breeze.  Under  the 
wide-branching  elm  the  Indian  tribes  are  as- 
sembled, all  unarmed,  for  no  warlike  weapon 
is  allowed  to  disturb  the  scene.  In  (ront  are  the 
chiefs,  with  their  counsellors  and  aged  mei^  on 
either  hand.  Behind  them,  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
moon,  sit  the  young  men  and  some  of  the  aged 
matrons;  while  beyond,  and  disposed  in  still 
widening  circles,  are  seen  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  Among  the  assembled  chiefs  there  is 
one  who  holds  a  conspicuous  rank ;  the  Great 
Sachem  Taminend,  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
revered  for  his  wisdom  and  beloved  for  his  good- 
ness.* But,  see !  a  barge  is  approaching,  bear- 
ing at  its  masthead  the  broad  pennant  of  the 
governor;  the  oars  are  plied  with  measured 
strokes,  and  near  the  helm  sits  William  Penn, 
attended  by  his  conncil.  Among  them  are 
Markham,  his  secretary  ;  Holme,  surveyor-gen- 
eral ;  Simcox,  Haigue,  Taylor  and  Pearson.  On 
the  river  bank,  waiting  with  others  to  join  them, 
is  Lacy  Cock,  the  hospitable  Swede,  whose 
dwelling  is  near  the  treaty  ground.  They  are 
]>lainly  dressed,  and  the  proprietary  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  a  sky-blue  sash  of 
silk  network  that  encircles  his  waist.  They  land 
and  advance  toward  die  council  fire :  the  gov- 
ernor, having  his  cousin  Markham  on  the  right, 
and  his  friend  Pearson  on  the  left,  is  preceded 
by  some  of  his  attendants,  bearing  presents, 
whicb  they  spread  upon  the  ground.  They 
pause  when  they  approach  the  council  fire — 
Taminend  puts  on  his  chaplet,  surmounted  by 
a  small  horn,  the  emblem  of  kingly  power,  and 
then,  through  an  interpreter,  he  announces  to 
William  Penn  that  the  nations  are  ready  to  hear 
him.  Being  thus  called  upon,  he  begins  his 
speech : 

"The  Great  Spirit,**  he  says,  "who  made  me 
and  you,  who  rules  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  who  knows  the  innermost  thoughts  of  men, 
knows  that  I  and  my  friends  have  a  hearty  desire 
to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  you,  and  to 
serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  It  is  not 
our  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  our 
fellow-creatures,  for  which  reason  we  have  come 
unarmed.  Our  object  is  not  to  do  injury,. and 
thus  to  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  only  to  do 
good. 

'•We  are  met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good 
faith  and  good  will,  so  that  no  advantage«is  to  be 
taken  on  either  side,  but  all  to  be  openness, 
brotheAiood,  and  love.'*  Here  the  governor 
unrolls  a  parchment  containing  stipulations  for 
trade  and  promises  of  friendship,  which,  by 
means  of  an  interpreter,  he  explains  to  them, 
article  by  article,  and  placing  it  on  the  ground, 
he  observes  that  the  ground  shall  be  common 
to  both  people.  He  then  proceeded,  "  I  will  not 
do  as  the  Marylanders  did,  that  is,  call  you 
children  or  brothers  only ;  for  parents  are  apt  to 

*  Duponceau's  Oration  and  Heckwelder's  History  of  Indians. 


whip  their  children  too  severely,  and  brothers 
sometimes  will  differ ;  neither  will  I  compare 
the  friendsdiip  between  us  to  a  chain,  for  the  rain 
may  rust  it,  or  a  tree  may  fall  and  break  it ;  but 
I  will  consider  you  as  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as  if  one 
man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts."* 

This  speech  being  listened  to  by  the  Indians 
in  perfect  silence,  and  with  much  gravity,  they 
take  some  time  to  deliberate,  and  then  the  king 
orders  one  of  his  chiefs  to  speak  to  William 
Penn. 

The  Indian  orator  advances,  and  in  the  king's 
name  salutes  him ;  then,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  he  makes  a  speech,  pledging  kindness  and 
good  neighborhood,  and  that  the  Indians  and 
English  must  live  in  love  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  endure.f 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  stipulations 
of  this  treaty  or  league  of  amity  were  committed 
to  writing,  but  the  record  has  been  sought  for 
without  snccess.  We  have,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal items,  or  links  of  the  chain,  as  mentioned 
by  Governor  Gordon,  in  a  speech  he  made  to  the 
same  tribes,  the  26th  of  May,  1728.    He  said : 

**  My  Friends  and  Brethren  :  You  are  sensible 
that  the  great  William  Penn.  the  father  of  this 
country,  when  he  first  brought  the  people  with 
him  over  the  broad  sea,  took  all  the  Indians,  the 
old  inhabitants,  by  the  hand,  and  because  he 
found  them  to  be  a  sincere,  honest  people,  he  took 
them  to  his  heart,  and  loved  them  as  his  own. 
He  then  made  a  strong  league  and  chain  of  friend- 
ship with  them,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Indians  and  the  English,  with  all  die  Christians, 
should  be  as  one  people.  Your  friend  and 
father,  William  Penn,  still  retained  a  warm  affec- 
tion for  all  the  Indians,  and  strictiy  commanded 
those  whom  he  sent  to  govern  this  people,  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  his  children,  and  continued 
in  his  love  for  them  until  his  death.      *      * 

"  I  am  now  to  discourse  with  my  brethren, 
the  Conestogoes,  Delawares,  Gawanese,  and 
Shawnese  Indians  upon  the  Susquehanna,  and 
to  speak  to  them. 

*'  My  Brethren :  You  have  been  faithful  to 
your  leagues  with  us,  your  hearts  have  been 
<;lean,  and  you  have  preserved  the  chain  from 
spots  or  rust,  or  if  there  were  any,  you  have  been 
careful  to  wipe  them  away ;  your  leagues  with 
your  father,  William  Penn,  and  with  his  gover-' 
nors,  are  in  writing  on  record,  that  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children,  may  have  them  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  And  we  know  that 
you  preserve  the  memory  of  those  things  among 
you  by  telling  them  to  your  children,  and  they 
again  to  the  next  generation,  so  that  they  remain 
stamped  on  your  minds  never  to  be  forgot. 

"  The  chief  heads  or  strongest  links  of  this 
chain,  I  find,  are  these  nine,  viz : 

"  I .  That  all  Wm.  Penn's  people  or  Christians, 
and  all  the  Indians,  should  be  brethren,  as  the 
children  of  one  Father,  joined  together  as  with 
one  heart,  one  head,  and  one  body. 

"  2.  That  all  paths  should  be  open  and  free  to 
both  Christians  and  Indians. 

"3.  That  the  doors  of  the  Christians'  houses 
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should  be  open  to  the  Indians,  and  the  houses 
of  the  Indians  open  to  the  Christians,  and  that 
they  should  make  each  other  welcome  as  their 
friends. 

*'  4.  That  the  Christians  should  not  believe 
any  false  rumors  or  reports  of  the  Indians,  nor 
the  Indians  believe  any  such  rumors  or  reports 
of  Christians,  but  should  first  come  as  brethren 
to  inquire  of  each  other;  and  that  both  Chris- 
tians and  Indians,  when  they  have  any  such  false 
reports  of  their  brethren,  they  should  bury  them 
as  in  a  bottomless  pit. 

"5.  That  if  the  Christians  heard  any  ill  news 
that  may  be  to  the  hurt  o^  the  Indians,  or  the 
Indians  heard  any  such  ill  news  that  may  be  to 
the  injury  of  the  Christians,  they  should  acquaint 
each  other  with  it  speedily,  as  true  friends  and 
brethren. 

"  6.  That  the  Indians  should  do  no  manner  of 
harm  to  the  Christians,  nor  to  their  creatures, 
nor  the  Christians  do  any  hurt  to  the  Indians, 
but  each  treat  the  other  as  brethren. 

"7.  But  as  there  are  wicked  people  in  all  na- 
tions, if  either  Indians  or  Christians  should  do 
any  harm  to  each  other,  complaint  should  be 
made  of  it  by  the  persons  suffering,  that  right 
may  be  done ;  and  when  satisfaction  is  made, 
the  injury  or  wrong  should  be  forgot,  and  be 
buried  as  in  a  bottomless  pit. 

"  8.  That  the  Indians  should  in  all  things  assist 
the  Christians,  and  the  Christians  assist  the 
Indians,  against  all  wicked  people  that  would 
disturb  them. 

"9.  And  lastly,  that  both  Christians  and  Indi- 
ans should  acquaint  their  children  with  this 
league  and  firm  chain  of  friendship  made  be- 
tween them,  and  that  it  should  always  be  made 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  be  kept  bright  and 
clean,  without  rust  or  spot,  between  our  children 
and  children's  children,  while  the  creeks  and 
rivers  run,  and  while  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
endure." 

His  "Code,**  after  various  amendments, 
among  which  he  suggested  the  one  requiring 
the  estates  of  intestates  to  go  to  the  wife  and 
children,  thus  abrogating  the  English  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  promoting  that  general 
equality  of  condition,  and  division  of  pro- 
perty, which  is  deemed  so  essential  in  a 
republican  form  of  government,  was  finally 
adopted  in  this  same  year.  The  first  section 
so  much  admired  for  its  liberality  and  elo- 
quence, reads  as  follows : 

Almighty  God,  being  only  Lord  of  conscience, 
Father  of  lights  and  spirits,  and  author  as  well 
as  object  of  all  Divine  knowledge,  faith,  and 
worship,  who  only  can  enlighten  the  mind, 
and  persuade  and  convince  the  understanding 
of  people,  in  due  reverence  to  his  sovereignty 
over  the  souls  of  mankind  :  it  is- enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  no  person  now  or  at  any 
time  hereafter  living  in  this  province,  who  shall 
confess  and  acknowledge  one  Almighty  God  to 
be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
and  that  professeth  him  or  herself  obliged  in  con- 
science to  live  peaceably  and  justly  under  the 
civil  government,  shall  in  anywise  be  molested  or 


prejudiced  for  his  or  her  conscientious  persuasion 
or  practice ;  nor  shall  he  or  she  at  any  time  be 
compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  jeligious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever,  contrary 
to  his  or*ne¥  mind,  but  shall  freely  and  fully  en- 
joy his  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  that  respect, 
without  any  interruption  or  reflection ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  abuse  or  deride  any  other  for  his 
or  her  different  persuasion  and  practice  in  mat- 
ter of  religion,  such  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace,  and  be  punished  accord- 
ingly. 

But  to  the  end  that  looseness,  irreligion,  and 
atheism  may  not  creep  in  under  pretense  of  con- 
science, in  this  province :  Be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  according  to  the 
good  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
for  the  ease  of  the  creation,  every  first  day  of  the 
week,  called  the  Lord's  Day,  people  shall  ab- 
stain from  their  common  toil  and  labour,  that 
whether  masters,  parents,  children;  or  servants, 
they  may  the  better  dispose  themselves  to  read 
the  Scriptures  of  truth  at  home,  or  to  frequent 
such  meetings  of  religious  worship  abroad  as 
may  best  suit  their  respective  persuasions.  . 

His  impressions  of  the  country  will  be 
found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  London 
Society  of  Free  Traders,  reprinted  in  the  arti- 
cle found  elsewhere,  entitled  **  Two  Hundred 
Years  Ago,** and  it  now  only  remains  for  us 
to  record  his  departure  to  his  native  land 
after  a  sojourn  of  about  two  years  in  his  be- 
loved Pennsylvania.  The  following  letter, 
written  from  on  board  the  vessel  closes  the 
interesting  chapter  of  his  presence  in  the 
colony : 

**  To  Thomas  Lloyd,  T.  Claypolk,  J.  Simcox,  C.  Taylor, 
and  J.  Hakrison,  to  be  communicated  in  meetings  in  Penn> 
sylvania  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  amonc 
Friends. 

My  love  and  my  life  is  to  you,  and  with  you, 
and  no  water  can  quench  it,  nor  distance  wear 
it  out,  or  bring  it  to  an  end.  I  have  been  with 
you,  cared  over  you,  and  served  you  with  un- 
feigned love ;  and  you  are  beloved  of  me,  and 
near  to  me  beyond  utterance.  I  bless  you  in 
the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord,  and  may  God 
bless  you  with  his  righteousness,  peace,  and 
plenty,  all  the  land  over  !  O  that  you  would  eye 
him  in  all,  through  all,  and  above  all  the  labour 
of  your  hands,  and  let  it  be  your  first  care  how 
you  may  glorify  him  in  your  undertakings  ;  for 
to  a  blessed  end  are  you  brought  hither ;  and  if 
you  see  and  keep  but  in  the  sense  of  that  provi- 
dence, your  coming,  staying,  and  improving, 
will  be  sanctified ;  but  if  any  forget  him,  and  call 
not  upon  his  name  in  truth,  he  will  pou^  out  his 
plagues  upon  them,  and  they  shall  know  who  it 
IS. that  judgeth  the  children  of  men. 

O,  you  are  now  come  to  a  quiet  land ;  provoke 
not  the  Lord  to  tr5uble  it !  And  now  that  liberty 
and  authority  are  with  you,  and  in  your  hands,  let 
the  government  be  upon  His  shoulders  in  all  your 
spirits,  that  you  may  rule  for  him  under  whom 
the  princes  of  the  world  will  one  day  esteem  it 
their  honor  to  govern  and  serve  in  their  places. 
I  cannot  but  say,  when  these  things  come  might- 
ily upon  my  mind,  as  the  apostle  said  of  old, 
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•*  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all 
godly  conversation?"  .Truly  the  name  and 
honour  of  the  Lord  are  deeply  concerned  in  you 
as  to  the  discharge  of  yourselves  in  your  present 
station,  many  eyes  being  upon  you ;  and  remem- 
ber that,  as  we  have  been  belied  about  disown- 
ing the  true  religion,  so,  of  all  government,  to 
behold  us  exemplary  and  Christian  in  the  use  of 
it  it  will  not  only  stop  our  enemies,  but  minister 
conviction  to  many  on  that  account  prejudiced. 
O  that  you  may  see  and  know  that  service,  and 
do  it  for  the  Lord  in  this  your  day ! 

And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settlement 
of  this  province,  named  before  thou  wert  born, 
what  love,  what  care,  what  service,  and  what 
travail  has  there  been  to  bring  thee  forth  and 
preserve  thee  from  such  as  would  abuse  and 
defile  thee  f 

O  that  thou  mayest  be  kept  from  the  evil  that 
would  overwhelm  thee :  that,  faithful  to  the  God 
of  thy  mercies,  in  the  life  of  righteousness,  thou 
mayest  be  preserved  to  the  end !  My  soul  prays 
to  God  for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  stand  in  the 
day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be  blessed  of 
the  Lord,  and  thy  people  saved  by  his  power. 
My  love  to  thee  has  been  great,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  thee  affects  my  heart  and  mine  eye. 
The  God  of  eternal  strength  keep  and  preserve 
thee  to  his  glory  and  thy  peace ! 

So,  dear  friends,  my  love  again  salutes  you 
all,  wishing  that  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  with 
all  temporal  blessings,  may  abound  richly 
amongst  you !  So  says,  so  prays,  your  friend  and 
lover  in  the  truth,  William  Penn. 


OBITUARY. 


PROF.  WILLIAM  BOGLE. 

At  the  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  1 5th  of  last  March,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
died  of  that  dreaded  disease  pneumonia.  Although 
sick  but  one  short  week,  yet  during  that  time  his  suf- 
ferings v«;ere  terrible;  but  he  bore  them  with  that 
heroic  Christian  fortitude,  which  have  ever  been 
characteristic  of  the  man. 

Prof.  Bogle  was  bom  at  Brownsville,  Licking 
county,  Ohio,  in  May,  1821.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  that  State.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  his  father's  farm;  but  early  acquiring  a  de- 
sire for  higher  education  than  the  public  schools  of  his 
district  afforded,  he  went  to  an  academy  in  a  neigh- 
boring town  during  the  winter  months,  and  worked 
on  the  farm  during  the  summer.  Thus  he  prepared 
himself  by  hard  work  and  his  own  exertions  for  Frank- 
lin College,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  honor  at 
the  age  of  twenty- two  years.  So  highly  had  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  that  soon  after  his  graduation  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Languages 
in  his  Alma  Mater.  After  some  years  of  successful 
work  in  Franklin  College,  he  accepted  the  Professor- 
ship of  Languages  ^n  Sharon  College.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  position,  his  reputation  as  a  teacher 
became  so  widely  known  that  he  was  elected  Princi- 
pal of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  After  his  marriage  at  2^nesville,  he  and  his 
vrife  took  charge  of  Mt.  Vernon  Academy,  and  the 
reputation  they  both  had  as  successful  teachers  was 
the  means  of  soon  filling  their  school.    Having  a 


longing  for  his  favorite  work  in  college,  however,  he 
accepted  the  Professorship  of  Languages  in  Madison 
College.  Afler  remaining  here  a  few  years,  he!  be- 
came Principal  of  the  public  schools  of  McConnells- 
ville,  which  was  his  last  work  in  his  native  State. 
Leaving  Ohio,  he  came  to  Pittsburgh  as  Principal  of 
one  of  the  ward  schools.  Here  he  taught  successfully 
for  several  years,  when  he  again  started  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies.  This  venture  proved  very  success- 
ful. He  remained  here  until  1872,  when  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  School  at 
Mercer,  Pa.  Here  hie  remained  five  years.  During 
the  administration  of  Prof.  Bogle  and  his  wife  at  this 
school,  it  became  one  of  the  best  in  the  State."  In 
1877  he  took  charge  of  the  McAllisterville  Soldiers* 
Orphans'  School,  where  he  remained  one  year ;  and 
so  successful  was  he  in  both  of  these  schools  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Insti- 
tute induced  him  to  come  to  Philadelphia  as  Super- 
intendent of  this  Institute.  In  this  last  position  he  • 
had  worked  successfully  for  nearly  four  years. 

Prof.  Bogle  was  one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  as  Dr. 
White  so  well  expressed  it  in  his  funeral  eulogy : 
"  He  was  emphatically  a  good  man,  such  an  one  as 
the  psalmist  refers  to  when  he  says :  *  Mark  the  per- 
fect man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace.'  A  more  conscientious  man  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  I  have  never  seen."  Those 
sterling  principles  of  right  and  truth,  which  he  had 
received  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  from  his 
father  in  early  youth,  clung  to  him  throughout  life. 
Nothing  could  make  him  swerve  one  inch  from  the 
path  of  rectitude.  But  it  is  as  teacher  that  his  memory 
will  be  revered ;  the  influence  of  his  noble  example, 
and  his  character  as  a  man,  will  long  be  felt  by  the 
hundreds  of  pupils  he  has  instructed.  It  is  here  that  - 
his  forty  years  of  school  life  will  bear  their  rich  har- 
vest. Few  men  have  spent  so  many  years,  or  filled 
so  many  responsible  positions,  in  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession. P.  J.  u. 


HON.  JAMES  T.  LEONARD. 

Hon.  James  T.  Leonard,  the  founder  of  the  Leon- 
ard Graded  School  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  died  on  Tues- 
day, July  25th,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  more  than  a  year  prior  to  his 
death,  and  had  for  some  months  previous  lost  all  use 
of  his  mental  faculties.  In  the  year  1872  he  contrib- 
uted very  largely  of  his  means  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fine  Graded  School  building  which  bears 
his  name,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
school  for  many  years  afterward  was,  indeed,  most 
praiseworthy.  "  He  was  a  daily  visitor  to  the  school 
as  long  as  he  continued  in  good  health,  and  was  al- 
ways accorded  the  profound  respect  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  on  several  occasions  received  most  sub- 
stantial tokens  of  their  esteem.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  in  1872,  and  continued  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  that  body  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  estimable  wife,  who  made  many  valua- 
ble donations  to  the  school  library,  etc.,  died  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  now  their  remains  lie  together 
within  sight  of  the  beautiful  building  whose  interests 
were  advanced  so  greatly  by  their  liberality.  Be- 
sides having  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Clearfield,  he  served  in  several  prominent 
public  positions  in  the  county.  Quite  early  in  life  he 
served  as  prothonotary,  and  later  as  Associate  Judge. 
He  was  a  prominent  lumberman  and  banker,  and  his 
estate  is  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars.  His  loss  will  be  sadly  felt  Uiroughout  the 
whole  county.  ^  ^ 
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J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  State  Normal  School  at  Shippensburg 
passes  under  new  management  with  the 
opening  of  its  next  term,  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges, 
of  York,  having  recently  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship.  The  new  principal  is  a  many- 
sided  business  man,  of  broad  acquirements 
and  wide  experience  in  the  educational 
field,  and,  with  plenary  powers  accorded 
him  by  the  authorities  of  the  school,  will 
make  it  what  it  ought  to  be — a  successful 
institution,  known  and  favorably  regarded 
throughout  the  State. 

The  proceedings  of  the  very  interesting 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asssociation, 
held  at  Pottsville  a  few  weeks  since,  will 
appear  in  full  in  our  issue  for  September. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  the 
total  enrollment  of  members  being  nearly 
five  hundred,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
various  committees  were  excellent;  those 
by  the  Local  Committee  especially  were 
upon  the  broad-gauge  plan  and  admirable. 
Not  m  the  history  of  the  Association  has  it 
experienced  a  more  generous  welcome.  The 
promises  made  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Pass- 
more  last  summer  were  fully  redeemed, 
and  the  Association  had  three  '»'  red-letter 
days* '  among  the  hills  of  Schuylkill  county. 
The  men  of  Pottsville  who  contributed  most 
to  this  result  were  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore, 
Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Cake. 
Supt.  Geo.  W.  Weiss  had  his  Schuylkill 
teachers  very  largely  represented.  Supt. 
Saml.  A.  Baer,  of  Reading,  was  ''at  home** 
as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  Prof.  Andrews  conducted  the  business 
of  the  sessions  with  readiness  and  despatch. 


The  preparations  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
William  Penn  anniversary  go  forward  in  such 
manner  as  to  warrant  a  very  grand  celebra- 
tion of  the  event.  The  Bi-Centennial  As- 
•  sociation  has  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, a  sub-Committee  on  Ceremonies  of 
Tuesday,  October  24th ;  sub-Committee  for 
Ceremonies  of  Wednesday,  October  25th, 
Trades  Display;  sub-Committee  on  Cere- 
monies of  Thursday,  October  26th,  Musical 
Festival,  Knights  Templar, Regattas, Schools, 
Welsh  Choirs,  etc. ;  sub-Committee  on  Cer- 


emonies of  Friday,  October  27th,  Display  of 
the  Military,  Land  and  Naval  Forces,  Illum- 
ination, etc;  sub-Committee  on  Transport- 
ation, and  Committee  on  Welsh  Choirs, 
Like  the  old  Roman  triumphs,  the  display 
will  be  continued  from  day  to  day,  but  the 
triumphal  procession  will  be  in  honor  of  the 
arts  of  peace  rather  than  of  conquests  in  war, 
the  civilization  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Empire  of  thie 
Caesars. 


The  new  catalogue  of  the  Edinboro  State 
Normal  School  makes  a  handsome  showing 
for  that  thriving  institution.  Under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Prof.  J.  A. 
Cooper,  of  whom  everybody  thinks  when 
the  Edinboro  School  is  mentioned,  it  has 
come  prominently  to  the  front  as  a  training 
school  for  such  exclusively  as  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  work  of  teaching.  Prof. 
Cooper,  during  his  July  vacation,  attended 
the  Ohio  convention  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
tve  sep  his  name  mentioned  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Saratoga  meeting.  He  is,  in 
service,  probably  the  oldest  Normal  School 
principal  in  the  State,  having  been  con- 
nected with  this  school  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  at  least  twenty  years  of  which 
he  has  been  its  principal.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  ''Civil  Service,**  from 
which  Edinboro  has  reaped  much  benefit. 


The  new  Music-Page  Supplement,  No.  11, 
has  just  been  issued.  The  collection  of  songs 
and  hymns,  the  list  of  which  is  given  on  the 
third  page  of  cover  of  the  present  issue  of 
The  Journal y  affords  variety,  and  will  com- 
mend itself  for  use  in  many  institutes  and 
schools.     The  price  is  low,  the  music  good. 

Characier  must  stand  behind  and  back 
up  everything — the  sermon,  the  poem,  the 
picture,  the  play,  the  far-reaching  work  of 
the  teacher  in  his  school-room.  Not  one  of 
them  is  worth  a  straw  without  it. 


The  system  of  "  Merits  and  Questions 
Combined,'*  published  by  ex- Supt.  R.  W. 
McKee,  of  Baldwin,  Butler  co.,  Pa,,  is  so 
good  a  thing  that  it  is  to  t>e  hoped  he  will 
obtain  the  patent  upon  it  for  which  applica- 
tion has  been  made.  Some  description  of 
his  "National  Bank*'  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns.  The  1600  merit  slips 
— whose  denominations,  each  printed  in  its 
own  color,  and  all  of  the  same  size,  are  i. 
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2,  3,  5,  10,  25,  50,  and  100 — ^are  somewhat 
in  imitation  of  the  old  postal  currency  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  put  up  in  a  neat 
box  of  eight  compartments,  so  as  to  be  con- 
stantly in  place,  and  are  accompanied  by  a 
small  pamphlet  with  explicit  directions  for 
use.  We  have  spent  some  time  in  examining 
the  questions  on  the  backs  of  these  slips,  in 
pleasant  surprise  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan,  and  the  excellent  results  which  may  be 
anticipated  from  its  use  by  a  judicious 
teacher  in  the  average  school-room.  The 
character  and  variety  of  the  questions  are 
such  as  to  set  pupils  to  thinking  and  talking 
for  themselves  upon  many  subjects  in  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their  school 
work — thus  diffusing  much  definite  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  encouraging  and  gradually 
fixing  the  habit  of  intelligent  inquiry. 


The  article  on  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  in  this  number  of  The  Journal  is  by 
]Prof.  A.  W.  Potter,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  has  given  very  careful  atten- 
tion to  its  preparation,  desiring  that  noth- 
ing might  be  misrepresented  by  over- state- 
ment. It  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  men 
in  Pennsylvania  who  have  reluctantly  settled 
down  to  the  conclusion — forced  upon  them 
by  the  unvarying  record  of  failure- in  their 
own  long  experience  with  an  Agricultural 
College — that  such  an  institution  cannot  be 
successful.  They  will  find  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  history  of  this  great  Michigan 
farm  school,  reason  to  revise  their  judgment, 
and  ground  on  which  to  base  the  hope  that 
the  new  President,'  if  the  man  for  the  place, 
will  be  able  to  write  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  institution  that  Pennsylvanians  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  place  side  by  side  with 
this  from  Michigan. 

We  had  bright  hopes  for  the  College  when 
Dr.  Burro wes  came  to  its  head  in  1^869. 
He  was  a  practical  farmer,  and  a  skilled  man 
of  affairs.  His  work,  then  already  become 
historic,  in  connection  with  the  Common. 
School  System  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  more 
recently,  in  organizing  the  System  of 
Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools,  gave  promise  of 
an  equal  measure  of  success  with  the  Agri- 
cultural College.  He  put  his  hand  upon 
the  School  with  his  accustomed  energy  and 
hopefulness,  resolved  that,  if  the  years  were 
granted  him,  the  last  important  work  of  his 
life  should  also  be  no  failure.  But  it  was  not 
so  written  in  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and 
he  fell  at  his  post — ^a  martyr  to  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  school  that,  under  his 
vigorous  management,  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life: 


EXAMINATIONS. 


NO  more  difficult  task  confronts  the  teacher 
than  that  of  examination.  As  a  test  of 
attainment  in  any  branch  of  study,  it  is 
necessary,  and  may  be  of  great  value,  or 
almost  worthless,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter and  scholarship  of  the  examiner.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  when  the  examiner  has 
never  taught  the  examined,  and  has  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  power  of  thought,  or  gen- 
eral habit  of  study. 

Questions  may  be  so  constructed,  or 
topics  so  assigned,  as  to  test  the  memory 
alone,  bringing  into  notice  merely  the  re- 
tention of  facts  and  dates  and  verbal  text- 
book answers, — a  disorganized  mass  of  ma- 
terial, neither  digested  nor  assimilated,  and 
of  but  little  use,  in  such  form,  to  any  one. 
Even  in  this  case,  an  examiner  of  broad 
scholarship,  by  a  careful  survey  of  the 
answers,  can  detect,  with  difficulty  however, 
the  mental  grasp  of  the  examined. 

But  again,  questions  may  be  so  constructed 
or  topics  so  assigned  as  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  the  examined,  and  show  how  far  his 
thought  has  grasped  the  truth  of  things  in 
the  given  subject  of  study.  The  examined 
is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  not  by 
puzzles  to  test  his  ingenuity,  but  by  ques- 
tions that  demand  a  knowledge  of  principles 
upon  his  part,  and  the  answers  of  which 
must  come  from  his  own  inner  powers  of 
thinking.  Even  in  this  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  scholarship  in 
very  many  branches  of  study,  unless  the  ex- 
aminer takes  into  critical  survey  the  whole 
character  of  the  answers  given,  the  structure 
of  the  sentences,  the  English  used,  and  that 
almost  invisible  thought  power,  which  the 
examiner,  if  a  scholar,  recognizes  by  a  sort 
of  intellectual  affinity  or  mental  sympathy. 

All  examinations  in  our  judgment,  if  to 
be  relied  upon,  should  be  conducted  by  an 
examiner  of  broad,  sound  scholarship,  such 
as  will  dictate  a  series  of  questions  calculated 
to  test  scholarship,  and  which  will  detect  in 
every  answer  given  the  more  hidden  element 
of  self-possessed  thinking,  rather  than  the 
most  ostentatious  power  of  memory  involved. 

But  in  an  examination  to  test  the  qualifi- 
cation of  one  desiring  to  become  a  teacher, 
how  can  an  examiner  assure  himself  of  those 
ethical  qualities,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
as  necessary  as  are  the  intellectuan  What 
list  of  questions  can  he  form  which  will  be 
of  any  service  here  ?  The  most  that  he  can 
do  is  to  detect  in  the  personal  presence  of 
the  examined,,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
of  his  answers,   that   self-humiliation    and 
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reverence  without  which  all  moral   life  is 
dwarfed  and  blighted. 

But  fortunately  our  schools  are  all  under 
the  personal  and  continued  inspection  of  our 
superintendents;  and  this,  added  to  their 
examinations,  should  be  sufficient  to  guard 
us  against  any  serious  immorality  or  great 
incompetence  or  waste  of  time  in  our  edu- 
cational work.  Let  us  labor  to  keep  among 
our  examiners  men  of  the  broadest  and 
soundest  scholarship  possible,  and  men 
lyhose  manners  and  morals  are  above  re- 
proach. 

» 

THE  SARATOGA  MEETINGS. 


THE  meetings  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  and  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, held  at  Saratoga  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  July,  attracted 
much  attention.  The  foremost  educational 
thought  of  the  country  was  represented  by 
those  who  are  worthy  to  be  leaders  in  the 
several  departments  of  this,  the  grandest 
field  for  intelligent  and  useful  effort  that  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  America.  We 
have  space  for  but  brief  mention  of  the 
several  departments,  and  distinct  organ- 
izations, as  we  find  their  proceedings  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times: 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
the  President,  delivered  the  inaugural  address. 
He  was  a  Southerner  by  birth,  education,  and 
sentiment,  and  he  felt  that  he  truly  represented 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  educated 
classes,  when  he  said:  *'Let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones; let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  and  let 
what  has  been  stand."  We  will  busy  ourselves 
with  the  present,  which  is  living.  These  are 
the  sentiments  of  the  best  men  of  the  South, 
and  certainly  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the 
country  will  heartily  respond.  The  whole  ad- 
dress was  in  this  spirit,  and  was  very  cordially 
received. 

Prof.  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  of 
Gambier,  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Univer- 
sity— Its  Place  and  Work  in  the  American 
System  of  Edacation,"  which  subject  had  been 
assigned  to  Prof.  W.  Leroy  Brown,  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  University  at  Nashville.  He  began  by 
speaking  of  the  misuse  of  the  term  "  university." 
Many  an  institution  was  such  inxorporate  name 
which  ranked  but  little  above  grammar  schools, 
and  whose  best  work  consisted  in  fitting  students 
for  college.  The  distinction  between  a  college 
and  a  university  does  not  consist  in  the  power 
to  confer  degrees.  The  legislation  in  several 
States  on  this  subject  has  been  very  poor;  they 
have  invested  inferior  schools  with  the  power 
to  confer  all  kinds  of  academic  degrees,  and 
the  result  is  tliat  academic  degrees  have  become 


of  little  estimation.  Men  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments prefer  to  drop  now  the  meaningless  titles 
of  "Doctor"  and  "Professor."  The  unlearned 
scoff  and  superficial  people  talk  profoundly 
about  honorary  degrees.  All  signs  show  that 
the  amount  of  university  work  done  in  this 
country  must  increase  greatly  within  the  near 
future.  Where  the  great  schools  will  be, 
whether  the  advance  will  be  in  the  old  schools, 
that  have  done  so  much  already,  or  whether 
newer  institutions  may  surpass  any  that  now 
exist,  are  not  the  all-important  questions.  The 
important  thing  .is*  to  recognize  what  must  be 
the  work  of  the  university.  If  we  can  appre- 
hend this  definitely,  we  may  help  to  hasten  the 
work  by  removing  some  obstacles.  This  paper 
was  discussed  by  Profs.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; J.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  Marietta  (Ohio) 
College,  who  eulogized  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, of  Baltimore,  as.  about  the  only  insti- 
tution in  this  country  doing  real  university 
work ;  the  Hon.  Samuel  Parnett,  of  Washington, 
Ga.;  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
Prof.  Folwell,  of  the  Minnesota  University,  who 
said  the  old  college  course,  so  general  30  years 
ago,  was  gone,  and  all  the  colleges  are  adopting 
elective  studies;  the  great  want  of  the  present 
day  is  to  improve  the  high  schools  and  semi- 
naries ;  when  they  are  improved,  a  part  of  the 
colleges  will  develop  into  the  university. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  President  of  Westminster 
College,  Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper  on  "  Self- 
consciousness  in  Education."  He  said  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  being.  Self-conscious- 
ness is  the  power  of  direct  and  voluntary  self- 
knowledge.  First,  this  is  a  reliable  power;  faith 
in  it  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge;  it  is  de- 
veloped like  other  powers  by  exercise.  Second, 
it  is  necessary  to  the  educator  in  order  that  he 
may  know  his  pupils  and  keep  them  from  de- 
veloping peculiarities  rather  than  essential 
faculties.  Third,  it  is  developed  by  direct  use 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  itself  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  others — ^first, 
in  literature;  second,  language;  third,  poetry; 
fourth,  philosophical  history;  fifth.  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  and  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans ; 
and  sixth,  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  man 
will  never  fully  know  his  own  powers  till  he 
knows  the  great  thinkers,  from  Socrates  to 
Herbert  Spencer. 

.  The  discussion  of  this  paper  occupied  a  large 
part  of  the  succeeding  session.  Prof.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  of  Harvard  University,  led  in  the 
discussion,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Hoose,  of 
the  Cortland  Normal  School,  and  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris. 

A  paper  by  James  T.  Denton,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Arkansas,  on 
"The  School  Systems  of  the  South,"  was 
passed,  Mr.  Denton  not  being  present.  A 
paper  on  country  schools,  by  James  P.  Slade, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois, 
was  read.  He  recommended  a  careful  super- 
vision of  the  schools  by  State,  count}',  and  town 
authorities.  A  resolution  introduced  by  J.  W. 
Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  recommending 
national  aid  to  education  in  the  States  on  the 
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basis  of  illiteracy,  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Daniels, 
of  Virginia ;  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Painter,  of  Tennessee,  and  was  adopted. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  a  paper 
by  Samuel  Barnett,  of  Georgia,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  principles  of  education  by  the  State. 
The  exact  inquiry,  he  says,  is  not  as  to  the  im- 

gortance  of  education,  but  the  rightfulness  of 
tate  aid  to  it.  This  has  generally  been  con- 
ceded. Mr.  •  Jefferson,  the  head  and  front  of 
strict  construction,  devoted  years  of  his  life  to 
this  great  cause.  The  principle  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  Stated.  An  enlight- 
ened people  is  the  best  constitution  of  any  State. 
The  interest  of  society  in  educating  is  too  pro- 
found to  be  left  to  chance.  The  State  must  at 
its  peril  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  the  school  is 
done.  Education  directly  promotes  the  leading 
object  of  government,  and  promotes  the  cheapest 
means  to  the  same  ends.  It  is  the  profoundest 
security  of  the  State,  the  only  solid  bottom  for 
its  prosperity.  Knowledge  is  as  fundamental 
in  Its  relations  to  government  as  to  all  things 
else.  Maximum  education  makes  minimum 
government  ppssible,  and  secures  maximum 
liberty.  The  school  stands  as  a  borderland  be- 
tween the  State  and  savages.  The  incipient 
savages  are  in  its  very  bounds,  and  there  is  a 
constant  influx  of  them.  The  illiterate  are  not 
fully  bom ;  they  are  still  in  the  shell. 

At  a  joint  session  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Presi- 
dent Buckham,  of  the  Vermont  University, 
strongly  commending  to  the  care  of  Congress 
the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  respect- 
fully urging  that  the  appropriation  for  it  be  not 
less  than  in  former  years.  Copies  of  the  reso- 
lution were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President, 

Speaker  of  the   House,  and   Chairman  of  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 

House. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  heard  a 
report  on  "Industrial  Education"  from  a  com- 
mittee*  consisting  of  Francis  A.  Walker,  M.  C, 
Female,  J.  W.  Patterson,  M.  H.  Buckham,  John 
S.  Clark,  and  W.,B.  Weedon.  They  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  present  schemes  for  education  broader  pro- 
visions for  imparting  to  youth  the  elements  of 
knowledge  and  skill  required  in  the  industrial 
arts,  not  alone  for  the  development  of  these 
arts,  but  also  as  a  part  of  a  general  system  of 
public  education,  having  for  its  object  training 
for  citizenship  through  the  normal  development 
of  individual  power.  To  this  end  they  would 
recommend,  first,  the  introduction  into  schools 
of  broader  provisions  than  now  exist  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sense  of  perception  of  pupils 
in  regard  to  color,  form,  proportion,  etc.,  by 
contact  with  models  and  with  natural  objects ; 
second,  the  more  general  introduction  into 
schools  of  simple  physical  and  chemical  experi- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  pupils 
through  observation  with  the  elements  of  chem- 
ical and  physical  science  and  their  application 


in  the  arts :  third,  the  teaching  of  drawing,  not 
as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  a  language  for 
the  graphic  presentation  of  the  facts  of  forms 
and  of  objects,  for  the  representation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects,  and  also  as  a  means  of  de- 
veloping a  taste  in  industrial  design ;  fourth,  the 
introduction  into  schools  of  instruction  in  the 
use  of  tools,  not  for  applicatton  in  any  particular 
trade,  but  for  developing  skill  of  hand  in  the 
fundamental  manipulations  connected  with  the 
industrial  arts,  and  also  as  a  means  of  mental 
development.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  much 
misconception  exists  in  regard  to  giving  in- 
struction m  the  several  features  recommended, 
and  the  desirability  of  more  information  in  re- 
gard to  their  practical  introduction  into  schools, 
the  committee  suggest  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  still  further  into  the  general 
subject  of  industrial  education  and  its  relation 
to  public  education,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

The  report  was  followed  by  a  long  and  ex- 
haustive paper  by  John  S.  Clark,  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  argued  at  great  length  in  favor  of 
broadening  the  area  of  education.  He  said 
that  education,  considered  from  several  stand- 
points, may  be  regarded  as  a  reproductive 
function  in  the  social  organism,  and  tne  educa- 
tional needs  of  any  period  or  people  should  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  social  organism 
to  be  perpetuated  and  developed.  The  em- 
ployments of  the  present  time  are  productive 
and  distributive.  It  is  apparent  that  the  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  employments  are  fun- 
damental ones,  and  it  follows  that  the  practical 
equipment  of  the  brain  requires  that  the  tongue 
and  the  hand  should  have  such  special  trainmg 
as  to  be  able  to  convey  whatever  thought  may 
be  generated.  Our  prevailing  education  being 
practically  out  of  joint,  the  remedy  is  to  bring  it 
mto  conformity  with  the  social  and  individual 
needs  of  the  time,  so  that  it  shall  give  us  the 
good  citizen  through  the  normal  development 
of  industrial  powers.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  evidence  so  far  accessible  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  incorporate 
the  elements  of  industrial  education,  including 
the  use  of  tools,  in  our  public  instruction,  but 
also  that  the  incorporation  of  these  features  is 
absolutely  needed  for  a  complete  mental  de- 
velopment. 

The  discussion  was  mostiy  in  the  same  vein 
as  the  paper,  and  was  participated  in  by  Mr. 
James  McAllister,  of  Milwaukee ;  Larkin  Dun- 
ton,  of  Boston ;  Prof.  Woodward,  of  the  St. 
Louis  University;  C.  C.  Coffin,  of  Boston;  E. 
E.  White  and  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana. 

Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  read  an  exhaustive 
essay  on  *' Education  of  the  Will."  It  was 
listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  its  tenets 
were  earnestly  seconded  by  Prof.  Greenough,  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  subject  was  not  further 
discussed,  owing  to  lack  of  time. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Churchill,  of  the  Andover  Senii- 
nary,  read  a  paper  on  "  Elocution."  His  aim 
was  to  place  the  neglected  art  of  delivery  on  a 
firm  basis  of  scientific  principles,  to  show  that 
the  art  strikes  its  roots  into  the  deepest  and 
richest  soil  of  the  man  himself;  that  it  is  most 
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intricately  interwoven  into  the  sciences  of 
psychology,  physiolo^,  physics,  and  especially 
aesthetics,  of  which  it  is  a  legitimate  depart- 
ment. Larkin  Dunton,  Head  Master  of  the 
Normal  School,  Boston,  then  read  an  essay  in 
favor  of  oral  instruction. 

The  following  re^plution,  offered  by  T.  W. 
Bicknell,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  as  the  proper  training  of  the 
young  comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  action,  as  well  as  correct  modes  of 
thought,  it  follows  that  the  educational  work 
should  include  those  studies  which  develop  a 
true  manhood  and  protect  the  child  from  (he 
evils  which  false  and  sinful  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  life  foster  and  confirm ;  it  is,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  inculcate  temperance 
in  all  things,  and  especially  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  all  meats,  drinks,  and  narcotics  which 
tend  to  uudermine  health,  degrade  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  lower  the  moral  tone,  and  de- 
stroy the  power  and  capacities  of  the  child  both 
for  enjoyment  and  improvement,  and  unfit  him 
for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  tnie  life. 

Officers  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction were  elected,  as  follows:  President — 
George  A.  Walton,  Massachusetts;  Vice  Presi- 
dents— Henry  Barnard  and  sixty  others:  Treas- 
urer— ^James  W.  Webster,  Massachusetts;  As- 
sistant Treasurer — ^J.  Milton  Hall,  Rhode  Island; 
Secretary — Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Massachusetts; 
Assistant  Secretary — George  E.  Church,  Rhode 
Island ;  Councilors— W.  A.  Mowry  and  eleven 
others. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  is  com- 
posed of  51  members,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  formed  at  Chautauqua  in  1880, 
and  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Atlanta  last 
year.  The  report  read  by  the  President,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  set  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
Council,  and  included  a  summary  of  the  papers 
prepared  and  recently  read  by  Drs.  E.  E.  White, 
W.  T.  Harris,  W.  A.  Mowry,  T.  W.  Andrews, 
John  Hancock,  C.  O.  Thompson,  and  John  W. 
Dickinson.  It  discussed  the  value  of  the  Council 
in  its  deliberative  action,  its  wide  range  of  view, 
its  example  as  the  true  method  of  educational 
study,  and  its  power  in  harmonizing  conflicting 
views  in  a  high  generate  action. 

President  W.  W.  Folwell,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  read  a  paper  on  "  Secularization  of 
Education."  He  said :  "  State  universities  are 
denounced  as  godless  and  infidel,  and  then 
their  right  to  exist  is  impliedly  denied.  Ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  this  question,  we  observe 
that  the  State  university  is  but  a  small  corner  of 
the  field  of  discussion.  Common  schools  are 
also  equally  godless,  so  are  the  normal  schools, 
the  public  high  schools,  and  the  professional 
schools  generally.  We  have  to  allow  for  the 
prodigious  phenomenon.  The  appHcation  of 
the  historical  method  shows  that  we  have  here 
simply  a  factor  in  that  great  historical  move- 
ment, the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
which  forms  the  marrow  of  modem  history.  In 
the  eleventh  century  there  was  no  secular 
power,  and  all  schools  were  ecclesiastical.    To- 


day all  political  power  is  secular  or  becoming 
so.  Education  has  moved  in  a  parallel  track 
without  concert,  without  co-operation.  Nearly 
all  schools  in  all  civilized  countries  have  become 
secular.  Church  and  State,  Church  and  school, 
are  everywhere  separate.  The  professor  is  no 
longer  a  teaching  priest.  Secularization  of 
education  has  not  been  the  work  of  any  creed  of 
atheists  or  infidels.  It  is  not  the  offspring  of  a 
corrupt  and  decaying  Christianity'  nor  any  re- 
lapse into  barbansm.  It  is  rather  a  part — ^an 
essential  part  and  factor — in  the  purest,  fairest 
Christian  civilization  the  world  has  k|iown.  It 
is  a  movement  coequal  with  the  march  of  liberty, 
the  extension  of  science,  the  efflorescence  of 
literature  and  art.  It  cannot  be  diabolic  in  its 
origin.  It  is  a  great  providential  fact.  To  those 
who  denounce  and  deny  tiie  great  fact  we  have 
only  to  say,  "Such  is  the  fact,  such  the  actual 
situation.    What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

A  paper  on  "The  Prize  System  as  an  Incentive 
to  College  Students,"  by  J.  H.  Carlisle,  Presi- 
dent of  Wofford  College,  Spartansburg,  S.  C, 
was  a  sharp  argument  against  the  system  of 
offering  prizes  as  incentives  to  study.  He 
distinguished  prizes  from  reward*.  All  degrees 
given  by  colleges  are  rewards.  They  may  be 
given  too  easily,  but  no  one  has  proposed  to 
remedy  this  by  giving  them  as  prizes  to  the  few 
who  stand  the  best  examinations.  You  may 
offer  a  reward  to  all  who  are  punctual,  but  do 
not  offer  a  prize  to  the  one  who  reaches  chapel 
first  in  the  morning.  Give  a  reward,  if  you  will, 
to  every  engineer  who  uniformly  makes  good 
time,  but  do  not  offer  a  prize  to  the  fastest  runner 
on  the  road.  All  the  evils  mentioned  may  not 
meet  on  every  prize  or  in  every  institution,  or 
in  the  experience  of  every  teacher,  but  the 
tendencies  are  necessarily  there.  Can  we  not 
urge  more  earnestly  and  more  successfully  than 
we  have  yet  done  all  the  affluent,  unfailing 
educative  motives  that  may  be  drawn  from  a 
desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the 
relief  of  man's  estate,  while  we  appeal  less  to 
questionable  motives  snd  rewards  t 

Moses  T.  Brown,  Professor  of  Elocution  in 
Tufts  College,  gave  an  exposition  of  "  Delsarte*s 
System  of  Expression.'* 

The  National  Council  of  Education  re-elected 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  President; 
E.  E.  White,  of  Indiana  Vice-President,  and 
C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine,  Secretary. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Prof.  George  T.  Fairchild,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  read  a  paper  on  "Dex- 
terity Before  Skill."  The  problem  of  industrial 
education  has  intricacies  far  beyond  simple  pro  ^ 
and  con.  Every  year  of  experience  makes  its 
friends  more  inquisitive  in  the  ways  and  means 
of  doing  most  for  those  whom  industrial  col- 
leges seek  to  reach.  "And  yet  most  of  us," 
said  he,  "  meet  at  every  turn  thoughtful,  earnest 
men  to  whom  the  very  elementary  principles  of 
such  education,  combining  discipline  of  brains 
and  hands  at  once,  are  unknown.  Some 
still  think  the  instruction  of  such  a  course 
wholly  incident  to  hand  training,  and  are  sur- 
prised at  any  effort  to  teach  or  to  learn  out  of 
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the  routine  of  each  day's  task.  Let  fanners, 
mechanics,  merchants  even,  and  special  artists, 
understand  the  principles  underlying  their  arts 
and  exercise  their  hands  in  the  use  of  these  by 
sim|)le  methods.  Any  loss  of  time  in  learning 
details  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
more  perfect  and  practical  grasp  of  relations 
that  makes  half  the  ability  of  any  genuine  ex- 
pert. The  mechanic  will  gain  rather  than  lose 
strength  by  exercising  in  9ie  simpler  forms  of 
dexterity  used  by  the  gardener  and  farmer,  just 
as  the  iron-worker  is  a  gainer  by  his  manipula- 
tion of  wood.  The  general  curriculum  of  drill 
in  art  should  precede  every  special  training, 
and  should  treat  all  skill  as  the  outgrowth  of 
dexterity  by  adjusting  training  to  advancement 
in  manual  just  as  in  mental  growth." 

This  was  discussed  by  William  Daniels,  of 
Virginia,  who  gave  a  description  of  the  indus- 
trial department  of  the  Hampton  School,  and 
stated  that  those  girls  and  boys  who  were  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor  showed  increased 
activity  in  mental  studies. 

Prof.  CM,  Woodward,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  read  an  essay  on  "The 
Function  of  the  American  Manual  Training 
School."  He  discussed  the  subject  at  length, 
giving  the  results*of  his  experience  in  the  Wash- 
ington University,  with  the  course  of  study 
there.  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Prof.  E. 
L.  Youmans,  of  New  York;  L.  H.  Marvel,  of 
Boston,  and  Mrs.  Rickoff,  of  Yonkers. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  President  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"National  Industrial  College;  Its  History, 
Work,  and  Ethics."  After  showing  the  effects 
of  the  World's  Fair  held  in  London  in  1857  in 
stimulating  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  several 
nations,  reference  was  made  to  other  World's 
Fairs,  and  to  the  stimulus  given  to  industrial 
education  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  1862,  gave  pubhc  lands  to  States  to 
endow^  colleges  where  should  be  taught  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  impor- 
tance of  technical  education  for  the  farmer  and 
artisan  is  not  generally  realized,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  demand  for  such  training  is 
limited,  though  happily  increasing.  The  diffi- 
culty of  securing  instructors  trained  in  applied 
science  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  which  industrial  colleges  have  en- 
countered. Older  technical  schools  were  obliged 
to  train  their  own  instructors,  which  greatly  re- 
tarded their  progress.  The  imperative  need  of 
an  industrial  college  is  a  central,  vigorous,  all- 
controlling  industrial  life  and  spirit.  It  mnst 
inculcate  and  secure  habits  of  economy.  The 
increasing  extravagance  of  college  hfe  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  which  now  impede 
the  progress  of  higher  education.  The  code  of 
ethics  of  the  industrial  college  must  honor  un- 
swerving honesty,  the  basis  of  all  industrial  pros- 
perity. 

The  following  officers  of  the  department  were 
elected:  President,  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St. 
Louis;  Vice  President,  W.  W.  Folwell,  of  Min- 
nesota; Secretary,  S.  R.  Thompson,  of  Ne- 
braska ;  Member  of  the  Council,  C.  O.  Thomp- 
son, of  Connecticut. 


ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  John  M.  Bloss,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Indiana,  President  of  this 
department,  delivered  the  inaugural  address. 
Referring  to  the  importance  of  primary  educa- 
tion, he  said:  "In  the  higher  departments  of 
education  the  work  is  strictly  professional,  and 
men  and  women  whose  attainments  as  edu- 
cators are  known,  are  applicants  and  find  em- 
ployment ;  but  in  the  primary  schools  it  is  the 
mexperienced  who  are  applicants — ^young  men 
and  women  from  the  common  school.  They 
pass  an  examination  In  scholarship,  but  that  is 
only  one  of  the  factors  necessary  to  a  teacher's 
success.  One  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  is 
how  to  discover  the  true  teacher  among  those 
who  have  attained  the  necessary  scholarship.'* 

Dr.  George  P.  Brown,  President  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Relation  of  Memory  to  Elementary  Education.'* 
There  are  many  kinds  of  memory,  or  rather 
many  different  memories,  varying  as  the  sub- 
jects to  be  remembered  are  different.  In  order 
that  a  thing  may  be  remembered  it  must  first  be 
known.  For  the  pupil  to  acquire  knowledge 
there  must  be  attention.  To  gain  attention  the 
teacher  must  excite  a  lively  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils. 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharpe,  of  Fort  Wayne,  read  a 
paper  entitled  "What,  How,  and  How  Better?" 
which  was  a  criticism  on  various  methods  of 
education.  One  of  her  answers  to  "how 
better?"  was  to  use  newspapers  in  schools. 
She  told  of  her  way  of  questioning  pupils  re- 
garding the  daily  news  in  the  papers,  and  what 
points  of  current  history  they  followed  from 
various  articles  in  the  papers. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  department  of  Normal  Schools  the 
President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine,  made  a 
brief  address  upon  the  relation  of  normal  schools 
to  public  education,  and  the  needed  improve- 
ment in  their  organizetion  and  equipment  to 
enable  them  more  effectively  to  accomplish 
their  work.  Dr.  D.  L.  Kiele,  State  Superin- 
tendant  of  Public  Instruction  of  Minnesota,  read 
a  paper  pn  the  "  True  Place  of  a  Normal  School* 
in  the  Educational  System,"  which  was  discussed 
by  Prof  Morgan,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School; 
Prof.  Milne,  of  Geneseo :  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris, 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  normal  schools  in 
the  South,  and  Prof.  Glenn,  of  Georgia.  The 
officers  elected  were  E.  A.  Ware,  of  Georgia, 
President;  E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  Illinois,  Vice-Pres^ 
ident ;  and  G.  P.  Beard,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secre^ 
tary. 

The  department  of  Superintendence  elected 
the  following  officers :  President — N.  A.  Calkins, 
of  New  York;  Vice-President,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of 
Indianapolis;  Secretary,  Henry  S.  Jones,  of 
Erie,  Penn. ;  Member  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, Henry  S.  Jones. 

The  department  of  Higher  Instruction  elected 
the  foUowmg  officers :  President,  W.  W.  Folwell, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  Secretary,  Prof. 
John  H.  Wight,  of  Dartmouth  College;  Member 
of  <he  National  Council,  Aaron  L.  Chapin, 
President  of  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  August,  1882. 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


} 


NO. 


NAME. 


3207  John  W.  Hayman.  .   .    , 

3208  L.  W.  Showers 

3209  Orlando  F.  Berger  .    .    , 

3210  Franklin  H.  NaSkzinger  . 

321 1  Alice  Shollenberger  .   , 

3212  H.  L.  Yocum 

3213  Agnes  R.  Costolo .  .   .   . 

3214  Wm.  H;  Moyer   .   .   .    , 

3215  Thos.  J.  Fulton  .    .    .    . 

3216  Maggie  J.  Blakely  .   .   , 

3217  Ida  Howard 

3218  Mary  A.  Howard  .   .   , 

3219  Lynie  Johnson 

3220  Rachel  Roberts  .   .   .   . 

3221  Annie  R.  Sager  .    ,   .    . 

3222  Laura  B.  Smith  .    .    .    . 

3223  Eoline  V.  Stratton  .    .    . 

3224  Rebecca  N.  Wilde  .    .    . 

3225  Mime  R.  McCommon .  . 

3226  Florence  Walker .  .    .    . 

3227  C.  J.  Dilcher.  .    .    .   .   . 

3228  Fred.  S.  Eilenberger  .    . 

3229  E.  A.  Heimer 

3230  Charles  Kocher,  jr .   ,    . 

3231  Eugene  W.  Gruver  .    .    . 

3232  E.  H.  Keiper 

3233  Edwin  Kilpatrick.  .   ,    . 
3234H.K.Mohr 

3235  G.  A.  Bemer 

3236  Christie  E.  Brixius  .    .    . 

3237  Annie  M.  Carter  .    .    .    . 

3238  David  W.  Etien  .   .    .    . 

3239  Clara  B  Gage 

3240  John  Linton 

3241  Ed.  McElroy 

3242  D.  L.  Moll 

3243  Wm.  T.  Butler 

3244  Wm.  H.  Connolly  .    .    . 

3245  Lester  A.  Freeman  .    .   . 

3246  Rena  Spencer 

3247  Lucy  C.  Wright  .    .    ,    . 

3248  Lizzie  A.  Thorpe  .    .    .    . 

3249  Vina  Warner 

3250  F.  H.  Leidig 

3251  AlphenasStofflet .    .    .    . 

3252  Louise  Stem 

3253  James  W.  Raynor.  ,    .    . 

3254  Lizzie  H.  Miller  .    .    .    . 
325s  Mrs.  L.  M.  Gates .  .    .    . 

3256  Nannie  Lawther  .    .    .    . 

3257  Emma  D.  Crawford .  .    . 

3258  Sue  A.  Dick 

3259  John  Golden 

3260  Jno.  A.  McCafferty  .    .   . 

3261  Jno.  B.  Morrow  .    .    .    . 

3262  J.  C.  Waldron 

3263  Ida  M.  Weir 

3264  A.  B.  Reynolds  .    .    .    . 

3265  Harry  S.  McMichael  .    . 

3266  J.  W.  Gerberich  .    .   .    . 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill :  There  are  not  so 
many  applicants  for  schools  in  the  county.as  there 
-  were  last  year.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that 
our  teachers  have  made  decided  improvement 'during 
the  year.  We  grant  no  certificates  that  count  over 
twenty. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck:  On  the  27th  the  summer 
term  of  the  Birdsboro  schools  ended  with  a  public 
entertainment,  which  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
local  papers. 

Butler.— Supt.  Murtland:  The  School  Board  of 
Harmony  is  about  letting  a  contract  for  a  two-story 
brick  house.  An  architect  has  been  employed,  and, 
from  such  an  intelligent  Board,  something  excellent, 
with  modem  improvements,  may  be  expected. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  neighboring 
village  of  Zelienople  to  "  go  and  do  likewise  ?  "  An 
assistant  principal  will  be  elected  in  the  Butler  school 
in  place  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Mechling,  resigned.  The 
Wltherspoon  Normal  Institute,  under  the  excellent 
management  of  Profs.  Bancroft  and  Tintsman,  opened 
June  19th.  About  seventy  students  are  in  attenoance. 
The  Institute  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  doing 
a  good  work. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  The  South  Woodbury 
Board  is  about  to  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of 
a  graded  school -house  in  Pattonville.  The  Colerain 
Board  is  also  building  a  house  for  a  graded  school. 
The  select  schools  are  about  all  closed ;  at  a  number 
of  places  they  were  well  attended.  Quite  a  number 
of  such  schools  will  open  again  two  months  hence. 
The  school  interests  throughout  the  county  are  very 
promising. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown :  On  June  3d  Mr. 
John  T.  Liddle,  late  teacher  of  Dubois  central  high 
school,  died  after  a  brief  illne.ss.  His  remains  were 
followed  to  their  last  resting-place  by  the  pupils  who 
had  learned  to  love  him  on  account  of  his  fine  quali- 
ties as  an  instructor.  He  was  a  skillful  teacher,  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  New  school-houses  will  be 
built  at  Winterbum,  Kylertown  and  Glen  Hope  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months,  and  the  schools  graded — 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Knox  township 
School  Board  recently  voted  to  advance  the  wages 
of  their  teachers  five  dollars  per  month.  The  con- 
demned school  building  at  Houtzdale  is  being  torn 
down,  and  will  be  rebuilt  immediately.  A  new  con- 
tract has  been  drawn  up  and  accepted. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Disert:  The  most  pleasing  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  month  was 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Chambersburg 
high  schools.  These  exercises  have  been  the  means 
of  educating  the  public  in  favor  of  the  expense  and 
effort  necessary  to  sustain  the  high  standing  of  the 
high  school  of  this  place.  Too  much  credit  cannot 
be  afforded  the  directors  of  the  borough  for  their 
efibrts  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  The 
closing  exercises  of  the  Mercersburg,  Waynesboro* 
and  Bridgeport  high  schools  were  also  of  a  most 
pleasing  character,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  all 
connected  with  them. 

Greene. — Supt.  Nickeson :  The  County  Institute 
will  be  held  the  last  week  in  September.  During 
this  month  I  made  a  tour  of  the  county,  and  had  the 
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pleasure  of  meeting  in  session  every  school  board 
except  four.  One  object  in  this  was  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  directors  to  hold  the  County  Institute  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  have  the  teachers 
paid  for  the  time.  All  seemed  very  willing  to  do 
this,  and,  as  a  result,  our  teachers  will  be  allowed 
the  time.  I  made  other  suggestions  to  the  directors, 
and  in  return  received  such  as  they  thought  proper  to 
make.  I  think  these  meetings  were  beneficial,  and 
will  result  in  practical  good  to  the  schools  of  the 
coanty. 

Juniata. — ^Supt.  Smith:  Our  public  schools  are 
all  closed,  and  many  of  our  teachers  are  having  ex- 
cellent subscription  schools,  a  number  of  which  I 
have  visited.  The  examination  of  the  S.  O.  S.  at 
McAlisterville  was  very  satisfactory.  Airy  View 
Academy  had  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  during 
the  session  just  closed.  About  fiftv  students  in  the 
different  high  schools  and  normal  classes  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach  this  fall,  and  we  will,  in  consequence, 
have  a  large  supply  of  new  material  for  our  schools 
next  year. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger:  Several  new  school- 
houses  are  being  erected  in  four  districts  of  the 
county.  Tuscarora  township  deserves  credit  for  the 
new  house  it  is  building.  The  directors  wisely  con- 
cluded to  erect  a  house  containing  a  primary  and  a 
high  school  room,  so  that  their  schools  can  be 
graded.     It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Union. — Supt.  Burrows*  The  decennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  girls'  grammar  school  of  Lewisburg  was 
celebrated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  suitable  manner, 
One  hundred  and  ten  graduates  have  gone  out  from 
the  school  since  the  foundation  ten  years  ago.  The 
directors  of  West  Buffalo  have  just  commenced  the 
erection  of  another  new  house. 


Venango. — Supt.  Prather:  During  the  month  two 
institutes  were  held  in  the  county,  one  at  Mechanics- 
ville  and  the  other  at  Clintonville.  Each  continued 
in  session  for  two  days.  Great  interest  was  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  people. 

Wyoming. — Supt.  Prevost:  The  directors  of 
Tuckhannock  are  going  to  improve  their  school 
building,  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, during  the  summer  vacation.  At  Forkston  a 
new  building  will  be  erected  in  place  of  the  one 
burned  down  last  December.  In  Mehoopany  two 
school  boards  have  been  organized,  and  they  are 
having  considerable  contention  over  the  matter;  the 
difficulty  arises  from  disputed  scats. 

Chester  City. — Supt.  Foster:  Qur  schools  closed 
June  23d.  The  high  school  commencement  exer- 
cises were  held  on  the  20th.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  six.  A  class  of  thirty-two  enters,  making 
eighty  in  all  for  the  opening  next  term.  Two  new 
rooms  will  probably  be  opened  for  primary  scholars. 
The  annual  teachers*  examination  was  held  during 
the  month. 

ScRANTON. — Supt.  Roney:  The  schools  closed 
June  23d  for  the  summer  vacation.  The  high  school 
commencement  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  the  evening.  Twenty-one  students — eighteen 
male  and  three  female — graduated.  A  new  school 
building  will  be  erected  in  the  6th  ward. 

Shenandoah. — Supt.  Bartch:  Our  Board  has 
elected  all  the  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year  except 
the  principal  and  first  assistant  of  the  high  school. 
Of  the  twenty-six  teachers  elected,  twenty-three  hold 
diplomas  from  State  Normal  Schools  (of  these  twenty- 
one  also  hold  diplonas  from  our  high,  schools),  two 
hold  permanent  certificates,  and  one  has  a  profes- 
sional certificate. 


Book  Notices. 


Smaller  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
Josiah  W.  Leeds,  Pp.  joj.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  6t»  Co.    1882, 

There  are  two  things  we  like  about  this  book :  first, 
it  endeavors  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  civil 
and  social  history  of  the  people,  and  to  avoid  as  much 
as<  possible  the  glorification  of  war  and  military 
heroes.  We  have  just  seen  in  England  an  indication 
of  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  war,  in  the  general  approval 
of  the  course  of  John  Bright,  who  has  very  recently 
closed  a  long  and  truly  honorable  career  in  public 
life  by  resignation  from  office  because  he  could  not 
approve  of  aggressive  warfare.  The  prejudice  felt 
in  this  country  against  England  has  been  largely  fos- 
tered by  boys'  histories.  We  are  now  a  great  nation, 
with  a  place  among  the  foremost  powers  of  the  world 
sufficiently  recognized  to  quit  crowing  to  show  our 
importance,  and  we  are  old  enough  to  know  what  our 
mission  is  among  the  nations.  The  second  point  is 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  unfair  dealing  with  the 
Indian.  For  our  indifference  to  the  Wrongs  of  the 
red  man  our  common-school  histories  are  largely  re- 
^>onsible.  W^ith  better  teaching  will  come  clearer 
Ideas  of  duty,  and  the  author  deserves  credit  for  be- 
ginning with  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  coming 
qtizen.  It '  is  a  good,  healthy  book,  and  ought  to 
receive  hearty  recognition  from  those  who  have  the 
training  of  the  young.  It  is  well  suppUed  with  sec- 
tional maps  and  illustrations  of  noteworthy  buildings. 


One  statement  needs  revision.     In  speaking  of  John- 
son's Administration,  Mr.   Leeds  says  (page   204), 
"  All  of  his  cabinet  officers  resigned  except  Secretary 
Stanton."     If  we  remember  rightly,  three  withdrew 
and  three  remained  to  the  close  of  the  administration, 
and  Stanton's  was  a  case  sui  generis,     • 
A  Manual  of  Elocution  and  Reading:    Em- 
bracing the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Elocution, 
By  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  Z>.,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Millersville,   Pa,    Philadelphia: 
Eldredge  &*  Bro,     Price,  $1.^0;  to  Teachers  for 
Examination,  $1,00, 

Dr.  Brooks  has  succeeded  in  making  a  much  more 
practical  and  convenient  text-book  for  class  instruc- 
tion than  that  of  Mitchell,  which,  as  we  infer  from  a 
remark  in  th«  preface,  he  started  out  to  revise. 
Though  Mitchell's  was,  in  the  main,  an  excellent 
work,  and  in  particular  showed  fine  literary  taste ;  yet 
it  was  so  much  overburdened  with  technicalities  that  it 
presented  quite  a  formidable  appearance  to  the  student. 
The  province  of  a  manual  of  elocution  is  to  beget  a 
love  for  the  art ;  to  present  as  few  and  simple  rules  as 
possible  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject;  and 
to  illustrate  these  with  appropriate  selections.  Of 
these  points  the  first  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
author  does  not  m^^fy  elocution  when  he  classes  it 
among  the/«^  arts.  Like  them  its  object  is  to  give 
pleasure,  and  it  has  an  advantage  over  nausic,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  in  its  universal  application.  It 
gives  pleasure  to  the  unlearned  as  well  as  to  the 
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learned;  for  it  requires  no  previous  culture  in  the 
hearer  to  appreciate.  Some  of  us  are  bom  without  a 
musical  ear ;  some  have  but  a  limited  sense  of  color 
or  form ;  but  none,  except  the  deaf,  are  insensible  to 
the  divine  harmony  of  speech.  The  selections  from 
the  wide  range  of  English  literature  have  been  made 
with  good  taste  and  discriminating  judgment.  The 
book  is  handsomely  issued — printed  on  calendered 
paper,  and  bound  in  green  cloth — and  will  at  once 
commend  itself  upon  examination. 
How  TO  Talk;   or  Primary  Lessons  in  the 

English  Language.    By  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  J/., 

Supt,   of  Schools,   Aurora,    Illinois,      Pp,    208. 

Philadelphia ;  Carwperthwait  <Sr»  Co.   1882. 

This  good  little  book  is  intended  for  the  primary 
pupil  as  soon  as  he  can  read  and  write  easily.  Its 
aim  is  to  train  the  child  in  correct  forms  of  speech 
before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  learn,  or  at  least,  be- 
fore he  becomes  confirmed  in  habits  of  incorrect  ex- 
pression. But  mere  forms  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
him  talk  well.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  learn 
to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  a  natural  and  methodical 
manner,  and  to  do  this  requires  practice  in  original 
expression.  The  book  before  us  leads  to  this  end 
easily  and  gradually,  by  means  of  attractive  pictures, 
so  arran'ged  as  to  tell  a  story,  and  by  exercises  in  turn- 
ing simple  poems  into  prose.  Throughout  the  work 
there  is  constant  drill  on  the  parts  of  speech,  the  use  of 
irregular  verbs,  and  contracted  forms,  thus  giving  all 
of  grammar  needed  below  the  high  school  grade.  In 
its  field,  it  is  the  best  work  that  has  recently  been 
published.  Mr.  Powell's  treatment  of  shall  and  will, 
their  uses  and  distinction,  is  the  simplest  and  clearest 
we  have  anywhere  seen. 
Modern   School   Readers.    In    Five  Numbers, 

Sheldon  6r*  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,    1882. 

The  first  four  books  of  this  new  series  of  readers 
lie  before  us.  We  have  given  considerable  care  and^ 
time  to  their  examination,  for  there  is  no  one  branch 
of  common  school  study  which  is  capable  of  being 
made  so  complete  an  educator  as  reading.  If  more 
time  were  judiciously  spent  on  reading  and  writing — 
not  mere  penmanship,  but  drill  in  expression  with  the 
pen — the  result  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to 
parent  and  pupil.  This  series  in  many  respects  real- 
izes our  ideal  of  good  readers.  They  contain  a  great 
variety  of  matter,  thus  enabling  the  pupil  the  more 
readily  to  learn  to  read  whatever  comes  before  him ; 
they  present  the  phonic  elements,  one  at  a  t^me,  until 
they  are  all  mastered ;  the  script  letters  are  introduced, 
one  letter  at  a  time,  until  the  child  can  write  them  as 
fast  as  he  can  read  them.  In  the  first  two  numbers, 
as  new  words  are  brought  in,  they  are  printed  in 
black-faced  type.  In  the  advanced  readers,  a  com- 
mendable feature  is  the  "  Memory  Gems,"  consisting 
of  short  extracts  from  the  best  poets.  The  beautiful 
illustrations  and  elegant  binding  will  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  aesthetic,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold  will  suit  the  pocket  of  the  economical. 

The  Teachers*  and  Students'   Library.     By 
G.  Dallas  Lind,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science,  Central 
Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.     Pp.  ^22.     Chi- 
cago :   T.  S.  Denison.     Price,  $3.00. 
"  The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library  "  is  a  com- 
pendium of  knowledge  for  the  student,  teacher,  and 
general  reader ;  embracing  all  the  branches  of  educa- 
tion, with  hints  on  the  best  modes  of  teaching  them, 
and  showing  how  to  study.     An  excellent  work  from 
beginning  to  end !     It  is  truly  a  teachers'  library,  for 
it  contains  the  general  principles  of  every  science  or- 
dinarily taught  in  the  common  schools.     Among  the 


most  commendable  features  are  the  hints  on  teaching, 
especially  the  subjects  of  reading  and  history ;  the 
chapter  on  School  Law,  and  that  on  How  to  Study, 
which  is  recommended  to  be  read  first.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  General  Literature,  though  in 
the  main  satisfactory,  is  open  to  some  criticism,  es- 
pecially in  calling  Dumas  "  the  greatest  novelist  of 
his  day,"  and  in  the  relative  position  in  rank  assigned 
to  Schiller  and  Goethe,  \i  hich  is  hardly  in  accordance 
with  the  views'  of  German  critics.  As  specimens  of 
the  fullness  of  treatment  the  topics  receive,  we  may 
mention  that  the  subject  of  Physiology  covers  about 
fifty  pages,  and  that  of  History  more  than  one  hun- 
dred. Mr.  Denison,  who  prepared  the  latter  subject, 
gives  in  brief  a  very  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  We  can  heartily  commend 
the  book  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  such 
books  as  are  specially  designed  for  the  teacher's  use. 
It  is  cheap,  useful,  and  issued  in  attractive  style. 

Practical  Logic  ;  or  the  Art  of  Thinking.  A 
Text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  D.  S, 
Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity. $i.iS'  Pp'  218.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge 
and  Brother, 
What  the  author  of  Hudibras  says  of  rhetoric — 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools, — 

might,  if  it  had  suited  his  line  as  well,  have  been 
asserted  of  her  sister  logit,  as  generally  taught.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Bacon,  almost  the  only  study  pur- 
sued in  the  universities  was  logic ;  and  in  those  days, 
by  the  constant  practice  of  dialectics,  the  minds  of 
the  schoolmen  were  sharpened  to  a  wonderful  keen- 
ness. But,  since  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  material 
development,  the  natural  sciences  have  so  encroached 
upon  the  space  once  allotted  to  logic,  that  they  have 
almost  driven  it  from  the  college  curriculum.  The 
time  now  devoted  to  its  study  is  so  pitiably  brief  that 
its  mastery  is  impossible.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  as 
Dr.  Gregory  confesses,  that  he,  "in  common  with 
other  educators,  has  felt  that,  as  ordinarily  taught,  this 
science  does  very  little  towards  training  to  think." 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  text-book  before  us  aims  to 
make  logical  praxis  the  prominent  feature  in  its  pre- 
sentation. 

Animal  Analysis.  For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges, 
By  B.  W.  Evermann,  Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg 
&*  Co.  1882. 

A  set  of  blank  forms  containing  headings  for  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  etc.,  neatly  bound  in 
flexible  covers,  For  the  student  of  zodlogy,  this  pre- 
sents a  very  convenient  means  of  recording  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  If  properly  used  in  classes,  it  may  be 
made  an  efficient  aid  in.  stimulating  the  zeal  of  pupils. 

Eclectic  Short-Hand.  Writing  by  Principles  in- 
stead of  Arbitrary  Signs.  By  J.  Geo.  Cross,  A.  M, 
Pp.  228.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &*  Co. 
Short-hand  writing  has  become  quite  an  extensive 
employment  in  this  country  since  the  late  war.  The 
eager  desire  "to  hear  and  to  tell  some  new  thing," 
which  characterizes  the  American  of  to-day  like  the 
Athenian  of  old,  requires  almost  an  army  of  reporters  to 
satisfy  it.  To  keep  pace  with  a  rapid  speaker  requires 
a  speed  of  from  1 50  to  200  words  per  miuute.  This 
rate  no  ordinary  writer  can  attain  by  long-hand ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  some  mode  of  abbreviating  the  labor. 
Its  use  is  as  old  as  Cicero's  time,  for  we  read  of  his 
freedman's  practicing  it.  The  systems  in  use  at  the 
present  day,  all  of  which  represent  the  phonic  ele- 
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ments  of  the  language  by  the  simplest  characters,  owe 
their  origin  to  Isaac  Pitman,  an  Englishman,  who 
pabtished  his  work  in  1837.  Since  that  time,  many 
miprovements  have  been  made,  though  most  writers 
on  phonography,  following  Pitman,  make  the  circle 
the  basis  of  the  system ;  Mr.  Cross,  however,  has 
adopted  the  flattened  ellipse,  as  giving  a  movement 
more  closely  resembling  that  of  long-hand,  and  hence 
more  easily  acquired  by  an  ordinary  writer.  All  the 
letters  are  represented  by  oblique  and  horizontal  lines, 
dispensing  with^  the  vertical  in  common  use.  The 
possible  objection  is  that  greater  divergence  af  angle 
in  the  character  is  likely  to  secure  greater  legibility, 
which  is  the  strong  argument  for  the  Pitman  system. 
We  are  much  pleased  with  the  Eclectic  System.  It 
can  be  learned  in  a  short  time ;  but,  of  course,  to  attain 
great  speed  demands  long  and  constant  practice. 

Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greek.    By  Charles  S. 

Halseyt  A,  M.     Pp.  2J2.    Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath 

&'C0. 

This  compact  little  manual  presents  very  clearly  the 
views  of  the  new  school  of  etymologists,  in  a  form 
not  obtainable  elsewhere.  The  treasures  of  the  great 
German  storehouse  of  philology  have  been  drawn 
upon  and  so  assimilated  to  English  modes  of  thought 
as  to  pTX)duce  not  only  an  excellent  class-book,  but  a 
Tcry  interesting  volume  for  the  intelligent  reader. 
The  only  objection  that  struck  us  in  our  examination 
was  that  the  /tne  arrangement  does  not  afibrd  so  con- 
Tenient  a  mode  of  finding  particular  derivatives  as 
the  column  would;  but  when  we  reflect  that  this 
would  swell  the  book  to  a  much  greater  bulk,  we  are 
content  to  accept  it  as  it  is  given. 

First  Studies  in  Drawing.     By  Benjamin  H, 

Coe,  Teacher  of  Drawing,     Pp.  6$.    John  Wiley 

6r*  Sons,  New  York, 

This  neat  little  volume,  containing  elementary  ex- 
ercises, drawing  from  objects,  animals  and  rustic  fig* 
ores,  b  complete  in  fifty-four  studies.  It  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years,  and  has  always  been 
well  received.  Though  to  great  extent  superseded 
In  schools  by  works  on  mechanical  drawing,  it  still 
has  a  field  of  its  own,  and  as  a  first  book  in  artistic 
drawing,  will  aflbrd  relief  to  the  young  mind  weary 
of  geometrical  figures.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in 
red  cloth,  and  would  make  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  a  bright  child. 
McNally's  System  of  Geography  :  For  Schools, 

Academies  and  Seminaries.     Revised  by  James 

Monteith  and  S.  T.  Frost.   Pp.  141,  A,  S.  Barnes 

6*  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  new  edition  of  this  Geography  proposes  to 
make  that  subject  interesting  by  combining  it  with 
general  literature.  The  incidents  of  discovery  and 
travel,  the  events  of  history,  and  local  scenes  from 
poetry,  are  summoned  to  lend  a  charm  to  the  dry  cata- 
logue of  names,  and  throw  the  drapery  of  imagination 
around  the  bare  skeleton  of  fact.  This,  which  is 
called  "  Geography  Outside  of  Text- Books,"  is  em- 
bodied in  foot-notes,  containing  the  liveliest  facts  of 
Commercial,  Historical,  Political,  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, with  abundant  reference  to  general  literature. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  an  occasional  error  of 
statement  occurs,  as  witness — ^**  The  Blue  Grass  Re- 
gion "  is  placed  in  western  Kentucky  instead  of  the 
eastern  and  central  parts;  Weems,  to  whose  Life  of 
Washington  reference  is  made  on  page  31,  is  trans- 
formed into  the  German  Weims ;  in  noting  the  Ger- 
man wars  of  1866  and  1 87 1,  an  obscurity  in  state- 
ment leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  after  the 
fonner,  and  not  the  latter  war,  that  the  King  of  Prus- 


sia became  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  call  attention 
to  these  points  not  in  the  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but 
with  regret  that  so  happy  an  idea  should  be  somewhat 
marred  in  execution.  The  commercial  map  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  railroad  routes  divided 
into  distances  made  every  day  in  traveling  from  place 
to  place,  assuming  New  York  and  Chicago  as  starting 
points,  is  a  useful  feature  of  the  book.  The  maps  are 
good,  and  the  statistics  of  population,  etc.,  are  brought 
down  to  the  latest  date. 

Common   School   Speller.    Adapted  to  Written 
Lessons,  and  accompanied  by  an  Exercise  Book, 
By   Calvin   Patterson.     Pp.  160.     New  Edition. 
Sheldon  &*  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  publishers  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  this 
popular  speller,  which  has  been  before  the  public  for 
eight  years,  and  have  greatly  improved  its  general  ap- 
pearance.   It  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  of  which  Part 
IV.,  containing  Rules  for  Spelling,  and  Part  VI.,  con- 
taining Synonyms  distinguished  by  definitions,  and 
the  proper  use  of  each  illustrated  by  sentences,  are 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  their  satisfactory 
treatment. 

A  New  Method  of  Double  Entry  Book-keep- 
ing. By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
the  St.  Louis  High  School.  Pp.  128.  Am.  School 
Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1882. 
There  is  probably  no  branch  of  pubUc  school  study 
from  which  more  is  expected  and  less  obtained  than 
book-keeping.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  beyond 
the  simple  principles  of  Single  Entry,  this  subject  has 
little  place  in  the  public  school  system.  It  is  not 
merely  that  its  pnnciples  are  too  difficult  for  the 
young,  for  by  clear  statement,  as  Mr.  Seymour  shows, 
these  may  be  made  quite  intelligible ;  but  like  the 
law,  "  it  is  a  jealous  mistress,"  and  requires  so  much 
time  for  practice  and  a  devotion  to  its  details  so  com- 
plete, that,  amid  the  variety  and  number  of  ordinary 
school  studies,  it  is  impossible  to  give  it.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Seymour  seems  a  very  clear  presentation  of 
the  principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  and 
for  such  schools  and  individuals  as  have  time  to  de- 
vote to  this  science,  it  will  repay  careful  study. 

The  August  Atlantic  Monthly  has  two  features 
which  will  commend  it  to  general  attention,  namely, 
a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Emerson,  which  is  remark- 
ably satisfactory,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  an  ad- 
mirable article  by  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass. ; 
and  a  Supplement  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
Garden  Party  to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  on  the  anni- 
versary of  her  Seventieth  Birthday,  with  the  addresses, 
poems,  and  letters.  In  addition  to  this,  the  number  con- 
tains an  entertaining  travel  sketch  "  Across  Africa," 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner ;  another  installment  of  the 
"  Studies  in  the  South ;  "  an  entertaining  short  story, 
"  Some  Account  of  Thomas  Tucker,'*  by  Rose  Terry 
Cooke ;  additional  chapters  of  tMe  varied  serial  stories, 
"  Two  on  a  Tower,"  by  Thomas  Hardy,  "  Dr.  Zay," 
by  Miss  Phelps,  and  "  The  House  of  a  Merchant 
Prince,"  by  William  Henry  Bishop.  Dr.  Holmes 
contributes  a  characteristic,  delightful  poem,  entitled 
"  At  the  Summit,"  apropos  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  birthday. 
There  are  other  essays  and  poems,  reviews  of  the 
most  important  recent  books,  and  a  fine  variety  in  the 
Contributors'  Qub.  Altogether,  the  number  is  one 
that  every  lover  of  the  Atlantic  will  especially  value. 
But  the  best  feature  of  it  is  the  Supplement,  which 
gives  an  account  of  such  a  tribute  to  the  value  and 
recognized  influence  of  the  literary  work  of  a  woman, 
as  finds  its  parallel  nowhere  in  all  the  past  history  of 
the  world. 
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Cbas.  SwAnr. 
An  FROH  BoasiNz. 
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1.  Home's  not  mere  -  ly        four  square  walls,  Though  with  pic  •  tares   hung  and  gild  -  ed; 

2.  Home's  not  mere  - 17        roof     and    room,  Needs   it   some-thing      to      en  -  dear     it; 


Home    is  where    af  -    fee   -    tion    calls — Filled  with  shrines  the    heart  hath  build  -  ed. 
Home    is  where  the        heart    can  bloom;  Where  there's  some  kind    lip      to     cheer     it 

-m — fit. 
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Home ! — go,  watch  the   faith  -  ful    dove.      Sail  •  ing  'neath   the   heaven   a  -  bove     ns ; 
"What    is    home  with    none    to    meet?    None    to      wel  -  come — ^none  to     greet     us? 

0. — m — 0  ■  m — m — PL. 
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Home    is  where  there's    one     to      love,    Home    is  where  there's  one      to     love    us. 
Home    is  sweet — ^and       on  -   ly     sweet — ^Where  there's  one  we     love     to     meet    us, 

-J 
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Home    is   where  there's    one     to    love.     Home    is  where  there's  one     to    love     us. 
Home   is    sweet— and        on  -   ly   sweet— Where  there's  one  we     love,    to   meet    us. 
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^  THE  CHAPEL.  word.i,yv..^«,. 

cT       -p-  r  r  -r-  r  •»■  >      -BT  -r  r  r-  r    r   -p- 


rf  r  r 

1.  See     yon  chap  -  el       on 

2.  Sad  -    ly  chants  the    choir 

3.  Those  who  once  had  smiled 


f  f   y  r  r  r  r  r  r 

die   hill,        Cahn     it     looks    o'er     all     the   plain 


-long; 


Cahn  it 
Sad  .  ly 
To     the 


r 

looks    o'er     all     the 
sounds  the    chap  -  el 
bur  -  ial     there  they 


plain; 
bell; 


Cheer  -  ful  -  ly        oy      mead  and    rill.  Sings  the    shep  -  herd  boy     his 

Hush'd    is    now     the     shep>herd's  song.         And     he     lis  •  tens     in      the 
Shep-  herd  boy  I    Oh,    ih4>-herd  boy  I         0*er    thee    too    they  yet     wil 


r 

herd  boy  his 

tens     in  the 

they  yet  will 


strain, 

dell. 

sing. 


tab  M^i'inar  ^efiooL  f nbiana.  Ila, 

Tresants  Unsuxpassed  Facilities  in  Preparing  Teaclxers  for  entering  tlieir  £Ueld  of  Z«abox. 


There  is  no  more  noble  pursuit  than  that  of  moulding  human  character,  and  no  greater  benefactor  than 
the  truly  successful  teacher.  If  you  intend  to  teach,  prepare  yourself  thoroughly,  and  thus  make  your  work 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  yourself,  and  of  r^a/  value  to  others.  Every  teacher  should  take  a  full  course  at  a 
professsonal  school,  and  Pennsylvania  offers  you  none  superior  to  that  of  the  Indiana  formal 
Bc]i€M>l,  of  Penna. 

1.  LOCATION,  beautiful,  convenient,  and  healthful. 

2.  BUILJDIKGtaid  ABBURTENANCE8,  une^^celled, 

3.  IN8TR  UCTORSf  experienced  and  successful. 

4.  ORAD  TJA  TES  stand  high  wherever  known. 

6.  COURSE  OF  STJJJDYf  and  plan  of  instruction,  are  what  you  need  if  you  have  determined  to 
become  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher.        fail  Term  wUi  Open  September  4,  1882. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Ir.  H.  DURLrlNO^  Principal. 

PRACTICAL,  INTERESTING,  USEFUL,  CHEAP. 


>^ifhii 


A       ■y.r^.i-^ — >.  u.ytt 


IPI0N^L  §^K  0F  iN@WLED6E, 

A  SYSTEM  OF 

Money  and  Questions  Combined, 

FOR  1JSB  IXf  8CBOO£»8. 


(Sixteen  Handred  pieces  of  Money  of  different  denominations,  somewhat  like  the  Prac* 
tional  Currency  of  a  former  day,  with  nearly  Four  Xltousand  Qnestions  of  all 

kinds  printed  on  the  reverse  side,  with  which  a  Teacher  can  pay  his  Pupils  for  Attendance  and  Work  in 
actual  School  Money,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a  Useful  Question  or  Direction.  Put  up  in  a  neat  box, 
ready  for  use,  with  Book  of  Instructions. 

Highly  recommended  wherever  tried,  as  securing  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  as  teaching  pupils  to 
think  for  themselves  and  give  original  expression  to  their  thoughts,  as  sharpening  their  observation,  as  stim- 
ulating them  to  read  useful  books*  and  search  after  useful  knowledge,  and  as  interesting  the  parents. 

Directors  should  furnish  each  school  under  their  control  with  one.    Teachers  should  buy  it  and  study  it. 

Price,  ^3.00  per  set.    Mailed  to  any  address  for  $3.15. 

Correspondence  from  Directors  and  Teachers  solicited.    Address  the  Author, 

H.  W.  McZee, 

Baldwin,  Butler  Coi^Pa. 


.4.ivivouivoe:]!mce:]vt. 


The  publisher  desires  to  announce  that  he  will  issue,  in  complete  form,  between  the  ist  and  the  15th  of 
June,  1882, 

THE  MODERN  SERIES  OF  READERS 


EMBRACING 


The  Modern  First  Reader. 

The  Modern  Second  Reader, 

The  Modern  Third  Reader,    . 

The  Modern  Grammar-School  Reader, 


96  Pages. 
192       ^ 
286 
384 


FOUR  BOOKS  CONSTIXUXB  XHH  SBRIHS. 

Xlie  Matter  in  tliese  Books  is  Bntirely  Ne^w* 

The  Series  to  Sl^anfly  lUuvtratod. 

A  systematic  course  of  Language  Exercises  is  presented  in  the  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  all  auUiors  represented  in  the  Grammar-School  Reader  are  given  in  connection 
with  the  appropriate  selections. 

Numerous  Notes,  embodying  much  useful  information,  are  given  at  the  close  of  many  of  the  lessons. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  character  of  matter,  in  illnstratioiiy  tTpogrraphjy  and  mechanical  execn- 
tion*  The  Modern  Series  of  Readers  will  compare  favorably  witn  any  similar  works  that  have  ever  been 
published.  School  Boards  contemplating  a  change  of  Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to  examine  these  books 
before  deciding  upon  a  series  for  use  in  their  schools. 

coRRKSi»ONr>KN'CK  sor.icia?Kr>. 

B.  I.  OrOXrSJSETZ, 

No.  6  Market  St.,  Pittsburgli,  Fa. 

Also,  Fiiblisher  of  Osgood's  American  Meciders,  Goff*s  Arithmetics^  Hadiey's 
LangucCge  Lessons^  Lee  &  HaMey^s  Cframm4ir,  JBurtt^s  Grammars,  <§c.^  <§c. 
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THE  GOSHEN  DESK, 


1882. 


The  Best  Braced 
and 
Best  Doweled. 

The  Heaviest, 


Most  Durable 
Desk  in  Aierica. 


Bey  will  Stand 
Perfectly 


Solid  and  Firm 

as  long 

as  Any  Building 

in  which 

They  are  Placei 

)SSi.    -He  A  FBW  OF  TBS  BEAinr  ADOFTIOlfO.  *^    ]SS]. 

Allegheny,  Pittsburgh,  Altoona,  Johnstown,  Washington,  Claysville,  McKeesport,  Lock  Haven,  Smeth;)oit, 
Snow-Shoe,  Greenville,  Lehighton,  Slatington,  Weissport,  Bethlehem,  Womelsdorf,  South  Easton,  Soudeiv 
ton,  Towanda,  Mahanoy  City,  Hazleton,  Pittston,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Ashley,  Catawissa,  Wilkes-Barre,  etc 

All  correspondence  promptly  attended  to.    Send  for  Circular.    Address 

The  XV oble  Scbool  Siiniltvre  Co.* 

WiUEes-Bazre,  Penna 


Victor  folding  Pesk. 

VrOOI)  DOWTlIiED  TO  IROIT, 

^  GRAVITATION,  SELF-AGTiM  LOGK,  •<• 

AUTOMATIC  HINGE, 


Leading  Points  of  the  Victor  Improved  Folding  Desk,  which  has  for  years  had  a 
National  Reputation  as  a  School  Desk  possessing  the  Distinguishing  Features  of 
Comfort,  Durability  and  Good  Appearance. . 

The  Victor  Desk  is  sought  after  by  School  Boards  that  bought  it  years  ago  and 
have  tried  it ;  the  best  recommendation  in  the  world. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars.     Correspondence  solicited.     Sample  desk  shown. 


JOHN  BABR'S  SONS, 


^mM  101$  kf  h$Wi[  penq^pania. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SgHOOLl    gHEAPE&T  FOR  PAREHT&,    MOST  PRAgTlgJlL  FOR  BDSIHStt. 
By  SDVrAJSXi  BHOOZS,  A.  M., 

PrinciptI  Peantytvtnit  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Al^^ra,  Geometr^f,  Methods  of  Teachings  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
Z2T  TWO  C01£PIiSTS  A2TD  SZSTZ2TCT  BERZSS. 

BROOKS'S  STAiniABD  If OBMIL  ABITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separatmg  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  '*  fuller  course  **  comprising  a  Primary,  EUmeniary,  Mental  and  WritUm' 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  ^1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  aOBMIL  ABITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Aiith- 
metic,  and  giving  a  "  shorter  course,''  comprising  a  Part  l,  and  Compute  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  m  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.    Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

^  Wirm  TMM  TtMMS  IJf  SiU^  9MtTICVI,mMS» 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetfe^ 
New  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Featttres,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

Ko  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  Work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressiue 
teachers t  but  are  of  vcdue  to  every  active  business  man. 
Dr.  Brooks's  ElementAry  Algebra  and  Kej.    Price  of  each,  ;f  i.io. 
Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Kej.    Price  of  each,  ;f  i.io. 
Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetio  and  Kej.    Price  of  each,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  llie  Piiilosophj  of  Arithmetley  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 

Price,  $2.25. 

*McA  ISnSVr  BOOK  ON  FH7SZCS.9H* 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Scimcet  and  Attronomy,  Lake  Forest  UDivenHyi  Lake  Forwt,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  tiie  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theorieat 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  &cilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject  It  is  no^ 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  deamrsa, 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  Teiy  aopeiior  and  efibo- 
tive  class  book. 

aiOIfTGOBaDRT*«l 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scnmton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primaiy  Books,  6cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  |i.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.'^-  • 


fflewaidth'B  Fagllsh  eramman,  Westtake's  OonmoB  Sekool  IJteratare,  WesUake^s  How  to  Write  Letters, 
LlterataT«  for  Uttte  Tolks,  Lyte's  Sckool-Boom  Soan,  laatltete  Bonn  aad  lastitate  Olee  Beok,^ 
Skeppard'B  Text  Books  on  the  OoastltatlOB,  Peteraon't  Famllfar  Sdeaee,  Peltoa's 
Celebrated  OatUae  Maps,  eto.   Ijte'B  Pnetteal  Book-Keeptaf  sad  BTuks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 


SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  MMers,  680  MARKET  ST,  PHUADELPM 


f- 
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APPLETONS' 

Elementary  Reading  Gharts. 

I]5  njSE  I]5  J5IHE  ]5eiOB^l£  jS0H»»tJ5  IN  P?NNSnnxY^]5IH. 


"VThat  is  Said  of  Them  by  Our  Jj^aMng  Educators. 

FVoiD  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Nonnal  School,  MiUenyOIe,  Pa. 

They  are  beautiful^  progressive  9xA  practical;  well  adapted  for  teaching  a  child  to  road. 


From  RcT.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  Principal  l^onnal  School,  KuUtown,  Pa. 

They  contain  v^ore  new  ideas  than  any  other  reading  charts  that  are  now  in  piint. 

From  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Bloomsbuz;;,  Pa. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  matter  on  them.  The  child  is  carried  so  far  that  he 
will  begin  to  use  a  book  without  any  trouble.  The  steps  have  been  chosen  by  one  skilled 
in  primary  reading.  The  order  and  progress  of  the  lessons  are  admirable,  and  the  pages  are 
so  beautiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  most  delight  teacher  or  pupil.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  approaches  them  when  all  their  good  qualities  are  summed  up. 

From  B.  S.  Potter,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Sfaippentburg,  Pa. 

I  regard  Appletons'  Reading  Charts  as  decidedly  the  best  I  have  seen. 


From  George  P.  Beard,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

Appletons'  Charts  are  here  in  use,  and  are  beauties.  I  can  assure  you  that  teachers  and 
pupils  join  in  admiring  appreciation  of  them.  We  have  several  other  charts,  but  like  Apple- 
tons'  best. 

From  J.  A.  Cooper,  A.  M..  Principal  Normal  School,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Appletons'  Elementary  Reading  Charts  are  in  use  in  our  model  school.  Our  Superin- 
tendent is  charmed  tuith  them. 

From  Leonard  H.  Duriing,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Indljma,  Pa.^ 

We  like  them ;  they  are  beautiful  and  welt  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  are  in  daily 
use  in  our  model  department. 

From  George  J.  Lackey,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Pittsbttrg,  Pa. 

Our  teachers  are  greatly  pleased  with  Appletons'  Reading  Charts.  They  are  tmptes* 
tionably  the  finest  charts  ever  printed. 


From  H.  S.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Erie,  Pa. 

They  lead  the  educational  effort  of  the  world  in  plan;  they  speak  for  themselves. 


Jpx^^ 


Gbod,  Active  Canvassers  Wanted  Everywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

Soliciting  correspondence  on  the  subject, 

I  am  Very  Truly  Yours, 

JOHN  Ao  M.  PASSMORBy 

POTTSTIU.B,  PBNHNA. 


THE  PATENT  TRIUMPH  DESK 


Which  stands,  as  in  former  years,  unsurpassed  in 

MERIT,  DURABILITY  AND  COMFORT. 

The  indorsement  of  1881  was  stich  as  never  before  awarded  any  School  Desk,  and 
notwithstanding  numerous  imitators,  it  remains  to-day 

Oriniiial,  nQepalel  ail  nniversally  Approvei  as  tlie  Best 

Our  Descriptive  Circular  shows. the  special  points  we  claim,  in  connection  with  the  general  adoption  of  the  desk,  solely  on 
its  superiority,  and  in  preference  to  desks  with  backs  and  seats  maide  of  narrow  slats  glued  together  and  held  to  the  castings  by 
trifline  wedges,  bolts,  or  other  weak  devices.  If  you  will  examine  the  following  poinu,  yo^  will  learn  why  we  are  able  to  warrant 
the  "Triumph"  for  ten  years.     No  other  desk  has  these  features.  < 

Our  Patent  Biode   of  DoTetailing  the  Iron  and  "Wood  tosether. 

The  Patent  oontinuons  Steel  Dowels  in  back  and  seat. 

The  new  Adjustable  Bolted  Foot-Rest,  fQJg  QggJ  Jg  )LllSl&  IHISES 

The  new  and  only  permanently  Noiseless  Hinge.  O    "PofAnf  Q 

The  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Ink  Wells.  ^   Jrawill/S, 

6.  The  Oblique  Floor  Fastenings.  Controlling  tho  Leading  Fcatiires 

7.  The  Heavy  Castings  with  solid  half-ineh  eontinuous  Iron  Dovetail. 

8.  Their  unequaled  Comfort,  Beauty  and  Strength. 

Adopted  1881  in  Lancaster  City;  Bradford,  Pa. ;  Reading,  Pa.;  Bedford,  Pa.;  Monongahela,  Pa.;  Shamokin,  Pa.;  Orbi- 
sonia,  Pa.;  Steelton,  Pa.;  Selinsgrove,  Pa.;  Sunbury,  Pa.;  New  C^tle,  Pa.;  Conemaugh,  Pa.;  AUeniown,  Pa.;  McKeesport,  Pa.; 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Harrisbuig,  Pa.;  Pottstown,  Pa.;  McConnelkbuig,  Pa.;  Towanda,  Pa.;  Emporium,  Pa.;  Voric,  Pa.; 
BeUefbnte,  Pa.;  Houtzdale,  Pa.;  Metzger  Institute,  Pa.;  Carlisle,  Pa.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.    Above  are  a  few  adoptions  in  i88s.     v 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

518  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


"McNAIXT"  REVISED 

Our  Jlew  Geography; 


-0  mm.wtrtM@s*siL0 
INCLUDING 


%% 


This  beautiful  new  edition  of  the  well-known  standard  and  popular  ^<  Mc^all^r'S  OeOgTa- 
pby"  will  attract  wide  attention.  It  is  in  every  way  improved  by  its  new  plates  and  the  careful  revision 
which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  two  experienced  geographers,  Prof4C880r8  Monteitll  and 
Promts     The  striking  new  features  are  : 


1.  THB  8UTJEMB  PRACTICAL 

2.  THB  COMMEBCIAL  MAPS. 

3.  THE  FOOT  NOTES. 


ILL  USTRATION8. 


The  latter  are  designed  to  convey  collateral  and  interesting  information  from  the  best  authors  on  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  text  proper,  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  observed  in  "Steele's  Science  Series."  The  edi- 
tors* theory  is  that  "  the  association  of  Geography  with  Literature  burdens  neither,  but  assists  both."  We 
predict  great  popularity  for  "  Geography  below  the  line." 

A  returnable  examination  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  m»IO!E,    91.30. 


STe)  c;^&  e:SFJ» 


_._ JM3}| 

ARE   PUBLISHED   BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  8z  COMPANY, 

1 1 1  ae  1 13  TVilliam  St.,  ITew  7ork;    34  and  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


STANDAZU). 
Watson's  Independent  Readers. 
Mont«iith's  Inoependent  Geogrraphj. 
Clark's  Diagram  Grammar. 
Bayies'  &  Peck's  Arithmetics. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  Series. 
Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Each  Science. 
Worman  German  Series. 
Pujol's  French  Coarse. 
Smith  and  Martin's  Book-keeping. 
Jepson's  Mnsic  Readers. 
Vorthend's  School  Speakers. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 
Peabody's  Moral  Science. 
Cleyeland's  Literature. 


McNallT's  NewGeographjy  1882.^ 
Barnes'  New  Mathematics  (Ficklin). 
Sill's  Lessons  in  Language. 
Monteith's  Popular  Science. 
Brief  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Points  of  History,  by  Dr.  John  Lord. 
Chautauqua  1st  and  2d  German  Books. 
Worman's  First  French  Book. 
Barnes'  Popular  Drawing  Series. 
DaTies'  New  Legendre. 

Peck's  Ganot,  r^rised  bj  Hanson  and  Bur- 
bank. 
How  Not  to  Teach.    15  cts. 
Scarborough's  Greek  Lessons. 


^luSO, 


-«ic  5?PE  3FE7ICpE^'g  IdBJ^^Y  0E  P^0EEppi0]57IL  B00KJS,  3le* 

HEADED  BY  ''  PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING." 

All  the  above,  and  many  others,  embracing  important  works  in  every  department  of  education,  are  de- 
scribed in  our  Catalogues,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


Correspondence  solicited.    Teachers  favoring  us  with  a  call  will  receive  every  attention.    Address, 

A.  S.  BARIVES  &  CO., 

ITew  7ork  or  Chicago. 

,  G-exieral  Agent, 

930  MAHKET  STREET,  Philadelphia. 


A.  P.  FLINT 


The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PA  TENTED  FEBRUAR  V  AND  JUNE,  1881. 
■  •■ 

THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  "Paragon**  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  more  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  Its  Double-Tongued,  Crrooved,  and  Glue  Joints  on 
wood  work,  with  the  Earoanding  Iron- "Wedge  Dovetail  fastening.  Perfect 
noiseless  Singe,  which  will  so  continue,  steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  scientific  construction,  and  the  Automatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  Fall  and  Clat- 
ter, annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
1^*  Desks  with  Solid  Backs  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March,  1882). 
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«^^yO  SCREWS  WORKING  OUT  OB  SLATS  FALLING  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-BOOM,  >H> 

I1HXR0DIJCXI01H8  IN  I»BNN8YI^VANIA.— The  following  named  are  among  the  numerous  intro- 
ductions of  The  Paraxon  Desk  in  Pennsjlvania  during  the  year  1881-1882 :  PHILADELPHIA,  BRADFORD,  ERIE, 
PhfflnixTille,  Bristol,  Kane,  Hansfleld.  Hughestown,  HnghesTllie,  Marietta.  Union  City,  Greensbnrg,  Mount  Pleasant, 
E.  8trondsbnrg,  Titasrille,  Wellsboro,  Heliertown,  Ifewry,  Blairsyille,  Shefllleld,  Upper  Hoont  Bethel,  irashlngt<»n,  St. 
OlairsTille,  Towanda,  GIrard,  8hepherdstown,  Hew  Ringgold,  Sonth  Oil  Citr,  MorrisTill^,  Bath,  Sharon,  Sweet  TaUer, 
Cnster  atr.  Falls  City,  South  White  Hall,  Oriental,  Ashley.  Rockdale,  Honesdale.  Enders,  Oak  Hill,  Rockland,  Toann- 
TlUe,  Walker,  McKean,  Raueh  Gap,  Coplay,  Beech  Creek,  Harrisburg ;   also  Garfield  Memorial  School,  Chicago,  Illlnou. 

If  notified  in  time,  we  will  attend  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education  when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bought. 
We  alsoftimish  at  Lowest  Market  Rates  All  School  Supplies ^  such  as  Blackboards ^  MapSy  Globes^  etc.^  etc* 
For  detailed  description  andprices,  see  our  Catalogue^  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 

JUS^Eor  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  M.  SAUSEB,  Cor.  State  and  Third  Sts,  Eanisburg,  Fa., 

Hon.  H.  S.  ACKEBSCAN,  GreensbariTy  Pa.;  or   BUFFALO  HABDWABE  CO.,  Boffido,  N.  T. 


L.  B.  McOLEES  &  CO., 

GENERAL  SeOOL  FURNISHERS, 

1026  ARCH  ST.,  PTTTT.  A  •DEUTTT  A . 


L  B.  McCLEES  &  CO. 

ManufactTire  All  Einds  of 

ScW  Furniture. 

SEITD  FOH  THSIB 

BEFOBE  BmrmrG. 

For  BLACKBOARDS, 
LIQUID  SLATING, 

CHALK -CRAYONS, 
CRAYON  ERASERS, 

"WRITE    TO 
IF   YOU  ^VANT 

MAPS  or  GLOBES, 

L.  B.  M\m  &  Go. 

HATS  THE  BEST  AiSOSTHENT. 


L.  B.  iqcCLEE^  \  do., 

SUPPLY 

^xei'y  ¥ext-8oofc 

That  is  JPtiblishedf 

AT  THE  LOWESI  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

3L^TEg  OF  ALL  KINDS, 
PEfi3  OF  EVERY  MAKE, 
IfiK  OF  EVERY  BRAND, 
P^fliPE^  OF  EVERY  QUALITY, 
PENCm?  OF  ALL  SIZES, 

x-urcwIBn  rill  BIT 

li.  B.  MeCIiEES  &  CO. 

Every  Article  for  Schools 
that  is  advertised  in  this  or  any 
other  School  Journal  is  fur- 
nished by 

L.  Be  McCLEES  &  CO. 

AT  ZjO'WEST  hates. 


BEFOHS  BtrniTG  AXTTTECZlTa  FOH  SCHOOLS, 


WjRits  to 


L.  B.  McCLEES  &  COMPANY, 


THE  LANCASTER  WATCH  GUARANTEED. 


NO  BETTEB  WATCE  FOB  THE  2C01TE7  IS  MADE  AN7WHEBE  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

Jhe  Jeachers'  and  Students'  Jjibrary, 

By  H.  B.  Brown,  President  of  Northern  Ind.  Normal  School;  F.  P.  Adams,  Prin.  of  the  Central  Normal 
College,  Danville,  Ind. ;  G.  Dallas  Lind,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Science,  Central  Normal  Coll.,  author  of  ** Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools;*'  John  Burke,  Prin.  of  Schools,  Newport,  Ky. ;  W.  T.  Eddingfield, 
Prin.  Business  Department  Central  Normal  College ;  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago. 

A  Complete  Library  of  All  Knowledge  Indispensable  to  ihe  Public  School  Teacher  or  the  Common  Citizen. 


Reading  and  Elocution. 

Penmanship. 

Arithmetic ;  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English  Grammar. 

Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform. 

Composition  &  Letter  Writing. 


Chemistry.     Natural  History. 

Book-keeping  &  Business  forms. 

Bible     and    Ancient     Geography. 

Mythology. 

Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health. 

Physical  Geography. 

General  Literature.     Prosody. 


U.  S.  History ;  General  History. 
School  Management  &  Methods  of 

Teaching. 
Civil  Government  and  School  Law. 
Parliamentary  Usages. 
Botany. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Model  Solutions.    Models  for  Parsing  every  construction  in  our  Language.    Topic  Lists  for  Study  and  Recitations,  etc. 
PLAN* — First,  Under  each  branch  is  a  well-arranged  outline  of  the  entire  subject.     Second,  A  carefully 
written  co>JCiSE  text.     Third,  A  list  of  test  questions  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  paragraphs  which 
contain  the  answers.     No  fact  necessary  to  an  excellent  understanding  of  each  subject  is  omitted.      The  text  is 
the  result  of  careful  study,  experience  and  patient  research. 

rr  GIVES  TEE  prrH  of  twentt-fiye  volumes  ih  one  i 

Its  conciseness  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  more  in  a  few  weeks  in  preparing  for  examinatton  or  for 
school-room  work,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  months  spent  in  ransacking  text-books.  Besides,  it  saves 
the  cost  of  the  text-books.  These  twenty-five  text-books  cost  at  publisher's  prices  a  trifle  over  $30.  This 
book  costs  only  $3.  You  can  use  it  in  connection  with  any  text-book.  The  outlines  will  give  you  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject  thaq  you  ever  had  before,  and  the  questions  will  enable  you  to  test  your  own  knowl- 
edge, or  examine  your  pupils  in  reviews  rapidly  and  easily.  The  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Manage- 
ment  are  invaluably.  It  is  a  text-book,  a  standard  reference  book,  a  review  book.  It  is  indispensable  to 
every  good  library.  It  will  sell  to  every  live  teacher,  to  every  person  preparing  to  teach,  and  in  all  families 
where  children  are  to  be  educated. 

"It  is  indeed  a  library,  and  we  predict  for  it  an  immense  sale." — Practical  Teacher.  "  It  contains  more 
practical  helps  than  any  other  book  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  School  officers  should  see  that  every 
teacher's  desk  has  this  work  for  handy  reference." — New  England  Journal  of  Education.  "There  are  many 
books  for  teachers.  This  is  one  of  the  best,  and  well  worth  its  price." — 0.  P.  Kinsey,  Associate  Prin.  Northern 
Ind.  Normal  School. 

One  large  octavo  volume,  over  532  pages,  elegant  cloth,  53-  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Outfit  (9c.) 
now  ready.     Liberal  commissions.     Send  at  once,  as  territory  is  rapidly  being  taken. 

X.  8.  DBB(I80B(,  (K)  JMIetropolitan  Block,  Clticagro,  111. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1882. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


No.  3. 


TWO    POTTSVILLE    MEETINGS. 


THE  annual  meeting  at  Pottsville  was  one 
of  the  largest,  most  suggestive,  and  most 
pleasant  in  the  history  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association.  Of  thirty-five  meetings,  semi- 
annual and  annual,  thus  far  held  since  its 
organization  in  1852,  this  ranks  fourth  in 
membership,  the  enrollment  'being  nearly 
five  hundred,  of  which  more  than  one-half 
must  be  credited  to  Pottsville  and  Schuylkill 
county.  All  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
made  by  the  local  and  general  committees 
were  excellent.  Nowhere  has  any  locality 
visited  made  the  members  of  the  Association 
more  welcome  or  more  comfortable.  From 
first  to  last,  from  the  beautiful  Academy  of 
Music,  hospitable  homes  and  well-kept 
hotels  of  the  town,  to  the  lofty  hills  in  their 
beauty  of  laurel  bloom  and  the  deep  mines 
— into  one  of  which  a  party  of  a  hundred 
or  more  made  the  descent  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  the  surface  after  adjournment  of 
the  Friday  afternoon  session — everything 
spoke  its  word  pf  welcome ;  and  if  we  shall, 
as  individuals  or  an  Association,  never  return 
to  Pottsville,  it  will  always  be  recalled  as  a 
pleasant  memory,  for  its  meeting  of  1882. 

The  papers  read  during  the  session  ap- 
pear in  full  in  the  report  of  proceedings 
given  herewith,  and  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. Probably  the  only  criticism  to  be 
made  here  is  that  there  were  too  many  of 
them.  More  time  should  have  been  allowed 
for  discussion,  which  was  more  than  once 
checked  when  it  gave  promise  of  interest 
and  animation.     It  must  be  admitted,  how- 


ever, that  there  have  been  meetings  of  the 
Association  in  which  discussion  was  more  to 
the  point,  and  when  the  clash  of  flint  and 
steel  struck  out  sparks  that  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  even  the  most  careless  in  the 
audience.  The  best  impromptu  speech  of 
the  session  was  that  .of  Dr.  Higbee,  the 
State  Superintendent,  upon  the  Normal 
School  question.  What  he  said  had  the 
ring  of  practical  common  sense,  as  well  as 
of  broad  scholarship. 

The  paper  of  Miss  Anna  Buckbee,  Super- 
intendent of  Potter  county,  on  the  subject 
of  **  Teachers  and  Temperance,"  was  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  public  school  in  relation  to  this 
question  of  tremendous  moment  to  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  youth  of  our  State. 
The  Association  by  unanimous  vote  put  it- 
self squarely  on  record  in  the  resolutions 
adopted. 

The  exhibits  of  specimens  of  drawing, 
both  map  and  industrial,  made  by  York, 
West  Pittston,  Millersville  Normal  School, 
Pittsburgh,  and  one  or  two  other  places, 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  schools  repre- 
sented. In  designing  and  map-drawing  the 
display  from  York,  made  by  Superintendent 
Shelley,  was  especially  good,  and  attracted 
much  attention  for  the  average  excellence  of 
the  drawings  as  well  as  for  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  the  exhibit.  That  of  Millersville 
comprised  class  results  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal and  Model  schools,  supervised  by  Prof. 
J.  V.  Montgomery,  art  director  at  this  in- 
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stitution.  The  primary  work  consisted  of 
designs  from  copy,  memory,  dictation,  and 
origmal  compositions ;  the  secondary  grade, 
of  designs  for  doors,  windows,  and  pottery, 
lettering  and  elementary  exercises  in  botany  j 
the  grammar  grade,  original  designs  for 
lace,  iron-work,  and  pottery,  as  in  plates, 
cups  and  saucers,  also  designs  for  glassware 
and  book  covers ;  the  high  school  grade,  of 
crayon  work,  mechanical  drawings  and  ap- 
plied designs  for  calicoes,  chintzes  and  car- 
pets. This  exhibit  showed  very  clearly  the 
grand  possibilities  of  the  art;  and  with 
such  work  as  this  frequently  on  exhibition, 
it  should  soon  cease  to  be  a  question  with 
the  State  as  to  the  practicability  or  pro- 
priety of  adding  industrial  drawing  to  the 
curricculum  of  study  for  the  common 
schools. 

The  specimens  of  mechanical  drawing 
by  Pittsburgh  pupils  were  well  worthy  of  the 
"  Iron  City.'  *  What  we  need  most  of  all,  at 
least  for  the  boys,  is  not  so  much  conven- 
tionalizing nor  wall-paper  designs,  valuable 
as  these  are  admitted  to  be,  as  drafts,  plans, 
designs  for  buildings  and  machinery ;  and 
it  is  therefore  especially  gratifying  to  see  so 
large  a  manufacturing  centre  making  a 
specialty  of  this  kind  of  drawing,  and  thus 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  all  the  edu- 
cators of  the  State.  This  is  true  industrial 
education^  and  will  lead  the  way  to  skilled 
industry  in  a  manner  practicable  and  possible 
for  the  public  school .  It  educates  not  artists 
but  artisans,  a  class  even  more  useful  to  the 
country  in  its  present  condition  and  stage  of 
progress.  That  so  few  localities  sent  exhibits 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subject 
was  not  prominently  announced  during  the 
year,  and  hence  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  such  an  exhibition  was  contemplated. 

The  excellent  music  by  the  various  organ- 
izations of  Pottsville  was  a  delightful  feature 
of  the  sessions,  and  it  is  quite  proper  to  say  in 
.this  connection  that  it  cost  the  Association 
nothing,  being  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
the  generous  hospitality  which  characterized 
the  three  days'  meeting. 

Pittsburgh  had  a  strong  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  interest  in  rapid  addition  aroused  at 
Washington  last  summer  by  the  remarkable 
work  of  a  class  of  small  boys  and  girls  from 
Mr.  Dolan's  school,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  at- 
tention attracted  to  the  subject  throughout 
the  State  by  the  published  report  and  its 
subsequent  discussion  in  the  columns  of  The 
School  Journal^  caused  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  arrange  with  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey 
for  the  transfer  of  a  class  from  one  end  of 


the  State  to  the  other — a  distance  of  some 
three  hundred  miles — for  further  and  more 
complete  illustration  of  these  methods  and 
their  results.  It  cost  over  a  hundred  dollars 
to  bring  the  class  before  the  Association,  but 
the  exhibition  was  timely  and  the  outlay 
judicious,'  for  the  work  done  in  the  elemen- 
tary rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  reading  at 
sight  from  the  newspapers  was  a  revelation 
to  the  audience  of  teachers;  while  an  op- 
portunity was  also  given  to  present  their 
''Authors'  day"  exercises,  and  some  of  the 
results  of  their  method  in  vocal  music.  The 
pupils  showed  no  signs  of  nervousness  from 
excessive  mental  strain.  Indeed,  they 
worked  with  even  less  strain  of  attention 
than  the  class  of  last  year,  one  of  the  best 
among  them  being  a  stout  little  girl  who 
seemed  interested  in  the  audience  and  every- 
thing about  her  when  there  was  no  work  to 
be  done,  but  at  other  times  "brought  the 
answer"  with  no  more  apparent  waste  of 
energy  than  a  calculating  machine.  The 
class  this  year  was  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of*  Miss  Philips,  and  was  from  the  school 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Squires. 

The  feature  of  greatest  interest  upon  the 
programme  was  the  exhibition  of  and  by 
the  Indian  children  and  youth  from  Carlisle, 
on  Wednesday  evening.  The  marvelous 
results  of  this  humane  experiment  have 
clearly  shown  that  in  the  training  of  these 
boys  and  girls — apart  from  the  home  sur- 
roundings of  their  wild  or  savage  life — in 
the  elements  of  a  proper  English  education, 
in  morals  and  religion,  and  in  handicraft, 
lies  the  solution  of  the  long-vexed  Indian 
problem.  These  children,  gathered  into 
three  or  four  national  schools,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  entire  Indian  race,  coming 
as  they  do  not  from  one  but  from  dozens  ot 
tribes ;  and  all  in  varying  degrees,  as  among 
children  of  our  own  race,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  the  wise  course  of  instruction  to 
which  they  are  submitted. 

The  simplicity  of  this  common-sense 
method  of  disposing  of  the  *'poor  Indian," 
by  absorption  into  our  civilization,  has  a 
rather  stunning  effect  upon  the  average 
observer.  He  inquires,  in  a  dazed  sort  oi 
way,  why  the  Government  never  did  any- 
thing like  this  before — why  no  organized 
effort  on  a  large  scale  has  ever  been  made 
in  this  direction  by  either  Church  or  State, 
or  by  any  citizen  of  large  means,  broad 
knowledge,  and  generous  heart?  And  we 
stand  dumb — for  no  man  can  give  a  rational 
answer  to  the  question,  an  answer  that  shall 
show  this  nation  guiltless  before  God  of  the 
blood   of   generation   after  generation    of 
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savages,  to  whom  contact  with  our  civiliza- 
tion, instead  of  being  a  Christian  blessing, 
has  been  only  a  perpetual  curse.  William 
Penn,  it  is  true,  indicated  the  only  correct 
line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  here ;  but  he 
died — and  his  Indian  policy  has  been  practi- 
cally forgotten  in  the  legislation  of  our  coun- 
try during  a  large  part  of  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years. 

As  the  great  audience  looked  with  thought- 
ful interest  upon  these  representatives  of  a 
departed  race  that,  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  held  undisputed  sway  over  all  the 
hills  and  valle3rs  far  and  near;  and  as  the 
Indian  children  looked  back  from  the  plat- 
form into  the  faces  of  the  stranger  race, 
wiser  and  stronger,  that  had  quite  supplanted 
their  own — probably  not  a  few  persons  in 
the  Academy  were  conscious  of  the  dramatic 
situation.  What  a  history  lay  between  the 
Indian  of  the  bow  and  the  tomahawk,  the 
canoe  and  the  wigwam,  so  lately  lord  of  all 
this  fair  land — and  these  lone  children,  who 
came  but  for  a  night,  borne  onward  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  dominant  race,  over  a  track 
of  steel,  propelled  by  water  from  the  stream 
obedient  to  the  command  of  the  Fire-King 
as  he  fed  hour  by  hour  upon  the  black  rocks 
dug  out  of  these  same  hills  through  which 
he  went  screaming  on  his  terrible  way; 
while  the  very  lightning  itself  from  stage  to 
stage  heralded  their  swift  coming  !  What  a 
history  too  for  the  **  pale-face'* — then  lone 
and  poor  in  the  wilderness,  wild  animals 
and  savage  tribes  on  every  hand;  now  for 
generations  at  home,  sole  occupant  and 
owner  of  all  the  land,  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion !  From  everything  to  nothing — from 
nothing  to  everything ! 

What  a  contrast  also  between  the  first  and 
last  parts  of  this  Wednesday  evening  pro- 
gramme !  The  Indian  moving  on  towards 
civilization — and  the  finest  of  the  arts  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  as  presented  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Pottsville,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Alexander.  It  was  pass- 
ing from  a  low  stage  of  culture,  heavy  and 
dark,  onward  to  light  and  beauty  and  rap- 
ture— z.  range  almost  as  wide  as  from  the 
musical  instrument  of  simplest  construction 
up  to  the  great  organ.  But  give  the  Indian 
a  century  or  more  to  refine  upon  himself,  by 
contact  with  a  higher  civilization,  and  who 
will  venture  to  predict  the  result? 

In  the  old  Minute-book,  which  lay  upon 
the  reporters'  table  during  the  late  sessions 
— ^as  also  in  the  third  volume  of  The  School 
Journal — are  found  the  proceedings  of  a 


former  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in 
the  court-house  at  Pottsville,  in  1854,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  A  very  interesting  paper 
might  have  been  prepared  from  these  pro- 
ceedings, presenting  the  subjects  that  at- 
tracted earnest  attention  in  those  early 
days,  and  something  of  the  men  who  did 
good  service  for  the  State  in  that  town 
among  the  hills  a  generation  since.  Next 
year  the  Association  will  convene  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  where  two  meetings  have  already 
been  held,  one  in  1856  and  the  other  m 
187 1.  Could  not  some  one  at  that  session 
occupy  the  platform  for  a  half-hour  with  a 
paper  on  "Retrospection  at  Williamsport,** 
to  be  supplemented  for  the  customary  period 
by  remarks  from  the  floor  ? 

The  membership  in  1854  numbered  less 
than  one  hundred,  as  appears  from  the 
names  appended  to  the  report  of  proceed- 
ings; but  upon  the  roll  of  that  meeting  are 
some  of  the  strongest  names  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  known  in  her  educational  history. 
Of  those  present  the  only  old  members  we 
recognize  are  Mr.  Elias  Schneider,  of  North- 
umberland, and  Miss  Sarah  A.  McCool,  of 
Pottsville.  Many  we  know  are  dead,  some 
are  no  longer  in  the.  profession,  others  are 
scattered  far  and  wide.  Twenty-eight  years 
does  not  seem  a  long  period,  and  yet  of  the 
old  membership  but  two  or  three  seem  left. 
So  rapidly  we  die  or  change,  while  the  cause 
goes  forward  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

At  that  meeting  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes 
read  an  able  paper  on  the  "Past,  Present 
and  Future  of  the  Teacher  in  Pennsylvania ;'' 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  then  in  charge  of  a 
private  academy  at  Marietta,  in  Lancaster 
county,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Co-educa-' 
bw^  of  the  Sexes"  which  was  discussed  at 
length  during  parts  of  three  sessions ;  Prof. 
W.  V.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Lancaster 
High  School,  read  a  paper  on  "Compulsory 
Attendance;'*  Ezer  Lamborn,  a  well-known 
teacher  of  Lancaster  county,  a  paper  on 
" Composition  and  Declamation;"  Prof.  J. 
H.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  a  paper  on 
"Vocal  Music  in  School"  [He  should  have 
lived  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  Pittsburgh 
children  and  the  Indian  children  in  1882]; 
and  Prof.  A.  K.  Browne,  of  New  York,  a 
paper  on  the  "Influence  of  Female  Teach- 
ers." All  of  these  papers  were  published 
in  fi^ll  in  The  Journal, 

Pittsburgh  filled  the  chair  in  1854  in  the 
person  of  Prof.  James  Thompson,  as  in  1882 
in  that  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Andrews. 

Among  other  items  of  interest  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  noted : 
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Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  Wayne,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  accompanying  it  with  some 
remarks: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  devise  some  practicable  plan  for  the 
due  professional  training  of  teachers,  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  same  by  Messrs. 
A.  M.  Gow,  Wm.  Travis,  David  Laughlin,  Elias 
Schneider,  J.  P.  Sherman,  Willard  Richardson, 
Dr.  Calvin  Cutter,  Jas.  R.  Challen,  J.  H.  Brown 
and  Dr.  A.  T.  W.  Wright ;  when,  on  motion,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Stoddard,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee :  Dr.  A.  T.  W.  Wright,  Hon.  Thos  H. 
Burrowes  and  Prof.  James  Thompson. 

Dr.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  having  after- 
wards decHned  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  on  motion, 
Hon.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes  was  appointed  chair- 
man. Dr.  W.  continuing  on  the  committee. 

This  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Normal  School  question  on 
the  floor  of  the  Association.  The  records 
show  the  Normal  Schools  to  have  been  the 
second  topic  in  the  first  report  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  (of  which  Dr.  Wickersham 


was  a  member)  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  first  topic  in  said  report 
being  the  "Examination  of  Teachers." 
Like  Banquo's  ghost,  **  it  will  not  down," 
but  was  up  again  at  Pottsville  for  the  thirty- 
fifth  time,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  "up" 
at  every  session  of  the  Association  for  the 
next  hundred  years !  At  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  Dr.  Burrowes  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  report  on  Normal 
Schools;  for  the  third  meeting  he  prepared 
the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature 
in  favor  of  their  establishment.  Both  these 
reports  are  given  in  full  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  The  Journal,  He  was  then  but 
holding  attention  to  the  subject,  and  mak- 
ing ground  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
suggested  years  before  in  his  official  report  as 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1837,  and 
in  that  greatest  official  paper  of  his  life,  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  1838,  reprinted  in 
the  sixteenth  volume  of  The  Journal,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  system,  in  its  possibilities, 
with  the  mental  grasp  of  a  Napoleon. 

;.  p.  M. 
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THE  Twenty-Eighdi  Annual  Session*  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
was  called  to  order  in  the  Opera  House  at  Potts- 
ville, at  2  p.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  1882,  by 
President  J.  P.  Andrews,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Belville,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Pottsville ;  after  which  Superintendent 
B.  F.  Patterson,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Fellow 
Teachers,  and  Co-laborers  in  the  great  cause  of  Edu- 
cation :  It  becomes  my  duty  as  well  as  my  pleasure 
in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Schuylkill  and  the  ciri- 
zens  of  Pottsville  to  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
homes  amid  these  mountains. 

Your  Executive  Committee  for  good  reasons,  fixed 
the  Convention  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual. 
They  had  in  mind  the  teachers'  vacation,  and  in 
order  not  to  interrupt  it,  they  fixed  the  time  of  this 
meeting  as  early  as  possible  after  the  closing  of  the 
schools.  This  we  think  was  wise  on  their  part,  as  it 
was  intended  to  procure  a  better  attendance.  And 
in  this  particular  case,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  it  has  proven  most  propitious. 

Our  object  in  inviting  you  here  was  that  you  might, 
with  us,  for  a  few  hours,  enjoy  our  cool  mountain  air, 
and  admire  the  beautiful  scenery  that  surrounds  us 
on  every  side.     In  this  respect  you  never  could  have 

•Reported  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Prorr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


visited  our  county  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. Our  mountains,  rough  and  rugged,  "  rock- 
ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,""  seem  to  oe  out-doing 
themselves  in  freshness  of  beauty,  while  every  little 
hill  smiles  from  beneath  its  clustering  laurel- bloom, 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  year.  Therefore 
we  say  you  could  not  have  visited  us  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  But  beauty  is  not  all  that 
these  mountains  contain.  In  them  the  student  of 
geology  is  able  to  read  the  history  of  the  world  far 
back  in  the  dawn  of  time — to  find  truths  more 
wonderful,  more  interesting  and  reliable  than  all  the 
knowledge  he  could  gather  from  the  musty  tomes  of 
bygone  ages.  Any  one  of  you  may  pick  up  from 
any  of  our  coal-dirt  banks  a  piece  of  slate  with  the 
imprint  of  a  fern,  perfect  as  the  day  that  it  grew,  yet 
it  tells  us  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  ages  far, 
far  back.  It  flourished  and  gave  beauty  to  the  earth 
long  before  the  megalosaur  and  the  pterodactyl  reigned 
lords  of  creation  over  land  and  sea.  There  is  still 
one  more  reason  why  we  like  our  good  old  moun- 
tains. They  hold  within  their  rocky  folds  the  wealth 
of  an  empire.  Beneath  and  between  these  everlast- 
ing rocks  has  been  stored  by  an  Almighty  hand  the 
sunshine  of  all  the  rolling  centuries  of  the  carbon- 
iferous age.  It  has  been  sealed  and  preserved,  as  the 
com  in  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  until  that  period  in 
the  development  in  the  human  race,  when  it  should 
be  necessary  to  bring  it  forth  for  the  warming  and 
cheering  and  feeding  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Then 
you  see  our  people  are  all  directly  or  indirectly  our 
gaged  in  scattering  sunshine  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth.  We  are  never  more  happy  than  when  we  are 
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making  others  happy.    With  this  we  assure  you  that 
you  are  welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  our  homes. 

Hon.  Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  President  Judge  of 
the  District,  was  then  introduced,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Pottsville,  made  the  following 

CITIZENS'  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  :  This  has  been  a  year  of  conven- 
tions. Republicans,  Prohibitionists,  Greenbackers, 
and  Democrats  have  in  turn  met  together  and  delib- 
erated, as  they  each  proclaim,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  The  assemblage  before  me  to- 
day has  a  better  claim  than  any  other  to  the  name  of 
State  Convention.  You  have  not  come  from  the  four 
(quarters  of  the  good  old  Commonwealth  to  debate  ques- 
tions of  tariff  or  free  trade,  or  hard  money  or  soft,  or 
any  other  of  the  issues  which  divide  the  people  iato 
political  parties  and  factions.  You  represent  a  cause 
which  forms  a  bond  of  union  between  all  good  citi- 
zens, of  whatever  party  or  name — the  great  educa- 
tional interests  of  Pennsylvania.  The  constitution  of 
the  State  declares  that  "  the  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thor- 
ough and  a  sufficient  system  of  public  schools  wherein 
all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  above  the  age 
of  six  years  may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate 
at  least  one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

You  are,  therefore,  a  constitutional  body.  You 
represent  not  only  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  towns 
and  the  cities,  the  farms  and  the  mines,  which  make 
up  the  46,000  square  miles  of  territory  of  our  State, 
but  with  these,  and  more  directly,  you  represent  the  20,- 
000  schools,  the  21,500  teachers  and  1,000,000  schol- 
ars of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  main- 
tained at  a  cost  which  last  year  aggregated  $8,000,000. 
These  are  grand  statistics.  They  speak  loudly  of  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  common  school  edu- 
cation within  the  limit  of  the  last  few  years.  I  real- 
ize this  the  more  as  I  look  back  to  a  period  in  my  own 
history  when  I  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  a 
common  school,  in  a  very  common  school -house,  with 
seventy-five  restless  and  hard- to-be-controlled  boys  for 
my  flock.  The  wages  were  "$20  per  month  and 
board  yourself."  The  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  had  no  existence ;  and  an  annual 
State  Convention  to  'consider  the  subject  of  education 
was  unheard  of.  With  the  advance  made  in  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  for  teachers,  I  doubt  whether  I  , 
could  now  sustain  myself  in  the  same  position, 

The  time  of  your  meeting  is  well  chosen.  The 
nation  yesterday  celebrated  the  1 06th  anniversary  of 
its  independence.  The  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
the  safeguard  of  our  institutions.  "  Knowledge  is 
power,"  is  an  aphorism  which  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Bacon  has  been  repeated  times  without  number  the 
world  over.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  ignorance, 
too,  is  a  power,  and  nowhere  in  a  free  government 
can  it  make  its  power  more  dangerously  felt  than 
through  the  ballot-box.  I  fear  that  as  a  nation  we 
do  not  yet  understand  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  schools, 
nor  properly  value  the  labors  of  those  who  have  de- 
▼otea  their  lives  to  the  business  of  teaching.  Not 
tliat  I  believe  that  mere  intellectual  culture  will  pre- 
serve our  liberties.  Ignorance  in  the  masses  may  be 
destruction,  but  intelligence  of  itself  is  not  safety. 
Our  free  institutions  must  have  intelligence  and  mo- 
rality— some  of  us  would  advance  a  step  higher  and 
say,  religion  and  intelligence — ^for  their  foundation,  if 
they  are  to  be  perpetuated.  In  this  work  the  church 
and  schools  must  co-operate. 

It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  we  have  advanced 


to  a  period  when  mental  and  moral  forces  assert  their 
equality  with  political  power  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  Hence  it  is  that  the  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale  is  everywhere  remembered  and  honored 
for  her  work  of  mercy  among  the  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Crimea,  whilst  the 
names  of  many  of  the  generals  who  led  the  con- 
tending hosts  in  that  terrible  conflict  are  forgotten. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  whole  nation  honors  an  edu- 
cated mechanic,  in  whose  brain  the  plan  of  the 
Monitor  was  conceived  just  in  time  to  be  constructed 
to  meet  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  emergency  in 
our  great  civil  war. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  It  is 
time  that  I  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  as- 
signed me  on  this  occasion.  On  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens I  bid  you  welcome  to  this  mountain-girt  city. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  county  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
wealth.  Thousands  of  the  people  of  this  county 
daily  toil  in  its  mines  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  facing  death  in  many  forms  in  their  perilous 
explorations.  The  product  of  their  labor  adds  yearly 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  It  is  a  county  abounding 
in  natural  scenery  which  elicits  the  admiration  of  all 
who  behold  it ;  scenery  furnishing  subjects  worthy  of 
the  song  of  the  poet  and  the  highest  skill  of  the 
painter.  And  to  crown  all,  it  is  a  county  which  con- 
tributes over  600  intelligent  men  and  women  to  the 
grand  army  of  teachers  of  the  State.  You  meet  in  a 
town  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  public  schools, 
the  result  of  the  unrequited  labors  of  those  who,  as 
directors  or  teachers,  have  manifested  a  devotion  to 
this  cause  which  amounts  to  enthusiasm;  a  town 
whose  patriotic  citizens  are  always  first  to  hurry  to  the 
front  in  the  hour  of  danger;  the  tread  of  whose  citi- 
zen soldiers  was  heard  marching  up  the  avenue  of  the 
National  Capital  almost  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the 
guns  which  battered  down  the  walls  of  Sumpter  had 
ceased  to  reverberate ;  a  town  whose  hospitality,  as 
you  will  find  from  your  own  experience,  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  its  patriotism. 

On  behalf,  then,  of  the  citizens,  I  bid  you  welcome 
to  our  county ;  welcome  to  our  town ;  welcome  to 
our  homes,  and  in  honor  of  the  cause  you  represent, 
welcome  to  our  hearts. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Reading,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  As- 
sociation, made  the  following 

response. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  On 
behalf  the  Executive  Committee,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  returning  thanks  for  the  hearty  welcome  just  ex- 
tended us.  A  year  ago  this  Association  met  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  State.  An  invitation  was 
extended  us  to  meet  in  Pottsville  this  year.  We  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  here  we  are — not  to  stay 
many  days,  but  we  are  here  to  spend  a  few  days 
pleasantly  and,  we  hope,  profitably  to  all  of  us. 

"When  the  invitation  was  extended  us  a  year  ago, 
great  promises  were  made.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  kept  in  every  particular.  Right 
at  the  opening,  Pottsville  and  Schuylkill  County  have 
met  the  Association  with  an  enrollment  of  170,  and 
the  prospects  are  very  fair  for  increasing  the  same  to 
250  by  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Association  is  a 
body  worthy  of  high  honor.  Its  members  come  from 
every  county  in  the  State,  and  represent  the  intelli- 
gence and  activity — ^the  advance  guard  of  the  teach- 
ers* profession.  But  while  it  is  an  honor  to  entertain 
such  a  body  of  educators,  it  is  a  greater  honor  to  '^'^ 
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worthy  of  such  prefennent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Schuylkill  county  is  worthy  of  such  honor.  It 
is  in  the  first  place  a  county  large  in  extent,  and  vast 
in  its  resources.  Then  too  it  has  made  a  very  fair 
record  for  itself  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 
The  school  term  is,  in  the  main,  of  a  fair  length,  and 
the  salary  considerably  above  the  average.  There 
are  many  good  high  schools,  and  borough  and  dis- 
trict superintendents.  In  fact,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
remark  that  there  are  more  teachers  of  advanced 
ability  and  experience  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
county  than  any  other  in  the  State. 

We  are  glad  to  come  to  this  county,  the  fame  of 
whose  schools  extends  beyond  its  lines,  and  whose 
people  are  ever  ready  to  assist  in  the  good  work. 
The  Executive  Conmiittee  thought  the  best  answer 
that  could  be  made  to  your  kind  welcome  would  be 
to  make  this  meeting  a  success  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  and  accordingly  we  prepared  what  we  thought 
interesting  and  profitable  exercises.  We  endeavored 
to  arrange  a  programme  that  is  representative,  both 
as  to  performers  and-  subjects.  The  performers  rep- 
resent the  different  localities  of  the  State,  and  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of  all  grades,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  collie.  The  subjects  are  no 
less  various  and  will  be  treated,  we  are  sure,  in  an 
able  and  satisfactory  manner.  They  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  Primary  Work^  consisting  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  *•  Manners  for  Little  Folks,"  "  Organiza- 
tion of  Primary  Schools,"  "  Primary  Teaching," 
**  The  Sciences  in  Elementary  Schools,"  and  exam- 
pliiications  of  work  in  Language  and  Arithmetic  by  a 
class  of  pupils. 

2.  Normal  School  Work^  consisting  of  papers  and 
discussions  on  the  "The^  Province  of  our  Model 
Schools,"  "  The  Ideal  Normal  School  Course,"  and 
«« Teachers'  Institutes." 

3.  Higher  Education,  consisting  of  papers  and 
discussions  on  "  Education  and  Culture,"  and  "  Or- 
ganization of  Colleges." 

Therfe  are  also  other  subjects  that  will  be  treated 
during  the  different  sessions,  such  as  "Energy," 
"  Teachers  and  Temperance,"*  and  last  but  not  least 
the  exercises  by  the  Indian  pupils,  from  the  Training 
School  at  Carlisle.  These  will  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  programme,  aud  will  serve 
to  illustrate  at  once  the  peculiar  character  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  as  well  as  the  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress that  is  made  in  the  work  of  educating  and  civi- 
lizing them. 

But  we  must  not  forget  one  of  the  most  important 
features  belonging  to  the  meeting  of  our  Association — 
that  is,  the  matter  of  enrollment.  We  must  have 
members  or  else  there  could  be  no  Association,  and 
hence  we  invite  everybody  to  become  a  member,  not 
only  from  Pottsville  and  Schuylkill  county,  but  from 
every  county  in  the  State  and  outside  of  the  State. 
And  not  only  do  we  invite  you  to  become  members, 
but  also  to  take  part  in  our  deliberations.  It  is  true 
this  is  a  teachers*  association;  but  everybody,  whether 
a  teacher  or  not,  is  welcome — yes,  is  invited — ^to  join 
us  heart  and  hand  during  our  sessions  here.  This 
is  an  intellectual  feast  to  which  we  invite  the  public, 
and  its  success  depends  mainly  on  the  manner  in 
which  our  invitation  shall  be  heeded.  We  trust  that 
our  efforts  will  meet  with  the  same  cordial  reception 
that  has  been  accorded  to  ourselves  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  have  just  addressed  us. 

President  Andrews  then  delivered  his  inaug- 
ural (Vice-President  Beard  in  the  chair),  as 
follows ;    


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Stctte  Teacher^  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  the  honor  of  presiding  over  your 
deliberations.  I  beg  your  indulgence  and  assistance 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

Released  from  the  cares  and  work  of  another  year, 
escaped  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  smoky  cities,  and 
the  monotony  of  town  and  village,  assembled  here 
where  freshness,  cleanliness,  and  beauty  surround  us, 
it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  if  the  freedom 
we  enjoy  would  make  us  restless  even  under  the  re- 
straints of  parliamentary  law. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  congratu- 
late each  other  at  this  annual  meeting.  Success  has 
very  generally  crowned  the  labors  of  the  past  year. 
Good  feeling  and  harmony  prevail  in  the  educational 
councils  of  Ae  state.  There  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  public  measures  pertaining  to 
education ;  but  good  feeling  and  concert  of  action 
have  characterized  our  labors  since  last  we  met  to- 
gether. Whatever  spirit  actuates  the  educators  of 
other  states,  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  here 
in  Pennsylvania,  professional  courtesy  and  magna- 
nimity have  borne  their  legitimate  fruits  of  fraternal 
love  and  respect.  None  of  our  teachers  have  applied 
for  patents  for  their  discoveries — ^to  exclude  all  others 
from  using  their  ideas  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  inex- 
perienced teacher  or  superintendent  can  freely  obtain 
and  fearlessly  use  the  best  and  ripest  plans  of  the 
skillful  and  experienced.  Our  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful superintendents  and  teachers  are  happiest 
when  engaged  in  helping  their  younger  brethren  in 
the  profession. 

Each  successive  year,  as  we  meet  in  the  State 
Teachers*  Association,  we  are  able  to  estimate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  our  state  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  meet  here  and  congratulate  each  other 
and  renew  our  friendships.  And  we  meet  also  to 
suggest  and  discuss  the  great  and  vital  topics  that 
appertain  to  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  our  state.  There  is  no  place 
better  fiited  than  this  for  estimating  the  workings  and 
wants  of  our  schools.  It  is  here  that  we  learn  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  surmounted,  and  of  those 
yet  before  us.  It  is  here  that  we  can  see,  and  learn 
to  feel  that  earnestness,  that  enthusiasm,  so  necessary 
to  him  who  would  be  a  successful  teacher. 

The  great  object  of  education  is  the  making  of  true 
men  and  true  women — the  proper  development  of  the 
whole  being,  physical,  mental  and  moral.  This  is 
the  definition  given  by  all  the  great  thinkers  who 
have  written  on  the  subject;  and  what  great  thinker 
can  be  named  who  has  not  recorded  some  expression 
of  profound  thought  concerning  education  ?  In  fact, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  ages 
have  been  teachers. 

Says  Bishop  Short :  "  As  this  life  is  a  preparation 
for  eternity,  so  is  education  a  preparation  lor  this  life, 
and  that  education  alone  is  valuable  which  answers 
these  great  primary  objects.*' 

Says  Kant :  "  There  is  within  every  man  a  divine 
ideal,  the  type  after  which  he  was  created,  the  germs 
of  a  perfect  person,  and  it  is  the  office  of  education 
to  favor  and  direct  these  germs.** 

Says  Horace  Mann,  whose  words  I  love  to  quote  : 
"  The  great  necessities  of  a  race  like  ours,  in  a  world 
like  ours,  are  a  body  grown  from  its  elemental  begin- 
ning in  health,  compacted  with  strength,  and  vital 
with  activity  in  every  part;  impassive  to  heat  and 
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cold,  and  victorious  over  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons 
and  zones;  not  crippled  by  disease  nor  stricken  down 
by  early  death ;  not  shrinking  from  the  bravest  effort, 
but  panting  like  fleetest  runner,  less  for  the  prize  than 
for  the  joy  of  the  race ;  rejuvenant  amid  the  frosts  of 
age.  A  mind,  as  strong  for  the  immortal  as  the  body 
for  the  mortal  life ;  alike  enlightened  by  wisdom  and 
beaconed  by  the  errors  of  the  past ;  through  the  in- 
telligence of  the  laws  of  nature,  guiding  her  elemental 
forces,  as  it  directs  the  limits  of  its  own  body  through 
the  nerves  of  motion — thus  making  alliance  with  the 
exhaustless  forces  of  nature  for  its  strength,  and  cloth- 
ing itself  with  its  endless  charms  for  its  beauty,  and 
wherever  it  goes,  carrying  a  sun  in  its  hands,  with 
which  to  explore  the  realms  of  nature  and  reveal  her 
yet  hidden  truths.  And  then  a  moral  nature,  presid- 
ing like  a  divhiity  over  the  whole,  banishing  sorrow 
and  pain,  gathering  in  earthly  joys  and  immortal 
hopes,  and  transfigured  by  the  sovereign  and  sublime 
aspiration  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.'* 

Teachers,  this  is  a  description  of  the  work  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  Are  we  doing  it  with  right 
motives?  By  right  methods?  And  with  proper 
results? 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  arouse  renewed 
and  increased  interest  and  professional  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  to  improve  m  the 
quality  of  our  work.  To  us,  the  question  of  popular 
education  is  a  vital  one,  involving  our  liberties  as  a 
nation  and  our  prosperity  as  a  people.  Looking  at 
the  cause  from  an  American  standpoint,  it  excites  the 
deepest  solicitude  of  the  true  patriot.  In  our  Con- 
gress, an  occasional  voice  is  heard  in  behalf  of 
national  education ;  but  little  heed  is  given  it.  The 
appointiHent  of  a  collector  of  customs  is  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than  the  education 
of  a  nation.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  free 
institutions  depend  upon  popular  intelligence,  and 
popular  intelligence  upon  popular  education.  Look- 
mg  at  the  subject  from  a  Pennsylvania  standpoint,  it 
addresses  our  minds  with  peculiar  force.  To  us,  as 
school  ofHcers  and  teachers,  is  committed  the  most 
important  secular  interest  of  our  state. 

Sitting,  spear  in  hand,  by  the  golden  gate  of  the 
future,  Pennsylvania  looks  to  us  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence. Ours  is  a  sacred  trust;  upon  us  rests  a 
heavy  responsibility.  Within  our  reach  is  a  grand 
opportunity.  Shame  on  us,  if  we  betray  our  trust ! 
Shame  on  us,  if  we  neglect  our  opportunity  ! 

The  field  of  our  labors  is  most  inviting  and  hope- 
ful. Our  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  world  is 
sufficiently  close  to  enable  us  to  adopt  all  they  offer 
that  is  clearly  good  and  suited  to  us,  without  being 
drawn  into  their  wrong  currents,  or  wasting  our  time 
in  quarreling  over  their  false  issues.  We  have  the 
highest  incentives  to  effort,  and  will  surely  succeed  if 
we  observe  the  conditions  upon  which  success  de- 
pends. One  condition  is  indispensable.  All  true 
Iriends  must  work  together  in  a  spirit  of  true  liberal- 
ity. We  must  agree  to  differ  on  many  points  outside 
of  our  school  work.  Agreement  in  ideas  is  impossi- 
ble, but  all  true  men  and  women  agree  in  spirit. 
Differing  as  we  do  and  must  in  other  matters,  we  can 
all  stand  together  on  the  broad  platform  of  popular 
education. 

The  common  school  is  a  production  of  modem 
thought.  Ancient  and  Middle  ages  gave  a  certain 
kind  and  amount  of  education  to  a  few,  but  it  was 
left  for  modem  times  to  conceive  the  thought  of  pop- 
ular education  and  provide  for  its  introduction  to  the 
masses.  In  no  country  has  the  common  school  taken 
deeper  root  than  our  own.    We  may  not  equal  some 


of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  our  liberal  technical 
and  art  culture,  but  we  yield  to  none  of  them  in  our 
devotion  to  popular  elementary  education.  It  has 
been  well  said,  "  Unquestionably,  the  most  distinctive 
characteristic  of  American  education  is  the  prevalence 
of  popular  primary  schools."  President  Oilman, 
from  whom  the  sentence  is  quoted,  thus  continues : 
"  The  system  upon  which  they  are  organized  is  a 
growth,  and  not  a  creation.  It  was  not  imported 
from  any  European  country.  Its  germ  was  planted 
by  the  early  colonists,  but  the  tree  which  has  spmng 
from  the  germ  would  amaze  the  original  planters.  Its 
development  is  not  due  to  the  arguments  of  any 
philosophers,  or  the  wisdom  of  any  legislators.  It 
has  been  gradually  influenced  by  the  ecclesiastical, 
political  and  social  requirements  of  the  country. 
Theoretically,  it  has  many  defects — practically,  it  is 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  land.  It  is  the 
pride  of  our  people ;  the  satisfaction  of  the  poor  man, 
and  the  protection  of  the  rich  man.  Its  success  in 
the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  prosperity,  has 
been  so  great  that  every  new  state  adopts  it  without 
debate." 

If  there  is  one  question  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  practically  unanimous,  it  is  in 
the  support  of  the  common  schools.  Well  may  an 
intelligent  foreigner  say :  "  Those  who  have  known 
America  longest  and  best,  will  agree  that  whether  the 
attachment  of  Americans  for  free  schools  is  founded 
on  good,  solid  reasons  or  otherwise,  there  cannot  be 
the  sUghtest  doubt  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  national  charac- 
ter." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  what  wonder  that 
we  should  contemplate  this  great  school  system  with 
a  great  deal  of  complacency !  What  wonder  that  we 
should  conclude,  that  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
we  are  making  rapid  educational  progress. 

In  our  enthusiasm  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  a  dan- 
gerous fallacy.  One  system  is  not  necessarily  any 
better  than  another,  simply  because  it  covers  more 
ground  and  costs  more  money.  The  worth  of  a  col- 
lege or  school  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
square  yards  of  plastering  on  its  walls.  Nor  do 
statistics  necessarily  reveal  the  real  state  of  education 
in  a  country.  There  is  much  pertaining  to  education 
— some  will  say  the  largest  and  best  part  of  it — that 
cannot  be  exhibited  in  columns  of  statistics  or  graphic 
illustrations.  This  is  no  disparagement  to  educational 
statistics — they  have  their  value ;  but  the  difference 
between  culture  and  the  lack  of  culture  cannot  be 
very  distinctly  shown  by  figures  and  drawings.  The 
most  important  conditions  of  education  are  compe- 
tent and  devoted  teachers  and  eager  pupils.  A  great 
teacher  will  make  a  great  school  anywhere,  as  Pesta- 
lozzi  did  in  the  old  convent,  where  his  whole  school 
apparatus  consisted  of  himself  and  his  pupils. 

Let  us  be  impressed  with  the  tmth  too  often  for- 
gotten, that,  although  teachers,  we  are  but  pupils  in 
the  great  world's  school.  Though  many  of  us  may 
have  completed  a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  yet 
we  have  scarcely  attained  an  entrance  to  the  outer 
portal  of  the  Temple  of  Wisdom.  Long  years  and 
arduous  labor  lie  between  us  and  the  inner  courts  yet 
to  be  reached.  In  order  to  engage  in  the  great  work 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  we  must  be 
actuated  by  proper  motives,  by  a  laudable  ambition. 
We  must  bie  teachers  at  heart  by  choice  of  profession. 
Only  when  teaching  shall  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  heart-work  may  we  look  for  a  speedy  fulfillment  of 
our  most  cherished  hopes. 

The  American  State  is  founded  upon  intelligence, 
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morality,  and  religion.  These  principles  are  not  like 
inanimate  rocks,  which  constitute  the  base  of  the 
pjrramids,  against  which  the  storms  of  fifty  centuries 
have  beaten  in  vain ;  nor  are  they  like  the  lifeless 
foundations  of  despotic  thrones,  the  cold  glitter  of 
royalty,  hereditary  or  divine  right,  or  military  power. 
They  are  living  principles,  but  like  all  other  things 
of  created  life,  they  may  decay.  Living — ^they  send 
life,  health  and  vigor  through  every  fibre  of  the  state ; 
dying — the  state  itself  dies,  like  a  tree  planted  on 
desert  sand.  These  principles,  or  more  properly, 
positive  forces,  for  such  they  are,  have  their  birth, 
growth,  and  life  in  the  public  school.  The  state  has 
control  of  no  other  agency  that  can  produce  them. 
The  school,  then,  is  to  the  state  what  the  heart  in 
healthy  action  is  to  the  human  body — a  necessity. 

The  state  owes  the  citizen  one  single  thing — ^pro- 
tection. It  owes  him  this  because  it  is  one  of  the 
natural  rights  surrendered  bv  the  citizen  to  the  state 
on  its  organization ;  and  all  the  obligations  of  the  state 
to  the  citizen  may  be  met  under  this  one  principle. 
T^e  state  must  do  all  things  for  itself.  It  cannot 
educate  the  citizen  for  the  citizen's  benefit,  but  for  its 
own.  Frusta  educates  her  children  for  the  govern- 
ment. She  gives  them  a  religions  education,  not 
because  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  of  any  concern  to 
the  state,  but  because  the  state  is  stronger  for  this 
religious  element.  She  gives  them  an  intellectual 
education,  because  intelligence  is  the  glory  and 
strength  of  the  Empire.  More  than  all  this,  she  gives 
them  a  military  education — not  because  it  is  of  any 
private  interest  to  the  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  but  that 
she  may  use  him  in  offensive  and  defensive  war. 
Not  one  thing  does  she  do  for  her  citizen  simply  as  a 
man,  but  all  for  the  affording  of  protection.  So,  in 
our  own  country,  whatever  military  education^ is 
given  at  our  military  and*  naval  academies,  and  what- 
ever physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  education  is 
given  at  our  public  schools,  is  done  for  this  one  pur- 
pose, the  benefit  of  the  government.  * 

It  is  not,  then,  the  private  want  of  the  citizen,  or 
the  convenience  of  any  party  or  sect,  that  determines 
the  kind  or  amount  of  public  education  that  the  state 
shall  afford ;  the  whole  theory  of  public  educarion  is, 
and  must  be,  based  on  the  public  good.  In  order  to 
determine  the  extent  of  public  education,  we  must 
know  the  amount  of  knowledge  necessary  to  conduct 
the  general  affairs  of  the  state — how  much  intelli- 
gence is  needed  as  the  basis  of  the  highest  manhood ; 
also,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  education  may  be 
perpetually  guaranteed  to  the  state  from  individual 
enterprise.  All  the  more  general  duties  of  the  state 
can  be  performed  by  men  of  common  attainments, 
and  the  common  school,  moreover,  is  sufficient  as  a 
basis  of  general  intelligence,  and  as  a  plane  from 
which  the  highest  development  may  be  reached,  and 
this  grade  alone  would  be  sufficient,  if,  without  a 
higher  grade,  it  could  be  maintained  in  its  greatest 
efficiency.  But  men  look  higher  than  this.  Fix  the 
limit  here  and  the  hope  of  higher  attainment  and 
elevation  in  a  great  measure  is  removed  from  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  great  mass  would  probably  fail 
to  reach  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  demand. 

Our  free  public  schools,  as  they  now  exist,  with 
their  yearly-increasing  power,  constitute  the  great 
leveling  force  of  the  ages.  They  are  the  great  power 
that  makes  low  and  high  things  meet  above  the  mists 
of  the  marshes,  and  below  the  glittering  heights  of 
perpetual  snow-line,  in  the  region  of  perennial  life 
and  beauty. 

It  is  said  that  old  men  glorify  the  past — young  men. 


the  present.  We  are  a  nation  of  young  men,  and  as 
such  are  liable  to  err  in  suspecting  that  our  ancestors 
were  rude  and  uncultivated,  and  that  we,  their  sons* 
are  infallible  philosophers.  In  our  enthusiasm,  we 
condemn  the  systems  of  the  past ;  and  to  make  our 
condemnation  more  emphatic,  rush  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  by  the  experience  of  failure  learn  that 
we  do  not  possess  the  monopoly  of  wisdom,  any  more 
than  our  fathers  did  that  of  error.  Truth  ^ies  between 
extremes ;  but  men  in  searching  for  it,  too  often  stop 
before  they  reach  it,  or  "go  beyond.  Inaction  and 
superaction  are  equally  injurious;  and  starvation  will 
not  destroy  life  more  surely  than  gluttony. 

When  the  minds  of  men  get  to  running  in  grooves, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  them  of  error, 
however  unreasonable  their  positions.  Men  too  often 
reason  from  false  premises  to  logical  conclusions,  re- 
garding the  form  more  than  the  foundation  of  their 
argument ;  and  because  they  do  this,  the  old  evil 
which  they  discard  is  often  no  worse  than  the  new 
which  they  adopt.  As  educators,  we  have  committed 
an  error — not  in  forsaking  the  somewhat  crude  and 
narrow  system  of  the  past,  but  in  attempting  the  too 
diffusive  method  of  the  present.  In  escaping  the  too 
little,  we  have  attempted  more  than  we  can  perform. 
In  these  days  of  lightning  and  steam,  we  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  maxim,  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
knowledge,"  and  have  concluded  that  by  our  new 
theories  some  system  of  mental  railroad  can  be  estab- 
lished, which  shall  far  supersede  the  old  coach  mode 
of  acquiring  learning  in  days  gone  by ;  in  short,  by 
simply  working  this  modem  educational  battery,  our 
American  boys  and  girls  may  become  skilled  in  art 
and  science,  masters  and  mistresses  of  literature,  etc., 
etc. 

The  great  question  denumding  our  attention  as 
educators  is,  What  shall  we  teach,  and  i^te^  shall  it  be 
taught,  in  order  that  we  may  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  thorough  and  practical  instruction  to  the  greatest 
number.  Shall  we  present  a  promiscuous  mass  of 
learning  at  the  same  time,  and  present  it  so  imper- 
fectly that  our  pupils  shall  be  mere  smatterers — ^that 
they  shall  know  a  little  of  everything  and  not  much 
of  anything  ?  or  shall  we  demand  that  the  studies  be 
fewer,  and  the  pupil's  education  more  solid  and  sub- 
stantial? 

We  do  find  a  genius  now  and-  then,  whose  mind 
seems  to  grasp  truths  by  intuition ;  but  this  is  only  the 
exception,  which  proves  the  common  mind  the  rule. 
As  the  shepherd  gives  to  the  weakest  of  his  flock  his 
most  tender  care,  so  the  teacher  should  be  so  apt  in 
his  instruction  that  the  weakest  in  the  class  may  com- 
prehend. If  he  succeeds  in  this,  his  victory  is  com- 
plete. 

It  is  often  said,  and  with  much  truth  too,  that  the 
pupils  of  our  schools  are  unable  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge they  acquire  in  the  transactions  of  every-day 
life.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  systems  of 
teaching  are  fast  being  remodelled  in  such  respects ; 
that  there  need  be  less  cause  for  this  censure  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  As  soon  as  the  child  can 
reason,  all  instruction  should  be  given  with  reference 
to  its  ultimate  use.  Have  the  pupils  throughout  their 
whole  course  of  study  understand  the  use  of  grammar 
by  being  required  to  speak  and  write  correctly. 
Practical  and  simple  problems  will  teach  them  that 
mathematics  is  the  science  of  wealth.  Place  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  in  their  hands  that  they  may 
test  and  apply  their  knowledge  of  reading,  as  well  as 
to  increase  their  vocabulary  of  words. 

I  knew  of  a  teacher  whose  grand  theme  was  ph3r8i- 
ology ;  it  was  his  hobby.     He  would  desecrate  the 
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funeral  pile  of  bird  or  beast  to  obtain  relics  with 
which  to  illustrate  his  favorite  subject.  His  pocket 
was  alwa3rs  full  of  bones.  He  was  so  lean  and  lank, 
he  seemed  a  living  skeleton ;  and  when  he  walked,  he 
stooped  forward,  as  though  by  his  posture  he  would 
teach  a  constant  lesson  of  humility.  He  would  talk 
physiology  day  after  day ;  and  right  before  his  eyes 
were  those  who,6n  account  of  his  failure  to  make  the 
subject  practical,  were  stoop-shouldered  and  narrow- 
chested — and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  He  would  stand  near  a  stove  in  his  unven- 
tilated  room  and  discourse  upon  the  component  parts 
of  air  and  water,  while  at  every  inspiration  diose 
under  his  care  inhaled  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  poison. 

Such  failures  to  comprehend  the  true  objects  of 
education  are  pernicious — they  are  more  than  a  waste 
of  time  and  money.  We  boast  of  our  free  public 
schools — ^which  open  their  doors  alike  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor — and  in  very  many  respects  they  merit 
encomium ;  but  indiscriminate  praise  would  be  a 
doubtful  compliment.  Let  us,  as  instructors,  be  dili- 
gent in  removing  the  impediments  which  lie  in  our 
way.  Let  us  demand  by  word  and  example  that 
teaching  shall  be  more  thorough  and  efficient,  and 
more  practical  in  its  results. 

Every  European  government  that  has  attempted  to 
educate  its  people,  has  laid  the  foundations  of  its 
system  in  thorough  training  schools  for  its  teachers. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  too  often  assumed  that 
an  American  citizen  is  a  being  of  such  wondrous 
versatiHty  of  genius  that  he  can  step  into  any  position, 
from  the  sovereignity  of.  an  infant  school  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  republic,  at  a  moment's  warning.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  our  people  are  more  versatile, 
and  better  qualified  to  assume  untried  duties  than 
those  of  other  lands.  Our  republican  institutions 
constitute  the  most  admirable  training-schools  for 
general  intellectual  activity  and  practical  efficiency 
ever  yet  invented,  and  the  country  has  consequently 
not  suffered  from  this  lack  of  special  training,  to  the 
extent  that  foreign  observers  suspect.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  admirable  teachers  have  been  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  genius  making  its  own  way  through 
obstacles  to  eminent  success.  But  no  methods  of  in- 
struction anywhere  contemplate  the  few  extraordinary 
cases  of  genius.  Genius  is  simply  an  excess  of  vital, 
spiritual  power,  whereby  its  possessor  sees  the  great 
laws  of  human  life,  and  loses  no  time  in  getting  upon 
the  highway  to  success.  With  or  without  schools  or 
teachers,  such  minds  would  vindicate  their  high 
originality. 

The  question  in  every  profession  is.  How  can  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  average  ability,  who  must  com- 
pose the  majority  of  its  members,  and  virtually  per- 
form its  practical  duties  to  society,  be  most  thoroughly 
qualified  for  their  position  ?  As  a  rule,  the  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen,  teachers  of  every  description, 
are  persons  without  eminent  original  genius,  who  need 
the  oest  preliminary  training  for  the  serviceable  work 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform ;  and  only  by  such 
diorough  preliminary  discipline  can  the  American 
people  be  protected  from  the  most  stupendous  quack- 
ery m  all  the  learned  professions.  The  vast  multitude 
of  oar  teachers  begin  the  most  responsible  professional 
work  on  earth — the  training  of  our  children — ^with 
no  preliminary  discipline;  and  to  hold  up  the  eminent 
success  of  a  few  original  minds,  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  an  offset  to  the  almost  universal  deficiency, 
is  simply  to  trifle  with  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the 
people. 

Our  teachers,  male  and  female,  have  not  been  in- 


ferior in  natural  ability  and  good-will  to  the  mem« 
bers  of  any  other  profession,  and  they  have  fairly 
represented  the  better  side  of  American  life ;  but  the 
region  where  they  have  attempted  to  work  has  been 
the  most  difficult  and  complex  in  the  national  exist- 
ence— the  training  of  American  children,  through  the 
aid  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  up  to  that  mental 
and  moral  power  which  is  the  soul  of  the  true  American 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Into  this  field  of  almost  in- 
finite responsibility,  they  have  usually  gone  with  little 
preparation,  and  less  reflection,  and  generally  left  it 
for  other  pursuits  as  soon  as  their  services  were  becom- 
ing really  valuable.  Teaching  has  been,  and  still  is, 
to  an  alarming  extent,  the  experimenting  of  a  dissolv- 
ing view  of  young  people  on  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
American  children.  We  do  not  plead  for  crimination 
of  the  past,  or  for  unjust  criticism  of  those  who  are 
still  toiling  at  the  post  of  exhausting  duty.  We  want 
to  believe  that  the  day  of  crude  energy  and  mental 
muscle  is  near  its  sunset,  and  the  new  day  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  school-room  is  near  at  hand.  We  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  scientific,  educated, 
thoroughly  trained  work  in  the  teachers*  profession 
must  be  put  in  the  place  of  much  of  that  we  are  still 
compelled  to  tolerate. 

It  is  but  to  utter  a  common-place  to  say  that  every 
teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  branches 
he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  and  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching;  that  he 
should  know  human  nature,  and  should  have  a 
peculiar  combination  of  moral  and  executive  power ; 
that  he  should  be  able  to  enter  into  his  vocation  with 
that  healthy  vitality  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  which 
radiates  power  like  sunlight  throughout  his  whole 
realm  of  activity. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  impertinence  than  for 
any  young  man  or  woman,  not  thus  qualified,  to  offer 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  any  community.  No  man 
or  woman  has  the  slighfest  claim  to  employment  in 
our  public  schools  on  any  ground  save  that  of  the 
highest  fitness  and  the  most  complete  devotion  to  the 
sacred  profession  of  teacher.  To  ask  the  people  to 
place  any  one  who  is  not  an  example  of  intellectual, 
moral,  aesthetic,  and  executive  manhood  or  woman- 
hood at  the  post  of  instructor  of  children,  is  a  delib- 
erate insult  offered  to  the  public,  and  one  which  I 
hope  soon  to  see  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  For 
many  years  past  the  necessity  for  normal  training  for 
our  teachers  has  been  acknowledged.  Several  states 
ndw  support  one  or  more  institutions  known  as  Nor- 
mal Schools;  but,  in  my  judgment,  they  do  not  yet 
conform  to  what  was  originally  intended  by  their 
founders.  Nor  will  they,  until  their  course  is  so 
remodelled  that  it  will  partake  less  of  university  and 
seminary  and  more  of  that  truly  professional  training 
for  the  highest  development  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  trust  our 
deliberations  will  be  harmonious,  our  exercises  en- 
tertaining and  profitable,  and  our  social  intercourse  of 
such  character  as  to  be  pleasant  now,  and  sweet  to 
our  memories  in  coming  years.  That  these  desirable 
results  may  be  secured,  it  is  necessary  that  a  spirit  of 
candor  and  conciliation  should  mark  our  discussions; 
that  every  member  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  contribute 
all  in  his  power  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  that  in  our  deportment  should  be  exhibited 
a  dignity  and  courtesy  worthy  a  profession  whose 
object  is  not  only  to  develop  and  train  intellect,  but 
also  to  mould  manners  and  character. 

On  the  platform  of  education  all  have  met  on  equal 
terms,  in  the  spirit  of  true  fraternity,  banishing  all 
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irrelevant  questions — all  inferior  interests  subordin- 
ated— all  prejudices  swallowed  up  in  an  exalting  and 
absorbing  enthusiasm  for  their  grand  and  holy  voca- 
tion. Let  us,  as  educators,  rouse  ourselves  to  meet 
the  full  measure  of  our  responsibility.  Let  us  rise 
to  the  height  of  our  great  opportunity.  As  pioneers, 
let  us  lead  in  the  grand  march  of  popular  education. 
Adopting  a  cautious  but  liberal  eclecticism,  let  us 
welcome  every  fresh  impulse  and  every  beam  of  light, 
come  whence  it  may ;  and,  pressing  on,  secure  the 
highest  possible  results  of  the  best  possible  system  of 
popular  education. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  general  movement  all  along 
the  line,  with  here  and  there  a  case  of  constitution^ 
and  incorrigible  non-progressiveness.  There  is  a  lone- 
some time  in  store  for  these  antediluvians.  The 
world  moves  forward  while  they  remain  stationary — 
soon  they  will  find  themselves  left  far  behind,  and 
will  only  be  heard  as  one  lonesome  frog  croaks  a 
response  to  another  on  a  cool  night  in  the  early  fall. 
Let  them  croak,  but  let  the  grand  column  move  on 
— guided  by  the  providence  of  God  as  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  until  Humanity 
shall  have  passed  the  Wilderness  of  Ignorance  and 
Error,  and  reached  the  promised  land  of  Universal 
Enlightenment,  Liberty,  and  Happiness. 

Vacancies  on  the  Enrolling  Committee  were 
filled,  making  it  consist  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  Messrs.  Woodruff,  Weller,  Keck,  Cough- 
lin,  and  Miss  Shannon. 

After  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  next  exercise  would  be  post- 
poned to  give  time  for  enrollment. 

R.  B.  Hays,  of  Indiana,  recited  '*  The  World 
we  Live  in,"  after  which  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


MUSIC  was  furnished  by  the  Amateur  Orches- 
tra of  Pottsville,  after  which  Miss  Laura 
Keller,  of  Lock  Haven,  recited  "Jane  Con- 
quest." 

Miss  Mary  A.  M'Cay,  of  Northumberland, 
then  read  a  paper  on 

MANNERS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

In  introducing  this  subject,  let  us  first  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  word  manners.  Webster  defines  it 
as  "  mode  of  action :  way  of  performing  or  effecting 
anything.''  Let  us  examine  this  definition  a  little 
more  closely.  In  both  of  these  terms,  especially  the 
latter,  the  effect  is  spoken  of,  while  the  volitional  im- 
pulse or  heart-principle  is  overlooked. 

Every  movement  of  the  body,  each  varied  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  is  but  the  outward  or  visi- 
ble presentation  of  some  thought  or  feeling  of  the 
immortal  mind  inhabiting  the  mortal  frame.  Now, 
as  manners  are  nothing  but  movements,  in  my  opin- 
ion a  more  complete  definition  than  Webster's  would 
be,  "  Good  manners  are  visible  forms  or  expressions 
of  one  heart's  kindly  feeling  towards  others  of  the. 
human  family,"  or,  as  the  Latins  have  it,  "  suavUer 
in  modo." 

There  is  an  obvious  relation  existing  between  good 
manners  and  that  grandest  of  all  texts,  the  Golden 
Rule,  which  is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  final  ef- 
fect. For  as  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you  "  contains  as  its  acting  essence, 
heart-goodness,  so  do  good  manners  or  acts  of  polite- 


ness also  contain,  as  their  acting  principle,  that  same 
fountain-head  implanted  by  our  Creator. 

In  no  one  of  the  different  stages  of  life  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  this  heart-germ  of  courteous- 
ness  equal  to  that  in  our  Primary  Grade  of  schools. 
Here,  where  more  than  half  the  waking  hours  of  the 
little  ones  are  spent  under  the  eyes  of  the  teacher,  the 
seeds  of  gentleness,  kindness  and  courtesy  may  best 
be  sown  in  the  fertile  heart-soil  of  the  child.  There 
may  doubtless  be  circumstances  most  adverse  with 
which  to  contend  while  planting  these  seeds,  such  as 
a  rude,  poisonous  atmosphere  at  home,  or  intellects 
naturally  sluggish ;  but  by  constant  and  varied  efforts 
to  counteract  the  miasma  of  the  home-training,  and 
to  dig  into,  quicken,  and  fertilize  the  intellect,  there 
can  not  fail  to  eventuate  astonishing  results.  But 
such  efforts  must  not  be  merely  mechanical.  T^e 
heart  of  the  teacher  must  be  pure  and  good. 

The  beautiful  miracle  by  which  the  hills  are  clothed 
with  verdure,  was  made  possible  when  God  said 
"  Let  there  be  light !"  No  matter  how  perfect  the 
seeds  may  seem,  no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  may  be, 
if  the  all-animating  rays  of  sunlight  be  not  allowed 
to  exert  their  far-reaching  powers,  the  result  at  best 
is  void  and  fruitless.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in 
developing  this  germ  of  kindness  and  courtesy  in  the 
heart-soil  of  the  young.  The  teacher's  heart  must 
overflow  with  the  pure,  true  sunshine  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  so  that  the  glorious  vivifying  rays  may  be  con- 
stantly emanating  from  it,  upon  the  newly-planted 
embryo  in  the  little  one's  heart. 

Now  we  come  to  a  question  which  has  puzzled 
wiser  brains  than  mine:  Should  lessons  in  good 
manners  be  Xzxk^t  formally  or  incidentally  ? 

After  much  thought,  and  some  practice,  I  have 
concluded  that  this  question  should  be  decided  en- 
tirely by  the  necessities  of  experience.  As  no  two 
little  faces  in  the  whole  world  are  exactly  aUke,  so 
no  one  theory  can  be  devised  which  will  best  awaken 
ALL  of  the  souls  looking  out  through  the  face -win- 
dows. Experience,  coupled  with  a  true  conception 
of  the  grand  end  to  be  gained,  can  alone  be  the  guide 
to  the  development  of  true  politeness.  The  form  of 
the  lessons  should  only  be  a  means  to  accomplish  the 
result.  Many  argue,  and  with  reason,  that  ceremo- 
nious instructions  are  liable  to  teach  merely  the  ex- 
ternal symbols  of  courtesy,  while  the  moral  heart  re- 
mains impassive  and  untouched.  Again,  it  is  argued 
that  manners  taught  in  this  way,  not  springing  directly 
from  the  feeUng,  produce,  worst  of  all — hypocrites — 
to  be  one  thing  at  heart  and  another  at  the  lips. 

Another  forcible  argument  against  the  introduction 
of  stated  times  and  methods  for  teaching  politeness, 
such  as  an  obligatory  "  Good  morning,"  etc.,  with  an 
inclination  of  the  head,  \o  the  teacher  on  entering  or 
leaving  the  school-room,  or  the  waiting  of  the  boys 
at  their  seats  until  the  girls  have  passed  to  the  recita- 
tation  benches  or  out  of  the  room,  is  that  such  rules 
take  up  too  much  time  of  both  the  teacher  and  pupil. 
In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  arguments — that  the 
external  sign  is  taught,  while  the  feelings  are  inactive 
— I  should  say  it  may  be  true  in  a  school  where  the 
real  meaning  of  courtesy  is  unknown  or  misunder- 
stood. In  the  Primary  grade  of  the  school-system, 
where  each  little  mind,  with  its  undeveloped  suscep- 
tibilities, lies  awaiting  the  teacher's  moulding  as  a 
lump  of  silver  awaits  its  coinage  and  stamp,  a  perfect 
foundation  of  genuine  politeness  may  be  built. 

Burke  wrote :  "  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe, 
corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine 
us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insensible  opera- 
tion Uke  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in." 
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As  to  the  second  argument,  which  is  merely  a  cor- 
ollary to  the  first — ^that  formal  methods  produce  hyp- 
ocrites— ^if  such  proves  to  be  the  case,  upon  a  careful 
examination  the  fault  will  be  found  to  lie  with  the 
teacher  and  not  with  the  pupils. 

In  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen,"  we  find — 
"  For  seldom  yet  did  living  creature  see, 
That  courtesie  and  manhood  ever  disagree." 

If  the  courteousness  of  the  teacher  be  of  a  pure, 
unadulterated  quality,  then,  as  sure  as  the  axiom 
"  when  equals  are  subtracted  from  equals  the  remain- 
ders will  be  equal,"  so  sure  is  the  fact  that  from  true 
politeness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  naught  but  gen- 
uine politeness  will  appear  on  the  part  of  the  learner, 
As  in  the  case  of  silver,  the  true  metal  will  never 
have  a  counterfeit  ring. 

The  argument  in  regard  to  wasting  time  is  a  strong 
one.  In  many  schools  where  the  classes  are  large, 
and  the  average  attendance  ninety-five  and  one  hun- 
dred, very  little  time  can  be  spared  to  the  conscious 
development  of  manners,  though,  if  the  teacher  be  a 
true  lady  or  gentleman,  the  heart  is  unconsciously 
sending  forth  these  lessons  continuaUy  and  most 
efficiently.  But  here  is  brought  into  requisition 
another  phase  of  the  live  teacher's  character— ^r/lr/i/y 
in  expedients.  He  or  she  should  be  quick  to  see 
where  the  fault  lies,  quick  to  discover  its  origin,  and 
prompt  in  applying  a  remedy,  be  it  formally  or  inci- 
dentally applied.  I(  the  home  culture  has  not  been 
beneficial  in  its  character,  and  the  child  is  loud-voiced 
and  rude,  a  kindly-spoken,  low-toned  remonstrance, 
accompanied  by  an  example  of  gentleness,  will  pro- 
duce a  perceptible  effect. 

We  as  teachers  do  not  fully  realize  the  vast  power 
we  wield  by  our  example.  When  on£  has  gained 
the  hearts  of  his  pupils  (and  a  teacher  is  not  worthy 
his  noble  profession  who  can  not  gain  their  affection) 
each  of  his  different  peculiarities  is  noticed  and 
copied.  I  once  heard  of  a  school  whose  master  was 
lame,  and  he  was  so  well  beloved  by  his  scholars, 
that  the  whole  school  copied  his  peculiar  limp,  and 
walked  like  him.  This  is  a  simple  little  story,  but  it 
reveals  the  "open  sesame"  to  wonderful  treasures 
without  which  all  talent  and  other  fitness  for  the 
work  will  not  compass  the  requisite  end.  I  have 
mentioned  this  before,  but  refer  to  it  again,  as  I  con- 
sider it  the  key  to  all  tiiese  desired  results  in  manners. 

Strive  with  all  your  might  both  by  precept  and 
example,  to  secure  a  pure  atmosphere  of  love  all 
through  the  school-room,  and  bad  manners  will  soon 
be  at  a  discount-.  For  this  reason,  I  have  not  dwelt 
on  the  n^ative  phase  of  my  subject,  but  have  sought 
rather  to  develop  its  positive.  In  a  garden,  it  is  not 
only  necesssry  to  pluck  the  weeds  and  worthless 
stuff,  but  to  bring  about  the  gprowth  of  that  which  is 
valuable  and  of  use,  and  thus,  by  an  entire  pre -occu- 
pancy of  the  soil,  have  no  room  for  useless  things. 

When  a  formal  method  of  inculcating  manners  is 
found  necessary,  apply  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  chil- 
dren readily  perceive  that,  by  accepting  and  practicing 
the  lessons,  they  are  manifesting  this  spirit.  In  the 
language  of  an  unremembered  author,  "  If  ye  have 
love,  the  rest  shall  be  added  unto  you  an  hundred 
Ibid."  It  is  as  natural  for  a  little  child  to  lovcy  as  it 
is  for  the  flowers  to  seek  the  sunlight.  So  above  all, 
and  chief  of  all  our  efforts,  let  us  teach  the  little  folks  to 
love  piire  conversation,  gentle  ways,  and  good  behav- 
ior :  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  derived  in  this 
life,'but  because  the  great,  loving  Heavenly  Father  of 
OS  all,  sent  us  his  only-begotten  Son,  to  be  a  glorious 
example  of  gentleness,  kindness,  and  unmeasured  love, 
that  we  might  find  through  Him  everlasting  life ! 


E.  T.  Jeffers,  D.  D.,  President  of  Westminster 
College,  New  Wilmington,  Lawrence  county,  Pa., 
was  introduced,  and  read  the  following  paper  on 

EDUCATION  AND  CULTURE. 
The  word  culture  is  of  such  varied  and  uncertain 
meaning  that  any  sentence  containing  it  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood,  unless  the  term  is  defined.  It 
means  anything  when  it  is  perfectly  shaped,  ready, 
and  completed.  We  have  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture, mental  and  physical  culture,  moral  culture  and 
spiritual  culture.  There  are  three  meanings  of  the 
word  that  need  to  be  discriminated  here. 

(a)  A  popular  usage  makes  culture  equivalent  to  re- 
finement. The  person  of  cuhure  is  one  who  observes 
all  the  proprieties  of  social  life.  Beau  Brummell  was 
an  embodiment  of  culture  in  this  sense,  carried  to  an 
extreme.  As  applied  to  nations  it  designates  the  civ- 
ilized as  contrasted  with  the  barbarous.  In  this  sense 
it  does  not  indicate  a  difference  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence or  moral  worth,  but  simply  of  manners. 

(b)  A  broader  meaning  is  given  it  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  that  general  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which 
excludes  all  moral  discipline  and  spiritual  excellence. 
It  is  used  by  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  describe  the 
attainments  of  men  and  i^omen  who  have  a  general 
acquaintance — profound  or  superficial — with  the  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  and  literature  of  the  day.  It  is 
used  in  this  sense  when  men  talk  of  the  breach  be- 
tween culture  and  religion. 

(r)  The  true  meaning  is  given  to  the  w^ord  when  it 
leaves  out  nothing  essential  to  the  man,  but  includes 
every  power  and  faculty,  and  describes  him  when 
he  has  reached  **  the  fullness  and  stature  of  the  per- 
fect man."  .    . 

What  is  Education  ?  Between  education  and  train- 
ing there  should  be  a  careful  discrimination,  and  also 
between  each  of  them  and  instruction ;  although  all 
three  are  closely  related,  even  inter-dependent.  While 
it  is  true  that  no  one  of  the  three  can  exist  without 
both  of  the  others,  yet  the  terms  are  far  from  synony- 
mous, and  should  not  be,  as  they  often  are,  used 
interchangeably. 

Instruction  can  be  given  and  received,  and  is  its 
own  end.  Nothing  is  implied  in  the  word  beyond 
imparting  and  acquiring  information  on  a  given  sub- 
ject. A  specialist  agrees  to  impart  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  can  be  given  in  a  fixed  number  of  lessons, 
e.  g,y  in  civil  engineering,  Latin,  or  music.  The  con- 
tract involves  nothing  more.  But  if  a  school  of 
technology  offers  to  train  pupils  in  certain  arts,  it  gives 
diplomas  only  to  those  who  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  been  successfully  trained  in  those  arts.  To 
instruct  a  class  in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  or  in  the 
dialectics  of  Socrates,  does  not  imply  the  training  of 
the  members  in  the  ethics' of  either.  They  may  learn 
all  you  teach  them,  and  yet  never  conform  their  lives 
to  one  precept  of  either  master.  Some  instruction  is 
a  pre-requisite  to  training  in  most  instances,  but  in 
manj  cases  there  is  training  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
formation. Neither  is  it  possible  to  impart  knowledge 
without  giving  some  new  facility  to  some  human 
power.  Closely  as  these  two  are  connected,  they  are 
quite  as  certainly  included  in  education ;  and  yet 
they  do  not  constitute  education.  While  this  differs 
from  those  two  in  methods  and  means,  it  differs  more 
largely  in  the  end.  The  first  looks  only  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  facts  or  theories  or  laws.  The  sec- 
ond is  satisfied  when  it  has  increased  the  facility  with 
which  something  Is  done.  But  education,  in  the 
words  of  Pestalozzi,  whose  name  the  world  around 
gives  currency  to  his   thoughts,  is  "  The  natural, 
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progressive^  symmetrical^  development  of  all  the  pow- 
ers and  faculties  of  the  human  beit^P  This  was  the 
fundamental  idea  of  his  system,  and  must  be  of  all 
systems  of  genuine  education.  When  education  has 
done  its  perfect  work,  the  product  is  culture,  in  the 
broadest  and  truest  sense.  Compare  with  this  Christ- 
lieb*s  definition  of  culture:  "The  truly  cultured 
man  is  he  in  whom  all  natural  facilities  are  thoroughly 
developed." 

"  The  human  being  '*  to  the  eye  is  largely  flesh  and 
blood.  The  "powers"  are  nerves  and  muscles.  A 
"  natural,  progressive  and  symmetrical  development" 
of  these  is  the  first  requisite.  This  part  of  education 
has  been  alternately  overlooked  and  overdone.  The 
old  monkish  notions  have  been  reproduced  in  many 
of  our  modern  schools  that  find  no  time  for  physical 
culture.  In  some  others,  the  Greeks  themselves  are 
surpassed  in  their  devotion  to  muscle.  Culture  is  de- 
fective if  the  course  of  education  has  not  furnished  a 
body  which  can  be  drawn  upon  at  sight  for  every- 
thing that  can  be  fairly  demanded  of  a  perfect  physi- 
cal organization.  Our  educational  system  is  gravely 
defective  till  every  pupil  is  made,  so  far  as  natural 
capabilities  will  admit  of  it,  an  incarnation  of  the 
oft-repeated  but  rarely  illustrated,  **sana  mens  in 
corpore  sano."  The  "  human  being  "  has  perceptions 
among  his  "powers  and  faculties,"  and  these  should 
be  developed.  We  speak  of  training  the  eye.  We 
mean  the  mind  that  sees  through  the  eye.  The 
physical  organ  is  probably  no  keener  in  the  experi- 
enced sailor  than  in  the  most  verdant  passenger,  who 
wonders  at  the  facility  with  which  the  captain  inter- 

{)rets  the  specks  on  the  horizon.  The  mind  has 
earned  to  notice  effects  on  the  retina  and  explain 
them.  The  perceptions  axe  effectively  trained  in 
these  modem  days  by  experiments  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences and  investigation  of  natural  objects.  Memory 
has  had  its  day — and  then  has  been  denied  its  day. 
A  good  memory,  now  regarded  as  the  greater  part 
and  the  surest  indication  of  an  excellent  mind,  again 
suspected  as  a  symptom  of  intellectual  inferiority,  has 
been  alternately  cultivated  and  neglected.  A  disci- 
pline that  draws  out  the  powers  of  recollection,  of  im- 
agination, of  analysis,  of  logical  process,  of  intuitive 
and  critical  insight,  as  well  as  those  of  perception,  is 
required  in  education,  because  there  is  no  culture 
where  these  faculties  arc  imperfectly  developed. 
Quite  as  important  as  these  intellectual  powers  are 
the  emotions.  A  man  who  does  not  love  and  hate — 
love  what  ought  to  be  loved  and  hate  the  inherently 
hateful — is  not  complete  in  his  development.  "  The 
first  sin,  as  the  Scriptures  narrate  its  origin,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attempt  to  cultivate  knowledge  in  a 
one-sided  way,  at  the  cost  of  faculties  of  heart  and 
will."  He  must  have  sympathy  for  his  equals, 
pity  for  the  less  fortunate,  and  reverence  for  his 
superiors,  in  order  to  be  well  rounded  out.  There 
are  the  right  and  the  wrong  to  be  discriminated,  and 
chosen  or  rejected.  A  clear  conscience — ^not  morbidly 
sensitive,  not  blind — that  perceives  the  moral  law  in 
everything  and  a  will  that  invariably  elects  the  fight 
regardless  of  all  else  but  that  it  is  right,  this  all  be- 
longs to  culture.  This  must  be  attempted  in  education. 
The  power  to  know  the  infinite  is  a  distinctively 
human  power,  which  education  is  charged  to  develop 
in  a  natural  and  progressive  manner.  There  are 
devout  feelings  awakened  by  the  word  God,  and  by  the 
thought  of  His  fatherhood ;  and  these  feelings  are  the 
exercise  of  a  faculty  of  our  nature  which  no  edu- 
cator can  overlook.  That  pretended  culture  that 
excludes  these  faculties  is  no  culture.  Pestalozzi^s 
idea  involves  this  conclusion. 


This  then  is  culture,  the  aim  of  education :  A 
body  so  perfect  that  every  nerve  will  do  its  appropri- 
ate work  instantly  and  perfectly — so  well  developed 
that  it  will  always  obey  the  will  and  not  pampered  so 
as  to  overshadow  the  soul ;  a  mind  clear  and  alert ; 
emotions  that  urge  to  investigation,  but  never  prejudge 
the  case,  that  approve  and  condemn  as  they  should 
both  in  -direction  and  degree ;  and  a  will  that  moves 
in  the  straight  line  of  right  reason  and  pure  feeling — 
the  whole  being  developed,  no  one  part  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  but  the  development  of  each  so 
well  regulated  that  it  assists  the  growth  of  each  of 
the  others  and  contributes  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  being.  When  one  has  reached  this  ideal  of 
manly  proportions,  education  is  completed.  There 
has  been  used  every  resource  of  school  and  teacher, 
training,  discipline,  and  instruction,  but  with  a  steady 
aim  that  has  unified  the  result,  and  that  justifies  the 
designation  of  the  method  as  educational. 

So  much  for  the  theory :  what  is  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  to  our  personal  work  and  our  State 
system  ? 

I.  Every  teacher  should  be  an  educator. 

Whether  pupils  come  to  us  for  instruction,  or  for 
training,  or  because  they  are  sent,  we  should  regard 
ourselves  as  elected  to  educate  them.  Their  purpose 
or  expectation  should  not  affect  our  determination. 

( 1 )  We  should  have  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  ed- 
ucators. We  say  sometimes  our  teaching  is  our 
"  calling,"  or  in  Latin  our  "  vocation."  If  the  desire 
within  us  to  see  our  pupils  educated  is  stronger  than 
any  other,  we  have  the  inner  call  to  the  office. 
There  is  no  call  to  preach  the  gospel  more  positive 
or  necessary  than  is  the  call  to  teach. 

This  obligation  is  not  laid  oh  us  in  our  certificates, 
or  in  the  oath  administered  to  us,  but  in  the  nature 
of  our  employment.  Every  teacher  with  this,  the 
true  idea  of  his  work,  and  a  strong  determination  to 
fill  out  the  idea  in  the  school-room,  will  educate  his 
pupils.  This  would  rule  out  the  idle,  the  incompe- 
tent, the  selfish,  and  the  mere  specialist,  as  well  as  the 
vicious. 

(2)  But  in  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose  he  must 
keep  eyes  and  ears  open  for  suggestions  from  all 
quarters  as  to  methods  of  instruction.  He  has  the 
theory,  and  the  will  to  follow  it.  But  after  he  has 
the  what,  he  needs  to  learn  the  how.  The  teacher 
has  the  material  and  the  idea  of  what  he  wishes  to 
make  out  of  it,  but  the  method  does  not  come  with 
these.  The  sculptor  has  the  marble  and  the  idea  of 
the  statue,  perhaps  the  model,  but  what  makes  him  a 
sculptor  is  the  power  to  fashion  that  marble  into  the 
stj^ue.  The  flutist  has  the  flute  and  the  music  before 
him.  It  took  no  little  practice  and  patience  to  con- 
vert the  boy  into  the  flutist.  Many  a  pupil  in  our 
classes,  if  he  had  the  penetration  of  Hamlet,  might 
repeat  the  dialogue  with  Guilderstem.  Passing  a 
flute  to  him — 

H, — "  Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe  ?  " 

C?.— "  My  lord,  I  cannot." 

//:— "  I  pray  you." 

G, — "  Believe  me,  I  cannot." 

H, — "I  do  beseech  you." 

G. — "  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord." 

H. — "  *Tis  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ventages 
with  your  finger  and  thumb  and  give  it  breath  with 
your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent 
music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops." 

Cr . — "  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  an^j^  iter- 
ance of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill."         ' 

/T.— "  Why,  look  you  now  how  unworthy}  a  thing 
you  make  of  me.    You  would  play  upon  mjk.    You 
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woi:^d  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out 
I  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me  from 
^  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass:  and  here 
is  much  voice,  excellent  music  in  this  little  organ ; 
yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  S'blood,  do  you 
think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call 
ii^e  what  instrument  you  will,  tho'  you  can  fret  me 
yon  cannot  play  upon  me/' 

(3)  In  order  that  every  teacher  should  be  an  edu- 
cator, he  himself  should  have  culture — ^be  educated. 
The  presence  in  the  school-room  or  class-room  of  a 
teacher  of  this  character  will  educate  pupils  irresist- 
ibly  and  involuntarily,  to  a  certain  degree.  No 
•  methods  learned  by  rote  will  convert  an  ignoramus 
into  an  educator.  A  grizzly  decorated  with  ribbons 
is  still  a  grizzly.  The  teacher  need  not  be  an  ency- 
clopedia or  a  dictionary,  but  he  should  have  been 
over  a  broad  range  of  studies,  and  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
human  being.  Often,  generally,  the  profoundest 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  the  most  completely 
educated  mind  are  needed  to  conduct  the  smallest 
child  in  the  infant  class  towards  true  culture.  The 
educator  should  be  college-educated  or  self-educated, 
the  same  in  the  end,  because  colleges  are  only  so 
many  opportunities  for  the  earnest-minded  to  grow, 
and  many  grow  outside  all  walls  by  their  inherent 
bve  of  learning ;  but  educated  he  must  be,  always, 
who  educates  others;  educated  before  he  studies 
methods.  He  must  have  something  to  impart  before 
he  learns  how  to  impart  it. 

II.  What  can  we  do  in  the  direction  of  culture  with 
young  children,  or  with  those  found  in  the  average 
country  school  ?  If  we  begin  to  talk  to  our  pupils  in 
tiie  line  of  thought  I  have  been  pursuing,  we  simply 
waste  our  breath.  We  prove  ourselves  mere  theo- 
rists. But  even  in  the  lowest  room  of  the  graded 
school,  and  in  the  most  remote  and  unpromising  dis- 
trict school,  the  true-hearted  teacher  can  lay  broad 
foundations  for  noble  lives.  The  children  will  not, 
in  his  hands,  become  mere  parrots.  They  will  not 
learn  to  hate  their  books.  They  will  learn  to  think,  to 
perceive  keenly,  and  to  remember  accurately.  Noble 
characters  will  be  held  up  to  their  admiration,  and  ig- 
noble ones  used  to  arouse  their  reprobation.  Their 
thoughts  are  directed  to  the  Good  Father,  and  they 
learn  reverence ;  and  so  before  they  suspect  what  you 
are  doing,  they  are  fashioned  after  a  right  model. 
They  are  trained  and  instructed,  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished, restrained,  encouraged,  and  disciplined  in  an 
educational  spirit.  They  breathe  an  educational  at- 
mosphere, and  before  they  have  finished  the  three  R's 
they  have  begun  and  made  some  progress  in  a  natural 
and  symmetrical  development  of  all  their  powers — 
a  progress  which  is  the  prelude  and  prediction  of  a 
complete  manhood. 

I  dismiss  this  topic  with  the  remark  that  its  import- 
ance is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  space  I  have  devoted 
to  it.  No  subject  is  half  so  important,  because  the 
great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  subjected  to  no 
direct  and  intentional  educational  influence  save  that 
they  receive  in  the  common  schools  of  the  lower  and 
middle  grade.  As  they  are  shaped  there,  so  they 
grow. 

III.  The  young  people  gathered  every  year  in  our 
High  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges, 
and  Universities,  deserve  to  be  thought  of  in  this  con- 
nection. They  place  themselves  directly  under  our 
influence;  They  voluntarily  submit  to  our  control. 
If  we  have  •  power  anywhere  to  produce  the  best 
work,  Yitn.  it  certainly  must  be.  Woe  to  the  teacher 
who  steps  down  from  the  lofty  position  of  educator 


to  promote  his  own  personal  ambition,  or  to  detain 
the  ambitious  youth  to  the  detriment  of  the  student, 
though  to  the  glory  or  profit  of  an  institution  !  The 
specialist  6nds  in  this  class  a  rich  field.  He  sows 
broadcast  his  pernicious  seed.  Many  a  noble  youth 
is  lost  to  the  world  of  letters  by  turning  aside  from 
the  King's  highway,  persuaded  that  there  b  a  short 
cut  to  culture.  To  these  inquiring,  earnest,  bright, 
hopeful  minds,  the  grandest  views  should  be  spread 
out,  and  the  fullest  life  mapped  out. 

Who  will  ever  tell  how  much  of  the  usefulness  and 
excellence  of  Emerson  was  due  to  an  idea  of  this 
kind  implanted  in  his  mind  in  his  college  days^ 
"  Neither  years  nor  books  have  yet  availed,"  says  he 
in  later  life,  "  to  extirpate  a  prejudice  then  rooted  in 
me  that  a  scholar  is  t^e  favorite  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  excellency  of  his  country,  and  the  happiest  of 
men." 

The  occasion  for  these  wise  hints  and  wholesome 
lessons  comes  whenever  a  boys  asks,  "  Will  it  pay  to 
study  algebra  ?"  "  Will  you  assure  me  I  shall  need 
Latin  in  my  vocation  ?"  "  When  shall  I  get  a  return 
for  the  time,  money  and  work  I  am  putting  on  Greek 
and  metaphysics?"  "Of  what  earthly  use  will  cal- 
culus ever  be  to  me  ?"  These  and  such  like  questions, 
which  are  painfully  familiar  to  many  of  us,  are  just 
the  opportunities  we  are  seeking  to  draw  in  the  im- 
pressible mind  of  the  learner,  the  broad  line  be- 
tween education  and  training,  and  between  their 
products,  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  skill 
and  facility  to  do  some  special  work  on  the  other. 
Naturally  young  peoplje  me^ure  every  study's  im- 
portance by  the  advantage  it  promises  them.  If 
they  are  assured  that  by  knowledge  of  this  branch, 
or  that  or  the  other,  or  all  three,  they  can  earn  a  sal- 
ary of  ^5,000  or  ^10,000  a  year,  they  need  no  en- 
couragement further  than  that  to  quicken  their  zeal. 

But  educators  use,  no  such  argument.  They  sup- 
plant that  commercial  idea  with  one  infinitely  higher. 
They  follow  the  best  of  educators,  who  taught  the  sor- 
did souls  of  his  day,  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment."  The  soul  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  objects  of  its  knowledge. 
The  developed  faculties  are  better  than  the  knowledge 
study  and  training  that  develop  them,  plus  all  the 
added  gain  their  'development  brings  you ;  so  much 
better  that  the  gain  or  loss  should  be  left  out  of  the 
reckoning.  Of  course  the  youth  should  be  taught  that 
a  trade  or  profession  as  a  means  of  honest  livelihood 
is  a  matter  of  moral  obligation,  as  well  a  social  neces- 
sity ;  but  he  should  be  taught  also  with  greater  care 
and  with  more  repetition  and  emphasis  that "  the  pro- 
fession is  for  the  man,  and  not  the  man  for  it.  Hu- 
manity is  broader  than  vocation."     (Dr.  Higbee.) 

You  will  be  answered  when  you  play  the  earnest 
educator,  by  one  boy  or  girl,  "I  am  going  to  teach.  I 
don't  need  any  college  education.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  would  hinder  rather  than  help  me,  besides 
wasting  five  years  or  more  of  precious  time."  Another 
will  say,  "  I  have  arranged  to  read  medicine.  The 
most  successful  doct.6r  in  our  town  never  saw  college 
or  normal  school.  I  shall  follow  his  example,  and 
dispense  with  an  A.  B."  A  third,  who  lacks  a  year's 
preparation  in  order  to  enter  the  Freshman  class, 
will  add,  "  I  have  been  admitted  to  the  study  of  law. 
I  fail  to  see  wjiere  five  years  of  college  work  would 
help  me  earn  a  living  in  my  profession."  And  a 
fourth  will  cheerfully  say,  "  I've  elected  to  be  a 
farmer,  and  of  course  science,  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture would  be  out  of  place  behind  a  plow."  The 
blight-eyed  girl  waits  till  they  have  all  spoken  and 
gone;  then  she  says,  if  you  have  her  confidence, 
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<*  I  am  to  be  married  as  soon  as  John's  through  with 
his  professional  studies  and  settled,  and  I  think  I 
should  learn  housekeeping  rather  than  classics  and 
chemistry." 

Then,  in  each  instance,  and  in  all  such  circum- 
stances, you  will  lift  up  your  voice  and  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  that  all  professions  and  trades  and  kinds 
of  work,  farming  and  housekeeping  included,  and 
farming  and  housekeeping  especially,  need  men  and 
women  rather  than  professional  tradesmen  and  house- 
keepers ;  that  the  crying  need  of  the  world,  and  of 
America  in  particular,  is  a  rest  from  the  haste  and 
impatience  that  has  flooded  the  country  with  special- 
ists and  narrow  people ;  that  we  need  a  large  crop  of 
men  and  women  of  culture,  regardless  of  professional 
lines ;  that  it  is  absolutely  recyiired  that  much  time 
be  devoted  by  every  one  to  growth,  to  the  maturing 
and  strengthening  the  powers,  before  they  are  concen- 
trated on  any  special  vocation,  and  before  a  vocation 
is  chosen. 

Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  so 
short-sighted  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  beyond  my  pres- 
ent sphere  of  labor,  and  suppose  me  capable  of  say- 
ing or  thinking  that  tjiere  is  no  education  outside  of 
colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools.  I  merely 
repeat  what  I  said  before,  when  I  insist  that  there 
are  men  of  broad,  wholesome  culture  who  were  never 
enrolled  under  a  professor,  as  there  are  ninnies  carry- 
ing the  diplomas  of  the  largest  universities  in  the 
world.  I  speak  of  these  institutions  because  few  do 
reach  culture  without  them,  and  because  they  furnish 
the  best  and  most  thorough  course  of  education. 

Whenever  any  course  of  study  is  regarded  as  a 
fitting  for  something  special,  it  is  no  longer  specifically 
but  only  incidentally  educational.  Whenever  the 
college  course,  which  was  originally  mapped  out  as  a 
generally  educational  line  of  study,  descends  to  the 
level  of  a  fitting  for  teaching,  preaching,  doctoring, 
or  pleading,  it  begins  to  change ;  a  study  here  and 
another  there  is  dropped  and  something  else  substi- 
tuted because  better  adapted  to  prepare  one  for  such 
and  such  a  profession,  or  electives  are  allowed  in 
such  number  and  with  such  laxity  that  the  college 
becomes  a  minister  of  narrowness,  and  differs  little 
fh>m  the  commonest  technical  school. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  not  much  development  of 
powers  in  all  training  and  in  all  literary  and  profes- 
sional work :  but  only  this — ^that  such  development 
when  tried  by  Pestalozzi's  plummet  will  prove  to  be 
lop-sided;  and  measured  by  his  line,  will  be  anything 
but  symmetrical.  The  product  will  be  too  defective 
to  be  worthy  the  name  Culture,  and  the  training  too 
specific  to  be  worthy  the  name  Education. 

Nor  would  I  altogether  dissent  from  the  views  of 
Wendell  Phillips  expressed  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  of  *8i,  that  the  scholar  holds  himself  aloof 
from  the  practical  duties  of  a  citizen  more  than  he 
should  :  but  that  he  is  a  safer  statesman  when  edu- 
cated before  he  is  trained  in  the  political  school. 

Nor  do  I  say  that  education  has  not  a  money 
value;  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  better  edu- 
cated nation  is  not  the  richer :  but  that  study  with  a 
view  to  a  cash  return  will  be  as  far  from  producing 
culture  as  the  practice  of  virtue  for  the  sake  of  the 
happiness  it  brings  will  be  from  developing  true 
piety. 

The  plan  of  having  a  course  of  study  and  discip- 
line in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  that 
shall  be  designed  primarily  and  purely  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  human  being,  seems  visionary  to 
some,  I  know ;  but  I  am  satisfied  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  sound  reason  and  of  history. 


IV.  Let  the  State's  money  be  used  so  as  to  encour- 
age men  to  become  educated.  Any  profitable  trade 
or  profession  will  always  be  full;  candidates  well- 
prepared  and  numerous  will  be  ready  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, let  the  requirements  be  high  as  they  may  be. 
But  what  ministers  to  the  public  good  and  not  to  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  must  be  encouraged  by  gifts. 
Private  gifts  have  heretofore  done  the  most  in  this 
direction. 

(i)  Let  the  course  of  study  in  our  public  High 
Schools  contain  branches  that  look  to  the  higher 
education — ^that  are  not  completed  in  the  school,  and 
that  thus  prepare  those  who  have  intellect  and  oppor- 
tunity for  going  on  towards  finishing  an  education. 
Let  their  diplomas  be  evidently  tickets  of  admission 
to  higher  institutions.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a  school  with  any  studies  whose  utility  cannot  be  seen 
by  the  tax -payer  is  admitted,  but  this  difficulty  has 
been  overcome  and  can  be  overcome  again. 

(2)  Let  normal  schools  be  liberally  sustained  by 
the  State ;  authorized  to  receive  all  liberally-educated 
men  and  women,  and  to  give  them  professional  train- 
ing free  of  expense ;  and  be  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing others  save  on  the  payment  of  heavy  tuition,  as  a 
tariff  not  so  much  for  revenue  as  for  protection. 

(3)  Let  the  State  endow  one  or  more  chairs  in 
every  college  in  the  commonwealth  that  will  main- 
tain a  given  standard  of  broad  general  culture.  Let 
that  support  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  it  gives  A.  B. 
for  specialties,  and  withdraw  the  charter  of  any  col- 
lege that  falls  below  a  minimum  to  be  fixed  by  the 
State  department  of  education,  or  by  any  other  com- 
petent body  of  men. 

(4)  Let  Universities,  by  provision  of  their  charters, 
keep  in  reserve  higher  degrees  for  those  who  shall, 
on  examination,  prove  that  they  have  kept  up  the 
<*  natural,  progressive,  and  symmetrical  development" 
of  their  minds,  while  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
vocation. 

In  general,  let  the  State  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  and  education  in  all  her 
institutions,  public  and  private ;  and  let  such  changes 
be  made,  as  her  wealth  increases,  as  will  encourage 
the  formation  of  a  constantly-increasing  class  of 
thoroughly  educated  citizens.  The  culture  of  the 
average  citizen  determines  the  character  of  the  State. 
If  the  State  does  not  educate  her  youth,  she  should 
at  least  encourage  them  to  be  educated. 

One  idea  I  have  endeavored  to  leave  with  you,  and 
the  essay  is  simply  the  repetition  of  it  in  different 
forms :  That  nothing  is  education  which  does  not  aim 
at  culture,  which  does  not  lead  to  culture,  which  does 
not  practically  end  in  culture. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp,  of  Kutztown,  opened  the 
discussion.  He  found  in  the  paper  littie  with 
which  to  differ,  much  to  endorse,  nothing  to  an- 
tagonize. He  too  was  an  advocate  of  such  cul- 
ture, and  it  is  time  the  friends  of  culture  in  our 
Commonwealth  come  to  the  front  and  urge  its 
claims  in  the  development  of  our  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  question  before  us  is  not  a  new  one, 
and  it  never  will  be  settled  until  education  has 
passed  to  fulfillment  in  culture.  Meanwhile 
opinions  differ,  and  some  of 'us  decide  one  way 
theoretically,  and  the  opposite  in  practice. 
Every  grade  of  educational  institution — college, 
university,  high  school,  normal  school,  and  com- 
mon school— las  its  own  "  course,"  and  a  very- 
erratic  course  it  is,  sometimes.  To  secure 
an);thing  like  unity,  educators  must  daim  for 
their  work  something  beyond  merely  utilitarian 
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ends — our  profession  must  not  continue  to  be 
the  handmaid  of  the  others,  but  have  its  own 
sphere  of  action  side  by  side  with  them.  It- 
would  be  a  grand  thing  if  we  could  have  every 
college  endowed  by  the  State,  but  that  day 
is  far  off.  Meanwhile,  we  must  teach  the  peo- 
ple that  the  State  is*  interested  hot  only  in  ele- 
mentary education  for  the  masses,  but  in  the 
hi|:her  education  of  those  who  will  one  day 
bring  honor  and  glory  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Government  does  not  fulfill  its  ends  until  it  has 
provided  for  the  highest,  fullest  development  of 
Its  citizens.  We  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  times,  in  obedience  to 
schools  which  once  stood  high,  but  have  sold  their 
birthright  by  '*  adapting"  their  courses  until  their 
grade  is  lowered  ;  and  the  lower  schools  follow 
meir  lead.  This  is  lamentable,  and  the  true  edu- 
cator must  strive  against  it.  We  hear  on  ev.ery 
side  the  fallacy  that  culture  unfits  for  practicsd 
life  :  anything  that  does  this  is  not  culture,  and 
it  is  the  teacher  who  is  in  fault.  Our  teachers 
should  have  more  culture ;  and  that  this  may  be 
realized,  let  the  State  foster  and  liberally  support 
the  schools  she  has  created  for  their  training. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Prather:  We  are  not  ready  for 
State  endowment  of  colleges.  Many  churches 
have  each  its  school,  and  how  they  could  be  sup- 
ported at  public  cost  without  favoritism  is  not 
clear.  But  we  want  culture  brought  into  the 
common  school ;  and  in  the  last  School  jour- 
nal was  an  article  that  will  help  every  teacher  to 
do  it.  We  can  create  a  desire  for  broader  edu- 
cation by  giving  children  a  glimpse  of  what  there 
is  above  them. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Stine,  of  Philadelphia,  said  public 
school  libraries  were  a  valuable  means  of  culture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SHELLEy :  The  paper,  excellent  in 
most  respects,  seems  to  depreciate  the  specialist ; 
but  ever>'thing  we  have  inherited  from  the  past, 
everything  that  has  remained  to  bless  the  race, 
has  been  the  work  of  specialists.  While  we  try 
to  give  broad  and  liberal  culture,  we  must  meet 
special  wants,  and  prepare  for  the  special  work 
our  pupils  have  in  view.  Let  us  give  no  uncer- 
tain sound  on  this  question.  Many  of  us  believe 
in  adapting  the  education  we  give  to  the  avoca- 
tions that  are  to  be  the  life-work  of  the  pupils. 

Dr.  N.  C.  SCHAEFFER :  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  a  man  who  takes  first  the  general  college 
course,  and  afterward  the  specialties,  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  one  who  takes  the  specialties 
alone.  The  objection  that  giving  the  pupils  only 
a  glimpse  of  what  lies  above  will  produce  dis- 
content and  not  help  them,  has  no  force :  out  of 
such  discontent  comes  noblest  achievement. 
We  must  remember  in  all  our  culture  that  the 
highest  act  of  intellect  is  faith ;  of  the  sensibili- 
ties, love ;  of  the  will,  obedience.  There  are 
men  of  great  intellect  who  have  not  this  true 
culture — as  Emerson,  whose  treatment  of  his 
wife  clouds  his  character.  If  we  train  our  pupils 
to  find  glory  in  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  good 
of  others,  we  have  given  diem  the  highest  possi- 
ble culture,  and  mankind  will  be  the  better  for 
their  education. 

Miss  EiZABETH  Lloyd  :  If  there  is  one  Ameri- 
can who  receives  the  love  and  reverence  of  my 


whole  heart,  it  is  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson ;  and  I 
cannot  suffer  the  mistake  of  the  last  speaker  to 
pass  uncorrected.  He  has  confounded  Carlyle 
with  Emerson. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  the  hours  of 
meeting  were  fixed  at  p  a.  m;,  2  and  8  p.  m., 
sharp,  after  which  Association  adjourned. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


SESSION  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  B. 
F.  Vmcent,  of^the  Methodist  church. 

The  following  auditing  committee  was  ap- 
pointed :  J.  C.  DoLAN,  Pittsburgh ;  Jesse  New- 
LiN,  Pottsville;  W.  H.  Shelley,  York. 

Messrs.  Newlin  and  Krout  were  added  to 
the  Enrolling  Committee. 

A  paper  by  Supt.  A.  J.  Davis,  of  Clarion,  was 
forwarded  to  be  read  at  this  point,  but  did  not 
reach  the  chairman  in  time.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Minutes,  and  is  as  foUows : 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

"What  is  organization,"  says  Coleridge,  "  but  the 
connection  of  parts  in  and  for  a  whole,  so  that  each 
part  is  at  once  end  and  means  ?  " 

School  organization  is  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
secure  constant  employment,  culture,  and  moral  con- 
trol. Without  system,  the  highest  success  is  impossi- 
ble. Baldwin  says,  "  A  school  well  organized  be- 
comes a  kind  of  mechanical  power,  having  for  its 
working  force  the  exuberant  energies  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  for  its  intelligent  direction  the  bound- 
less influence  of  the  wise  teacher." 

Organization  includes  classification,  regulations, 
tactics,  programme,  course  of  study,  and  educational 
instrumentalities.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  has  instructed  me  to  discuss  a  few  of 
these  topics. 

In  classifying^  the  teacher  should  aim  at  forming 
medium-sized  classes.  Primary  classes  may  number 
from  ten  to  fifteen.  Each  pupil  must  be  reached  fre- 
quently during  the  recitation,  and  if  the  class  is  large 
this  cannot  be  done.  If  the  class  is  very  small,  it  is 
difficult  to  create  and  maintain  an  interest.  As  few 
classes  as  good  grading  will  admit  (from  two  to  four 
divisions  in  each  primary  school)  will  be  found  to  work 
best  in  practice.  The  classification  should  be  close, 
and  the  several  branches  should  be  pursued  simul- 
taneously. The  recitation  of  a  primary  class  should 
not  continue  longer  than  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
Short  study  and  recitation  periods,  alternating  with 
recreation,  will  characterize  the  daily  programme  of 
the  wise  teacher.  Furnish  children  with  plenty  of 
hand-work,  and  change  the  work  at  the  study -seats  at 
short  intervals,  and  they  will  not  grow  weary  of  school 
duties. 

A  primary  course  of  study  should  make  a  beginning 
in  many  departments  of  knowledge.  Variety  interests 
children.  In  the  rural  schools  of  twenty  years  ago 
the  little  ones  recited  the  alphabet — "  and  nothing 
more."  Instruction  may  be  given  daily  in  a  half 
dozen  or  more  subjects.  As  the  child  erows  older 
the  number  of  branches  may  be  gradually  lessened. 
Reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  language-lessons  ' 
conkitute  the  principal  studies;  but  the  skillful  teacher 
will  give  instruction,  incidentally  and  by  means  of 
regular  oral  lessons,  in  history  and  biography,  ethics, 
'  aesthetics,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Under  educcUional  appliances  I  shall  consider  briefly 
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school  apparatus.  Costly  apparatus  is  not  needed. 
Teacher  and  pupils  can  collect  and  make  most  things 
needed  to  illustrate  instruction.  Cabinets  may  be  col- 
lected of  specimens  illustrating  the  several  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  Weights,  measures,  charts, 
colors,  and  some  kindergarten  material  may  be  impro- 
vised. Blackboards  and  all  the  more  costly  appliances 
must  be  provided  by  the  school  board. 

Mistakes  in  the  management  of  primary  schools : 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ''anybody  can 
teach  a  primary  school.'*  Primary  work  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  school  work,  and  demands  the  best 
talent,  the  greatest  energy,  the  broadest  culture.  It 
calls  for  pure  and  noble  impulses  and  a  stainless  char- 
acter.    It  should  command  the  highest  compensation. 

2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  throng  a  primary  room  with  a 
multitude  of  children.  This  mistake  has  hygienic  as 
well  as  educational  aspects.  A  primary  school  should 
never  have  more  than  forty  pupils. 

3.  It  is  a  mistake  to  group  elementary  pupils  in 
large  classes. 

4.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  primary  teacher 
can  give  efficient  instruction  without  appliances. 
Here  the  nature  of  the  work  calls  for  many  and 
various  objects  suitable  for  cultivating  the  senses. 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  conBne  young  pupils  five  or 
six  hours  in  the  school-room. 

6.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  children  with  less  con- 
sideration as  to  their  health  than  we  do  larger  pupils 
and  adults.  The  writer  in  visiting  primary  schools 
has  found  from  sixty  to  eighty  restless  waifs  crowded 
into  one  small  room,  without  means  for  ventilation, 
and  kept  there  during  two  and  one-half  hours  each 
half  day,  sometimes  without  recess  I  Generally  such 
a  school  is  presided  over  by  a  pale,  inexperienced,  un- 
educated girl.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  practicing 
physicians  serve  on  the  school  boards  of  some  of  these 
towns,  and  high-salaried  principals  are  employed. 

Miss  Harriet  I.  Bruckhart,  of  Litiz,  read 
the  following  paper  on 

PRIMARY  TEACHING. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  signification  of 
the  word  «*  primary."  Webster  says,  "  First  in  order 
of  time  and  development,"  "  that  which  is  first  in 
dignity  and  importance,  that  which  stands  highest  in 
rank."  From  this  we  naturally  conclude  that  primary 
teaching  stands  highest  in  rank  and  importance,  and 
find  that  the  subject  for  discussion  this  morning  b 
one  of  no  trifling  importance. 

Teaching,  of  all  professions,  is  most  difficult ;  and 
teaching  the  little  ones, — what  task  at  once  more  dif- 
ficult, more  delightful,  and  more  dignified !  This 
work  really  begins  in  the  home,  and  the  parents  and 
companions  are  the  first  teachers ;  and  as  the  child 
learns  more  the  first  five  years  of  its  life  than  any 
subsequent  five  years,  is  it  a  small  matter  who  and 
what  these  teachers  are  ?  But,  as  the  question  to-day 
is  not  parents  as  primary  teachers,  but  primary  teach- 
ing in  schools,  the  instruction  the  child  receives  be- 
fore the  school  age  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  teacher,  and  will  not  be  considered. 

In  opening  this  discussion,  I  will  briefly  consider 
the  topics  as  suggested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

1 .  Requiring  the  best  teachers  for  the  lower  grades, 
and  paying  them  accordingly. 

2.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  word  method. 

3.  Physical  and  play  exercises  in  connection  with 
mentral  training. 

The  best  teachers  for  the  lower  grades,  and  the  sal-* 
aries  they  should  receive  : 


Who  are  the  teachers  in  most  of  our  primary 
schools  ?  What  is  their  object  in  teaching  ?  What 
preparation  have  they  made  for  the  work  ?  Do  they 
generally  read  educational  publicatibns  ?  How  many 
realize  the  grave  responsibility  they  are  assuming 
when  they  seek  to  teach  the  lower  grades  ? 

Usually  we  find  the  primary  departments  presided 
over  by  the  recent  graduates  of  the  high  school — 
bright,  intelligent  girls,  doubtless,  but  who  have  had 
no  special  training.  The  fault  is  not  so  much  in  their 
lack  of  knowledge,  as  in  their  ignorance  of  methods. 
It  is  one  thing  to  know,  and  quite  another  to  make 
your  knowledge  available  to  others.  Another  class 
frequently  found  in  our  village  and  country  primary 
schools  are  those  who  have  influential  friends  to  aid 
in  securing  the  position.  If  they  can  only  "  make 
the  examination  "  they  are  sure  of  a  school.  There 
is  no  question  of  fitness :  they  know  enough  to  teach 
the  primary.  Some  of  these  applicants  do  barely 
"get  through,"  and  are  then  duly  authorized  to  teach. 
But  many  of  them  come  to  their  work  conscientiously; 
they  want  to  succeed,  and  do  in  a  certain  sense  give 
satisfaction,  but  they  have  had  no  training,  and  the 
art  of  teaching  is  not  picked  up  at  random.  It  does 
not  come  by  instinct  or  intuition,  but  by  special  train- 
ing, close  observation,  and  experience  under  the 
supervision  of  skilled  leaders. 

Occasionally  when  a  teacher  is  found  in  the  prim- 
ary school  who  seems  to  have  a  natural  aptness  for 
the  work  of  little  children,  she  is  promoted  to  a  more 
advanced  grade  where  the  salary  is  better.  Salary  ! 
— this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  Boards  of 
control  want  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher,  and  take  her  away  from  the  work  for 
which  she  has  a  special  talent,  instead  of  increasing 
the  salary  and  thus  giving  encouragement  in  a  more 
rational  manner. 

But  this  is  the  time-honored  custom,  and  the  idea 
is  so  prevalent  among  the  people  generally  that  "  any 
one  can  teach  a  primary  school,"  and  that  it  is  only 
to  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  higher ; 
that  directors  must  not  be  reproached  for  doing  that 
which  is  regarded  as  right  and  proper  by  the  people, 
and  by  many  teachers  themselves.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  slow  but  sure  awakening  to  the  fact,  among 
the  more  thoughtful,  that  the  most  skillful  teacher, 
the  most  cultivated  lady  and  gentleman,  are  wanted 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  our  schools. 

Similar  laws  control  both  mind  and  body.  The 
child  is  active,  wants  wholesome  food  and  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  plenty  of  exercise,  that  it  may  grow  and 
be  well-developed  and  vigorous.  Now  when  we 
consider  the  meagre  qualifications  of  the  average 
primary  teacher,  is  intellectual  growth  possible? 
"  There  is  nothing  more  frightful,"  says  a  German 
writer,  "  that  for  a  teacher  to  know  only  what  his 
scholars  are  intended  to  know." 

Now,  the  salaries  paid  to  primary  teachers  are  beg- 
garly, and  the  returns  are  likewise  beggarly.  This  is 
bad  economy ;  and  when  the  people  realize  this  fact 
as  they  should,  they  will  see  that  employing  the  best 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  at  the  highest  salaries  is 
real  economy.  In  proportion,  the  returns  will  be 
much  larger  for  the  money  expended  than  at  present. 
How  many  teachers  of  advanced  grades  are  hindered 
in  their  work  daily,  constantly,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  give  instruction  on  subjects  that  should 
have  been  taught  the  pupil  when  a  child  in  the 
primary  grade.  Thus  the  process  of  the  pupil  is 
retarded,  and  the  high  school  is  not  accomplishing 
that  for  which  it  was  designed.  And  again,  hun- 
dreds never  reach  the  high  school;  too  many  are 
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graduated  from  the  primaries,  and  this  is  ope  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  question. 

An  education  is  the  birth-right  of  every  child  in 
America,  and  surely  it  would  reflect  favorably  upon 
the  whole  land  to  give  to  those  who  have  but  a  few 
years  to  spend  in  the  school- room  the  full  benefit  of 
the  greatest  skill  and  widest  experience.  Money 
should  be  no  consideration  when  the  nation's  welfare 
is  concerned.  It  is  said  that  a  tenth  of  our  national  debt 
expended  in  public  education  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  saved  us  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  last  war. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  best  teachers  receiving 
the  highest  ssdaries  should  be  in  the  primary  grades. 
Shall  Boards  of  Directors  increase  the  pay  at  once 
and  secure  the  services  of  those  who  are  capable  ? 
Could  competent  teachers  be  found  to  supply  the 
demand  ?  The  high  wages  are  to  be  paid  only  to 
skilled  teachers. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  present  is  to  change  the 
views  of  the  people  on  this  question  of  primary  teach- 
ing. As  soon  as  they  demand  something  better,  as 
soon  as  they  cease  to  grumble  about  the  school -tax, 
as  soon  as  they  demand  that  their  children  shall  not 
be  experimented  upon  any  more  than  the  raw  mater- 
ial in  their  factories  while  the  workman  is  gaining 
skill,  as  soon  as  they  realize  that  the  first  steps  in  the 
educational  process  are  as  important  as  the  last,  as 
soon  as  they  demand  professional  training  for  their 
teachers  as  well  as  their  preachers,  then  and  not  till 
then  can  that  degree  of  perfection  be  attained 
which  is  possible  for  the  primary  school.  And  then, 
too,  may  teachers  hope  for  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  labors. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises.  How  is  this 
change  of  feeling  to  be  brought  about  ?  Only,  we 
would  answer,  through  the  teachers  themselves. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  skilled  labor,  whether 
as  artist,  mechanic  or  teacher ;  and  though  sufficient 
compensation  may  not  be  immediate,  it  will  eventually 
come.  Merit  is  always  recognized ;  and  if  it  is  not, 
should  we  not  be  satisfied  to  be  pioneers,  knowing 
that  we  are  living  only  in  the  dawn  of  a  day  that  is 
climbing  toward  perfection  ? 

Educate  the  people  up  to  the  point  where  nothing 
bat  the  best  will  satisfy,  and  rather  than  return  to  the 
dry  husks  of  the  old  methods,  rather  than  lose  the 
services  of  the  skilled  teacher,  they  will  pay  the  price 
of  the  labor. 

TA^  Exclusive  Use  of  the  Word  Method: 

The  old  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  is  so 
stereotyped  that  it  is  still  very  generally  practiced. 
The  child  comes  before  the  teacher,  a  chart  or  black- 
board is  used,  and  a  character  is  pointed  out  and 
named,  then  another  and  another,  until  the  alphabet 
is  mastered ;  but  it  is  all  meaningless  to  the  learner, 
for  this  is  not  like  anything  he  has  ever  known. 

What  does  the  child  know  when  he  comes  to 
school  ?  Words,  units  of  language ;  and  he  expresses 
his  ideas  by  means  of  these  words.  All  his  short  life 
he  has  been  taking  talking  lessons.  The  mother 
talks  to  her  babe  long  before  it  has  any  idea  of  words, 
and  long  before  it  can  speak  at  all  it  understands. 
How  does  it  comprehend  what  is  said  ?  The  object 
or  quality  is  taken  fiitt,  then  the  name.  To  illustrate, 
you  point  to  its  mouth  or  eye  or  ear,  and  give  the 
name ;  presently  you  ask  where  is  the  eye,  the  mouth, 
or  the  ear,  and  the  child  will  point  to  each.  Thus  it 
is  made  acquainted  with  quite  a  vocabulary  before  it 
can  speak  at  all.  And  when  the  child  does  speak,  is 
it  an  elementary  sound  or  a  word  to  which  it  first 
gives  utterance  ?     A  word,  certainly. 

On  entering  school,  the  pupil  is  given  the  names  of 
characters,  and  in  a  mechanical  manner  it  repeats  the 


names.  ITiere  is  no  brightening  of  the  clas3  until 
short  words  are  formed,  such  as  dog  and  caty  when 
each  little  face  beams  with  intelligence  as  it  recognizes 
the  familiar  sou nd .  They  have  heard  that  before,  and 
perhaps  hands  are  raised  for  permission  to  tell  about  a 
pet  cat  or  dog  at  home. 

Now,  if  the  method  suggested  by  the  children  is 
followed,  the  object  is  taken  first,  the  name  spoken, 
and  the  next  step  will  be  to  the  unknown,  learning 
the  form  of  the  word — ^passing  from  spoken  or  oral 
language  to  written.  This  is  known  as  the  word 
method,  but  more  properly  called  the  Natural  Meth- 
od .  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  teach  the  alphabet  at  all. 
The  child  will  learn  the  names  of  the  letters  incident- 
ally, as  it  learns  so  many  things. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize 
words.  Forming  sentences  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  learning  of  new  words;  these  sentences  are  writ- 
ten, and  composition  or  pencil-talking  is  the  result. 
Proceeding  from  objects  to  names,  teaches  definitions ; 
words  that  are  understood  become  part  of  the  child's 
vocabulary.  The  skillful  teacher  will  give  the  child 
a  broad  basis  of  language. 

Let  this  point  be  emphasized,  that  we  teach  lan- 
guage liberally  in  our  primary  schools,  for  upon  it 
depends  not  only  all  fluent  reading,  but  also  the  intel- 
ligent comprehension  of  .the  text  in  all  other  studies. 

Physical  and  Play  Exercises  in  connection  with 
Mental  Training. 

Hardly  a  paper  or  magazine  can  be  taken  up  at  the 
present  day,  wherein  will  not  be  found  a  paragraph, 
column,  or  page,  concerning  the  evils  of  the  system  in 
our  public  schools.  "  Too  much  cramming,"  "  Too 
many  studies,"  "  No  real  development,"  "  No  care 
for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  child."  These  com- 
plaints are  made  in  many  directions.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  see  whether  there 
is  just  cause  for  complaint  ?  When  the  dissatisfaction 
is  so  general,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  Are 
the  teachers,  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  represen- 
tative educators  of  the  times,  quite  satisfled  with  re- 
sults ?  If  we  read  aright,  the  strongest  protests  come 
from  those  who  surely  know  whereof  they  speak. 

The  American  school  system  is  not  regarded  with 
the  same  degree  of  complacency  as  it  was  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Errors  in  tjie  methods  of  teaching 
are  detected,  because  the  fact  is  slowly  gaining  ground 
the  education  should  pertain  to  the  whole  man.  There 
can  be  no  healthy  intellectual  development  when 
physical  training  is  neglected,  neither  can  there  be 
perfect  health  without  mental  exercise.  Edward 
Smith  says :  "  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  should  be 
carried  on  with  judgment  and  in  due  submission  to 
the  reqirements  of  the  body.  If  study  be  the  duty  of 
the  youth,  let  him  pursue  it  diligently,  and  with  such 
intervals  of  bodily  exertion  as  may  maintain  good  ap- 
petite and  health. 

There  is  so  close  a  relation  between  the  mind  and 
the  body,  such  a  mutual  dependence  one  upon  the  other, 
that  you  cannot  do  violence  to  one  without  injury  to 
the  other,  and  that  violence  is  done  no  one  will 
dispute. 

After  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years  of  entire  free- 
dom, the  child  is  sent  to  school.  Placed  in  a  seat,  he 
is  requested  to  stay  there ;  except  when  reciting,  he 
is  to  sit  up  and  not  speak  to  his  neighbor  nor  play, 
but  study  and  be  very  good  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  he  can  have  a  short  respite ;  and  should  he  fail 
to  come  up  to  the  requirements,  what  then  ?  He  for- 
feits his  play  time.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  child 
cries  out  or  rebels  ?  Need  we  wonder  that  the  little 
girl  said  she  was  too  nervous  to  go  to  school,  afler  a 
trial  of  a  few  days  ? 
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These  long  periods  of  sitting  still,  or  trying  to  do 
so,  are  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  of 
the  child.  Frequently  children  are  removed  from 
school  because  they  are  obliged  to  study  too  hard, 
when  the  real  cause  is  the  unnatural  requirements  of 
the  school.  The  teacher  who  is  so  injudicious  in 
her  treatment  of  the  little  children  fails  herself  to 
come  up  to  the  mark  when  put  to  the  test.  County 
Superintendents  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this. 
These  teachers  are  heartless  and  cruel  without  mean- 
ing to  be  so.  They  do  not  understand  the  child  nature. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mind  should  be  carried  on 
with  judgment.  That  this  may  be  done  in  the 
primary  schools,  there  must  be  an  entire  change  in  the 
order  of  exercises.  Periods  of  study  and  recitation 
must  be  varied  by  frequent  calisthenic  and  play  exer- 
cises. Improvement  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
length  of  tasks  and  hours  of  study  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Michelet  says:  "Children  can  take  in 
but  a  little  each  day.  They  are  like  vases  with  a 
narrow  neck  ;  you  may  pour  little  or  pour  much,  but 
much  will  not  enter  at  a  time." 

There  are  schools — and  they  are  becoming  more 
numerous  as  teachers  become  more  enlightened — 
where  this  plan  of  short  lessons  and  frequent  phys- 
ic:^ exercises  has  been  adopted,  and  the  system  works 
admirably.  I  speak  from  personal  observation.  The 
children  make  greater  progress,  their  minds  have  a 
healthy  development;  and  in  the  pleasant  order 
which  prevails  there  is  nothing  of  the  so-called 
graveyard  quiet,  which  gives  the  person  who  suc- 
ceeds In  obtaining  it  the  reputation  of  being  an  "  ex- 
cellent disciplinarian." 

There  are  many  advantages  in  having  frequent  in- 
tervals for  play  and  physical  exercise.  The  children 
do  not  become  restless  while  at  work ;  they  have 
given  vent  to  their  exuberant  spirits,  while  marching 
and  singing,  or  playing,  and  will  get  to  work  quietly 
and  willingly!  Their  minds  are  toned  by  the  exer- 
cise. It  is  as  natural  for  children  to  be  noisy  as  it  is 
for  birds  to  sing,  and  it  is  better  to  have  organized  or 
licensed  noise  at  stated  times  than  to  be  annoyed  by 
it  constantly,  and  inflict  punishment  or  put  an  unnat- 
ural restraint  upon*the  children. 

At  these  times  also  the  school-room  can  be  venti- 
lated. This  is  no  trifling  advantage ;  it  is  simply 
awful  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  vitiated  air  that 
is  inhaled  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  public 
schools.  Teachers  are  largely  to  blame  for  this.  Of 
course,  they  err  through  ignorance,  but  it  is  ignor- 
ance that  is  inexcusable.  A  practical  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  is  as  important  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  should  be  made 
one  of  the  requisites  for  obtaining  a  certificate.  The 
supreme  indirference  with  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  control  our  physical  organization  is  regarded 
is  lamentable. 

Every  half  hour  is  not  too  frequent  to  engage  in  a 
five-minute  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  change  the 
air  of  the  room.  These  intervals  of  play  and  exer- 
cise also  aflford  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  learning  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  the  wise  instructor  this  is  valuable  knowledge. 
Conclusion, — The  formation  of  character  must 
ever  remain  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  school- 
room. The  effects  of  school  upon  the  life  and  char- 
acter cannot  well  be  measured.  Were  as  much 
money,  time  and  talent  spent  in  correctly  training  the 
young  as  is  spent  in  reforming,  our  reformatory  in- 
stitutions would  be  less  crowded. 

The  influence  of  the  skillful,  enthusiastic  teacher 
is  as  valuable  in  the  primary  as  in  the  high  school. 
Let  those  who  seek  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools 


not  be  content  with  the  mere  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  teachers  themselves  must  strive  to  raise 
the  standard.  The  day  is  approaching  when  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  primary  school  must  not  only  be  lib- 
erally educated,  but  must  have  a  year's  training,  at 
least,  in  the  kindergarten. 

Expending  large  sums  in  the  building  of  fine 
school-houses  is  well ;  but  so  long  as  the  one-hundred- 
doUars-per-month  teacher  is  employed  in  the  high 
school  and  the  thirty-doUars-per-month  teacher  in  the 
primary,  the  imposing  structure  is  but  a  mockery. 
Let  all  boasting  cease  until  justice  is  done  to  the 
children.  The  foundation  must  be  built  strong  and 
sure,  and  the  skillful  workman  alone  can  do  this . 
And  when  the  base  is  secure,  a  superstructure  will 
arise  that  will  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  broad 
land. 

Supt.  Roth,  of  Meadville,  thought  we  should 
not  commit  ourselves  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  word  method.  The  best  method  for  a 
teacher  is  the  one  he  best  understands — even 
though  it  be  the  A  B  C.  Besides,  the  argument 
for  the  word  method  does  not  go  far  enough. 
The  unit  of  thought  is  the  sentence,  and  this  would 
indicate  that  the  sentence  method  is  the  scien- 
tific one.  One  of  our  chief  dangers  is  the  temp- 
tation to  attempt  too  much,  and  produce  mon- 
strosities.    The  stuffing  process  is  encouraged. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Orum,  of  Philadelphia,  said 
she  was  one  of  the  specialists — ^her  specialty 
was  reading.  Jiist  hei:e  is  a  weak  place  in  our 
primary  teaching.  We  not  only  tail  to  make 
good  readers,  but  we  lose  the  physiological 
benefit  we  might  derive  from  proper  training. 
Sensible  instruction  in  reading  would  make  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  health  of  women. 

Supt.  Baer  :  We  will  agree  that  the  best 
teachers  should  be  employed  in  primary  schools, 
if  we  are  allowed  to  define  "best."  It  does  not 
imply  the  most  highly  educated,  nor  those  who 
hold  the  best  certificates;  but  those  who  can 
best  use  what  they  have,  and  impart  it  to  others 
with  energy,  tact,  enthusiasm,  inspiration.  The 
best  scholar  is  not  always  the  best  teacher. 
Heart-power  is  a  factor  to  be  estimated.  With 
this  definition  of  the  best  teachers,  we  say  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  primary  schools  and 
paid  enough  to  keep  them  there. 

Supt.  Shaub  :  Nearly  all  our  schools  are  pri- 
mary, and  the  great  majority  of  pupils  never 
get  beyond  that  grade ;  therefore  we  snould  give 
most  attention  to  this  grade,  leaving  the  higher 
work  to  take  care  of  itself,  except  when  it  needs 
defence.  The  litUe  children  need  the  best  teach- 
ing, the  most  artistic  work  ;  but  the  disposition 
of  Directors  has  been  to  give  more  attention 
and  spend  more  money  upon  the  higher  grades. 
We  need  to  educate  the  people  until  they  de- 
mand good  teachers,  as  they  do  good  preachers. 

Supt.  Shelley  :  The  excellent  paper  mi^ht 
have  gone  further,  and  said  that  primary  in- 
struction is  more  important  than  any  other, 
and  enthusiasm  more  valuable  in  that  grade. 
No  person  is  fit  to  teach  a  primstry  school  who 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  child-mind.  It  would 
be  well  for  this  Association  to  put  on  record  its 
judgment  that  young  high  school  graduates  are 
not  competent  to  step  immediately  into  the 
teacher's  place  in  the  primary  grade.  If  well 
done,  there  is  the  hardest  work,  and  should 
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have  the  best  workers — and  they  should  be  paid 
accordingly. 

Dr.  Jeffers:  Having  taught  both  children 
and  college  students,  I  agree  that  it  is  harder 
work  to  teach  the  litde  ones ;  and  we  of  the 
higher  schools  are  as  deeply  interested  as  any- 
body that  the  work  at  the  foundations  be  well 
done.  Teachers  without  heart-power,  sympa- 
thy, adaptability,  tact,  are  not  wanted  anywhere. 
The  teacher  must  first  be  born,  then  educated. 
With  regard  to  the  specialists,  probably  until 
the  millennium  arrives  we  -shall  have  to  practice 
some  things  we  do  not  approve — so  we  may 
need  specialists  now,  yet  nope  to  get  beyond 
the  necessity  in  the  future.  We  are  told  that 
the  people  must  be  educated  up  to  demand  good 
teachers,  as  well  as  preachers:  but  they  are 
not  educated  up  to  that  point — the  pews  accept 
anjthing  that  is  entertaining,  and  do  not  seek 
for  broad-minded  men ;  the  pressure  for  better 
preparation  of  ministers  comes  from  above — from 
the  Presbyteries — the  preachers  themselves.  So 
it  is  with  doctors ;  so  It  must  be  with  teachers. 

Supt.  LuCKEY :  In  every  discussion  somebody 
denounces  the  "cramming,"  or  I  believe  this 
time  it  is  to  be  called  the  "stuffing"  system. 
Nine  in  ten  who  say  this  don't  know  what  they 
are  talking  about :  much  of  our  work  must  and 
will  be  done  in  that  way — for  instance,  the  up- 
per end  of  the  multiplication  table.  I  am  here 
as  the  defender  of  the  "stuffing"  process  ;  per- 
haps it  is  overdone,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
outcry  about  it  from  those  have  never  consid- 
ered the  subject.  I  believe  in  making  study 
interesting  and  entertaining,  and  therefore  ob- 
ject to  any  attempt  to  model  teachers  upon 
preachers ;  we  don't  want  to  educate  teachers 
so  that  they  will  put  their  audience  to  sleep  or 
wear  them  out  as  preachers  too  generally  do.  The 
natural  gift  makes  the  teacher,  and  without  it 
no  amount  of  education  will  make  anything  but 
a  failure.  I  am  opposed  to  overdoing  the 
"specialty"  business.  The  instruction  of  the 
very  young  children  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  naturally  best  qualified — I  con- 
sider this  of  more  importance  in  the  early  stages 
than  that  the  teacher  be  highly  educated.  I 
agree  that  these  primary  teachers,  who  have  the 
most  difficult  work,  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

Mr.  Shelley  :  If  we  want  to  succeed  in  any 
given  direction,  we  must  make  a  specialty  of  it, 
and  so  become  specialists  for  the  time  being. 

After  a  recess.  Miss  Mary  E.  Speak  man,  of 
West  Chester,  read  the  following  paper  on  the 

PROVINCE  or  OUR  MODEL  SCHOOLS: 
The  Model  School  department  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  our  Normal  schools.  The  practical  bear- 
ing of  this  department  is  the  element  that  elevates 
our  State  diploma  above  that  obtained  in  academies 
or  seminaries. 

The  philosophy  of  the  mind,  its  proper  develop- 
ment and  growth,  all  matters  of  theory,  even  to  the 
surmising  of  the  effect  of  this  teaching  or  that  upon  the 
developing  mind,  may  be  worked  out  in  an  isolated 
manner  by  an  acute  thinker,  but  it  remains  merely 
theory,  and  lacks  the  true  vital  spark  until  wrought  out 
in  practical  work  with  real,  live,  thinking  children. 
Here,  then,  to  furnish  this  field  of  practical  application 
is  the  necesaty  of  a  Model  School  department. 


Human  minds  are  as  various  and  peculiar  in  their 
characteristics,  as  are  the  bodies  which  they  endow, 
therefore  a  set  fonnula  prescribed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  must  be  regarded  only  as  generalization, 
and  must  be  varied  and  rearranged  to  suit  individual 
cases.  Nothing  but  absolute  practice  will  make 
manifest  a  student-teacher's  capacity  or  incapacity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  these  peculiarities.  In  order, 
then,  that  those  studying  to  teach  may  apply  their 
theory,  and  in  order  also  that  instructors  in  the  art  of 
teaching  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  aptness  and  fitness 
of  student  teachers  we  must  have  our  Model  Schools. 

Now,  before  we  look  into  the  details  of  the  Model 
Schools,  we  must  glance  at  a  few  contingencies  nec- 
essary to  the  advantageous  working  of  this  department. 

1 .  The  student  teacher  must  be  imbued  with  the 
ambition  and  love  for  teaching. 

2.  He  must  be  an  enthusiast  almost,  in  his  love 
and  charity  for  humanity  in  general,  and  for  children 
in  particular. 

3.  He  must  be  well-informed  on  all  subjects  upon 
which  he  attempts  to  instruct.  He  must  have  so 
studied  his  subject  that  his  horizon  is  not  bounded  by 
the  narrow  line  of  class  requirements ;  but  he  must 
have  thought  and  made  research  until  he  can  call 
from  the  remote  corners  of  his  sujDJect,  all  that  will 
render  his  instruction  clear,  comprehensive,  and  in- 
teresting. Perhaps  not  one  of  our  Normal  Schools, 
fully  realizes  how  perfectly  impossible  it  is  for  prac- 
tice to  compensate  for  defective  education. 

Our  practice  students  must  have  had  a  thorough 
drill  in  the  rudiments  of  all  the  branches  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  teach,  hence  the  importance  of 
close  examinations  and  high  standards  of  scholarship 
for  admission  to  our  senior  classes.  The  ideal 
preparation  for  our  student-teachers  would  be  to  have 
at  the  head  of  each  department  of  our  normal  schools 
a  professor  who  would  arrange  and  present  his 
instruction  with  the  idea  that  his  students  will  be 
expected  to  impart  the  same  instruction  to  those 
under  their  care.  Then,  would  follow,  a  logical 
arrangement  of  each  subject,  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  partly  resulting  from  the  force  of  a  logical 
habit  of  mind,  and  partly  from  an  instinctive  tendency 
to  follow  a  teacher's  example.  But,  alas !  in  many 
instances  the  students  whom  we  receive  for  practice- 
workers,  seem  to  have  only  a  collection  of  isolated 
facts — well  enough  perhaps  for  examinations,  but 
wholly  unsuited  to  lead  the  mind  of  a  child  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  subject. 

Now,  supposing  our  seniors  to  be  fully  prepared 
for  the  model  school  work  there  is  still  a  great  work 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  practice  department,  to 
furnish  experience,  that  wisest  of  all  teachers. 

1.  We  must  make  of  our  student  an  instructor, 
such  an  instructor  as  .will  awaken  the  interest  of  his 
pupils,  hold  their  undivided  attention,  give  them  a 
real  love  of  study,  and  such  an  impetus  of  enthusiasm 
as  will  carry  them  on  through  their  whole  lives,  if 
not  in  the  special  branches  in  which  it  has  been  his 
privilege  to  instruct  them,  in  various  specialties  into 
which  their  peculiar  tastes  may  lead  them. 

2.  We  wish  to  make  of  our  model  school  worker  a 
dUciplinarian.  Some  argue  that  the  power  to  teach 
as  well  as  we  have  demanded  will  discipline,  without 
further  care ;  this  is,  in  most  cases,  true. 

But  as  there  are,  in  nature,  fields  having  the  soil  to 
yield  abundant  fruitage,  so  overgrown  with  the  wild  un- 
profitable weeds  of  an  uncultivated  state,  that  the  good 
seeds  which  the  husbandman  might  scatter  would  be 
strangled  and  lost,  so  there  are  minds,  individual  minds, 
and  whole  communities  of  minds,  whole  schools,  in 
which  the  first  step  is  to  arrest  the  growth  of  evil. 
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No  matter  how  fine  the  teaching,  no  matter  how 
interested  and  enthusiastic,  there  is  a  moment  when 
the  whole  current  must  be  stayed  and  tnrned  by  the 
personal  force  and  magnetism  of  the  teacher,  and  in 
that  power  of  self-assertion,  and  impercepible  usurpa- 
tion, for  a  time,  of  the  will  of  the  student's  under  his 
charge — lies  the  true  strength  of  the  disciplinarian. 

The  question  now  arises :  Can  this  facility  be  ac- 
quired in  any  amount  of  model  school  drill  ?  If  so, 
how,  and  at  what  cost  ?  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  imparting  instruction  can 
be  developed ;  teachers  acquire  in  the  model  depart- 
ment the  habit  of  doing  accurate  and  systematic  work. 
But  I  humbly  confess,  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
demands  made  upon  it  in  the  matter  of  training  dis- 
ciplinarians. Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  our 
sole  object  is  to  teach  our  student-teacher  to  discipline. 
Let  us  first  imagine  our  model  school  to  be,  in  point  of 
industry,  in  morals  and  manners,  in  a  superior  con- 
dition. The  class  is  submitted  to  the  work  of  a 
senior,  the  Principal  withdraws,  the  students  are  at 
the  mercy  of  inexperience ;  if  there  is  the  least  doubt, 
the  least  wavering  of  purpose,  the  least  hesitation,  the 
quick  instinctive  perception  of  the  child  recognizes  it, 
a  little  respect  for  the  teacher  is  lost,  the  pupils  almost 
imperceptibly,  at  first,  begin  to  manifest  a  critical  in- 
terest in  the  manipulation  of  the  work,  the  mindjs  of 
the  students  become  distracted,  the  matter  of  the  les- 
son is  no  longer  paramount,  but  the  manner  of  the 
teacher ;  submit  that  class,  in  one  school  term  of  five 
months,  to  the  varying  tempers,  modes  of  thought, 
and  degrees  of  scholarship  of  any  five  average  mem- 
bers of  any  Normal  school  senior  class,  and  from 
being  industrious,  sympathetic,  and  polite,  those  pu- 
pils will  become  indifferent,  unyielding,  and  tattling ; 
if  not  wholly  insubordinate — except  to  the  sternest 
coercive  discipline. 

Admitting  this  training  to  be  in  all  cases  beneficial, 
and  in  some  to  result  in  making  successful  disciplin- 
arians, can  we  afford  to  do  it  at  such  a  fearful  cost  ? 
At  the  cost  of  the  moral  and  mental  growth  of  hun- 
dreds of  children,  children  endowed  with  capabilities 
of  usefulness  and  happiness  ?  It  matters  not  if,  even 
in  some  cases  these  be  the  children  of  degradation 
and  poverty ;  they  have  immortal  souls,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  experiment  upon  them  at  the  cost  of  their 
future  well-being.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  one  or 
two  out  of  each  of  our  graduating  classes  should  fail 
in  his  own  school-room  ? 

But  if  this  much  independent  class  work  will  save 
him,  he  will  not  fail.  In  his  own  school-room  he 
will  have  every  incentive  to  good  government ;  upon  it 
depends  largely,  his  success ;  it  is  with  him  now  a 
struggle  for  life ;  there  is  now  no  power  supervising 
him,  to  share  his  responsibility  or  to  shield  or  criticise 
his  blunders;  they  are  open  to  the  gaze  of  all,  and  he 
will  bend  all  his  energy  to  make  his  work  a  success. 

It  seems  impossible  to  impress  upon  the  student 
teacher  that  his  is  a  like  responsibility  in  the  model 
school.  He  will  persist  in  holding  the  Principal  ac- 
countable ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  make  him 
feci  an  interest  in  having  the  students  acquire  an  ag- 
gregate knowledge  of  the  subject  under  training.  At 
the  close  of  a  term  of  this  unsupervised  work,  the  pu- 
pils, knowledge  might  be  compared  to  a  mosaic,  com- 
posed of  just  as  many  stones  as  there  have  been 
practiced  teachers.  Some  are  brilliant,  clear,  and 
firmly  cut,  others  dull,  gray,  and  misshapen,  all  dif- 
ferent, and  the  whole  incongruous.  This,  as  far  as 
my  observation  extends,  has  been  the  condition  of 
affairs,  both  as  regards  discipline  and  study  whenever 
the  practice  student  has  been  left  alone  to  the  man- 


agement of  classes  in  the  model  school  department. 
It  is  disastrous  to  the  condition  of  the  children,  ren- 
dering them  unruly,  disrespectful,  and  indolent. 

Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  ft 
practice  department,  over  which  there  is  constant  and 
able  supervision  during  every  recitation.  There  is 
no  neglect  in  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of 
subject  matter  to  be  taught,  for  each  teacher  knows 
that  his  every  word,  every  thought,  is  under  the  closest 
observation  and  criticism;  the  master  of  the  depart- 
ment if  he  feels  the  lesson  is  being  neglected  in  anj 
point,  has  the  privilege,  and  should  use  it,  both  for 
the  good  of  pupil  and  student-teacher,  to  assume 
control  of  the  class,  and  make  as  many  sample  strokes 
as  are  necessary  to  key  the  practice  work  to  its  proper 
intensity. 

Supposing  this  even  should  fail,  and  the  teacher 
in  training  should  not  profit  sufficiently  by  this 
example  to  accomplish  sure  ends,  the  Principal  sees 
and  knows  where  the  weakness  lies,  and  having  the 
good  of  his  own  students  at  heart,  will  supplement 
the  work,  by  a  strong  review  or  explanation  of  the 
neglected  subject,  when  he  next  takes  control  of  this 
class.  In  this  way  the  symmetry  and  progress  of  the 
child's  education  is  secured,  the  order  of  the  class  is 
maintained,  and  the  zeal  does  not  abate. 

But  you  say  the  student-teacher  does  not  become  a 
practiced  disciplinarian ;  perhaps  not,  but  he  carries 
away  with  him  when  he  goes  to  his  own  school  a 
standard  of  order  and  advancement  for  which  he 
must  strive  in  his  own  work;  instead  of  the  re- 
membrance of  impertinence,  disobedience,  and  in- 
dolence, which  I  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  results 
of  a  long  term  of  unsupervised  experimental  work, 
upon  any  class  of  children. 

My  conclusions,  therefore,  are  that  it  is  better  for 
the  Principal  to  be  present  during  every  recitation 
conducted  by  the  practice  workers,  until  they  have 
fully  proven  their  competence  to  hold  the  undivided 
attention  of  their  listeners. 

Of  course  the  Principal's  presence  is  the  disciplining 
power,  but  this  seems  to  me  the  only  method  which 
affords  any  safety  to  the  model  school  students,  and 
if  properly  handled,  I  think  it  can  be  made  fully  as 
beneficial  to  our  graduates  as  the  plan  of  throwing 
them  upon  their  own  resources  from  the  first. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  tedious  in  matters  of  detail, 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  glance  at  the  method 
which  has  seemed  to  be  most  satisfactory  in  its  re- 
sults in  my  personal  experience. 

Our  seniors  enter  upon  their  practice  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year.  Some  have  argued  that 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  teaching  should  be  done  in  the 
junior  year — this  might  be  a  relief  to  the  students  to 
have  it  so  arranged,  but  it  would  afford  us  still  less 
maturity  of  mind,  still  less  determination  of  purpose, 
and  a  yet  more  imperfect  scholarship;  so,  I  should 
say,  finish  more  of  the  course  studies  in  the  junior 
year,  and  thus  provide  more  leisure  for  the  professional 
studies  and  the  practice  of  teaching  in  the  last  year. 

So  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  our  seniors 
commence  their  work.  For  the  first  two  days  the 
senior  inspects  the  Principal's  teaching  of  the  class ; 
making  general  observations  of  the  advancement  of 
the  students,  taking  notes  of  the  methods  used,  ob- 
serving the  treatment  of  individual  cases  in  points  of 
government,  in  short,  taking  the  keynote  for  his  own 
work  for  the  following  three  days  of  the  week.  After 
this  he  assumes  entire  charge  of  the  class  (under  in- 
spection) for  the  remaining  three  days  of  the  week. 
At  first,  his  highest  ambition  is  to  reach  by  imitation 
the  standard  of  excellence  given.     As  he  gains  inde- 
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peDdence,  fewer  directions  are  given  him,  more  is  de- 
manded of  his  originality.  At  the  semi-weekly  meet- 
ings of  seniors  with  the  Principal,  his  mistakes  are 
pointed  out  to  him ;  if  he  failed  in  class  order,  if  his 
instructions  were  not  clear,  if  they  lack  vitality,  his 
fault  is  made  clear  to  him ;  if  he  cannot  remedy  the 
defect  by  his  own  effort,  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
department  must  if  possible  prescribe  methods  by 
which  the  improvements  can  be  made.  As  the  stu- 
dent's power  increases  the  time  given  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  class  is  lengthened,  never  extending 
over  more  than  two  weeks  at  once — ^but  often  recur- 
ring sometimes  twice,  sometimes  more,  in  one  term. 
By  this  method  the  teacher  in  charge  keeps  the  strict- 
est account  of  the  advancement  of  her  own  students, 
rcsen.'es  to  herself  the  privilege  of  insuring  the  de- 
velopment of  each  branch  of  study,  keeps  the  minds 
of  her  pupils  active  and  the  manners  correct. 

Now,  what  is  done  for  the  graduates  ?  They  are 
enabled  to  teach,  thoroughly  and  carefully,  all  the 
branches  in  the  model  school  curriculum ;  they  carry 
with  them  a  standard  of  advancement  and  order 
which  they  will  ever  seek  to  emulate. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  principal  alone  to 
do  all  the  work  outlined  in  the  above.  She  must 
have  an  able  assistant,  a  practiced  teacher ;  she  may 
be  a  specialist,  but  in  the  branches  over  which  she 
has  control  she  must  be  a  master.  In  point  of 
government  she  must  be  an  example.  In  short,  she 
must  have  such  qualifications  as  will  enable  her  at 
any  time  to  assist  the  Principal  in  her  work  or  fill  ably 
her  place.  She  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  in  all 
methods,  drills,  and  criticisms  of  senior  work.  There 
is  in  this  plan  work  enough  to  occupy  the  full  time  of 
two  competent  instructors. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  render  the  model 
school  an  ideal  school  in  all  respects,  in  museum 
collections  for  object  lessons,  in  books  of  reference, 
in  maps,  globes  and  other  geographical  appliances, 
in  collections  aiding  and  interesting  the  children  in 
the  study  of  natural  history,  in  weights  and  measures, 
in  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  simplest  principles  of 
natural  philosophy ;  so  that  our  practice  workers  will 
become  so  accustomed  to  depending  upon  this  mode 
of  concrete  teaching  that  they  will  demand  the  same 
^pliances  in  their  public  school  Work.  This  is  the 
surest  and  most  direct  way  to  crowd  out  the  old 
abstract  and  Isolated  memory  work  with  which  too 
many  teachers  are  now  contented,  and  which  has 
done  so  much  to  destroy  the  thinking  power  of  our 
students. 

Supt.  Balliet,  of  Carbon :  In  Michigan  they 
arc  very  conscientious,  and  call  these,  not 
"model,"  hvX practice  schools.  However,  they 
ought  to  be,  if  they  are  not,  model  schools.  The 
principal  objections  to  them  are — i.  That  inex- 
perienced teachers  are  permitted  to  experiment 
on  mortal  minds;  2.  That  even  experienced 
teachers  cannot  do  good  work  with  classes 
that  are  continually  changing  hands.  The 
first  objection  has  great  force — it  is  an  outrage 
upon  the  children.  How  should  we  like  to 
be  subjects  for  the  experiments  of  a  barber's 
apprentice  ?  Four  things  go  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  teacher:  knowledge  of  the  matter 
to  be  taught,  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  teaching,  correct  models  for  practice,  and 
experience.  We  want  to  see  experts  work; 
we  are  moulded  more  by  what  we  see  than 
by  what  we  read.  The  experts  in  the  super- 
intendency    can    not  get  as    good  results    by 


telling  teachers  how  to  correct  mistakes  as  by 
doing  the  thing  before  their  eyes.  There  is 
much  that  the  eye  takes  in  which  cannot  be 
told ;  the  best  teachers  cannot  tell  you  how  they 
succeed,  but  you  learn  by  watching  them  at 
work.  Therefore  we  will  do  better  to  set  correct 
models  before  the  inexperienced,  instead  of  let- 
ting them  make  crude  experiments. 

Prof.  Montgomery,  of  Millersville :  Is  it  true 
that  the  children's  minds  are  injured  by  this 
"  experimenting  ?"  In  our  village  and  our  sur- 
rounding township  there  are  good  schools — ^yet 
pupils  from  their  neighborhood  are  sent  to  our 
model  school;  and  though  these  neighboring 
schools  have  teachers  holding  the  first  grade, 
and  our  model  school  is  taught  by  our  senior 
class,  we  are  always  ahead.  Is  not  this  evi- 
dence that  we  have  better  teaching?  You  can- 
not make  a  good  teacher  either  by  observation 
alone  or  by  experiment  alone ;  you  must  com- 
bine the  two,  under  competent  supervision,  and 
this  is  what  we  try  to  do. 

Mr.  Balliet  :  But  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  they  see  experts  at  work. 

Prof.  NoETLiNG,  Bloomsburg :  We  must  guard 
against  making  mere  imitators ;  we  want  origi- 
nality. The  first  requisite  for  a  teacher  is  good 
common  sense — then  sufficient  education.  The 
teacher  must  be  born :  and  you  may  not  have 
more  than  one  who  was  "cut  out"  for  a  teacher 
in  a  Normal  class  of  forty.  Nevertheless,  our 
experience  is  that  the  model  school  pupils 
taught  by  our  seniors  are  in  advance  of  pupils 
of  the  same  age  in  the  surrounding  schools; 
they  frequently  come  to  us  from  them,  and  we 
have  opportunity  for  comparison.  We  do  not 
send  green  seniors  into  the  model  school  with- 
out preparation ;  we  give  them  both  precept  and 
example  before  they  begin ;  and  their  work  is 
constantly  under  inspection  by  the  Princip^d. 
This  practice  school  is  the  strong  point  in  the 
Normal  school — without  it,  we  should  have  no 
advantage  over  other  institutions  as  training 
schools. 

One  word  in  reference  to  primary  teaching : 
we  want  in  the  primary-  schools  the  teachers 
best  fitted  by  nature  and  experience  for  that 
particular  work — not  necessarily  the  best  edu- 
cated. It  is  common  sense  that  they  should  be 
paid  as  well  as  others,  of  course.  Let  us  not  be 
too  ready  to  listen  to  those  who  tell  us  we  may 
be  successful  with  any  method — there  are  good 
methods  and  bad  ones,  and  we  want  to  save  the 
innocent  children  from  pedagogical  quackery. 

PRIMARY   TEACHING. 

Prof.  G.  L.  Maris:  We  often  talk  about 
things  in  these  meetings  without  coming  to  any 
conclusion,  so  far  as  formulating  our  opinion 
goes.  I  will  now  propose  a  resolution  covering 
the  ground  of  the  discussion  in  reference  to  pri- 
mary teachers : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association 
the  teachers  of  primary  schools  should  be  persons  of 
excellent  scholarship  and  large  experience,  and  that 
School  Directors  should  pay  salaries  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  those  best  fitted  for  this  work. 

Resolvedy  That  inexperienced  teachers  should  not 
be  employed  in  primary  schools. 
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Prof.  I.  S.  Geist  :  May  I  ask,  where  shall  we 
put  the  inexperienced  teachers  ?  Shall  we 
make  high  school  principals  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Stine  oflfered  this  resolution,  which  was 
not  seconded : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recommends  to 
School  Directors  the  employment  of  primary  and 
grammar  school  teachers  at  equal  salaries. 

Supt.  Bartch  :  The  lower  grades  need  good 
teachers  most,  and^salaries  should  be  equalized. 
Too  many  young  and  immature  persons  come 
into  primary  schools.  Superintendents  should 
be  more  rigid  in  examination,  and  weed  out  in- 
competents— ^this  will  raise  the  standard,  and 
also  the  salaries. 

Supt»  Shaub  moved  to  adjourn,  and  being 
seconded,  refused  Prof.  Maris'  request  to  allow 
the  resolutions  to  be  first  voted  upon. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  President  stated,  on  calling  to  order,  that 
the  resolutions  pending  at  adjournment 
this  morning  were  now  before  the  Association  for 
dispos^il. 

The  first  resolutions  were  read  an4  adopted ; 
the  second  "was  withdrawn  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

NOMINATION   OF   OFFICERS. 

Nomination  of  officers  for  next  year  being  in 
order,  the  following  were  named  : 

For  President— \^.  H.  Shelley,  York,  (declined); 
N.  C.  SchaefTer,  Kutztown;  S.  A.  Baer,  Reading 
(declined) ;  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Bucks  (declined). 

For  Vice  Presidents— ^\.  Fannie  Boice  (declined) ; 
Supt.  H.  E.  Brooks,  of  Lackawanna;  W.  H.  Shelley. 

For  Secretary — J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer — John  Morrow,  Allegheny. 

For  Executive  Committee — J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  J. 
K.  Gotwals,  G.  W.  Weiss,  S.  H.  Prather,  Mary  E. 
Speakman  (declined),  J.  O.  Knauss,  Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
H.  R.  Roth,  Henry  Houck,  Nannie  Shannon,  J.  L. 
Coughlin,  Rena  Campbell. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — A.  F.  K.  Kraut,  M.  L. 
Knight,  W.  W.  Woodruff  (declined),  S.  A.  Baer  (de- 
cUned),  D.  S.  Keck,  L.  B.  Landis,  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
J.  H.  Werner,  J.  W.  Harvey. 

For  Ticket  Agent—].  Fletcher  Sickel. 

Supt.  Anna  Buckbee,  of  Potter,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on 

TEACHERS  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

The  superficial  observer  says  that  the  object  of  the 
public  schools  is  to  give  intellectual  culture ;  that  In- 
temperance may  cause  moral  or  physical  ruin ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  bring  these  subjects  into  the  school- 
room ;  hence  the  teacher  and  Temperance  or  In- 
temperance, have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Temperance  reformer,  that  the  schools  might  be  made 
an  effective  agency  in  promoting  the  Temperance 
cause;  but  this  would  be  making  the  schools  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  which  would  scarcely  be  legiti- 
mate work  for  a  Teachers'  Association. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  moral  grounds  that 
the  teacher  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  Tem- 
perance issue ;  but  so  long  as  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  is  a  vexed  question,  and  the  position  of  the 


schools  in  relation  to  moral  training  is  not  accurately 
defined,  the  enemies  of  the  cause  can  take  refuge  in 
my  first  statement,  and  refuse  to  interest  themselves 
in  a  question  which  has  only  a  moral  bearing. 

However,  if  we  admit  that  mental  culture  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  schools,  and  can  prove  that 
Intemperance  is  injurious  to  that  culture,  we  will  have 
sufficient  excuse  for  discussing  this  subject  here  and 
now. 

Restricted  by  the  narrow  ground  we  have  taken,  we 
claim  that  Intemperance  impedes  the  progress  of  our 
schools  in  various  ways.  Everywhere  the  efficiency  ol 
the  schools  is  ham|>ered  by  want  of  means.  In  advo- 
cating plans  for  improvement,  we  are  met  with  the 
objection,  "  We  cannot  afford  it.  Had  we  enoug:h 
money,  we  would  build  better  houses,  furnish  them 
comfortably,  supply  them  with  plenty  of  apparatus, 
and  pay  our  teachers  a  fair  compensation."  Yet  in 
this  country  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
annually  for  drink,  not  one  drop  of  which  has  ever 
entered  into  the  national  wealth,  having  nothing  to 
show  for  its  cost  but  diseased  stomachs,  degraded 
homes,  destroyed  industry,  increased  pauperism,  and 
aggravated  crime.  Can  we,  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  education,  look  coolly  on,  and  see  this 
money  wasted,  which  is  so  much  needed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  work,  and  say  Intemperance  does 
not  concern  us  ? 

The  best  mental  work  can  be  done  only  under  the 
most  favorable  physical  conditions ;  and  these  include 
at  least  suitable  food,  clothing,  and  home  surround- 
ings. A  child  deprived  of  these  things  cannot  make 
the  progress  he  otherwise  would ;  and  when  Intemper- 
ance has  robbed  him  of  .them,  it  becomes  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  teacher's  work. 

Intemperance  not  only  robs  the  children  of  cloth- 
ing, food,  books,  and  cheerful  home  influences,  mak- 
ing the  teacher's  work  more  difficult,  and  the  results  , 
less  satisfactory,  but  it  comes  closer  to  our  schools 
than  this.  It  is  a  startling  but  undeniable  fact,  tliat 
many  boys  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation while  yet  in  school.  The  teacher  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  where  his  pupils  spend  their 
evenings,  will  often  be  surprised  and  pained  to  find 
that  boys  who  should  be  studying  at  home  are  wast- 
ing their  time  in  billiard  saloons  and  bar-rooms.  The 
central  attraction  of  these  places  is  liquor;  and  though 
the  boys  may  not  drink  it  themselves,  they  are  likely 
to  form  the  idle  habits  and  copy  the  vicious  manners 
of  those  who  do  drink. 

Evenings  spent  in  this  way  are  ill  calculated  to  fit 
the  scholars  for  hard  study  at  school  the  next  day. 
The  boy  finds  himself  mentally  going  over  the  scenes 
of  the  evening  rather  than  the  lessons  before  him, 
and  the  result  is  that  he  soon  loses  his  interest  in 
study,  and  perhaps  leaves  school  altogether.  He  may 
not  become  an  actual  drunkard,  but  he  neglects  his 
opportunities  for  culture,  and  loses  all  taste  for  it, 
thus  missing  the  best  things  in  life  for  himself,  and  by 
his  example  leading  others  to  do  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  array  of  facts  against  In- 
temperance, if  the  evils  it  wrought  affected  only  the 
present  interests  of  the  pupils,  we  might  feel  justified 
in  letting  it  alone;  but  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the 
future.  The  numerous  instances  in  which  the  bright- 
est intellects  have  been  wrecked,  the  hopes,  the  fruits 
of  years  of  hard  study,  blighted  by  dissipation,  are  too 
well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  Every 
one  admits  the  great  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  liquor- 
shops;  but  we  do  not  act  on  our  knowledge. 

It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  require  a  boy  to  toil  for  years 
to  acquire  what  we  call  an  education,  and  send  him 
out  into  the  world  unprepared  to  preserve  what  he 
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has  gained.  It  is,  of  course,  the  teacher's  duty  togive 
the  highest  degree  of  cuhure  possible.  Does  not  this 
imply  the  duty  to  give  him  the  means  for  preserving 
that  culture  ? 

Perhaps  some  say  that  the  results  of  education  are 
wasted  by  other  causes  than  Intemperance.  Very  likely. 
Knowing  that  business  reverses  may  take  our  homes 
from  us,  does  not  prevent  us  from  insuring  against 
fire,  and  though  numerous  and  unavoidable  causes 
may  prevent  that  success  in  life  which  we  hope  for  as 
a  result  of  education,  this  is  no  reason  for  not  insuring, 
our  intellectual  treasures  against  the  fire  of  alcohol, 
which  will  consume  not  only  our  homes,  but  body, 
brain,  and  soul. 

If  we  admit  that  we  ought  to  guard  our  pupils  from 
the  miseries  that  the  social  glass  entails — no  matter 
whether  taken  at  a  fashionable  dinner,  Brst-class  sa- 
loon, or  the  low  dram-shop — ^if  we  admit  this,  we 
must  next  decide  on  the  means  to  be  used. 

Direct  scientific  instruction  on  the  nature  and  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  way. 
Properly,  I  think,  this  subject  should  be  taught  with 
physiology  or  political  economy.  If  we  cannot  do 
belter,  a  Temperance  Lesson  Book,  of  which  several 
good  ones  have  been  published,  is  a  good  substitute. 

In  teaching  this  as  other  subjects,  the  teacher  should 
understand  principles,  and  choose  his  own  methods. 
Whether  taught  as  physiology,  political  economy,  or 
a  separate  branch,  the  following  points  should  be 
aimed  at  : 

The  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  intelligent  Aipon 
the  subject  of  alcohol,  and  its  natural  effect  upon  ani- 
mal life. 

1.  They  should  be  taught  that  it  adds  nothing 
whatever  to  the  vital  forces  or  vital  tissues ;  it  never 
enters  into  the  elements  of  structure,  but  is  always  a 
disturbing  force. 

2.  They  shoulAbe  taught  that  it  invariably  inter- 
feres with  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  the  mind  can 
get  no  reliable  help  from  it. 

3.  They  should  be  taught  that  alcohol  inflames  the 
baser  passions,  blunts  the  sensibilities,'  and  debases 
the  feelings. 

4.  They  should  be  taught  that  an  appetite  for  drink 
is  certainly  developed  by  those  who  use  it,  which  is 
dangerous  to  life,  destnictive  to  health  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind,  and  in  millions  of  instances  ruinous  to 
fortune  and  all  the  high  interests  of  the  soul. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  consequences  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drink 
may  deter  many  from  forming  this  fatal  habit. 

In  conclusion,  we  maintain : 

1 .  That  the  duty  of  giving  an  education  involves 
the  duty  of  giving  the  means  to  preserve  that  educa- 
tion .  This  work  must  be  done  in  the  home,  the  church, 
or  the  school.  AH  of  the  reasons  that  make  it  advis- 
able for  the  State  to  establish  schools  instead  of  leav- 
ing all  secular  instruction  to  the  home  and  church, 
are  equally  applicable  to  Temperance  instruction. 

2.  That  Intemperance  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
acquirement  and  preservation  of  mental  culture. 

3.  That  instruction  in  the  nature  and  use  of  alco- 
hol would  be  an  effectual  means  of  overcoming  this 
obstacle. 

4.  That  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  give 
this  instruction. 

Prof.  A.  D.  EiSENHAUER,  Norristown:  It 
seems  clear  that  it  is  our  right  and  duty  as 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  regard  to  the 

Ehysical  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  stimu- 
mts  in  general,  and  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and 
opium  in  particular.     It  is  legitimate  to  warn 


pupils  of  their  moral  effects  also — to  quote  Scrip- 
ture on  the  subject,  and  point  out  the  examples 
of  ruin  that  are  only  too  common.  This  is 
more  difficult  than  the  physiological  side,  but 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  a  special 
effort  on  the  teacher's  part  to  meet  it. 

Miss  Lloyd:  I  suppose  we  are  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  iihportance  of  instructing  chil- 
dren in  the  physical  effects  of  intemperance,' 
and  I  believe  in  teaching  the  moral  or  rather 
;>«moral  effects  also ;  but  the  question  iSj  how 
shall  we  do  it?  Perhaps  in  the  good  time  com- 
ing the  text-book  makers  may  help  us.  Where 
there  are  school  libraries,  they  should  contain 
works  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Geist:  Something  has  already  been 
done  in  the  way  of  temperance  text-books. 

Prof.  Larrabee,  of  Wayne,  said.\^e  should 
remember  that  the  subject  includes  temperance 
in  all  things. 

Miss  Lloyd  :  I  suppose  a  correct  definition  of 
temperance  would  be :  Moderate  use  of  what  is 
good — total  abstinence  from  what  is  evil.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Supt.  Prather  offered  this  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  instruction  on  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its 
effects  on  the  human  system  should  be  givf  n  in  our 
public  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Supt.  Harvey  :  I  hope  we  will  pass  this  reso- 
lution. In  my  experience,  when  children  are 
kept  from  school  for  want  of  proper  clothing,  or 
because  their  labor  is  necessary  for  the  family 
support,  it  is  usually  owing  to  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  father.  We  ought  to  speak  plainly 
on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Larrabee:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  opposing  this  action.  I  am  on  that  side 
of  the  question,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
mover,  will  add  another  resolution : 

Resohedj  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  present 
movement  throughout  the  State  to  make  Prohibition 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Prof.  Noss:  When  prohibition  has  become 
law  with  advancing  civilization,  the  future  his- 
torian ought  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  teachers 
were  in  the  front  rank  in  doing  away  with  the 
drink-evil.  We  need  not  be  fanatical,  but  we 
cannot  aflford  to  stop  short  of  recommending 
total  abstinence  and  legal  prohibition. 

Both  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Hays  recited  "The  Maniac." 

After  a  recess.  Prof.  D.  C.  Thomas,  of  Mans- 
field, read  the  following  paper  on  the 

ideal  normal  school  course  : 
Normal  Schools  have  been  standing  on  uncertain 
ground.  Their  function  is  indefinite,  and  by  some  it 
is  doubted  whether  they  have  any.  Claims  have  been 
set  up  for  their  necessity  by  their  friends,  but  they 
have  been  as  often  questioned  and  denied  by  those 
who  have  opposed  them.  Many  have  been  established 
by  men  who  hardly  understood  their  purpose,  except 
in  a  vague  and  general  way,  and  being  without  fixed 
design  they  have  failed  to  accompUsh  satisfactory 
results. 

The  differences  of  opinion  among  the  opponents  of 
the  Normal  School  are  not  more  marked  than  among 
its  friends.     Even  among  its  advocates  its  place  in  our 
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system  of  education  is  not  certainly  fixed,  many  re- 
garding it  as  a  kind  of  top-stone  to  our  High  Schools, 
and  others  advocating  that  it  should  do  the  work 
that  is  in  many  places  incompletely  done  by  the  High 
School,  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  for  col- 
lege— "  sandwiching  "  it,  as  it  were,  between  the  High 
School  and  College.  In  fact  we  may  say  there  is  no 
institution  in  the  land  that  has  so  indefinite  a  hold 
upon  the  educational  public  as  our  Normal  Schools. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  concerning  the  discussion 
of  our  subject  ?  We  confess  that  the  prospect  is  not 
flattering.  The  difficulties  that  meet  us  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  our  subject  are  unrelenting  facte — and 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  not  be  ig- 
nored, but  must  be  met  frankly  and  fearlessly — and 
we,  as  advocates  of  Normal  Schools,  must  be  able  to 
show  that  they  are  an  essential  part  of  our  educational 
system,  and  that  they  fiave  an  important  function  to 
perform  which  no  other  institution  can  supply. 

The  Normal  School  question,  in  some  of  its  phases, 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  nearly  every 
meeting  of  our  Association.  Able  and  exhaustive 
papers  have  been  read  in  our  annual  meetings,  and 
also  in  the  National  Association  itself,  but  yet  more 
light  is  demanded. 

If  the  Normal  School  has  any  claim  to  existence,  it 
must  be  based  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
science  of  education.  But  the  science  of  education 
is  questioned  by  good  authority.  It  is  maintained  by 
some  of  our  ablest  thinkers  and  best  educators  that 
there  is  a'philosphy  of  education  derived  from  prin- 
ciples, but  no  science  based  upon  facts.  Most  of  what 
passes  for  educational  science  is  merely  educational 
art — empirical  processes  based  upon  observation.  It 
is  held  that  "  many  great  thinkers,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  philosophized  about  education.  Solo- 
mon, Plato,  Aristotle,  Luther,  Bacon,  Comenius,  Mil- 
ton, Locke,  Rousseau,  Cousin,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Diesterweg,  Hamilton,  Mann,  Wayland,  Porter,  and 
others,  have  propounded  maxims  of  great  value,  but 
these  do  not  constitute  a  science."  The  many  and 
essential  disagreements  of  educators  are  urged  as  ad- 
ditional proof  that  there  is  no  settled  science  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  even  questioned  whether  teaching  is  a 
profession,  because  it  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  profession,  as  do  law,  medicine,  or  the- 
ology. The  Normal  School,  therefore,  is  attempting 
to  prepare  teachers  for  a  profession  which  has  no  resd 
existence.  It  is  a  calling  rather,  which  young  men 
and  women  follow  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in 
life,  with  no  purpose  of  making  it  a  life-work,  but 
using  it  rather  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  of  the 
professions. 

The  difficulties  presented  in  the  foregoing  catalogue 
are  the  real  issues  of  to-day — these  are  not  mere  fan- 
cies, they  are  stubborn  facts,  and  some  of  them,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  stoutly  urged  and  manfully  de- 
fended here  in  this  assemblage.  These  difficulties 
are  by  no  means  all  that  have  been  urged  against  our 
Normal  Schools — nor  even  a  greater  part  of  what  has 
been  said — and  we  may  ask.  With  what  degree  of  suc- 
cess have  we  been  able  to  gainsay  them  ? 

The  objections  which  we  have  enumerated  are 
among  the  more  important  ones,  and  have  been  pre- 
sented to  show  something  of  the  hardships  of  the  task 
before  us.  The  uncertain  ground  upon  which  the 
Normal  School  stands — its  indefinite  function — the 
variety  of  opinions  among  its  friends — the  question 
whether  'education  is  a  science,  and  whether  peda- 
gogy is  a  profession — are  among  the  many  questions 
which  confront  us  in  the  outset  in  the  report  of  a 
course  of  study.    Well  may  we  ask :  What  shall  such 


a  course  embrace  ?  Can  such  a  course  be  definitely 
laid  down  ?  Has  it  as  yet  been  done  ?  Who  is  able 
to  do  it?  And  yet  we  are  expected  to  present  not 
only  a  course  of  study,  but  "The  Ideal  Normal 
Course."  In  every  department  of  rational  effort,  the 
end  in  view  determines  the  means  to  be  employed. 
Hence,  before  attempting  to  present  any  course  of 
study  for  our  consideration,  let  us  inquire : 

1.  Should  the  teacher  have  special  preparation  for 
his  work  ? 

2.  Where  shall  this  preparation  be  obtained  ? 

3.  What  shall  be  the  course  of  study  necessary  to 
Ornish  such  preparation? 

The  first  of  these  questions  we  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  No  business  or  profession  can  be  so  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in,  as  by  those  who  have  had  spe- 
cial preparation  for  their  work.  The  blacksmith  must 
learn  his  trade,  the  lawyer  must  become  master  of  his 
profession,  the  doctor  cannot  gain  his  professional 
knowledge  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  nor  the  carpenter 
learn  his  trade  in  the  dissecting-room.  In  the  pre- 
sentation of  our  report  we  desire  then  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  the  following  points  concerning 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher : 

1.  The  teacher  must  possess  such  natural  qualifica- 
tions of  head  and  heart,  and  such  general  scholarship, 
as  will  comply  with  the  legal  requirements  for  obtain- 
ing a  license  to  teach. 

2.  He  should  possess,  in  addition  to  this  general 
scholarship,  a  knowledge  of  specific  methods,  which 
constitutes  a  special  fitness  for  teaching. 

3.'  He  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  body  of 
doctrine  which  underlies  the  processes,  and  assures 
their  validity. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  above  statements,  we 
readily  see  that  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  may  be 
classed  under  two  divisions:  I.  General  preparation; 
and,  2.  Professional  preparation. 
'  It  is  usually  claimed  that  the  general  preparation, 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  Literary  Institution, 
and  that  the  professional  preparation  belongs  legiti- 
mately to  the  Normal  School.  Concerning  the  first, 
the  general  preparation,  two  questions  naturally  arise : 

1.  Of  what  should  such  preparation  consist? 

2.  Where  shall  such  preparation  be  obtained  ? 
The  object  of  a  general  education  is  to  improve  the 

condition  of  society  and  to  secure  the  stability  and 
purity  of  the  government.  The  value  of  education 
in  this  respect  is  acknowledged  by  the  civilized  world, 
and  accordingly  every  nation  has  in  some  form  or 
other  provided  for  the  education  of  her  people.  The 
kind  of  education  provided  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  civilization  and  the  form  of  government,  and  is 
largely  moulded  by  the  notion  any  people  have  of 
what  constitutes  good  citizenship.  This  opinion 
varies  as  widely  as  do  the  nations  of  earth.  In  the 
United  States  our  ideas  of  what  is  best  for  the  general 
good  of  society  determines  what  is  most  essential  in 
culture,  and  accordingly  what  should  be  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teacher.  And  again  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  each  separate  State  in  the  Union  may  re- 
quire a  different  standard  of  culture  and  training. 
Our  own  great  commonwealth,  with  her  vast  resources 
and  manufacturing  interests,  her  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural products,  requires  in  her  citizens  a  fitness 
peculiar  to  her  interests.  Thus  we  see  that  the  gen- 
eral qualifications  in  different  communities  are  variable, 
to  which  the  general  preparation  of  the  teacher  must 
conform.  Nor  docs  this  standard  become  constant  in 
any  given  community  unless  fixed  by  legislative  en- 
actment. The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
wisdom  and  counsel  of  her  ablest  educators,  has,  so 
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far  as  elementary  instruction  is  concerned,  provided 
a  course  of  study.  This  is  an  inheritance  bequeathed 
to  every  boy  and  girl  born  upon  her  soil,  be  they  rich 
«r  poor,  high  or  low.  Furthermore,  provisions  have 
been  made  whereby  communities  so  desiring  can  ex- 
tend this  course  of  instruction  almost  indefinitely  un- 
der sanction  of  law.  And  accordingly  an  advanced 
coarse  of  study  has  been  established  in  nearly  every- 
important  town  in  our  State. 

The  curricula  adopted  by  High  Schools,  Acade- 
mies and  Seminaries,  are  essentially  the  same — nearly 
■niform.  Such  curricula  are  the  outgro\iah  of  expe- 
rience and  the  demands  of  society,  and  consequently 
improvements  and  additions  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  as  the  progress  in  society  demands.  We  may 
be  asked :  Is  such  a  course  of  study  Ideal  ?  It  is  true 
we  might  fancy  a  vastly  different  course  of  study,  but 
would  such  a  course  have  the  assent  of  the  body  of 
educators?  The  Ideal  course  must  not  only  conform 
with  the  demands  of  society,  but  it  must  appeal  for 
recognition  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  our 
ablest  educators. 

In  reply  to  the  question :  In  what  should  the  teach- 
er's preparation  consist  as  to  subject-matter  ?  we  would 
answer : 

1.  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  branches  as  required  by  law  in  elementary  in- 
stmction. 

2.  Such  additional  branches  as  are  required  by  the 
community  in  which  he  is  to  teach. 

3.  And  such  supplementary  and  kindred  topics  as 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  go  beyond  what  is  in  the 
•rdtnary  text-book. 

"We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  question, 
maraely :  W^here  shall  the  teacher's  general  prepara- 
tion be  obtained  ?  Our  unequivocal  reply  is,  At  th6 
Normal  School.  We  are  aware  that  this  opens  a 
question  about  which  there  is  much  controversy  and 
antagonism  of  interest.  We  find  ourselves  upon  the 
forbidden  territory  of  academic  instruction.  High 
Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries,  are  largely  en- 
g:^ed  with  academic  instruction.  In  fact,  it  is  their 
chief  business,  and  by  a  sort  of  traditional  notion  they 
have  come  to  claim  this  as  their  exclusive  privilege, 
and  that  teaching  subject-matter  in  Normal  Schools 
is  an  illegitimate  innovation  upon  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  both  public  and  private  schools.  But  let  us 
remember  that  privilege  in  this  case  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  exclusive  right.  Normal  Schools  have  a 
specific  work,  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  teach- 
er's proficiency  not  alone  in  professional  work,  but  also 
in  subject-matter.  Graduates  of  Normal  Schools  are 
closely  criticised  in  this  respect.  No  institution  should 
be  held  responsible  for  that  which  it  does  not  teach. 
As  well  might  we  deny  the  right  to  the  medical  col- 
lege of  teaching  botany  and  chemistry,  because  these 
subjects  are  taught  in  other  schools.  Every  institu- 
tion claims  the  right  of  self-protection  in  this  respect, 
and  assumes  the  right  to  teach  all  the  subjects  that 
■nderlie  and  immediately  affect  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  their  profession.  While  then  we  concede  that 
academic  instruction  is  given  outside  of  Normal 
Schools  (and  well  given,  too),  yet  it  is  done  in  a  gen- 
eral way — a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  all 
that  is  given  and  all  that  is  required.  But  the  teacher 
requires  a  different  preparation  from  this.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  teacher  requires  no  better 
preparation  in  the  branches  than  the  lawyer.  A  fair 
general  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  will  sufHce 
tiie  latter,  but  the  former  must  have  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  as  to  enable  him  to  impart  that  knowl- 
edge to  others.    If  it  is  conceded  that  a  teacher  should 


know  more  of  a  subject  than  he  is  required  to  teach, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  branches  should  exceed 
that  required  of  the  pupil.  Where  is  such  knowledge 
to  be  obtained  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  school  where 
the  instruction  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
grade. 

Again,  unprofessional  institutions  teach  the  various 
branches  mainly  with  reference  to  the  discipline  they 
afford.  The  professional  school  teaches  them  from 
the  teacher's  standpoint  as  applied  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  one  the  branches  are  taught  with  refer- 
ence to  their  importance  as  elements  of  education,  in 
the  other  with  reference  to  their  practical  application 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  A  well-regulated  Normal 
School  will  instruct  students  in  the  principles  and  de- 
tails of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public 
school,  with  a  view  of  securing  that  comprehensive 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  successful  teaching. 
The  instruction  in  all  branches  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  course  of  training  which  is  calculated  to  evoke 
methods  and  cultivate  didactic  habits  of  thought 
and  expression.  Academic  studies  or  subject-matter 
should  be  included  in  a  Normal  School  course.  It 
forms  no  small  part  of  the  work.  It  is  the  frame- 
work of  a  course  of  study  upon  which  all  the  profes- 
sional work  is  placed.  A  Normal  School  course  of 
study  without  the  subject-matter  would  be  about  as 
useless  as  the  human  body  without  the  skeleton.  Pro- 
fes^onal  studies  may  be  taught  abstractly,  but  not 
successfully.  Having  taken  the  position  that  subject- 
matter  should  be  taught  in  our  Normal  Schools,  and 
should  comprise  an  important  part  of  the  course  of 
study,  we  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  hold  for  the  reasons  given,  that  Normal 
Schools  may  give  academic  instruction,  but  they 
should  not  do  academic  work — i.  ^.,  they  should  give 
academic  training  to  the  teacher,  but  should  not  at- 
tempt to  give  academic  instruction  to  those  who  in- 
tend only  to  become  general  scholars,  or  to  engage  in 
other  professions. 

If  Normal  Schools  have  any  claim  to  existence  it 
must  be  by  sanction  of  law.  They  are  creatures  of 
the  law,  created  by  the  law,  and  exist  under  the  law. 
They  are  created  with  certain  specific  functions  and 
privileges.  The  work  to  which  they  are  to  address 
themselves  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  our  com- 
mon schools.  No  other  class  of  persons  is  named. 
No  other  class  is  invited  to  attend. 

State  aid  is  offered  only  to  those  who  intend  t« 
teach,  and  upon  certain  conditions.  No  distinctly 
legitimate  Normal  School  can  allow  any  but  those 
who  intend  to  teach  to  enter  their  halls  as  students. 
Some  of  our  Normal  Schools  are  fitting  young  men  to 
enter  college,  and  young  ladies  to  enter  seminaries — 
others  are  preparing  young  men  for  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine ;  and  thus  we  have  come  into  fear- 
ful competition  with  both  public  and  private  schools. 
Their  nondescript  functions,  and  the  uncertain  and 
mixed  character  of  the  work  which  is  oflen  done  by 
them,  have  weakened  the  confidence  of  many  of  our 
ablest  educators,  and  brought  the  system  into  disre- 
pute. There  may  have  been  an  excuse  for  this  de- 
parture in  some  period  of  their  struggle  for  existence ; 
but  at  the  present  time,  with  a  liberal  State  aid  and 
large  appropriations,  they  ought  rapidly  to  resume 
their  appropriate  and  distinctive  work.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  gain  the  respect  and  maintain  the  dignity 
that  pertains  to  the  high  trust  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  our  care. 

It  may  be  urged  that  academic  instruction  in  Nor- 
mal Schools  is  no  better  given  than  in  other  schools, 
and  often  not   so  well.     This   may  be  true.     But  it 
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ought  not  to  be  so.  The  work  done  in  our  Normal 
schools  differs  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  The 
student  in  the  Normal  school  is  not  only  taught  Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic,  Grammar,  etc.,  but  he  is  taught 
how  to  teach  these  branches.  In  the  Normal  school 
the  student  and  teacher  should  be  able  to  enter  into 
the  higher  life  of  the  work. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  an 
Ideal  Normal  School  Course  of  Study  may  exist  with- 
out the  Ideal  Normal  School,  but  the  Ideal  Normal 
School  cannot  exist  without  the  ideal  course  of  study. 
In  our  report  we  wish  fo  be  understood  that  our  Ideal 
Course  of  Study  goes  with  our  Ideal  Normal  School, 
and  our  conception  of  what  a  Normal  school  and 
course  of  study  should  be,  is  also  our  Ideal  Normal 
School  and  course  of  study.  It  must  be  observed  also 
that  a  very  large  part  of  a  course  of  instruction  repre- 
sents solid  work.  This  cannot  be  easily  represented 
on  paper.  In  any  school  the  Faculty  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  work.  In  the  Ideal  Normal  School  the 
Faculty  is  composed  of  instructors,  chosen  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  several  departments. 
If  their  qualifications  and  training  are  not  superior  to 
those  who  occupy  the  surrounding  schools,  how  can 
the  work  be  better  done  in  the  one  than  the  other  of 
these  schools  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  general  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  the  subject-matter  of  a  course 
of  study.  We  now  come  to  the  professional  prepara- 
tion and  course  of  study.  For  convenience  of  pre- 
sentation, we  would  arrange  the  teacher's  professional 
preparation  under  the  following  general  heads : 

I.  Practical,  embracing  school  supervisicm,  grading, 
course  of  study,  examinations,  the  art  of  instructing 
and  governing,  school  architecture,  school  hygiene, 
an^  school  law. 

II.  Historical,  embracing:  i.  A  study  of  the  edu- 
cational work  and  writings  of  Bacon,  Milton,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Spencer,  Comenius,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Diesterweg,  Willard,  and  Mann;  and,  2. 
Systems  of  education  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland. 

III.  Theoretical,  embracing :  I.  Psychology  and  its 
application  to  methods  of  instruction ;  2.  Philosophy 
of  education;  3.  Principles  of  education;  and,  4. 
Methods  of  instruction. 

We  would  regard  what  is  comprehended  in  the 
above  as  the  minimum  of  professional  work  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  a  two-years'  course,  and  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  usual  subject-matter  of 
the  course.  Students  should  be  well  prepared  before 
entering  the  Junior  Course,  else  the  professional  work 
will  necessarily  be  crowded  out,  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  They  are  not  required  to  graduate  within  a 
given  limit  of  time,  but  are  required  to  do  a  given 
amount  of  work.  Students  should  have  also  a  daily 
exercise  in  practice-teaching,  until  they  have  attained 
the  required  skill  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 

The  term  Didactics,  as  found  in  most  of  our  Normal 
School  catalogues,  is  used  to  cover  a  large  portion  of 
what  is  called  professional  work.  The  use  of  this 
term  leaves  the  amount  of  work  very  indefinite,  and 
there  are  too  many  cases  on  record  where  students 
have  taken  all  the  professional  work  in  twenty-one 
weeks — literally  crammed  through.  The  result  must 
be  manifest.  In  the  fined  examination  such  persons 
will  invariably  give  loose,  general  opinions,  instead  of 
fundamental  answers.  Professional  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  this  way  is  of  very  little  value — it  is  a  mere 
pretense.  Shams  in  any  profession  or  calling  are 
bad  enough,  but  sham  teachers  are  of  all  things  the 
most  intolerable,  and  do  incalculable  damage  to  the 


cause  of  education.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
arrange  a  course  of  study  with  a  formidable  array  of 
high-sounding  terms,  but  this  alone  does  not  repre- 
sent either  solid  work  or  culture.  What  is  most 
needed  in  connection  with  any  course  of  study  is 
time — ^time  for  thought — time  for  growth.  Students 
may  be  crammed  full  of  subject  matter  and  lectures, 
but  unless  this  matter  has  been  digested  and  assimi- 
lated, it  will  be  of  little  use  to  them  in  after  years. 
Teachers  who  are  sent  from  our  Normal  schools 
should  have  acquired  habits  of  accurate  thought.  A 
person  who  is  not  a  thorough  student  and  close 
thinker  will  never  make  a  good  teacher. 

Too  little  attention  is  usually  given  to  the  histor>- 
of  education.  The  history  of  an  art  or  science 
enables'  us  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
takes  note  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and 
prepares  us  to  judge  more  accurately  concerning  the 
wants  of  the  future.  History  should  also  embrace  an 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  educational  topics  and 
important  educational  controversies  of  the  day. 

The  argument  for  the  course  of  study  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  there  is  a  science  of  education, 
and  that  it  is  essential  for  the  teacher  to  master  the 
professional  work  in  our  Normal  schools.  It  is  true 
such  a  science  may  not  yet  exist  in  its  perfected  state. 
All  the  facts  concerning  education  may  not  have  been 
cast  into  articulate  form.  Some  of  the  relations  of 
mind  and  matter  may  have  baffled  the  shrewdest  in 
vestigation  and  keenest  research  after  the  principles 
which  underlie  all  fundamental  truth.  The  will  and 
its  relations  to  the  emotions  and  mental  activities  may 
not  have  been  fully  determined.  But  which  of  the 
sciences  ij  complete  ?  Science  is  inductive.  New 
facts  are  constantly  added  to  the  experience  of  the 
past.  Is  not  art  in  every  department  of  social  econ- 
omy undergoing  vast  modifications?  So  the  art  of 
teaching  is  to-dayi  as  never  before,  receiving  abund- 
ant verification  and  improvement  from  the  revelations 
of  scientific  investigation  and  experience. 

'Educators  everywhere  are  engaged  in  a  crusade  for 
facts  and  principles.  And  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  three  R's  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  three 
M^s ;  and  what  is  engaging  the  master  spirits  of  edu- 
cation, at  the  present  time,  is  not  readin',  'ritin*, 
'rithmetic,  but  mind,  matter,  method.  The  relations 
of  these  are  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  the  true 
teacher.  If  the  science  of  education  is  not  apace 
with  other  sciences,  it  must  b&  remembered  that  it 
is  one  of  the  latest,  and  is  the  most  subtle,  profound, 
and  intricate  of  them  all — the  science  of  sciences — 
the  standard  by  which  the  validity  of  all  other 
sciences  must  be  determined. 

In  conclusion,  allow  us  to  repeat  that  in  the  course 
of  study  suggested,  three  distinct  lines  of  training 
have  been  marked  out — the  academic,  practical  and 
theoretical.  These  we  have  regarded  as  equally  pro- 
fessional, because  they  are  directly  and  intimately 
related  to  the  teacher's  work.  A  careful  and  thought- 
ful study  of  these  will  reveal  to  him  a  higher  ideal 
of  his  profession — will  give  him  a  broader  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  powers  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments, thus  transforming  a  mere  handicraft  into  a 
liberal  art,  and  elevating  an  occupation  to  the  dignity 
and  nobility  of  a  profession. 

Supt.  Woodruff:  I  hold  that  the  Nomial 
course  is  defective  in  being  too  thin ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  students,  in  the  time  allotted,  to  be- 
come so  familiar  with  all  the  studies  that  they  can 
teach  them  with  enthusiasm."  Young  people 
are  more  anxious  to  graduate — to  get  the  di- 
ploma— ^than  to  get  that  mastery  of  their  studies 
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which  qualifies  them  for  teaching.  They  get 
the  diploma  (and  it  seems  easier  to  get  it  than 
to  pass  the  professional  examination  of  some 
svipierintendents),  and  having  got  it,  they  stop 
right  there,  and  never  get  further — they  have 
not  acquired  a  love  of  study.  Underlying  the 
Normal  course  should  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
college  course,  wherever  acquired.  There 
should  be  a  discipline  of  the  mind  and  develop- 
ment of  the  power  to  generalize,  before  taking 
the  didactics  of  the  Normal  course.  In  study- 
ing for  the  diploma,  the  student  does  not  get  the 
culture  he  needs,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not 
time.  You  can  cram  the  contents  of  a  book  on 
psychology,  but  mastery  of  the  principles  of 
mental  philosophy  that  enables  you  to  apply 
them  in  actual  work  is  the  product  of  a  course 
not  found  in  our  Normal  schools.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  very  thorough  in  their  special 
department,  but  nothing  they  can  give  will 
make  up  for  the  want  of  broad  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Everybody  who  proposes  to  take  the 
Normal  school  course  should  first  have  the 
general  culture  of  a  college  course  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  then  two  years  of  first-class  Normal 
training,  to  teach  him  how  to  use  what  he 
knows — to  perfect. his  knowledge  by  use.  This 
is  my  ideal  Normal  course. 

Prof.  Sensenig  :  It  is  true  that  many  Normal 
graduates  do  not  have  what  the  Principals  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  possess ;  but  we  believe 
they  are  earnest  workers,  and  doubt  whether 
they  are  very  inferior  to  college  graduates — 
there  are  some  college  graduates  who  know  less 
than  some  Normal  graduates.  As  we  look  over 
the  Superintendents  and  leading  educators  of 
the  State,  we  find  the  schools  of  the  Normal 
men  as  far  advanced  as  those  of  the  college 
graduates.  It  is  not  fair  to  pick  out  the  weaker 
graduates  and  exhibit  them  as  samples.  We 
.  have  had  a  college  graduate  who  could  not 
make  even  the  elementary  diploma;. he  has 
taught,  holds  a  certificate,  and  may  be  a  good 
teacher — ^but  he  could  not  pass  that  examina- 
tion. Of  course  it  would  be  unfair  to  take  such 
such  a  case  as  representative.  I  believe  in 
scholarship  supplemented  by  professional  train- 
ing; and  this  is  a  work  of  time.  No  doubt 
many  graduate  from  Normal  schools  and  get 
diplomas  who  ought  not ;  but  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility largely  with  the  Superintendents  who 
assist  at  the  examination,  and  vote  to  pass  them  ? 
It  is  their  business  to  do  the  sifting,  and  the 
second  diploma  is  only  granted  upon  their  en- 
dorsement. The  professional  part  of  the  course 
should  be  made  more  prominent;  and  the 
character  of  the  final  examination  might  be 
profitably  modified  so  as  to  test  the  pupils  more 
thoroughly  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

Supt.  Cough  LIN :  I  could  give  a  case  where 
the  Superintendent  refused  to  endorse  the 
papers,  and  the  teacher  holds  the  diploma  not- 
withstanding. The  Normal  course  needs  to  be 
thicker  rather  than  longer — less  subjects  per- 
haps, but  more  thoroughly  mastered.  Think  of 
a  sixteen-year-old  pupil  giving  one  year  to 
Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, etc.,  etc. — I  cannot  remember  the 
whole  catalogue,  but  there   are    several  other 


branches.  Everybody  knows  that  a  vast  amount 
of  this  work  is  merely  memorized,  and  will  slip 
away  in  a  short  time. 

Supt.  Prather  :  College  graduates  are  not 
expected  to  be  prepared  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  yet  young  people  fi-esh  from  city  and 
country  schools  are  expected  to  pass  examina- 
tion for  teachers.  Of  course,  examinations  are 
not  perfect  tests — some  know  more  than  the  re- 
sults of  examination  show;  others  answer  all 
the  questions,  and  turn  out  failures.  We  can't 
make  teachers  of  everybody — neither  college 
nor  Normal  school  can  "make  a  whistie  of  a 
pig's  tail."  We  must  not  expect  every  graduate 
to  be  a  successful  teacher. 

Prof.  Kemp:  I  am  a  college  graduate  and  a 
teacher  in  a  Normal  school.  Several  teachers 
in  our  school  are  college  men,  and  I  challenge 
any  school  in  the  commonwealth  to  produce 
more  enthusiastic  and  successful  workers.  We 
are  told  that  no  Normal  school  is  justified  in 
preparing  students  for  college.  Why  not? 
These  schools  receive  only  part  of  tlieir  support 
from  the  State,  and  can  only  be  justly  required 
to  return  an  equivalent  for  what  they  receive. 
It  is  not  the  schools  which  prepare  pupils  for 
college  that  bring  the  Normal  system  into  disre- 
pute, but  tiiose  which  impress  upon  their  pupils 
that  no  education  is  complete  outside  the 
Normal  school,  that  they  possess  the  sum  total 
of  culture.  No  teacher  is  prepared  to  enter  the 
school-room  without  liberal  culture,  and  this 
should  precede  the  professional  course. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  The  question.  What  is  ex- 
pected of  Normal  "schools  ?  should  determine 
their  course.  They  are  State  institutions,  estab- 
lished for  the  definite  purpose  of  preparing 
teachers :  any  other  use  of  them  is  a  perversion. 
No  one  has  any  right  to  expect  them  to  prepare 
pupils  for  college,  or  for  business — there  are 
schools  designed  to  meet  these  wants.  We  do 
not  send  our  sons  to  medical  or  law  schools  for 
a  general  education,  because  they  are  profess- 
ional schools ;  and  until  the  Normal  schools  be- 
come professional  in  the  same  sense,  pupils  will 
conae  to  them  for  A  B  C  and  spelling — "aca- 
demic** work,  as  they  call  it.  Then  about  the 
examinations:  The  examiners  are  met  on  their 
arrival,  and  presented  with,  a  sketch  of  what  the 
class  have  gone  over,  and  their  questions  must 
be  limited  to  that.  Great  pressure  is  brought  to 
to  bear  upon  us  to  pass  the  pupils :  the  Princi- 
pals do  not  say  " Here  they  are;  deal  with  them 
on  their  merits;'*  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cuses for  weakness  and  failure — sickness,  over- 
work, etc.,  (true  enough,  no  doubt,  considering 
what  was  crowded  through) — and  the  examiners 
are  human,  and  not  proof  against  appeals  to 
sympathy  and  charity;  and  so  many  pass  who 
ought  not;  and  then  the  Normal  school  men 
come  here  and  coolly  tell  us  that  the  examiners 
are  weak,  and  are  to  blame  for  the  failures — 
after  begging  us  to  let  them  through.  Of  course 
we  deserve  blame,  but  hardly  from  that  quarter. 
There  are  others  here  who  can  testify  from  ex- 
perience that  when  a  Superintendent  does  stand 
up  firm  and  insist  on  a  thorough  test  or  no 
diploma,  there  are  those  who  do  their  best  tf) 
make  it  "warm"  for  him;  and  it  won't  do  fur 
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these  men  to  criticise  our  weakness.  To  con- 
struct an  ideal  course,  we  need  first  to  have  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  several  educational 
agencies.  The  advent  of  Normal  schools  broke 
up  the  academies  which  once  bridged  the  gap 
between  common  school  and  college,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  provide  for  the  work  thus 
left  undone.  The  Normal  course  ignores  the 
classics  practically — the  Latin  they  gfive  is  not 
worth  speaking  of.  We  want  to  unify  all  the 
educational  forces — ^to  have  a  system^  which 
now  we  have  not.  The  course  is  entirely  within 
the  control  of  the  Normal  schools  themselves 
and  the  State  Department — ^they  prescribe  it — ^so 
probably  the  examining  Superintendents  will 
escape  blame  for  its  defects  and  weaknesses. 

Dr.  Higbee:  This  question  is  one  of  deep 
interest  to  me,  as  it  ought  to  be  to  every  one  in- 
terested in  the  educational  work  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  but  we  must  deal  with  it  practically 
while  we  are  considering '  it  ideally.  I  have 
been  round  among  the  Normal  schools,  and  I 
wish  to  state  here  3iat  so  far  as  they  have  gone 
the  examinations  have  been  excellent,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  examiners  and  the  pupils ;  and  the 
schools  are  not  turning  out  quacks — nor  finished 
scholars,  of  course.  I  wish  the  day  might  come 
when  they  could  have  the  material  of  which 
such  might  be  made.  Could  we  have  good  lo- 
calities, master  minds  in  every  subject  taught, 
good  buildings,  plenty  of  money,  good  boys  and 
girls,  then  we  might  venture  to  promise  that  the 
Normal  schools  should  furnish  capable  teachers 
for  most  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  Normal  School  and 
college — the  college  is  intended  for  liberal  cul- 
ture, and  does  not  pretend  to  make  teachers. 
Some  of  their  graduates  will  make  good  teachers, 
and  many  poor ;  some  will  go  through  college 
or  Normal  school,  or  both,  and  come  out  num- 
skulls— ^but  Directors  ought  not  to  be  many 
years  finding  them  out.  We  do  not  need  so 
much  to  fix  the  curriculum,  as  to  fix  the  Princi- 
pals and  Professors.  They  should  be  men  of 
the  broadest  culture  possible ;  and  when  we  can 
get  these,  we  should  turn  the  others  out.  We 
want  scholars — not  holders  of  sheepskins,  but 
men  of  culture — ^for  Normal  professors  and  Su- 
perintendents. Some  of  our  Normal  schools  are 
making  a  good  character  for  themselv^es ;  I  have 
found  in  them  keen  scholars,  doing  noble  work 
for  their  schools.  We  want  the  men  for  these  posi- 
tions, and  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  perhaps 
most  of  our  teachers  will  be  scholars.  Will  that 
day  come?  It  is  coming  now!  The  whole 
Commonwealth  is  alive  on  the  question  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  I  do  not  beheve  any  State  in  my 
native  New  England  could  bring  together  an 
assembly  so  fully  awake  on  the  subject  as  we 
are  here.  We  are  not  behind :  let  us  go  forward 
— not  Quarreling  about  names,  but  seeking 
scholarship,  whether  obtained  in  college,  or  uni- 
versity, or  Normal  school,  or  at  the  plow. 

On  motion  of  Dep.  Supt.  HoucK,  Col  Cope- 
land,  of  Indiana,  and  President  Hill,  of  Lew- 
isburg  University,  were  given  the  privileges  of 
the  floor. 

Association  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  programme  announced  for  this  session 
was  an  "Exhibition  and  Class  Exercises** 
by  Indian  pupils  from  the  Training  School  at 
Carlisle.  After  music.  Miss  M.  Frances  Boicb 
read  two  selections — "  The  Children "  and 
"Tam  O'  Shanter." 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  class  having  taken  their  places 
on  the  stage,  Supt.  Baer,  (in  the  absence  of 
Capt.  Pratt,  the  head  of  the  Training  School) 
called  the  special  attention  of  the  Association  to 
the  work  now  being  done  at  Carlisle,  some  of 
the  results  of  which  were  to  be  shown  here. 
This  school  is  one  of  the  three — ^at  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon,  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  Carlisle,  Pa. — 
in  which  the  government  is  tr>'ing  the  experi- 
ment of  civilizing  the  rising  generation  of  the 
aboriginal  race,  whose  ancestors  lived  among 
these  mountains  and  valleys  before  Pottsville  or 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  existed.  It  is 
an  intelligent,  and  promises  to  be  a  highly  suc- 
cessful, eflfort  to  teach  the  remnant  of  this  once 
powerful  race  the  arts  of  the  civilization  that  has 
sujperseded  them.  He  had  visited  the  Carlisle 
school  when  in  full  operation  (it  was  now  vaca- 
tion), had  seen  the  pupils  in  their  classes  and 
their  workshops ;  they  are  contented  and  happy, 
and  the  sight  will  well  repay  the  thoughtful  visitor. 
He  hoped  many  teachers  would  make  an  op- 
portunity to  go  there. 

The  lady  in  chage  of  the  class — Miss  P.  M. 
Semplb — then  took  charge  of  the  exercises, 
which  consisted  of  songs,  recitations,  an  original 
speech  by  one  of  the  boys,  a  description  of 
a  picture  by  a  little  gpri,  simple  exercises  in 
arithmetic,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  most  interest- 
ing and  gave  evidence  of  faithful  and  success- 
ful work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  intelli- 
gence and  docility  on  that  of  the  pupils. 

The  names  of  the  class  of  ten  boys  and  six 

E'rls  were  as  follows:  Etahdleuh  (KiowaV 
swis  Brown  (Sioux),  Harry  Kendall  (Pueblo), 
Davis  (Cheyenne),  Edgar,  Luther  and  Joel  Switt 
(Sioux),  Joel  Chetopa  (Osage),  Neopot  (Menom- 
onee),  Nellie  Roberts  and  Bessie  Prescott 
(Sioux),  Alice  Neopot  and  Jennie  Wapoose 
(MenomoneesJ,  Neetopa  (Osage),  and  Mattie 
Reed  (Pueblo).  None  of  these  children  have 
been  at  school  three  years — some  of  the  larger 
boys  came  to  Carlisle  in  blankets  and  paint, 
knowing  not  a  word  of  English.  The  younger 
pupils  spend  the  whole  time  in  school,  the  older 
ones  half  in  school  and  half  at  some  useful  trade. 
Their  progress  in  reading  and  writing  is  remark- 
able, and  their  aptness  in  acquiring  the  use 
tools  is  sai^  to  be  even  more  so.  All  present 
were  quite  ready  to  believe  the  boy  who  told  us 
"When  we  have  been  three  or  four  years  at 
school  we  will  read  as  well  as  you;*'  and  the  one 
who,  near  the  close  of  the  exercises,  called  for  a 
show  of  hands  by  those  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Indians,  received  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  young  man  who  made  the  original  speech 
talked  good  sense.  He  said:  "Many  white 
people  are  opposed  to  the  Indians,  and  many 
Indians  are  opposed  to  the  whites.    This  is  be- 
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cause  they  don't  know  each  other*  The  schools 
at  Carlisle  and  other  places  will  bring  us  to- 
gether, and  we  will  get  better  acquainted.  We 
know  now  that  you  are  friendly  to  us,  and  when 
all  our  people  are  educated  we  "will  live  together 
comfortably." 

Temperance  lessons  are  not  forgotten  at  Car- 
lisle. The  emphasis  placed  on  *'  Water  makes 
the  flowers  grow,"  by  the  youn^  man  who  re- 
cited it  brought  an  encore,  and  suggested  the 
sharp  contrast  between  this  humane  treatment 
and  the  whisky-agency  system  by  which  the 
Indian  was  prepared  for  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  War  Department. 

The  class  manifested  less  embarrassment 
than  might  have  been  expected,  with  tHe 
exception  of  the  young  man  who  was  pressed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  his  own  language — with 
which  request  he  finally  complied,  and  was  re- 
warded with  tremendous  applause. 

The  sign  language  was  also  illustrated,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  audience  followed  the 
story,  the  title  being  given,  was  surprising. 

Altogether,  this  part  of  the  evening's  exercises 
was  in  a  high  degree  successful,  and  if  any  one 
present  needed  to  learn  that  the  Indian  is  a 
human  being,  capable  of  civilization  by  humane 
treatment,  that  one  was  converted  to  the  right 
side,  as  the  expression  of  satisfaction  was  unani- 
mous. 

CHOICE  MUSIC. 

At  the  close  of  the  class  exercises  the  Indians 
left  the  stage,  which  was  immediately  occupied 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Pottsville,  who 
entertained  the  audience  for  an  hour  with  choice 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  choruses 
were  given  in  a  style  which  we  have  not  heard 
equaled  by  amateurs  in  Pennsylvania,  outside 
ot  Philadelphia;  they  were  creditable  to  both 
leader  and  performers.  The  selection  from 
Beethoven  (Opus  1 1 )  given  by  Messrs.  Wetherill, 
Schwarze  and  Alexander,  was  good,  and  a  solo 
by  Miss  Ella  Bright  was  particularly  fine.  As  a 
whole,  the  Association  will  not  soon  enjoy  a 
richer  musical  treat.  The  audience  showed 
itself  appreciative,  and  we  are  sure  that  its 
musical  talent  is  one  of  the  chief  among  the 
many  attractions  of  Pottsville. 

Before  adjournment,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Messrs.  ^Ca.ss,  Mont- 
gomery and  Miss  McCay,  to*  conduct  the 
election  of  officers  to-morrow  morning. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


SESSION  opened  at  o  o'clock,  with  singing  of 
several  pieces  by  the  members,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Cake,  to  whom  the 
Association  is  indebted  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  musical  exercises  of  the  whole  session. 

PLACE  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

Dr.  Jeffers  asked  the  privilege  of  making  a 
statement,  and  no  objection  being  made,  said 
that  many  of  the  members  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  for  home  during  the  day,  and  he  had  been 
requested  to  move  that  we  now  select  the  place 
next  meeting. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Supt.  Chamberlain  invited  the  Association 
to  Meadville,  saying  we  had  not  met  in  that  part 
of  the  State  for  years.  The  accommodations  are 
ample  and  the  point  is  accessible. 

Supt  Bevan  named  Williamsport,  on  account 
of  its  first-class  railroad  facilities  and  more  cen- 
tral location. 

Supt.  Woodruff  said  we  had  been  to  Wil- 
liamsport twice,  and  other  places  had  stronger 
claims,  geographically  and  historically. 

Supt.  Prather  had  intended  to  ask  us  to  go 
to  Franklin,  but  in  the  interest  of  harmony 
would  forego  that  pleasure  and  second  the 
Meadville  proposition. 

Supt.  LucKEY  hoped  we  would  continue  the 
practice  of  swinging  from  end  to  end  of  the 
State.  The  west  should  have  its  turn  this  time. 
Of  course,  the  local  attendance  could  always 
control,  and  keep  us  at  one  end;  but  it  would 
not  be  wise  nor  fair. 

Dr.  Jeffers:  A  year  ago  Meadville  wsis 
nominated,  and  when  I  voted  to  come  to  Potts- 
ville, it  was  with  a  distinct  understanding  that 
Meadville  was  to  be  the  next  point.  Let  Wil- 
liamsport take  its  place  on  the  list  for  next  time. 

Deputy  Supt.  HoucK  nominated  Asbury  Park, 
New  Jersey. 

A  vote  was  taken,  when  38  voted  for  Mead- 
ville, 95  for  Williamsport,  and  a  much  larger 
number  stood  up  when  Asbury  Park  was  called. 
Objection  was  made  that  some  who  had  voted 
for  Meadville  were  now  voting  for  Asbury  Park, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  a  second  choice. 
The  Chair  ruled  the  point  well  taken ;  and  was 
sustained  on  appeal ;  but  on  Asbury  Park  being 
a?ain  called,  it  received  112  votes,  and  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  adopted. 

This  action  was  subsequently  reconsidered,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  HoucK,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
moved  that  we  go  to  Chautauqua. 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore  asked  the  Schuylkill 
teachers  to  remember  that  the  Association  would 
not  have  come  to  Pottsville  but  for  the  help  of 
the  friends  of  Meadville,  who  expected  to  have 
the  next  session  there. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Jeffers,  the  whole  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs, 
Chamberlain,  Houck  and  Heiges,  with  in- 
structions to  report  at  1 1  o'clock,  recommending 
a  place  of  meeting. 

FRATERNAL  GREETINGS. 

On  motion.  Prof.  H.  R.  Sanford,  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  invited  to  address  the  Associa- 
tion, and  responded :  Seven  years  ago  I  was  one 
of  three  fraternal  delegates  sent  by  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  to-day  I  am  again  present  on 
behalf  of  your  sister  body  to  convey  their  cordial 
greeting.  There  is  no  feeling  about  state  lines 
between  us;  we  cross  both  ways,  and  feel  at 
home.  We  in  New  York  have  one  advantage 
over  you — the  State  has  entire  control  of  the 
Normal  schools,  and  supports  them  very  lib- 
erally; but  in  many  respects  you  are  ahead — 
notably  in  having  your  State  Superintendent 
made  by  appointment  instead  of  election ;  with 
us  it  is  a  political  office — so  much  party  spoils, 
depending  on  the  result  of  each  election.    I 
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congratulate  you  upon  the  evidence  of  life  and 
progress. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Jeffers,  the  friendly  greet- 
ing from  New  York  was  reciprocated. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Beard,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  ■'to  send  our  salutation  to  the  State 
Association  of  Ohio,  now  in  session  at  Niagara 
Falls.  A  telegram  was  accordingly  sent  as 
follows : 

To  the  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers^  Associa- 
tion, Niagara  Falls ,  N.  Y.: 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association, 
now  in  session  in  the  the  Anthracite  region  of  the 
Keystone  State,  sends  greeting  to  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  in  session  by  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  j,  p,  McCaskey,  Sec'y. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  following  answer 
was  received : 

Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y.,  July  7,  1882, 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Teachers^  As- 
sociation : 

The  Ohio  pedagogues  at  Niagara  thunder  back 
kind  greetings  to  their  anthracite  brethren. 

J.  J.  Burns. 
On  motion,  the  address  in  memory  of  the  late 
Superintendent  E.  W.  MouCK,  of ,  Washington 
county,  prepared  by  Supt.  Spiegel  of  West-, 
moreland,  who  was  prevented  from  attending 
here,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  proceed- 
ings, as  fallows: 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

I  should  feel  very  much  relieved  could  I  indulge 
myself  in  the  hope  that  what  is  done  toward  speak- 
ing words  of  friendly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  friend  and  fellow-teacher  will  haye  been  an 
effort  appreciated  by  this  convention,  and  will  have 
done  justice,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  life  of  him 
whose  loss  we  so  much  deplore. 

I  felt  at  the  time  of  responding  to  the  invitation  of 
your  Committee  that  some  one  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  departed  co-laborer  than  I  was, 
should  have  been  appointed  for  this  duty.  However, 
when  I  recalled,  during  our  short  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, the  many  friendly,  happy  and  profitable  talks 
we  had  together  on  social  as  well  as  on  educational 
subjects,  I  could  not  well  refuse  to  contribute  some- 
thing by  which  the  world  can  know  at  least  a  few  of 
I  the  excellent  results  of  Mr.  Mouck's  twenty-five 
years  of  school-room  experience.  And  further,  there 
is  a  delicacy  in  assuming  the  responsibiUties  of  duties 
of  this  character ;  for  I  am  very  sure  a  life  so  full  of 
hope  and  promise,  so  full  of  love  and  devotion  for 
home  and  family,  so  fnll  of  enthusiasm  and  inspira- 
tion in  the  school-room,  so  full  of  patriotism  and 
bravery  for  his  country's  cause,  should  be  more  fully 
recorded  than  time  and  space  will  permit  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

I  shall  only  attempt,  and  that  briefly,  to  set  before 
you  the  activities  of  a  generous  heart,  the  sympathies 
of  a  noble  nature,  the  affections  of  a  true  teacher, 
devoted  husband,  and  indulgent  parent. 

Permit  me  at  this  juncture  to  interpose  a  few  words 
concerning  a  subject  on  which  this  Convention  as 
well  as  similar  conventions  have  been  very  remiss. 
Our  records  containing  the  proceedings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  very  deficient  in  the  personal  effort — 
scarcely  do  we  find  any  traces  of  the  methods  of 
labor  of  educators  who  to  a  very  great  extent  shaped 
the  educational  history  in  this  State.  What  teacher  is 
not  greatly  benefited,  encouraged  and  inspired,  after 


having  carefully  read  and  contemplated  the  hard- 
ships, experiences,  trials  and  difficulties  of  Professors 
Allen  and  Shoemaker  in  helping  to  shape  and  mould 
educational  sentiment  and  history  in  this  Common- 
wealth, in  helping  to  burst  the  iron  bands  of  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  in  their  fields  of  labor!  The 
spirit  that  led  the  active  hfe  of  these  great  and  untir- 
ing educators  has  enshrined  itself  in  the  hearts  of  not 
only  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  teachers 
throughout  this  whole  land.  The  grit  of  an  earnest 
teacher,  the  experiences  of  a  tried  and  successful 
educator,  and  the  trials  of  a  poor  man's  life  (for 
teachers  are  nearly  all  poor),  are  excellent  themes 
for  serious  meditation. 

Prof.  Mouck  was  a  poor  boy ;  had  many  difficulties 
to  surmount,  and  many  inconveniences  to  endure. 
Should  time  permit  I  would  gladly  trace  his  days 
when  a  school  boy,  his  days  in  the  school-room  as 
teacher,  his  work  while  principal  of  schools,  his  four 
years'  life  as  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the  late  rebeUion, 
and,  lastly,  trace  the  plan  prosecuted  by  him  in  his 
short  yet  effective  administration  as  Superintendelit 
of  schools  of  Washington  county.  All  this  would 
perhaps  occupy  too  much  of  your  lime. 

Edward  Wright  Mouck  was  born  in  Finleyville, 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  April  22,  1 839; 
died  February  19,  1882,  aged  42  years. 

In  1845  ^is  parents  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and  two 
years  thereafter  to  McKeesport,  where  he  spent  his 
boy -hood,  received  liis  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  McKeesport  Academy,  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  future  teaching,  and  taught  his  first  school. 

At  the  age  of  17  he  was  elected  principal  of  Mc- 
Keesport public  schools,  which  position  he  held  until 
i860,  when  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of 
Johnstown  public  schools,  in  Cambria  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  triennial  convention  of  school 
directors  which  convened  the  following  spring,  Mr. 
Mouck  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Cambria  county ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mouck  had  only  been  a 
resident  of  the  county  for  about  nine  months,  his 
election  would  have  been  certain. 

He  returned  to  McKeesport  at  the  close  of  his 
work  in  Johnstown,  and  on  May  4,  1861,  enlisted  as 
sergeant  in  Company  "I"  9th  Regiment  P.  R.  V.  C. 
In  January,  1 863,  he  was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieu- 
tenancy. On  account  of  ill-health  he  resigned  July, 
1863,  and  returned  home  to  his  parents.  He  re- 
mained at  home  but  a  short  time.  Rest  having  re- 
stored his  health,  he  reenhsted  in  the  3d  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Artillery,  remained  faithful  at  his  post 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  received  his  honorable 
discharge  July  25,  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

In  more  than  four  years  of  his  army  hfe,  he  was 
sick  only  a  few  months — honorably  filled  the  duties 
of  his  post  both  as  private  and  officer — passed  through 
the  following  battles  without  wound  or  scar : — Me- 
chanicsville,  Gaines'  Mill,  New  Market  Cross  Roads, 
Malvern  Hill,  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg.  You  may  search  the 
army  records  of  hundreds  of  young  men — ^none  more 
noble,  brave  and  true  will  you  find  than  that  of  Prof. 
Mouck. 

After  his  return  home  from  his  aimy  hfe  he  re- 
mained with  his  parents  but  a  short  time,  when  he  again 
resumed  his  favorite  profession — teaching  different 
grades  of  schools  in  the  country  until  1872,  when  he 
was.  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Canonsburg 
public  schools,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 
He  held  this  position  until  1875,  when  he  accepted 
the  position  as  compositor  and  associate  editor  on  the 
Canonsburg  Herald. 
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In  this  position'  he  manifested  great  skill,  and 
proved  himself  entirely  competent  by  the  judicious 
exercise  of  his  fine  judgment  and  high  sense  of  honor. 
However,  with  all  his  success  in  this  new  field,  he 
felt  to  a  certain  degree  discontented.  Although  he 
loved  the  duties  of  his  recent  undertaking,  yet  he  was 
Hot  satisfied.  The  school-room  and  school-room 
duties  were  found  uppermost  in  his  conversation. 

In  1877,  he  again  took  charge  of  the  Canonsburg 
schools.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  County 
Superintendency  the  following  year,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. His  defeat  did  not  discourage  him.  He 
knew  that  the  strong  and  active  element  in  his  support 
would  in  three  years  gather  sufficient  strength  to 
secure  his  election  to  this  important  position. 

In  May,  1 881,  he  again  came  before  the  Directors 
as  a  candidate  for  County  Superintendent,  was  elected 
and  commissioned,  and  had  served  but  nine  months 
when  the  injuries  received  at  Mansfield  terminated 
his  earthly  career. 

Mr.  Mouck  left  his  home  oq  a  Thursday  afternoon, 
with  the  intention  of  visiting  schools.  He  told  a 
gentleman  who  sat  with  him  in  the  cars,  that  the  bad 
roads  prevented  him  from  visiting  as  many  of  the 
country  schools  as  he  would  like,  and  that  his  present 
visitations  would  be  confined  to  schools  near  the  rail- 
roads. _  It  appears  that  he  was  about  to  board  a  train 
when  he  missed  his  footing;  another  train  passing  that 
moment,  struck  and  ran  over  him.  He  was'taken  to 
the  West  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  the  injured 
arm  was  amputated  an  inch  or  two  below  the  shoulder. 

Suffering  intense  pain  for  three  long  weeks — calmly, 
resignedly,  manfully  did  he  bear  his  sufferings.  Many 
times  during  the  period  of  his  severest  pains  he  would 
speak  of  the  education  of  his  little  girls,  and  his  future 
plans  concerning  his  work  as  County  Superintendent. 
Even  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  said  that  he 
hoped  God  would  spare  his  life,  for  he  felt  that  he 
could  go  into  his  field  of  labor  and  do  ten  times  more 
work,  though  he  had  but  one  arm. 

The  education  of  his  children  and  the  protection 
of  his  family  were  among  the  last  words  he  uttered. 
As  the  dreadful  hemorrhage  was  slowly  closing  his 
eyes  in  death,  the  words,  "  wife,"  "  home,"  "  chil- 
dren," were  faintly  yet  distinctly  heard.  In  one  little 
rally  a  moment  before  his  last  breath,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Docjor,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  terrible  weak- 
ness ?"  When  he  was  told  that  he  was  bleeding  to 
•death,  again  was  heard,  "  wife,"  "  home,"  children," 
-and  the  fatal  hemorrhage  hushed  his  voice  forever. 

Thus  ends  the  career  of  one  who  was  at  his  death 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Superintendent  of 
:Sabbath-school,  and  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army 
Post  of  Canonsburg. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  our  friend's  defects.  Of  the 
dead  say  nothing,  unless  you  can  say  something  good. 
All  men  have  faults.  Mr.  Mouck  had  his,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  few  faults  he  had  may  have  been  an 
advantage  to  the  general  effect  of  his  character,  as 
the  shadows  of  a  picture  help  all  the  light.  He  is 
now  wrapt  in  light.  He  knows.  He  is  satisfied. 
God  bless  him !  Our  cherished  friend  and  teacher — 
he  has  only  left  us  to  linger  a  little  and  then  to  follow. 
Gone  with  his  work  rounded  and  complete.  Long, 
•sad  and  frequent  will  be  the  visits  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  that  spot  which  is  to  them,  as  it  were,  the 
•central  point  of  the  universe,  and  speak  the  name  of. 
,  him  was  once  so  quick  to  hear  every  sound  of  their 
voices,  but  who  will  never  answer  them  again  on 
earth. 

The  soft  summer  breezes  will  bear  on  their  wings 
.ten  thousand  times  the  words, "  father,"  "  husband," 
tto  that  little  heap  of  earth  in  Oak  Spring  Cemetery, 


the  spot  where  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  one  who 
purified  family  conceptions  of  purity,  and  beautified 
the  ideal  of  every  excellence.  The  grief  of  those 
who  remain  is  sacred,  and  into  the  privacy  of  whose 
sorrow  not  .stranger  nor  friend  can  enter. 

May  the  Judge  of  the  widow,  and  He  who  has 
promised  to  be  Father  of  the  fatherless,  be  to  the 
bereaved  ones  all  that  our  most  sincere  prayers  can 
invoke. 

"  How  easy !  how  easy !"  to  glide  from  our  work 
here  to  our  work  there."  Yes,  easy  for  him  who  has 
done  life's  work  well,  and  who,  when  the  summons 
to  go  up  Higher  comes,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  die, 
and  enter  upon  that  purer,  sublimer  service. 

"  The  battle  of  our  life  is  brief. 
The  alarm,  the  struggle,  the  relief; 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side." 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Supt.  CH.A.MBERLAIN  reported  from  committee 
that  Williamsport  was  recommended  as  the  place 
of  next  meeting.  He  added  that,  by  his  request, 
Meadville  had  not  been  brought  before  the 
committee. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  McCool,  of  Pottsville,  then 
read  the  following  paper  on 

ENERGY. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius ;  we'll  deserve  it.— y<^^tVtf«f. 

In  the  battle  of  life,  in  the  struggle  for  wealth,  the 
grasp  for  honor,  for  knowledge,  for  fame,  an  ever- 
growing and  never-ceasing  desire  for  that  which  is 
beyond  lures '  the  human  soul  to  higher,  greater, 
better  things.  There  is  no  half-way  house — no  inn 
by  the  way — where  the  aspirant  may  loiter  and  rest^, 
if  success,  ultimate  success,  is  the  watchword  of  his 
soul.  Rest  means  retrogression ;  to  halt  is  to  recede. 
Onward,  onward,  ever  onward !  is  the  march  from 
effort  to  success. 

Action  pervades  the  whole  material  world.  The 
subtle  air  is  constantly  in  motion.  The  innumerable 
globules  which  fill  the  mighty  deep,  move  continually 
among  themselves.  Winds  blow,  waters  flow,  the 
seasons  chase  each  other  with  impetuous  haste,  and 
action  manifests  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  through 
Nature's  various  channels.  Air,  earth  and  water — 
every  creature  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — hath  some* 
active  mission  to  perform.  The  great  Creator  him- 
self never  ceases  to  act,  nor  tires  in  his  ceaseless 
action  as  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  The  goal 
to  be  reached  by  man  requires  action.  "  By  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread"  pervades 
every  avenue  of  life,  and  nothing  desirable  can  be 
obtained  without  that  action  and  effort  which  the 
curse  spoken  in  the  garden  of  Eden  implies  in  its 
truest  sense. 

Wisdom  is  necessary  to  direct  the  active  exertions 

?f  man,  in  order  that  he  may  live  usefully  and  happily, 
s  it  wisdom  to  strive  after  success  ?  Is  success  de- 
sirable ?  Is  it  coveted  ?  Who  launches  his  frail  bark, 
freighted  with  precious  hopes  and  anxious  longings 
upon  the  sea  of  life,  and  never  dreams  of  or  looks 
forward  to  the  harbor  of  success  ?  Is  it  not  the  de- 
sired acme  of  every  adventurer  ?  How,  then,  may 
it  be  attained  ?  Is  it  within  the  grasp  of  all  ?  Has 
Addison  spoken  truly  ?  Can  mortals  not  command 
succeto  ?  Is  it  never  reached  ?  What  are  the  essen- 
tials requisite  to  secure  its  possession  ? 

The  desirableness  of  an  object  must  first  be  clearly 
established  before  the  human  mind  can  be  brought  to 
seek  for  or  attain  the  prize.    Yet  who  would  coatro- 
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vert  the  assertion  that  success  is  desirable,  while  the 
entire  universe  teems  with  the  efforts  to  obtain  it,  and 
the  receding  corridors  of  time  resound  the  echoes  of 
lamented  failures,  or  shed  the  redolence  of  accom- 
plished triumph?  Our  very  existence  is  but  the 
living  to  achieve  a  great  success.  "  Life's  but  a 
means  unto  an  end,  that  end,  beginning,  mean  and 
end  to  all  things— (Jod^." 

That  all  do  not  attain  success  is  axiomatic.  The 
wrecks  which  lie  cast  upon  the  records  of  time  testify 
too  surely  to  this  sad  truth.  That  which  all  desire  , 
many  fail  of  possessing  for  lack  of  diligence,  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  or  for  lack  of  perseverence. 
Solomon  says :  **  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich." 
The  mind  of  man  indicates  by  its  perpetual  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  spirit,  its  restlessness  of  desire,  its  intensity 
of  passion,  its  daring  enterprise,  its  insatiable  thirst 
for  wealth,  for  pleasure  and  for  fame,  that  it  is  created 
for  action  ;  and  the  realities  of  life  have  proven  in- 
dubitably that  diligence  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  absolutely  im- 
portant to  mental  health  and  vigor. 

Diligence  then  is  a  powerful  coadjutor  to  success. 
Diligence  in  all  things — diligence  well  directed — dili- 
gence systematically  applied,  continually  exercised, 
unceasingly  used.  He  who  directs  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  this  one  auxiliary,  has  taken  the  foremost 
step,  whether  he  is  seeking  success  as  a  merchant,  as 
a  writer,  or  as  an  educator.  Perhaps,  in  this  last 
named  position,  success  may  seem  more  surely  to 
elude  the  grasp  of  the  seeker  than  in  many  other 
occupations  in  life ;  and  we,  as  educators,  may  be 
less  able  to  attain  that  degree  of  result  which  the 
world  or  our  own  consciences  may  be  willing  to  call 
success.  We  are  called  to  deal  with  that  subtle 
thing  denominated  mind  ;  and,  with  all  apparent  dil- 
igence and  desire  of  accomplishment,  we  not  only 
fail  to  command  success,  but  too  often  in  our  mis- 
taken preparation  and  application  we  fail  to  de- 
serve it. 

Human  progress  is  based  upon  a.  laudable  desire  to 
excel,  and  everywhere,  in  every  occupation  and  pro- 
fession, there  are  to  be  found,  eager,  aspiring  men, 
who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  improvement  in  their 
various  departments  of  labor.  None  rise  above 
mediocrity  who  are  satisfied  with  to-day's  attain- 
ments; and  whenever  that  point  is  reached  at  which 
no  advance  is  made,  further  progress  is  impossible, 
and  the  individual  glides  into  a  rut  from  which  he 
cannot  extricate  himself— trudging  but  midway  on  the 
road  to  success,  surpassed  and  forgotten  by  the  front 
rank  of  the  workers  of  the  world.  Success  to  him  is 
ever  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  an  ignis  fatuuSy  never  attain- 
able, and  ever  eluding  his  fruitless  grasp.  Success 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  systematic  application  and 
the  untiring  use  of  the  means  thereto. 

In  the  wake  of  diligence  and  attendant  upon  it  is 
knowledge.  That  celebrated  aphorism  of  Bacon, 
which  is  but  a  paraphrase  o£  Solomon's  proverb,  "  A 
wise  man  is  strong,"  is  a  key  to  the  inner  passage^ 
leading  to  success.  **  In  all  thy  getting,  get  wisdom," 
that  is,  knowledge.    "  Knowledge  is  power." 

Qualification  for  position  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Without  it  effort  is  futile,  for  it  must  act  efficiently 
and  advantageously  in  exact  proportion  as  it  is  di- 
rected intelligently.  The  acquirement  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  then,  is  of  vital  importance, 
that  industrial  effort  may  be  most  surely  directed. 
This  requisite  for  success  resolves  itself  into  three 
elements :  Knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  applied ; 
knowledge  of  the  material  upon  which  the  applica- 
tion is  to  be  made ;  and  self-knowledge. 

The  educator  needs  to  have  his  mind  filled  with 


classified  truths  and  principles,  his  reasoning  powerw 
drilled  to  philosophic,  mathematical  thinking,  'his 
memory  abounding  with  facts  and  illustrations,  and 
his  perception,  clear,  quick,  acute.  He  needs  in  the 
second  place,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  capacity ;  and, 
lastly,  that  most  important  of  all  requisities,  self- 
knowledge.  Every  one  should  aspire  to  secure  for 
himself  a  symmetrical  development  of  character  and 
intellect,  if  he  has  an  honorable  ambition  to  excel. 
Know  thyself — for  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
self,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  discern  what  character 
istics  exist  within  him,  in  a  rudimentary  condition, 
the  culture  and  development  of  which  are  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  secure  that  symmetry  of  character 
which  will  aid  him  in  winning  success. 

Too  often  the  real  causes  of  failure  are  within  us — 
interior,  not  exterior.  He  who  would  win,  must  first 
master  himself,  and  then  his  surroundings.  Is  it  a 
Herculean  task?  Success  is  only  thus  acquired. 
Courage  and  fortitude  lire  hand-maidens  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  desirable  attainment. 

Do  you  attribute  failure  to  your  environments  ?  to 
unfavorable  times  or  circumstances  ?  Then  do  you 
proclaim  your  own  weakness,  and  indicate  an  utter 
misconception  of  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  your 
advancement  to  the  desired  goal.  The  "  royar.road" 
is  a  nonentity.  "  The  fault  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
underlings."  Wherein  lies  the  error  of  multitudes- 
in  the  present  time  ?  They  ardently  desire  success ; 
they  hope  for  it ;  they  reach  toward  it.  They  say.  It 
shall  be  ours,  and  yet  they  fall  short  of  its  acquisition. 
They  are  diligent,  they  abound  in  knowledge  in  their 
various  departments,  and  they  evince  zeal  and  energy 
in  their  vocations. 

Goethe,  with  his  rare  discrimination  and  fine  op- 
portunities for  observation,  said :  *•  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  men  to  be  more  ardently  desirous  of  a  noble 
recompense  than  studious  to  acquire  the  means  of 
deserving  it."  Here  lies  the  secret  of  success.  If 
we  desire  to  be  sure  of  success,  we  must  earn  it — we 
must  deserve  it.  It  can  be  obtained,  but  the  price 
must  be  paid  for  it,  by  sweat  of  brow  or  toil  of  brain. 
We  have  no  right  to  expect  it,  no  reason  to  claim  it 
as  our  reward,  if  we  are  not  willing,  by  patient,  pains- 
taking, persevering  application  to  strain  every  nerve, 
and  to  press  forward  with  all  our  might  in  the. work 
of  fitting  ourselves  thoroughly  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  in  the  position  we  occupy.  We  must  earn 
it. 

Success  is  attainable.  The  records  of  the  past  af- 
ford innumerable  instances  in  which  many  have 
proven  themselves  worthy.  The  achievements  of 
the  world  have  all  been  made  through  systematic, 
persevering  effort. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  circumstances  make  the 
man ;  but  circumstances  alone  are  powerless,  if  the 
man  be  not  fitted  to  meet  the  circumstances.  An  im- 
portant element  of  success,  then,  is  found  in  the 
adaptability  of  man  to  circumstances,  for  we  not  un- 
frequently  find  failure  attending  the  efforts  of  one, 
and  success  crowning  the  efforts  of  another,  who 
seemingly  appear  to  possess  equal  opportunities  and 
advantages,  and  who  are  in  precisely  similar  fields  of 
labor.  The  inequality  lies  in  the  preparation  of  the 
man  for  the  task,  and  when  there  is  a  meetness  in 
both,  success  must  be  secured. 

Perhaps  no  instance  more  forcibly  evinces  this  prin- 
ciple than  the  success  of  M.  Lesseps  in  the  concep- 
tion, designing  and  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
He  commenced  this  great  work — great  in  itself,  great 
in  its  results— under  the  most  formidable  opposition, 
and  carried  it  on  amidst  the  most  discouraging  obsta- 
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cles,  and  yet  it  was  finished  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
mand, yes,  compel,  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  He  evidently  was  fitted  to  the  work,  and  de- 
served the  reward  he  obtained. 

An  error  often  made  is  that  of  impatience  in  the 
humble  stations,  and  a  constant  present  desire  to  win 
the  loftiest  eminence  in  the  several  spheres  of  activity 
at  once.  Progress  is  laudable  and  desirable,  yet  we 
should  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things;  neither 
should  we,  in  our  anxiety  for  what  is  beyond,  slight 
present  opportunities  and  duties.  The  first  requisite 
for  advancement  is  to  be  conspicuously  effective  in  a 
lowly  position. 

Slighted  work,  because  comparatively  insignificant, 
never  advances  one  on  the  road  to  success.  He  who 
does  not  prove  faithful  in  a  lowly  position,  has  little 
reason  to  anticipate  advancement  to  something  higher. 
The  military  officer  who  cannot  command  a  company 
of  soldiers  successfully  and  efficiently,  can  never  lead 
a  regiment  to  victory.  The  lawyer  who  fails  to  at- 
tend to  the  minor  duties  of  the  attorney,  who  is  not 
diligent  in  study  and  faithful  in  his  researches,  is  un- 
fitted to  take  upon  himself  the  mightier,  weightier 
matters  of  his  profession,  seldom  rises  and  with  lu- 
minous eloquence  dispels  the  doubts  and  intricacies 
of  perplexities,  or  attains  the  lofty  position  of  the 
eminent  jurist. 

What  we  need  is  earnestness  of  puqwse  and  de- 
termination of  spirit;  an  indomitable  will  and  a  per- 
sistent perseverance,  which,  seeing  the  obstacles  and 
fearing  them  not,  rises  above  all  difficulties;  passes 
over  3iem,  around  them,  through  them,  onward  to 
success.  Dickens  says,  "  There  is  no  substitute  for 
thorough -going,  ardent,  sincere  earnestness,"  and  if 
we  apply  it  perseveringly  to  our  several  vocations, 
we  may  pave  the  way  to  winning  the  desired  meed. 

Applying  general  principles  by  which  to  attain 
success  to  the  routine  duties  of  the  educator,  we 
would  urge  upon  him  the  habit  of  diUgence,  em- 
bodying carefulness,  attention,  punctuality  and  accu- 
racy ;  for  who  should  be  the  possessor  of  these  quali- 
fications if  not  the  educator  ?  And  with  these  quali- 
ties we  would  unite  knowledge  in  its  three -fold 
character,  gleaned  everywhere,  stored  up  and  classi- 
fied, that  it  may  be  readily  reached  when  needed. 
And,  in  addition,  "that  internal  or  inherent  fower" 
which  produces  an  effect  which,  if  fully  exerted, 
becomes  potential,  and  which  is  the  actual  power 
forcibly  applied  throughout  all  nature,  summed  up  in 
the  term  energy,  embracing  the  stimulus  which  devel- 
ops tlie  latent  capabilities,  and  which  calls  out  that 
persistent  perseverance  and  untiring  application  so 
valuable  and  essential. 

Our  work  is  not  a  sinecure.  He  who  has  spent 
any  length  of  time  in  this  vocation  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  him  of  this  fact ;  yet  it  is  a  time- 
honored  work — a  work  not  excelled  by  any  upon  tlie 
earth  save  the  preaching  of  salvation  to  the  world ; 
and  is  it  not  a  hand-maiden  to  this,  the  crowning  vo- 
cation of  man  ? 

Our  Saviour  was  the  Great  Teacher.  To  Him 
should  we  go  for  our  inspiration,  and  of  Him  may  we 
learn  that  every  virtue  which  man  may  evince,  every 
talent  he  can  command,  and  every  acquirement  he 
may  obtain,  is  conducive  to  the  perfect  accomplish- 
ment of  his  grand  mission.  Knowledge,  diligence, 
perseverance,  will,  courage,  fortitude,  discipline,  firm- 
ness, love,  gentleness,  all  are  requisites  to  successful 
teaching.  It  is,  then,  no  light  matter  to  instruct  the 
immortal  mind ;  yet  he  who  so  applies  all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  to  his  work  cannot  fail  of  deserv- 
ing success :  more  than  this,  he  must  secure  it. 

Dream  not  that  fortune  will  wake  you  up  to  fame. 


to  honor,  and  to  success.  Fickle  fortune  finds  fame 
for  none.  Special  excellence  is  the  sine  qua  non  for 
special  prominence  in  any  undertaking.  Would  you 
achieve  success  ?  Forufy  yourself  for  your  work  by 
thorough  qualification  and  adaptation  to  it,  and  in- 
dustriously apply  yourself  to  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  pertaining  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
object.  Be,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  **  enflamed  with 
the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue ; 
stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  famous  to  all  ages." 

Supt.  N.  H.  ScHENCK,  of  Cameron,  read  a 
paper  which  appeared  on  the  programme  for 
Wednesday,  but  was  postponed  until  the  speaker 
should  arrive.     Its  subject  was  the 

SCIENCES  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  spirit  of  progress  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
age.  From  whatever  quarter  of  the  compass  you 
journey,  and  by  whatever  highway  you  proceed,  you 
see  everywhere  unmistakable  evidences  of  this  spirit 
of  advancement.  Into  whatever  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity you  may  push  your  investigations,  you  at  once 
discover  the  steady  march  of  improvement. 

This  spirit  has  fastened  itself  ^  with  an  iron  grasp 
upon  almost  every  sphere  of  human  life,  till  it  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  our  whole  style  of  exis- 
tence— ^a  revolution  in  nearly  every  particular  worthy 
of  the  energies  employed.  To-day  the  moons  of 
Mars  wink  at  each  other  as  they  remember  those  who 
denied  their  existence ;  a  strip  of  rawhide  stretched 
over  a  tomato -can  began  to  talk  as  soon  as  Bell  and 
Edison  unloosed  its  voice ;  iron  ships  float ;  water  is 
made  of  two  combustible  gases ;  an  event  occurring 
in  Europe  at  noon  is  known  to  early  risers  in  America 
the  same  morning  before  they  get  out  of  bed,  and 
"the  world  moves,"  whether  popes  and  old  fogies 
happen  to  like  it  or  not.  And  our  common  schools 
have  not  entirely  escaped  this  spirit  which  is  urging 
on  the  world  at  such  rapid  strides. 

But  who  will  attempt  to  show  that,  during  the  ma- 
jestic sweep  in  science  and  art,  through  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  our  schools  have  kept  side  by  side 
with  other  enterprises  ?  It  is  true,  that  the' improve- 
ment in  school- house  architecture,  and  furniture,  in 
theories,  methods  and  systems,  has  been  remarkable, 
but  still  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  or 
the  needs  of  the  future.  There  is  no  use  in  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  tliat  there  are  coming  out  of 
our  schools,  of  all  grades,  an  innumerable  throng  of 
children  who  are  pDorly  qualified  to  grapple  wiih  the 
stem  realities  of  life,  and  who  are  far  from  having  a 
proper  conception  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  and 
citizenship,  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  age,  our  common  schools 
must  be  raised  to  that  standard  of  excellence  which 
the  needs  of  the  people  require. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  position  to  assume,  that  where 
nine-tenths  of  the  future  citizens  of  this  republic  are 
receiving  their  education,  and  in  all  probability,  will 
finish  it,  the  instruction  given  and  the  studies  taught 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  not  only  store 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  but  properly  de- 
velop within  them  the  ability  to  gain  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  for  themselves,  in  after  years,  and  to  know 
in  what  way  to  rightly  use  and  enjoy  all  the  wonder- 
ful sources  of  knowledge  with  which  we  are  sur- 
j-ounded.  With  this  proposition  you  will  all  agree  ; 
but  when  I  say  our  elementary  schools  fall  infinitely 
short  of  this,  and  must  ever  do  so,  until  we  have  a 
change,  or  at  least  a  modification,  of  the  present  curri- 
culum of  study,  perhaps  you  all  will  not  agree. 
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I  would  not  forget  that  thefe  are  persons  before  me 
to-day,  for  whose  opinions,  educationally,  I  have  the 
profoundest  respect,  from  whom  I  would  rather  learn 
than  attempt  to  be  their  teacher — who  will  differ  with 
me,  when  I  assert  that  a  period  has  arrived  in  our 
school  life  when,  somehow,  we  must  make  our  course 
of  study  broader;  so  broad,  at  least,  that  it  will  admit 
the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  the  sciences  in  our 
Elementary  Schools. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  wish  it  distinctly 
\inderstood  that  our  common  school  system  and  its 
founders  and  teachers  have  no  warmer  friend  than 
myself,  and  that  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  go- 
ing off  on  a  tirade  against  them.  No ;  far  be  it  from  me 
to  say  one  word  against  them,  that  would  give  the 
enemies  of  the  system  a  single  peg  on  which  to  hang 
a  single  objection.  Rather  let  me  unite  you  in  bid- 
ding them  God-speed !  until,  in  every  valley,  we  shall 
see  a  line  of  school-houses  standing  as  armed  senti- 
nels beating  back  the  powers  of  ignorance,  crime  and 
infidelity,  and  until  we  hear,  on  every  hilltop  and  in 
every  dell,  the  shout  of  the  merry  school  children. 
But,  I  think  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  and  seriously 
inquire  whether  there  are  not  in  all  this  fair  garden 
of  growing  glories,  obnoxious  weeds,  keeping  apace 
with  the  growth  of  tie  beautiful  flowers,  which,  if  not 
plucked  up  and  thoroughly  rooted  out,  must  eventually 
obscure  the  beauty  of  the  latter  and  extract  their 
sweetness,  thus  destroying  what  might  have  been  a 
"  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  forever." 

The  cries  that  come  from  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
the  people,  a  majority  of  whom  are  honest  and  intel- 
ligent, dare  not  be  ignored  if  we  would  continue  to 
grow  in  all  the  educational  graces  which  tend  to  make 
us  a  free  and  intelligent  people.  The  complaint  that 
our  boys  and  girb,  in  these  schools,  are  poorly  fitted 
for  practical  life  ;  the  lament  of  men  and  women  who 
have  waded  through  all  grades  of  schools,  even 
through  college,  that  they  are  unable  to  account  ra- 
tionally for  the  phenomena  which  on  every  hand 
thrust  themselves  upon  their  attention;  the  regret 
of  so  many,  that  they  spent  so  much  time  in  learn- 
ing what  is  entirely  useless,  and  failing  to  learn 
what  th^y  need  every  day ;  the  expressions :  "I 
didn't  think,"  and  "  I  don't  understand,"  coming 
from  old  and  young  alike,  all  go  to  prove  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  instruction  given  in 
our  elementary  schools,  and  must  ever  be,  until  we 
introduce  the  physical  sciences  into  these  schools, 
and  thus  give  our  children  eyes  to  see  everywhere 
the  million  beauties  with  which  the  beneficent  hand 
of  God  has  surrounded  them,  and  ears  to  hear  the 
grand  music  that  nature's  orchestra  is  everywhere 
playing,  and  spirits  full  of  the  inquisitive,  that  stop 
not  at  the  threshold,  but  seek  to  enter  the  temple,  and 
know  why  and  how  of  the  forces  and  elements  and 
treasures  in  the  earth  beneath  and  the  heaven  above ; 
and  souls  that  reverently  "  look  up  through  nature 
unto  nature's  God." 

I  once  more  assert  that  any  system  of  instruction 
which  fails  to  enable  one  to  utilize  his  powers  and  to 
understand  so  that  he  may  enjoy,  must  inevitably  re- 
sult in  failure.  Without  the  sciences  in  our  public 
schools,  failure  must  of  necessity  be  largely  the  result. 
On  the  other  hand,  1  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  by 
teaching  the  sciences  all  the  murmurings  will  cease, 
all  the  regrets  die  away,  all  the  people  become  intel- 
ligent, orderly  and  righteous,  ana  that  the  lion  and  the 
Iamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  a  little  school-boy 
lead  them ;  but  I  do  most  emphatically  believe  that, 
upon  the  advent  of  the  sciences,  physical  and  social, 
into  our  elementary  schools,  we  shall  see  coming 
over  the  horizon  of  the  educational  field  the  morning 


light  of  a  better  day;  a  day  when  our  girls  shall  take 
more  interest  in  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  in  fitting 
themselves  for  the  high  and  holy  responsibilities  of 
womanhood  and  motherhood,  and  take  less  interest  in 
the  fashions  and  follies  of  society,  which  if  not  checked 
must  plunge  us  into  moral  darkness ;  a  day  in  which 
we  will  awaken  in  our  boys  tastes  and  ambitions  alto- 
gether different  from  what  we  now  do — tastes  and 
ambitions  to  be  satisfied  only  when  they  drink  in  the 
wonders  which  are  connected  with  their  everyday 
life ;  a  day  when  we  shall  open  the  gates  through 
which  we  shall  lead  them  into  wide  fields  of  intellec- 
tual effort  and  pleasure,  out  of  which  shall  come  close 
observers,  careful  thinkers,  enthusiastic  students,  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  citizens. 

The  objectors  and  objections  to  introducing  the  sci- 
ences into  the  schools  are  numerous.  The  chief  class 
besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  is  composed  of 
teachers  who  believe  in  the  cramming  process,  and 
that  it  would  necessitate  the  learning  of  a  few  ques- 
tions less  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  and 
materially  effect  the  average  in  final  examinations,  and 
thus  be  the  means  of  defeating  them  for  re-election  by 
the  august  School  Board,  which  measures  the  suc- 
cess of  a  teacher  by  the  number  of  meaningless  an- 
swers the  pupils  can  give  to  useless  questions,  asked 
by  a  teacher  who  constantly  keeps  in  view  the  exam- 
ination, instead  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
development  of  the  pupils. 

But  you  say,  "  We  must  teach  arithmetic."  Of 
course;  we  can't  teach  too  much  of  that,  though  we 
might  take  a  little  less  time  about  it,  perhaps,  **  and 
a  little  geography,  and  grammar,  and  penmanship" — 
nobody  objects  to  that,  and  nobody  should  object. 
"  Now  we  put  in  six  hours  a  day  at  this  kind  of  work, 
kept  as  busy  as  heart  and  brain  and  tongue  can  work. 
Six  from  six  leaves  nothing ;  and  where  is  your  time 
for  science  ?" 

To  this  first  objection,  let  me  say  that  by  using  com- 
mon sense,  sound  judgment,  and  a  little  native  tact  in 
teaching  the  ordinary  branches,  some  considerable 
time  might  be  saved.  Take  the  subject  of  grammar, 
for  instance.  It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
great  and  noble  character,  a  profound  and  brilliant 
intellect  that  had  never  quarreled  over  some  of  the 
petty  quibbles  and  exceptions,  and  over-nice  hair- 
splitting, of  our  good  old  English  tongue.  To  the  boy 
who  is  not  to  finish  his  education,  it  is  likely  that  noth- 
ing would  do  him  less  good,  afford  him  less  satisfac- 
tion, bring  him  in  less  money,  than  to  know  the  pre- 
cise number  of  tenses  which  adorn  the  subjunctive 
mood,  and  the  reason  for  their  being  but  two,  or  four, 
or  six — I  forget  whose  ^^rammar  I  studied  last,  and 
therefore  do  not  know  myself.  But,  in  all  seriousness, 
what  good  will  it  do  a  boy,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  to  spend  a  half-hour  in  discussing  the  antecedent 
term  of  the  preposition  under  in  the  sentence,  "  John 
kicked  the  cat  under  the  table." 

Now,  friends,  don't  you  believe  that,  by  omitting  a 
great  deal  of  twaddle,  this  worse  than  useless  method 
of  teaching  pupils  to  analyze  and  parse  at  the  speed  of 
a  circular  saw  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  language  in  speaking  and  writing,  to  teach  that 
which  is  sensible  and  useful — how  to  speak  properly 
and  write  correctly — that  we  might  save  half  the  time 
we  now  use  for  grammar,  and  be  better  off? 

Again — ^shade  of  Noah  Webster,  forgive  me ! — ^but  is 
it  not  a  shame  that  so  much  time  is  wasted  in  trying 
to  lead  pupils  to  spell  ?  I  firmly  believe  half  the  time 
for  this  branch  could  be  saved  by  making  every  reci- 
tation a  spelling  lesson,  and  dispensing  entirely  with 
spelling  classes  in  test  words.  I  would  have  every 
pupil  go  to  the  board  whenever  called  upon,  and 
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write  any  part  of  the  lesson  assigned  him.  He  should 
be  taught  that  his  lesson  is  but  imperfectly  learned, 
until  he  can  spell  the  words  in  the  lesson.  Never  let 
a  pupil  spell  a  word  which  he  cannot  use  in  its  proper 
place,  and  never  let  him  use  a  word  which  he  cannot 
spell. 

Thus,  by  a  proper  method  of  teaching  these  two 
branches,  almost  time  enough  can  be  saved  to  give  a 
lesson  in  science.  But  when  we  come  to  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  scolding,  what  a  sense  of  shame  comes 
over  us  at  seeing  what  time  is  squandered!  It  is  no- 
torious that  in  many  schools  pupils  begin  th^  study  of 
geography  and  arithmetic  at  the  age  of  eight.  At  ten 
they  are  still  saying,  "  Two  times  two  are  four,"  and 
that  "  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face." At  fourteen  "  Pennsylvania  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  New  York;"  and  at  eighteen  they  insist  that 
"  Pennsylvania  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Maryland," 
etc.  I  canndt  believe  that  it  takes  ten  years,  or  the 
half  of  it,  or  even  the  third  of  it,  to  acquire  all  the 
essential  facts  of  geography.  All  this  is  but  a  feeble 
effort  to  prove  what  all  observers  of  schools  must  have 
seen — that  we  waste  hours  upon  hours  in  teaching 
or  trying  to  teach  those  things  which  either  profit 
nothing  or  which  can  be  learned  in  less  time  than  we 
give  to  them. 

A  second  objection  is  "  Science  should  only  be 
taught  in  higher  grades  of  schools."  I  think  most  of 
us  know  that  if  many  of  our  pupils  do  not  learn  sci- 
ence in  ungraded  schools  they  will  never  learn  it. 
The  question  is,  Can  pupils  in  ungraded  schools 
comprehend  such  instruction?  Lessons  in  science 
must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner,  like 
any  other  lessons.  We  might  as  well  object  to  arith- 
metic in  ungraded  schools,  because  many  of  the  pupils, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  cannot  understand  square  and 
cube  root. 

Another  objection  is :  "  Teachers  are  not  qujilified." 
That,  then,  is  the  misfortune  of  the  schools.  Many 
teachers  are  not  qualified  to  teach  arithmetic.  We  do 
not  object  to  arithmetic  in  the  schools  on  that  account. 
It  is  only  a  few  few  years  ago  that  teachers  were  not 
ashamed  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  grammar  and 
history.  They  all  teach  these  branches  now,  however, 
or  think  they  do.  The  ract  is,  if  teachers  are  not 
qualified  to  teach  science,  they  should  be ;  and  they 
will  be  when  it  is  required  to  be  taught. 

A  fourth  objection  is :  "  Pupils  get  only  a  smatter- 
ing of  science."  Nearly  all  the  branches  allowed  by 
our  present  curriculum  are  the  records  merely  of 
man's  ingenuity.  Such  especially  are  geography, 
history,  grammar,  spelling,  and  penmanship ;  while 
arithmetic  perhaps  approaches  more  nearly  the  infal- 
libility of  the  divine  reason. 

"  O  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee !"  exclaimed 
the  pious  Kepler.  It  is  true  that  science,  or  "  God's 
thoughts,"  may  not  be  acquired  with  the  thoroughness 
which  distinguishes  our  researches  into  the  domain  of 
man's  invention.  I  speak  respectfiiUy,  reverently,  of 
the  philosophers :  but  the  wisest  have  only  a  smatter- 
ing, mere  inklings  of  the  truth,  vague,  cloudy  sugges- 
tions of  the  infinite  designs. 

"  I  am  but  a  child  by  the  sea-shore,"  said  Newton. 
Teachers,  let  us  take  ie  children  where  they  can  at 
least  hear  the  dashings  of  the  boundless  seas.  We 
cannot  know  what  powers  may  be  called  into  action 
by  the  revelation  of  a  scientific  truth. 

**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  diing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.'* 

says  Pope.  This  is  true  only  when  the  scholar  be- 
lieves that  his  "  little  learning"  is  a  great  deal,  or 
enough.     "  A  little  learning"  is  vastly  better  than  no 


learning.  The  light  of  the  pole  star  is  but  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  sun,  yet  to  the  sailor  it  is  vastly  bet- 
ter than  absolute  darkness. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  SCIENXE. 

Methods  of  teaching  miist  of  course  be  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  individual  cases.  In  primarj' 
schools,  only  the  oral  method  can  be  employed.  To 
the  higher  classes  of  ungraded  schools  a  book  may  be 
given. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  there  are  no  facilities  in 
most  schools  for  teaching  science.  Then  get  them. 
Teachers  stumble  over  enough  of  these  facilities  on 
their  way  to  and  from  school,  to  make  their  pupils 
wise.  Leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  in  their  season, 
rocks,  twigs,  water,  air — the  latter  everywhere  but  in 
the  school-room,  perhaps.  Set  your  pupils  to  work  in 
getting  apparatus — you  will  be  astonished  at  what  the 
boys  can  make  with  their  jack-knives,  and  at  what  the 
girls  can  bring  from  the  kitchen.  The  intelligent 
teacher  who  in  cold  weather  has  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel 
for  a  lesson  in  physiology,  teaches  a  lesson  that  is  a 
lesson  indeed. 

Take  your  schools  to  the  fields,  streams  and  forests 
in  the  autumn,  no  matter  what  the  croakers  say;  and 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  drive  away  more  weariness 
and  indolence,  and  throw  more  life  and  soul  into 
your  school,  than  you  will  by  a  week's  treadmill  pro- 
cess. It  will  do  more — ^it  will  prove  to  them  that 
there  is  pleasure  in  learning. 

There  is  scarcely  a  schonl-house  in  the  State,  so  far 
distant  from  a  mill  or  factory,  that  a  visit  to  its  engine 
and  machinery  is  impossible  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
A  good  brass-wheel  clock,  literally  crammed  full  of 
philosophy,  may  be  had  for  a  dollar.  A  six-inch 
glass  tube  filled  with  poor  candy,  may  be  had  any- 
where for  ten  cents.  The  infinite  divisibility  of  mat- 
ter may  be  shown  by  sharpening  your  aniline  pencil 
over  a  tumbler  of  water.  Every  pointer  is  a  lever, 
every  axe  a  wedge,  and  every  slate  may  be  an  in- 
clined plane.  So  we  might  run  on,  but  we  must  for- 
bear. 

But  however  much  is  taught,  or  however  little, 
the  instruction  should  be  consecutive,  but  not  frag- 
mentary nor  illogical;  the  teacher  remembering 
always  that  the  fact  must  be  known  to  the  pupil  first, 
then  the  principle,  and  last  the  relation  of  principles 
to  each  other. 

Prof.  Heiges  added  a 'word  of  commendation 
of  the  use  of  the  elements  of  science  in  the  com- 
mon school.  He  had  found  it  useful  and  profit- 
able in  his  own  experience,  and  quoted  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Carlyle,  Tyndall,  and  others,  to  the 
same  effect. 

Prof.  R.  Darlington  said  the  only  substan- 
tial argument  against  introducing  the  sciences 
was  want  of  time ;  and  there  is  always  time  for 
a  good  thing.  If  physiology  is  not  practical, 
what  is  ?  The  time  is  at  hand  when  elementary 
science  must  and  will  be  taught  in  every  school. 

PITTSBURGH  METHODS  AND  RESULTS. 

Prof.  Fisher,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  announced 
to  read  a  paper  on  **  Newspapers  and  Authors 
in  Schools,"  to  be  illustrated  by  a  class  from  one 
of  the  schools  of  that  city ;  but  he  finding  it  im- 
possible to  attend,  we  had  the  class  only.  The 
pupils  numbered  eighteen;  and  were  from  the 
Minersville  school  (Pittsburgh],  Prof.  H.  G. 
Squires,  principal,  who  was  also  present,  the 
class  being  in  the  immediate  charge  of  P" 
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Laura  Phillips,  assisted  by  Miss  Hattie 
Hunter.  The  "  color  line  "  has  evidently  been 
obliterated,  the  class  including  two  colored  girls, 
who  were  quite  as  much  at  home  as  any  of  the 
others. 

Supt.  LucKEY :  When  we  promised  last  year 
to  bnng  a  class  to  this  meeting,  we  did  not  fully 
consider  the  300  miles  and  more  they  had  to 
come  from  home ;  but  here  they  are — this  class 
appears  just  as  it  is  in  school,  except  two  who 
could  not  come.  We  have  fulfilled  our  promise 
to  bring  them,  and  will  now  present  exactly  what 
is  done  in  the  school-room.  We  will  first  have 
newspaper  reading  from  this  moming^s  papers, 
and  these  ten-year-old  children  will  read  better 
than  any  class  of  the  same  age  not  trained  in 
this  way.  The  newspaper  with  us  takes  the 
place  of  the  Reader,  and  enlarges  their  vocabu- 
lary. We  do  not  promise  you  elocutionists,  nor 
fine  readers;  but  better  ones  than  others  not 
taught  in  this  way.  We  will  also  show  how  we 
teach  authors ;  this  is,  of  course,  a  prepared  reci- 
tation, just  such  as  they  have  in  school  at  home. 
Then  on  arithmetic  we  defy  the  world — what- 
ever charity  we  may  need  on  the  other  points. 
In  music,  they  will  sing  at  sight  anything  written 
within  the  first  five  tones  of  the  scale.  I  hope 
everybody  will  freely  ask  any  questions  they 
may  desire,  eidier  of  the  pupils  or  the  teachers, 
as  may  be  most  satisfactory. 

The  children  sang  a  piece  from  their  primer 
— first  by  the  syllables,  then  the  words. 

The  class  exercise  began  with  the  reading  of 
her  diary,  giving  an  account  of  the  journey  from 
Pittsburgh  down,  by  Libbie  Andrews,  aged  ten 
years.  It  was  well  written,  and  showed  close 
observation. 

Mary  Jones,  about  the  same  age,  rfead  a  short 
original  essay  on  Longfellow,  and  the  rest  of  the 
class  recited  short  selections  from  his  works. 
They  were  carefully  committed  and  well  de- 
livered. 

After  singing  a  round — "Scotland's  Burning" 
— the  morning  papers  were  handed  them,  and 
extracts  read.  They  were  questioned  upon  the 
articles,  and  required  to  spell  the  more  difficult 
words.  A  paper  was  passed  up  from  the  audi- 
ence to  Julia  Washington,  one  of  the  colored 
girls,  and,  mistaking  another  for  the  marked 
article,  she  read  along  quite  well  until  "^fechy- 
lus,"  with  whom  she  was  unfamiliar,  called  a 
halt. 

All  the  work  was  satisfactorily  done  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  audience,  as  the  applause  sig- 
nified. The  hour  of  adjournment  arriving,  post- 
poned the  arithmetic  exercise  until  afternoon. 

EXHIBITION  OF   DRAWING. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Schaffer,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  schools  of  the  State  (borough, 
city  and  county,)  be  invited  to  send  to  the  next 
Teachers'  Association  the  average  work  of  classes  in 
drawing,  penmanship,  lettering  and  manuscript ;  ex- 
amination papers,  showing  the  regular  work  of  the 
pupils;  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  Committee  was  appointed,  as  follows : 
A.   H.   Berlin,    West    Pittston ;    Miss    Kate 


Newmont,  Pittsburgh ;  Miss  Mary  McCoy, 
Northumberland;  Miss  Fanny  S.  Nash,  Wil- 
liamsport ;  F.  L.  Spangler,  York. 

Miss  Orum  recited  "  The  Benediction." 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


SESSION  opened  at  2  o'clock,  and  on  motion 
the  following  Committee  on  Resolutions  was 
appointed:  Dr.  E.  T.  Jef'fers,  Supt.,  D.  M. 
Wolf,  Miss  H.  I.  Bruckhart,  Miss  Sarah  Mc- 
CooL,  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart. 

election  of  officers. 

On  motion  of  Supt  Baer,  the  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  all  those  officers 
where  there  was  no  contest,  and  the  Committee 
on  Election  having  also  reported, 'the  officers 
for  next  year  were  declared  elected,  as  follows : 

President — N.  C.  Schaeffer,  K«tztown  Normal 
School. 

Vice  Presidents — Miss  H.  E.  Brooks,  Supt,  I-acka- 
wanna  county,  and  W.  H.  Shelley,  Supt.  York 
borough. 

Secretary — J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer — ^JoHN  MoRROW,  Supt.  Allegheny  City. 

Ticket  Agent — J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Philadelphia, 

Executive  Committee — Dep.  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
Chairman;  Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill;  J.  A.  M. 
Passmore,  Pottsville;  Miss  Nannie  Shannon,  Pitts- 
burgh; Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Bucks. 

Enrolling  Committee — L.  B.  Landis,  Allentown ; 
Supt.  D.  S.  Keck,  Berks;  A.  F.  K.  Kraut,  Lehigh; 
Supt.  J.  W.  Harvey,  Chester;  Supt.  M.  L.  Knight, 
Beaver  Falls. 

Mr.  Houck  was  chosen  Chairman  of  Execu- 
tive Committee  by  a  very  unusual  plurahty,  his 
vote  being  240,  and  the  next  highest  (Supt. 
Weiss)  173. 

pittsburgh  arithmetic. 

The  class  of  pupils  from  Prof.  Squires*  school 
were  now  called  on  to  give  examples  of  their 
rapid  and  accurate  work  in  arithmetic.  The 
exercises  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  were 
similar  to  those  at  Washington  last  year,  and 
before  the  Convention  of  Superintendents  at 
Allegheny,  which  were  reported  at  length  in  the 
Journal,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable discussion  in  its  columns  since.  We  do 
not  repeat  them  here,  remarking  only  that  this 
class  aid  equal  credit  to  itself  and  its  teachers, 
and  was  further  evidence,  had  any  been  needed, 
that  the  Pittsburgh  plan  faithfully  applied  will 
bring  uniformly  good  results.  The  work  on 
this  occasion,  by  children  averaging  ten  years 
of  age,  was  a  surprise  to  all  who  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  and  many  of  the  teachers  will  try  the 
plan  in  their  schools.  The  class  before  leaving 
the  stage  chanted  "The  Lord's  Prayer." 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise  Prof.  Pierce,  of 
Philadelphia,  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  children  and  their  teachers,  which  was  on 
motion  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, with  instructions  to  report  a  resolution 
upon  this  subject. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE :  I  should  like  to  be  informed 
about  the  number  of  pupils  each  teacher  has, 
and  what  other  work  they  do  besides  what  has 
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been  shown — ^with  a  view  to  finding  the  pro- 
portion of  time  required  to  get  these  results,  and 
so  estimating  their  comparative  value.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  fairness  of  this  exhibition,  nor  the 
possibility  of  others  doing  Uie  same,  but  I  have 
grave  doubts  of  its  utility. 

Supt.  LucKEY :  Four  years  ago  the  results  of 
an  examination  for  West  Point  brought  out  the 
fact  of  a  great  deficiency  in  accuracy  in  simple 
operations  with  numbers,  and,  on  testing  the 
matter  in  our  own  schools,  we  found  our  own 
work  was  not  good.  High  school  pupils  took 
half  an  hour  to  an  example  that  these  children 
work  correctly  in  a  few  minutes,  and  got  wrong 
answers.  You  can  test  your  own  pupils,  and 
see  if  your  experience  is  not  similar.  We 
sought  for  a  remedy,  and  we  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  we  have  found  one.  The  four  rules  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  work  in  numbers,  and 
exactness  here  saves  a  waste  of  time  all  through 
life.  We  give  no  more  time  to  this  than  other 
people :  but  we  think  we  make  better  use  of  it. 
We  teach  children  to  read  figures,  instead  of 
spelling  them.  We  are  quite  willing  to  have 
these  children  tested  in  all  the  branches  with 
others  of  the  same  age  ;  they'll  hold  thein  own 
all  along  the  line,  and  beat  creation  at  figures ! 
[Laughter.] 

It  was  announced  that  the  cars  were  ready  to 
start  for  an  excursion  to  visit  the  coal  mines  of 
the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and,  as 
over  one  hundred  of  the  members  desired  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  the  Associ- 
lion,  on  motion,  adjourned  until  evening. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 


M 


USIC  by  the  Third  Brigade  Band  enlivened 
the  exercises  of  this  evening. 


RAPID  CALCULATION. 


Prof.  J.  C.  DoLAN,  of  Pittsburgh,  briefly  ex- 
plained the  method  of  teaching  rapid  calcula- 
tion, as  illustrated  by  the  class  at  the  afternoon 
session.  He  has  prepared  an  ingenious  series 
of  tables,  by  which  the  teacher  may  keep  differ- 
ent grades  of  pupils  at  work  simultaneously, 
without  loss  of  time.  The  time  allowed  the 
Professor  was  too  short  for  a  detailed  explana- 
tion, nor  have  we  room  for  it  here;  but  the 
tables  will  form  part  of  a  forthcoming  manual, 
which  teachers  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  and  testing  in  tho  near  future. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Dr.  Jeffers  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  recommending  the  following  for 
adoption : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  exceptionally  large  atten- 
dance at  this  convention,  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
enrolled  represent  all  the  departments  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  our  Commonwealth,  in  the  thorough 
character  of  the  prepared  papers  that  were  read,  in 
the  thoughtful,  earnest,  business-like  nature  of  the  ex- 
temporaneous discussions,  M^e  recognize  evidence  that 
intelligent  work  is  now  done  in  our  schools ;  and  in 
(he  sharply  defined  differences  of  opinion,  together 


with  the  friendly  manner  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed and  received,  we  recognize  signs  of  a  future 
in  which  our  work  will  produce  even  better  results 
than  it  can  do  at  present. 

Resolved,  That  our  common  schools,  hfgh  schools, 
academies,  seminaries,  colleges,  normal  schools  and 
universides,  are  all  essential  factors  in  our  present 
educational  work ;  that  each  in  its  own  sphere  merits 
the  confidence  and  support  of  educators  as  of  all 
other  citizens;  and  that  while  it  is  not  expedient  at  * 
present  to  reduce  them  to  a  unity,  yet  that  there 
should  be  such  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation 
among  those  who  teach  in  all  of  them  as  to  produce 
even  now  an  inner  unity,  and,  measurably  the  result 
of  unity,  viz.,  the  broadest  culture  for  the  greatest 
number. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  that  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  secure  additional  legisladon  be  urged  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  effect  such  a  revision  of  our 
school  law  as  will  adapt  it  to  meet  the  expressed 
wants  of  the  educators  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  respectfully  requests 
that  General  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States,  report  the  number  of  candidates 
recommended  for  admission  into  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis by  competitive  examination,  and  the  percent- 
age of  such  nominees  passed  and  rejected. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  views  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  the  efforts  to  educate  Indian 
children  at  Carlisle,  and  the  encouraging  results  as 
evidenced  by  the  exhibitions  of  progress  made  by  the 
boys  and  girls  brought  before  the  convention  on 
Thursday  evening.  * 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be 
hereby  expressed  to  the  superintendent,  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  Pittsburgh  schools,  who  nave  given  us 
exhibitions  of  skill  in  arithmetic  calculations,  etc.,  and 
that  the  instructors  be  congratulated  on  the  improve- 
ments they  have  made  on  old  and  less  effective  meth- 
ods of  school-room  training. 

Resolved,  That  the  work  done  by  State  Supt. 
Higbee  during  the  past  year,  his  energy,  varied  schol- 
arship, broad  culture,  comprehension  of  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  State  and  of  our  present  facilities, 
his  genial  manner  and  unfailing  tact,  have  confirmed 
the  hopes  expressed  a  year  ago,  and  have  won  for 
him  the  fullest  confidence  of  teachers  of  all  grades 
throughout  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  Chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  imposed  upon  them ;  also  to  the 
Amateur  Orchestra,  the  3d  Brigade  Band,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  accomplished  members  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  to  Prof.  J.  I.  Alexander,  the 
proficient  conductor,  for  the  exceptionally  fine  enter- 
tainment of  the  three  evenings  of  our  session. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  sense  of  the 
deep  obligations  we  are  under  to  the  citizens  of  Potts- 
ville  for  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting;  to  Col.  J.  A. 
M.  Passmore  for  the  cordial  invitation  of  last  year, 
and  to  him  and  to  all  who  have  assisted  him  in  more 
than  redeeming  his  promise  to  us;  and  to  the  R.  R. 
companies  for  reduced  rates  and  other  facilities,  for 
reaching  and  leaving  the  place  of  meeting;  to  Mr. 
Whiting,  Chief  Engineer  of*  the  Reading  Company, 
and  the  gentlemen  he  sent  as  guides  on  our  excursion 
to  the  shaft,  and  to  all  who  has  made  us  feel  we  were 
welcome  here  for  our  professional  sake  during  these 
three  days  •* crammed"  with  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment. 
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On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  taken  up 
seriatim,  and  severally  adopted  as  above  given. 

APPOINTMENT  OF   DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

Supt.  LACKEY  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously : 

Resolvedy  That  we  consider  the  appointment  of  J. 
P.  Wickersham  as  Minister  to  Denmark,  identified 
as  he  has  been  with  the  school  interests  of  this  Com- 
monwealth for  so  many  years,  as  a  fit  recognition  of 
the  teacher's  work  in  a  free  Government  like  ours, 
and  a  high  compliment  to  this  Association. 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  and  to 
both  the  Senators  from  this  State,  who  are  understood 
to  have  united  in  recommending  it. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
to  Senators  Cameron  and  Mitchell. 

AUDITORS*   REPORT. 

Prof.  DoLAN  presented  the  following  report 

from  the  committee  appointed    to  audit    the 

Treasurer's  accounts : 

PoTTSViLLE,  July  8,  1882. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 

State  Teachers'  Association : 
We,  the  undersigned  committee  appointed  to  audit 

the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association  for 

the  year  ending  July  i,  1882,  respectfully  report  as 

follows : 

Balance  in  Treasury  'according  to  the  preceding 

Auditing  Committee ^142  77 

Fees  from  members  during  the  meet- 
ing at  Washington ^284  00 

Interest  on  note :    •    •        ^  ^5 

Three  Life  Memberships  .    .    !    .    .      30  00 

Proceeds     from     entertainment     at 
Washington 95  25  418  10 

Total I560  87 

Expenses  of  the  meeting  at  Washing- 
ton, per  vouchers 276  75 

Balance  in  Treasury I284  12 

J.  C.  DOLAN, 
W.  H.  Shelley, 
Jesse  Newlin, 

Committee, 

Prof.  David  J.  Hill,  President  of  Lewisburg 
University,  was  introduced,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  tne 

ORGANIZATION  OF  COLLEGES. 
The  expression,  **  The  Organization  of  Colleges,'* 
must  have,  for  the  ordinary  human  ear,  a  sort  of  far- 
away sound,  suggestive  of  languages  as  dead  as 
mummies  and  sciences  as  dry  as  a  Puritan  sermon — 
a  sound  like  the  droning  hum  of  a  lonely  monk's 
voice  wafted  from  the  cloisters  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
To  many  minds  there  is  something  unearthly  about  a 
college,  the  result  of  certain  undefined  associations 
which,  in  their  aggregate,  place  it  at  a  distance  from 
the  popular  comprehension,  and  at  the  same  time 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  popular  affections.  Just 
think  for  a  moment  of  some  of  these  associated  ideas 
that  cluster  about  the  word  "  college,"  and  help  to 
separate  it  from  other  words  in  our  minds.  First, 
there  is  the  origin  of  the  word  itself,  "  collegium"  a 
gathering  togedier,  implying  the  formation  of  an  iso- 
lated community,  with  its  inner  secrets  and  its  jeal- 


\ousy  of  the  intrusive  world.  Then,  there  is  its 
historic  application  to  a  "  society  of  scholars  incor- 
porated for  purposes  of  serious  study."  Again,  there 
is  its  traditional  exclusiveness,  as  manifested  in  mo- 
nastic walls  that  rise  between  its  inmates  and  the 
vulgar  world,  its  celibate  life,  its  ostentation  of  ascetic 
manners,  its  ancient  Latin  dialect,  and  its  cap  and 
gown.  Finally,  there  are  its  peculiar  customs,  its 
secret  societies,  its  medieval  barbarities,  its  innumer- 
able pedantries.  No  wonder  that,  as  the  college  has 
ignored  the  world,  the  world  should  retaliate  by  ig- 
noring the  college,  and  that  the  multitude  should  feel 
toward  it  as  they  feel  toward  other  venerable  but 
obsolete  institutions,  like  those  of  chivalry,  or  the 
big  wigs  of  the  English  magistrates.  Much  more 
popular  are  the  associations  that  nucleate  themselves 
about  the  expression, "  Normal  school "  Its  origin  is 
modem,  its  plan  is  of  contemporary  conception,  its 
end  is  practical ;  and  the  word  "  normal"  is  self-com- 
mending, especially  in  contrast  with  "  college,"  which 
may  readily  be  fancied  to  be  an  abnormal  school. 

Then,  too,  my  theme  is  more  remote  from  popular 
interest  because  it  has  to  do  with  "  oi^nization." 
This  word  is  ambiguous,  and  at  first  suggests  a  mean- 
ing which,  if  accepted,  would  involve  us  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  small  interest  to  most  of  us — 
the  internal  structure  of  a  college,  including  its  cur- 
riculum, faculty,  and  methods  of  work.  But  the 
word  has  another,  and,  for  us,  a  better  meaning.  It 
is  used  to  signify  the  process  of  furnishing  a  body 
with  organs,  or  instruments  of  activity ;  i.  e,,  to  put 
in  organic  relations.  Taking  this  meaning,  whick« 
indeed,  is  the  primary  one,  a  paper  on  the  "  oi^^ani- 
zation  of  colleges"  may  properly  attempt  to  show  the 
organic  relations  between  the  college  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  educational  organism.  This  is  what  I 
propose  to  do  in  what  I  have  to  say;  and;  as  the 
subject  was  not  of  my  own  choosing,  I  feel  justified 
in  giving  it  this  interpretation.  I  shall  then  consider 
first,  the  educational  system  as  an  organism;  second* 
the  college  as  an  educational  organ ;  and,  third,  the 
relation  of  the  college  to  the  educational  organism. 

I.  T^e  Educaiional  System  as  an  Organism. — The 
deepest  modern  view  of  education  is  that  which  re- 
gards it  as  a  form  of  applied  biology.  Biology  is  the 
science  of  life.  One  of  the  functions  of  life  is 
growth.  Life,  as  exhibited  in  the  human  being,  rises 
to  its  highest  phase  of  manifestation  in  mind.  The 
growth  of  the  mind  is  a  biological  process.  To  edu- 
cate is  simply  to  impart  a  maximum  functional  activity 
of  a  particular  kind.  Education  aims  to  invigorate 
and  direct  certain  activities  of  a  living  being.  This 
must  be  done  in  accordance  with  biologi^  laws. 
These  embrace  the  physiological  and  the  psychologi- 
cal, and  upon  these  latter  the  science  of  education 
rests.  A  theory  of  education  that  embraces  the 
whole  of  society  and  contemplates  the  advance  ot 
of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  training  of  the  individ- 
ual, must  make  provision  for  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  all  the  human  powers.  'Hence,  in  its  largest 
sense,  the  theory  of  education  must  regard  the  laws 
of  sociology,  as  well  as  those  of  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. It  must  apprehend  and  express  the  condi- 
tions under  Vhich  the  individual  and  society  mav 
attain  their. highest  development.  But  we  can  speak 
with  authority  only  in  the  light  of  fact  and  exper- 
ience. Hence  our  theory  must  be  the  resume  and 
statement  of  the  natural  conditions  under  which  the 
highest  development  has  been  attained. 

Education  is,  then,  a  vital  process,  whose  function 
is  the  mental  growth  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
But  every  function  requires  its  organ,  or  efficient  in- 
strument.   The  organ  of  education  is  the  school.    A 
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^stem  of  schools  inter-related  and  co-operative  in 
their  activities  is  an  orgranism,  in  which  each  correla- 
tive organ  is  adapted  to  its  own  specific  function,  the 
development  of  some  particular  form  of  mental  life. 
Now,  if  society  be  an  organic  system,  with  its  grades 
and  varieties  of  activity,  then  the  educational  cultus 
by  which  these  grades  and  varieties  of  activity  are 
brought  to  perfection,  must  be  organic  also. 

Have  we  in  our  grand  old  Keystone  State  such  an 
organic  educational  system  ?  Certainly  we  have  the 
first  rude  sketch  of  it,  the  suggestive  hint  and  prom- 
ise of  it;  but  it  is  like  the  hint  and  promise  of  man  in 
the  semi-erect  stature  and  simian  features  of  the  an- 
throp>oid  ape.  It  requires  another  mighty  spasm  of 
productive  effort  in  order  to  complete  the  evolution 
— an  effort  that  must  come  from  an  ab  extra  cause, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  operation 
of  inheritance  and  natural  selection.  Considering 
every  separate  kind  of  school  as  a  separate  organ, 
what  is  the  nature  of  our  existing  educational  organ- 
ism ?  We  have  the  common  school,  whose  function 
is  to  impart  ability  to  read,  write,  calculate,  and  lo- 
cate places  on  the  globe.  These  powers  are  certainly 
essential  to  every  citizen  in  a  self-governed  State,  and 
do  not  imply  any  pre-eminence  above  the  mass  of 
men.  We  have  also  the  grammar  school,  which 
aims  to  improve  the  learner  in  these  elements,  and 
often  adds  some  slight  knowledge  of  natural  science, 
an  introduction  to  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  mother-tongue.  Then 
we  have  the  high  school,  with  which  may  be  grouped 
the  so-called  academies,  seminaries  and  instihdtes,  al- 
though they  differ  somewhat  in  their  scope  and  meth- 
ods. These  present  a  smattering  of  the  higher  math- 
ematics, some  elementary  notions  of  the  physical 
sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy  and 
physics,  a  taste  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  an  outline  of  mental  and  moral  science.  Up  to 
this  point  the  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  novices 
who  are  earning  money  with  which  to  help  them- 
selves to  better  things.  The  specialist,  the  profes- 
sional scholar,  and  even  the  cultivated  student,  are 
rarely  found  in  these  ranks.  Next,  we  have  the  Nor- 
mal  school,  originally  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
for  their  work  in  the  lower  schools,  but  practically 
doii^,  in  addition  to  this,  the  work  of  the  better 
academies  and  seminaries,  Here  we  come  upon  pro- 
fessional teachers,  whose  qualifications  are  often  var- 
ied and  extensive,  and  who  have  sometimes  devoted 
themselves  for  life  to  the  work  of  training  the  human 
mind.  But  here  also  we  find  a  lack  of  specialists,  a 
tendency  to  superficiality  by  opening  short  courses, 
and  a  method  designed  to  prepare  for  actual  work  in 
the  lower  schools,  rather  tnan  to  broaden  the  intel- 
lectual sympathies,  arouse  the  aspirations,  and  urge 
the  mind  on  to  the  attainment  of  a  wide  and  deep 
culture  for  its  own  sake.  Then  we  have  the  college, 
of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  further  on.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  the  professional  And  technical  schools, 
such  as  thos2  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  engineer- 
ing and  pharmacy. 

II.  7 he  College  as  an  Educational  Organ. — Is  the 
college  an  essential  organ  in  this  educational  sys- 
tem ?  We  assume  that  society  still  has*  demand  for 
men  of  the  broadest  and  deepest  culture,  as  the  lead- 
ers of  its  thought  and  moulders  of  its  life.  Obviously 
the  common  school,  the  grammar  school  and  the 
high  school  cannot  claim  to  meet  this  demand. 
Neither  can  the  Normal  school,  with  its  purely  prac- 
tical end  and  lack  of  specialists.  Can  the  special 
school,  either  of  engineering  or  of  chemistry,  with 
its  narrow  views  of  culture,  its  utilitarian  ends,  and 
its  exclusion  of  the  humanities  as  topics  of  study, 


hope  to  produce  more  than  enthusiastic  specialists  ? 
Can  the  professional  schools  of  medicine,  law,  or 
theology  expect  to  form  scientific  physicians,  learned 
jurists,  or  sound  theologians,  without  a  substratum  of 
scientific,  philological,  and  literary  acquisition? 
Medicine  is  but  science  applied  to  purposes  of  cure. 
Law  roots  itself  in  the  past  so  completely  that  a  great 
jurist,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  declared  that  a  man  could 
never  understand  law  as  a  science  so  well  as  by  seek- 
ing it  in  the  Roman  code.  Theology  is  so  founded 
upon  broad  scholarship,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
said  that  "  it  is  little  else  than  an  applied  philology 
and  criticism,  of  which  the  basis  is  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  history  of  the  ancient 
world."  But,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  general 
culture  as  a  basis  for  special  pursuits,  no  professional 
life  can  be  very  fruitful  without  a  constant  enrich- 
ment from  non-professional  sources.  "  The  mind  is 
but  a  barren  soil,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  is  a 
soil  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce  no  crop,  or 
only  one,  unless  it  be  continually  fertilized  and  en- 
riched with  foreign  matter." 

But  can  the  college  meet  this  demand  ?  It  has  met 
it  in  the  past  to  an  xtent  thaet  is  marvelous  when  we 
consider  how  it  has  been  handicapped  in  the  race  by 
mediae valisms  which  it  has  but  lately  thrown  off.  It 
has  been  able  to  do  this  because  its  end  is  culture, 
rather  than  any  specific  utility. 

Dr.  John  H.  Newman  thus  sketches  the  idea  of  the 
education  which  the  college  imparts:  "Ita  ims  at 
raising  the  intellectual  tone  of  society,  at  cultivating 
the  public  mind,  at  purifying  the  national  taste,  at 
supplying  true  principles  to  popular  enthusiasm  and 
fixed  aims  to  popular  aspiration,  at  giving  enlarge- 
ment and  sobriety  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  at  facili- 
tating the  exercise  of  political  power,  and  refining 
the  intercourse  of  private  life.  It  is  the  education 
which  gives  k  man  a  clear  conscious  view  of  his  own 
opinions  and  judgments,  a  truth  in  developing  them, 
an  eloquence  in  expressing  them,  and  a  force  in 
urging  them.  It  teaches  him  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  to  go  right  to  the  point,  to  disentangle  a  skein  of 
thought,  to  detect  what  is  sophistical,  and  to  discard 
what  is  irrelevant.  It  prepares  him  to  fill  any  post 
with  credit,  and  to  master  any  subject  with  facility. 
It  shows  him  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  others, 
how  to  throw  himself  mto  their  state  of  mind,  how 
to  bring  before  them  his  own,  how  to  influence  them, 
how  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them,  how  to 
bear  with  them.  He  is  at  home  in  any  society ;  he 
has  common  ground  with  every  class.  He  has  the 
repose  of  a  mind  which  lives  in  itself  while  it  lives 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  resources  of  happiness 
at  home  when  it  cannot  go  abroad.  He  has  a  gift 
which  serves  him  in  public  and  supports  him  in  re- 
tirement ;  without  which  good  fortune  is  but  vulgar, 
and  with  which  failure  and  disappointment  have  a 
charm." 

President  Porter  appeals  to  experience  for  the  value 
of  collegiate  training.  "  The  well-trained  graduate 
of  a  college  with  strong  scientific  tastes,"  he  main- 
tains, "  will  often  in  a  few  months  overtake  and  sur- 
pass his  companion  who  has  had  an  apprenticeship  of 
years  in  exclusively  scientific  activities.  His  power 
of  analysis  and  method,  his  capacity  for  easy  gener- 
alization and  for  rapid  achievement,  as  well  as  his 
greater  subtlety  in  inteipreting  nature,  will  all  be 
conspicuous." 

How  does  the  college  accomplish  its  work?  It 
does  it  by  temporarily  setting  aside  all  immediate 
practical  ends,  and  leading  the  mind  to  contemplate 
everything  as  it  is  in  itself,  rather  than  as  it  is  related 
to  one's  Qvm.  plans  and  purposes.     This  is  its  secret 
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of  liberalizing  po-.ver.  As  everywhere  else  in  the 
spiritual  world,  b<.re  also  we  find  our  life  by  losing  it. 
Sacrificing  for  t'  e  time  all  utilitarian  ends,  we  come 
forth  at  last  wiih  the  revelation  of  a  deeper  and 
grander  utility,  a  utiUty  that  finds  itself  in  the  spirit 
of  man  himsel'. 

As  at  presei  t  constituted  in  the  best  American  col- 
leges, the  cu'.riculum  embraces  an  outline  view  of 
man  and  the  universe,  and  crowns  the  study  of  these 
with  proofs  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  his  revealed  will.  Man  is  studied  as  an 
individual — on  his  spiritual  side,  in  psychology,  logic, 
ethics  and  aesthetics;  and  on  his  material  side,  in 
physiolog}-  and  the  laws  of  health.  His  associative 
life  is  pre  sented  in  political  economy,  social  science, 
and  the  science  of  government.  His  race-develop- 
ment is  considered  in  civil  history,  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  the  history  of  literature  and 
art.  Ti:e  outer  universe  is  surveyed  from  various 
points  cf  view^.  Its  primary  elements  are  treated  of 
in  chemistry ;  the  bodies  which  these  elements  unite 
to  form,  in  physics ;  the  successive  forms  in  which 
these  elements  have  appeared  on  the  earth,  in  geol- 
ogy ;  the  globe  as  it  now  exists,  in  physical  geogra- 
phy ;  the  great  masses  of  matter  exterior  to  the  earth, 
in  r.,tronomy ;  and  the  universal  relations  of  number 
and  quantity,  in  the  various  branches  of  mathematics. 
Er.tering  the  organic  world,  the  student  is  introduced 
to  a  series  of  living  forms  which  are  studied  in  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  zoology,  or  more  scientifically, 
perhaps,  in  the  one  science  of  life,  biology.  But, 
underlying  all  these  material  forms,  the  learner  finds  a 
dynamic  world.  In  this  world  he  discovers  efficient 
causes  which  immediately  produce  effects.  Directing 
and  modifying  the  action  of  these,  he  finds  evidence 
of  final  causes,  revealing  the  purposes  of  a  presiding 
intelligence.  The  logical  ultimate  of  all  his  studies, 
whether  of  man  or  of  nature,  is  a  First  Cause,  the 
conscious  Author  of  all.  On  this  foundation  of  nat- 
ural theology  he  rears  his  superstructure  of  Christian 
evidences,  building  solidly  with  the  materials  of  eth- 
ics and  history.  At  last,  as  from  some  lofty  summit,  to 
which  he  has  climbed  by  painful  endeavor,  he  stands 
gazing  at  an  unveiled  universe,  rapt  with  the  vision 
of  a  moral  system,  of  which  he  himself  is  a  part. 
Standing  thus,  in  the  full  light  of  knowledge,  he  may 
"  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  aiming  to 
know  God  aright ;"  and,  by  the  help  of  faith,  present 
to  the  world  that  reconstructed  manhood  which  it 
needs  and  seeks. 

III.  The  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Educa- 
tional Organism. — I  have  tried  to  show,  first,  that 
there  ought  to  bean  organic  educational  system;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  college  has  an  essential  place  in 
such  a  system.  I  now  wish  to  show  how  the  college 
should  be  related  to  the  other  parts  of  our  educa- 
tional organism.  In  doing  so  I  shall  speak,  first,  of 
its  position  among  the  other  members  of  the  system  ; 
second,  of  its  duties  to  those  which  it  serves;  third, 
of  its  claims  upon  those  which  are  naturally  contrib- 
utory to  it ;  and,  fourth,  of  the  conditions  of  health- 
ful and  efficient  activity  in  the  whole  educational 
system. 

I.  In  the  perfect  and  healthy  animal  organism, 
every  organ  has  its  place  and  its  function.  Disease 
ensues  whenever  any  organ  fails  to  performs  its  own 
part,  or  attempts  to  perform  that  of  another.  The 
place  of  the  college  is  plainly  marked  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  our  different  schools.  Tliere  should  be  no 
interference  of  one  with  another;  there  should  be  no 
overlapping  of  the  work  attempted  in  each.  At 
present  the  chief  point  of  overlapping  is  likely  to  be 
where  the  college  and  the  Normal  school  try  to  do 


the  same  work.  The  college  should  not  aim  to  be- 
come a  Normal  school,  and  the  Normal  school  should 
not  aspire  to  be  a  college.  Each  has  its  peculiar  mis- 
sion. That  of  the  college  is  to  furnish  general  cul- 
ture of  a  high  type.  That  of  the  Normal  school  is 
to  train  young  men  and  women  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  But,  it  is  at  once  said,  we  have  too  many 
Normal  schools  in  Pennsylvania  to  confine  them  to 
that  work.  That  may  be  true,  and  there  are  thought- 
ful people  in  the  State  who  feel  that  we  should  not 
have  So  many.  But,  if  these  schools  will  take  thfcir 
natural  places,  we  have  none  too  many.  Their  sec- 
ondary function  is  that  of  preparatory  schools,  fitting 
students  for  college,  and  urging  them,  when  they  find 
in  them  aptitudes  that  promise  eminence  in  study,  to 
pursue  a  course  in  college.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  we  would  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  truly  or- 
ganic educational  system.  Our  boys  and  girls  would 
start  in  the  common  school,  pass  on  to,  the  grammar 
school,  then  to  the  high  school,  then  to  the  Normal 
school,  and  finally  to  the  college,  eliminating  from 
the  number  at  each  point  such  as  could  not  advance 
along  the  ascending  scale.  Then  there  would  be  no 
break,  no  jealousy,  no  fevered  competition.  We 
could  then  afford  to  discontinue  our  preparatory  de- 
partments in  connection  with  our  colleges,  and  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  time,  strength  jmd  money;  and, 
what  is  better  than  all  the  rest,  a  unifying  of  all  our 
educational  forces  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity.  We 
might  then  forget  some  of  our  small  denominational 
divergences,  and  discover  beneath  the  helmet-visor 
of  imaginary  foes  the  smiling  faces  of  steadfast 
friends.  A  happy  day  would  that  be  when  all  the 
teachers  of  every  grade  in  Pennsylvania  could  as- 
semble, like  the  soldiers  of  one  victorious  army,  for 
a  grand  review,  with  every  private  sentiment  sub- 
merged and  lost  in  the  devotion  to  a  common  cause, 
with  the  same  watchword  on  every  lip,  and  the  same 
emotion  in  every  heart. 

2.  The  college  owes  a  duty  to  the  professional 
schools  which  it  ought  not  lightly  to  forget.  With  the 
advances  of  professional  knowledge,  there  is  concur- 
rent need  of  increasingly  thorough  preparation.  The 
work  of  the  college  should  be  so  planned  as  to  furnish 
suitable  preliminary  studies  to  its  under-graduates,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  well  equipped  for  special  in- 
vestigation when  they  enter  a  profession.  The  col- 
lege course  of  fifty  years  ago  would  not  be  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  the  demands  of  a  medical  stu- 
dent of  to-day.  With  progress  in  knowledge,  changes 
must  ever  continue;  and,  consequently,  there  will 
always  be  need  for  reconstruction  and  readjustment 
of  the  college  curriculum.  Like  every  other  organ, 
the  college  must  maintain  its  adaptation  to  the  envi- 
ronment, or  become  atrophied  and  useless.  This  is 
the  only  condition  on  which  it  can  hope  to  be  the  in 
strument  of  true  culture — the  best  that  has  been  known 
and  taught  in  the  world. 

3.  Wliile  the  college  should  be  mindful  of  its  duties 
it  may  also  remember  to  press  its  claims.  The  heart 
cannot  send  pure,  warm  blood  to  all  the  cells  of  the 
body,  if  the  lungs  do  not  oxidize  it  it  by  furnishing  a 
supply  of  fr^h  air.  In  like  manner  the  college  can- 
not perform  its  function  and  discharge  its  duty  to  the 
professional  schools,  if  the  secondary  schools  do  not 
supply  it  with  their  best  endowed  and  best  prepared 
scholars.  Let  not  the  lower  schools  attempt  to  do 
too  much,  but  let  them  do  honestly  what  they  profess 
to  do.  The  greatest  fault  of  our  inferior  schools  is 
that  they  do  not  always  teach  their  pupils  how  to  spell 
and  read,  or  even  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide.  If  college  students  sometimes  show  a  lamen- 
table ignorance  of  these  simple  things,  it  is  no  fault  of 
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the  college,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  elementary  schools. 
I  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  graduates  of  colleges 
often  know  more  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  they  do  of 
English.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  professors  of* 
Latin  and  Greek  have  taught  them  better  than  their 
teachers  of  English?  But  my  experience  and  my 
sympathy  arc  too  great  to  permit  my  censuring 
any  class  of  teachers  for  defects  of  mmd  and  ap- 
plication in  others  for  which  they  are  not  in  any 
sense  responsible.  What  is  wanted  is  honest  work  all 
along  the  line,  from  the  primary  class  in  the  common 
school  to  the  senior  class  in  college.  In  proportion  as 
we  attend  to  that,  we  shall  have  less  and  less  space 
for  fault-finding. 

4.  I  have  treated  my  theme  in  this  broad  way,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  thing  needed  to 
complete  the  organization  of  colleges  is  the  establish- 
ment of  organic  relations  between  them  and  our  other 
schools.  The  college  is  no  innovation.  It  is  the 
growth  of  centuries,  the  product  of  the  finest  brains  and 
the  widest  and  deepest  erudition  in  the  world.  As  an 
organ  of  culture  it  does  not  need  to  be  reconstructed, 
and  I  believe  that  it  cannot  be  greatly  improved  except 
in  minute  details  and  by  progressive  evolution  of  its  gen- 
eral plan  to  meet  new  conditions.  But  it  does  need  to 
be  co-ordinated  with  the  other  parts  of  our  educational 
system,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated.  Herein 
lies  the  only  advance  in  organization  which  I  have  to 
propose.  A  few  years  earlier,  I  should  have  advo- 
cated the  admission  of  women  to  the  courses  of  study, 
but  now  the  door  stands  open  in  many  colleges,  and 
the  doubt  is,  whether  women  care  to  enter.  That 
part  of  the  subject  pertains  to  the  organization  of 
women  rather  than  to  the  organization  of  colleges. 

The  conditions  of  success  in  our  educational  work 
arc  three:  (i)  An  organic  interdependence  between 
our  different  classes  of  schools,  rendering  possible  and 
actual  a  continuous  graded  course  from  the  common 
school  to  and  through  the  college ;  (2)  harmonious 
co-operation  of  all  our  educational  forces  in  the  effort 
to  reach  and  elevate  all  classes  of  our  population ;  and 
(3)  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  high  ideals  in  the  entire 
course  of  our  work,  so  that  every  school  below  the 
college  shall  point  toward  it,  as  the  culmination  of 
educational  hopes  and  aspirations.  Under  these  con- 
ditions our  highest  powers  will  be  exercised,  and  our 
best  results  attained. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  Prof.  Hill  added  a 
word  concerning  the  Normal  schools,  suggested 
by  the  discussion  yesterday.  It  was  saying  too 
much  to  claim  that  their  only  legal  business  was 
to  train  teachers.  They  are  bound  to  make  an 
adequate  return  for  the  State  patronage,  of 
course;  but  there  the  obligation  ends.  Besides, 
these  schools  drove  out  of  existence  the  acad- 
emics which  used  to  prepare  our  students  for 
college ;  do  they  not  owe  us  so  much  as  to  send 
;is  some  pupils  instead  of  those  we  lost  ?  They 
have  been  destructive  as  regards  us — let  them 
begin  to  be  constructive. 

Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris  :  There  is  a  defectjn  the 
course  of  the  colleges,  in  that  they  practically 
ij^nore  the  common  branches.  I  agree  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  that  the  preparatory  work 
should  be  better  done  below,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  in  the  good  time  coming;  but  as  things 
are  it  is  necessary  that  the  colleges  give  some 
time  to  these  branches,  reviewing  them  at  least 
— and  there  should  be  a  place  for  this  in  the 
curriculum.  It  may  be  objected  that  we  should 
not  hold  them  responsible  for  what  is  not  their 


distinctive  work ;  but  we  do  not  apply  that  nile 
to  the  Normal  schools — ^they  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  their  pupils  from  their  birth  to  their 
graduation.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Nor- 
mal school  curriculum  is  *'  too  thin,"  but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  the  best  teaching  in  Pennsylvania 
IS  done  in  the  Normal  schools.  I  should  be  glad 
if  more  of  their  graduates  would  go  on  to  col- 
lege. But  the  colleges  must  not  forget  that,  besides 
giving  broad  and  liberal  culture,  they  should  do 
something  to  prepare  their  graduates  for  the 
practical  life  before  them.  They  must  teach 
Latin,  of  course,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  good 
course  in  mathematics ;  but  in  the  last  two  years 
tiiere  should  be  elective  studies.  There  is  not 
option  enough  given.  We  want  to  approximate 
in  this  to  the  plan  of  the  German  universities. 
Since  one  object  of  a  college  course  is,  or  should 
be,  to  prepare  for  practical  life,  it  is  fair  to  ask 
that  a  more  practical  turn  be  given  to  the  work 
of  the  last  two  years. 

Further  discussion  was  cut  off  by  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  after  music,  Dr.  John  H. 
French  read  the  following  paper  on 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

Forty  years  ago  a  philanthropic  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts gave  j  1 0,000  to  establish  schools  for  the 
special  instruction  of  common-school  teachers,  on 
condition  that  the  State  appropriate  at  least  an  equal 
sum  for  the  same  purpose.  The  gift  was  accepted ; 
and  the  State,  by  legislative  enactment,  established 
three  Normal  schools,  and  made  an  appropriation  of 
|6,ooo  annually,  for  three  years,  for  continuing  them. 
These  were  the  first  Normal  schools  established  by 
law  in  America. 

Less  than  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  Nor- 
mal schools  in  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  of  New 
York  established  a  Normal  school  at  Albany,  and 
appropriated  l5,ooo  annually  for  five  years  for  its 
support.  To  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  then, 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  two  States  of  our 
country  to  establish  special  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  ^  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  was  called 
by  James  S.  Denman,  the  County  Superintendent. 
The  meeting  convened  in  Ithaca,  and  was  in  session 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  This  meeting  was  called 
a  Teachers^  Institute^  and  was  probably  the  first 
meeting  convened  under  that  name,  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
seven  similar  meetings,  or  institutes,  were  held  in  var- 
ious parts  of  New  York.  Many  county  superintend- 
ents in  the  State,  on  learning  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  institutes,  called  similar  meetings  in  their  re- 
spective counties;  and  during  the  next  two  years 
more  than  fifty  county  institutes  were  held  in  the 
State. 

This  movement  was  destined  speedily  to  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  Superintendents  and 
progressive  teachers  in  other  States  at  once  recognized 
the  value  of  these  conference  meetings — for  these 
early  institutes  partook  largely  of  the  character  of 
such  meetings — and,  within  three  years  after  the 
holding  of  the  first  institute  (at  Ithaca,  New  York), 
annual  meetings  of  teachers,  under  the  name  of 
teachers'  institutes,  were  held  in  several  other  States. 

Within  the  two  years  followmg  the  commence- 
ment of  teachers'  institutes,  the  Normal  schools  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  sent  out  their  first  grad- 
uates.    These  young  persons — fresh  from  the 
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room  and  full  of  zeal — took  active  part  in  the  insti- 
stitutes,  and  added  largely  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  meetings ;  and  institutes  were  soon  generally 
recognized  as  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  great  work 
of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  era  of  the 
great  reformation  in  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
this  country  began  with  the  establishment  of  Normal 
schools  and  teachers*  institutes,  in  the  years  1842,  '43 
and  *44. 

The  condition  of  education  in  this  country'  at  the 
time  above  mentioned  seemed  to  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  give  to  the  schools  better  qualified 
teachers ;  and  the  Normal  schools  and  teachers'  in- 
stitutes were  called  into  existence  by  that  demand. 
That  they  have  been  continued  is  evidence,  first,  that 
the  demand  is  a  permanent  one ;  and,  second,  that 
these  agencies  meet  the  demand  better  than  any 
others  that  have  yet  been  devised. 

The  limits  and  objects  of  this  paper  do  not  permit 
us  to  present  in  detail  the  history  of  institutes  from 
the  date  of  their  origin,  thirty-nipe  years  ago,  to  the 
present  time.  The  needs  of  education  at  the  time 
they  originated  called  them  into  existence;  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  ed- 
ucational questions  of  public  interest  continifed  their 
existence  for  a  decade  of  years ;  since  the  expiration 
of  that  probationary  period,  their  acknowledged 
value  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  lively  public  inter- 
est in  popular  education,  and  in  the  work  of  training 
and  educating  teachers,  has  perpetuated  their  exist- 
ence; and  they  are  now  generally  recognized  not 
only  as  an  important  but  an  indispensable  factor  in  a 
system  of  public  education. 

The  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  popular  education  has 
caused  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  better 
qualified  teachers.  Normal  schools,  high  schools, 
academies  and  colleges  have  supplied  many  of  the 
best  public  schools  of  the  country  with  teachers ;  but 
the  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers  has  been  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply  from  all  these  sources,  and 
superintendents  and  school  boards  have  been  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  teachers*  institutes  to  improve, 
in  some  degree,  the  qualifications  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  institutes  have  uniformly  been 
profitable  or  successful.  Instructors  and  lecturers 
have  not  unfrequently  been  employed,  who  were  in- 
competent to  give  proper  instruction  in  subjects  of 
study,  methods  of  teaching,  or  management  of 
schools.  Little  good  has  resulted  to  the  teachers  or 
schools  from  the  instructions  and  lectures  of  such 
persons.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  failures,  and 
they  have  been  many,  institutes  have,  directly  and 
indirectly,  exerted  a  greater  influence  for  good  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  than  any  other  educa- 
tional agency. 

They  have  stimulated  large  numbers  of  young  per- 
sons to  greater  efforts  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
their  work ;  and  thousands  have  been  influenced  by 
the  work  done  at  institutes  to  enter  the  Normal 
schools.  High  schools,  and  academies,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  training  done  by  these  institutions.  They  have 
aid^d  largely  in  moulding  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  popular  education ;  and  have  created  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  securing  of  proper  legislation  in  favor  of 
much-needed  educational  measures.- 

The  estimation  in  which  institutes  are  held  by 
prominent  educators  in  various  parts  of  our  country, 
is  indicated  by  the  following  extracts  from  official  re- 
ports artd  other  reliable  sources  : 

Hon.  John  Swett,  familiarly  known  among  educa- 


tional men  as  the  "  the  Horace  Mann  of  the  Pacific 
coast,"  now  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal 
school  and  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  California,  says :  "  If  any  one  doubts  the  utility  of 
County  Teachers'  Institutes,  such  an  acquaintance 
with  theii;  practical  workings  and  results  as  I  have 
enjoyed  would  effectually  remove  such  doubts.  In 
some  counties  the  first  real  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
education  dates  from  the  first  institute  held  in  them. 
They  have  done  incalculable  good.  Not  only  has  the 
enthusiam  of  teachers  for  their  profession  been  kin- 
dled by  them,  their  ideas  enlarged,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  methods  increased ;  but  the  interest  of  pa- 
rents and  the  public  generally  has  been  awakened  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  popular  education.  They  have 
saved  many  an  inexperienced  teacher  from  despond- 
ency and  failure.  They  have  placed  in  many  hands 
the  key  of  success,  for  lack  of  which  they  had  groped 
in  darkness.  They  have  sent  many  weary  hearts 
back  to  their  school-rooms  fiill  of  the  inspirations  of 
hope.  They  have  imparted  to  each  one  the  collected 
wisdom  and  experience  of  all,  and  thus  reduplicated 
the  teaching  power  of  a  whole  county.  .  They  have 
so  held  up  the  mirror  of  true  excellence,  that  all 
could  see  in  what  it  consisted,  and  thus  have  enabled 
many  a_  community  to  judge  and  act  more  wisely  in  the 
choice  of  teachers.  They  have  been  the  forums 
where  popular  errors  and  fallacies  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  exposed,  and  great  truths  in  educational 
philosopy  vindicated." 

Hon.  John  Monteith,  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Missouri,  says :  "  The  facilities 
which  the  Institute  gives  for  collecting  and  comparing 
views,  and  for  distributing  a  knowle^e  and  demon- 
stration of  all  that  is  new  and  tried  in  the  department 
of  methods,  make  this  the  very  best  substitute  for  the 
Normal  school." 

Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Minnesota,  says:  *< Institutes 
are  no  longer  an  experiment.  They  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all  experienced  educators  to  be  among  the 
most  efficient  means  for  improving  the  g^reatest  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  the  shortest  time." 

Hon.  A.  Abemethy,  late  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Iowa,  says :  "  There  is  a  lever -power 
here  by  which  all  other  parts  of  the  machinery  may 
be  moved.  If  properly  conducted  they  (the  Institutes) 
are  the  occasion  of  intense  mental  activity ;  and  by  dis- 
cussions, suggestions,  criticisms,  the  incisive  probing 
of  trained  minds  into  the  defects  of  prevalent  methods 
and  the  analysis  of  new  ones,  the  spirit  of  progress  is 
nourished,  and  salutary  reforms  are  originated,  which 
reach  not  only  to  the  routine  and  discipline  of  the 
school-room,  but  also  to  the  legal  enactments  which 
provide  for  the  civil  relations  of  the  system." 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  New  York,  says :  "  The  Teachers'  Insti* 
tute  is  an  important  factor  in  our  educational  sy^em. 
While  Normal  schools  are  doing  a  good  work,  still 
their  capacity  is  limited,  and  they  cannot  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  many  thousand. teachers  required  in  our 
common  schools.  In  one  respect  Institutes  are  the 
most  important  agencies  of  any.in  the  State  forgiving 
teachers  at  least  sonu  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
school-room,  in  that  they  are  most  far-reaching — 
many  more  teachers  receiving  instruction  therein  than 
by  all  other  means  organized  by  the  Sta«:e  for  such 
purposes." 

Prof.  Robert  Graham,  of  the  State  Normal  Schoot 
at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  and  a  veteran  Institute  in- 
structor, says :  "  The  verdict  of  our  people,  after  ten 
years'  experience  of  Institute  labor,  is,  that  no  return 
for  money  expended  is  so  quick  and  profitable  as  that 
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in  the  Institute  field.  Our  Normal  schools  are  largely 
benefited  by  this  labor,  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  material  desiring  admission.  Really,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  either  the  Institute  work  or  Normal 
school  work  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  without 
the  other.  They  seem  to  be  complements  of  a  higher 
unit." 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  before  this  Association  two  years  ago, 
spoke  of  Teachers'  Institutes  as  follows :  "  The  Teach- 
ers* Institute  reaches  out  to  the  outer  margins  of  the 
profession,  beyond  the  College  and  Normal  school, 
bearing  in  its  hands  gifts  for  those  teachers  who  have 
no  other*  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse  with 
those  who  understand  the  principles  of  pedagogics. 
Remembering  the  work  done  in  Pennsylvania  since 
1855,  and  especially  in  the  last  ten  years,  I  feel  grate- 
ful for  these' Institutes.  They  have  been  guided  by 
a  high  conception  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  In- 
stitute has  a  tendency  to  inspire  teachers  to  wiser 
effort,  and  give  hints  that  may  be  taken  home  and 
applied." 

This  testimony  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  any 
candid,  intelligent  person  of  the  importance  of  Teach- 
ers* Institutes  in  a  scheme  of  public  education. 

The  questions  are  often  asked:  '<Are  Institutes 
any  longer  a  necessity?"  "May  they  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  serious  injury  to  the  public 
schools?" 

Before  answering  these  questions,  I  ask  your 
thoughtful  attention  to  a  few  facts.  According  to  the 
last  published  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (the  Report  for  the  year  1879), 
the  school  population  of  the  United  States  is  about 
fifteen  millions  (14,932,336),  of  which  number  nearly 
nine  and  one-half  millions  (9,424,086),  attend  the 
pablic  schools  Sbme  portion  of  the  year.  To  teach 
these  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  children  and  youth, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  teach- 
ers (272,686)  are  annually  employed. 

Are  these  teachers  properly  fitted  for  their  work  ? 
and  if  so,  Where  did  they  receive  their  training  ?  are 
pertinent  questions  that  naturally  suggest  themselves. 
Let  us  seek  for  answers  to  these  questions. 

Normal  schools  train  teachers  for  public  schools; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived Normal  training  generally  produce  better  re- 
sults as  teachers  than  do  those  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  such  training.  But  all  the  Normal  schools 
in  this  country,  with  their  present  facilities,  are  totally 
inadequate  to  educate  even  a  tenth  of  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools. 

In  1879,  there  were  in  the  United  States  207  Nor- 
mal schools,  giving  instruction  to  40,029  students, 
of  which  number  25,367  were  pursuing  Normal  stud- 
ies. The  same  year  the  number  of  graduates  from 
these  schools  was  3,347;  and  of  these  graduates 
2/394  are  known  to  have  engaged  in  teaching  before 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  teaching  force  of  this  country  changes  at  least 
as  often  as  once  in*  two  and  three-fourths  years.  By 
this  frequent  change,  100,000  new  or  inexperienced 
teachers  enter  the  work  each  year.  Allowing  that 
\  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving Normal  instruction  one  year,  engage  in  teach- 
ing the  following  year  (and  this  is  a  liberal  allow- 
ance), we  have  about  5,000,  or  five  per  cent,  of  these 
inexperienced  teachers  coming  from  the  Normal 
schools.  But  only  2,000  of  these  5,000  Normal  stu- 
dents have  passed  even  so  far  as  through  an  element- 
ary training  course.  Hence,  it  appears  that  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  annual  accessions  to  the  teachers' 
ranks  are  graduates  from  Normal  schools ;  and  that 


not  more  than  five  per  cent,  have  had  any  Normal 
training. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  order  to  have  trained 
teachers  in  all  the  public  schools,  the  Normal  schools 
must  be  increased  either  in  number  or  capacity  at 
least  twenty-fold;  or  some  other  efficient  agency 
must  be  made  available  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Thus  much  for  the  whole  country :  what  are  the  facts 
in  regard  to  Pennsylvania?  I  have  drawn  chfefly 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  year  ending  June  6,  i88i,  for  the 
information  which  I  now^  present. 

The  whole  number  of  children  and  youth  who 
attended  the  public  schools  some  portion  of  the  year 
was  a  little  less  than  one  million  (931,749).  In 
order  that  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  may  be 
open  at  the  same  time,  18,450  teachers  are  required; 
and  to  fill  vacancies  unavoidably  occurring  from  dif- 
ferent causes,  a  reserve  force  of  2902  additional 
teachers  was  necessary.  Where  do  these  21,352 
teachers  receive  special  training  for  their  work  ?  is  a 
question  for  careful  consideration. 

The  number  of  Normal  school  graduates  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  any  part  of  the 
school  year  1880-81  was  860,  or  about  4  per  cent  ol 
the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  State.  The  number 
of  teachers  employed  who  had  attended  a  State 
Normal  school  but  had  not  been  graduated  therefrom 
was  3,056,  or  a  little  more  than  14^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  State.  Hence, 
only  3,916  of  the  21,352  teachers  employed  during 
the  year  in  question,  or  about  1 8^  per  cent.,  had  re- 
ceived any  normal  training. 

The  average  length  of  time  that  teachers  continue 
in  the  work  in  this  State  does  not  exceed  three  years. 
This  triennial  change  requires  more  than  7,000  new 
teachers  annually,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as  are 
now  supplied  by  the  Normal  schools. 

In  the  State  are  many  high  schools  and  academies 
in  which  special  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach.  Probably  1,500  students  who 
received  this  special  instruction  in  these  academic  in- 
stitutions in  the  year  1880-81  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  last  year. 

Assuming  that  the  statistics  for  the  year  1881-82 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  for  the  previous 
year,  the  answer  to  the  question.  Where  did  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year  receive  their  training  ?  is  embraced  in 
the  following 

SUMMARY. 

21,352  teachers  were  employed :  860,  or  about  4 
per  cent,  were  Normal  school  graduates ;  3,056,  or 
about  i^Yi  per  cent.,  had  attended  Normal  school 
but  had  not  been  graduated;  1,500,  or  about  4^ 
per  cent.,  were  academic  students;  5,416,  or  25  per 
cent.,  of  the  whole  number  employed,  had  received 
Normal  or  academic  instruction;  15,836,  or  75  per 
cent.,  had  had  no  special  preparation. 

The  statistics  of  the  teachers'  institutes  for  the 
year  1880-81  show  an  enrollment  of  16,747  teachers, 
or  ^%^^  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  that  year.  Assuming 
that  the  same  proportion  of  the  five  tliousand  (4916) 
trained  teachers  as  of  the  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
(16,440)  untrained  teachers  were  enrolled  at  the  in- 
stitutes, thirteen  thousand  (12,968)  or  about  60^  per 
cent,  of  all  the  teachers  employed,  had  received  n» 
special  instruction  whatever  except  at  the  institutes. 

It  appears,  then,  that  more  than  three  times  as 
many  persons  received  instruction  at  the  institutes,  as 
at  all  other  places  provided  for  their  special  instruc- 
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tion;  and  that  3,472,  or  more  than  16  percent,  of 
the  entire  number,  made  no  special  preparation  what- 
ever for  their  part  in  the  great,  responsible  work  of 
educating  a  million  of  the  future  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

To  the  question,  Are  institutes  any  longer  a  neces- 
sity ?  we  are  now  prepared  to  answer,  emphatically, 
Yes  ;  and  to  the  question.  May  they  not  be  dispensed 
with  without  serious  injury  to  the  common  schools  ? 
we  are  prepared  to  answer,  quite  as  emphatically.  No, 

We  pass  now  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  more 
obvious  wants  of  the  teachers'  institutes  of  to-day. 

The  times  demand  such  a  change  in  the  character 
of  institute  work  as  shall  secure  more  definite,  direct, 
and  immediate  benefit  to  the  schools.  Much  of  the 
work  done  in  tHe  institutes  has  no  direct  reference  to 
the  schools,  and  can  have  no  direct  application  in 
them ;  and  the  attempt  of  teachers  to  put  many  of  the 
suggestions  and  untried  theories  presented  at  some 
institutes  into  practice  in  their  schools,  results  in  fail- 
ure ;  and  this  failure  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  the  con- 
fidence of  these  teachers  in  the  institutes  themselves. 
The  result  is  chargeable  not  to  the  institutes,  but  to 
the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  instructors. 

There  should  be  a  fearless  lopping  off  from  the 
work  of  the  institutes,  of  everything  foreign  to  their 
purpose.  It  often  happens  that  lectures  and  other 
exercises  are  given  in  institutes  that  are  interesting 
not  only  to  an  audience  of  teachers,  but  to  any  other 
intelligent  audience,  but  that  have  not  the  remotest 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  school-room  or  the  duties 
of  the  teacher.  No  part  of  the  day  exercises  of  an 
institute  convened  for  the  special  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  teachers  in  the  work  of  their  calling  should 
be  given  to  lectures  or  exercises  of  this  kind. 

The  work  of  the  institute  should  be  so  planned 
and  arranged  as  to  give  teachers  something  more  to 
do  than  to  visit,  to  look,  to  listen,  and  to  take  notes 
and  copy  outlines  from  the  blackboard. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  result  from  the 
session  of  an  institute,  every  teacher  in  attendance 
should  work  cheerfully,  earnestly,  zealously,  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  self-improvement  possible.  More 
time  should  be  devoted  to  study,  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  work  assigned,  and  to  discussions,  and  to 
practice,  and  to  observation,  and  to  criticism.  Meas-. 
ures  should  be  taken  to  secuie,  from  the  members  of 
the  institute,  a  prompt  and  cheerful  recognition  of  the 
necessities  for  order,  method,  regular  and  punctual 
attendance,  and  a  compliance  with  all  the  reasonable 
requiremenls  of  the  officers  and  instructors. 

The  instructors  should  be  persons  of  progressive 
ideas ;  fully  up  to  the  times ;  familiar  with  the  details 
of  school  work  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction — 
not  merely  theoretically  familiar,  but  familiar  from 
extended  observation,  and  large  and  successful  exper- 
ience in  teaching.  They  should  be  familiar  with  nor- 
mal schools,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  normal  work. 

There  should  be  a  total  abandonment  of  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  employing  any  persons  as  instruct- 
ors for  any  other  reason  than  that  of  eminent  fitness 
for  the  work. 

The  questions  that  should  influence  the  appointing 
power  in  selecting  any  person  for  this  work  should  be 
these,  and  these  only  : 

1.  Has  the  person  had  successful  experience  in  the 
school-room  as  a  teacher  ? 

2.  Is  he  a  close  student  in  educational  matters  ? 

3.  Is  he  a  thorough  instructor? 

4.  Does  he  know  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
common  schools? 

5.  Does  he  possess  the  peculiar  personal  qualities 
essential  in  a  successful  institute  instructor  ? 


6.  Is  he  fully  up  to  the  times  in  educational  work  ? 

Unless  all  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  fit  person 
for  the  work. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  instructors 
have  been  found  to  do  the  Institute  work  of  the  State, 
these  persons  should  be  employed  for  this  especial 
work,  and  be  continued  in  it  from  year  to  year,  as  arc 
the  instructors  of  our  Normal  schools ;  and,  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  teachers  and  schools  of  the  State, 
the  same  instructors  should  labor  in  the  same  field, 
instructing  the  same  teachers  for  several  successive 
years,  Would  it  be  considered  sound  policy  to  an- 
nually change  the  whole,  or  even  one-half,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  each  Normal  school  in  the  State  ?  or,  to  have 
the  faculties  of  the  Normal  schools  labor  a  year  in 
one  school,  the  next  year  in  another;  and  thus,  in 
rotation,  swing  round  the  circle  of  the  ten  schools  in 
a  period  of  ten  years  ?  Such  a  scheme  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  absurd  of  absurdities ;  and  yet  we 
are  practically  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  Institutes ! 
In  but  few  counties  of  the  State  have  the  teachers  the 
benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Institute  from  the  same 
persons  for  a  term  of  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  same  instructors  rarely  appear  before 
the  teachers  of  any  county  for  two  successive  years. 

In  justification  of  this  annual  change  of  Institute 
instructors  in  a  county,  some  say  that  it  is  necessary 
to  change  the  instructors,  in  order  to  give  teachers 
the  benefit  of  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  as  many 
instructors  as  possible. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  ask,  Do  your  teachers  make 
any  real  progress  under  this  system,  or  rather  this 
want  of  system?  Does  it  not  result  in  fragment- 
ary patchwork  rather  than  in  any  thing  like  sys- 
tem ?  Others  say,  the  same  instructors  do  not  please 
as  well  the  second  year  as  the  first.  To  this  we  an- 
swer, then  they  were  not  competent  for  the  work  the 
'  first  year. 

The  person  whose  stock  of  educational  knowledge 
is  but  just  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  an  Institute 
of  five  days,  is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  training  of  teachers  for  even  five  days. 

The  educational  wants  of  no  one  county  correctly 
represent  the  wants  of  every  county  in  a  State.  They 
are  as  varied  and  as  numerous  as  are  the  coun- 
ties themselves.  Hence,  the  person  who  prepares 
— no  matter  how  carefully — just  enough  lessons  or 
lectures,  copiously  interlarded  with  amusing  anec- 
dotes, stale  jokes,  and  slang  phrases,  to  carry  him 
through  the  work  of  an  Institute  session  of  five  days, 
and  then  starts  on  an  annual  tour  to  speak  his  pieces 
and  exhibit  his  outlines  to  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers,  and  to  the  manifest  disgust  of 
the  cultivated,  experienced,  and  accomplished  teach- 
ers of  the  prominent  schools,  is  not  certainly  the  per- 
son fitted  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State  through  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Institute  instructors  should  be  competent  to  shape 
the  work  qf  each  institute  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  schools  to  be  taught  by  the  members  of  the  same. 

The  work  of  an  Institute,  to  be  of  immediate  value 
to  the  schools  of  a  county,  should  bear  directly  upon 
those  subjects  in  which  the  teachers  of  the  county  are 
most  deficient.  To  enable  instructors  to  do  this  work, 
they  must  know  the  condition  of  the  schools ;  and  this 
knowledge  they  can  obtain  only  from  the  superintend- 
ents. It  appears  then  that  instructors  and  superintend- 
ents should  confer  together  previous  to  the  session  of 
an  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  making  every  exercise 
of  the  Institute  of  practical  value  to  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  the  county. 
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The  two  most  important  ends  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  well-ordered  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes  are, 
fi-rst^  to  create  and  increase  an  active  interest  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  State,  1.  <?.,  to  awaken  inter- 
est andk arouse  enthusiasm  among  parents  and  teach- 
ers ;  and,  second y  to  present  to  teachers  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  and  managing  schools ; 
I.  e.y  to  give  the  teachers  thorough  drill  in  didactics. 

The  first  of  these  ends  may  be  accomplished  by 
institutes  of  five  days  annually.  The  second  end  re- 
quires more  time  than  is  now  given  to  institutes  in 
this  State.  At  the  five-day  institutes  public  interest  is 
aroused,  teachers  and  parents  are  inspired  with  a 
good  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  some  valuable  in- 
struction is  given.  But  the  time  is  not  long  enough 
to  enable  the  instructors  and  lecturers  to  do  more 
than  present,  and  discuss  briefly,  the  leading  facts  and 
most  obvious  principles  of  teaching  ;  and  teachers  go 
home  feeling  that  they  have  had  barely  a  taste  of  the 
good  things  they  might  have,  could  the  institute  be 
continued  through  a  session  of  several  waeks. 

May  not  such  changes  be  made  in  the  length  of 
some  of  the  institutes  of  this  State,  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done,  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
large  number  of  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing a  more  extended  knowledge  of  didactics,  but 
who  have  not  time  to  take  a  full  course  of  training  at 
a  normal  school,  or  in  a  teacher's  class  in  an  acad- 
emy ;  or  to  spend  a  term  even  in  one  of  these  profes- 
sional schools  or  special  classes  ? 

So  many  institutes  are  now  held  at  the  holiday 
season  that  it  is  not  possible  for  all  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  first-class  instructors.  If  the  county  insti- 
tutes could  be  spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
— say  from  August  to  January — this  difficulty  would 
be  obviated,  and  teachers  and  schools  would  be 
greatly  benefited. 

No  important  change  in  the  general  character  of 
the  county  institutes  seems  at  this  time  practicable 
beyond  what  has  already  been  suggested. 

Summer  schools,  or  normal  institutes,  of  four  or 
five  weeks  each,  might  profitably  be  held  in  some 
counties  for  a  rapid  review  of  subjects  of  study,  and 
for  instruction,  illustration,  and  practice,  in  the  details 
of  school-room  work.  During  the  long  vacation  of 
the  common  schools  twelve^such  normal  institutes — 
one  in  each  of  the  normal  school  districts — might  be 
held  at  convenient  points  in  the  several  districts  re- 
mote from  the  normal  schools. 

The  work  to  be  done  at  these  nomal  institutes 
would  be  previously  arranged  for  by  the  superinten- 
dents of  each  normal  school  district,  respectively,  and 
would,  therefore,  at  least  approach  something  like 
system.  The  work  of  each  year  would  supplement 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  length  of  each 
annual  session  would  be  sufficient  for  a  quite  thorough 
review  of  at  least  two  or  three  of  the  branches  pur- 
sued in  the  common  schools ;  and  for  daily  instruction 
in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management ;  and 
frequent  practice  in  teaching,  by  the  members  of  the 
institute,  under  the  direction  of  the  institute  instruct- 
ors. 

The  persons  attending  these  Normal  institutes 
would  be  chiefly  those  who  had  no  opportunity  for 
special  preparation,  either  in  subjects  of  study  or 
methods  of  instruction. 

Normal  institutes  of  the  kind  suggested,  in  connec- 
tion with  efficient  county  institutes,  would  in  five 
years  more  than  double  the  teaching  power  of  the 
State ;  and  the  good  results  would  directly  reach  the 
great  mass  of  children  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  with  all  her  great  resources  of  wealth 


and  power,  intelligence  and  strength,  cannot  afford 
to  be  outstripped  by  any  of  her  sister  States  in  edu- 
cational progress.  See  to  it,  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, and  friends  of  education,  that  no  effort  be  spared 
to  make  her  the  very  foremost  of  all  the  States  of 
our  country  in  her  educational  system. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by 
Supt.  C.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Crawford,  who 
treated  the  subject  from  a  different  standpoint, 
and  we  give  his  remarks  in  full  as  follows  : 

The  law  recognizes  teachers'  institutes  under  two 
heads :  district  and  county.  The  former  are  gener- 
ally one-day  sessions,  authorized  by  the  school  direc- 
tors, held  semi-monthly,  and  are  a  meansof  improve- 
ment whereby  teachers  can,  from  time  to  time,  during 
their  regular  terms  of  teaching,  meet,  compare  notes, 
discuss  topics  upon  school  matters  in  which  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  or  are  likely  to  arise,  relate  experi- 
ences, cease  to  practice  pernicious  theories,  learn 
new  methods,  and  unify  the  school  work  of  the  dis- 
trict; the  latter  consists  of  at  least  five  consecutive 
days,  spent  in  convention  by  the  teachers  of  a  county, 
to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession  not  only  by 
an  interchange  of.  thought,  and  mutual  discussion, 
but  by  listening  to  the  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
as  they  lecture  upon,  illustrate,  and  place  in  diagrams 
good,  systematic  and  practical  plans,  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples, for  the  live  teacher  to  gather  up,  take  home, 
sort  over,  and  absorb  such  portions  as  he  can  make  » 
part  of  himself,  without  losing  his  own  individuality. 

The  county  institute  is  the  place  where  new  ideas 
are  sometimes  advanced,  grand  theories  are  placed 
upon  the  black-board,  and  written  down  in  little 
blank  books;  while  at  the  district  institute  we  first 
learn  of  the  success  or  failure  of  these  sublime 
thoughts  and  pet  hobbies.  The  district  institute  is  the 
battalion  drill  and  dress  parade ;  the  county  institute  is 
the  grand  review  and  systematic  movement  of  an 
army  corps,  composing  the  largest  body  of  teachers 
that  can  conveniently  meet  in  convention. 

The  district  institute  unites  a  district  in  similar 
forms,  methods  and  ideas;  the  county  institute, 
properly  conducted,  unifies  the  school  affairs  of  a 
county  in  not  only  the  teachers'  methods  of  instruc- 
tion,* but  it  brings,  or  it  should  bring,  directors, 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils  together,  unites  their 
sympathies,  makes  mutual  their  interests,  and  works 
out  concert  of  acdon  that  cannot  but  tell  for  good. 
It  also  promotes  the  growth  of  thats*  fraternal  feeling 
that  should  exist  between  the  common  school  and 
the  college,  the  academy  and  the  university. 

As  we  have  at  this  time  to  do  most  with  the  county 
institute,  let  us  consider  it  in  regard,  to  time,  place, 
instruction  to  be  given,  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
finances,  avoidance  of  friction,  etc.  ♦ 

Most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  county  institute  in  regard  to  these  points,  rests 
upon  the  County  Superintendent;  if  the  line  of  in- 
struction is  not  up  to  the  popular  standard,  of  course 
he  is  the  one  to  be  blamed ;  if  the  funds  fall  short, 
no  matter  who  the  committee  are,  he  is  "  no  finan- 
cier;" if  a  lecturer  is  not  on  time,  the  superintendent 
is  "just  a  little  slow."  We  say,  then,  let  him  whol 
held  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  this  en- 
terprise, "  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  make  his  own 
arrangements,  and  be  responsible  for  them,  and  suc- 
cess may  be  assured. 

With  regard  to  timCy  it  may  be  said  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  year  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the  teach- 
ers of  one  county,  would  not  please  those  of  another. 
We  must  consider  the  occupations  of  the  people ;  the 
larger  portion  of  our  teachers  are  employed  in  the 
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school-room  but  little  more  than  half  the  year,  and 
consequently  must  turn  their  attention  to  some  other 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

We  have  attended  institutes  in  the  winter ;  but  the 
weather  was  uncertain,  and  often  where  five  hundred 
should  have  been  present,  there  were  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

It  might  be  held  during  or  near  the  holidays ;  but 
if  the  weather  were  fair  and  the  roads  fine,  many  of 
our  young  people  would  consider  the  season  more 
appropriate  for  sleighing  than  for  attending  institutes ; 
and  if  the  weather  was  stormy  and  the  roads  in  bad 
condition,  the  ladies  would  certainly  stay  at  home — 
and  what  young  gentleman  would  think  of  attending 
an  institute  where  no  ladies  were  present  ? 

We  have  attended  institutes  in  the  spring ;  but  from 
the  liability  to  rain  and  the  probability  of  mud,  the 
attendance  (unless  all  can  be  accommodated  by  rail- 
roads) will  be  even  more  unfavorable  than  when  held 
in  the  winter. 

We  have  attended  institutes  in  the  summer :  it  was 
during  vacation,  and  those  teachers  who  could  aflford 
it  wished  to  improve  the  only  available  time  in  the 
year  for  a  few  days  at  the  sea-shore,  in  the  shady 
woods-camp  by  some  quiet  lake,  or  among  the  re- 
freshing, breezy  mountain  scenery ;  and  what  young 
man  who  could  not  afford  such  recreation,  and  who 
.received  but  one  dollar  a  day  for  teaching  four  or  six 
months  in  the  year,  would  feel  like  quitting  the  har- 
vest field,  where  he  receives  two  or  three  dollars  per 
day?  And  suppose  he  did  attend,  the  amount  of 
benefit  received  would  be  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 
may  be  expected  from  a  little  summer-school,  cooped 
up  in  the  narrow  confines  of  a  country  school-house 
in  dog  days— sleepy,  sweaty,  absent  mentally,  present 
only  physically. 

In  our  opinion  the  institute  season  is  from  the  last 
of  August  to  the  first  of  December.  October  suits  us 
best ;  it  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  people  in  the 
agricultural  districts;  it  is  in  the  first  part  of  the 
school  y«ar,  just  when  the  mind  is  best  prepared  to 
grasp  and  retain,  and  the  knowledge  gained  by  teach- 
ers will  be  more  effectually  reflected  upon  their  pupils 
than  if  a  longer  period  intervened  between  the  insti- 
tute and  the  opening  of  school. 

And  right  here  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  false 
idea  that  the  institute  is  instituted  and  held  for  the 
education  of  the  teacher;  no,  the  whole  common 
school  system  is'  for  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  every  provision  made  is  for  their  advancement. 

True,  he  may,  will,  and  has  a  right  to  absorb  some 
rays  of  knowledge  as  he  reflects  them  upon  his 
pupils,  and  that  too  without  wronging  them  or  taking 
what  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  nis  first  thought 
should  be.  How  can  I  carry  the  most  good  from  this 
institute  to  my  pupils  ?  And,  furthermore,  a  teacher 
has  no  more  moral  right  to  absent  himself  from  the 
institute,  than  he  has  to  refuse  to  hear  his  pupils  re- 
cite their  daily  lessons  in  the  school-room. 

Place. — Hold  it  at  the  county  seat,  at  the  court 
house  or  in  some  other  appropriate  building ;  or  if 
the  county  seat  be  not  centrally  located,  select  some 
suitable  place  that  is  so  located,  and  let  the  institute 
be  fixed;  permanency  signifies  growth — growth  in 
numbers  as  well  as  in  interest. 

Instruction. — There  should  not  be  too  many  in- 
structors ;  two  regular  workers,  with  what  local  help 
is  available,  are  suflicient.  Do  not  go  over^he  same 
routine  of  subjects  each  year,  but  if  a  half-dozen 
topics  are  faithfully  discussed  one  year,  let  new 
themes  for  consideration  be  presented  the  next  year. 


Let  each  teacher  be  supplied  with  a  blank  book 
and  a  pencil,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  properly  used. 
A  well-filled  note  book  carried  home  from  an  insti- 
tute is  to  the  teacher  what  a  careful  review  of  a  les- 
son is  to  a  pupil. 

Let  the  work  be  philosophically  and  systematically 
laid  out  according  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers,  and 
then  "  work  to  the  line,''  making  only  such  variation 
as  present  contingencies  seem  to  demand. 

Difficulties. — "  Teachers  do  not  come  to  the  Insti- 
tute !"  More  will  come  if  excursion  rates  are  secored 
on  the  railroads,  and  reduced  fare  at  the  hotels.  If 
teachers  only  know  what  to  expect  when  they  get  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  there  may  be  a  better  attendance. 

"  So  much  work  to  be  done  during  the  week  that 
many  tilings  may  be  neglected !  "  Then  let  suitable 
committees  be  appointed ;  enough,  so  that  the  duties 
will  not  be  burdensome  upon  any  one.  If  energy, 
promptness,  and  tact,  be  brought  into  requisition, 
difiiculties  will  vanish. 

Finances. — There  is  a  county  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  which  sustains  an  annual  Institute  of  over 
five  hundred  members,  each  one  of  whom  is  supplied, 
free  of  cost,  with  a  note-book,  pencil,  song  book,  and 
a  pamphlet  proceedings  of  the  Institute  week,  con- 
taining seventy  or  eighty  pages,  postage  paid,  and  no 
teacher  pays  a  membership  fee.  Teachers  as  well  as 
the  town  people  pay  a  moderate  admittance  fee  to  the 
evening  entertainments,  which,  with  the  appropriation 
and  the  money  received  for  advertising  in  the  pamph- 
let proceedings,  pays  all  bills  and  leaves  a  small  bal- 
ance on  hand  for  the  next  year. 

This  may  not  be  done  in  every  county,  but  if  "  the 
garment  be  cut  according  to  the  cloth,"  the  funds  will 
hold  out ;  and  those  who  manage  the  finances  should 
as  far  as  possible  lighten  the  expenses  of  the  teachers, 
whose  purse  strings  are  not  long,  and  whose  dis- 
position to  do  is  often  in  advance  of  the  means  to 
perform. 

Friction. — A  watchful  eye,  a  well  and  carefully 
prepared  programme,  and  a  good-natured  disposition, 
are  sufficient  lubricators  to  make  things  run  smoothly. 
Let  there  be  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  to 
enliven  the  session.  Let  there  be  a  variety  of  eve- 
ning entertainments,  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  both  in- 
structive and  humorous,  and  the  teachers  will  attend 
and  the  people  will  not  withhold  their  patronage. 

Let  there  be  informal  meetings  appointed  for  the 
teachers  to  meet  by  themselves,  perhaps  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  the  regular  session,  that  they  may  engage 
in  profitable  discussion  upon  appropriate  subjects. 
Let  there  be  ample  opportunity  for  asking  questions, 
that  there  may  be  less  instruction  at  random,  and 
more  delivered  to  a  given  point. 

Do  not  waste  time  in  a  monotonous  roll-call,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country  school  of  forty  years  ago; 
but  if  the  membership  be  small  in  numbers,  assign 
each  person  a  number,  and  let  each  one  give  his 
number  in  its  order,  while  the  secretary  stands  at  the 
blackboard  ready  to  chalk  down  the  absent  numbers, 
which  may  afterward  be  posted  in  the  roll-book,  while 
the  institute  work  goes  on.  Or  if  the  attendance  be 
large,  appoint  doorkeepers,  who  shall  check  each 
one's  number  as  he  enters. 

It  is  these  little  things  that  make  the  week  one  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  of  profit.  A  half-hour  saved  at 
roll  call  in  the  morning  brings  the  programme  out 
promptly  on  time  at  noon. 

A  week  thus  spent  may  be  made  most  profitable  to 
any  teacher ;  our  social  as  well  as  intellectual  natures 
may  be  cultivated,  and  our  spheres  of  usefulness  will 
thereby  become  broader  and  more  enduring. 
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Supt.  LucKEY  and  Prof.  Cake  then  conducted 
the  President  elect  to  the  Chair^  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  retiring  officer,  who  was  unan- 
imously awarded  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the 
most  efficient  that  have  filled  the  chair  of  the 
Association. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER :  I  am  glad  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  new  President  to  make  his  speech  on 
taking  the  chair.     I  will  only  express  my  grati- 


tude to  my  fellow-teachers  for  choosing  me  to 
fill  this  honorable  position.  Hoping  and  be- 
lieving that  this  assembly  of  nearly  five  hundied 
educators  has  not  come  together  without  achiev- 
ing some  good  results  for  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  we  will  now  close  the  session. 

The  long-metre  doxology  was  sung,  and  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  Rev.  Supt.  Petter- 
SON,  and  the  Association  adjourned  finally. 


MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


ALLEGHENY — lO. 

Geo.  J.  Luckey, 
John  Morrow, 
J.  P.  Andrews, 
J.  C.  I)olan, 
H.  G.  Squires, 
G.  W.  Kratz, 
Wm.  P.  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Petty, 
Nannie  E.  Shannon, 
Fannie  M.  Sawyer. 

BEAVER — 3. 
J.  S.  Briggs, 
'Mrs.  C.  J.  Briggs, 
M.  L.  Knight. 

BERKS — 20. 

D.  S.  Keck. 
Sam*l  A.  Baer, 
N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
(ieorge  C.  Young, 
K.  L.  Kemp, 

T.  D.  Kiefer, 
j.  H.  Keiscl, 
A.  J.  Wobensmith, 
T.  M.  Richardson, 
J.  G.  Neff, 
F.  F.  Kauffman, 
M.  E.  Smeltzer, 
Mary  Cushman, 
Carrie  V.  Neitz, 
Annie  Price, 
Hattie  M.  Fistcr, 
Clara  Miller, 
Mary  Keiter, 
Alice  Smeltzer, 

E.  Richards. 

BUCKS — 17. 

W.  W.  Woodruff, 
H.  W.  Worthington, 
John  V.  Ammeron, 
Wesley  Haldeman, 
Samuel  Gross, 
Elizabeth  Uoyd, 
Florence  C.  Sickcl, 
Sallie  L.  Linton, 
Sallie  C.  Furman, 
Nellie  D.  Graham, 
Mary  L.  Jamison, 
Hettie  A.  Conard, 
lizzie  Magill, 
Hulda  A.  Pearson, 
Ida  Knight, 
Alhe  A.  Ely, 
Mary  H.  Walters. 

BUTLER — I. 

R.  W.  McKee, 


BLAIR — 5. 

John  H.  Stephens. 

A.  P.  Rupert, 
D.  S.  Keith, 

B.  F.  Pinkerton, 
Clara  S.  Lang. 

CAMERON — I. 

N.  H.  Schenck. 

CARBON — 4. 

T.  M.  Balliet, 
David  B.  Gildea, 
Lettie  Jones, 
{Carrie  Leonard. 

COLUMBIA — 3. 
IWm.  Noetling, 
|d.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
[J.  S.  Grimes. 
;  CENTRE — 2. 

D.  M.  Wolf, 
D.  M.  Leib. 

CLINTON — I. 

Laura  Keller. 

CHESTER — 15. 

Jacob  W.  Har>'ey, 
G.  M.  Phillips, 
G50.  L.  Maris, 
D.  M.  Sensenig, 
Richard  Darlington, 
H.  F.  Leister, 
M.  Fannie  Boice, 
Mary  E.  Speak  man, 
.Sarah  Hughes, 
Hannah  E.  McClurg, 
Ida  C.  Hawley, 
Edith  F.  Davis, 
Georgie  Cox, 
Florence  N.  Dance, 
Josephine  Pyle. 

CUMBERLAND— I. 

W.  A.  Lindsey. 

CRAWFORD — 3. 

C.  F.  Chamberlain, 
H.  R.  Roth, 
Eliza  Dickson. 

DAUPHIN— 6. 

L.  O.  Foose, 
H.  W.  Fishel, 
R.  M.  McNeal, 
J.  Hall  App, 
O.  S.  Houtz, 
Anna  L.  Morgan. 

DELAWARE — 5. 

Allen  Buck, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Hughes, 
Mary  L.  Dunn, 
Anna  N.  Worrall, 
Lizzie  G.  Worrall. 


HUNTINGDON — I. 

iW.  R.  Baker. 

INDIANA — 2. 

hS.  J.  Craighead, 
JR.  B.  Hayes. 

LANCASTER — 1 9. 

IB.  F.  Shaub, 
IR.  K.  Buehrlc, 
|J.  V.  Montgomery, 
;E.  Oram  Lyte, 
J.  D.  Pyott, 
iWm.  Riddle. 
Ij.  P.  McCaskey, 
C.  V.  Lichty, 
L  S.  Geist, 
R.  A.  Townsend, 
Harriet  I.  Bruckhart, 
Emma  Powers, 
Elizabeth  McVey, 
Emma  V.  Baker, 
Emma  L.  Downey, 
Mary  A.  Dougherty, 
Mary  M.  Musselman, 
Mary  E.  Wells, 
Annie  M.  Bamett. 

LAWRENCE — 2. 

J.  Q.  Stewart, 
E.  T.  Jeffers. 

LEBANON — 9. 

E.  E.  Higbee, 
Henry  Houck, 
W.  B.  Bodenhorn, 
J.  T.  Nitrauer, 
Cyrus  Boger, 
Chas.  G.  Bentz, 
S.  O.  Goho, 
Ella  J.  Mower, 
Carrie  Altcnderfer. 

LYCOMING — 3. 

C.  S.  Riddle, 

C.  W.  Scott, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Scott. 

LUZERNE — 8. 
James  M.  Coughlin, 
J.  C.  Geyer. 
A.  H.  Berlin, 
T.  W.  Beven, 
David  Hannan, 
T.  J.  McCommon, 

D.  W.  Means, 
Thos.  Santee. 

LEHIGH — ^4. 
J.  O.  Knauss, 
L.  B.  Landis, 
A.  F.  K.  Krout, 
J.  B.  Arbuckle. 


LACKAWANNA— '2. 

H.  E.  Brooks, 
Kate  Burke. 

m'kean — I. 
JGeo.  F.Stone. 

i     MONTGOMERY — 7. 

JR.  T.  Hoffecker, 
'Joseph  K.  Gotwals, 
A.  D.  Eisenhower, 
|j.  Warren  Schlichter, 
I  A.  Reichenbach, 
I^ura  A.  Yerkes, 
S.  Annie  Yerkes. 

MIFFLIN — 2. 

W.  C.  McCIenahen, 
W.  H.  Schuyler. 
i  northumb'l'd — 12. 
W.  J.  Wolverton, 
Mrs.W.J.Wolverton, 
Elias  Schneider, 
W.  L  Hibbs, 
C.  B.  Oberdorf, 
L.  A.  Heine, 
W.  R.  Owen, 
Annie  E.  John, 
Maggie  A.  Huff, 
Jennie  Sassaman, 
Mary  McCay, 
Ellen  J.  Gossler. 

PHILADELPHIA.— 1 7 

J.  F.  Sickel, 
Chas.  H.  Brelsford, 
E.  Burke, 
Thos.  May  Pierce, 
John  R.  Harrison, 
Francis  J.  Stein, 
Frank  Ibach, 
Wm.  S.  Schofield, 
P.  J.  Umstead, 

A.  P.  FUnt, 
E.  H.  Bullock. 
Lelia  E.  Patridge, 
Rena  H.  Campbell, 
Louisa  C.  Rebholtz, 
Julia  A.  Orum, 
Lizzie  J.  Rook, 
E.  Celia  Rook, 

POTTER — 2. 
Anna  Buckbee, 
John  R.  Groves. 

SCHUYLKILL — 277. 

Geo.  W.  Weiss, 

B.  F.  Patterson, 
G.  W.  Bartch, 
J.  A.  M.  Passmore, 
Wm.  L.  Balentine, 
J.  J.  Cake, 


Jesse  Newlin, 
Dr.  PanU  Deckert, 
H.  W.  Hibschman, 
H.  H.  Spayd, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Spayd, 
Jacob  H.  Major, 
Wm.  J.  Richards, 
J.  L.  Whitehouse, 
Hugh  L.  McGettigen, 
John  Toole, 
A.  E.  Lander, 
J.  B.  Moyer, 
Jno.  I.  Matthias, 
!V.  H.  Michener, 
C.  D.  Arters, 
A.  R.  Yoder, 
James  O' Neil, 
George  Matz, 
M.  Albert, 

E.  Jones, 
John  Boland, 
Jno.  A.  Sullivan, 
W.  A.  Kleiss, 
T.  D.  Brannon, 
Samuel  Major, 
Felix  P.  O'Hare, 
Jno.  P.  McLaughlin,  . 
H.  K.  Updegrave, 

R.  B.  Wilson, 

F.  P.  Henry, 
Geo.  Watkins", 
Thos.  G.  Jones, 
J.  J.  Connors, 

J.  D.  Thomas, 
W.  S.  Thomas, 
Edward  F.  Peck, 
J.  M.  Foley, 
James  Scott, 
John  Dolan, 
A.  J.  Timlin, 
W.  J.  Sweeney, 
Frank  Conway, 
W.  J.  McGurl, 
Thomas  O'Connor, 
S.  A.  Thurlow, 
Wm.  Littlehales, 
ri.  E.  Miller, 
R.  A.  Wilder, 
J.  A.  Springer, 
Adam  Richards, 
Israel  P^aust,  ' 
ijno.  P.  Owen, 
John  Cowley, 
Wm.  Murphy, 
John  Batdorf, 
David  Workman, 
iTheo.  R,  Johnson, 
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B.  H.  O'Hare,  John  G.  Davis, 

Jas.  Bressland,  {Geo.  W.  Davis, 

Robert  F,  Ditchburn,  (P.  J.  Ferguson, 
Wm.  W.  Everhart,      ; Francis  E.  Dickens, 


Dr.  C.  B.  Dreher, 
Wm.  L.  Owens, 

F.  C.  McDonald, 

D.  H.  Wilcox, 
Jas.  Twiley, 
W.  N.  Lehman, 

E.  A.  Sarge, 
R.  S.  Unger, 
L.  B.  Seltzer, 
Levi  Huber, 
S.  G.  M.  Ilollopeter, 
H.  M.  Herr, 
George  M.  Cake, 
W.  C.  Wilson, 
A.  Reist. 
M.  J.  Whittaker, 
M.  P.  Whittaker, 
H.  L.  Williams, 
IL  H.  Brownmiller, 
David  Bonshee, 
Heber  S.  Zerbey, 

G.  A.  Bemer, 
J.  W.  Danenhower, 
D.  H.  Christ, 

F.  C.  Lawrence, 
Albert  Roehrig, 
David  A.  Jones, 
Seth  W.Greer, 
R.  F.  Potter, 
S.  F.  Roehrig, 
Oscar  D.  Petery, 

C.  R.  Miller, 
T.  H.  Walburn, 
J.  A.  Walburn, 
A.  J.  Gallagher, 
P.  J.  Birmingham, 
Martin  Brophy, 
M.  M.  Burke, 
Patrick  Burke, 
John  B.  Griffith, 
Edward  T.  Kennedy, 
J.  L.  Eckert, 
F.  H.  Eckert, 
Edwin  Matz, 
Livingston  Seltzer, 

D.  J.  Doyle, 
James  1 1.  Flanigan, 
F.  D.  Butler, 
J.  L.  Gaskins, 
John  Haggerty, 
R.  S.  Heintzelman, 
J.  L.  S.  Moyer, 
James  A.  Seeley, 
J.  Arthur  Jones, 
John  Coyne, 
Michael  Monahan, 
David  Shope, 
John  C.  Noonan, 
Nathan  Beddall, 
William  Maloney, 
John  Gather, 


'Henry  Bierman, 
I  Geo.  W.  Kennedy, 
!john  C.  Harper, 
Henry  C.  Russell, 
D.  A.  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Lewis, 
jWm.  Fox, 
iR.  H.  Koch, 
!P.  H.  Monahan, 
jS.  H.  Moyer, 
j Thomas  Holland, 
G.  Wade, 
J.  J.  Hughes, 
|M.  J.  Murphy, 
jMrs.  Esther  Learn, 
Maggie  Reilly, 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Hardy, 
Laura  Pfliieger, 
Miss  E.  Chambers, 
Minnie  Mendelson, 
Maggie  Siginan, 
Carrie  Miesse, 
Hannah  Streeper, 
Annie  Zerbey, 
Sal  lie  Derr, 
Caddie  Work, 
Mary  Jones, 
Sallie  Rehr, 
Amy  Lee, 
Laura  A.  Wooley, 
Minnie  Kimmel, 
Lizzie  M.  O'Connell, 
Annie  E.  Coogan, 
Allie  F.  Golden, 
Ida  P.  Kolb, 
Annie  McGurl, 
Robina  F.  Glover, 
Mary  A.  Walsh, 
Jennie  L.  Greth, 
Maria  Canfield, 
Annie  Kane, 
(Lou  Allison, 
I  Mary  Madara, 
Nora  Joyce, 
Jane  Stanton, 
Sadie  Foley, 
Annie  E.  Stewart, 
Katie  A.  Carey, 
Tillie  Monaghan, 
Mary  Whetstone, 
jMalinda  Wagner, 
Hattie  Wagner, 
!  Minnie  Dipper, 
■Lizzie  McKinney, 
Mary  McHugh, 
I  Ellen  Haughney, 
Sallie  Morris, 
Annie  Steach, 
MaryE.  Smith, 
Sarah  A.  McCool, 
'Emily  McCool, 


OTHER  STATES — 4. 

J.  H.  French,  Massachusetts, 
H.  J.  Danforth,  New  York, 
A.  E.  Pattison,  New  York, 
E.  H.  Potter,  New  Jersey. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP. 

Wm.  H.  Shelley,  York,  Pa., 
Francis  J.  Stein,  Philadelphia. 


Mary  H.  Shay, 
Kate  Tobin, 
Phoebe  Silliman, 
Mary  E.  Dimmerling, 
Kate  Gross, 
Emma  Zimmerman, 
Mary  R.  Aikman, 
Kate  Osier, 
Clara  Matter, 
Clara  Fertig, 
Jennie  S.  Haines, 
Mamie  R.  Major, 
Mina  Bartolet, 
Sallie  Simon, 
Annie  Merkle, 
Jennie  Shay, 
Lizzie  Loeser, 
Carrie  Christian, 
Debbie  Loeser, 
Annie  E.  Roxby, 
Bridget  A.  Burns, 
Annie  M.  Kimmel, 
Amelia  C.  Schoener, 
Gwinney  L.  Powell, 
Ellen  F.  Finnerty, 
Lizzie  Lessig, 
Hattie  A.  Callen, 
Annie  E.  Mansell, 
Emily  C.  Kern, 
Estella  L.  Kern, 
Lizzie  McKeman, 
Mary  Wooley, 
Sallie  McDonald, 
Theresa  Broderick, 
Annie  Carter, 
Mary  Bowden, 
Ella  Bowden, 
Mary  Cunningham, 
Emma  Allen, 
Amanda  Hawley, 
Clarissa  McCool, 
Agnes  Mudey, 
Bessie  Burnett, 
Susie  Myers, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Estler, 
Mary  Waters, 
Ijennie  Silk, 
'Theresa  Langton, 
t  Elvira  Hopkins, 
j  Clara  Mamberger, 
I  Mary  Fennel ly, 
! Maggie  A.  Meade, 
Mary  Gallagher, 
Emily  Fregellas, 
Jennie  Garland, 
Mary  Tobin, 
Mary  Hammeken, 
Amelia  Gallagher, 
Emma  B.  Strauch, 
Tenie  Aikman, 
Mary  Steinbach, 
Bessie  O.  Hammeken 
Sue  Beck, 
Victoria  Temple, 
Abbie  E.  Freeland, 
Emily  E.  Wilson, 
AHce  Robins, 
Mary  J.  McDonald, 
Estella  Williams, 
Kate  S.  Richards, 
Hattie  M.  Telford, 
Jane  Gallagher, 
Ida  Beck, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Michener, 


Beckie  Mannon, 
;  Maggie  Foster, 
I  Katie  E.  Barrett, 
Nellie  Morgan, 
Frances  Moyer, 
[Mary  Wasley, 
Maggie  Henderson, 
Annie  E.  Snyder, 
I  Fannie  Richardson, 
i  Maggie  Kavanagh. 

,         SUSQUEHANNA. 

;  Benton  E.  James, 
;Alf.  W.  Larrabee. 

t  SOMERSET — I. 

:j.  C.  Weller. 

!  SNYDER — I. 

I  Wm.  Moyer. 

TIOGA — 2. 

M.F.Cass, 
■D.  C.  Thomas. 

I  VENANGO — I. 

jS.  H.  Prather. 

I      WASHINGTON — 4. 

Geo.  O.  Spindler, 
Geo.  P.  Beard, 
T.  B.  Noss, 
Joseph  Jennings. 

WARREN — I. 

C.  D.  Arird. 

WAYNE — I. 

H.  B.  I-^rrabee. 

\         WYOMING — 2. 

IV.  E.  Prevost, 
IS.  T.  Dimmock. 

I  YORK — 4. 

D.G.  Williams, 
Wm.  H.Shelley  (Life 

Member), 
|S.  B.  Heiges, 
F.  L.  Spangler. 
I  Total— 488. 


!     MEMBERSHIP 

IN 
1864. 

ALLECJHENY — 2. 

James  Thompson, 
B.F.Frew. 

BERKS — 2. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Good, 
■Rachel  D.  Griscom, 

DAUPHIN — 2. 

A.  E.  Eyster, 
S.  D.  Ingram. 

DELAWARE — I. 

Wm.  Travis. 

JUNIATA — I. 

David  Laughlin. 

LANCASTER — 1$. 

Thos.  H.  Burro wes, 
J.  P.  Wickersham, 

|W.  V.  Davis, 
Amos  Row, 

ICharles  Twining, 

B.  Frank  Ibach, 
Ezer  Lambom, 
Mrs.  E.  Lambom, 
S.  Viola  Miller, 
Margaret  Markee, 
Maria  E.  Gill, 
Annie  D.  Rakestraw. 
iC.  A.  Reigart, 


Delia  White, 
Lydia  Whitson. 

LEHIGH — I. 

C.  R.  Kessler. 

MONTGOMERY — J. 

Aso  Jones, 
L.  H.  Gause, 
J.  W.  Lock. 

PH ILADELPHIA — 1 1 . 

T.  H.  Brown, 
A.  T.  W.  Wright, 
Wm,  H.Johnson. 
John  Joyce, 
P.  W.  Gengemlne. 
Philip  Cressmaii, 
John  Weist,  Jr., 
W.  H.  Barnes. 
P.  F.  Veeder, 
Jas.  G.  Barnwel!, 
Emma  Grace. 

.     SCHUYLKILL — 20. 

E.  Schneider, 
J.  P.  Sherman, 
L.  Angele, 
jWm.  E.  Porter. 
!A.  Deys, 
John  S.  Pulsifer, 
I B.  L.  Jackson. 
!J.  K.  iCrewson, 
IP.  W.  Smith, 
'James  Nowlin, 
Henry  A.  Shisslor, 
I  David  German. 
1  Pliny  Porter, 
Wm.  J.  Siegfried. 
J.  Jones, 
J.  M.  Reinhart, 
Rev.  J.  McCooi. 
I  Sarah  A.  McCtn/i, 
,  Ellen  McCool, 
iRuth  Ann  Smith, 
Rebecca  Sorber, 
E.  A.  Bohlee, 
Carolina  G.  Robins*  >n, 
j  Rachel  D.  Robinv^n, 
'Anna J.  Lewis, 
I  Amelia  Wolcott, 
.Sarah  J.  Higley, 
Emma  B.  Strauch, 
'Lizzie  Schoener, 

'         SOMERSET — 3. 

IJamesR.Chalien,  Jr.. 
John  F.  Eberhart, 
A.  R.  Fink. 

SUSQUEHANNA — I . 

Willard  Richardstni. 

WASHINGTON — I. 

A.  M.  Gow. 

WAYNE — I. 

J.  F.  Stoddard, 

WESTMORELAND — I . 

Samuel  G.  ThompM>n. 

MASSACHUSETTS —  I . 

Dr.  Calvin  Cutter. 
NEW  YORK — 6. 
A.  K.  Browne, 
James  Warner, 
J.  M.  Watson, 
M.  E.  Browne, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Case, 
S.  M.  Babcock. 

OHIO — I. 

E.  L.  Carney. 

Total,  82. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 


i3« 


Official  Department. 


Depahtmbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  September,  1882. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED. 


} 


J.  W.  Cannon  was  commissioned  July  29,  1882, 
as  Borough  Superintendent  of  Sharon,  Mercer  county, 
haying  been  duly  elected  to  serve  until  the  Hrst  Mon- 
day in  June,  18&1,  at  a  salary  of  |i,400. 

Geoige  F.  Stone  was  commissioned,  August  4, 
1882,  as  City  Superintendent  of  Bradford,  McKean 
county,  having  been  duly  elected  to  serve  until  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  1884,  at  a  salary  of  |i,8oa 


THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  County  Institutes  have 
already  been  held  in  Allq|heny,  Potter,  Warren  and 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  The  following  are  the  dates 
and  places  at  which  these  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  counties  named,  so  far  as  yet  reported : 

Greene Waynesburg ....  Sept.  25. 

Indiana Indiana Sept.  25. 

Tioga Wellsboro Oct.  2. 

Susquehanna ....  Montrose Oct.  7. 

Beaver New  Brighton  .   .    .  Oct.  16. 

Bucks. Doylestown Oct.  16. 

McKean Smethport Oct.  16. 

Venango FrankUn Oct.  16. 

Berks Reading Oct.  23. 

Cameron Emporium Oct.  23. 

Crawford Meadville Oct.  23. 

Chester West  Chester ....  Oct.  30. 

Cumberland  ....  Carlisle Oct.  30. 

Lawrence New  Castle Oct.  30. 

Lehigh AUentown Oct.  30. 

Montgomery ....  Norristown Oct.  30. 

York York Oct.  30. 

Eric Nov.  6. 

Lancaster Lancaster Nov.  13. 

Delaware Media Nov.  20. 

Franklin Chambersburg  .    .    .  Nov.  20. 

Noitfaampton .  .    .    .  Easton Nov.  20. 

Lackawanna ....  Scranton Nov.  27. 

Mifflin Lewistown Nov.  27. 

Clinton Lock  Haven  ....  Nov.  28. 

Adams ^Gettysburg Dec.  4. 

Huntingdon  .... ....  Dec.  4. 

Bedibrd Bedford Dec.  4. 

Clearfield Clearfield Dec.  ii. 

Bradford Towanda Dec.  18. 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk  .   .    .  Dec.  18. 

Danphin Harrisburg   ....  Dec.  18. 

Forest Tionesta Dec.  18. 

Lnzemj Wilkes-Barre ....  Dec.  18. 

Lyconung Williamsport ....  Dec.  18. 

Pcny NewBloomfield  .   .  Dec.  18. 

ScfauylkiU Pottsville Dec.  18. 

Union Mif&inburg  ....  Dec.  18. 

Westmoreland  .   .   .  Greensburg  ....  Dec.  18. 

-Annstrong Kittanning Dec.  25. 

Butler Butler Dec.  25. 

Centre Bellefonte Dec.  25. 

Fayette Uniontown   ....  Dec.  25. 

Jefferson Brookville Dec.  25. 

Somerset Somerset Dec.  25. 

Wyoming Tunkhannock. .  .   .  Dec.  25. 


Clarion Clarion Dec.  26« 

Snyder Middleburg Dec.  26. 

Montour Danville Jan.  I,  ^831 

Wayne ^Honesdale Jan.  1,^83. 

Pike Milford Jan.2,»83. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


3267 
3268 
3269 
3270 

3271 
3272 

3273 
3274 
3275 
3276 
3277 
3278 
3279 
3280 
3281 
3282 
3283 
32«4 
3285 
3286 

3287 
3288 
3289 
3290 
3291 
3292 
3293 
3294 
3295 
3296 

3297 
3298 

3299 
3300 
330« 
3302 

3303 

3304 

3305 

ZZ^ 

3307 

3308 

3309 

33 10  J 

33" 

3312 

3313 
3314 
3315 
3316 
3317 
33«8 
3319 
3320 
3321 
3322 
3323 
3324 
3325 


G^o.  W.  Houck  .   .   , 

A.  C.  Lindsay  ... 
Lizzie  McCurdy  .    . 
Mollie  FuUerton  .   .   . 
I.  N.  Thompson  .   .    , 
W.  S.  Graham  ... 

E.  F.  Porter 

Joseph  C.  Eshelman  , 
John  D.  Hayes .  .  .  , 
Joel  Williams  .  .  .  . 
Emma  Dallow .  .  .  , 
Jeanett  Allen  .  .  «  . 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Kinter  .  . 
Christian  E.  Goss.  .  . 
L.  M.  Herman .  .  .  < 
W.H.Snyder.  .  .  . 
J.  C.  Dcveney  .   .    .    . 

B.  C.  Meighan .  .  .  . 
Mary  E.  Wightman.  . 
Mary  I.  Black  .   .   .    , 

Lizzie  Brown 

Maggie  Fawcett.  .  .  . 
Mattie  Hopkins.  .  .  . 
Aggie  J.White.  .   .   , 


J.  Q.  A.  Irvine . 
Walter  S.  Brown  .  .  . 
Emily  J.  Adams .... 
Louise  M.  Crabbe  .  . 
Lizzie  Croft «    .   .    .    . 

IdaJ.  Fagan 

Kate  A.  Harris .... 
Lizzie  F.  Jauss .... 

Jacob  Kiric 

Joseph  S.  Manning  1  . 
Kate  M.  Stambaugh.  . 

Kate  Bundle 

H.  C.  Fickcs 

Monroe  C.  Killian.  .  . 
H.  W.  Souder*   .   .   . 

R.  N.  Davis 

Millie  CKeim.  .  .  . 
Anna  G.  Lenahan .  .    . 

S.  B.  Brpwn 

L.  Burritt 

Alice  B.  McQure .  .  . 
John  A.  Miley .... 
John  R.  Hunsecker .  . 
Geo.  R.  Bamett  .    . 

Laura  Gibson 

D.  W.  Dunklebeiger  . 

C.  O.  Smith 

L.  A.  LeMasters  .   .   . 

Lizzie  Burt 

Emma  M.  Craig.  .    .   . 

Maggie  Greer 

Arcilla  Acheson.  .  .  . 
Delcena  Anderson  .   . 

Belle  Dyer 

Susan  E.  McGlanghlin . 


Lebanon. 
Wayne. 
Ahnstrongi 
<( 

Butler. 

Fayette. 
Lancastet"! 

Luzerne. 
« 

Armstrong; 
Butler. 

Lancaster! 
York. 


Allegheny.' 
Allegheny.- 


Butler. 

Cambria. 

Dauphin^ 


Lancastfcfr 


Luzemtfi 


Bedford^ 
Bradford* 
Dauphin. 
Lancaster* 


Perry* 


Washington. 
Allegheny. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


[Sept., 


Cars  of  the  Voice.— Mr.  Eichberg,  Supervisor 
of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  eives  the 
following  caution,  which  is  well  worth  heeding. 
He  safs:  The  9^  of  most  of  the  pupils  in  the 
high  schools  renders  extreme  caution  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  voices  a  dutv  and  a  sacred  obligation. 
The  common  belief  that  boys'  voices  alone  require 
especial  care  during  the  period  of  transition  has  led 
to  much  loss  of  voice  and  of  health.  Just  as  im- 
portant, if  less  striking,  changes  occur  in  the  nature 


and  'timbre'  of  the  female  voice.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  voice  of  a  girl  from  twelve  to  seventeen 
years  of  age  requires  all  the  more  careful  manage- 
ment from  the  very  feet  that,  not  suffering,  like  a 
boy,  from  an  almost  absolute  impossibility  to  sing, 
she  is  likely  to  over-exeit  herself,  to  the  lasting  in- 
jury of  both  health  and  voice.  When  teachers  are 
better  acquainted  with  these  physiological  facts,  they 
will  understand  the  necessity  of  not  sacrificing  such 
young — such  temporarily  "(ilseased"  voices — ^to  the 


DO  THEY  THINK  OF  ME  AT  HOME? 

1^ 


HAS.  W,  Glovbr. 


Hi\i'.iii\iii\itu^u^ 


Do  they  think  of  me  at  home.  Do  they  ev  -  er  think  of  me?  I  who 
Do  they  think  of  me  at  eve?  Of  the  songs  I  used  to  sing?  Is  the 
Do  they  think     of    how    I    loved       In     my    hap  •  py,      ear  -    ly  days  ?     Do     they 


mii\r.iii\  ^^\''\\f 


fig  ff 
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min-e 


shared  their  ev-'ry  grief,       I    who  faiin-gled  in    their  glee?    Have  their  hearts  grown  cold  and 
harp       I  struck untojch'd,  Does  a    stranger  wake  the  string?    Will  no  kind    for-giv-ing 
think     of    him  who  came,  But  could  nev  •  er   win  their  praise?      I     am  hap-  py     by    his 


Strang  To  the  one  how  doom'd  to  roam,  I  would  give  the  work!  to  know,— *<Do  they 
word  Come  a-cross  the  rag-  ing  foam?  Shall  I  nev  •  er  cease  to  sigh, —  "Do  they 
sidci    And  from  mine  he'll  nev  -  er   roam.       But    my  heart  will    sad  -  ly    ask,—  "  Do  they 


ii"-g;cii"i'f  I'lL'  m 
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^      V 


j:Bi'ji>i  i\\h\^  JHM 


think  of  me  at  home  ?"  I  would  give  die  world  to  know,  **  Do  they  think  of  me  at  home  ?" 
think  of  me  at  home  ?"  Shall  I  nev  -  er  cease  to  sigh,  "  Do  they  think  of  me  at  home  ?" 
think    of  me    at  home  ?"  But  my  heart  will  sad  •  ly  ask,    "  Do  they  think  of  me    at  home  ?" 


I  rrrr  Tfr 


^M 


desire  of  exhibiting  and  showing  off  their  Classes. 
Akiother  frightful  cause  of  injury  proceeds  from  the 
desire  of  many*  female  pupils  always  to  sing  the 
highest  part— the  first  soprano.  It  is  with  them 
**AiU  Cauar,  ami  nmJims."  Periodical  examinadon 
of  the  pupils'  voices,  by  the  teacher,  has  seettied  to 
me  the  only  safe  course  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil. 
In  Jenny  Lind's  younger  days,  it  is  related  that 
she  applied  for  instructions  to  Garda,  the  great 
teacher  of  vocal  music  in  Pftris.    He  heard  her 


sing,  and  then  told  her  her  voice  was  gone,  that  she 
must  not  sing  a  note  for  a  year,  and  return  to  him 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  in  the  meantime  im- 
prove her  health.  She  faithfully  comjdied  with 
these  directions,  and  came  back  to  Garda  at  the 
appointed  time.  Rest  at  a  critical  period,  had  re- 
stored her  voice,  to  her  own  delight  and  to  the 
gratification  of  her  master.  From  that  moment  a 
grand  career  was  open  before  her,  which  has  made 
her  name  a  *< household  word"  in  two  continents. 


Indispensable  Pooks  for  Jlvery  School. 

LIPPINGOTT'S 


They  combine  the  greatest  possible  interest  with 
appropriate  instruction. 

They  contain  a  greater  variety  of  reading-mat- 
ter than  is  usually  found  in  School  Readers. 

They  are  adapted  to  modem  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

They  are  natural  in  method,  and  the  exercises 
progressive. 

They  stimulate  the  pupils  to  think  and  inquire ^ 
and  therefore  interest  and  instruct. 


They  teach  the  principles  of  natural  and  effec* 
Hve  reading. 

The  introduction  of  ScKivr  Exercises  is  a  new 
feature t  and  highly  commended  by  teachers. 

The  Language  Lessons,  accompanying  the  ex- 
ercises in  reading,  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  a  Readier. 

The  Illustrations  are  by  some  of  the  best 
artists,  and  represent  home  and  foreign 
scenes. 


Tlie  uuudmitT  iritli  wldoh  the  Edneattonal  Press  liM  oommended  tlie  Popular  Series  of  Readers 

Is,  we  belleTe,  without  a  parallel  In  the  hlstor  j  of  similar  publieatloiis,  and  one  of  the 

best  OTldenees  that  the  books  nkeet  the  wants  of  the  proirressiTe  teaehen 


lAberal  Terms  for  Introduction  and  JEkKominaHotu 


LIPPINGOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World.  Containing  Notices  of  over  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Thousand  Places.  With  Recent  and  Authentic  Information 
respecting  the  Countries,  Islands,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  every 
portion  of  the  Globe;  also  the  Census  for  1880.  New  Edition  Thoroughly  Revised, 
Entirely  Reconstructed,  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  One  Volume,  Imperial  Octavo,  2478 
Pages.     Library  Sheep,  1 10.00. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY.  The  New  Edition,  with  Supplement.  Em- 
braces 204  Additional  Pkges,  and  Contains  over  12,500  New  Words,  and  a  Vocabulary 
of  Synonymes  of  Words  in  General  Use.  Forming  a  Large,  Handsome  Volume  of 
2058  Quarto  Pa^es,  containing  considerably  more  than  115,000  Words  in  its  Voca- 
bulary, with  their  Correct  Pronunciation,  Definition,  and  Etymology,  to  which  are 
appended  Articles,  Lists,  and  Tables  containing  much  Valuable  Kindred  Information. 
Fully  Illustrated,  and  Unabridged,  with  Four  Full-page  Illuminated  Plates.  Library 
Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  |io.oo;  and  in  a  Variety  of  Fine  Bindings. 

LIPPINGOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Lippijicott's  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  Biography  and  Mythology  Contains  Memoirs  of  the  eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages 
and  Countries,  and  Accounts  of  the  Various  Subjects  of  the  Norse,  Hindoo,  and 
Classic  Mythologies,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  their  names  in  the  Different  Languages 
in  which  they  occur.  By  J.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  One  Volume,  Imperial  8vo,  2345 
Pages.  Sheep  |io.oo.  Two  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo,  Toned  Paper.  Price  per 
Volume:     Fine  Cloth,  I9.00;  Sheep,  |io.oo. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  Facts,  and  Stories. 
With  Two  Appendices.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable,"  "A  Guide  to  Science,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  11 84  Pages. 
Half  Morocco,  Gilt  Top,  I3.50;  Sheep,  I4.00;  Half  Russia,  I5.00. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  and  PHRASES.  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the- 
Way  Matters.  By  Euezer  Edwards.  Large  ismo.  Half  Morocco,  I2.50;  Half 
Russia,  I4.00. 

J.  B.  Z.ZPPZITCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Streat,  Philadelphia. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    SHEAPEST  FOR  PARENT!    MOST  PRAgTlML  FOR  BOSIHESS. 


roo^s^s  ^cv?  ^ritl^meKeSt 


By  ED^W^AHD  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  PeiMtylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algobra*  Gtometry,  Mathodt  of  ToacUagi  and 

Philosophy  of  AHthmeUc. 
IXt  TT^O  COMFZiETrE  AMl^  SZSTZirCT  SSRZSS. 

BROOKS^  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  WriUen 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a** fuller  course"  comprising  a  Primary,  Elementary^  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  I1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic,  and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  I,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  m  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

£>  WiTM  TME  Times  tjf  siLL  ^jtEnevLstES. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widdy  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
^ew  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  informatioii  and  work  taken  from  the  comtman 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  (Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchaxige,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  aH  progressive 
teachers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Etonoitirj  Algebra  and  Key*     Price  of  each,  f  i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  ElenMotarj  Geometry  and  lYigonometry  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  f  1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmeticy  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
E^wrly  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  ^2.25. 

^A  SSW  BOOK  as  FH7SICS.3N- 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  ths  Natural  Sclencei  and  Astronomy,  Lako  Forest  University,  Lako  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theorieat 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  cleamesa. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superk>r  and  effce- 
tive  class  book. 

MONTQOMSRV*8 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cu.;  Intermediate,  18  cu.;  Manual  for  Prinuury  Books,  I1.20. 

->  Normal  Educational  Publications.-^- 

PoYftiBltli's  PBfUsk  OraMMars,  WMtUke's  Covmob  Sohool   Lltorature,  WMtUk»*s  How  to  Writs  UtUrs,  14074*0 
'   *'    "       Utoratoro  for  Utile  Tolks,  Lyt**s  SehooNBoon  Sobks,  Instltato  8onn  and  lastitato  «Ioo  Book, 
Skoppard's  Text  Books  on  tho  Constltation,  PetorM)B V  Fanlllar  SeioBer.  Peltoa's 
CMobratod  ObUIbo  Hapo,  oto.    Lyto's  PraoUeal  Book-KooplBf  aad  Blaaks. 

For  P^jrUculj^rs,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POm  $  CO.,  MMers,  630  MARKET  ST,  PHILADELPHIA. 


POPTTLA'R  EDUCATIOirAIi  SERIES. 


->9|C 


¥i{Xl^-8OOE0,3|e^ 


PTTBZjZSHSD   bt 

.,  .^JITSWORTH  &  CO., 

107  Cliaxnbers  Street,  ITew  7ork. 


«^32 
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IS 

BASTHOLOMEWS  NEW  EDITION. 

Free-Hand  Tradnr,  Primanr,  Nos.  z,  t,  3,  and  4. 

Gnromar  School  Course,  Nos.  5  to  13  inciusire. 

Hi{h  School  Course,  Nos.  14  to  29  inciusire.      (In  prep.) 

Supplemeouiy  Practice-Books,  A,  B,  C. 

How  to  Teach.— Free-Hand  Tracing  Course, 

How  to  Teach.— Crammar  School  Course. 

Qillet  &  Bolfe's  New  Works  on  Physics. 

HATVBAL  PRII1O8OPHT.  509  Pbcm,  608  lUutrAtioBi. 
SLKMENTS  OF  NAT.  PHILOSOPHT, 

SIS  PMrM,S4S  lUutratloM. 
FIB8T  BOOE  IN  NAT.  PHILOSOPHY. 
ASTBONOHT, 

40S  pM6t,   466  niBftrstloM  (lBd«4lBf  6 
ColorMlHsiMi.} 
riBST  BOOE  IN  ASTBONOHT. 

These  books  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  books  of  the 
Cambridge  Course  of  Physics,  being  completely  nrw  in  mater- 
ial and  method  of  presentation,  in  no  sense  a  revision,  and 
coauining  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
^l»ylications  of  Physicad  Forces. 


i^    POTTER^,AINS WORTH  &  CO?^ 

1^B05TQN>  HEWYORKy  CHICAGO,^^ 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

Grammar  School  Scries,  13  Nos. 
Primary  Short  Course  Series.  6  Nos. 
Primary  Tracing  Series,  t  Nos. 
Manilla  Lead  Pencil  Series  (new),  3  Nos. 
New  Manual  of  Penmanship. 
Hand-Book  of  Penmanship. 
New  Mounted  Tablets,  xa  Nos. 

KETW  BOOK. 

LITTLE  OEHS  of  LITEBATTmE  ^  XEMOBXZINO. 

^  For  tlie  Little  Folkt"  in  FrlMArj  Sckooto. 

DINSH0BP8  SPELLING  BLANIS. 
AHEBICAN  STANDABD  WBITINO  SPELLEB. 
THE  NATIONAL  OOHPOSITION  BOOK. 
CAHPBELL'S  SCHOOL  BEGOBDS. 
PATSON*S  OEBHAN  COPT  BOOKS. 


The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PA  TENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  1881. 
■  •> 

THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  '*  Paragon"  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  xnore  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  Its  Double -TonguedU  GrrooTed,  and  Grlue  Joints  on 
wood  work,  with  the  Expanding  Iron-Wedge  Dovetail  fastening,  Perfect 
Noiseless  Hinge,  which  will  so  continue.  Steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  scientific  construction,  and  the  Autoxnatic  Tension  takingup  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  Fall  and  Clat* 
ter,  annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
V^  Desks  with  Solid  Backs  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
Fhiladelpllia  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March,  1882). 


-fr^yp  SCREWS  WOBKING  OUT  OB  SLATS  FALLING  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-BOOM,  ^ 

INTRODUCTIONS  IN  PBMMSVLVAMIA.— The  following  named  are  among  the  numeroua  intro- 
ductions  of  The  Parafoa  IkMk  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  rear  1881-1882:  PHiliADKLPHU.  BHADFORO,  ERIE, 
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THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE:    NO.  VII. 


WHEN  the  dreary  days  of  winter  and  I 
the  early  damp  days  of  spring  are  pass- 
ing away,  and  the  warm  bright  sunshine 
has  begun  to  pour  down  upon  the  grassy 
paths  of  the  wood,  who  does  not  love  to  go 
out  and  bring  home  posies  of  violets,  and 
bluebells,  and  primroses  ?  .  We  wander  from 
one  plant  to  another,  picking  a  flower  here 
and  a  bud  there,  as  they  nestle  among  the 
green  leaves,  and  we  make  our  rooms  sweet 
and  gay  with  the  tender  and  lovely  blossoms. 
But  tell  me,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  as 
you  added  flower  after  flower  to  your  nose- 
gay, how  the  plants  which  bear  them  have 
been  building  up  their  green  leaves  and 
their  fragile  buds  during  the  last  few  weeks? 
If  you  had  visited  the  same  spot  a  month 
before,  a  few  last  year's  leaves,  withered  and 
dead,  would  have  been  all  that  you  would 
have  found.  And  now  the  whole  wood  is 
carpeted  with  delicate  green  leaves,  with 
nodding  bluebells,  and  pale-yellow  prim- 
roses, as  if  a  fairy  had  touched  the  ground 
and  covered  it  with  a  fresh  young  life.  And 
our  fairies  have  been  at  work  here ;  the  fairy 
**Life,"  of  whom  we  know  so  little,  though 
we  love  her  so  well  and  rejoice  in  the  beau- 
tiful forms  she  can  produce ;  the  fairy  sun- 
beams with  their  invisible  influence  kissing* 
the  tiny  shoots  and  warming  them  into 
vigor  and  activity;  the  gentle  rain-drops, 
the  balmy  air,  all  these  have  been  working, 
while  you  or  I  passed  heedlessly  by;  and 
now  we  come  and  gather  the  flowers  they 
have  made,  and  too  often  forget  to  wonder 


how  these  lovely  forms  have  sprung  up 
around  us. 

Our  work  during  the  next  hour  will  be  to 
consider  this  question.  You  were  asked 
last  week  to  bring  with  you  to-day  a  prim- 
rose-flower, or  a  whole  plant  if  possible,  in 
order  the  better  to  follow  out  with  me  the 
^*  Life  of  a  Primrose. ' '  *  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  subject  from  those  of  our 
former  lectures.  There  we  took  world-wide 
histories;  we  traveled  up  to  the  sun,  or 
around  the  earth,  or  into  the  air;  now  I 
ask  you  only  to  fix  your  attention  on  one 
little  plant,  and  inquire  into  its  history. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  poem  by  Tenny- 
son, which  says — 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower ;  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

We  cannot  learn  a// about  this  little  flower, 
but  we  can  learn  enough  to  understand  that 
it  has  a  real,  separate  life  of  its  own,  well 
worth  knowing.  For  a  plant  is  born, 
breathes,  sleeps,  feeds,  and  digests,  just  as 
truly  as  an  animal  does,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  It  works  hard  both  for  itself  to 
get  its  food,  and  for  others  in  making  the 
air  pure  and  fit  for  animals  to  breathe.  It 
often  lays  by  provision  for  the  winter.     It 

*  To  enjoy  this  lecture,  the  child  ought  to  have  a 
primrose  or  similar  flower,  an  almond  soaked  for  a 
few  minutes  in  hot  water,  and  a  piece  of  orange. 
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sends  young  plants  out,  as  parents  send  their 
children,  to  fight  for  themselves  in  the 
world ;  and  then,  after  living  sometimes  to 
a  good  old  age,  it  dies,  and  leaves  its  place 
to  others. 

We  will  try  to  follow  out  something  of 
this  life  to-day ;  and  first,  we  will  begin 
with  the  seed. 

I  have  here  a  packet  of  primrose-seeds, 
but  they  are  so  small  that  we  cannot  ex- 
amine them;  so  I  have  also  had  given  to 
each  one  of  you  an  almond-kernel,  which  is 
the  seed  of  the  almond  tree,  and  which  has 
been  soaked,  so  that  it  splits  in  half  easily. 
From  this  we  can  learn  about  seeds  in  gen- 
eral, and  then  apply  it  to  the  primrose. 

If  you  peel  the  two  .skins  off  your  almond- 
seed  (the  thick,  brown,  outside  skin,  and 
the  thin,  transparent  one  under  it),  the  two 
halves  of  the  almond  will  slip  apart  quite 
easily.  One  of  these  halves  will  have  a 
small  dent  at  the  pointed  end,  while  in  the 
other  half  you  will  see  a  little  lump,  which 
fitted  into  the  dent  when  the  two  halves 
were  joined.  This  little  lump  is  ^  young 
plant,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  almond  are 
the  seed-leaves  which  hold  the  plantlet,  and 
feed  it  till  it  can  feed  itself.  The  rounded 
end  of  the  plantlet  sticking  out  of  the 
almond,  is  the  beginning  of  the  root,  while 
the  other  end  will  in  time  become  the  stem. 
If  you  look  carefully,  you  will  see  two  little 
points  at  this  end,  which  are  the  tips  of 
future  leaves.  Only  think  how  minute  this 
plantlet  must  be  in  a  primrose,  where  the 
whole  seed  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  grain  of 
sand !  Yet  in  this  tiny  plantlet  lies  hid  the 
life  of  the  future  plant. 

When  a  seed  falls  into  the  ground,  so 
long  as  the  earth  is  cold  and  dry,  it  lies 
like  a  person  in  a  trance,  as  if  it  were  dead ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  warm,  damp  spring  comes, 
and  the  busy  little  sun-waves  pierce  down 
into  the  earth,  they  wake  up  the  plantlet, 
and  make  it  bestir  itself.  They  agitate  to 
and  fro  the  particles  of  matter  in  this  tiny 
body,  and  cause  them  to  seek  out  for  other 
particles  to  seize  and  join  to  themselves. 

But  these  new  particles  cannot  come  in 
at  the  roots,  for  the  seed  has  none ;  nor 
through  the  leaves,  for  they  have  not  yet 
grown  up;  and  so  the  plantlet  begins  by 
helping  itself  to  the  store  of  food  laid  up  in 
the  thick  seed-leaves  in  which  it  is  buried. 
Here  it  finds  starch,  oils,  sugar,  and  sub- 
stances, called  albuminoids — the  sticky  mat- 
ter which  you  notice  in  wheat-grains  when 
you  chew  them  is  one  of  the  albuminoids. 
This  food  is  all  ready  for  the  plantlet  to  use, 
and  it  sucks  it  in,  and  works  itself  into  a 


young  plant  with  tiny  roots  at  one  end,  and 
a  growing  shoot,  with  leaves,  at  the  other. 

But  how  does  it  grow?  What  makes  it 
become  larger  ?  To  answer  this,  you  must 
look  at  the  second  thing  I  asked  you  to 
bring — ^a  piece  of  orange.  If  you  take  the 
skin  off  a  piece  of  orange,  you  will  see  in- 
side a  number  of  long-shaped  transparent 
bags,  full  of  juice.  These  we  call  cells,  and 
the  flesh  of  all  plaints  and  animals  is  made 
up  of  cells  like  these,  only  of  various  shapes. 
In  the  pith  of  elder  they  are  round,  large, 
and  easily  seen;  in  the  stalks  of  plants  they 
are  long,  and  lap  over  each  other,  so  as  to 
give  the  stalk  strength  to  stand  upright. 
Sometimes  many  cells,  growing  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  break  into  one  tube  and 
make  vessels.  But  whether  large  or  small, 
they  are  all  bags  growing  one  against  the 
other. 

In  the  orange-pulp  these  cells  contain 
only  sweet  juice,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
orange-tree,  or  any  other  plant,  they  con- 
tain a  sticky  substance  with  little  grains  in 
it.  This  substance  is  called  "protoplasm," 
or  the  first  form  of  life,  for  it  is  alive  and 
active,  and  under  a  microscope  you  may  see 
in  a  living  plant  streams  of  the  little  grains 
moving  about  in  the  cells. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  explain  how  our 
plant  grows.  Imagine  the  tiny  primrose 
plantlet  to  be  made  up  of  cells  filled  with 
active  living  protoplasm,  which  drinks  in 
starch  and  other  food  from  the  seed-leaves. 
In  this  way  each  cell  will  grow  too  full  for 
its  skin,  and  then  the  protoplasm  divides 
into  two  parts,  and  builds  up  a  wall  between 
them,  and  so  one  cell  becomes  two.  Each 
of  these  two  cells  again  breaks  up  into  two 
more,  and  so  the  plant  grows  larger  and 
larger,  till  by  the  time  it  has  used  up  all  the 
food  in  the  seed-leaves,  it  has  sent  roots  cov- 
ered with  fine  hairs  downwards  into  the 
earth,  and  a  shoot  with  beginnings  of  leaves 
up  into  the  air. 

Sometimes  the  seed-leaves  themselves 
come  above  ground,  as  in  the  mustard- 
plant,  and  sometimes  they  are  left  empty 
behind,  while  the  plantlet  shoots  through 
them. 

And  now  the  plant  can  no  longer  afford 
to  be  idle  and  live  on  prepared  food.  It 
must  work  for  itself.  Until  now  it  has  been 
.taking  in  the  same  kind  of  food  that  you 
and  I  do ;  for  we  too  find  many  seeds  very 
pleasant  to  eat  and  useful  to  nourish  us. 
But  now  this  store  is  exhausted.  Upon  what 
then  is  the  plant  to  live?  It  is  cleverer  than 
we  are  in  this,  for  while  we  cannot  live  un- 
fess  we  have  food  which  has  once  been  alive, 
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plants  can  feed  upon  gases  and  water  and 
mineral  matter  only.  Think  over  the  sub- 
stances you  can  eat  or  drink,  and  you  will 
find  they  are  nearly  all  made  of  things  which 
have  been  alive:  meat,  vegetables,  bread, 
beer,  wine,  milk  ;  all  these  are  made  from 
living  matter,  and  though  you  do  take  in 
such  things  as  water  and  salt,  and  even  iron 
and  phosphorus,  these  would  be  quite  useless 
if  you  did  not  eat  and  drink  prepared  food 
which  your  body  can -work  up  into  living 
matter. 

But  the  plant,  as  soon  as  it  has  roots  and 
leaves,  begins  to  make  living  matter  out  of 
matter  that  has  never  been  alive.  Through 
all  the  little  hairs  of  its  roots,  it  sucks  in 
water,  and  in  this  water  are  dissolved  more 
or  less  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  even  silica 
or  flint.  In  all  kinds  of  earth  there  is  some 
iron,  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  this  is 
very  important  to  the  plant. 

Suppose,  then,  that  our  primrose  has 
begun  to  drink  in  water  at  its  roots.  How 
is  it  to  get  this  water  up  into  the  stem  and 
leaves,  seeing  that  the  whole  plant  is  made 
of  closed  bags  or  cells?  It  does  it  in  a  very 
curious  way,  which  you  can  prove  for  your- 
selves. Whenever  two  fluids,  one  thicker 
than  the  other,  such  as  treacle  and  water, 
for  example,  are  only  separated  by  a  skin  or 
any  porous  substance,  they  will  always  mix, 
the  thinner  one  oozing  through  the  skin  into 
the  thicker  one.  If  you  tie  a  piece  of  blad- 
der over  a  glass  tube,  fill  the  tube  half-full 
of  molasses,  and  then  let  the  covered  end  rest 
in  a  bottle  of  water,  in  a  few  hours  the  water 
will  get  in  to  the  molasses,  and  the  mixture 
will  rise  up  in  the  tube  till  it  flows  over  the 
top.  Now,  the  saps  and  juices  of  plants  are 
thicker  than  water,  so,  as  soon  as  the  water 
enters  the  cells  at  the  roots,  it  oozes  up  into 
the  cells  above,  and  mixes  with  the  sap. 
Then  the  matter  in  those  cells  becomes 
thinner  than  in  the  cells  above,  so  it  too  oozes 
up,  and  in  this  way  cell  by  cell  the  water  is 
pumped  up  into  the  leaves. 

When  it  gets  there  it  finds  our  old  friends 
the  sunbeams  hard  at  work.  If  you  have 
ever  tried  to  grow  a  plant  in  a  cellar,  you 
will  know  that  in  the  dark  its  leaves  remain 
white  and  sickly.  It  is  only  in  the  sunlight 
that  a  beautiful  delicate  green  tint  is  given 
to  them,  and  you  will  remember  from  Lec- 
ture II.  that  this  tint  shows  that  the  leaf  has 
used  all  the  sun-waves  except  those  which 
make  you  see  green  ;  but  why  should  it  do 
this  only  when  it  has  grown  up  in  the  sun- 
shine ? 

The  reason   is  this:  when  the  sunbeam 


darts  into  the  leaf  and  sets  all  its  particles 
quivering,  it  divides  the  protoplasm  into  two 
kinds,  collected  into  different  cells.  One 
of  these  remains  white,  but  the  other  kind, 
near  the  surface,  is  altered  by  the  sunlight, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  iron  brought  in  by 
the  water.  This  particular  kind  of  proto- 
plasm, which  is  called  **  chlorophyll,"  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  green  waves, 
and  throws  them  back,  so  that  every  little 
grain  of  this  protoplasm  looks  green,  and 
gives  the  leaf  its  green  color. 

It  is  these  little  green  cells  that  by  the  help 
of  the  sun-waves  digest  the  food  of  the  plant 
and  turn  the  water  and  gases  into  useful  sap 
and  juices.  We  saw  in  Lecture  III.  that 
when  we  breathe  in  air,  we  use  up  the  oxy- 
gen in  it,  and  send  back  out  of  our  mouths 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  gas  made  up  of 
oxygen  and  carbon. 

Now,  every  living  thing  wants  carbon  to 
feed  upon,  but  plants,  cannot  take  it  in  by 
itself,  because  carbon  is  solid  (the  black  lead 
in  your  pencils  is  pure  carbon),  and  a  plant 
cannot  eaty  it  can  only  drink  in  fluids  and 
gases.  Here  the  little  green  cells  help  it 
out  of  its  difficulty.  They  take  in  or  absorb 
out  of  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
we  have  given  out  of  our  mouths,  and  then 
by  the  help  of  the  sun-rays,  they  tear  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  apart.  Most  of  the  oxy- 
gen they  throw  back*  into  the  air  for  us  to 
use,  but  the  carbon  they  keep. 

If  you  will  take  some  fresh  laurel-leaves 
and  put  them  into  a  tumbler  of  water  turned 
upside-down  in  a  saucer  of  water,  and  set 
the  tumbler  in  the  sunshine,  you  will  soon 
see  little  bright  bubbles  rising  up  and  cling- 
ing to  the  glass.  These  are  bubbles  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  they  tell  you  that  they  have 
been  set  free  by  the  green  cells  which  have 
torn  from  them  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  carbon?  And 
what  use  is  made  of  the  water  which  we 
have  kept  waiting  all  this  time  in  the  leaves? 
Water,  youalreafly  know,  is  made  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen ;  but  perhaps  you  will  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  starch,  sugar, 
and  oil,  which  we  get  from  plants,  are  noth- 
ing more  than  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  dif- 
ferent quantities  joined  to  carbon. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  first  to  picture  such  a 
black  thing  as  carbon  making  part  of  deli- 
cate leaves  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  still 
more  of  pure  white  sugar.  But  we  can  make 
an  experiment  by  which  we  can  draw  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  out  of  common  loaf 
sugar,  and  then  you  will  see  the  carbon  stand 
out  in  all  its  blackness.     I  have  here  a  plate 
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with  a  heap  of  white  sugar  in  it.  I  pour 
upon  it  first  some  hot  water  to  melt  and 
warm  it,  and  then  some  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  This  acid  does  nothing  more  than 
sknply  draw  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  out. 
See  !  in  a  few  moments  a  black  mass  of  car- 
bon begins  to  rise,  all  of  which  has  come  out 
of  the  white  sugar  you  saw  just  now.*  You 
see,  then,  that  from  the  whitest  substance  in 
plants  we  can  get  this  black  carbon ;  and  in 
truth  one-half  of  the  dry  part  of  every  plant 
is  composed  of  it. 

Now  look  at  my  plant  again  and  tell  me 
if  we  have  not  already  found  a  curious  his- 
tory? Fancy  that  you  see  the  water  creep- 
ing in  at  the  roots,  oozing  up  from  cell  to 
cell  till  it  reaches  the  leaves,  and  there  meet- 
ing the  carbon  which  has  just  come  out  of 
the  air,  and  being  worked  up  with  it  by  the 
sun-waves  into  starch,  or  sugar,  or  oils. 

But,  meanwhile,  how  is  new  protoplasm 
to  be  formed  ?  for  without  this  active  sub- 
stance none  of  the  work  can  go  on.  Here 
comes  into  use  a  lazy  gas  we  spoke  of  in  Lec- 
ture III.  There  we  thought  that  nitrogen 
was  of  no  use  except  to  float  oxygen  in  the 
air,  but  here  we  find  it  very  useful.  So  far 
as  we  know,  plants  cannot  take  up  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air,  but  they  can  get  it  out  of  the 
ammonia,  which  the  water  brings  in  at  their 
roots. 

Ammonia,  you  will  remember,  is  a  strong- 
smelling  gas,  made  of  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen, and  which  is  often  almost  stifling  near 
a  manure-heap.  When  you  manure  a  plant, 
you  help  it  to  get  this  ammonia,  but  at  any 
time  it  gets  some  from  the  soil  and  also  from 
the  rain-drops  which  bring  it  down  in  the  air. 
Out  of  this  ammonia  the  plant  takes  the 
nitrogen  and  works  it  up  with  the  three  ele- 
ments, carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  to 
make  the  substances  called  albuminoids, 
which  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
plant,  and  it  is  these  albuminoids  which  go 
to  make  protoplasm.  You  will  notice  that 
while  the  starch  and  other  substances  are 
only  made  of  three  elements,  the  active  pro- 
toplasm is  made  of  these  three  added  to  a 
fourth,  nitrogen,  and  it  also  contains  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur. 

And  so  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  our  primrose  goes  on  pumping  up  water 
and  ammonia  from  its  roots  to  its  leaves, 
drinking  in  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 

*  The  common  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce 
is  not  strong  enough  for  this  experiment,  and  any 
child  who  wants  to  get  pure  sulphuric  acid  should 
take  some  older  person  with  him,  otherwise  the  drug- 
gist will  not  give  it  to  him.  Great  care  must  betaken 
in  using  it,  as  it  bums  everything  it  touches. 


using  the  sun -waves  to  work  them  all  up  into 
food  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  its  body.  In 
this  way  these  leaves  act,  you  see,  as  the 
stomach  of  the  plant  and  digest  its  food. 

Sometimes  more  water  is  drawn  up  into 
the  leaves  than  can  be  used,  and  then  the 
leaf  opens  thousands  of  little  mouths  in  the 
skin  of  its  under  surface,  which  let  the 
drops  out  just  as  drops  of  pA^piration  ooze 
through  our  skin  when  we  are  over-heated. 
These  little  mouths, 'which  are  called  sto- 
mates,  are  made  of  two  flattened  cells,  fitting 
against  each  other.  When  the  air  is  damp 
and  the  plant  has  too  much  water,  these  lie 
open  and  let  it  out ;  but  when  the  air  is  dry, 
and  the  plant  wants  to  keep  as  much  water  as 
it  can,  then  they  are  closely  shut.  There  are 
as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  of  these 
mouths  under  one  apple-leaf,  so  you  may 
imagine  how  small  they  often  are. 

Plants  which  only  live  one  year,  such  as 
mignonette,  the  sweet  pea,  and  the  poppy, 
take  in  just  enough  food  to  supply  their  daily 
wants,  and  to  make  the  seeds  we  shall  speak 
of  presently.  Then,  as  soon  as  their  seeds 
are  ripe,  their  roots  begin  to  shrivel,  and 
water  is  no  longer  carried  up.  The  green 
cells  can  no  longer  get  food  to  digest,  and 
they  themselves  are  broken  up  by  the  sun- 
beams and  turn  yellow,  and  the  plant  dies. 

But  many  plants  are  more  industrious  than 
the  oxalis  and  mignonette,  and  lay  by  store 
for  another  year,  and  our  primrose  is  one  of 
these.  Look  at  this  thick  solid  mass  below 
the  primrose  leaves,  out  of  which  the  roots 
spring.  This  is  really  the  stem  of  the  prim- 
rose hidden  underground,  and  all  the  starch, 
albuminoids,  etc. ,  which  the  plant  can  spare 
as  it  grows,  are  sent  down  to  this  underground 
stem  and  stored  up  there,  to  lie  quietly  in 
the  ground  through  the  long  winter,  and 
then  when  the  warm  spring  comes  this  stem 
begins  to  send  out  leaves  for  a  new  plant. 

We  have  now  seen  how  a  plant  springs  up, 
feeds  itself,  grows,  stores  up  food,  withers, 
and  dies;  but  we  have  said  nothing  yet 
about  its  beautiful  flowers  or  how  it  forms 
its  seeds..  If  we  look  down  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  leaves  in  a  primrose  root  in 
spring-time,  we  shall  always  find  three  or 
four  little  green  buds  nestling  in  among  the 
leaves,  and  day  by  day  we  may  see  the  stalk 
of  these  buds  lengthening  till  they  reach  up 
into  the  open  sunshine,  and  then  the  flower 
opens  and  shows  its  beautiful  pale-yellow 
crown. 

We  all  know  that  seeds  are  formed  in  the 
flower,  and  that  the  seeds  are  necessary  to 
grow  into  new  plants.  But  do  we  know  the 
history  of  how  they  are  formed,  or  what  is 
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the  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  bud  ? 
Let  us  examine  them  all,  and  then  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not  the 
least  wonderful  part  of  the  plant. 

Remember  that  the  seed  is  the  one  impor- 
tant thing,  and  then  notice  how  the  flower 
protects  it.  First  look  at  the  outside  green 
covering,  which  we  call  the  calyx.  See  how 
closely  It  fits  in  the  bud,  so  that  no  insects 
can  creep  in  to  gnaw  the  flower,  nor  any 
harm  come  to  it  from  cold  or  blight.  Then, 
when  the  calyx  opens,  notice  that  the  yel- 
low leaves  which  form  the  crown  or  corolla 
are  each  alternate  with  one  of  the  calyx 
leaves,  so  that  anything  which  got  past  the 
first  covering  should  be  stopped  by  the  sec- 
ond. I-,astly,  when  the  delicate  corolla  has 
opened  out,  look  at  those  curious  yellow 
bags  just  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  What  is 
their  use  ? 

But  I  fancy  I  see  two  or  three  little  ques- 
tioning faces  which  seem  to  say,  **  I  see  no 
yellow  bags  at  the  top  of  the  tube."  Well, 
I  cannot  tell  whether  you  can  or  not  in  the 
specimen  you  have  in  your  hand  \  for  one  of 
the  most  curious  things  about  primrose 
flowers  is,  tliat  some  of  them  have  these  yel- 
low bags  at  the  top  of  the  tube  and  some  of 
them  hidden  •  down  right  in  the  middle. 
But  this  I  can  tell  you ;  those  of  you  who 
have  got  no  yellow  bag  at  the  top  will  have 
a  round  knob  there,  and  will  find  the  yel- 
low bags  buried  in  the  tube.  Those  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  the  yellow  bags  at  the 
top  will  find  the  knob  half-way  down  the  tube. 

Now  for  the  use  of  these  yellow  bags, 
which  are  called  the  anthers  of  the  stamens, 
the  stalk  on  which  they  grow  being  called 
\h^  filament  or  thread.  If  you  can  manage 
to  split  them  open,  you  will  find  that  they 
have  a  yellow  powder  in  them,  called  pollen^ 
the  same  as  the  powder  which  sticks  to  your 
nose  when  you  put  it  into  a  lily ;  and  if  you 
look  with  a  magnifying  glass  at  the  little 
green  knob  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  you 
will  probably  see  some  of  this  yellow  dust 
sticking  on  it.  You  will  leave  it  there  for 
a  time,  and  examine  the  body  called  the 
pistily  to  which  the  knob  belongs.  Pull  off 
the  yellow  corolla  (which  will  come  off  quite 
easily),  and  turn  back  the  green  leaves. 
You  will  then  see  that  the  knob  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  column,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
this  column  is  a  round  ball,  which  is  a  ves- 
sel for  holding  the  seeds.  In  this  diagram 
I  have  drawn  the  whole  of  this  curious 
ball  and  column  as  if  cut  in  half,  so  that  you 
may  see  what  is  in  it.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ball,  in  a  cluster,  there  are  a  number  of  round 
transparent  little  bodies,  looking  something 


like  round  green  orange -cells  full  of  juice. 
They  are  really  cells  full  of  protoplasm,  with 
one  little  dark  spot  in  each  of  them,  which 
by-and-by  is  to  make  our  little  plantlet  that 
we  found  in  the  seed. 

"These,  then,  are  seeds,'*  you  will  say. 
Not  yet ;  they  are  only  ovules,  or  little  bodies 
which  may  become  seeds.  If  they  were  left 
as  they  are  they  would  all  wither  and  die. 
But  those  little  yellow  grains  of  pollen,  which 
we  saw  sticking  to  the  knob  at  the  top,  are 
coming  down  to  help  them.  As  soon  as 
these  yellow  grains  touch  the  sticky  knob  or 
stigma,  as  it  is  called,  they  throw  out  tubes, 
which  grow  down  the  column  until  they  reach 
the  ovules.  In  each  one  of  these  they  find 
a  tiny  hole,  and  into  this  they  creep,  and 
then  they  pour  into  the  ovule  all  the  proto- 
plasm from  the  pollen-grain  which  is  stick- 
ing above,  and  this  enables  it  to  grow  into 
a  real  seed,  with  a  tiny  plantlet  inside. 

This  is  how.  the  plant  forms  its  seed  to 
bring  up  new  little  ones  next  year,  while 
the  leaves  and  the  roots  are  at  work  prepar- 
ing the  necessary  food.  Think  sometimes 
when  you  walk  in  the  woods,  how  hard  at 
work  the  little  plants  and  big  trees  are,  all 
around  you.  You  breathe  in  the  nice  fresh 
oxygen  they  have  been  throwing  out,  and 
little  think  that  it  is  they  who  are  making 
the  country  so  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  that 
while  they  look  as  if  they  were  doing  nothing 
but  enjoymg  the  bright  sunshine,  they  are 
really  fulfilling  their  part  in  the  world  by  the 
help  of  this  sunshine;  earning  their  food 
from  the  ground;  working  it  up;  turning 
their  leaves  where  they  can  best  get  light 
(and  in  this  it  is  chiefly  the  violet  sun- waves 
that  help  them),  growing,  even  at  night,  by 
making  new  cells  out  of  the  food  they  have 
taken  in  the  day;  storing  up  for  the  winter; 
putting  out  their  flowers  and  making  their 
seeds,  and  all  the  while  smiling  so  pleasantly 
in  quiet  nooks  and  sunny  dells  that  it  makes 
us  glad  to  see  them. 

But  why  should  the  primrose^  have  such 
golden  crowns?  Plain  green  ones  would  pro- 
tect the  seed  quite  as  well.  Ah!  now  we 
come  to  a  secret  well  worth  knowing.  Look 
at  these  primrose  flowers,  and  tell  me  how 
you  think  the  dust  gets  on  to  the  top  of  the 
sticky  knob  or  stigma.  In  the  one  it  seems 
easy  enough  to  explain,  for  it  looks  as  if  the 
pollen,  could  fall  down  easily  from  the  sta- 
mens on  to  the  knob,  but  it  cannot  fall  up, 
as  it  would  have  to  do  in  the  other.  Now 
the  curious  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has 
shown,  that  neither  of  these  flowers  can  get 
the  dust  easily  for  themselves,  but  of  the 
two  the  latter  has  the  least  difficulty. 
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Look  at  a  withered  primrose,  and  see  how 
it  holds  its  head  down,  and  after  a  little 
while  the  yellow  crown  falls  off.  It  is  just 
about  as  it  is  falling  that  the  anthers  or  bags 
of  the  stamens  burst  open,  and  then,  in  one 
variety,  they  are  dragged  over  the  knob,  and 
some  of  the  grains  stick  there.  But  in  the 
other  form  of  primrose,  when  the  flower  falls 
off,  the  stamens  do  not  come  near  the  knob, 
so  it  has  no  chance  of  getting  any  pollen  \ 
and  while  the  primrose  is  upright,  the  tube 
is  so  narrow  that  the  dust  does  not  easily 
fall.  But,  as  I  have  said,  neither  kind  gets 
it  very  easily,  nor  is  it  good  for  them  if  they 
do.  The  seeds  are  much  stronger  and  better 
if  the  dust  or  pollen  of  one  flower  is  carried 
away  and  left  on  the  knob  or  stigma  of  an- 
other flower;  and  the  only  way  this  can  be 
done  is  by  insects  flying  from  one  flower  to 
another  and  carrying  the  dust  on  their  legs 
and  bodies.  If  you  suck  the  end  of  the 
tube  of  the  primrose  flower  you  will  find  it 
tastes  sweet,  because  a  drop  of  honey  has 
been  lying  there.  When  the  insects  go  in 
to  get  this  honey,  they  brush  themselves 
against  the  yellow  dust-bags,  and  some  of 
the  dust  sticks  to  them,  and  then  when  they 
go  to  the  next  flower  they  rub  it  off  on  to 
Its  sticky  knob. 

Look  at  No.  i  and  No.  2,  and  you  will 
see  at  once  that  if  an  insect  goes  into  No.  i 
and  the  pollen  sticks  to  him,  when  he  goes 
into  No.  2  just  that  part  of  his  body  on 
which  the  pollen  is  will  touch  the  knob; 
and  so  the  flowers  become  what  we  call 
"crossed,**  that  is,  the  pollen-dust  of  the 
one  feeds  the  ovule  of  the  other.  And  just 
the  same  thing  will  happen  if  he  flies  from 
No.  2  to  No.  I.  There  the  dust  will  be  just 
in  the  position  to  touch  the  knob  which 
sticks  out  of  the  flower. 

Therefore,  we  can  see  clearly  that  it  is 
good  for  the  primrose  that  bees  and  other 
msects  should  come  to  it,  and  anything  it 
can  do  to  entice  them  will  be  useful.  Now, 
do  you  not  think  that  when  an  insect  once 
knew  that  the  pale-yellow  crown  showed 
where  honey  was  to  be  found,  he  would 
soon  spy  these  crowns  out  as  he  flew  along? 
or  if  they  were  behind  a  hedge,  and  he 
could  not  see  them,  would  not  the  sweet 
scent  tell  him  where  to  come  and  look  for 
them?  And  so  we  see  that  the  pretty  sweet- 
scented  corolla  is  not  only  delightful  for  us 
to  look  at  and  to  smell,  but  it  is  really  very 
useful  in  helping  the  primrose  to  make 
strong  healthy  seeds,  out  of  which  the  young 
plants  are  to  grow  next  year. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  we  have  leartied. 
We  began  with  a  tiny  seed,  though  we  did 


not  then  know  how  this  seed  had  been  made. 
We  saw  the  plantlet  buried  in  it,  and  learnt 
how  it  fed  at  first  on  prepared  food,  but 
soon  began  to  make  living  matter  for  itself 
out  of  gases  taken  from  the  water  and  the 
air.  How  ingeniously  it  pumped  up  the 
water  through  the  cells  to  its  stomach — the 
leaves !  And  how  marvelously  the  sun- 
waves  entering  there  formed  the  little  green 
granules,  and  then  helped  them  to  make 
food  and  living  protoplasm !  At  this  point 
we  might  have  gone  further,  and  studied 
how  the  fibres  and  all  the  different  vessels 
of  the  plant  are  formed,  and  a  wondrous 
history  it  would  have  been.  But  it  was  too 
long  for  one  hour's  lecture,  and  you  must 
read  it  for  yourselves  in  books  on  botany. 
We  had  to  pass  on  to  the  flower,  and  learn 
the  use  of  the  covering  leaves,  the  gayly 
colored  crown  attracting  the  insects,  the 
dust-bags  holding  the  pollen,  the  little 
ovules,  each  with  the  germ  of  a  new  plant- 
let,  lying  hidden  in  the  seed-vessel,  waiting 
for  the  pollen-grains  to  grow  down  to  them. 
Lastly,  when  the  pollen  crept  in  at  the  tiny 
opening  we  learnt  that  the  ovule  had  now 
all  it  wanted  to  grow  into  a  perfect  seed. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  a  primrose  seed, 
the  point  from  which  we  started;  and  we 
have  a  history  of  our  primrose  from  its  birth 
to  the  day  when  its  leaves  and  flowers  wither 
away,  and  it  dies  down  for  the  winter. 

But  what  fairies  are  they  which  have  been 
at  work  here?  First,  the  busy  little  fairy 
life  in  the  active  protoplasm ;  and  secondly, 
the  sun-waves.  We  have  seen  that  it  was 
by  the  help  of  the  sunbeams  that  the  green 
granules  were  made,  and  the  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  nitrogen  worked  up  into 
the  living  plant.  And  in  doing  this  work 
the  sun-waves  were  caught  and  their  strength 
used  up,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  quiver 
back  into  space.  But  are  they  gone  for- 
ever? So  long  as  the  leaves  or  the  stem  or 
the  root  of  the  plant  remain  they  are  gone, 
but  when  those  are  destroyed  we  can  get 
them  back  again.  Take  a  handful  of  dry 
withered  plants  and  light  them  with  a  match, 
then  as  the  leaves  burn  and  are  turned  back 
again  to  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  water, 
our  sunbeams  come  back  again  in  the  flame 
and  heat. 

And  the  life  of  the  plant?  What  is  it, 
and  why  is  this  protoplasm  always  active 
and  busy?  I  cannot  tell  you.  Study  as  we 
may,  the  life  of  the  tiny  plant  is  as  much  a 
mystery  as  your  life  and  mine.  •  It  came, 
like  all  things,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Great 
Father,  but  we  cannot  tell  how  it  jcame  nor 
what  it  is.     We  can  see  the  active  grains 
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moving  under  the  microscope,  but  we  can- 
not see  the  power  that  moves  them.  We 
only  know  it  is  a  power  given  to  the  plant, 
as  to  you  and  to  me,  to  enable  it  to  live  its 
life,  and  to  do  its  useful  work  in  the  world. 


NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 
LAWS. 


BY  A   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 


LAST  January  two  conventions  of  the 
County,  City,  and  Borough  Superinten- 
dents met  at  the  call  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  vari- 
ous features  of  our  school  system  and  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  making  such 
changes  in  our  school  laws  with  regard  to 
them  as  the  present  interests  of  the  schools 
demand.  A  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  State  Superintendent  to  formulate  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  both  con- 
ventions into  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  at  its  next  session  for  enact- 
ment. 

Whilst  many  vital  points  of  our  present 
school  system  were  thoroughly  discussed,  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  conventions,  in  the 
brief  space  of  time  they  were  in  session,  to 
consider  all  the  provisions  in  our  school 
laws  that  ought  perhaps  to  be  changed.  We 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  a  few  changes  which  we  believe  might  be 
made  with  advantage.  A  single  provision 
in  our  laws  does  more  toward  furthering  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  than  all 
indirect  means  combined.  The  clause  that 
now  requires  school  directors  to  pay  their 
teachers  their  salaries  for  the  time  they  are 
in  attendance  at  the  County  Institutes,  has 
done  more  to  improve  our  Institutes  than  all 
the  "resolutions'*  passed  to  that  effect  bj 
teachers*  conventions  for  many  years. 

1.  At  present  it  is  required  by  law  that 
the  schools  must  be  kept  open  for  five 
months  at  least,  in  order  to  entitle  a  district 
to  the  annual  State  appropriation.  This 
gives  us  five  months'  school  in  a  great  many 
districts  that  would  otherwise  have  four,  or 
possibly  three.  The  length  of  the  school 
term  and  the  salary  determine  the  quality  of 
the  teacher.  To  have  good  teachers  we 
must  not  only  have  long  terms,  but  also  fair 
salaries.  Since  the  law  requires  a  five  months* 
term,  directors,  in  some  cases,  reduce  the 
salary  so  much  that  they  can  have  the  schools 
open  five  months  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
have  them  in  operation  only  four  months. 


Thus  we  virtually  get  a  longer  term  but  poorer 
teachers,  for  a  teacher  would  rather  earn  two 
hundred  in  four  months  than  in  five.  We  see 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  provision 
in  our  school  laws  that  would,  in  some  way, 
limit  the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  in  order 
to  entitle  a  district  to  the  yearly  appropria- 
tion. It  might  be.  objectionable  to  name  a 
fixed  sum  in  the  law,  for  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers ought  to  vary  with  all  other  wages,  and 
with  the  rise  and  decline  in  the  value  of  tax- 
able property.  We  see,  however,  no  objec- 
tion to  a  law  that  makes  it  obligatory  on 
school  bd&rds  to  pay  for  teachers'  salaries  a 
sum  requiring  a  tax  of  a  certain  rate,  fixed 
by  law,  to  entitle  them  to  their  share  of  the 
appropriation.  The  maximum  rate  at  pre- 
sent is  13  mills.  Why  should  not  the  mini- 
mum  be  also  fixed  by  law  at  a  proper  rate  ? 
The  rate  being  thus  fixed,  the  amount  of 
tax  would  be  a  variable  quantity,  depending 
on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  district.  Thb  valuation  would  rise  and 
decline  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  other 
wages,  and  would  thus  regulate  the  salaries 
of  teachers  accordingly.  If  the  law  requir- 
ing a  five  months*  term  is  constitutional,- we 
see  no  reason  why  a  law  fixing  the  minimum 
salary  in  this  way  should  be  unconstitutional. 
We  are  aware  that  this  objection  has  been 
made  to  such  a  provision  in  years  past.  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  such  a  provision  in 
our  law  would  go  very  far  to  improve  our 
schools.  Talent  will  go  where  it  is  paid. 
What  we  need  most  at  present  is  good  sal- 
aries that  will  command  good  talent. 

2.  We  find  that  a  great  many  talented 
young  men  leave  the  profession  of  teaching 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  certain  be- 
fore the  year  is  up  whether  they  will  have 
employment  for  the  next.  A  prejudiced 
board  of  directors  may  arbitrarily  refuse  to 
re-elect  a  good  teacher,  and  may  postpone 
the  election  which  decides  his  fate  until  good 
positions  elsewhere  are  filled,  and  thus  vir- 
tually throw  him  out  of  employment  for  the 
coming  year.  This  has  been  done  in  a  re- 
cent case  within  the  writer*s  knowledge. 
However  reprehensible  such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  directors  is,  they  have  the  legal  right 
to  do  it.  They  are  omnipotent  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  think  it  would  be  wise  to  give 
teachers  such  legal  protection  as  may  pre- 
vent the  injustice. 

We  are  m formed  that  the  school  laws  of 
Maryland  require  that  if  directors  do  not 
intend  to  re-employ  a  teacher  they  must  in- 
form him  of  the  fact  30  days  before  the  close 
of  the  school  term,  otherwise  he  can  claim 
his  position  for  the  coming  term,  and  can  be 
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removed  only  for  cause.  We  think  this  pro- 
tection, at  least,  our  teachers  ou^ht  to  have. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Principal  of  a 
High  School,  who  has  supervision  of  other 
schools  besides  his  own,  should  be  elected 
for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  In -this  time 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board 
would  change,  and  he  would  never  need  to 
be  re-elected  by  the  same  board.  It  is  need- 
less to  suggest  that  there  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  in  this. 

If  a  principal  takes  charj^e  of  schools  in 
which  a  great  many  changes  need  to  be 
made,  he  cannot  show  the  results  of  his 
plans  in  a  year.  Non-professional  people 
are  not  usually  competent  to  judge  of  meth- 
ods. They  must  judge  a  teachers'  method 
by  its  results.  School  directors,  of  course, 
are  no  exception  to  this  remark.  Now,  if 
directors  question  a  principal's  methods,  and 
he  has  not  sufficient  time  to  justify  them  by 
results  which  they  can  see,  he  may  lose  his 
position  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  an  in- 
ferior man  may  be  elected  who  will  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  an  unwise  board.  A  case 
somewhat  similar  to  this  has  occurred  within 
the  last  year  in  the  writer's  own  county. 

It  is  a  humiliating  feature  of  the  profession 
of  teaching  that  a  man  is  every  year  at  the 
mercy  of  a  few  men,  and  must  ask  them  for 
his  position.  Our  teachers  lose  in  some 
cases  all  manly  independence.  They  dare 
not  express  their  opinions  on  political  ques- 
tions, nor  must  they  take  any  decided  part 
in  matters  of  local  interest,  for  fear  they  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  the  men  who  are  to 
give  them  their  positions  again  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Teachers  would  command  much 
more  consideration  if  people  knew  that  they 
held  positions  from  which  they  could  not  be 
removed  at  the  end  of  every  year.  A  great 
part  of  the  respect  entertained  for  the  judges 
of  our  courts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
hold  their  positions  for  a  number  of  years.  . 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  that  such  a  law 
-would  enable  an  inferior  teacher  to  continue 
to  hold  a  position  which  ought  to  be  filled 
by  a  person  of  better  qualifications,  we  should 
reply  that  a  teacher  can  always  be  removed 
for  cause,  and  that  if  directors  know  that  the 
man  whom  they  elect  is  to  hold  his  position 
for  a  number  of  years  they  will  be  more  care- 
ful in  electing  the  proper  man.  We  think 
it  would  be  expedient  to  have  a  law  fixing 
the  term  of  principals  of  High  Schools  at  a 
number  of  years,  and  also  requiring  that  direc- 
tors notify  all  teachers  holding  Normal  School 
Diplomas  or  Permanent  Certificates  of  the 
fact,  before  the  close  of  the  school  term,  in 
case  they  do  not  intend  to  re-employ  them. 


3.  A  great  many  matters  of  the  most  vital 
interest  to  our  schools  are  left  altogether  to 
the  discretion  of  the  directors.  They  have 
in  fact  more  power  and  authority  than  any 
other  school  officers.  In  view  of  this,  we 
think  they  ought  to  be  required  to  take  an 
oath  of  office  before  entering  upon  their 
duties  as  directors.  If  it  be  objected  to  this, 
as  has  been,  that  those  who  will  do  wrong 
will  do  so  even  in  violation  of  their  oath,  we 
reply  that  this  objection  holds  against  all  of- 
ficial oaths,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
We  know  men  who  would  never  think  of 
violating  an  oath  or  breaking  a  promise,  who 
consider  themselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
vote  for  any  candidate  they  please  as  teacher, 
whether  he  be  the  best-qualified  candidate 
or  not.  They  will  at  once  condemn  a  County 
Superintendent  if  they  think  him  guilty  of 
partiality  in  issuing  certificates ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  election  of  teachers,  these  same 
men  will  be  governed  entirely  by  prejudice  or 
self-interest.  If  they  were  sworn  officers,  like 
the  county  superintendent,  they  would  feel 
themselves  under  like  obligation  to  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  show  why  this  should  be  so, 
but  every  county  superintendent  has  met 
with  many  such  cases  in  his  experience. 

4.  We  think  there  ought  to  be  a  provision 
in  our  school  laws  requiring  that  the  course 
of  studies  fixed  by  directors  must  be  approved 
by  the  county  superintendent.  He  ought 
to  have  a  vetoing  power  in  the  matter,  act- 
ing as  the  chief  executive  in  the  educational 
work  of  his  county.  Many  of  our  High 
Schools  are  greatly  injured  sometimes  by 
changes  in  the  course  of  studies  demanded 
by  capricious  newly-elected  members  of  the 
board. 

5.  There  ought  to  be  definite  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  disputed  right  of  directors 
to  purchase  text-books  with  the  school  funds 
ajnd  loan  them  to  pupils.  This  will  pre- 
vent a  good  deal  of  litigation  and  needless 
expense. 

6.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  trifling  as  the 
matter  may  seem,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  change  the  name  "Common  Branches" 
to  "Branches  of  Public  Instruction."  With- 
out further  argument,  there  ought  to  be,  at 
least,  the  same  reason  for  making  this  change 
as  there  was  for  changing  the  name  of  "  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools"  to  "Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction."  We 
see  a  double  advantage  in  the  change  as  far 
as  school  interests  in  the  writer's  county  are 
concerned.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  in 
our  High  Schools  are  anxious  to  drop  the 
"  Common  Branches,"  in  some  cases  for  no 
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Other  reason  than  to  have  the  honor  of  study- 
ing the  ''Higher  Branches."  Thus  it  is 
often  difficult  to  induce  them  to  make  tho- 
rough work  with  the  common  branches,  be- 
fore they  drop  them.  In  the  second  place, 
many  of  our  directors  look  upon  the  *'  Com- 
mon Branches**  as  the  only  Tt2}\y practical 
branches  in  our  schools.  They  are  opposed, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  introduction  of  higher 
branches  into  the  school  curriculum,  under 
the  impression  that  these  branches  are  not  of 
practical  value.  Several  of  our  High  Schools 
have  been  suffering  from  this  cause.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  mere  change  of  name  will  in  a 
few  years  remedy  this  matter.  There  should 
be  no  such  distinction  recognized  in  law  as 
"Common**  and  "Higher  Branches.**  All 
studies  should  be  called  "  Branches  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,**  and  those  required  by  law 
should  be  enumerated,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  rest,  as  the  law  now  provides,  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors 
af  the  district. 

"  7.  We  think  it  would  be  well  if  Penman- 
ship and  Mental  Arithmetic  were  dropped 
from  teachers'  certificates,  and  Physiology 
and  General  History,  or  some  other  branches 
substituted .  There  is  no  occasion  for  having 
them  as  distinct  branches  on  a  certificate. 
A  teacher  can  be  marked  for  "Arithmetic,** 

,  which  will  answer  for  * '  Mental  *  *  and '  *  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic.**     It  is  absurd  to  suppose 

i  that  a  teacher  may  understand  the  one  with- 
out understanding  the  other.  As  far  as 
Penmanship  is  concerned,  more  depends  on 
a  teacher's  knowledge  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing it  than  on  his  own  penmanship.  This 
properly  comes  under  "Theory  of  Teach- 
ing. ' '  Directors  generally  judge  of  a  teach- 
er's scholarship  by  the  average  of  his  certifi- 
cate, and  in  this  way  put  good  penmanship 
on  a  par  with  good  grammar  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.  This  is  mani- 
festly unjust. 

8.  We  think  there  ought  to  be  a  differ- 
ent method  of  grading  the  salaries  of  County 
Superintendents.     That  superintendents  of 

y  large  counties  should  have  more  salary  tVian 
those  of  small  counties  is  but  just.  But  when 
the  law,  as  well  as  public  opinion,  requires 
that  a  Superintendent  devote  all  his  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  engage  in  no 
other  work  that  requires  much  of  his  atten- 
tion and  might  be  a  source  of  income  to 
him,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  justice  of  pay- 

*  ing  some  men  |8ooand  others  $2,000.  This 
is  too  great  a  difference  altogether.  The 
minimum  salary  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
{1,200.  A  man  who  is  at  all  competent  to 
fill  the  position  ought  to  receive  no  less  than 


that.  Our  school  superintendents  receive 
the  lowest  salaries  of  any  officers  paid  by  t-he 
State,  for  the  amount  of  work  they  do.  We 
see  no  valid  reason  why  such  a  discrimination 
should  be  made  in  our  laws  against  school 
officers.  The  services  which  they  render 
the  State  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  the 
qualifications  required  to  render  these  ser- 
vices are  not  of  an  inferior  order. 


OBJECT-LESSONS  IN  MORAL 
EDUCATION. 


REV.  A.  D.  MAYO. 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  a  wave  of  reaction 
against  all  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools  swept  over  the 
country.  The  occasion  was  chiefly  the 
demonstration  for  division  of  the  school 
funds  and  the  establishment  of  the  parochial 
system.  The  people  declared  that  the 
American  system  should  be  maintained,  and 
schools  be  secular  in  the  sense  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  State  as  against  ecclesiastical 
influence.  An  effort  was  made  to  force  in 
that  method  of  ultra-philosophical  secular- 
ism which  would  cut  away  all  public  life 
from  any  relation  to  religion,  and  repudiate 
religious  sanctions  for  moral  instruction. 

This  method,  which  proposed,  after  the 
manner  of  Solomon,  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
the  contending  mothers  by  killing  the  child, 
was  adopted  in  certain  localities.  But  this 
superficial  theory  seems  to  have  been  lived 
through,  and  now  there  is  a  formidable  re- 
vival, all  over  the  conntry,  in  favor  of 
moral  instruction.  Puring  these  years  the 
schools  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the 
devotion  of  their  teachers,  especially  the 
women,  who  have  folded  the  little  children 
to  their  hearts  more  tenderly  as  the  storm 
beat  more  loudly  outside.  The  terrible 
relations  of  depravity  in  all  regions  of  busi- 
ness, the  vast  amount  of  youthful  wicked- 
ness in  cities,  and  the  portentous  spectacle 
of  the  millions  of  children  demanding  in- 
struction in  the  South,  have  finally  awak- 
ened the  people  to  this  demand  for  moral 
instruction .  Whenever  the  attempt  is  made, 
in  good  faith,  in  a  Christian  country,  to 
give  moral  instruction)  it  follows,  by  neces- 
sity, that  it  shall  be  instruction  in  the 
Christian  morality,  the  code  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Law 
of  Love,  and  the  Golden  Rule.  For  the 
average  school-child  this  character  training 
is  more  than  half,  and  for  large  classes  nine- 
tenths,  the  work  in  school. 
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The  most  important  question  now  is  the 
best  method  for  the  moral  instruction  so 
loudly  demanded.  And  here  the  new  educa- 
tion, which  has  changed  the  method  of 
instruction  in  all  other  directions,  must 
come  in,  and  reconstruct  the  mode  of  im- 
parting moral  instruction.  Practically, 
during  the  past  twenty  years  the  superior 
teachers  have  been  forced  by  circumstances 
to  give  up  the  old  mechanical  methods  ot 
teaching  morals  by  lecturing  and  cramming 
the  children's  minds  with  precepts,  and 
have  learned  to  rely  on  that  broader  and 
more  vital  method  whereby  the  teacher  him- 
self is  the  soul  of  the  character- training,  and 
uses  every  opportunity  to  mold  the  morals 
of  the  child.  The  true  teacher  is  the  central 
object  in  all  moral  instruction.  Unless  he  is 
the  incarnation  of  all  his  pupils  should  be, 
it  will  be  in  vain  that  he  attempts  to  give 
formal  instruction  in  morality.  Every 
school  is  really  a  committee  of  investigation 
of  the  teacher,  and  every  instructor  who 
combines  high  character  and  teaching  ability 
can  not  fail  to  be  a  powerful  spiritual  force 
in  the  school-room.  The  people  must  insist 
that  only  teachers  of  the  most  positive  moral 
character  shall  stand  before  the  children. 

In  proportion  as  the  level  of  moral  power 
m  the  teacher  can  be  raised,  will  character 
be  shaped  in  the  school-room.  The  most 
formidable  implement  in  the  teacher's  hands 
for  moral  training  is  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  Men  and  children  are  largely 
molded  by  the  moral  tone,  habit,  and  laws 
of  the  community.  The  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  school  work  a  gradual  re- 
form in  multitudes  of  children,  who  are 
insensible  to  the  direct  personal  appeal  of 
the  teacher.  Yet  a  vast  amount  ojf  quiet 
and  effective  advice  and  aid  is  now  given  by 
the  teachers — ^all  the  more  valuable  because 
working  in  secret.  The  new  methods  of 
instruction,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  cen- 
tral power,  offer  great  opportunities  for 
moral  instruction.  Every  lesson  given  in 
language^  science,  history,  even  in  the  most 
practical  studies  of  the  school,  can  be  so 
combined  with  moral  emphasis  as  to  make 
all  instruction  tell  on  the  character  of  the 
child.  In  this  way  the  scholar  is«prepared 
for  the  use  of  books.  It  is  an  outrage  on 
religious  liberty  and  public  morality  to 
banish  the  Bible  from  the  schools ;  but  it  is 
a  great  folly  £o  confine  its  use  to  a  mono- 
tonous, perfunctory  reading.  The  Bible 
should  lie  on  the  teacher's  desk,  like  the 
dictionary,  for  wise  and  judicious  use. 

Our  reading-books  can  be  used  to  great 
effect  for  moral  instruction.     It  is  a  great 


mistake  to  fill  our  school-readers  with  such 
trivial  and  puerile  matters  as  is  often  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  present  habit  of 
directing  the  reading  of  school-children 
offers  great  opportunity  to  the  teacher. 
There  are  lines  of  reading  which,  like 
mountain-paths,  lead  the  youth  upward  to 
the  loftiest  outlook  over  the  whole  provi- 
dential field  of  human  life.  The  ideal  of 
the  true  instructor  is  the  Great  Teacher 
himself,  who  has  reconstructed  human  civil- 
ization by  appearing  for  eighteen  centuries 
as  the  sublime  object-lesson  of  all  the  virtues 
demanded  in  a  child  of  Almighty  God. 

—N.  E,  JmmaL 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

FOR    GRADUATES    AT    MILLERSVILLE  AND   FOR 
ADMISSION  AT  WEST  POINT. 


THE  last  of  the  Normal  School  Examina- 
tions by  the  State  Board  was  held  at 
Millersville,  July  nth,  12th  and  13th. 
Hereafter  this  school  will  close  earlier  in 
the  summer ;  arrangements  will  be  made  so 
that  this  can  be  done  without  shortening  the 
course.  The  State  Board  of  Examiners 
consisted  of  State  Superintendent  E.  E. 
Higbee,  Deputy  State  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
Prof.  B.  S.  Potter,  late  principal  of  Ship- 
pensburg  Normal  School,  and  Superinten- 
dents B.  F.  Shaub  and  W.  B.  Bodenhorn. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  quest\pns  given 
to  the  class  graduating  in  the  Elementary 
course : 

ORTHOGRAPHY — ^SUPT.  SHAUB. 

Embellish,  separate,  privilege,  aristocracy,  nutri- 
tious, beauteous,  duteous,  tension,  syntactical,  bayo- 
net, irrefragable,  pewter,  parishioner,  until,  recipro- 
city, moneys,  virtually,  deferred,  dulcimer,  eligible, 
using,  isinglass,  Euroclydon,  detrimental,  hazardous, 
intelligent,  allopathy,  prothonotary,  tremendous, 
solstitial,  bonfire,  sinecure,  reprehensible,  mysterious, 
knoll,  nocturnal,  knobby,  italicize,  isosceles,  recom- 
mend, fac-simile,  movable,  trafficked,  tremulous, 
tragedian,  tragedienne,  towpath,  terrace,  gamy, 
coidition. 

GRAMMAR — SUPT.  SHAUB. 

Parse  italicized  words. 
Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giving^ 

The  boon  of  endless  breath  ? 
Ah, /or  the  weariness  that  comes  of  living 

There  is  no  cure  but  death. 
Ours  were  indeed  9^  fate  deserving  pity ^ 

Were  that  sweet  rest  denied; 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  city,- 

Where  never  any  died. 

LATIN — ^SUPT.  SHAUB. 

1.  What  is  Declension  ? 

2.  How  are  the  declensions  distinguished  from  one 
another  ?    Illustrate. 
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3.  State  general  rules  for  declension  of  nouns. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  Latin  verb  ? 
niustrate  each  Conjugation. 

5.  Name  the  irregular  verbs  and  inflect  one  of 
them. 

6.  Translate  the  following:  Ad  haec  Ariovistus 
respondit :  "  Jus  esse  belli,  ut  qui  vicissent,  iis  quos 
vicissent  quemadmodum  vellent,  imperarent;  item 
Populum  Romanum  victis  non  ad  alterius  praescrip- 
turn,  sed  ad  suum  arbitiium,  miperare  consuesse." 

7.  Who  was  Ariovistus  ? 

8.  Write  the   rule   for  case  of  m,  Populum  and 

^05. 

9.  Parse  imperarent  and  consuesse, 

LITERATURE — SUPT.  SHAUB. 

The  poem  by  Bret  Harte,  entitled  "  Dickens  in 
Camp,"  was  given  to  the  class,  with  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  does  the  subject  mean? 

2.  Paraphrase  each  stanza,  beginning  with  the  first, 
and  proceeding  in  order  given. 

3.  Write  three  sentences  of  the  poem  that  are  to  be 
understood  literally,  and  three  figuratively. 

RHETORIC — SUPT.  SHAUB. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  Rhetoric  and 
Grammar? 

2.  What  is  Style? 

3-  What  is  Purity  of  Diction  ? 

4.  State  four  ways  in  which  Purity  of  Diction  is 
violated. 

5.  What  is  Simplicity  of  Diction  ? 

6.  State  three  ways  in  which  Simplicity  of  Diction 
is  violated. 

7.  What  is  Figurative  Expression  ? 

8.  Define  six  of  the  principal  Figures  of  Speech,  and 
give  illustrations  of  each. 

9.  Name  and  define  four  kinds  of  Poetry. 

( I.  Define. 

10.  Blank  verse  ■!  2.  Advantages  over  Rhyme. 

(3.  Examples. 


ARITHMETIC — PROF.  POTTER. 

1.  Define  composite  number,  concrete  number, 
least  common  multiple,  cancellation. 

2.  Find  G.  C.  D.  of  392,  448  and  504  by  two 
methods. 

3.  In  what  particulars  do  compound  numbers  dif- 
fer from  simple,  and  in  what  are  they  alike  ? 

4.  Explain  how  you  would  find  the  interest  on  a 
sum  of  money  for  3  years,  5  months,  and  5  days,  at 
any  rate  per  cent.,  by  two  methods. 

5.  If  I  buy  goods  at  i6c.,  how  must  I  mark  them 
in  order  that  I  may  fall  ii  1-9  per  cent,  from  marked 
price,  and  stiH  gain  25  per  cent. 

6.  I  send  my  agent  $5,000  to  invest  in  coffee,  com- 
mission 2^  per  cent.  Coffee  having  advanced  5  per 
cent.,  I  intrust  him  to  sell  and  invest  proceeds  in 
Fbiladelphia  6's  at  10351^,  brokerage  %  per  cent. 
How  many  shares  and  wnat  surplus  ? 

7.  Develop  rule  for  sum  of  series  in  arithmetical 
progression. 

Write  the  analysis  of  the  following : 

8.  When  eggs  are  worth  $J  per  doz.,  how  many 
win  it  take  to  buy  8  bus.  potatoes  worth  %\  per  bu.? 

9.  One  half  the  difference  between  two  numbers  is 
6,  ^  of  the  first  number  equals  %  of  the  second ;  re- 
qmred  the  numbers. 

10.  If  a  man  can  dig  15  bu.  potatoes  a  day,  and 
can  pick  up  10  bu.  a  day,  how  many  can  he  dig  and 
pick  up  in  one  day  ? 


GEOMETRY — PROF.  POTTER. 

1.  Define  a  plane,  a  right  angle,  a  perpendicular, 
vertical  angles. 

2.  Define  a  postulate,  a  corollary,  a  scholium,  a 
demonstration.  ^ 

3.  Define  a  trapezoid,  a  quadrilateral,  a  rhombus, 
a  rectangle. 

4.  Prove  that  two  right-angled  triangles  are  equal 
when  the  hypothenuse  and  an  acute  angle  of  the  one 
are  equal  to  the  h3rpothenuse  and  an  acute  angle  of 
the  other. 

5.  Write  the  propositions  relating  to  the  measure- 
ment of  angles. 

6.  If  from  any  point  in  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle,  parallels  to  the  equal  sides  be  drawn,  show 
that  a  parallelogram  is  formed  whose  perimeter  is 
equal  to  the  equal  sides  of  the  triangle. 

7.  Show  that  the  side  of  a  circumscribed  equilate- 
ral triangle  is  double  the  side  of  an  inscribed  equi- 
lateral triangle. 

8.  B  A  Cv&z.  triangle  ha\dng  the  angle  B  double 
the  angle  A.  \{  B  D  bisect  the  angle  and  meet  A  C 
in  Z?,  show  that  B  D'vs  equal  to  A  D. 

9.  In  any  triangle  the  square  on  the  side  opposite 
an  acute  angle  equals  what  ?     Demonstrate. 

10.  1(  A  :  B  :  :  C :  D,tind  B:  £> :  t  m:  «,  prove  that 
A — m :  A-\-m  : :  C—n :  C-f-». 

ALGEBRA — PROF.  POTTER. 

1.  Give  the  symbols  of  operation,  and  tell  what 
each  shows. 

2.  Multiply  a-^ — x^  by  «« — x-^.  Reduce  the 
result  to  its  simplest  form  and  explain. 

3.  Factor  x^ — ^x» — 45.  Tell  when  and  how  a 
trinomial  may  be  factored. 

4.  Given  "^^  —  ■'—  =  ^^^  +i   to  find  x. 
^  2  3  12       '  * 

Solve  and  give  the  reason  for  each  step. 

5.  Given  — ^  —  = and  x — y  -f-i  to 

find  X  and  y.    Name  the  three  methods  of  elimina- 
tion, and  tell  which  you  use  in  your  work. 

6.  Given  (jfa — ^^^yj^/^x^ — i6x= — 8  to  find  jr. 

7.  A  square  tract  of  land  contained  one-fourth  as 
many  acres  as  there  were  rods  in  the  fence  surround- 
ing it ;  required  the  length  of  the  fence.  State  and 
explain  the  statement. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY — DR.  HIGBEE. 

1.  Give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  School  Law  of 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  Describe  what  you  deem  a  first-class  schoolhouse^ 
with  its  grounds,  furniture  and  apparatus. 

3.  Give  your  views  upon  the  subject  of  School 
Ethics. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING — DR.  HIGBEE. 

•    I.  Define  the  school-time  of  life,  and  the  order  of 
instruction  adapted  to  its  various  periods. 

2.  Give  a  proper  course  of  instruction  in  Primary 
Grammar. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  mental,  vocal, 
and  physical  elements  in  reading  ? 

MENTAL  SCIENCE — DEPT.  SUPT.  HOUCK. 

1.  Discuss  Mental  Science  as  related  to  the  Art  of 
Teaching. 

2.  How  may  the  Imagination  be  improved  and 
strengthened  ? 

3.  Explain  the  different  kinds  of  reasoning. 

4.  May  a  weak  mind  possess  a  strong  memory  ? 
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GEOGRAPHY— SUPT.  BODENHORN. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  climatic  circles.  What 
changes  would  be  produced  in  their  location,  if  the 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  were  30°  instead  of 

2.  Describe  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  state  what  causes 
produce  it,  and  what  effect  it  has. 

3.  To  what  cause  or  causes  may  the  existence  of 
the  Sahara  Desert  be  attributed  ? 

4.  Locate  Alexandria,  Quito,  Turin,  Smyrna, 
Odessa,  Kansas  City,  and  Valparaiso. 

5.  Name  and  locate  eight  cities  of  the  United  States, 
not  capitals,  and  tell  what  any  five  of  them  are  noted 
for. 

6.  Name  five  rivers  of  Europe,  and  tell  into  what 
each  60WS. 

7.  Describe  two  different  water  routes  from  New 
York  to  Bombay. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  U.  S.— SUPt.  BODENHORN. 

1.  How  is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
elected  ?  If  the  President  and  Vice  President  should 
resign  -or  be  removed  from  office,  who  would  succeed 
to  the  Presidency  ? 

2.  What  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  ?  Why  ? 
In  what  ways  may  a  bill  become  a  law  without  the 
President's  signature  ? 

3.  How  may  members  of  the  Legislative  Depart- 
ment be  removed  ?  Members  of  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  Departmemts  ? 

HISTORY — ^SUPT.  BODENHORN. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernment dtiring  the  Colonial  period. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution fought  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

3.  Discuss  three  important  events  of  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration. 

4.  Name  five  Union  generals,  and  some  important 
engagement  in  which  each  participated. 

5.  What  difficulties  did  Andrew  Johnson  have 
with  Congress  ? 

6.  Give  the  biography  of  two  noted  Americans. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY — DEPT.  SUPT.  HOUCK. 

1.  Define  mass^  atomy  molecule ^  annealings  crystal- 
ization, 

2.  Distinguish  between  the  physical  and  the  chem- 
ical properties  of  matter. 

3.  Explain  capillary  attraction, 

4.  Explain  the  Hydrometer. 

5.  Give  the  laws  of  Refraction  of  Light. 

6.  Explain  the  action  of  the  eye,  and  name  its 
parts. 

PHYSIOLOGY — DEP.  SUPT.  HOUCK. 

1.  Define  Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Inor- 
ganic Bodies. 

2.  Salivary  glands  and  their  office. 

3.  Functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

4.  Hearing  apparatus. 

BOTANY — DEP.  SUPT.  HOUCK. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  departments  of  botany. 

2.  How  are  plants  distinguished  as  to  their  term  of 
life  ?     Give  examples. 

3.  The  plan  of  the  flower. 

4.  Explain  the  process  of  germination. 

5.  The  leaf. 

The  class  was  also  examined  in  Book-keeping  and 
Vocal  Music  by  Professor  Lyte,  and  in  Drawing  by 
Professor  Montgomery. 

The  members  of  the  scientific  class  were  examined 


by  Dr.  Higbee  and  Prof.  Potter,  in  Logic,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus,  Higher 
Astronomy,  Mechanics,  and  the  other  branches  of  the 


WEST  POINT  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  partial  list  of  questions  will 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
recent  entrance  examinations  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  appointees  presented 
selves  for  examination,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  four  passed,  the  remaining  forty- 
three  being  rejected,  or  "  found,'*  as  they 
express  it  at  the  Academy.  The  examina- 
tion is  written,  and  from  two  to  three  hours 
is  given  to  each  of  the  leading  branches  of 
study,  but  to  pass,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  accurate  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  hand. 

GRAMMAR. 

1 .  What  is  a  verb  ?  tense  ?  forms  of  present  tense  ? 

2.  What  is  a  noun  ?  case  ?  when  in  apposition  ? 

3.  Principal  parts  of  smite,  set,  let,  find,  win,  blew, 
steal,  freeze,  sit,  stay, 

4.  Plural  of  loss,  money,  hero,  duty,  hoof,  wife,  ox, 
woman,  pea.  Miss  6. 

5.  Parse  underscored  words  : 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  ths 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation." 

6.  Correct  errors  in  the  following : 
It  could  not  have  been  her. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

Cotton  as  a  crop  is  more  valuable,  but  not  so  cer- 
tain^ as  com. 

Bismarck  is  greater  than  any  German  statesman. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  appeared. 

I  am  afraid  of  the  man  dying  before  the  doctor 
arrives. 

Did  you  expect  to  have  heard  so  poor  a  speech  ? 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  were  explained  by 
Newton. 

What  is  [the  difference  between  an  adjective  and 
participle  ? 

Distribute  their  presents  between  John  and  his 
brothers. 

Just  think  of  me  entering  a  saloon  in  this  garb. 

He  not  only  ought,  but  must,  succeed. 

These  flowers  smell  very  sweetly  and  look  beauti- 
fully. 

The  regiment  had  no  less  than  100  men  fell  in  the 
engagement. 

The  jury  could  not  agree,  so  the  judge  allowed  it 
to  separate. 

You  must  have  felt  the  needle  to  have  passed  into 
your  flesh. 

I  could  not  convince  him  but  what  I  was  wrong. 

The  boy  or  his  guardian  were  wrong. 

I  have  done  only  that  it  was  my  duty  to  have 
done. 

Of  all  the  other  qualities  of  style  clearness  is  the 
most  important. 

This  one  is  more  preferable  than  the  other. 
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A  decoration  day  speech,  written  from  dictation 
after  which  the  words  :  Annals,  bigotry,  sentinel,  in- 
heritance,  olfactory,  precarious,  codicil,  disastrous, 
calamity,  conducive,  incompatibility,  sinew,  debauch, 
evidence,  simultaneous,  reptile,  brethren,  discordant, 
tallow,  brutal,  distillation,  epicure,  worship,  embel 
lish. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Latitude  of  boundaries  of  the  zones  ? 

2.  What  is  an  isthmus  ? 

3.  What  is  a  promontory  ? 

4.  What  is  an  archipelago  ? 

5.  What  states  and  territories  touch  Utah,  Illinois, 
Georgia,  Arkansas,  Wyoming  ? 

6.  Name  states  and  territories  touched  by  the  Col- 
orado (Green  fork),  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

7.  Name  capes  of  North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  Cal- 
fomia,  Oregon,  and  locate  them. 

8.  Where  is  Honduras  ? 

9.  Bound  it. 

10.  Political  divisions  of  North  America. 

11.  Political  divisions  of  South  America  on  Pacific. 

12.  Where  is  Cape  Guardafui  ? 

13.  What  divisions  of  Mexico  touch  the  United 
States  ? 

14.  Number  of  States  ? 

15.  Number  of  Territories  ?    Name  them. 

16.  Four  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  ? 

17.  Locate  them. 

18.  Bound  Switzerland, 

19.  Capes  of  Spain,  Austria,  Germany  ? 

20.  Locate  them. 

21.  Queensland? 

22.  Locate  Cairo,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Canton,  Na- 
gaska? 

23.  Straits  of  Messina?  Cyprus?  Philippine 
Islands  ? 

24.  Political  di^'isions  of  the  Mediterranean  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  (64i;f.  14  s.  ii}d.)-s-(2;f.  15  s.  6}d.) 

2.  Smallest  number,  greater  than  3,  which  di- 
vided by  54,  69,  and  132,  will  in  each  case  leave  a 
remainder  of  2rf^  ? 

3.  Oct.  12,  1881,  A  was  33  yrs.  6  m.  16  d.  old,  and 
B  was  42  yrs.  3  m.  2d.  old.  At  what  date  was  B 
five  times  A's  age ;  and  why  did  he  not  remain  so  ? 

4.  A  does  seven-tenths  of  a  job  in  14  days,  then 
calls  on  B,  and  they  finish  it  in  two  days.  How  long 
would  it  take  B  to  do  it  ? 

5.  4.32X00012? 

6.  Explain  the  placing  of  the  decimal. 

6.  Thirty-five  men  in  24  days  do  a  job  of  work ; 
how  long  will  it  take  two  and  one-seventh  as  many 
men  to  do  'j\  as  much,  working  twice  as  fast,  but 
only  one-third  as  long  per  day  ? 

8.  Separate  772*  into  3  parts,  which  shall  be  to  one 
another  as  to  2^,  ^  and  \, 

9.  How  many  I5ths  in  1.03  ? 

10.  A  wins  9  out  of  15  when  he  plays  with  B,  16 
out  of  25  when  he  plays  with  C.  B  and  C  play  118 
games.      How  many  should  each  win  ? 
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The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious, 
and  devout  souls  are  everywhere  of  one  re- 
ligion j  and  when  death  has  taken  off  the 
mask,  they  will  know  one  another,  though 
the  diverse  liveries  they  wear  here  make 
them  strangers. —  William  Penn, 


AN  attractive  school-room  is  a  benefit  to 
both  teacher  and  scholar.  The  bare 
walls  and  floor,  and  often  the  uncurtained 
windows,  grow  dull  and  monotonous  to  the 
weary  little  brains,  always  intent  on  variety 
and  pleasure.  It  is  easy  to  supplement  these 
with  objects  alike  interesting  to  younger  and 
older.  Out  of  fifty  scholars,  ten  at  least 
could  be  found  who  would  bring  a  plant  in 
a  pot  to  stand  in  the  window.  If  only  a 
geranium,  that  hardy  grower  almost  scorns 
attention  and  will  bear  almost  any  amount 
of  cold.  The  two  kinds  of  ivy,  petunias 
sown  in  August  in  4he  garden,  removed 
carefully  to  pots  in  October,  will  flower  all 
winter,  and  the  sweet  herbs  taken  from  the 
garden  will  be  fragrant  and  beautiful  for 
months,  if  they  do  not  grow  much  in  winter. 
If  the  teacher  has  no  permanent  home  in  the 
summer,  she  can  surely  interest  some  one 
pupil  during  the  summer  to  get  an  old  round 
pan  and  pierce  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom, 
fill  with  earth,  and  plant  curled  parsley  in  it. 
What  delight  for  any  boy  or  girl  to  watch 
over  this  during  the  heat  of  summer,  prepara- 
tory to  the  winter  spent  in  the  school-room! 

Ah  1  but  some  will  say,  **  We  would  never 
be  allowed  to  hang  up  such  a  thing.  Our* 
trustees  do  not  like  the  walls  marred  by 
nails;  we  are  constantly  preaching  about 
defaced  woodwork,  and  what  we  preach  we 
must  practice.'*  Very  good.  Let  me  sug- 
gest. Get  a  stout  piece  of  lath,  three  or  four 
stout  nails,  a  stout  boy,  a  hammer,  and  a 
ladder.  Let  him  nail  the  lath  on  the  very 
top  of  the  woodwork  of  your  sunniest  win- 
dow, and  if  the  lath  be  twelve  inches  long 
your  tin  pan  will  hang  from  the  end,  free  to 
droop  its  lovely  green  curly  leaves  over  the 
sides,  and  astonish  as  well  as  delight  you 
through  all  the  cold  weather. 

Some  will  say.  Who  is  to  water  these  plants, 
and  what  if  a  cold  snap  should  come  and 
destroy  them  all  in  one  night  ?  The  water- 
ing would  be  gladly  performed  successively 
by  different  pupils,  and  might  be  made  a  re- 
ward for  good  conduct;  and  the  extreme 
cold  of  winter  generally  has  its  sure'forerun- 
ner  in  the  daytime,  and  then,  before  leaving 
the  school-room,  cover  up  the  more  delicate 
plants  with  a  newspaper  or  your  dust -cloth, 
or  perhaps  remove  them  from  the  window 
nearer  the  stove  or  register. 

There  are  other  means  to  be  employed  in 
decorating  your  school-rooms,  such  as  pic- 
tures and  appropriate  school-room  mottoes. 
A  room  with  pictures  in  it,  and  a  room 
without  pictures,  differ  by  nearly  as  much  as 
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a  room  without  windows.  Nothing,  we 
think,  is  more  melancholy,  particularly  to  a 
person  who  has  to  pass  much  time  in  his 
room,  than  blank  walls  and  nothing  on  them  j 
for  pictures  are  loop-holes  of  escape  of  the 
soul,  leading  it  to  other  scenes  and  other 
spheres.  It  is  such  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
many  persons  engaged  in  writing,  or  even 
•reading,  on  looking  up,  not  to  have  the  line 
of  vision  chopped  square  off  by  an  odious 
white  wall,  but  to  find  the  soul  escaping,  as 
it  were,  through  the  frame  of  an  exquisite 
picture,  to  other  beautiful,  and  perhaps 
idyllic  scenes,  where  the  fancy  for  a  moment 
may  revel,  refreshed  and  delighted.  Is  it 
winter  in  your  world  ?  Perhaps  it  is  summer 
in  the  picture :  what  a  charming  momentary 
change  and  contrast  I 


RIO  JANEIRO  TO  THE  PACIFIC* 


BY  M.  A.  HOBBS. 


SLOWLY  we  sailed  out  of  the  splendid 
harbor  of  Rio.  No  words  can  describe 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  seen  on  every  side, 
the  luxuriant  gardens  with  their  orange  and 
coffee  trees,  bananas  and  palms,  the  high 
picturesque  rocks,  the  bustling  cattle  drivers, 
on  their  little  ponies,  crowds  of  negroes  with 
their  gay  hankerchiefs  tied  loosely  about 
their  necks,  and  laden  with  baskets  of  fruit 
for  the  market,  all  made  up  a  scene  of  strange 
beauty  and  life;  but  with  a  steady  breeze 
filling  our  sails  we  sailed  on,  and  two  hours 
later  we  left  the  bay  behind  us  beautiful  as 
a  dream. 

A  few  days  later,  after  encountering  a  dead 
calm,  we  heard  the  coming  roar  of  a  pam- 
pero, as  they  call  the  fierce  storms  that  sweep 
the  Pampas ;  the  barometer  suddenly  fell,  and 
a  very  deluge  of  rain  burst  on  us,  lasting  all 
night,  and  the  sea  washing  over  our  decks. 
But  in  less  than  a  week  we  were  drifting  into 
the  mouth  of  the  La  Platte,  full  of  banks 
and  dangerous  shoals  we  were  told,  but  I 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  strange 
scenes  that  surrounded  me  to  think  of 
danger.  The  shore  was  lined  with  fantastic- 
looking  creatures  wearing  scarlet  caps  stuck 
jauntily  on  their  heads,  their  dark  faces  peer- 
ing at  us,  blood-red  handkerchiefs  around 
every  neck,  and  ribbons  of  the  same  flaming 
color  in  their  button  hqles.  Some  few  wore 
shoes ;  gentlemen,  I  learned,  despised  tanned 
leather,  using  only  horse-hide  boots.    Nearly 

*  A  lesson  in  Geography  to  accompany  and  supple- 
ment the  text-book  in  use  by  the  class. 


every  man  wore  in  his  belt  a  savage-looking 
knife  two  feet  in  length. 

I  could  have  stopped  all  the  day  looking 
at  the  very  low,  dark,  brick  houses,  with  their 
flat  roofs,  but  my  first  care  was  to  secure  a 
guide  and  mule  for  my  overland  journey  to 
Mendoza,  thence  across  the  Andes  to  Val- 
paraiso. Still  I  walked  till  dark  far  out  of 
the  town,  looking  at  the  strange  fences  of 
blooming  cactus  and  aloes.  A  few  days 
later  I  saw  still  stranger  material  employed, 
sometimes  for  a  hundred  yards  cattle  skulls 
and  horns  being  the  only  enclosure.  A  few 
miles  beyond  the  city  the  next  day  we  passed 
the  terrible  slaughtering  pens.  The  stench 
arising  from  putrefying  animal  substance  was 
dreadful,  but  neither  our  guide  nor  mules 
seemed  to  mind  it.  Pools  of  blood,  great 
heaps  of  half-picked  bones,  on  which  the 
gorged  vultures  and  buzzards  stood,  met  us 
everywhere.  For  many  miles  the  people 
literally  eat  meat  with  meat,  and  fatten  their 
hogs  and  chickens  on  it.  Well-broken 
horses  sold  for  five  dollars,  mares  brought 
half  as  much,  but  were  never  used  for  riding. 

The  people  seemed  brutish  and  dirty;  is  it 
any  wonder  ?  But  pressing  onward  we  reached 
the  vast  pasture  lands  of  the  Lord ;  saw  scores 
of  cattle  running  with  their  young,  choosing 
only  the  choicest  spots  for  feeding ;  while 
now  and  then  a  drove  of  wild  horses  swept 
by  us,  or  beyond  us.  We  saw  beautiful  birds 
of  immense  size  overhead,  some  a  delicate 
rose  red,  others  scarlet  and  black,  while  at 
twilight  the  air  was  fiill  of  flocks  of  ducks 
and  geese.  Once  we  gave  chase  to  a  flock 
of  awkward-looking  ostriches,  but  they 
proved  far  too  swift  for  us.  Now  and  then 
we  stopped  at  some  hut,  obtained  a  few 
onions  and  red  pepper,  or  a  cup  of  miser- 
able mate  tea.  Housekeeping  must  have 
been  easy;  they  all  sucked  their  tea  from 
the  hot  spout  of  the  old  dipper-like  vessels 
they  used.  Chicken  fighting  was  a  favorite 
amusement,  some  huts  containing  a  dozen 
tied  to  the  beds  and  tables.  We  pressed  on, 
riding  some  days  nearly  eighty  miles,  and 
at  last  thesnow-tippedsummitsof  the  Andes 
greeted  our  sight.  I  confess  as  I  looked  at 
their  lofty  heights  a  sense  of  my  own  nothing- 
ness filled  me  with  a  sort  of  shame  that  I, 
a  puny  mortal,  had  dared  to  think  of  cross- 
ing them.  But  guides  and  mules  were  soon 
obtained,  and  we  started  up  the  narrow 
thread-like  road,  leading  along  fathomless 
abysses  where  one  false  step  would  have 
been  death.  We  made  our  tea  at  night  from 
snow  water,  carrying  up  charcoal  in  our  packs 
to  kmdle  a  fire.  One  morning  we  observed 
arising  right  ahead  jets  of  steam,  and  coming 
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nearer  we  saw  a  sight  wonderfully  beautiful ; 
the  boiling  water  condensing,  the  sun  shone 
on  it  and  formed  rainbows  of  brilliant  hues, 
while  the  melted  snow  had  congealed  and 
hung  in  great  icicles  from  the  rocks  above. 
Often  we  sank  to  our  waists  in  snow  when 
dismounting  to  lead  our  mules. 

The  weather  was  fine,  but  intensely  cold 
at  night,  and  on  the  i8th  of  July,  setting 
my  teeth  hard  and  urging  on  my  weary 
beast,  I  stood  at  last  with  feelings  impossible 
to  describe  on  the  backbone  of  the  world ; 
beyond  me  lay  the  dark  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
The  dream  of  my  boyhood  was  realized. 
As  I  lay  upon  the  rocks,  tears  of  gladness 
were  in  my  eyes. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  PUTTING  THINGS. 


SKILL  in  asking  questions  is  one  of  the 
most  important  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 
The  chief  object  of  questions  is  not  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pupil  has  performed  his 
allotted  task.  They  are  sometimes  to  be 
asked  for  that  purpose.  A  higher  object  is, 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  think — that  is,  to  see 
truth  for  himself. 

Suppose  you  wish  to  have  your  pupil  gain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  a  particular  land- 
scape. What  course  would  you  pursue  ?  If 
practicable,  you  would  place  him  on  an  em- 
inence that  would  command  a  view  of  that 
landscape.  You  would  point  out  the  differ- 
ent objects  which  should  receive  his  atten- 
tion. There  are  two  methods  of  questioning 
him.  You  could  ask  him :  Do  you  see  the 
grove  in  the  western  part  of  the  landscape, 
the  stream  issuing  from  it,  and  the  village 
on  its  banks?  Or  you  could  ask  him  :  What 
is  there  in  the  western  part?  You  could  di- 
rect his  attention  to  the  objects  you  desire 
him  to  see,  and  require  him  to  tell  you  what 
he  sees.  Then,  if  he  names  and  describes 
objects,  you  are  sure  that  he  has  seen  them. 
You  may  ask  him  if  he  sees  them,  and  he 
may  give  an  affirmative  answer ;  still  you 
are  not  sure  that  he  sees  them.  He  may  be 
looking  at  the  wrong  object.  If  you  simply 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  objects 
lie,  and  he  names  them  and  describes  them, 
you  are  sure  that  he  has  seen  them. 

Now,  in  teaching,  you  wish  to  make  your- 
self sure  that  the  pupil  sees  the  truths  you 
wish  him  to  see.  If  you  tell  him  a  truth — 
make  a  formal  statement  to  him,  and  ask 
him  if  he  sees  it,  he  may  answer  yes :  still, 
you  are  not  sure  that  he  sees  it.     Turn  the 


mind's  eye  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
truth  lies,  and  bid  him  tell  you  what  he  sees. 
If  he  names  the  truth  you  wish  him  to  see, 
you  are  sure  that  he  has  seen  it.  To  turn 
the  mind's  eye  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
truth  lies,  involves  great  skill  in  questioning. 

This  method  of  questioning  leads  the  pu- 
pil to  see  truth  for  himself — leads  him  to 
think,  which  is  the  great  end  of  educational 
effort. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  slow  process. 
It  may  compel  the  teacher  to  ask  several 
questions  before  the  pupil  sees  the  truth.  It 
may  be  much  easier  to  state  the  truth  to  him. 
But  in  the  one  case  you  have  led  the  pupil 
to  discover  truth  for  himself;  in  the  other 
you  have  simply  made  him  a  recipient,  if, 
indeed,  you  have  done  that.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  business  of  the  teacher  is 
not  to  tell  the  pupil  what  to  believe,  but  to 
make  him  a  seer  of  truth.  He  can  learn  to 
see  by  seeing,  and  in  no  other  way. 

This  process  describes  what  is  meant  by 
the  phrase  "drawing  out  the  mind** — 2l 
process  which  is  often  contrasted  with  that 
of  pouring  into  the  mind.  Both  expressions 
are  figurative.  We  should  always  ask -our- 
selves what  we  mean  by  the  figurative  ex- 
pressions we  use. 

"Drawing  out  the  mind  **  means  leading 
it  to  see — to  exercise  its  faculties.  At  the 
outset  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  to  draw 
out ;  that  is,  it  is  not  created  with  any  know- 
ledge. It  is  created  with  capacities  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge;  to  direct  it  in  using 
those  capacities  is  the  work  of  the  educator. 
In  no  way  can  this  be  done  so  effectually  as 
by  skillful  questioning. 

Questions  must  be  adapted  to  the  pupil. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  there  are 
certain  questions  relating  to  a  lesson  which 
are  the  best  questions,  and  which  are  conse- 
quently to  be  put  to  the  members  of  the  class 
in  order.  That  is  the  best  question  which 
leads  the  pupil  to  see  most  clearly  the  truth 
pointed  out.  A  single  direct  question  will 
lead  one  pupil  to  see  it.  The  same  question 
put  to  one  of  less  capacity  or  less  culture 
will  call  forth  no  answer,  because  it  will  not 
lead  the  pupil  to  see  anything.  Perhaps 
half  a  dozen  successive  questions,  each  lead- 
ing towards  the  point,  may  be  necessary. 
For  example :  You  ask  your  pupil  a  ques- 
tion, and  he  fails  to  answer  it.  He  does  not 
see  the  truth  you  wish  to  point  out.  You 
know  that  he  is  acquainted  with  an  analo- 
gous truth.  You  question  him  respecting 
that  truth.  You  get  intelligent  answers. 
You  then  recur  to  the  first  question,  and  by 
the  aid  of  analogy,  he  sees  the  truth ;  he 
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gives  a  correct  answer.  The  process  by 
which  you  have  led  him  to  see  that  truth  was 
far  more  useful  to  him  than  the  truth. 

The  skillful  teacher  thus  becomes  a  differ- 
ent person  to  each  one  of  his  pupils.  He 
places  himself  in  the  condition  of  the  pupil, 
and  questions  him  accordingly.  Hence  his 
questions  relating  to  the  same  subjects  must 
vary  with  the  capacity  and  condition  of  the 
pupil. 

The  teacher  should  never  put  questions  for 
the  purpose  of  puzzling  his  pupils,  or  of 
showing  his  superiority.  The  best  kind  of 
superiority  is  that  which  enables  one  to  aid 
his  pupils  in  seeing  truth  and  in  performing 
mental  processes  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  performed.  The  pupils  admire 
most,  not  those  who  make  a  display  of 
knowledge,  but  those  who  lead  them  to 
know.  In  no  way  can  a  teacher  get  a  stronger 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil  than 
by  teaching  that  pupil  to  see  the  truth  for 
himself,  to  rely  upon  himself. 

The  teacher  should  avoid  asking  general, 
indefinite  questions,  and  especially  should 
he  avoid  asking  questions  to  which  none  but 
word-answers  can  be  given.  He  should  re- 
member that  the  pupil  is  learning  to  see,  and 
that  the  mind  is  so  framed  that  it  can  see 
general  truths  only  by  means  of  particular 
truths.  All  questions  should  relate  at  first 
to  particular  truths.  When  the  mind  is  fa- 
miliar with  particular  illustrations  of  a  truth, 
it  is  prepared  to  understand  it  when  stated 
in  a  general  form,  and  not  before. 

The  teacher  should  avoid  asking  too  easy 
questions.  This  is  sometimes  done  through 
indolence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  through  a  desire  to  please  the  pu- 
pil. But  pupils  become  restless  under  such 
questionings.  Their  minds  are  not  exer- 
cised, and  they  are  conscious  that  they  learn 
nothing  from  the  recitation.  There  is  a 
pleasure  connected  with  the  exercise  of  mind. 
The  best  way  to  make  a  recitation  interest- 
ing, and  the  teacher  popular,  is  to  make  it 
an  hour  of  mental  activity. 

Questions  should  be  expressed  in  good 
English,  and  uttered  in  a  natural  tone,  with ' 
due  regard  to  the  emphasis.  Some  teachers 
adopt  a  formal,  monotonous  manner.  They 
ask  all  their  questions  in  the  same  manner. 
They  fail  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  class. 
The  pupils  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  mechanical 
exercise,  to  which  they  must  submit.  Let  that 
formal,  monotonous  manner  be  dropped  and 
a  question  be  asked  in  a  natural  tone,  and 
they  are  all  attention. 

Let  teachers  study  the  art  of  questioning. 
They  will,  of  course,  learn  that  different 


studies  require  different  modes  of  question- 
ing. Let  them  learn,  from  experience, 
what  is  the  mode  best  adapted  to  quicken 
and  improve  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

PresU  Alden, 


AVERAGE  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 


M.  H.  BUCKINGHAM,  LL.D. 


THE  **  most  valuable  result  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  school*'  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  prevalence  among  our  people  of 
an  average  intelligence  which  qualifies  them 
for  the  discharge  of  their  political  duties,  for 
the  management  of  their  religious  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  com- 
mon industries  of  life. 

If  the  mass  of  our  people  throughout  the 
country  who  owe  to  the  common  school  all 
the  formal  education  they  have  received, 
were  to  be  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
the  elementary  branches  only,  doubtless  the 
result  would  be  abundant  bad  spelling,  great 
ignorance  of  school  geography,  very  great 
weakness  in  cube-root,  and  utter  oblivion  of 
dates ;  but  if  an  important  practical  question 
comes  before  them,  they  have  intelligence 
enough  to  comprehend  the  arguments  for  and 
against,  to  detect  the  error  in  a  specious 
sophistry,  and  to  come  to  conclusions  in  the 
main  just.  And  is  not  this  the  test  of  in- 
telligence? And  is  not  this  intelligence 
largely  due  to  the  common  school,  which 
puts  all  the  people  in  possession  of  that  pri- 
mary and  instrumental  knowledge  by  the  use 
of  which  other  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
when  it  is  needed  ? 

Of  course  all  real  improvements  of  the 
common  school  tend  to  raise  this  grade  of 
average  intelligence,  and  for  this  very  reason 
are  greatly  to  be  desired.  But  with  aljl  its 
imperfections,  the  common-school  system 
has  given  us  a  reading,  thinking,  reasoning 
people,  competent  to  judge  of  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  if  not  always  with  the  highest 
wisdom,  yet  with  a  good  sense  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  paralleled  elsewhere.  Abol- 
ish this  system,  and  we  should  by  the  same 
act  debase  the  suffrage,  lower  the  standard 
of  religion,  and  degrade  every  industry  in 
the  land. 


Method  goes  far  to  prevent  trouble  in 
business ;  for  it  makes  the  task  easy,  hin- 
ders confusion,  saves  abundance  of  time, 
and  instructs  those  that  have  business  de- 
pending what  to  do,  and  what  to  hope. — 
William  Penn, 
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WILLIAM   PENN.— No.  IV. 


HIS  WORK  ENDED. 


WHEN  he  had  been  about  two  years  in 
this  country  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England,  where  his  personal  affairs  and  his 
estate  required  his  presence  and  immediate 
attention.  He  had  always  generously  con- 
tributed from  his  large  means,  to  the  relief  of 
his  friends  in  distress  and  under  oppression. 
He  had  expended  liberallyin  forwarding  the 
settlement  of  the  Province,  and  had  readily 
declined  the  voluntary  offer  of  the  colonists 
to  furnish  him  with  a  revenue  from  imposts 
— ^and  from  the  quit-rents  little  or  nothing 
had  been  received.  His  generosity  exceeded 
his  income,  great  as  that  was.  In  addition 
to  embarrassments  of  this' kind,  he  had  a 
controversy  with  Lord  Baltimore  about  their 
boundaries,  which  was  then  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Privy  Council. 

Having  arrived  in  England  and  rejoined 
his  family,  he,  a  few  days  after,  repaired  to 
Court,  and  was  kindly  received,  not  only  by 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  but  by  the 
Ministers.  But  he  soon  found  his  position 
embarrassing.  He  had  been  attached  to  the 
Whigs,  who  were  now  under  the  9dium  ol 
the  court.  The  Friends  had  been  persecuted 
with  increased  vigor,  and  many  were  in 
prison  and  otherwise  suffering  the  penalties 
of  the  laws.  Whilst  the  condition  of  his 
dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  near  the  Court,  the  situ- 
ation of  his  friends  determined  him  to  exert 
himself  to  their  relief.  He  found  the  King 
much  exasperated  and  sternly  resolved 
against  the  non-conformists  in  religion ; 
though  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
more  disposed  to  be  tolerant.  William 
Penn  began  cautiously  by  using  his  good 
offices  in  particular  casesc  and  by  engaging 
the  friendly  aid  of  the  Duke,  he  succeeded 
in  most  of  his  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the 
oppressed  who  were  in  bonds. 

He  had  recently  removed  to  Kensington. 
His  influence  was  then  known  to  be  great,  and 
his  house  was  frequently  crowded  by  persons 
soliciting  favors  from  the  Court.  As  many  ast 
two  hundred  were  said  to  have  visited  him  in 
one  day.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares,  he  and 
the  nation  were  startled  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  King  was  mortally  stricken.  *'  He 
was  well  at  night,  on  the  first  of  February" 
(wrote  William  Penn  to  Thomas  Lloyd), 
"but  about  8  o'clock  next  morning,  as  he 
sat  down  to  shave,  his  head  twitched  both 
ways  or  sides,  he  ^ave  a  shriek,  and  fell  as 
dead,  and  so  remained  for  some  hours ;  they 


opportunely  blooded  and  cupped  him,  and 
plied  his  head  with  red-hot  frying  pans.  He 
survived  some  days,  but  mostly  in  great  tor- 
tures, appearing  very  penitent,  and  praying 
for  pardon  and  to  be  delivered  out  of  the 
world.'' 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  as 
James  II.,  was  an  avowed  Catholic;  but  he 
professed  to  be  in  favor  of  universal  tolera- 
tion, and  with  apparent  sincerity ;  and,  in- 
deed, through  the  influence  of  William  Penn, 
for  whom,  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  his  late  father,  he  entertained  a 
warm  regard,  he  relieved  many  whotwere 
suffering  for  conscience'  sake.  The  Friends 
sent  in  a  brief  address  to  the  new  King,  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  that  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  of  their  Society,  male  and 
female,  continued  in  imprisonment  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  for  no  other  cause  than  for 
worshiping  according  to  their  sense  of  duty, 
and  refusing  to  swear. 

Among  those  whom  Wm.  Penn  endeavored 
effectually  to  serve,  was  his  old  friend  and 
fellow-student,  John  Locke,  the  philosopher, 
an  exile  in  Holland  on  account  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He 
was  authorized  by  the  King  to  inform  Locke 
that  he  should  be  pardoned ;  but  the  latter, 
expressing  his  grateful  sense  of  his  friend's 
kindness,  declined  the  proffered  pardon,  for 
which  he  said  he  had  no  occasion^  as  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  crime.  In  the  mean- 
time Wm.  Penn  was  diligent  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  his  controversy  with  Lord  Baltimore 
to  a  close  j  and  at  length,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1685,  he  wrote  to  James  Harrison  : 
"  After  a  full  hearing  before  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  trade  and  plantations,  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  he  was  cast,  and  the  lands 
in  dispute  adjudged  to  be  none  of  his  right, 
and  not  within  his  patent." 

The  condition  of  the  public  mind,  in  rela- 
tion to  religious  dissent,  was  such  as  to  en- 
gage the  continued  efforts  of  Wm.  Penn  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  a  free  toleration  of 
religious  faith ;  and  he  prepared  a  treatise, 
entitled,  "A Persuasive  to  Moderation," for 
the  purpose  of  allaying  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment. "  Moderation,  the  subject  of  this 
discourse,"  he  says,  **is,  in  plainer  Eng- 
lish, liberty  of  conscience  to  church  dissent- 
ers— z.  cause  I  have,  with  all  humility,  under- 
taken to  plead  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
times."  "  By  conscience,  I  understand  the 
apprehension  and  persuasion  a  man  has  of 
his  duty  to  God ;  by  liberty  of  conscience, 
I  mean  a  free  and  open  profession  and  exer- 
cise of  that  duty,  especially  in  worship." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  appeal, 
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King  James  II.  issued  his  proclamation  for 
a  general  pardon  to  all  who  were  in  prison 
on  account  of  conscientious  dissent.  Among 
the  thousands  of  worthy  persons  who  were 
in  consequence  thereof  discharged  from  the 
jails  of  England,  there  were  more  than  thir- 
teen hundred  Friends,  some  of  whom  had 
been  separated  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
from  their  families  and  homes.  This  meas- 
ure was  generally  and  justly  attributed  to  the 
efforts  of  Wm.  Penn,  and  his  influence  with 
the  government.  But  the  penal  laws  against 
dissenters  were  still  in  force,  and  during  the 
year  in  which  this  proclamation  was  issued, 
many  under  those  laws  were  prosecuted  and 
despoiled  of  their  goods  by  greedy  informers. 
The  King,  therefore,  when  apprised  of  these 
'proceedings,  directed  that  judges  and  magis- 
trates should  discountenance  the  informers, 
and  put  a  stop  to  their  legalized  plunder. 

William  Penn's  presence  was  greatly  de- 
sired now,  as  indeed  at  all  times,  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  most  happy  would  it  have  been 
if  he,  having  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favor 
of  the  disputed  boundary,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  his  friends  in  England  to  liberty, 
and  relieving  all  dissenters  from  the  power 
of  religious  persecution,  had  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  returned  to  his 
Province.  He  would  have  preserved  them 
from  many  troubles  which  they  encountered 
in  after  years  by  reason  of  his  absence,  and 
he  would  have  avoided  the  misfortunes 
and  misery  to  which  he  was  subjected  on 
account  of  his  personal  attachment  to  the 
unfortunate  James  II.,  and  his  supposed  con- 
nection with  his  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  answer  to  the  solicitations  for 
his  speedy  return  to  America,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  as  follows:  "For  my  coming  over, 
cheer  up  the  people ;  I  press  what  I  can,  but 
the  great  undertakings  that  crowd  me,  and 
to  raise  money  to  get  away,  hinder  me  yet ; 
but  my  heart  is  with  you,  and  my  soul  and 
love  are  after  you.*'  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  cause  of  his  detention 
was  chiefly  in  these  "great  undertakings.'* 
The  exigency  of  the  times,  in  reference  to 
the  interests  of  religion  and  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self, seemed  to  fix  him  at  his  post,  within 
reach  of  the  Court.  To  a  correspondent  in 
America,  he  writes:  "The  King  has  dis- 
charged all  Friends  by  a  general  pardon,  and 
is  courteous  to  me,  though  as  to  the  Church 
of  England,  things  seem  pinching.  Several 
Roman  Catholics  get  much  into  places  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  court."  He  again  visited 
Holland  and  Germany;  and  the  King  gave 
him  a  commission  to  consult  the  Prince  of 


Orange,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  concurrence  in  a  gen- 
eral toleration  of  religious  faith  and  worship, 
and  the  removal  of  tests.  This  great  under- 
takings which  proceeded  in  all  probability 
from  his  own  suggestion,  was  but  partially, 
successful.  He  had  several  interviews  with 
the  Prince,  who  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  toleration,  but  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
moval of  testSf  which  excluded  the  dissent- 
ers from  Parliament.  Here,  too,  unfortun- 
ately, Wm.  Penn  was  a  century  in  advance 
of  his  age. 

From  the  Hague  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
and  thence  into  Germany,  meeting  and  giv- 
ing comfort  to  many  English  and  Scottish 
exiles  in  those  countries ;  and  after  his  return 
he  visited  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
Added  to  the  causes  of  his  continued  deten- 
tion from  a  return  to  his  Province,  he  was 
informed  that  Lord  Baltimore  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  order  in  council.  "I  cannot 
come,"  said  he,  "  this  fall,  for  to  leave  that 
unfinished  I  came  for,  and  so  return,  by  his 
obstinacy,  when  wife  and  family  are  there, 
will  not  be  advisable.  Wherefore,  I  think 
to  see  an  end  of  that  before  I  go. "  Besides, 
he  complained  that  he  had  no  returns  from 
the  Province;  that  his  quit-rents  remained 
unpaid;  and  that  he  was  more  than  five 
thousand  pounds  out  of  pocket,  having  ex- 
pended that  sum  over  and  above  anything 
received  by  him  for  lands  therein. 

But  King  James  II.  was  not  the  sovereign 
the  times  required.  He  was  surrounded  by 
active  Romanist  counsellors,  and  even  his 
best  measures  were  misinterpreted.  Disaf- 
fection to  his  government  spread  widely  over 
England.  All  who  were  friendly  to  him 
passed  under  the  cloud  of  general  discon- 
tent, and  the  most  invidious  and  ridiculous 
slanders  were  made  current  in  relation  to 
Wm.  Penn.  It  was  said  he  was  a  Papist,  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise;  that  he  had  officiated  in 
the  King's  Chapel,  and  that  he  had  been  or- 
dained a  priest  at  Rome,  and  was  still  one — 
and  had  been  educated  for  the  priesthood  at 
St.  Omer's.  So  great  were  the  industry  and 
malice  with  which  these  reports  were  circu- 
lated, that  many  persons  of  rank  and  intel- 
ligence were  induced  to  give  them  credit, 
and  were  led  to  believe  that  he  actually  in- 
fluenced the  King  in  some  of  his  most  ob- 
noxious measures. 

He  felt  that  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  from  those  charges ;  which  he  did  in 
an  admirable  letter  written  in  1688.  This 
letter  is  a  perfect  refutation  of  the  now  over* 
stale  calumnies  which  Macaulay,  the  essay- 
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1st,  in  his  recent  history  of  England,  has 
raked  out  from  the  rubbish  of  two  centuries, 
with  the  malevolent,  but  vain  intent,  of  giv- 
ing new  vitality  to  their  extinct  virulence  and 
venom.  In  relation  to  the  particular  charges 
before  mentioned,  he  said : 

It  is  fit  that  I  contradict  them  as  particularly 
as  they  accuse  me.  I  say,  then,  solemnly,  I  am 
so  far  from  being  bred  at  St.  Omer's,  and  re- 
ceiving orders  at  Rome,  that  /  never  was  at 
either  place  ;  nor  do  I  know  anybody  there  :  nor 
had  I  ever  any  correspondence  with  any  body  in 
those  places.  And  as  for  my  officiating  in  the 
King's  chapel,  or  any  other,  it  is  so  ridiculous, 
as  well  as  untrue,  that  besides  that  nobody  can 
do  it  but  a  priest,  and  that  I  have  been  mrrried 
to  a  woman  of  some  condition  above  sixteen 
years,  which  no  priest  can  be  by  any  dispensa- 
tion whatever,  I  have  not  so  much  as  looked 
into  the  chapel  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  con- 
sequently not  the  King's,  though  a  common  cu- 
riosity warrants  it  daily  to  people  of  all  persua- 
sions. 

And  once  for  all,  I  do  say,  that  I  am  a  Protes- 
tant Dissenter,  and  to  that  degree  such,  that  I 
challenge  the  most  celebrated  Protestant  of  the 
English  church  or  any  other,  on  that  head,  be  he 
layman  or  clergyman,  in  public  or  private.  For 
I  would  have  such  people  know,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible for  a  true  Protestant  Dissenter  to  be  auti- 
ful,  thankful,  and  serviceable  to  the  King,  though 
he  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  We 
hold  not  our  property  or  protection  from  him  by 
our  persuasion, .  and  therefore  his  persuasion 
should  not  be  the  measure  of  our  allegiance. 

Very  soon  after  this  the  disaffection  to- 
wards the  King  culminated ;  resulting  in  his 
abdication  of  the  throne  in  favor  of  his 
daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange;  an  event  which  materially  affected 
the  affairs  and  fortune  of  William  Penn.  His 
enemies  were  numerous  and  active;  mali- 
cious and  unprincipled,  of  course,  for  their 
opposition  had  no  other  basis  than  envy; 
his  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  doing  good 
to  others — he  had  sought  neither  place  nor 
preferment  for  himself,  nor  emolument  or 
remuneration  for  his  time  and  services,  but 
had  freely  expended  his  own  fortune  and 
means  without  any  hope  of  return.  Embar- 
rassment and  wrongs  succeeded,  his  govern- 
ment was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  accused 
of  treason.  For  a  time  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  from  public  view.  At  length 
he  solicited  a  hearing,  which  was  granted. 
He  was  vindicated  and  cleared  from  all  cen- 
sure before  the  King  in  Council;  but  al- 
though the  King  was  willing  to  discharge 
him,  yet  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  Coun- 
cil, he  was  ordered  to  give  bail  for  his 
appearance  at  the  ensuing  Trinity  Term  in 
the  King's  Bench.  He  was  present  at  the 
time  appointed,  but  no  one  appearing  against 
him,  he  was  discharged  by  the  Court.     He 


then  commenced  preparations  for  his  voyage 
to  America,  but  was  again  arrested  and 
lodged  in  prison,  to  await  his  trial.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
Westminster,  and  was  once  more  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence  or  an  accuser. 

Before  the  vessels  in  which  he  intended 
to  embark  were  ready  to  sail,  he  learned 
that  further  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
against  him;  he  therefore  concluded  to 
defer  his  purpose  of  returning  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  allowed  them  to  depart  without 
him.  Vexations  and  persecutions  were 
repeated,  and  he  was  baffled  and  delayed  by 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  until  the 
year  1699,  when,  on  the  loth  of  December, 
he  arrived  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  three 
months,  with  his  family  at  Chester.  He 
had  been  absent  for  fifteen  years ;  and  his 
return  was  a  matter  of  exultation  to  the  in- 
habitants, for  they  understood  that  he  had 
now  come  to  make  Pennsylvania  his  perma- 
nent home. 

That  was  undoubtedly  his  intention  ;  but 
he  had  not  been  two  years  resident  in  his 
Province  before  he  was  apprised  of  designs 
against  his  rights  and  interests,  which  made 
his  immediate  presence  in  England  indis- 
pensable. He  was  informed  that  a  bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Lords  for  annexing  the 
several  proprietary  governments  to  the 
Crown ;  that  it  had  been  twice  read,  and  it 
would  probably  pass  at  the  next  session,  if 
not  before,  unless  he  should  appear  in  per- 
son, and  answer  the  charges  brought  against 
his  government  by  evil-minded  persons. 
His  friends  in  England  strongly  urged  his 
coming  with  the  least  possible  delay:  the 
welfare  of  the  province,  as  well  as  his  own 
interest,  seemed  to  require  it ;  and  he  there- 
fore reluctantly  determined  to  leave  his 
adopted  country,  once  more  to  resume  his 
post  near  the  English  Court.  But  so  resolved 
was  he  that  his  absence  should  be  temporary, 
and  only  for  a  short  period,  that  he  endeav- 
ored to  prevail  upon  his  wife  to  remain. 
This,  however,  she  would  not  consent  to  do. 
Having  completed  his  preparations,  he 
therefore  embarked  with  his  family  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 701,  and  arrived  in  England  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1702. 

King  William  III.  died  in  the  spring  of 
this  year;  a  sincere  friend  of  toleration, 
among  whose  last  acts  was  his  signature  to 
the  law  allowing  the  affirmation  of  Friends, 
instead  of  an  oath.  Queen  Anne  succeeded 
him,  and  publicly  declared  her  intention  to 
maintain  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  favor  of 
the  Dissenters.  William  Penn,  heading  a 
deputation  of  Friends,  presented  an  address 
expressive  of  their  acknowledgments.     The 
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Queen  received  them  very  graciously,  and 
after  the  address  had  been  read,  she  replied : 
**Mr.  Penn,  I  am  so  well  pleased  that  what  I 
have  said  is  to  your  satisfaction,  that  you  and 
your  friends  may  be  assured  of  my  protection. ' 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much 
trouble  with  the  proceeding  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  relation  to  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernments ;  which  was  defeated  soon  after 
his  arrival,  though  the  measure  was  not 
abandoned.  Those  who  had  urged  it,  said 
that  they  would  next  introduce  it  into  the 
House  of  Commons ;  so  that  continued  vigi- 
lance on  his  part  was  still  required  to  avert 
the  design,  which  seemed  indeed  to  be 
favored  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  England, 
who  believed  that  it  would  conduce  to  the 
safety  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom. 

From  this  period  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  remained  in  England,  employing  his 
tongue  and  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  which  he  had  so  early  espoused,  and 
maintaining  an  active  correspondence  with 
his  representatives  and  agents  in  his  provin- 
cial government,  the  affairs  of  which  de- 
manded his  constant  and  watchful  care. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  mem- 
ory declined,  but  his  cheerful  and  benevo- 
lent disposition  and  the  amenity  of  his  con- 
versation was  apparent  to  the  last. 

It  was  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  30th  of  July,  A.  D.  1718,  that 
this  great  and  good  man  departed  to  his  rest, 
without  pain  or  regret — regretted  by  all. 

Among  the  expressions  of  sorrow  for  this 
event,  was  the  affecting  address  of  condolence 
of  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  widow, 
with  the  accompanying  present  of  furs  and 
skins,  to  form,  as  they  said,  a  'garment  for 
traveling  through  a  thorny  wilderness,  rep- 
resenting by  this  symbol  the  difficulties  in 
her  path,  and  their  wish  that  she  might  pass 
through  them  in  safety. 

Such  was  William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania ;  a  Christian  wearing  the  broad 
mantle  of  universal  charity,  a  sincere  lover 
of  his  race,  an  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
largest  liberty  consistent  with  the  order  and 
happiness  of  society.  He  was  a  true,  con- 
stant, and  never-failing  friend,  an  excellent 
son,  a  most  tender  husband,  the  best  of 
fathers,  a  loyal  subject,  a  profound  legislator, 
a  wise,  just  and  generous  ruler  of  his  people. 

In  the  whole  range  of  biography,  we  may 
seek  in  vain  for  a  gentler  spirit,  combined 
with  unswerving  loyalty  to  principle ;  for  a 
greater  measure  of  human  kindness  united  to 
matchless  wisdom  and  a  determined  will  to 
do  justice,  though  the  heavens  fall;  for  a 
more  genial  temper  blended  with  firm  re- 


solve, and  a  courage  unmoved  by  the  frowns 
of  power  or  the  fury  of  wicked  men. 

The  finest  intellects  have  done  homage  to 
his  virtues  and  character.  Dr.  Marsillac, 
before  the  National  Assembly  of  France  in 
1 791 ,  said :  "After  so  many  acts  of  violence 
and  oppression,  so  many  robberies  and  mur- 
ders, committed  by  the  Europeans  in  the 
New  World,  the  heart  finds  some  consolation 
in  pausing  over  the  part  which  William 
Penn  acted  there.  Like  an  angel  from 
heaven,  he  presented  the  olive  branch  to 
those  afflicted  people,  and  by  acts  of  god- 
like justice  laid  the  foundation  of  extensive 
liberty  and  happiness.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  that  ever  built  one  of  the  fairest 
empires  of  the  world  on  the  sole  basis  of 
general  good ;  and  by  assuring  universal  tol- 
eration and  community  of  rights,  offered  a 
happy  asylum  to  persecuted  innocence 
throughout  the  earth.  Despising,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  the  pomps  of  the  falsely  great, 
and  filling  up  life,  on  the  other,  with  the 
most  beneficent  labors,  he  came  to  the  grave 
in  a  good  old  age,  eulogized  by  the  greatest 
philosophers,  honored  above  the  proudest 
kings,  and  to  this  day  revered  by  the  In- 
dians, as  a  benevolent  spirit  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  establish  the  reign  of  peace  and 
happiness  below. ' ' 

President  Montesquieu  said  of  him:  "A 
very  honest  legislator  has  formed  a  people 
to  whom  probity  seems  as  natural  as  bravery 
to  the  Spartans.  William  Penn  is  a  real 
Lycurgus;  and  though  the  former  made 
peace  his  principal  aim,  as  the  latter  did 
war,  yet^  they  resemble  one  another,  in  the 
ascendant  they  gained  over  freemen,  in  the 
prejudices  they  overcame,  and  in  the  pas- 
sions they  subdued.'* 

The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  said :  "  It  is 
pleasing  to  do  honor  to  those  great  men, 
whose  virtues  and  generosities  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  peopling  of  the  earth  and  to  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Wil- 
liam Penn,  as  a  legislator,  deserves  great 
honor  among  all  men.  He  created  a  Com- 
monwealth which  from  a  few  hundreds  of 
indigent  refugees,  has  in  seventy  years  grown 
to  a  numerous  and  flourishing  people.  But 
what  crowned  all,  was  the  noble  charter  of 
privileges,  by  which  he  made  them  more 
free,  perhaps,  than  any  other  people  on 
earth,  and  which,  by  securing  both  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  caused  the  eyes  of  the  op- 
pressed, from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  look 
to  his  country  for  relief.  This  one  act  of 
godlike  wisdom  and  goodness  has  settled 
Penn's  country  in  a  more  strong  and  perma- 
nent manner  than  the  wisest  regulations 
could  have  done  on  any  other  plan." 
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THE  happiness  of  the  Penn  family  was 
soon  disturbed  by  new  persecutions  of 
the  sect  with  which  William  had  connected 
himself.  The  great  question  agitating  the 
country  at  this  time  (1670)  was  that  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience — with  its  consequence, 
Free  Worship.  The  Church  of  England  was 
alarmed.  The  Duke  of  York,  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  throne,  was  an  avowed  Cath- 
olic. The  King  himself  was  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  ritual  followed  by  his 
wife.  Some  of  the  courtiers  had  recently 
apostatized ;  and  many  others  were  suspected 
of  only  waiting  a  more  favorable  moment  to 
declare  themselves  to  be  converts  to  the  creed 
which  alone  found  active  sympathy  at  White- 
hall. But,  if  Popery  threatened  from  above, 
Puritanism  was  no  less  formidable  below. 
The  country  was  known  to  swarm  with  the 
disbanded  soldiers  of  Cromwell — ^men  as 
hostile  to  the  Establishment  as  to  the  mon- 
archy. Sects  were  daily  multiplying  in  num- 
ber. And  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
causes  of  dismay,  the  power  with  which 
Parliament  had  armed  the  Church  in  its  own 
defence,  six  years  before,  was  about  to 
expire. 

This  power  was  given  (May  i6th,  1664), 
by  the  Conventicle  Act — ^granted  as  an  ex- 
periment for  three  years,  and  afterwards 
renewed  for  a  second  term — ^which  act  de- 
clared it  seditious  and  unlawful  for  more  than 
five  persons,  exclusive  of  the  family,  to  meet 
together  for  religious  worship  according  to 
any  other  than  the  national  ritual ;  and  every 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  attending 
meetings  of  the  character  described  was 
liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  fined  five 
pounds  or  imprisoned  during  three  months; 
for  the  second  offence,  to  be  fined  ten 
pounds  or  imprisoned  six  months;  for  the 
third  offence,  to  be  fined  a  hundred  pounds 
or  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  seven 
years;  and  for  every  additional  oflfence,  an 
additional  hundred  pounds  fine  was  inflicted. 

This  monstrous  enactment  had  fallen  with 
the  heaviest  weight  on  Quakers.  Other  de- 
nominations of  Dissenters,  finding  their  ex- 
cuses in  the  spirit  which  prevailed  against 
their  doctrines,  evaded  these  penalties  either 
by  a  pretended  conformity  or  by  secret 
adherence  to  their  own  rules.  The  followers 
of  George  Fox  alone  braved  the  law  openly 
—continuing  to  worship  in  public  as  before, 
and  submitting  to  the  fines,  degradations, 
and  imprisonments  which  the  law  awarded ; 


resolved  to  tire  out  persecution  by  the 
patient  spirit  in  which  they  endured  affliction 
for  conscience'  sake. 

And  now  this  bill  was  about  to  expire  by 
efflux  of  time.  Ought  it  to  be  renewed — 
and,  if  so,  in  what  shape?  These  were  the 
questions  of  the  day.  The  Duke  of  York, 
anxious  for  the  toleration  of  his  own  sect, 
wished  to  see  the  bill  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  ministry,  desirous,  as  they  pretended, 
of  checking  the  growth  of  Popery  and  Socin- 
ianism,  seemed  willing  to  include  all  Dissen- 
ters within  the  pale  of  the  law.  Wilkins, 
Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Bruton  were  con- 
sulted on  the  part  of  the  Church;  Baxter, 
Bates,  and  Manton  on  the  part  of  the  Non- 
conformists. But  the  Church  itself  would 
not  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  ministry. 
Men  of  extreme  opinions,  like  Parker  and 
Patrick,  vehemently  opposed  every  measure 
which  savored  concession;  while  others  of 
more  moderate  views,  like  Owen  and  Andrew 
Marvel,  contended  for  a  union  of  all  shades 
of  Anglican  theology  against  the  common 
enemy  entrenched  in  Whitehall. 

The  Conventicle  Act  was  renewed  in 
April,  1670.  Far-seeing  men,  of  moderate 
conservative  views,  began  to  look  forward 
with  despair.  William  Penn  soon  became  a 
victim  of  this  enactment.  The  Quakers,  as 
usual,  taking  no  notice  of  the  attempt  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  with  their  modes  of 
worship,  went  on  the  14th  of  August  to  their 
meeting-house  in  Gracechurch  street.  They 
found  it  closed-^and  the  doors  guarded  by 
a  company  of  soldiers.  Unable  to  enter  the 
building,  the  members  loitered  about  until 
there  was  a  considerable  crowd,  when 
William  Penn  took  off  his  hat  and  began  to 
address  them.  Seeing  this  movement,  the 
constables  came  forward  and  arrested  him, 
together  with  Captain  William  Mead,  an 
old  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth  and  now 
a  draper  in  the  City.  Penn  demanded  to 
be  shown  their  authority  for  this  act,  and  the 
officers  at  once  produced  a  warrant  prepared 
beforehand,  and  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Samuel  Starling.  The  whole  of  the  little 
drama  had  been  previously  arranged  by  the 
civic  powers;  and  Penn  and  Mead  were 
instantly  taken  from  the  place  of  meeting  to 
undergo  examination. 

Knowing  that  Admiral  Penn  was  on  his 
death-bed,  the  petty  oflficers  of  the  city  gave 
a  loose  rein  to  their  native  insolence.  When 
the  prisoner  refused  to  doff  his  hat,  the  Lord 
Mayor  threatened  to  carry  him  to  Bridewell 
and  have  him  well  whipped — "  though  he  w€ls 
the  son  of  a  Commonwealth  admiral  I ' '  On 
being  reminded  that  the  law  was  against  such 
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a  course  of  proceeding,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  sent  to  the  Black  Dog,  a  wretched  spong- 
ing-house  in  Newgate  Market,  to  await  their 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  From  this  place  of 
durance  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms;  and,  while  glorying  in 
his  sufferings  for  a  great  principle,  expressed 
his  deep  regret  at  being  dragged  away  from 
home  at  such  a  time. 

On  the  ist  of  September,  1670,  the  two 
prisoners  were  placed  in  the  dock  to  answer 
the  charges  brought  against  them.  Every 
thing  considered,  the  character  of  the  men, 
the  interests  at  issue,  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  final  results — this  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  trial  that  ever  took 
place  in  England.  Penn  stood  before  his 
judges  in  this  celebrated  scene,  not  so  much 
as  a  Quaker  pleading  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science— as  the  Englishman  contending  for 
the  ancient  and  imprescriptible  liberties  of 
his  race.  The  special  law  on  which  he  was 
arraigned,  he  knew  very  well/ that  he  had 
violated  and  intended  again  and  again  to 
violate.  His  religious  friends  took  the  same 
view  of  the  case:  they  acknowledged  the 
Conventicle  Act  to  be  in  force  according  to 
the  mere  forms  of  jurisprudence;  but  they 
contended  that  it  was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  divine  laws,  and  therefore  not  binding. 

Better  versed  in  his  country's  history,  Penn 
disputed  its  legality.  He  held  it  to  be  in 
eqiial  hostility  to  the  Bible  and  the  Great 
Charter.  This  therefore  was  the  point  to  be 
brought  to  an  issue.  Does  an  edict  possess 
the  virtue  and  force  of  law,  even  when  passed 
by  Crown  and  Parliament,  which  abolishes 
any  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  secured  to 
the  nation  by  the  ancient  constitution  ?  A 
most  important  point  in  itself;  and  dear  to 
England  were  the  interests  which  hung  on 
the  result.  Penn  foresaw  how  the  constitu- 
tional question  would  arise;  and  that  the 
trial  might  be  rendered  a  means  of  helping 
to  secure  the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation — 
now  seriously  menaced  by  a  treacherous  and 
despotic  court,  supported  by  a  bench  equally 
corrupt  and  servile — even  if,  as  he  expected, 
it  should  fail  in  establishing  the  claims  of 
conscience. 

Thus  he  reasoned  with  himself:  If,  as  on 
ordinary  occasions  we  should  feel  bound  to 
do,  we  now  plead  guilty,  by  our  punishment 
this  wicked  act  will  acquire  an  additional 
force :  but  if  we  deny  our  guilt,  as  we  may 
with  good  conscience,  and  throw  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  court,  we  shall  show  to  all 
the  world  the  evil  animus  of  our  persecutors ; 
and  we  shall  also  be  able  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, whether  this  law  be  in  harmony  with 


the  Great  Charter.  If  the  court  cannot 
show  that  it  is — ^will  a  jury  of  Englishmen, 
fairly  appealed  to,  convict  ?  Should  a  pre- 
cedent be  set  of  juries  refusing  to  convict 
under  a  bad  law,  the  arm  of  tyranny  would 
be  at  once  paralyzed.*  Ye^:  they  would 
adopt  the  course  suggested  by  this  train  of 
thought.  Tliey  would  take  their  stand  on 
the  old  rights — make  their  appeal  to  the  old 
charters  of  the  nation. 

The  justices  who  occupi^  the  bench  were 
ten  in  number:  Sir  Samuel  Starling,  Lord 
Mayor;  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Blud worth. 
Alderman  Sir  William  Peak,  Alderman  Sir 
Richard  Ford,  Sir  John  Robinson,  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tower,  and  Alderman  Sir  John 
Sheldon;  Sir  John  Howel,  the  Recorder; 
and  the  sheriffs,  Richard  Brown,  Sir  John 
Smith,  and  Sir  Samuel  Edwards.  The  clerk 
of  the  Court  ordered  the  crier  to  call  over 
the  jury  as  follows — and  no  twelve  citizens 
of  London  have  better  deserved  to  have  their 
names  he}d  in  admiring  remembrance: 
Thomas  Veere,  Edward  Bushel,  John  Ham- 
mond, Charles  Milson,  Gregory  Walklet, 
John  Brightman,  William  Plumstead,  Henry 
Henley,  James  Damask,  Henry  Michel, 
William  Lever,  and  John  Baily.  These  good 
men  and  true  answered  to  their  names,  and 
were  sworn  to  try  the  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
and  finding  according  to  the  evidence 
adduced.  The  indictment  was  then  read 
aloud : 

That  William  Penn,  gentleman,  and  Wil- 
liam Mead,  late  of  London,  linen  draper,  with 
divers  other  persons,  to  the  jury  unknown,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  the  1 5th  da^  of 
August,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  King, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  same  day,  with  force  and  arms,  &c.,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bennet  Gracechurch,  in  the  Bridge 
Ward,  London,  in  the  street  called  Grace- 
church  Street,  unlawfully  and  tumultously  did 
assemble  and  congregate  themselves  together, 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  said  lord 
the  King:  And  the  aforesaid  William  Penn 
and  William  Mead,  together  with  other  persons, 
to  the  jury  aforesaid  unknown,  then  and  there 
assembled  and  congregated  together ;  the  afore- 
said William  Penn,  by  agreement  between  him 
and  William  Mead,  before  made,  and  by  abet- 
ment of  the  aforesaid  William  Mead,  then  and 
there  in  the  open  street,  did  take  upon  himself 

*  Penn  was  a  staunch  asserter  of  the  right — ^then 
contested,  now  admitted — of  the  juror  to  judge  of 
both  law  and  fact.  The  fundamental  rights  which 
Penn  held  to  be  peculiar  to  Englishmen,  were  the 
four  following:  (i^  Security  of  property;  (2)  Lib- 
erty of  person;  (3)  The  right  of  assisting  to  make 
every  law  by  which  that  security  of  property,  or  that 
liberty  of  person,  may  be  affected;  (4)  A  real  share, 
by  means  of  the  juiy,  in  the  actual  admioistnUion  of 
the  dvil  law. 
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to  preach  and  speak,  and  then  and  there  did 
preach  and  speak  unto  the  aforesaid  William 
Mead,  and  other  persons  there  in  the  street 
aforesaid,  being  assembled  and  congregated 
together,  by  reason  whereof  a  g^eat  concourse 
and  tumult  of  people  in  the  street  aforesaid, 
then  and  there,  a  long  time  did  remain  and 
continue,  in  contempt  of  the  said  lord  the  King, 
and  his  law ;  to  the  great  disturbance  of  his 
peace,  to  the  great  terror  and  disturbance  of 
many  of  his  liege  people  and  subjects,  to  the 
ill  example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case  of- 
fenders, and  against  the  peace  of  the  said  lord 
the  King,  his  crown,  and  dignity. 

This  was  the  form  and  matter  of  this  cele- 
brated indictment :  the  one  was  worthy  of 
the  other.  As  a  question  of  law  the  only 
verdict  that  could  be  given,  with  common 
decency,  must  have  been  an  acquittal.  In 
order  to  be  safe,  the  fanatical  lord  mayor 
had  overshot  his  mark.  Let  the  terms  of  the 
charge  engage  a  moment's  attention.  To 
begin,  the  date  is  wrong :  the  meeting  took 
place  on  the*  14th,  not  on  the  15th.  It  as- 
serted that  the  persons  met  together  were  m 
arms:  of  this  no  proofs  were  offered.  It 
affirmed  that  Penn  and  Mead  had  agreed 
beforehand :  no  evidence  in  support  was 
given.  It  charged  Mead  with  abetting 
Penn:  the  witnesses  could  prove  only  that 
Mead  wished  to  get  near  Penn,  but  was 
unable.  There  were  other  contradictions, 
absurdities,  and  assertions,  for  which  no  proofs 
could  be  adduced  \  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  the  character  of  the  persecution. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  then  said  aloud — 
"  What  say  you,  William  Penn  and  William 
Mead,  ^re  you  guilty  as  you  stand  indicted,  in 
manner  and  form  as  aforesaid,  or  not  guilty  ?" 

Penn  :  It  is  quite  impossible  that  we  should 
be  able  to  remember  the  indictment  verbatim, 
and  therefore  we  desire  a  copy  of  it,  as  is  cus- 
tomary on  the  like  occasions. 

Tke  Recorder :  You  must  first  plead  to  the 
indictment  before  you  can  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Penn  .•  I  am  unacquainted  with  die  formality 
of  the  law,  and  therefore  before  I  shall  answer, 
I  request  two  things  of  the  court : — first,  that 
no  advantage  be  taken  ajg^ainst  me,  nor  I  be 
deprived  of  any  benefit  which  I  might  otherwise 
have  received :  secondly,  that  you  will  promise 
me  a  fair  hearing,  and  liberty  of  making  my 
defense. 

Court :  No  advantage  shall  be  taken  against 
you :  you  shall  have  liberty,  you  shall  be  heard. 

Penn :  Then  I  plead— Not  guilty,  in  matter 
and  form. 

The  same  questions  being  put  to  Mead,  and 
the  same  answers  returned,  full  liberty  of  de- 
fence was  given,  and  he  pleaded — Not  guilty. 
.The  court  5ien  adjourned  until  three  o'clock. 

On  resuming  its  functions,  the  court  com- 
manded the  prisoners  to  be  brought  forward ; 
they  were  placed  at  the  bar,  but  to  add  insult 
to  cruelty,  were  set  aside  \yhile  several  cases  of 


common  felony  were  tried  and  disposed  of. 
Having  sat  five  hours,  the  court  rose  and  ad- 
journed for  two  days.  Meantime  the  Quakers 
were  sent  back  to  their  filthy  dungeons  in 
Newgate.  These  pitiful  tricks  are  all  worthy  of 
remark. 

On  the  third  of  September,  the  court  sat 
again.  The  prisoners  would  have  come  in 
with  their  hats  on,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
officers  stationed  at  the  door.  As  this  was 
being  done,  the  lord  mayor — a  character  com- 
mon enough  in  all  unquiet  times,  a  man  who, 
always  siding  with  the  strongest  party,  had 
been  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Cavaliers  un- 
der Cromwell,  and  was  now  anxious  to  show 
his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  restored  powers  in 
Church  and  State — shouted  from  the  bench — 
"Sirrah !  who  bid  you  put  off  their  hats  ?  Put 
them  on  again."  Whereupon  the  officer  did 
as  he  was  told — ^the  prisoners  offering  no  resist- 
ance to  the  wish  of  his  lordship.  When  they 
were  placed  at  the  bar  thus  covered,  the  dia- 
logue begun : 

The  Recorder  :  Do  you  know  where  you  are  ? 

Penn:  Yes. 

Recorder :  Do  you  know  this  is  the  King's 
court  ? 

Penn :  I  know  it  to  be  a  court,  and  I  suppose 
it  to  be  the  King's  court. 

Recorder :  Do  you  know  there  is  respect  due 
to  the  court  ? 

Penn:  Yes. 

Recorder  :  Why  do  you  not  pay  it  then  ? 

Penn  :  I  do  so. 

Recorder :  Why  do  you  not  put  off  your  hat, 
then? 

Penn  :  Because  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be 
any  respect. 

Recorder :  Well ;  the  court  sets  forty  marks 
a-piece  on  your  heads  as  a  fine  for  contempt 
of  court. 

Penn :  I  desire  it  may  be  observed  that  we 
came  into  Court  with  our  hats  off — that  is, 
taken  off — and  if  they  have  been  put  on  since, 
it  was  by  order  of  the  Bench ;  and  therefore 
not  we,  but  the  Bench  should  be  fined. 

Here,  the  jury  being  again  sworn,  Sir  John* 
Robinson,  suspecting  that  Edward  Bushel,  one 
of  the  jury,  known  to  be  a  religious  man,  had 
an  objection  to  take  frec^uent  oaths,  pretended 
not  to  have  seen  him  kiss  the  book,  and  de- 
sired him  to  be  again  sworn.  The  first  witness 
was  then  called : 

James  Cook :  I  was  sent  for  from  the  Ex- 
change to  go  and  disperse  a  meeting  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Penn  speaking 
to  the  people,  but  I  could  not  hear  what  was 
said  on  account  of  the  noise.  I  endeavored  to 
make  way  to  take  him,  but  I  could  not  get 
near  him  for  the  crowd  of  people ;  upon  which 
Captain  Mead  came  to  me  about  the  kennel  of 
the  street  and  desired  me  to  let  him  go  on,  for 
when  he  had  done  he  would  bring  Mr.  Penn 
to  me. 

Court:  What  number  do  you  think  there 
might  be  there  ? 

Cook :  About  three  or  four  hundred  people. 

The  second  witness  for  the  prosecution  was 
now  called  and  sworn. 
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Court:  What  do  you  know  concerning  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  ? 

Richard  Read :  My  lord,  I  went  to  Grace- 
church  Street,  where  I  found  a  great  crowd  of 
people,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Penn  preach  to  them, 
and  I  saw  Captain  Mead  speaking  to  Lieu- 
tenant Cook,  but  what  he  said  I  could  not  tell. 

Mead :  What  did  William  Penn  say  ? 

Read :  There  was  such  a  great  noise  I  could 
not  tell  what  he  said. 

Mead :  Observe  this  evidence ;  he  saith,  he 
heard  him  preach ;  and  yet  saith,  he  doth  not 
know  what  he  said. — ^Take  notice  (to  the  jury), 
he  means  now  a  clear  contrary  thing  to  what 
he  swore  before  the  Mayor  when  we  were  com- 
mitted. I  appeal  to  the  Mayor  himself  if  this 
be  not  true. 

Sir  Samuel  refused  to  give  an  answer,  yea  or 
nay. 

Examination  resumed : 

Court:  What  number  do  you  think  there 
might  be  there  ? 

Read:  About  four  or  five  hundred. 

Penn :  I  desire  to  know  of  the  witness  what 
day  it  was  ? 

Read  :  The  14th  of  August. 

Penn :  Did  he  speak  to  me,  or  let  me  know 
he  was  there  t  For  I  am  very  sure  I  never  saw 
him. 

The  Court  would  not  put  the  question. 

Another  witness  was  called :  nis  name  not 
given. 

Unknown  witness :  My  lord,  I  saw  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  Mr.  Penn  I  suppose 
was  speaking,  for  I  saw  him  make  a  motion  with 
his  hands  and  heard  some  noise,  but  could  not 
understand  what  was  said.  But  for  Captain 
Mead,  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

Recorder :  What  say  you,  Mr.  Mead,  were 
you  there  ? 

Mead :  It  is  a  maxim  in  your  own  law — 
Nemo  tenetur  accusare  seifisum — ^which,  if  it  be 
not  true  Latin,  I  am  sure  it  is  true  English — 
"  No  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself."  And 
why  dost  thou  offer  to  ensnare  me  with  such  a 
question  ?  Is  this  likeun  lo  a  judge,  that  ought 
to  be  counsel  for  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

Recorder:  Hold  your  tongue,  sir.  I  did  not 
go  about  to  ensnare  you. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution !  Not 
a  single  point  was  proved :  not  even  the  preach- 
ing, or  the  assembly  for  public  worship.  Was 
ever  such  another  case  sent  to  a  jury  ?  On  the 
last  remark  of  Mr.  Recorder  HoweKs,  there 
ensued  considerable  hubbub  in  court:  the 
chief  prisoner  at  length  brought  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty. 

Penn :  I  desire  we  may  come  more  close  to 
the  point,  and  that  silence  be  commanded. — 
The  crier  having  shouted  the  usual  call,  Penn 
proceeded:  We  confess  ourselves  so  far  from 
recanting  or  declining  to  vindicate  the  assem- 
bling of  ourselves  to  preach,  to  pray  or  worship 
God,  that  we  declare  \p  all  the  world,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  our  indispensable  duty  to  meet 
incessantly  on  so  good  an  account ;  nor  shall 
all  the  powers  on  earth  be  able  to  prevent  us. 

Sheriff  Brown :  You  are  not  here  for  wor- 
shipping God,  but  for  breaking  the  laws. 


Penn :  I  affirm  I  have  broken  no  law ;  nor 
am  I  guilty  of  the  indictment  that  is  laid  to  my 
charge ;  and  to  the  end  that  the  Bench,  the 
jury,  myself,  and  those  who  hear  us  may  have 
a  more  direct  understanding  of  this  procedure, 
I  desire  you  would  let  me  know  by  what  law  it 
is  you  prosecute  me,  and  on  what  law  you 
ground  your  indictment. 

Recorder :  Upon  the  common  law. 

Penn:  Where  is  that  common  law ? 

Recorder:  You  must  not  think  that  I  am 
able  to  sum  up  so  many  years  and  ever  so 
many  adjudgea  cases,  which  we  call  common 
law,  to  satisfy  your  curiosity. 

Penn  :  This  answer  I  am  sure  is  very  short 
of  my  question  ;  for  if  it  be  common  it  should 
not  be  so  very  hard  to  produce. 

Recorder:  (baffled  oy  the  prisoner's  tact, 
and  like  other  men  when  they  leel  themselves 
foiled  at  their  own  weapons,  losing  his  temper): 
Sir,  will  you  plead  to  your  indictment? 

Penn :  Shall  I  plead  to  an  indictment  that 
has  no  foundation  in  law  ?  If  it  contain  that 
law  you  say  I  have  broken,  why  should  you 
decline  to  produce  it,  since  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  jury  to  determine,  or  aeree  to  oring 
in  their  verdict,  who  have  not  the  law  pro- 
duced by  which  they  should  measure  the  truth 
of  the  indictment. 

Recorder  (waxing  Still  warmer) :  You  are  a 
saucy  fellow.  Speak  to  the  indictment  as  you 
have'  heard  it. 

Penn  :  I  say  it  is  my  place  to  speak  to  mat- 
ter of  law.  I  am  arraigned  a  prisoner.  My 
liberty,  which  is  next  to  life  itself,  is  now  con- 
cerned. You  are  many  against-  me ;  and  it  is 
hard  if  I  must  not  make  the  best  of  my  case. 
I  say  again,  unless  you  show  me  and  the  peo- 
ple the  law  you  ground  your  indictment  upon, 
I  shall  take  it  for  granted  your  proceedings  are 
merely  arbitrary. 

Hereupon  the  whole  Bench  set  at  the  pris- 
oner, ana  by  dint  of  noise  and  vehemence  tried 
to  bear  him  down.  He  replied  calmly  and 
with  a  subtle  and  incisive  logic,  which  galled 
the  venal  ministers  of  justice  all  the  more  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  answered.  After  a  while, 
the  trial  went  on  a  little  more  decorously. 

Recorder  :  The  question  is — ^whether  you  are 
guilty  of  this  indictment. 

Penn :  The  question  is  not  whether  I  am 
guilty  of  this  indictment,  but  whether  this  in- 
dictment be  legal.  It  is  too  general  and  imper- 
fect an  answer  to  say  it  is  common  law,  unless 
we  know  both  where  and  what  it  is:  for  "where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression  ;"*  and 
that  law  which  is  not  in  being,  so  far  from 
being  common  law,  is  no  law  at  all. 

Recorder:  You  are  an  impertinent  fellow. 
Will  you  teach  the  court  what  law  is  ?  It  is 
lex  non  scripta.  That  which  many  have" 
studied  thirty  or  forty  years  to  know,  would 
you  have  me  tell  you  m  a  moment  ? 

Penn :  Certainly,  if  the  common  law  be  so 

*Ubi  non  est  lex  ibi  non  est  transgressio, — Coker 
The  reader  of  the  Institutes  will  find  how  completely 
William  Penn  had  mastered  both  their  spirit  and  ter- 
minology. His  defense  is  almost  wholly  clothed  in 
the  language  of  the  great  lawyer. 
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hard  to  be  understood  it  is  far  from  being  very 
common ;  but  if  the  Lord  Coke  in  his  Insti- 
tutes (vol.  ii.,  p.  50.)  be  of  any  weight,  he  tells 
us  that — "  Common  law  is  common  right,  and 
common  right  is  the  great  charter  privileges 
confirmed  by  9  Henry  III.,  c.  29 :  by  25  Edward 
I.,  c.  1 :  and  by  2  Edward  III.,  c.  8. 

Recorder  (more  and  more  uncomfortable 
every  moment) :  Sir,  you  are  a  very  trouble- 
some fellow,  and  it  is  not  for  the  honor  of  the 
court  to  allow  you  to  go  on. 

Penn  :  I  have  asked  but  one  question,  and 
you  have  not  answered  me — ^though  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  every  Englishman  are  con- 
cerned in  it. 

Recorder:  If  I  should  suffer  you  to  ask 
questions  till  to-morrow  morning  you  would  be 
never  the  wiser. 

Penn  :  That  would  depend  upon  the  answers. 
(That  was  a  word  sent  hoiAe.) 

Recorder:  Sir,  we  must  not  stand  to  hear 
you  talk  all  ni^ht. 

Penn  :  I  design  no  affront  to  the  court,  but 
to  be  heard  in  my  just  plea.  And  I  must 
plainly  tell  you,  that  if  you  deny  me  the  oyer 
of  that  law  which  you  suggest  I  have  broken, 
you  do  at  once  deny  me  an  acknowledged 
right,  and  evince  to  the  whole  world  your  reso- 
lution to  sacrifice  the  privileges  of  Englishmen 
to  your  sinister  and  arbitrary  designs. 

Recorder  (lost  beyond  recovery) :  Take  him 
away !  My  lord,  if  you  do  not  take  some  course 
with  this  pestilent  fellow  to  stop  his  mouth,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  any  thing  to-night. 

Lord  Mayor:  Take  him  away,  take  him 
away!  Put  him  into  the  bale-dock. 

Penn :  These  are  so  many  vain  exclama- 
tions. Is  this  justice  or  true  judgment  ?  Must 
I  be  taken  away  because  I  plead  for  the  funda- 
mental laws  of*^  England  ?  However,  (address- 
ing the  jury)  this  I  leave  upon  your  con- 
sciences, who  are  my  sole  judges,  that  if  these 
ancient  fundamental  laws,  which  relate  to 
liberty  and  property — and  are  not  limited  to 
particular  persuasions  in  matters  of  religion — 
must  not  be  indispensably  maintained — ^who 
can  say  he  has  a  right  to  the  coat  upon  his 
back  ?  If  not,  our  liberties  are  open  to  be  in- 
vaded— our  wives  ravished— our  children  en- 
slaved— our  families  ruined— our  estates  led 
away  in  triumph.  The  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  will  be  judge  between  us  in  this  matier. 

Recorder  :  Be  silent  there. 

But  Penn  would  not  be  silent  till  he  had 
completed  his  defence.  The  bench  had  given 
him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  should  have 
liberty  of  speech.  He  asserted  his  right  to  be 
heard  by  the  jury ;  for  not  only  did  his  per- 
sonal liberty  depend  upon  the  issue,  but  the 
peace  of  ten  thousand  families  beside.  De- 
termined to  hear  no  more,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Recorder  commanded  the  officers  of  the  Court 
to  carry  the  prisoner  to  the  bale-dock — 3,  well- 
like place  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  court,  in 
which  he  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by  the 
Bench,  jury,  or  public.  Thither  he  was  forced, 
under  a  protest  against  their  right  to  remove 
him  before  the  jury  retired.  Mead  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  peers : 


Mead :  You  men  of  the  jury, — Here  I  stand 
to  answer  an  indictment  which  is  a  bundle  of 
lies :  for  therein  I  am  accused  that  I  met  vi  et 
armis  illicite  et  tumuliuose.  Time  was  when  I 
had  freedom  to  use  a  carnal  weapon,  and  then 
I  thought  I  feared  no  man ;  but  now  I  fear  the 
living  God.  I  am  a  peaceable  man ;  and  there- 
fore ask,  like  William  Penn,  an  oyer  of  the 
law  on  which  our  indictment  is  founded. 

Recorder :  I  have  made  answer  to  that  al- 
ready. 

The  old  soldier  of  Cromwell  was  not  to  be 
cowed.  Turning  from  the  bench  to  the  jury 
box,  he  told  them  that  if  the  Recorder  would 
not  tell  the  court  what  constituted  a  riot  and  an 
unlawful  assembly,  he  would  quote  for  them 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Coke.  A  riot,  said  that 
great  legal  writer,  was  when  three  or  more  met 
together  to  beat  a  man,  or  enter  his  house  by 
force,  or  cut  his  grass,  or  trespass  on  his  land. 

Here  the  learned  Recorder  took  off  his  hat 
to  the  prisoner,  and  making  a  low  bow,  said  in 
a  tone  which  was  meant  to  be  withering — I 
thank  you,  sir,  for  teaching  me  what  is  law. 

Mciid :  Thou  mayest  put  on  thy  hat :  /have 
no  fee  to  give  thee. 

Sheriff  Brown  :  He  talks  at  random  :  one 
while  an  Independent — now  a  Quaker — ^next  a 
Papist. 

Mead :  Turpe  est  doctori  cum  culpa  redar- 
guit  ipsum.  y*  It  is  a  base  thing  for  a  teacher 
to  be  himself  what  he  condemns.**) 

Lord  Mayor:  You  deserve  to  have  your 
tongue  cut  out. 

Mead:  Thou  didst  promise  me  I  should 
have  fair  liberty  to  be  heard.  Am  I  not  to 
have  the  privilege  of  all  Englishmen  ? 

Recorder :  I  look  upon  you  to  be  an  enemy 
to  the  laws  of  England,  which  ought  to  be 
observed  and  kept ;  nor  are  you  worthy  of  the 
privileges  others  have. 

Mead :  The  Lord  be  judge  between  thee  and 
me  in  this  matter. 

Hereupon  the  court  ordered  Mead  to  be  also 
removed  to  the  bale-dock :  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  parties  accused  of  crime,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  the  jury  as  follows: 

Recorder:  You,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have 
heard  what  the  indictment  is :  it  is  for  preach- 
ing to  the  people  and  drawing  a  tumultuous 
company  after  them :  and  Mr.  Penn  was  speak- 
ing. If  they  should  not  be  disturbed,  you  see 
they  will  go  on.  There  are  three  or  four  wit- 
nesses have  proved  this — that  Mr.  Penn  did 
preach  there,  that  Mr.  Mead  did  allow  of  it. 
After  this,  you  have  heard  by  substantial  wit- 
nesses what  is  said  against  them.  Now  we  are 
on  matter  of  fact,  which  you  are  to  keep  and  ob- 
serve, as  what  hath  been  sworn,  at  your  peril. 

Penn  (from  the  bale-dock,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice) :  I  appeal  to  the  jury  who  are  my  judges 
and  to  this  great  assembly,  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  are  not  most  arbitrary 
and  void  of  all  law,  in  offering  to  give  the  jury 
their  charge  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoners ! 
I  say  it  is  directly  opposed  and  destructive  to 
the  right  of  every  English  prisoner,  as  declared 
by  Coke  in  the  2d  Institute  29,  on  the  chapter 
of  Magna  Charta. 
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Recorder  (with  a  pleasant  smile) :  Why,  you 
are  present :  you  do  hear.     Do  you  not  ? 

Penn:  No  thanks  to  the  court  that  com- 
manded me  into  the  bale-dock.  And  you  of 
the  jury,  take  notice  that  I  have  not  been 
heard ;  neither  can  you  legally  depart  the  court . 
before  I  have  been  fully  heard,  having  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  material  points  to  offer  in  order 
to  invalidate  their  indictment. 

Recorder :  Pull  that  fellow  down;  pull  him 
down. — ^Take  them  to  the  hole.  To  hear  them 
talk  doth  not  become  the  honor  of  the  court. 

And  so  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bale-dock 
and  carried  off  to  the  hole  in  Newgate,  the 
nastiest  place  in  the  most  loathsome  gaol  in 
England,  a  den  which  Penn  describes  as  so 
noisome  that  the  Lord  Mayor  would  think  it 
unfit  for  his  pigs  to  lie  in.  The  Recorder  then 
commanded  the  jury  to  agree  in  their  verdict 
according  to  the  facts  sworn.  They  retired: 
but  the  court  remained  sitting :  the  vast  con- 
course of  people*  keeping  an  eager  eye  on  the 
door  which  led  into  the  jury-room,  each  spec- 
tator being  anxious  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  foreman's  face,  to  read  the  result  before 
it  could  be  spoken  out  in  words. 

An  hour  and  a  half  had  passed  when  the 
door  opened,  and  eight  of  the  twelve  walked 
into  court.  They  said  they  could  not  agree 
upon  a  verdict.  The  Recorder  commanded 
the  uncomplying  four  to  be  brought  into  his 
presence:  they  came:  and  the  court  heaped 
abuse  upon  them  in  a  style  which  was  peculiar 
to  that  splendid  and  polite  generation.  Ed- 
ward Bushel  was  one  of  those  who  held  out 
most  strongly  for  the  right  to  give  an  honest 
verdict ;  and  the  rage  of  the  whole  Bench  was 
vented  upon  him. 

Recorder:  You,  sir,  are  the  cause  of  this 
disturbance,  and  manifestly  show  yourself  an 
abettor  of  faction.     I'll  set  a  mark  on  you,  sir. 

Sir  John  Robinson  :  I  know  you.  You  have 
thrust  yourself  upon  the  jury. 

Bushel :  No,  Sir  John.  There  were  three- 
score before  me  on  the  panel,  and  I  would 
willingly  have  got  off,  but  could  not. 

Sir  John  Robinson :  I  tell  you,  you  deserve 
to  be  indicted  more  than  any  man  that  has 
been  indicted  this  day. 

Lord  Mayor :  Sirrah,  you  are  an  impertinent 
follow  I     I  will  put  a  mark  on  you. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  language  made  use 
of  by  the  Bench.  The  jury  retired  again : 
they  were  absent  a  longer  time  than  before :  at 
length  they  returned,  and,  Penn  and  Mead 
being  sent  for,  silence  was  commanded. 

CUrk  :  Are  you  agreed  in  your  verdict  ? 

Thomas  Veere,  the  Foreman  :  Yes. 

Clerk:  How  say  you?  Is  William  Penn 
p^ilty  of  the  matter  whereof  he  stands  indicted 
m  manner  and  form,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Foreman :  Guilty  of  speaking  in  Grace- 
church  Street. 

Court:  Is  that  all? 

Foreman  :  That  is  all  I  have  in  commission. 

Recorder  :  You  had  as  good  say  nothing. 

Lord  Mayor :  Was  it  not  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly ?  You  mean  he  was  speaking  to  a  tumult 
of  people  there  ? 


The  foreman  explained  that  on  those  points 
they  were  not  agreed.  Here  the  court  thought 
proper  to  converse  with  each  juryman  separ- 
ately, so  as  to  influence  them  m  detail ;  some 
of  the  men  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  views  taken  by  the  Bench;  but  Edward 
Bushel,  John  Hammond,  and  two  or  three 
orthers,  declared  that  they  could  admit  no  such 
term  as  unlawful  assembly  into  the  verdict. 
By  threats  and  foul  language  the  court  tried  to 
bear  these  men  down — ^the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Recorder,  Sir  John  Robinson,  and  Alderman 
Bludworth,  particularly  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  their  copious  use  of  the  idioms  of 
Blackheath  and  Billingsgate. 

Recorder:  The  law  of  England  will  not 
allow  you  to  depart  till  you  have  given  in  your 
verdict. 

Foreman :  We  have  given  in  our  verdict : 
we  can  give  in  no  other. 

Recorder:  Gentlemen,  you  have  not  given 
in  your  verdict ;  you  had  as  good  say  nothing 
as  what  you  have  said.  Therefore  go  and  con- 
sider it  once  more. 

A  Juror  :  We  desire  we  may  have  pen,  ink, 
and  paper. 

This  request  was  granted,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed for  half-an-hour.  When  they  returned 
they  gave  in  a  written  verdict, — again  finding 
William  Penn  guilty  of  speaking  to  an  assem- 
bly met  together  in  Gracechurcn  Street, — and 
acquitting  William  Mead.  This  was  signed  by 
all  the  twelve.  On  hearing  it  read  aloud  the 
Lord  Mayor  broke  out  into  a  fearful  passion. 
"What!"  he  shouted  at  the  whole  jury,  "will 
you 'be  led  by  such  a  silly  fellow  as  Bushel — an 
impudent,  canting  knave  ?  I  warrant  you,  you 
shall  not  come  upon  juries  again  in  a  hurry." 
And  then  turning  on  Thomas  Veere,  exclaimed 
— "  You  are  a  foreman,  indeed !  I  thought  you 
understood  your  place  better."  The  city  law- 
yer, came  more  directly  to  the  point. 

Recorder  :  Gentlemen,  you  shall  not  be  dis- 
missed till  you  bring  in  a  verdict  which  the 
court  will  accept.  You  shall  be  locked  up, 
without  meat,  drink,  fire,  and  tobacco.  You 
shall  not  think  thus  to  abuse  the  court.  We 
will  have  a  verdict  by  the  help  of  God,  or  you 
shall  starve  for  it. 

Penn  :  My  jury,  who  are  my  judges,  ought 
not  to  be  thus  menaced.  Their  verdict  should 
be  free — not  forced. 

Recorder :  Stop  that  fellow's  mouth,  or  put 
him  out  of  court. 

Lord  Mayor  (to  the  jury) :  You  have  heard 
that  he  preached ;  that  ne  gathered  a  company 
of  tumultuous  people ;  and  that  they  not  only 
disobey  the  martial  power,  but  the  civil  also. 

Penn  :  That  is  a  mistake.  We  did  not  make 
the  tumult,  but  they  th^t  interrupted  us.  The 
jury  cannot  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  we  met 
there  to  disturb  the  peace,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  we  are  a  peaceable  people,  never 
offering  violence  to  any  man,  and  were  kept 
by  force  of  arms  out  of  our  own  house. 

Baffled  and  beaten,  out-argued  in  law,  and 
its  evil  animus  exposed  to  the  public,  the  Bench 
lost  its  temper  and  would  sit  no  longer.  It  was 
ordering  the  jury  to  be  locked  up  and  the  pris- 
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oners  to  be  taken  back  to  Newgate,  when  Penn 
again  addressed  them : 

Penn :  The  agreement  of  twelve  men  is  a 
verdict  in  law ;  and  such  a  one  being  given  by 
the  jury,  I  require  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to 
record  it — as  he  will  answer  at  his  peril.  And 
if  after  this,  the  jury  bring  in  another  verdict 
contrary  to  this,  I  affirm  they  are  perjured 
men. — Then,  looking  at  the  jurors,  he  added. 
You  are  Englishmen;  mind  your  privileges. 
Give  not  away  your  rights. 

One  of  the  jury  pleaded  indisposition. 

Lord  Mayor :  You  are  as  strong  as  any  of 
them.     Hold  your  principles  and — starve. 

Recorder :  Gentlemen,  you  must  be  content 
with  your  hard  fate:  let  your  patience  over- 
come it.  The  court  is  resolved  to  have  a 
verdict. 

The  whole  Jury :  We  are  agreed.  We  are 
a^eed.    We  are  agreed. 

They  were  locked  up.  Next  morning,  being 
Sunday,  the  court  was  crowded  as  before,  to 
see  the  prisoners  and  to  hear  the  verdict.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  names  of  the  jury  were 
called  over ;  each  man  answered  to  his  name, 
and  the  clerk  inquired  if  they  were  agreed, 
They  replied  they  were.    Guilty  or  not  guilt>'  t 

Foreman  :  William  Penn  is  guilty  of  speak- 
ing in  Gracechurch  Street. 

Lord  Mayor  :  To  an  unlawful  assembly  ? 

Bushel:  No,  my  lord.  We  give  no  other 
verdict  than  we  gave  last  niffht. 

Lord  Mayor :  You  are  a  factious  fellow;  I'll 
take  a  course  with  you. 

Aid,  Bludworih  :  I  knew  Mr.  Bushel  would 
not  yield. 

Bushel :  Sir  Thomas,  I  have  done  according 
to  my  conscience. 

Lord  Mayor:  That  conscience  of  younj  would 
cut  my  throat. 

Bushel:  No,  my  lord,  it  never  shall. 

Lord  Mayor  :  But  I  will  cut  yours  as  soon  as 
I  can. 

Recorder:  (inclined  to  be  merry):  He  has 
inspired  the  jury :  he  has  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion :  methinks  he  begins  to  affect  me. — I  will 
have  a  positive  verdict,  or  else  you  shall  starve. 

Penn  :  I  desire  to  ask  the  Recorder  a  ques- 
tion. Do  you  allow  the  verdict  given  of  Wil- 
liam Mead? 

Recorder:  It  cannot  be  a  verdict,  because 
you  are  indicted  for  conspiracy — and  one  being 
found  "  Not  Guilty  "and  not  the  other,  it  is  no 
verdict. 

Penn  :  If  "Not  Guilty"  be  no  verdict,  then 
you  make  of  the  jury  and  of  the  Great  Charter 
a  mere  nose  of  wax. 

Mead :  How  !    Is  "  Not  Guilty  **  no  verdict  ? 

Recorder  :  No,  it  is  no  verdict. 

Penn  :  I  affirm  that  the  consent  of  a  jury  is 
a  verdict  in  law  ;  and  if  William  Mead  be  not 
guilty,  it  follows  that  I  am  clear,  since  you  have 
mdicted  us  for  conspiracy,  and  I  could  not 
possibly  conspire  alone. 

The  Bench  found  it  convenient  not  to  notice 
this  way  of  viewing  the  case.  Another  scene 
of  contusion  followed — ^threats  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates — met  by  unflinching  firmness 
from  the  jurors.    Again  they  were  sent  to  their 


room :  again  they  returned  with  the  same  ve»- 
dict  of  "  Guilty  of  speaking  in  Gracechurch 
Street."  It  was  clear  they  could  do  no  more 
according  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  laid 
before  theni.  When  the  Foreman  announced 
the  result  of  their  third  examination,  the  legal 
conductor  of  the  trial  roared  out : 

Recorder  :  What  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  I 
say,  I  will  have  a  verdict.  (And  then,  scowling 
fiercely  at  Edward  Bushel,  cried,)  You  are  a 
factious  fellow.  I  will  set  a  mark  on  you :  and 
whilst  I  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  city,  I 
will  have  an  eye  upon  you. 

Ljord  Mayor  (to  the  other  jurors) :  Have  you 
no  more  wit  than  to  be  led  by  such  a  pitiful 
fellow?  I  will  cut  his  nose.  (Slitting  noses 
was  a  common  punishment  for  offenders  in 
those  days.)* 

Penn  :  It  is  intolerable  that  my  jury  should 
be  thus  menaced.  Is  this  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws?  Are  they  not  my  proper 
judges  by  the  Great  Charter  of  England? 
What  hope  is  there  of  ever  having  justice  done 
when  juries  are  threatened  and  their  verdicts 
rejected  ?  Has  not  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
made  one  of  us  out  worse  than  a  felon  ? 

Recorder:  My  lord,  you  must  take  a  course 
with  that  fellow  I 

Lord  Mayor :  Stop  his  mouth.  Gaoler,  bring 
fetters,  and  stake  him  to  the  ground. 

Penn  :  Do  your  will :  I  care  not  for  your 
fetters.     (Well  said,  Penn.) 

Recorder  (suddenly  enlightened) :  Till  now 
I  never  understood  the  reason  of  the  policy 
and  prudence  of  the  Spaniards  in  suffering  the 
Inquisition  among  them  :  and  certainly  it  will 
never  be  well  with  us  till  something  like  the 
Inquisition  be  brought  into  England. 

Here  was  a  doctrine  to  be  preached  in  an 
open  court  and  by  a  minister  of  justice !  The 
incident  is  worth  a  thousand  omer  facts  for 
letting  in  light  upon  the  spirit  which  ruled  in 
high  places  under  the  restored  Stuarts.  Penn 
had  some  family  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, his  uncle  having  been  its  victim,  and 
the  avowed  hope  of  the  London  Recorder  that 
a  similar  institution  would  soon  be  imported 
into  England  armed  him  with  a  weapon  of 
which  he  knew  how  to  make  good  use  in  his 
subsequent  appeals  to  the  popular  mind. — The 
Bench  now  told  the  jury  they  must  retire  until 
they  could  agree  upon  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
They  refused  to  retire  again.  They  had  con- 
sulted three  several  times ;  they  had  agreed  to 
a  verdict  and  signed  *it ;  they  could  give  no 
other. 

Recorder:  Gentlemen,  we  shall  not  always 
be  at  this  pass  with  you.  You  will  find  that 
next  session  of  Parliament  there  will  be  a  law 
made  that  such  as  will  not  conform  shall  not 
have  the  protection  of  law.  Mr.  Lee  (address- 
ing a  law  officer  of  the  court),  draw  up  another 
verdict  that  they  may  bring  it  in  as  a  special 
verdict. 

Lee  :  I  cannot  tell  how  to  do  it. 

*The  young  bloods  of  the  courts  were  especially 
fond  of  this  pastime.  Coventry,  a  leading  member  of 
Parliament,  was  set  upon  in  the  Haymarket,  and  his 
nose  slit  by  Monmouth  and  his  partisans. 
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A  Juror :  We  ought  not  to  be  returned,  hav- 
ing all  agreed  and  set  our  hands  to  the  verdict. 

Recorder:  Your  verdict  is  nothing.  You 
play  upon  the  court.  I  say  you  shall  go  and 
bring  m  another  verdict,  or  you  shall  starve ; 
and  I  will  have  you  carted  about  the  city  as  in 
Edward  the  Third's  time. 

Foreman  (famishing  with  his  thirty  hours 
fast) :  We  have  given  in  our  verdict,  in  which 
we  are  all  agreed :  if  we  give  in  another,  it  will 
be  by  force,  to  save  our  lives. 

Lord  Mayor :  Take  them  up  to  their  room. 

Officer  .-My  lord,  they  will  not  go. 

The  Bench  commanded  the  Sheriff  to  use 
force  to  compel  them  to  retire.  Thus  coerced 
they  obeyed,  and  were  again  locked  up  for  the 
night;  without  food,  without  fire,  without 
water, — ^to  endure  the  agony  of  another  night 
of  raging  fever  brought  on  by  thirst  and  want 
of  rest.  They  spent  the  night  in  consultation. 
Some  wavered  and  wandered  in  their  thoughts; 
— ^what  marvel !  Some  would  give  way ;  any 
thing  was  better  than  the  torture  of  such  a  sit- 
uation. But  the  men  who  fought  for  freedom 
of  conscience — for  the  right  of  jurors — sup- 
ported from  within  by  the  strong  sense  of  mar- 
tyrdom, held  on  without  a  murmur.  They 
were  prepared  to  die  if  need  were,  but  not  to 
play  traitors  to  their  freedom  and  their  own 
convictions. 

Next  day  the  court  sat  again.  It  was  Mon- 
day morning,  and  the  proceedings  began  soon 
after  sun-rise.  Yet  the  room  was  crowded. 
The  prisoners  being  placed  at  the  bar,  the  jury 
were  sent  for.  The  men  appeared  pale  and 
haggard,  but  still  firm  and  resolute.  All  the 
forms  of  legal  pjrocedure  were  gone  through  in 
succession  ;  while  the  excited  spectators  tried 
to  read  in  the  faces  of  the  jury  the  nature  of 
their  decision. 

Crier :  Silence  in  the  court,  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment ! 

Cler^ :  Gentlemen,  are  you  agreed  in  your 
verdict? 

Jury  :  Yes. 

C/erk  :  Who  shall  speak  for  you  ? 

Jury  .•  Our  foreman. 

C/erk :  Look  upon  the  prisoners.  What  say 
you,  Is  William  Penn  guilty  of  the  matter 
whereof  he  stands  indicted  in  manner  and 
form,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Foreman  :  You  have  our  verdict  in  writing. 

Clerk  :  I  will  read  it— ■ 

Recorder :  No.  It  is  no  verdict.  The  court 
will  not  accept  it. 

Foreman  .-If  you  will  not  accept  of  it,  I 
desire  it  back  again. 

Court :  The  paper  was  no  verdict,  and  no 
advantage  shall  be  taken  of  you  for  it. 

Clerk  :  How  say  you :  Is  William  Penn  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ?    ' 

Foreman:  Not  Guilty!  (Great  movement 
and  emotion  among  the  audience.) 

Clerk :  Then  hearken  to  your  verdict. 
(Reads)  You  say  William  Penn  is  not  guilty 
and  you  say  William  Mead  is  not  guilty.  Say 
you  so  ? 

%rK'.Wedo. 

The  dissatisfied  court  would  not  be  content 


with  this  answer.  Each  man  must  speak  for 
himself.  The  names  were  called  over  one  by 
one  in  the  hope  that  some  man  more  timid 
than  the  rest  would  side  with  the  prosecution. 
In  vain :  each  juror  answered  to  the  call,  and 
distinctly  and  without  qualification  pronounced 
— Not  Guilty, 

Recorder  :  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  you  have 
followed  your  own  judgments  and  opinions 
rather  than  the  good  advice  which  was  given 
you.  God  keep  my  life  out  of  your  hands! 
But  for  this  the  court  fines  you  forty  marks  a 
man,  and  imprisonment  in  Newgate  till  the 
fines  be  paid. 

Penn  :  Being  freed  by  the  jury,  I  demand  to 
be  set  at  liberty. 

Lord  Mayor :  No.    You  are  in  for  your  fines. 

Penn  :  Fines  !    What  fines  ? 

Lord  Mayor :  For  contempt  of  court. 

Penn  :  I  ask  if  it  be  accoraing  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England  that  any  Englishman 
should  be  fined  except  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers  ?  Since  it  expressly  contradicts  the  14th 
and  29th  chapters  of  the  Great  Charter  of  Eng- 
land, which  says,  No  free  man  ought  to  be 
amerced  except  by  the  oath  of  good  anci  lawful 
men  of  the  vicinage. 

Recorder  (with  a  severe  and  simple  logic) : 
Take  him  away ;  put  him  out  of  the  court. 

Penn :  I  can  never  urge  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England,  but  you  cry  out,  "Take  him 
away,  take  him  away  :"  but  this  is  no  wonder, 
since  the  Spanish  Inquisition  sits  so  near  the 
Recorder's  heart.  God,  who  is  just,  will  judge 
you  all  for  these  things. 

Prisoner  and  jurors  alike  refused  to  pay  the 
fines — the  first  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  the 
second,  because,  under  the  influence  of 
Edward  Bushel,  they  were  induced  to  dispute 
the  power  of  the  court  to  inflict  a  fine  for 
such  a  contempt  as  the  one  they  stood 
charged  with — ^and  were  all  removed  to 
Newgate.  Penn  wrote  to  his  father  daily; 
his  letters  breathe  the  most  affectionate  and 
devoted  spirit.  He  much  deplores  the 
admiral's  illness,  and  his  own  compelled 
absence  from  his  bed-side;  but  he  feels  that 
the  cause  of  freedom  is  at  stake,  that  he  is 
detained  notoriously  contrary  to  law,  and  he 
beseeches  his  family  not  to  think  of  paying 
his  fine  in  order  to  his  being  set  at  liberty. 
However  anxious  to  be  near  his  father  at 
such  a  time,  he  would  do  nothing  unworthy 
in  order  to  gratify  his  filial  love :  he  would 
trust  in  God  and  the  justness  of  his  cause. 

Up  to  this  period  the  usage  of  the  courts 
with  regard  to  verdicts  had  never  been  re- 
duced to  a  legal  and  positive  form :  from  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  it  had  been  the  occasional 
practice  of  the  Bench  to  inflict  fines  on  con- 
tumacious and  inconvenient  juries;  for  cen- 
turies it  had  remained  an  unsettled  question 
of  law  whether  the  jury  had,  or  had  not,  a 
right  so  far  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  as 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  sense  ot 
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the  court.  This  great  power  was  now  to  be 
decided.  Bushel  and  his  fellow-jurors,  at 
Penn's  suggestion,  brought  an  action  against 
Sir  Samuel  Starling  and  Sir  John  Howell, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don, for  unjust  imprisonment. 

On  the  fifth  of  September  they  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate;  counsel  was  engaged, 
and  application  was  immediately  made  to 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  ninth  of  November  that  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  was  issued  to  the  Governor 
of  the  gaol  to  bring  up  the  person  of  Edward 
Bushel.  Newdegate,  Size,  Waller;  and 
Broome  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prison- 
ers; Leroy  and  Maynard  for  the  king — that 
is,  for  Starling  and  Howell,  the  king's  jus- 
tices. Freeman  has  preserved  the  heads  of 
this  famous  appeal.  The  defence  was  taken 
on  the  ground  that  the  jury  had  brought  in 
a  verdict  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England, 
to  manifest  evidence,  and  to  the  direction 
of  the  court.  Newdegate  urged  against  this 
defence — that,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  England 
were  concerned,  the  defence  was  bad — inas- 
much as  the  question  of  law  cannot  occur 
until  the  facts  are  proved;  here  the  facts 
were  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
men  who  were  called  upon  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  investigate  them;  consequently,  the 
laws  not  being  invoked,  they  could  not  be 
violated. 

The  second  point  of  the  defence  Broome 
met  by  showing  that  it  is  the  special  function 
of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  it,  and  that  in  the. eye  of 
the  law  that  body  is  presumed  to  be  a  more 
competent  judge  of  whether  evidence  is  good 
or  bad  than  the  court.  This  argument  also 
met  the  last  point  of  the  defence;  the  Bench 
might  be  deceived  in  its  opinion — ^the  jury 
being  agreed  amongst  themselves,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  infallible.  The  Bench,  there- 
fore, though  at  liberty  to  offer  suggestions  to 
the  jurymen  for  their  consideration,  may  not 
lawftiUy  coerce  them ;  or,  as  Newdegate  ex- 
pressed it,  the  judges  may  try  "to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  jurors,  but  not  to  lead  them  by 
the  nose." 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  adopted  these 
views.  Sir  John  Vaughan  summed  up  the 
argument  on  both  sides,  and  gave  a  learned 
exposition  of  the  question  as  a  piece  of  his- 
torical law,  ending  with  a  verdict  for  Edward 
Bushel  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  They  were  consequently  ordered 
to  be  set  at  liberty  in  open  court.  Ten  of 
the  other  eleven  judges  agreed  in  the  verdict 
given  by  Sir  John  Vaughan — Chief  Baron 
Turner    merely  abstained    from  giving  an 


opinion  on  the  point,  as  he  had  not  been 
present  in  the  court  to  hear  the  arguments  of 
counsel.  The  verdict  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  unanimous  expression  of  the 
twelve  Judges.  The  reason  appended  to  the 
judgment  is  curious — "because  the  jury  may 
know  that  of  their  own  knowledge  which 
may  guide  them  to  give  their  verdict  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of  the  court.  * '  An  obvious 
interpretation  of  these  words  would  be,  that 
the  judges  considered  it  possible  the  jurors 
might  have  private  information,  not  laid 
before  the  court,  to  assist  them  in  forming  a 
correct  judgment ;  but  this  supposition  is  not 
tenable  for  a  moment.  The  other  sense  in 
which  the  "reason  "  may  be  understood,  is 
that  suggested  by  Broome — ^the  implied 
superiority  of  the  juror  as  a  judge  of  what  is 
good  in  evidence  and  what  is  not  good. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  result  was  clear. 
The  course  adopted  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Recorder  was  condemned  by  the  highest 
legal  tribunal  in  the  land.  Bushel  and  his 
fellows  left  Newgate  as  conquerors. 

The  importance  of  this  extraordinary  trial 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  cither  as  a 
piece  of  history  shedding  light  on  the  opin- 
ions held  in  high  places  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately succeeding  a  time  in  which,  even  by  the 
confession  of  men  otherwise  adverse  to  it, 
justice  had  been  incorruptibly  administered ; 
or  as  a  stand  taken  once  for  all  upon  the 
ancient  liberties  of  England  against  the  en- 
croachments of  an  apostate  king  and  a  licen- 
tious court.  It  established  a  truth  which 
William  Penn  never  ceased  to  inculcate — ^that 
unjust  laws  are  powerless  weapons  when  used 
against  an  upright  people.  It  proved  that  in 
England  at  least  the  ruling  power  of  the 
moment,  even  when  agreed  in  all  its  branches, 
is  not  omnipotent ;  that  there  still  remained, 
and  ever  must  remain,  a  grand  check  to 
unjust  government  in  the  public  conscience. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  severe  law,  if  the  nation 
repudiates  it — if  juries  refuse  to  convict  under 
it?  It  becomes  at  once  a  dead  letter,  a  thing 
which  nobody  will  own,  a  statute  really  at 
large. 

We  at  the  present  day  can  more  distinctly 
realize  the  service  rendered  to  posterity — to 
liberty — by  the  noble  defence  offered  at  these 
trials,  than  could  contemporaries.  We  have 
seen  the  results  of  the  stand  then  made — 
results  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
Penn,  for  one,  foresaw.  It  may  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  these  trials  gave  a  new 
meaning,  infused  a  new  life,  into  the  institu- 
tion of  the  jury.  The  result  proved  there 
was  a  power  in  the  state  superior  to  the  Par- 
liament in  its  palace  at  Westminster  and  the 
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King  in  his  palace  at  Whitehall  combined — 
that  sense  of  justice  which  informs  the  brain 
and  nerves  the  heart  of  the  English  people. 
Driven  from  the  court,  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  the  bench  of  justice,  the  spirit 
of  Puritan  Democracy  found  an  impregnable 
citadel  in  the  jury-room.  In  the  day  of 
courtesan  influence,  of  unblushing  venality 
and  vice,  the  most  odious  laws  might  obtain 
the  sanction  of  a  parliamentary  majority: 
judges  even  might  be  found  to  administer 
them:  but,  after  all,  it  was  now  discovered 
with  alarm  and  indignation,  that  juries 
chosen  from  the  body  of  the  nation  might 
refuse  to  convict  under  them,  and  so  in 
reality  annul  them  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  brought  into  action.  From  that  day 
the  jury  ceased  to  be  a  mere  institution — it 
became  a  living  power  in  the  state ;  a  power 
not  inferior  to  either  Kin^  or  Commons. 
One  of  the  most  sacred  relics  of  the  Saxon 
Democracy,  it  suddenly  re-acquired  its  ancient 
importance:  an  importance  which  it  has 
ever  since  maintained. 

By  bringing  the  two  prisoners  in  not 
guilty,  Edward  Bushel  and  his  compee:^ 
pronounced  sentence  upon  the  Conventicle 
Act  itself — for,  according  to  the  letter  of  that 
law,  Penn  confessed  that  he  was  guilty.  The 
verdict  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  legal- 
ized the  right  which  they  had  assumed ;  had 
other  juries  throughout  the  kingdom  at  once 
followed  their  example,  some  of  the  cruelest 
pages  of  our  history  had  never  been  written 
— the  spirit  which  induced  persecution  for 
conscience'  sake  had  never  again  raised  its 
head  in  England.  Some  few  others,  encour- 
aged by  the  example,  did  so  \  but  many  did 
not — either  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  starva- 
tion, or  actuated  by  suggestions  from  the 
genius  of  sectarian  intolerance.  Still,  the 
germ  was  planted;  the  principle  that  the 
jury  could  reject  the  unjust  law  by  a  reflisal 
to  convict  had  been  asserted  in  the  jury-room 
— asserted  in  a  case  which  claimed  the  sym- 
pathies of  every  liberal  mind — and  the  right 
had  been  gravely  admitted  by  the  whole 
Bench  of  judges. 

William  Penn  and  William  Mead,  though 
they  refused  as  a  matter  of  ^:onscience  to  pay 
the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
for  contempt  of  court,  did  not  long  remain 
in  Newgate.  A  day  or  two  after  their  re- 
moval thither,  the  turnkey  came  to  them  with 
the  intelligence  that  some  unknown  friend 
had  paid  their  fines — ^and  they  were  at  liberty 
to  depart.  The  acquitted  prisoner  soon 
afterwards  published  an  account  of  the  trial, 
under  the  title — "The  People's  Ancient  and 
Just  Liberties  Asserted."     In  an  appendix  to 


this  work  he  gave  a  brief  statement  of  the 
points  which  would  have  been  urged  against 
the  indictment,  had  the  course  of  proceed- 
ings adopted  by  the  court  not  led  to  the 
higher  constitutional  issue :  and  in  a  second 
appendix  he  rehearsed  the  more  material 
points  of  the  Great  Charter  and  of  its  confir- 
mation by  Edward  I.,  with  some  other  mat- 
ters closely  connected  in  interest  with  the 
main  subject.  Ever  appealing  to  the  old 
charters! 

Here  we  again  observe  William  Penn 
enlarging  the  contracted  sphere  of  his  sect. 
The  ordinary  Quaker,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,  would  have  defied  the  unjust  law, 
and  suffered  like  a  martyr — satisfied  with  an 
appeal  to  conscience.  Penn  joined  a  larger 
amount  of  that  worldly  wisdom,  which,  like 
the  rest,  he  fancied  he  despised,  to  his  more 
ardent  zeal.  He  knew  his  country,  and  his 
country's  history.  His  legal  studies  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  had  not  been  thrown  into  a 
barren  soil.  The  circle  of  his  mind  was 
large,  and  he  never  sunk  the  Englishman  in 
the  sectarian.  He  was  anxious  about  civil  as 
well  as  religious  liberty.  Wisely  therefore 
he  took  his  stand  on  the  old  charters,  and 
made  his  appeal  to  the  public  in  their  own 
cause.  

REFUSING  THE  OATH. 

While  residing  in  Bucks,  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Church  occupied  much  of  Penn's 
attention;  and  now  it  was,  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  many  years  previous  to  the 
accession  of  James,  that  he  first  published  his 
thoughts  on  the  Catholic  question.  In  this 
"Caveat  against  Popery'  he  attempts  to 
refute  what  is  peculiar  in  the  doctrines  oi 
that  Church;  but  he  makes  a  large  distinc- 
tion between  Catholics  and  Catholicism,  a 
distinction  rarely  made  either  in  the  laws  or 
in  the  public  sentiment  of  that  age,  and  too 
seldom  made  even  in  our  own.  While  he 
denounced  the  creed  as  contrary  to  reason 
and  Scripture,  to  conscience  and  human 
liberty,  he  pleaded  powerfully  for  toleration 
to  the  man.  Toleration  to  doctrines  which 
he  was  forced  in  his  conscience  to  condemn ! 
Here  was  a  new  and  startling  theory.  Few 
were  then  prepared  to  understand  it;  fewer 
still  to  admit  and  act  upon  it ;  but  it  was  a 
true  theory  nevertheless;  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly it  made  its  way;  and  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  it  was  promulgated 
by  William  Penn,  it  has  been  in  our  own 
time  solemnly  ratified  in  the  legislature. 

These  writings,  in  which  the  youn^  con- 
troversialist expressed  his  opinions  m  the 
strongest  language  he  could  find,  sparing 
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neither  doctrine  nor  person  where  they  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  false  and  weak,  brought 
him  a  host  of  enemies.  His  exposure  of  the 
infamous  conduct  of  the  city  magistrates  on 
the  late  trial,  and  the  condemnation  of  their 
mode  of  dealing  out  justice  pronounced  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  rankling 
deeply  in  their  hearts.  *  The  admiral  being 
dead,  and  the  court  influence  which  had 
formerly  been  wielded  in  his  behalf  being 
supposed  at  an  end  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  these  magistrates  now  determined  to 
make  him  feel  the  effects  of  their  anger. 
Their  plot  was  pretty  certain  to  succeed  \  as 
it  was  then  a  punishable  offence  to  refuse  the 
oath  of  allegiance  when  offered  by  a  magis- 
trate, and  as  the  Quaker  could  not  take  an 
oath  of  any  kind,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
seize  his  person  and  make  the  oflfer  in  order 
legally  to  commit. 

But  then,  to  mask  the  evil  animus,  the 
arrest  must  be  on  other  grounds;  so  they 
chose  to  consider  the  Quakers*  meeting  in 
Wheeler  Street,  which  he  was  known  to  at- 
tend, as  an  illegal  meeting;  though  they 
were  determined  this  time  not  to  trust  to  a 
jury  for  a  verdict  on  the  point.  The  base- 
ness of  their  intention  was  equalled  by  the 
baseness  with  which  they  sought  to  realize  it. 
They  set  spies  upon  his  actions,  who  reported 
to  them  his  comings  and  goings,  his  sayings 
and  doings.  They  not  only  contrived  to 
learn  which  were  his  daily  haunts ;  but  often 
in  the  morning  they  were  aware  how  he  in- 
tended to  bestow  his  time  during  the  day. 
Agents  from  the  city  were  consequently 
always  about  his  heels ;  and  as  he  feared  no 
evil,  and  had  nothing  to  conceal,  the  plot 
soon  took  effect.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  Bucks,  and  within  three  months  of  his 
late  trial,  he  went  to  Wheeler  Street  as 
usual,  to  perform  divine  service  after  the 
manner  of  his  sect,  when  a  sergeant  and 
piquet  of  soldiers  entered  the  room,  and  as 
soon  as  he  got  up  to  address  the  people, 
pulled  him  down  and  dragged  him  into  the 
street,  where  a  constable  and  his  assistants 
being  in  readiness,  they  conducted  him  like 
a  state  criminal  to  the  Tower,  placed  him  in 
a  dungeon,  left  a  military  guard  at  the  door, 
and  then  despatched  a  message  to  call  the 
worthy  conspirators  together.  Afler  a  lapse 
of  three  or  four  hours  Penn  was  called  before 
them. 

Sir  John  Robinson,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  a  fellow  who  had  fawned  upon  the 
late  admiral  in  his  days  of  power,  was  in  the 
chair ;  Sir  Thomas  Starling,  Sir  John  Sheldon, 
and  a  few  others  were  present ;  but  the  public 
were  rigorously  excluded  from  the  examina- 


tion. Part  of  the  dialogue  that  ensued  is 
preserved : 

Sir  John  Robinson:  What  is  this  person's 
name? 

Constable :  Mr.  Penn,  sir. 

Robinson :  Is  your  name  Penn  ? 

Penn :  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?  Hast  thou 
forgot  me  ? 

Robinson :  I  don't  know  you.  I  don't  desire 
to  know  such  as  you. 

Penn:  If  not,  why  didst  thou  send  for  me 
hither  ? 

Robinson :  Is  that  your  name,  sir  ? 

Penn :  Yes,  yes,  my  name  is  Penn ;  thou 
knowest  it  is.     I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  name. 

Robinson:  Constable,  where  did  you  find 
him? 

Constable :  At  Wheeler  Street,  at  a  meeting; 
speaking  to  the  people. 

Robinson  :  You  mean,  he  was  speaking  at  an 
unlawful  assembly. 

Constable  :  I  don't  know  indeed,  sir :  he  was 
there,  and  he  was  speaking. 

Robinson :  Give  tnem  their  oaths. 

Penn  :  Hold,  don't  swear  the  men ;  there  is 
no  need  of  it.  1  freely  acknowledge  I  was  in 
Wheeler  Street,  and  that  I  spoke  to  an  assem- 
bly of  people  there. 

Robinson :  He  confesses  it 

Penn :  I  do  so.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
testimony. 

Robinson:  No  matter.  Give  them  their 
oaths.  .  .  .  Mr.  Penn,  you  know  the  law  better 
than  I  do,  and  you  know  these  things  are  con- 
trary to  law. 

Penn  :  If  thou  believest  me  to  know  the  law 
better  than  thyself,  hear  me,  for  I  know  no  law 
I  have  transgressed.  .  .  Now  I  am  probably 
to  be  tried  by  the  late  Act  against  Conventicles ; 
I  conceive  it  doth  not  reach  me. 

Robinson :  No,  sir.  I  shall  not  proceed  upon 
that  law. 

He  then  named  the  Oxford  Act;  but  in  a 
moment  Penn  showed  him  that  the  law  so 
called  could  not  apply  to  him.  The  conspira- 
tors thus  driven  to  their  kennel,  brought  out 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  Sir  John  cried  out 
abruptly  and  angrily,  "  Wilt  thou  take  the 
oath  ?"  "  This  is  not  to  the  purpose,"  replied 
Penn,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  an  ingenious 
protest  against  their  endeavor  to  apply  to  his 
case  fragments  of  different  and  dissimilar  laws. 
**  Read  him  the  oath,"  shouted  the  lieutenant. 
Of  course,  Penn  refused  to  subscribe  it ;  aliec;- 
ing  as  his  reason,  that  his  conscience  forbade 
him  to  take  up  arms  at  all,  much  more  against 
his  sovereign. 

Robinson:  I  am  sorry  you  put  me  upon  this 
severity.     It  is  no  pleasant  work  to  me. 

Penn :  These  are  but  words.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  is  2l  prepense  malice.  Thou  hast  sev- 
eral times  laid  the  meetings  for  me,  and  this 
day  particulariy. 

Robinson :  No.  I  profess  I  could  not  tell 
you  would  be  there. 

Penn :  Thine  own  corporal  told  me  that  you 
had  intelligence  at  the  Tower,  that  I  should  be 
at  Wheeler  Street  to-day,  almost  as*  soon  as  I 
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knew  it  myself.  This  is  disingenuous  and  par- 
tial. I  never  gave  thee  occasion  for  such  un- 
kindness. 

Robinson :  I  knew  no  such  thing ;  but  if  I 
had,  I  confess  I  should  have  sent  for  thee. 

Pe'nn:  That  confession  might  have  been 
spared.     I  do  heartily  believe  it. 

Robinson :  I  vow,  Mr.  Penn,  I  am  sorry  for 
you.  You  are  an  ingenious  gentleman,  all  the 
world  must  allow  that ;  and  you  have  a  plentiful 
estate.  Why  should  you  render  yourself  un- 
happy by  aslsociating  with  such  simple  people  ? 

Penn :  I  confess  I  have  make  it  my  choice 
to  relinquish  the  company  of  those  that  are  in- 
geniously wicked,  to  converse  with  those  who 
are  more  honestly  simple. 

Robinson  :  I  wish  thee  wiser. 

Penn :  I  wish  thee  better. 

Robinson  :  You  have  been  as  other  folks. 

Penn  :  When  and  where  ?  I  charge  thee  tell 
the  company  to  my  face. 

Robinson  :  Abroad-  -and  at  home,  too. 

Sheldon  :  No,  no,  Sir  John.   That's  too  much. 

Penn :  I  make  this  bold  challenge  to  all 
men,  justly  to  accuse  me  with  ever  having 
heard  me  swear,  utter  a  curse,  or  speak  one 
obscene  word — much  less  that  I  ever  make  it  my 
practice.  I  speak  this  to  God's  glory,  that  has 
ever  preserved  me  from  the  power  of  those  pol- 
lutions, and  that  from  a  child  begat  an  hatred 
in  me  towards  them.  .  .  .  Thy  words  shall  be 
my  burden,  and  I  trample  thy  slander  under 
my  feet. 

Robinson :  Well,  Mr.  Penn,  I  have  no  ill- 
will  towards  you.  Your  father  was  my  friend, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  kindness  for  you. 

Penn  :  Thou  hast  an  ill  way  of  expressing  it. 

Robinson :  Well,  I  must  send  you  to  New- 
gate for  six  months,  and  when  they  are  expired 
you  will  come  out. 

Penn :  Is  that  all  ?  Thou  wMl  knowest  a 
longer  imprisonment  has  not  daunted  me. 
Alas,  you  mistake  your  interest ;  this  is  not  the 
way  to  compass  your  ends. 

kobinson :  You  bring  yourself  into  trouble. 
You  will  be  heading  of  parties,  and  drawing 
people  after  you. 

Penn:  Thou  mistakest.  There  is  no  such 
way  as  this  to  render  men  remarkable. 

Robinson  :  I  wish  your  adhering  to  these 
things  do  not  convert  you  to  something  at  last. 

Penn  :  I  would  have  thee  and  all  men  know 
that  I  scorn  that  religion  which  is  not  worth 
suffering  for,  and  able  to  sustain  those  that  are 
afflicted  for  its  sake.  .  .  .  Thy  religion  perse- 
cutes, mine  forgives.  I  desire  God  to  forgive 
you  all  that  are  concerned  in  my  commitment, 
and  I  leave  you  all  in  perfect  charity. 

Robinson:  Send  a  corporal  with  a  file  of 
musqueteers  with  him. 

Penn :  No,  no ;  send  thy  lacquey.  I  know 
the  way  to  Newgate. 

The  matter  did  not  end  here.  In  his 
orthodox  zeal,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
threatened  to  pull  down  the  meeting-house 
in  Wheeler  Street,  as  he  had  already  done 
one  or  two  others  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London.     The  property  belonged  to  Gilbert 


Latye,  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  a  member  of 
the  new  society ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
this  design,  he  sub-let  it  to  a  man  of  straw, 
and  set  Sir  John  at  defiance. 

During  the  whole  of  this  long  period  of 
six  months,  Penn  was  busily  employed  in 
writing ;  and  as  the  results  of  this  labor,  not 
less  than  four  important  treatises  came  from 
his  hand:  i.  The  Great  Case  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience.  2.  Truth  Rescued  from  Impos- 
ture. 3.  A  Postscript  to  Truth  Exalted. 
4.  An  Apology  for  the  Quakers.  Three  of 
these  works  are  of  considerable  length ;  and 
one  of  them,  "  The  Great  Case  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience  once  more  briefly  debated  and 
defended,"  is  not  only  in  itself  a  noble  piece 
of  composition,  but  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  one  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
every  Englishman.  Besides  these  larger 
works,  the  prisoner  wrote  numerous  letters 
on  public  and  private  business.  The  young 
lady  of  Chalfont,  from  whom  he  had  so  lately 
parted,  and  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
married,  would  naturally  occupy  not  a  few 
of  his  thoughts;  but  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  jointly  embarked  had  the  first  claims 
on  his  services. 

Besides  long  letters  written  to  a  Catholic, 
who  had  taken  offence  at  his  "Caveat 
against  Popery,"  and  to  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  state  of  Newgate,  and  the  abuses 
practised  by  the  gaolers  on  such  as  either 
could  not,  or  from  scruples  of  conscience 
would  iiot,  buy  their  favors ;  he  wrote  a  dig- 
nified and  temperate  letter  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  then  known  to  be  con- 
templating a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  act  against  conventicles,  explaining  the 
principles  of  his  body,  as  far  as  civil  and 
political  affairs  are  concerned,  so  as  to  prove 
that  the  freedom  they  claimed  was  in  no 
way  dangerous  to  the  State. 


VISITS  HOLLAND. 

When  his  term  of  imprisonment  was  up, 
he  went  abroad  for  a  time :  at  first  into  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  into  Germany,  in  both 
of  which  countries  he  carried  on  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  made  some  converts  to  his 
opinions.  Embden  was  one  of  the  cities 
where  he  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impres- 
sion. The  first  meeting  was  held  in  ihe 
house  of  Dr.  Haesbert,  who  was  deeply  struck 
with  the  new  doctrines  proposed  by  the 
English  missionary ;  and  was  the  first  Quaker 
in  that  part  of  the  continent.  About  twelve 
months  later  his  wife  joined  the  new  sect, 
and  a  goodly  meeting  was  in  course  of  time 
formed  in  Embden,  which  looked  to  William 
Penn  with  the  feeling  of  a  converted  country 
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to  the  apostle  of  its  conversion.  In  the  days 
of  persecution  which  soon  came  upon  them 
— when  the  members  of  the  new  sect  were 
flogged  in  public,  cast  into  loathsome  dun- 
geons, fed  on  bread  and  water,  mulcted  in 
heavy  fines,  and  even  banished  from  their 
native  land — his  voice  was  ever,  raised  in 
their  defence  and  his  influence  used  for  their 
protection. 

There  were  at  this  time  many  other  relig- 
ious communities  in  Holland  in  which  Penn 
took  a  deep  interest — ^various  sections  of  the 
great  Puritan  party  of  England,  who  had 
crossed  over  into  that  country  at  the  return 
of  the  Stuarts,  with  the  intention  of  ulti- 
mately migrating  to  the  New  World.  To  all 
these  exiled  sects,  America  was  the  land  of 
promise,  the  subject  of  their  daily  talk  and 
nightly  dreams.  Many  shiploads  of  emi- 
grants had  already  gone  out;  at  religious 
meetings  and  in  the  domestic  circle  the  glow- 
ing accounts  sent  by  the  adventurers  of  the 
perils  of  the  sea-voyage,  of  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  new  country,  were  read  and  re- 
read ;  and  hardly  a  year  passed  by  that  did 
not  witness  the  departure  of  a  fresh  band  of 
these  devout  and  sturdy  founders  of  the  great 
republic. 

The  stories  told  by  those  who  for  a  time 
were  left  behind  of  the  trials  from  which  they 
and  their  fellows  had  fled,  of  their  uncon- 
querable desire  to  found  a  free  state  in  the 
depths  of  the  wilderness,  where  every  man 
should  be  able  to  worship  GoJ  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  of  the  dangers 
which  their  predecessors  in  the  good  work 
had  encountered  and  overcome,  of  their  own 
anxiety  to  follow  them  to  their  new  home — 
all  this  was  profoundly  interesting  to  Penn, 
and  served  to  revive  the  romantic  dreams  in 
which  he  had  found  comfort  while  at  Oxford. 
Though  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  assumed 
as  yet  no  distinct  and  practical  shape,  they 
became  more  and  more  fixed,  during  this  sad 
and  melancholy  tour,  on  the  land  to  which  he 
saw  the  best  men  of  his  age  endeavoring  so 
earnestly  to  export  themselves.  The  original 
p;erm  of  Pennsylvania  was  evidently  quicken- 
ing into  life.  

HIS  MARRIAGE. 

After  so  long  a  separation,  Penn  was  not 
unreasonably  anxious  to  be  near  Guli  Sprin- 
gett  once  again.  Calling  to  see  his  mother 
at  Wanstead  on  his  way  to  London,  he  made 
a  short  stay  in  the  capital,  visiting  old 
friends,  and  reporting  the  results  of  his 
journey,  and  then  posted  down  to  Bucks. 
Here  he  was  married  in  the  early  spring  of 
1672,  six  or  seven  months  after  his  liberation 
from    Newgate.     During    this   summer   he 


neither  wrote  nor  travelled ;  that  veiy  instinct 
of  activity,  that  restless  and  aggressive  spirit, 
which  were  the  sources  of  nearly  all  his  use- 
fulness, were,  so  to  say,  touched  with  the 
wand  of  the  enchantress  and  laid  to  rest. 
Since  his  expulsion  from  his  father's  house, 
he  had  never  known  so  much  repose  of  mind 
and  body.  Seeing  him  surrounded  by  all 
that  makes  domestic  happiness  complete — d, 
charming  home,  a  beautiful  and  loving  wife, 
a  plentiful  estate,  the  prospect  of  a  family, 
and  a  troop  of  attached  and  admiring  friends 
— ^those  who  knew  him  only  at  second  hand 
imagined  that  the  apostle  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  was  now  about  to  subside  into  the 
quiet  country  gentleman,  more  interested  in 
cultivating  his  paternal  acres,  than  with  the 
progress  of  an  unpopular  doctrine  and  the 
general  enlightenment  of  mankind.  But 
those  who  reasoned  so,  knew  little  of  William 
Penn,  and  perhaps  still  less  of  the  lady  who 
had  now  become  his  wife.  A  few  months 
given  up  to  love,  the  first  transports  of  a 
virtuous  passion  refined  into  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  bliss— Guli  would  herself  have 
scorned  the  man  who,  thtough  infirmity  of 
purpose,  could  have  allowed  himself  to  sink 
into  the  mere  sloth  of  the  affections,  who  by 
his  outward  showing  to  the  world  would  have 
represented  her  alliance  as  bringing  weakness 
to  his  character  instead  of  strength.  Penn 
was  not  that  man. 

His  interval  of  rest  over,  the  preacher 
again  resumed  his  work,  travelling,  disputing, 
writing,  as  he  went. along;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trace  his  daily  fortunes  in  this 
part  of  his  career ;  enough  if  the  more  im- 
portant points  and  most  characteristic  inci- 
dents aie  preser/eH.  In  the  journeys  in 
which  the  next  three  years  of  his  life  were 
consumed  he  was  often  accompanied  by 
Guli;  but  after  the  birth  of  her  first  son, 
whom  she  called  Springett  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  her  father,  he  had  to  travel 
more  and  moie  frequently  alone,  or  in  the 
society  of  itinerant  apostles  like  himself— 
George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  George  White- 
head, and  others.  But  besides  these  fatigu- 
ing labors,  he  wrote  during  this  period  no 
less  than  twenty-six  books  of  controversy, 
some  ©f  them  of  considerable  length  and 
consummate  ability;  and  two  political  works 
— the  "Treatise on  Oaths,"  and  "England's 
Present  Interest  Considered,"  both  of  which 
display  a  rare  acuteness  of  thought,  a  mind 
richly  stored  with  classical  and  historical 
lore,  and  a  profound  respect  for  those  heroes 
of  our  elder  annals  who  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  laws,  charters,  and  constitutions 
which  form  the  solid  bases  of  our  national 
rights  and  liberties. 
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WHEN  Admiral  Pen n  died  he  left  be- 
hind him  claims  on  the  Government, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  pounds.  In  Charles'  time  the  ex- 
chequer was  usually  empty,  and  among  their 
other  resources,  financiers  were  in  the  habit 
of  borrowing  money  from  private  individuals 
for  the  uses  of  the  State.  The  system  of 
permanent  national  debts  had  fortunately 
not  yet  come  into  vogue  ;  the  security  of  the 
Government,  the  King's  honor  and  honesty, 
was  not  considered  quite  so  good  as  that 
offered  by  a  tenth-rate  banker ;  and  it  con- 
sequently required  no  small  amount  of  patri- 
otism to  induce  a  man  to  lay  his  private  for- 
tunes at  the  disposal  of  his  country.  The 
cautious  and  forecasting  admiral  had  acted 
with  much  liberality. 

He  had  lent  large  sums  of  money-to  the 
public  Treasury  at  times  when  it  was  needed 
to  equip  the  fleet.  He  remained  without 
his  pay  for  years  when  the  finances  were  em- 
barrassed ;  and  as  no  interest  was  ever  paid 
on  the  principal  lent,  the  debt  ran  up  in  the 
course  of  years  to  the  amount  already  named. 
Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  ad- 
miral's death ;  and  as  his  son  had  never  ser- 
iously pressed  for  a  settlement — the  Princes 
being  always  in  want  of  ready  money — the 
claim  had  accumulated  to  upwards  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds — equal  to  more  than  three 
times  that  amount  of  our  present  money.  In 
lieu  of  a  money  settlement  of  this  claun, 
Penn  now  sent  in  his  petition  to  the  Council, 
praying  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
grant  him  letters-patent  conferring  upon  him 
and  his  heirs  forever  a  tract  of  unoccupied 
crown-land  in  America. 

The  block  of  country  which  he  had  se- 
lected lay  to  the  north  of  the  Catholic  prov- 
ince of  Maryland,  owned  by  Lord  Baltimore; 
for  its  eastern  boundary  it  had  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  with  the  affairs  of  which  he  was 
now  becdme  familiar.  It  had  only  one  out- 
let into  the  sea — by  means  of  the  great  Del- 
aware river;  but  it  stretched  inland  to  an 
unknown  and  undefined  extent,  across  the 
magnificent  range  of  the  Alleghani'es  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  north.  The 
length  of  the  province  was  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles;  its  width  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty ;  and  it  contained  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  thousand  square  miles  of  surface — being 
little  less  than  the  whole  area  of  England ! 
The  entire  region  was  covered  with  dense 


forests  and  extended  prairies.  The  native 
Indians  hunted  the  elk  and  the  wild  deer 
over  its  great  plains,  or  danced  the  war-dance 
and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  beneath  the 
shade  of  its  majestic  oaks.  Nature  had  not 
been  prodigal  of  her  bounties  in  this  region ; 
the  bare  mountain  chain  covered  a  vast  por- 
tion of  its  area,  and  while  the  adjoining 
states  of  Virginia  and  New  England  resounded 
with  industry  and  began  to  blossom  as  the 
rose,  no  one  thought  of  sitting  down  in  its 
bleak  and  forbidding  clime.  The  winters 
were  known  to  be  severe  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountain  range,  and  it  was 
conjectured  that  they  must  be  still  colder  in 
the  valleys  on  the  east.  Yet  the  land  was 
rich  in  many  of  the  best  elements  of  national 
wealth.  The  magnificent  embouchure  of  the 
Delaware  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape 
May,  offered  a  basin  in  which  the  commerce 
of  a  great  continent  might  find  ship-room. 
The  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware,  the  Alle- 
gheny, and  a  host  of  minor  streams,  watered 
the  interior  of  the  country  or  washed  its 
boundaries. 

It  was  rich  also  in  mineral  tieasures.  Iron 
was  to  be  had  for  the  search ;  to  the  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  lay  inexhaustible  fields  of 
bituminous  coal ;  and  anthracite  beds  of  the 
same  valuable  fossil  were  to  be  found  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  province.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  lay  concealed  a  treasury 
of  salt-springs.  Limestone  was  everywhere 
abundant.  Nor  was  the  whole  of  the  prov- 
ince like  the  barren  slopes  of  the  mountain- 
ous districts.  Though  the  rock  often  lay 
near  the  surface,  it  was  covered  with  a  rich 
vegetable  loam.  Sand  and  alluvial  deposits 
existed  in  the  same  locality.  Brooks  and 
mountain  streams  innumerable  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  valleys  in  every  direction,  fertil- 
izing the  soil  and  breeding  myriads  of  ducks, 
curlews,  geese,  and  other  water-fowl.  The 
lower  flats  about  the  Schuylkill  and  Dela- 
ware were  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 
Between  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  on  both  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  soil  was  wonderftiUy  rich 
and  capable  of  the  very  highest  cultivation. 
It  waited  only  for  the  forests  to  be  felled  and 
the  surface  cleared  to  produce  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  Indian  com,  hemp,  oats  and  flax  in  ex- 
traordinary perfection,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  the  climate  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year  had  the  balmy  softness  of  the 
south  of  France ;  and  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere reminded  Penn  continually  of  the 
air  of  Languedoc. 

The  forests  supplied  woods  of  almost  every 
kind.     The  cypress,  the  cedar,  the  chestnut, 
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the  oak,  and  the  walnut  were  among  the 
most  plentiful.  The  poplar  attained  in  that 
climate  to  its  highest  perfection — z,  circum- 
stance often  mentioned  by  the  proprietor. 
Six  precious  species  of  oak  were  to  be  found. 
The  pine,  the  cedar,  and  the  wild  myrtle 
filled  the  air  with  fragrance;  and  a  slight 
breeze  brought  from  the  heart  of  these 
boundless  woods  scents  which  acted  on  the 
nerves  like  a  gentle  stimulant.  Beasts  of 
prey  and  animals  of  a  large  sixe  there  were 
none;  but  the  woods  abounded  in  wild 
game,  and  the  venison  they  produced  was 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  out  of  Eng- 
land. Fowls  grew  to  an  enormous  size  in 
the  country,  and  it  became  a  common  thing 
afterwards  to  have  turkeys  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  weight;  and  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  pigeons  made  the  fields  vocal  with  their 
cries.  The  rivers  were  ready  to  yield  abund- 
ance of  fish,  especially  perch  and  trout,  shad 
and  rock,  roach,  smelt,  and  eels.  Oysters 
were  plentifiil,  and  of  great  size  and  deli- 
cacy, as  were  also  crabs,  cockles,  conch,  and 
other  shell-fish.  Luscious  fruits  grew  wild 
about  the  country — the  grape,  the  peach, 
the  strawberry,  the  plum,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  mulberry,  while  the  eye  was  delighted 
with  the  virgin  flowere  of  the  forest,  of  a 
beauty,  largeness,  and  splendor  quite  un- 
known in  the  harsher  latitudes  of  the  north. 

These  natural  advantages  were  many  of 
them  at  that  time  unknown.  Penn  himself 
never  suspected  that  he  was  asking  for  a 
kingdom  in  return  for  a  trifling  debt.  In- 
deed, he  had  no  thought  of  maJcing  fnoney 
by  his  province;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  never  dreamt  of  the  pecuniary  value  of 
his  acquisition.  For  years  and  years  it  had 
been  a  sort  of  waste  land,  which  no  one  be- 
lieved to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  enclosing. 
Men  in  that  age  looked  upon  a  settlement 
among  the  AUeghanies  as  their  descendants 
now  do  upon  the  gorges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  went  thither  who  could 
settle  nowhere  else.  When  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  came  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  he  had 
found  nearly  the  whole  of  the  American 
continent  in  the  possession  of  one  or  other 
of  the  European  powers ;  but,  being  anxious, 
as  stated  in  the  proclamation  issued  at  Stock- 
holm, **  to  convert  the  heathen'and  to  extend 
his  dominions,  to  enrich  the  treasury  and  to 
lessen  the  public  taxes,"  he  sent  out  a  num- 
ber of  colonists  from  Sweden  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  unoccupied  territory  lying  about 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Delaware. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  sedate,  in- 
dustrious, and  religious  community.  A  few 
Dutch  settlers  were  there  before  them;  and 


these,  at  first,  had  no  friendly  feeling  to  the 
new-comers.  But  they  soon  found  that  their 
industrious  neighbors  would  be  useful  to 
them,  and  national  jealousy  was  kept  down 
by  a  sense  of  pecuniary  interest.  The 
Swedes  turned  all  their  attention  to  farming : 
the  Hollanders  preferred  the  less  laborious 
pursuits  of  trade.  They  suited  each  other 
exactly.  With  the  Swedes  went  out  a  num- 
ber of  Finns ;  and  a  village  was  formed  by 
them  at  Wicocoa,  now  within  the  suburte 
of  Philadelphia.  ITiey  gave  the  name  of 
New  Suabia  to  the  whole  country,  and  scat- 
tered themselves  far  and  wide  over  its  sur- 
face. They  had,  however,  advanced  but  a 
little  way  towards  the  formation  of  a  State, 
when  Penn  became  a  petitioner  to  the  King. 
Not  a  single  house  had  been  built  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  spot  marked  out  by  nature  as  the 
site  of  a  great  city ;  for  such  of  the  Holland- 
ers as  had  fixed  their  residence  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers,  had  been  content  to 
harbor  in  the  holes  and  caves  with  which  the 
high  banks  of  the  Delaware  abounded. 

The  native  red  men  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  were  a  branch  of  the  Lenni 
Lenap6.  This  name,  signifying ' '  the  original 
people,*'  was  a  common  tenn,  under  which 
were  included  all  the  Indian  tribes  speaking 
dialects  of  the  widely-spread  Algonquin 
language.  .  .  .  They  built  no  cities — ^perma- 
nently cultivated  no  fields.  Where  the  woods 
afforded  sport,  the  wigwam  was  erected. 
The  men  tightened  their  bows  and  sharpened 
their  hatchets ;  the  women  planted  a  rood, 
or  so,  of  maize;  and  as  soon  as  the  spoils  of 
the  forest  and  the  produce  of  the  field  were 
got  in,  they  decamped  to  a  more  attractive 
spot.  They  were  not  devoid  of  a  rude  sort 
of  government.  The  king  or  sachem  was  an 
hereditary  ruler ;  but  the  order  of  succession 
was  by  the  female  line,  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  spurious  blood  into  the  royal  house. 

Such  were  the  broad  natural  features  of  the 
country  which  William  Penn  now  petitioned 
the  King  to  grant  him,  in  lieu  of  his  claim 
upon  the  government. 

The  petition  was  strongly  opposed  in  the 
Privy  Council,  where  political  bigotry  and 
private  interest  continued  for  a  whole  year  to 
thwart  its  progress.  Penn's  ideas  were  not 
popular  at  Whitehall;  his  so-called  eccen- 
tricities had  only  been  tolerated  out  of 
respect  for  his  father ;  but  the  Royalists  lost 
all  patience  when  it  became  known  that  he 
sought  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  with  the 
intention  of  putting  in  practice  certain 
theories  of  government  held  to  be  Utopian 
by  wise  and  moderate  politicians,  and  de- 
nounced by  every  coxirtier  and  cavalier  as 
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absolutely  dangerous  to  the  crown  and  state. 
Recent  events  had  somewhat  relaxed  his  hold 
npon  the  Duke  of  York.  He  had  publicly 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  Popish  Plot;  he 
had  influenced  his  friends,  openly  and 
strenuously,  to  support  Algernon  Sidney, 
against  the  party  of  the  court;  and  hsid 
become  an  accepted  leader  of  the  Republi- 
cans. He  had  committed  a  still  greater 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  James — he  had  stood 
between  the  Prince  and  his  prey,  and  had 
compelled  him  to  do  an  act  of  substantial 
justice.  Being  the  lord-proprietor  of  the 
whole  province  of  New  Netherlands,  James 
had  claimed  a  right  to  levy  an  import  and 
export  tax  upon  all  articles  entering  or 
leaving  its  ports.  So  long  as  he  retained 
the  territories  in  his  own  possession,  this 
claim  was  not  disputed;  and  consequently 
all  persons  carrying  goods  to  or  from  New 
Jersey,  had  paid  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  aa 
valorem.  But  after  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
prietorship to  Byllinge,  this  tax  was  felt  by 
the  colonists  to  be  a  grievous  wrong ;  they 
drew  up  a  protest  against  it,  which  they  sent 
home  to  Penn,  the  acting  trustee  for  the  new 
proprietor.  Having  considered  the  justice 
of  the  case,  he  proceeded  in  the  name  of  his 
clients  against  his  own  patron  in  the  courts 
of  law.  Sir  William  Jones  decided  in  favor 
of  Penn  and  the  colonists ;  and  the  Duke  at 
once  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  though  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
feel  sore  at  his  defeat,  and  angry  with  the 
man  who  had  forced  him  to  give  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  revenue.  To  the  cold- 
ness of  the  Prince  was  added  the  active 
hostility  of  Lord  Baltimore,  whose  ill-defined 
possessions  were  supposed  to  be  invaded  by 
the  new  boundary  line.  ... 

Had  the  royal  coffers  been  more  plenti- 
fully supplied  at  this  time,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  now 
stands,  would  ever  have  been  founded.  The 
dilatory  forms  of  the  royal  council  were  used 
to  prolong  consideration  of  the  petition ;  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tion wrote  long  letters  about  mere  trifles  to 
the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  wrote  with  similar  tact  and  ease  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners.  Penn's  time  and 
hopes  were  equally  wasting.  The  Earl  of 
Sunderland  was  his  most  active  friend  at 
court ;  but  his  interests  were  also  promoted 
by  Lord  Hyde,  Chief  Justice  North,  and  the 
Earl  of  Halifax.  These  politic  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  be  silent  as  to  his  democratic 
intentions,  until  his  patent  was  issued,  and 
he  had  got  safely  away  into  his  new  colony : 
the  mere  name  of  freedom  having  an  offens- 


ive sound  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace ; 
if  he  wished  to  succeed  in  his  attempt,  he 
must  adopt  the  suggestions  of  worldly  pru- 
dence. Penn  followed  this  advice.  But  his 
enemies  were  powerful  in  rank  and  influence ; 
and  before  their  opposition  was  brought  to 
an  end,  they  contrived  for  him  many  griev- 
ous trials  and  bitter  disappointments. 

In  the  meantime,  doubtful  of  the  issue  of 
his  petition,  but  determined  to  try  his  great 
experiment  in  a  fair  field,  at  his  own  cost 
and  risk,  he  seized  an  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  to  become  a  part-proprietor  of 
East  New  Jersey.  Sir  George  Gaxteret,  tired 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office,  proposed 
to  sell  his  province ;  and  William  Penn,  the 
Earl  of  Perth,  and  twenty-two  others,  pur- 
chased it,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  more 
liberal  government  and  bring  some  of  his 
ideas  into  practical  operation.  The  partner- 
ship completed,  and  the  purchase  made, 
Penn  drew  up  an  account  of  the  soil,  air, 
water,  climate,  and  other  natural  advantages 
of  the  country — sketched  a  project  for  a  new 
town,  which  he  proposed  to  call  Perth- 
Amboy,  out  of  compliment*  to  his  noble 
partner — ^and  published  a  method  of  dis 
posing  of  such  lands  as  remained  in  the 
colony  unoccupied.  His  fame  as  a  State 
founder  had  now  spread  into  every  part  of 
the  British  Islands;  the  liberality  of  the 
concessions  attracted  the  notice  and  favor 
of  the  general  public,  and  a  great  number 
of  emigrants,  especially  from  Scotland,  ac- 
cepted the  terms  and  repaired  with  their 
families  to  East  New  Jersey.  In  these  active 
employments  he  found  a  refuge  from  the 
troubles  brought  upon  him  by  his  petition — 
the  delays  of  the  council,  the  envy  of  false 
friends,  and  the  malice  of  his  open  foes. 

The  petition  was  bandied  about  from 
council  to  commission,  from  commission  to 
council.  At  first  the  Duke  of  York  was  un- 
favorable to  the  grant  in  the  form  which 
Penn,  advised  by  Sidney,  had  proposed ;  and 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Joseph  Werden, 
objected  to  it  in  his  name.  But  Sunderland 
pressed  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  by  keep- 
ing the  attention  of  the  court  fixed  on  the 
alternative  of  a  settlement  of  the  debt  in 
money.  This  great  argument  in  its  favor 
ultimately  overcame  the  scruples  of  all 
parties.  After  five  months  spent  in  nego- 
tiation, Sir  Joseph  wrote  to  inform  Mr. 
Secretary  Blathwayte  that  the  Duke  of  York 
had  consented  to  accede  to  Penn's  request. 
All  that  now  remained  was  the  arrangement 
of  details.  But  this  task  occupied  another 
term  of  five  months.  The  chief  questions 
which  came  up  for  discussion  had  reference 
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to  the  boundaries  and  the  constitutions. 
The  agents  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  heard 
by  the  Privy  Council;  Mr.  Burke  appeared 
on  behalf  of  his  noble  employer,  and  both 
parties  laid  objections  to  the  boundary  line 
as  drawn  by  the  friends  of  Penn.  The  ge- 
ography of  the  American  continent  was  then 
very  imperfectly  known,  even  to  the  men 
who  had  to  dispose  of  it  in  parcels  almost 
as  large  as  kingdoms;  and  the  charters  of 
nearly  all  the  proprietors  were  drawn  up  so 
as  to  lead  to  vexatious  after-disputes.  Penn's 
counsel  made  the  best  of  their  position,  their 
client  being  anxious  to  obtain  a  well-marked 
line  of  separation  from  the  lands  of  his 
neighbors,  and  especially  from  those  of  the 
Catholic  lord  of  Maryland ;  but  the  parties 
could  not  2^ree,  and  the  grant  was  finally 
made  out  with  no  proper  understanding  of 
the  questions  in  dispute,  in  the  hope  that  the 
proprietors  would  themselves  be  able  to  ar- 
range their  differences.  This  omission  led 
to  endless  disputes. 

The  terms  of  the  charter  then  came  on 
for  consideration.  Penn  had  forgotten  some 
of  the  less  liberal  laws  and  usages  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  took  occasion  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  adding  a  number  of  clauses 
to  the  charter.  They  expressly  reserved  all 
the  royal  privileges.  They  provided  for  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  all  Questions  of 
trade  and  commerce.  They  maae  it  imper- 
ative that  all  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature 
should  be  submitted  to  the  King  and  his 
council,  without  whose  formal  sanction  they 
would  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  Above  all, 
they  reserved  to  the  mother  country  the  full 
right  to  Ifvy  taxes  and  customs.  The  Bishop 
of  London  got  a  clause  inserted  claiming 
security  for  the  National  Church.  An  in- 
stance how  little  Penn*s  tolerant  spirit  was 
understood  in  his  own  day ! 

All  these  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  submitted 
the  draft  of  a  charter  to  the  King,  constitut- 
ing Penn  absolute  proprietor  of  the  province. 
Charles  at  once  set  his  signature  to  the  doc- 
ument— ^which  bears  date  January  27, 1682 — 
being  only  too  happy  to  cancel  a  large  and 
troublesome  debt  so  easily. 

A  council  was  called  for  the  fifth  of  March 
at  Whitehall,  which  Penn  was  summoned  to 
attend.  The  King  was  present,  but  the  pe- 
titioner neither  doffed  his  hat  nor  bent  his 
knee  before  the  majesty  of  England.  Charles 
seems  to  have  been  rather  amused  with  his 
eccentric  and  unique  courtier,  if  a  story 
which  obtained  currency  at  that  time  may 
be  credited.     As  Penn  stood  bonneted  in 


the  royal  presence,  he  observed  the  King 
remove  bis  hat ;  at  which,  it  is  said,  he  ob- 
served, **  Friend  Charles,  why  dost  thou  not 
keep  on  thy  hat?*'  To  which  his  majesty 
replied,  laughing,  "It  is  the  custom  of  this 
place  for  only  one  person  to  remain  covered 
at  a  time.'* 

At  this  council  the  charter  was  finally 
issued.  The  name  which  Penn  had  fix^ 
on  for  his  province  was  New  Wales,  on  ac- 
count of  its  mountainous  character.  But 
Secretary  Blathwayte,  a  Welshman,  objected 
to  have  the  Quaker  country  called  after  his 
native  land;  the  new  proprietor  then  pro- 
posed Sylvania,  on  account  of  its  magnifi- 
cent forests;  and  to  this  the  King  himself 
added  Penn,  in  honor  of  the  great  admiral. 
It  was  a  happy  combination — ^the  Forest 
Land  of  Pennl  The  proprietor,  however, 
fearful  lest  it  would  appear  an  instance  of 
vanity  in  him  to  have  allowed  a  large  prin- 
cipality to  be  called  after  his  family,  appealed 
to  the  King,  and  offered  twenty  guineas  to 
the  Secretary,  to  have  it  altered.  Had  he 
appealed  to  Blathwayte  and  bribed  the  King, 
he  might  have  succeeded.  As  it  was,  Charles 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the 
name;  and  the  patent  was  issued  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  document  itself— the  germ  of  a  great 
nation — is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  written  on  rolls  of 
strong  parchment,  in  the  old  English  hand- 
writing, each  line  underscored  with  red  ink; 
the  borders  are  gorgeously  emblazoned  with 
heraldic  devices,  and  the  top  of  the  first 
sheet  exhibits  a  finely-executed  portrait  of 
his  majesty,  still  in  a  state  of  excellent  pres- 
ervation; It  briefly  sets  forth  the  nature  and 
reasons  of  the  grant,  and  loosely  describes 
the  boundaries  of  the  province.  This  docu- 
ment, although  not  yet  two  centuries  old,  is 
already  regarded  with  a  sort  of  veneration. 

To  Penn  himself  the  granting  of  his 
petition  was  the  great  event  of  his  life.  He 
knew  the  grandeur  of  his  own  designs, 
Sidney  felt  that  the  cause  of  freedom  was  at 
issue;  but  l^e,  with  a  simpler  philosophy 
rising  to  a  higher  generalization,  felt  that 
the  question  involved  no  less  than  the  cause , 
of  God.  A  more  than  usually  profound 
religious  sentiment  swayed  his  mind  while 
waiting  the  turns  of  this  negotiation :  he  saw 
how  completely  a  false  step,  a  rash  word,  an 
imprudent  concession,  might  put  the  whole 
of  his  great  scheme  in  peril.  When  the 
charter  was  issued  he  could  exclaim — "God 
hath  given  it  to  me  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
.  .  He  will  bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of  a 
nation." 
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ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  CHARTER. 


THE  following  is  the  text,  as  it  appears  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Colonial  Records, 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  was  granted  in  1682  by  Charles 
the  Second,  King  of  England,  to  William 
Penn,  constituting  him  perhaps  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  of  his  time  in  the  world, 
owner  in  fee  simple  of,  more  than  thirty 
millions  acres  of  land — the  entire  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  words  printed  in  capi- 
tals represent  those  in  capital  letters  and  also 
the  larger  words  in  the  original  text  as  they 
occur.  The  spelling  is  varied,  at  times 
unique,  and  capital  letters  are  used  somewhat 
at  random ;  but  the  meaning  was  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  satisfactory  to  William  Penn. 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  BY  THE  GRACE 
OF  GOD  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c..  To  all  to  whome 
these  presents  shall  come  GREETING.  Whereas 
our  Trustie  and  well  beloved  Subject,  William  Penn, 
Esquire,  sonn  and  heire  of  Sir  William  Penn,  de- 
ceased, out  of  a  commendable  desire  to  enlarge  our 
English  Empire,  and  promote  such  usefull  comodities 
as  may  bee  of  benefitt  to  us  and  our  Dominions,  as 
alsoe  to  reduce  the  Savage  Natives  by  gentle  and  iust 
manners  to  the  love  of  civill  Societie  and  Christian 
Religion  hath  humbley  besought  leave  of  vs  to  trans- 
port an  ample  colonic  vnto  a  certaine  Countrey  here- 
inafter described  in  the  partes  of  America  not  yet  cul- 
tevated  and  planted.  And  hath  likewise  humbley 
besought  our  Royall  majestic  to  give  grant,  and  con- 
'firme  all  the  said  countrey  with  certaine  priviledges 
and  Jurisdiccons  requisite  for  the  good  Government 
and  saftie  of  the  said  Countrey  and  Colonic,  to  him 
and  his  heires  forever.  KNOW  YEE,  therefore,  that 
wee,  favouring  the  petition  and  good  purpose  of  the 
said  William  Penn,  and  haveing  regard  to  the  mem- 
orie  and  meritts  of  his  late  father,  in  divers  services, 
and  perticulerly  to  his  conduct,  courage  and  discretion 
vnder  our  dearest  brother,  James  Duke  of  Vorke,  in 
that  signall  battell  and  victorie,  fought  and  obteyned 
against  the  Dutch  fleete,  comanded  by  the  Heer  Van 
Opdam,  in  the  yeare  One  thousand  six  hundred  sixtie 
five,  in  consideration  thereof  of  our  special  grace,  cer- 
taine knowledge  and  meere  motion.  Have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  this  our  present  Charter,  for  vs,  our 
heires  and  successors,  Doe  give  and  grant  unto  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes  all  that 
tract  or  parte  of  land  in  America,  with  all  the  Islands 
therein  conteyned,  as  the  same  is  bounded  on  the 
East  by  Delaware  River,  from  twelve  miles  distance, 
Northwarde  of  New  Castle  Towne  unto  the  three  and 
fortieth  degree  of  Northern  latitude  if  the  said  River 
doeth  extend  soe  farre  Northwards;  But  if  the  said 
River  shall  not  extend  soe  farre  Northward,  then  by 
the  said  River  soe  farr  as  it  doth  extend,  and  from  the 
head  of  the  said  River  the  Easteme  bounds  are  to  bee 
determined  by  a  meridian  line,  to  bee  drawn  from  the 
head  of  the  said  River  vnto  the  said  three  and  fortieth 
degree,  the  said  lands  to  extend  Westwards,  five  de- 
grees in  longitude,  to  bee  computed  from  the  said 
Easteme  Bounds,  and  the  said  lands  to  bee  bounded 
on  the  North,  by  the  beginning  of  the  three  and 
fortieth  degree  of  Noi  them  latitude,  and  on  the  south, 
by  a  circle  drawne  at  twelve  miles,  distance  from  New 
Castle  Northwards,  and  Westwards  vnto  the  begining 
of  the  fortieth  degree  of  Northerne  Latitude;  and  then 


by  a  streight  line  Westwards,  to  the  limitt  of  Longi- 
tude above  menconed.  WEE  DOE  alsoe  give  and 
grant  vnto  the  said  WilKam  Penn,  his  heires  and  as- 
signes, the  free  and  vndisturbed  vse,  and  continuance 
in  and  passage  into  and  out  of  all  and  singular  Ports, 
harbours,  Bayes,  waters,  rivers,  Isles  and  Inletts,  be- 
longing vnto  or  leading  to  and  from  the  Countrey,  or 
Islands  aforesaid;  and  all  the  soyle,  lands,  fields, 
woods,  vnderwoods,  mountaines,  hills,  fenns.  Isles, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  waters,  rivuletts,  Bays  and  Inletts,  scit- 
uate  or  being  within  or  belonging  vnto  the  Limitts 
and  Bounds  aforesaid  togeather  with  the  fishing  of  all 
sortes  of  fish,  whales,  sturgeons,  and  all  Royall  and 
other  fishes  in  the  sea,  bayes,  Inletts,  waters  or  Rivers, 
within  the  premises,  and  the  fish  therein  taken,  and 
alsoe  all  veines,  mines  and  quarries,  as  well  discovered 
as  not  discovered,  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gemms  and  pre- 
tious  Stones,  and  all  other  whatsoever,  stones,  meuUs, 
or  of  any  other  thing  or  matter  whatsoever,  found  or 
to  bee  found  within  the  Countrey,  Isles,  or  Limitts 
aforesaid;  and  him  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heires 
and  assignes,  WEE  DOE,  by  this  our  Royall  Charter, 
for  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  make,  create  and 
constitute  the  true  and  absolute  proprietaries  of  the 
Countrey  aforesaid,  and  of  all  other,  the  premises, 
saving  alwayes  to  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  the 
faith  and  allegiance  of  the  said  William  Penn,  his 
heires  and  assignes,  and  of  all  other,  the  proprietaries 
tenants  and  Inhabitants  that  are,  or  shall  be  within  the 
Territories  and  precincts  aforesaid;  apd  saving  alsoe 
vnto  vs,  our  heires  and  Successors,  the  Sovreignity  of 
the  aforesaid  Countrey,  TO  HAVE,  hold  and  possesse 
and  enioy  the  said  tract  ot  Land,  Countrey,  Isles, 
Inletts  and  other  the  premises,  vnto  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes,  to  the  only  proper  vse 
and  behoofe  of  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assignes  forever.  To  bee  holden  of  vs,  our  heires 
and  Successors,  Kings  of  England,  as  of  our  Castle 
of  Windsor,  i»  our  County  of  Berks,  in  free  and 
comon  socage  by  fealty  only  for  all  services,  and  not 
in  Capite  or  by  Knights  service,  Yeelding  and  paying 
therefor  to  us,  our  heires  and  Successors,  two  Beaver 
Skins  to  bee  delivered  att  our  said  Castle  of  W^indsor, 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  every  yeare ;  and  also 
the  fifth  parte  of  all  Gold  and  silver  Oare,  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  happen  to  bee  found*  i^ithin  the 
Limitts  aforesaid,  cleare  of  all  charges,  and  of  our 
further  grace  certaine  knowledge  and  meere  mocon, 
wee  have  thought  fitt  to  Erect,  and  wee  doe  hereby 
Erect  the  aforesaid  Countrey  and  Islands,  into  a 
province  and  Seignorie,  and  doe  call  itt  Peusilvania, 
and  soe  from  henceforth  wee  will  have  itt  called,  and 
forasmuch  as  wee  have  hereby  made,  and  ordeyned 
the  aforesaid  William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes, 
the  true  and  absolute  Proprietaries  of  all  the  L^nds 
and  Dominions  aforesaid.  KNOW  YEE  therefore, 
that  wee  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
fidelitie,  wisedome,  Justice  and  provident  circumspec- 
con  of  the  said  William  Penn,  for  vs,  our  heires  and 
successors,  Doe  grant  free,  full  and  absolute  power, 
by  vertue  of  these  presents  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and 
to  his  and  their  Deputies,  and  Lieutenants,  for  the 
good  and  happy  government  of  the  said  Countrey,  to 
ordeyne,  make,  enact  and  vnder  his  and  their  Scales 
to  publish  any  Laws  whatsoever,  for  the  raising  ol 
money  for  the  publick  vse  of  the  said  province,  or  for 
any  other  end  apperteyning  either  vnto  the  publick 
state  peace,  or  safety  of  the  said  Countrey,  or  vnto 
the  pnvate  vtility  of  perticular  persons,  according  vnto 
their  best  discretions,  by  and  with  the  advise,  assent 
and  approbacon  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  Countrey, 
or  the  greater  parte  of  them,  or  of  their  Delegates  or 
Deputies,  whom  for  the  Enacting  of  the  said  Lawes, 
when,  and  as  often  as  need  shall  require.    WEE 
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WILL,  that  the  said  William  Tcnn,  and  his  heires 
shall  assemble  in  such  sort  and  forme  as  to  him  and 
them  shall  seeme  best,  and  the  same  lawes  duely  to 
execute  vnto,  and  upon  all  people  within  the  said 
Countrey  and  limitts  thereof;  and  WEE  do  likewise 
give  and  grant  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  and  his 
Keires,  and  to  his  and  their  Deputies  and  lieutenants, 
such  power  and  authoritie  to  appoint  and  establish 
any  Judges,  and  Justices,  magistrates  and  officers 
whatsoever,  for  what  causes  soever,  for  the  probates 
of  wills  and  for  the  granting  of  administracons  within 
the  precincts  aforesaid,  and  with  what  power  soever, 
and  in  such  forme  as  to  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his 
heires,  shall  seeme  most  convenient.  Alsoe  to  remitt, 
release,  pardon  and  abolish,  whether  before  Judge- 
ment or  after,  all  crimes  and  offences,  whatsoever 
comitted  within  the  said  Countrey,  against  the  said 
Lawes,  treason  and  wilfull  and  malitious  murder  onely 
excepted ;  and  in  those  cases,  to  grant  reprieves  untill 
our  pleasure  may  bee  knowne  therein,  and  to  doe  all 
and  every  other  thing  and  things  which  vnto  the  com- 
pleate  establishment  of  Justice  vnto  Courts  and 
Tribunalls,  formes  of  Judicature  and  manner  of  pro- 
ceedings doe  belong,  altho'  in  these  presents  expresse 
mencon  bee  not  made  thereof;  and  by  Judges  by 
them  delegated  to  award  processe,  hold  pleas  and 
determine  in  all  the  said  Courts  and  Tribunalls,  all 
accons,  suits  and  causes  whatsoever,  as  well  criminall 
as  dvill,  personall,  reall  and  mixt,  which  Lawes  soe 
as  aforesaid,  to  bee  published,  Our  pleasure  is,  and 
soe  Wee  enioyne  require  and  coniand  shall  bee  most 
absolute  and  avaylable  in  law,  and  that  all  the  Liege 
people  and  Subjects  of  vs,  our  heires  and  successors, 
doe  observe  and  keepe  the  same  inviolable  in  those 
partes,  soe  farr  as  they  concerne  them,  vnder  the  paine 
therein  expressed,  or  to  bee  expressed.  Provided; 
Nevertheles,  that  the  said  Lawes  bee  consonant  to 
reason,  and  bee  not  repugnant  or  contrarie,  but  as 
neere  as  conveniently  may  bee  agreeable  to  the  Lawes, 
ttatutes  and  rights  of  this  our  Kingdome  of  England, 
and  saveing  and  reserving  to  vs,  our  heires  and  suc- 
cessors, the  receiving,  heareing  and  determining  of  the 
appeale  and  appeales,  of  all  or  any  person  or  persons, 
of,  in  or  belonging  to  the  territories  aforesaid,  or 
touching  any  Judgement  to  bee  there  made  or  given. 
— And  forasmuch  as  in  the- Government  of  soe  great 
a  Countrey,  sudden  accidents  doe  often  happen, 
whereunto  itt  will  bee  qecessarie  to  apply  a  remedie 
before  the  freeholders  of  the  said  Province,  or  their 
Delegates  or  Deputies  can  bee  assembled  to  the  make- 
ing  of  Lawes,  neither  will  itt  be  convenient  thai  in- 
stantly vnto  every  such  emergent  occasion,  soe  greate 
a  multitude  should  be  called  together.  Therefore,  for 
the  better  Government  of  the  said  Countrey,  WEE 
WILL,  and  ordeyne,  and  by  these  presents  for  vs, 
cor  heires  and  successors.  Doe  grant  vnto  the  said 
William  Penn,  and  his  heires,  by  themselves  or  by 
their  magistrates  and  officers,  in  that  behalfe,  duely  to 
bee  ordeyned  as  aforesaid,  to  make  and  constitute,  fitt 
and  wholesome  ordinances  from  time  to  time  within 
the  said  Countrey,  to  bee  kept  and  observed  as  well 
for  the  preservacon  of  the  peace,  as  for  the  better 
government  of  the  people  there  inhabiung,  and  pub- 
Eckly  to  notifie  the  sam  J,  to  all  persons  whome  the 
same  doeth  or  any  way  may  concerne,  which  ordi- 
nances our  will  and  pleasure  is,  shall  be  observed 
inviolably  within  the  said  Province,  vnder  paines 
therein  to  bee  expressed,  soe  as  the  said  ordinances 
bee  consonant  to  reason  and  bee  not  repugnant  nor 
contrary,  but  soe  farre  as  conveniently  may  bee  agree- 
able with  the  Lawes  of  our  kingdome  of  Ehigland, 
and  soe  as  the  said  ordinances  be  not  extended  in  any 
sort  to  bind,  charge  or  take  away  the  right  or  interest 
of  any  person  or  persons,  for  or  in  their  life,  members, 


freehold,  goods  or  Chattells;  and  our  further  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  the  Lawes  for  regulateing  and  govern- 
ing of  propertie,  within  the  said  Province,  as  well  for 
the  descent  and  enioyment  of  lands,  as  likewise  for 
the  enioyment  and  succession  of  goods  and  Chattells, 
and  likewise  as  to  felonies,  shall  bee  and  continue  the 
same  as  shall  bee  for  the  time  being,  by  the  generall 
course  of  the  Law  in  our  Kingdome  of  England,  vntill 
the  said  Lawes  shall  bee  altered  by  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heires  or  assignes,  and  by  the  freemen  of  the 
said  Province,  their  Delegates  or  Deputies,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them.  And  to  the  End  the  said 
William  Penn,  or  heires,  or  other,  the  Planters, 
Owners  or  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Province,  may  not 
att  any  time  hereafter,  by  misconstrucon  of  the  powers 
aforesaid,  through  inadvertiencie  or  designe,  depart 
from  that  feith  and  due  allegiance  whicli  by  the  Lawes 
of  this  our  Realme  of  England,  they  and  all  our  sub- 
iects,  in  our  Dominions  and  Territories,  always  owe 
vnto  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  by  colour  of  any 
extent  or  largenesse  of  powers  hereby  given,  or  pre- 
tended to  bee  given,  or  by  force  or  colour  of  any  lathes 
hereafter  to  bee  made  in  the  said  Province,  by  virtue 
of  any  such  powers.  Our  further  will  and  pleasure 
is,  that  a  transcript  or  Duplicate  of  all  lawes  which 
shall  bee  soe  as  aforesaid,  made  and  published  within 
the  said  province,  shall  within  five  yeares  after  the 
makeing  thereof,  be  transmitted  and  delivered  to  the 
privy  Councell,  for  the  time  being,  of  vs,  our  heires 
and  successors;  and  if  any  of  the  said  Lawes  within 
the  space  of  six  moneths,  after  that  they  shall  be  soe 
transmitted  and  delivered,  bee  declared  by  vs,  our 
heires  and  successors,  in  our  or  their  privy  Councell, 
inconsistent  with  the  sovereignety  or  lawfull  preroga- 
tive of  vs,  our  heires  or  successors,  or  contrary  to  the 
faith  and  allegiance  due  by  the  legall  Government  of 
this  realme,  from  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his  heires, 
or  of  the  Planters  and  Inhabitants  of  the  said  province ; 
and  that  therevpon  any  of  the  said  Lawes  shall  bee 
adiuged  and  declared  to  bee  void  by  vs,  our  heires  or 
successors,  vnder  our  or  their  Privy  Scale,  that  then, 
and  from  thenceforth  such  Lawes  concerning  which 
such  Judgement  and  declaracon  shall  bee  made,  shall 
become  voyd,  otherwise  the  said  lawes  soe  transmitted, 
shall  remaine  and  stand  in  full  force  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaneing  thereof.  Furthermore,  that 
this  new  Colony  may  the  more  happily  increase,  by 
the  multitude  of  people  resorting  thither :  THERE- 
FORE, WEE,  for  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  doe 
give  and  grant  by  these  presents,  power  Hcence  and 
libertie  vnto  all  the  liege  people  and  subjects,  both 
present  and  future  of  vs,  our  heires  and  successors, 
excepting  those  who  shall  bee  especially  forbidden,  to 
transport  themselves  and  families  vnto  the  said 
Countrey,  with  such  convenient  shipping,  as  by  the 
lawes  of  this,  our  kingdome  of  England,  they  ought 
to  vse  with  fitting  provisions  paying  only  the  customes 
therefore  due,  and  there  to  settle  themselves,  dwelt 
and  inhabitt  and  plant  for  the  publick  and  their  own 
private  advantage;  AND  FURTHERMORE,  that 
our  subiects  may  bee  the  rather  encouraged  to  under- 
take this  expedicon  with  ready  and  cheerfull  mindes. 
KNOW  YEE,  that  wee  of  our  especial  grace  certaine 
knowledge  and  meere  mocon,  Doe  give  and  grant 
by  vertue  of  these  presents,  as  well  vnto  the  said 
William  Penn  and  his  heires,  as  to  all  others  who  shall 
from  time  to  time  repaire  vnto  the  said  Countrey,  with 
a  purpose  to  inhabitt  there,  or  to  trade  with  the  natives 
of  the  said  Countrey,  full  license  to  lade  and  freight 
in  any  Ports  whatsoever  of  vs,  our  heires  and  succes- 
sors, according  to  the  lawes  made,  or  to  be  made 
within  our  kingdome  of  England,  and  into  the  said 
Countrey,  by  them,  theire  servants  or  assignes,  to 
transport  all  and  singular  theire  wares,  goods  and 


merchandizes,  as  likewise,  all  sorts  of  graine  whatso- 
ever, and  all  other  things  whatsoever  necessary  for 
food  or  cloathing,  not  phibited  by  the  lawes  and 
Statutes  of  ovir  kingdomes  and  Dominions,  to  be 
carryed  out  of  the  said  kingdomes  without  any  lett  or 
molestacon  of  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  or  of  any 
the  officers  of  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  saveing 
alwayes  to  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  the  legall 
impossitons,  customes  and  other  duties  and  payments 
for  the  said  wares  and  merchandize,  by  any  law  or 
statute  due  or  to  be  due  to  vs,  our  heires  and  succes- 
sors. AND  WEE  DOE  further  for  vs,  our  heires 
and  Successors,  give  and  grant  vnto  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes,  free  and  absolute  power 
to  Divide  the  said  Countrey,  and  Islands,  into 
Townes,  Hundreds  and  Counties,  and  to  erect  and 
incorporate  Townes  into  Borroughs,  and  Borroughs 
into  Citties,  and  to  make  and  constitute  ffaires  and  mar- 
ketts  therein,  with  all  other  convenient  privileges  and 
imunities  according  to  the  meritt  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  ffittnes  of  the  places ;  &  to  doe  all  and  every 
other  thing  and  things  touching  the  premises  which  to 
him  or  them  shall  seeme  requisite,  and  meet,  albeit 
they  be  such  as  of  their  owne  nature  might  otherwise 
require  a  more  especiall  comandment  and  warrant, 
then  in  these  presents  is  expressed.  WEE  WILL 
ALSOE,  and  by  these  presents  for  vs,  our  heires  and 
successors,  WEE  doe  give  and  grant  licence  by  this 
our  charter,  vnto  the  said  Wlliam  Penn,  his  heires 
and  assignes,  and  to  all  inhabitants  and  dwellers  in 
pvince  aforesaid,  both  present,  and  to  come  to  import 
or  vnlade  by  themselves  or  their  Servants,  ffactors  or 
assignes,  all  merchandizes  and  goods  whatsoever,  that 
shall  arise  of  the  fruites  and  comodities  of  the  said 
province,  either  by  Land  or  Sea,  into  any  of  the  Ports 
of  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  in  our  kingdome  of 
England,  and  not  into  any  other  countrey  whatsoever. 
And  WEE  give  him  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  said 
goods  in  the  said  ports,  and  if  need  bee,  within  one 
yeare  next  after  the  unladeing  of  the  same,  to  lade  the 
said  merchandizes  and  goods  again  into  the  same  or 
other  shipps,  and  to  export  the  same  into  any  other 
Cbuntreys,  either  of  our  Dominions  or  fforreigne, 
according  to  lawe :  Provided  alwayes,  that  they  pay 
such,  customes  and  imposicons,  subsidies  and  duties 
for  the  same  to  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  as  the 
rest  of  our  subiects  of  our  kingdome  of  England,  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  bound  to  pay,  and  doe  observe 
the  acts  of  Navigation  and  other  lawes  in  that  behalfe 
made.  AND  FURTHERMORE,  of  our  more 
ample  and  especiall  grace,  certain  knowledge  and 
meere  motion,  WEE  DOE,  for.vs,  our  heires  and 
snecessors.  Grant  vnto  the  said  William  Penn,  his 
heires  and  assignes,  full  and  absolute  power  and 
authoritie,  to  make,  erect  and  constitute  within  the  said 
province,  and  the  Isles  and  Isletts- aforesaid,  such  and 
soe  many  Seaports,  harbours.  Creeks,  Havens,  Keyes 
and  other  places,  for  discharge  and  vnladeing  of 
goods,  &  merchandize  out  of  the  shipps,  boates  and 
other  vessells,  and  Ladeing  them  in  such  and  socf 
many  places,  and  with  such  rights,  Jurisdiccons,  liber- 
ties and  priviledges  unto  the  said  ports,  belonging  as 
to  him  or  them,  shall  seeme  most  expedient,  and  that 
all  and  singuler  the  shipps,  boates  and  other  vessells, 
which  shall  come  for  merchandize  and  trade,  vnto  the 
said  pvince,  or  out  of  the  same  shall  depart,  shall  be 
laden  or  vnladen  onely  att  such  ports  as  shall  be 
erected  and  constituted  by  the  said  William  Penn,  his 
heires  and  assignes,  any  vse,  custome  or  other  thing 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  PROVIDED,  that 
the  said  William  Penn  and  his  heires,  and  the  Lieuten- 
ants and  Governors  for  the  time  being,  shall  admitt 
and  receive  in  and  about  all  such  ports,  havens. 
Creeks  and  Keyes,  all  oflficers  and  their  Deputies, 
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who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  Saimers  or  Comissioners  of  our  customes, 
for  the  time  being.  AND  WEE  DOE  further  ap- 
point and  ordaine,  and  by  these  presents  for  vs,  our 
heires  and  successors,  WEE  DOE  grant  vnto  the  said 
William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes,  that  he  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes,  may,  from 
time  to  time  forever,  have  and  enioy  the  customes  and 
subsidies  in  the  ports,  harbours  and  other  Creeks,  and 
places  aforesaid,  within  the  pvince  aforesaid,  payable 
or  due  for  merchandizes  and  wares,  there  to  b«  laded 
and  vnladed,  the  said  customes  and  subsidies  to  be 
reasonably  assessed,  vpon  any  occasion  by  themselues, 
and  the  people  there  as  aforesaid,  to  be  assembled  to 
whom  WEE  give  power,  bv  these  presents  for  vs,  our 
heires  and  successors,  vpon  iust  cause,  and  in  due 
pporcon,  to  assesse  and  impose  the  same,  saveing 
vnto  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  such  imposcons 
and  customes  as  by  act  of  parliament  are  and  shall  be 
appointed;  and  it  is  our  further  will  and  pleasure, 
that  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes, 
shall  from  time  to  time  constitute  and  appoint  an 
attorney  or  agent,  to  reside  in  or  neare  our  Citty  of 
London,  who  shall  make  knowne  the  place  where  he 
shall  dwell  or  may  be  found,  vnto  the  Clerks  of  Our 
privy  Counsell,  for  the  time  being,  or  one  of  them, 
and  shall  be  ready  to  appeare  in  any  of  our  Courts  att 
Westminister,  to  answer  for  any  misdemeanors  that 
shall  be  comitted,  or  by  any  wilfull  default  or  n^lect 
pmitted  by  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heires  or 
assignes,  against  our  Lawes  of  Trade  or  Navigacon, 
and  after  it  shall  be  ascertained  in  any  of  our  said 
Courts,  what  damages  WEE  or  our  heires  or  succes- 
sors shall  haue  sustained,  by  such  default  or  neglect, 
the  said  William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes,  shall 
pay  the  same  within  one  yeare  after  such  taxacon  and 
demand  thereof,  from  such  attorney,  or  in  case  there 
shall  be  noe  such  attorney,  by  the  space  of  one  yeare, 
or  such  attorney  shall  not  make  payment  ot  such 
damages,  within  the  space  of  one  yeare,  and  answer 
such  other  forfeitures  and  penalties  within  the  said 
time,  as  by  the  acts  of  parliament  in  England,  are  or 
shall  be  pvided,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  presents ;  Then  it  shall  be  lawfule 
for  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  to  seize  and  Resume 
the  government  of  the  said  pvince  or  Countrey,  and 
the  same  to  retaine  until  payment  shall  be  made 
thereof.  But  notwithstanding  any  such  seizure  or 
resumption  of  the  Government,  nothing  concerening 
the  propriety  or  ownership  of  any  Lands,  Tenements 
or  other  hereditaments,  or  goods,  or  chattels  of  any 
the  adventurers.  Planters  or  owners,  other  then  the 
respective  offenders  there,  shall  be  any  way  affected 
or  molested  thereby:  PROVIDED  alwayes,  and  our 
will  and  pleasure  is  that  neither  the  said  William 
Penn  nor  his  heires,  nor  any  other  the  inhitants  of  the 
said  pvince,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  haue  or  main- 
tain any  correspondence  with  any  other  king,  prince 
or  State,  or  with  any  of  theire  subiects,  who  shall  then 
be  in  warr  against  vs,  our  heires  or  successors;  Nor 
shall  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his  heires,  or  any 
other  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  pvince,  make  warre 
or  doe  any  act  of  hosdlitie  against  any  other  king, 
prince  or  state,  or  any  of  their  Subiects,  who  shall  then 
be  in  league  or  amity  with  vs,  our  heires  or  successors. 
And  because  in  soe  remote  a  Countrey,  and  scituate 
neare  many  Barbarous  Nations,  the  incursions  as  well 
of  the  savages  themselues,  as  of  other  enemies,  pirates 
and  Robbers,  may  pbably  be  feared.  Therefore, 
WEE  have  given  and  for  vs,  our  heires  and  succes- 
sors. Dot  give  power  by  these  presents  vnto  the  said 
William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes,  by  themselues  or 
their  Captaines  or  other,  their  oncers  to  levy,  muster 
and  traine  all  sorts  of  men,  of  what  condicon,  or  where- 
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soever  borne,  in  the  said  pvince  of  Pensylvania, 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  make  warr  and  pursue  the 
enemies  and  Robbers  aforesaid,  as  well  by  Sea  as  by 
Land,  yea,  even  without  the  Limits  of  the  said  pvince, 
and  by  God's  assistance,  to  vanquish  and  take  them, 
and  being  taken,  to  put  them  to  death  by  the  law  of 
Warr,  or  to  save  them  att  theire  pleasure,  and  to  doe 
all  and  every  other  act  and  thing,  which  to  the  charge 
and  office  of  a  Captaine  genersill  of  an  Army,  l^- 
longeth  or  hath  accustomed  to  belong,  as  fully  ffreely 
as  any  dptaine  Generall  of  an  Army,  hath  ever  had 
the  same.  AND  FURTHERMORE,  of  our  espec- 
ial! grace  and  of  our  certaine  knowledg  and  meere 
motion,  WEE  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents  for  vs,  our  neires  and  successors.  Doe  give 
and  grant  vnto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heires  and 
assignee,  iiill  and  absolute  power,  licence  and  author- 
itie.  That  he  the  said  Willian\  Penn,  his  heires  and 
Assignes,  from  time  to  time  hereafter  forever,  att  his 
or  theire  will  and  pleasure,  may  assigne,  alien,  grant, 
demise  or  infeoffe  of  the  premises,  soe  many,  and  such 
partes  and  parcells  to  him  or  them,  that  shall  be  will- 
ing to  purchase  the  same,  as  they  shall  thinke  ffitt. 
TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  to  them,  the  said  per- 
son and  persons  willing  to*  take  or  purchase,  theire 
heires  and  assignes,  in  ffee  simple  or  fifeetaile,  or  for 
the  terme  of  life,  or  Hues,  or  yeares,  to  be  held  of  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes,  as  of  the 
said  Seigniory  of  Windsor,  by  such  services,  customes 
and  rents,  as  shall  seeme  ffitt  to  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes,  and  not  imediately  of 
vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  and  to  the  same  person 
or  persons,  and  to  all  and  every  of  them,  WEE  DOE 
give  and  grant  by  these  presents,  for  vs,  our  heires  and 
successors,  Licence,  authoritie  and  power,  that  such 
person  or  persons  may  take  the  premisses  or  any  par- 
cell  thereof,  of  the  aforesaid  William  Penn,  his  heires 
or  assignes,  and  the  same  hold  to  themselues,  their 
heires  and  assignes,  in  what  estate  of  inheritance 
soever,  in  ffee  simple,,  or  in  ffeetaile  or  otherwise,  as 
to  him  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes, 
shall  seem  expedient.  The  Statutes  made  in  the 
parliament  of  Edward,  some  of  king  Henry,  late  king 
of  England,  our  predecessors,  comonly  called  the 
Statute  Quia  Emptores  terrarum,  lately  published  in 
our  kingdome  of  England,  in  any  wise  notwithstand- 
ing, and  by  these  presents,  WEE  give  and  grant 
licence  vnto  the  said  William  Penn,  and  his  heires, 
likewise  to  all  and  every  such  person  and  persons  to 
whom  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his  heires,  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter,  grant  any  estate  of  inheritance  as 
aforesaid,  to  erect  any  parcells  of  Land  within  the 

gvince  aforesaid,  into  manners,  by  and  with  the 
cence  to  be  first  had  and  obteyned  for  that  purpose, 
vnder  the  hand  and  seale  of  the  said  William  Penn, 
or  his  heires,  and  in  every  of  the  said  mannors,  to 
haue  and  to  hold  a  Court  Baron,  with  all  thinges 
whatsoever,  which  to  a  Court  Baron  do  belong ;  and 
to  haue  and  to  hold  view  of  flfirank-pledge,  for  the 
coDservacon  of  the  peace,  and  the  better  government 
of  those  partes  by  themselves  or  their  Stewarts,  or  by 
the  Lords  for  the  time  being,  of  other  mannors  to  be 
deputed  when  they  shall  be  erected,  and  in  the  same, 
to  vse  all  things  belonging  to  view  of  ffrank-pledge ; 
and  WEE  doe  further  grant  licence  and  authoritie 
that  every  such  person  and  persons,  who  shall  erect 
any  such  mannor  or  mannors  as  aforesaid,  shall  or 
may  grant  all  or  any  parte  of  his  said  lands  to  any 
person  or  persons,  in  ffee  simple  or  any  other  estate  of 
inheritance,  to  be  held  of  the  said  mannors^  respec- 
tively, soe  as  noe  further  tenui-es  shall  be  created,  but 
that  vpon  all  further  and  other  alienacons  thereafter, 
to  be  made  the  said  lands  soe  aliened,  shall  be  held 


of  the  same  Lord  and  his  heires,  of  whom  the  alien 
did  then  before  hold,  and  by  the  like,  rents  and 
services,  which  were  before  due  and  accustomed. 
And  further,  our  pleasure  is  and  by  these  presents  for 
vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  WEE  doe  Covenant 
and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  William  Penn,  and  his 
heires  and  assignes,  that  WEE,  our  heires  and  succes- 
sors, shall  att  no  time  hereafter  sett  or  make,  or  cause 
to  be  sett,  any  imposicon,  custome  or  other  taxacon, 
rate  or  contribucon  whatsoever,  in  and  upon  the 
dwellers  and  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  pvince,  for 
their  lands,  tenements,  goods  or  chattels,  within  the 
said  province,  or  in  and  vpon  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dize within  the  said  pvince,  or  to  be  laden  or  vnladen 
within  the  ports  or  harbours  of  the  said  pvince,  vnles 
the  same  be  with  the  consent  of  the  pprietary,  or 
chiefe  Governor  and  Assembly,  or  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  England.  And  our  pleasure  is,  and  for  us 
our  heires  and  successors,  WEE  charge  and  comand, 
that  this  our  Declaracon,  shall  from  hencefovward  be 
received  and  allowed  from  time  to  time  in  all  our 
Courts,  and  before  all  the  Judges  of  vs,  our  heires 
and  successors,  for  a  sufficient  and  lawful  discharge, 
payment  and  acquittance,  comanding  all  and  singular 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  vs,  our  heires  and  succes- 
sors, and  enioyneing  them  vpon  paine  of  our  high 
displeasure,  that  they  doe  not  presume  att  any  time  to 
attempt  any  thing  to  the  contrary  of  the  premises,  or 
that  they  doe  in  any  sort  withstand  the  same,  but  that 
they  bee  att  all  times  aiding  and  assisting  as  is  fitting 
vnto  the  said  William  Penn,  and  his  heires,  and  to 
the  inhabitants  and  merchants  of  the  pvince  aforesaid, 
their  servants,  ministers,  ffiictors  and  assignes,  in  the 
full  vse  and  fruition  of  the  beneffitt  of  this  our 
Charter :  And  our  further  pleasure  is.  And  WEE  doe 
hereby,  for  vs,  our  heires  and  successors,  charge  and 
require  that  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  pvince, 
to  the  number  of  Twenty,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  desirous,  and  shall  by  any  writeing  or  by  any  pson 
deputed  for  them,  signify  such  their  desire  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  any  preacher  or  preachers  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  said  Bishop,  may  be  sent  vnto 
them  for  their  instruccon,  that  then  such  preacher  or 
preachers,  shall  and  may  be  and  reside  within  the 
said  pvince,  without  any  Deniall  or  molestacon  what- 
soever; and  if  pchance  it  should  happen  hereafter, 
any  doubts  or  questions  should  arise  concemeing  the 
true  sence  &  meaning  of  any  word,  clause  or  sentence, 
conteyned  in  this  our  present  charter,  WEE  WILL 
ordaine  and  comand,  that  att  all  times  and  in  all 
things  such  interpretacon  be  made  thereof,  and 
allowed  in  any  of  our  Courts  whatsoever,  as  shall  be 
adiudged  most  advantageous  and  favourable  unto  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  heires  and  assignes:  PRO- 
VIDED alwayes,  that  no  interpretacon  be  admitted 
thereof,  by  which  the  allegiance  due  vnto  vs,  our 
heires  and  successors,  may  suffer  any  preiudice  or 
diminucon,  although  expres  mencon  be  not  made  in 
these  presents,  of  the  true  yearly  value  or  certainty  of 
the  premisses,  or  of  any  parte  thereof,  or  of  other 
guifts  and  grants  made  by  vs,  our  pgenitors  or  prede- 
cessors, vnto  the  s^iid  William  Penn,  or  any  Statute, 
act,  ordinance,  pvision,  pclamacon  or  restraint  hereto- 
fore, had  made,  published,  ordained  or  pvided,  or  any 
other  thing,  cause  or  matter  whatsoever  to  the  contrary 
thereof,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  In  Witness 
whereof  WEE  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be 
made  patents,  Witness  our  selfe  at  Westminster,  the 
fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  yeare 
of  our  Reigne. 

By  Writt  of  privy  Seale. 

John  Shaler,  chv'. 

xxvij  die  Janry,  1682,  Fir. 
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J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


FEW  persons  who  may  receive  this  issue 
of  The  Jonrnal  Yf'xW  fail  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  memorable  trial  of  Willian  Penn, 
which  is  given  in  full  elsewhere,  a  trial  that 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  ever  held 
on  English  soil,  established  the  status  of  the 
jury  under  the  English  laws.  The  chapter 
•upon  the  Charter  of  Pennsylvania  will  also 
be  widely  read,  and  the  original  text  of  the 
charter  itself  will  be  examined  with  much 
interest.  The  large  space  given  to  our 
series  of  William  Penn  Papers  renders  this, 
in  some  degree,  a  Bi-Centennial  number. 

Dr.  Wickersham  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark.  After  a  short  trip  through 
Switzerland  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  im- 
paired somewhat  by  the  climate  of  Copen- 
hagen, he  is  at  this  writing  homeward 
bound.  Though  the  salary  of  the  honora- 
ble office  he  held  was  large,  it  could  make 
but  little  amends  for  absence  from  the  at- 
tractive surroundings  of  his  Pennsylvania 
home.  Arrangements  are  making  by  his 
numerous  friends  for  a  public  reception  in 
Philadelphia  upon  his  return.  The  Journal^ 
in  behalf  of  the  educational  element  of  the 
State,  bids  Jiim  hearty  Welcome  home  ! 


William  H.  Allen,  for  twenty-seven 
years  President  of  Girard  College,  died  Aug. 
29,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  educational  pursuits  from  his  grad- 
uation to  the  time  of  his  death,  except  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock  has  resumed,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  his  weekly  series  of  free 
lectures  on  botanical  subjects*,  delivered  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Those 
heretofore  delivered  have  been  of  marked 
interest,  dealing,  as  they  do,  so  ably  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  life;  and,  judging  from  the 
subjects  announced,  this  will  continue  to  be 
their  distinguishing  feature.  Among  the  sub- 
jects already  presented,  and  those  yet  to  be 
discussed,  are,  **How  Vegetation  Protects 


the  Earth,  and  Influences  Rainfall  ;*  *  "  What 
the  Roots  Do,  and  How  They  Do  It:" 
"American  Timber  and  its  Special  Value;'* 
"Sick  Plants;*'  "Strength  and  Durability 
of  Timber;"  "The  Plants  Eaten  by  Other 
Nations."  The  grounds  around  Horticul- 
tural Hall  are  now  very  attractive,  and  a 
profitable  and  enjoyable  afternoon  can  be 
spent,  by  teachers  and  others  who  may  chance 
to  be. in  Philadelphia  on  Saturdays,  in.look- 
ing  at  the  beauties  pf  nature  and  listening  to 
the  scientific  explanation  of  some  of  the 
wonders  of  plant  life. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  interested  in 
rapid  addition,  etc.,  is  called  to  the  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  id  this  number  of  this 
valuable  little  hand-book  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Squires,  principal  of  one  of  the  ward 
schools  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  class  from 
the  school  of  Mr.  Squires  that  gave  the  ex- 
hibition .before  the  State  Association  at 
Pottsville  in  July  last.  The  little  book  he 
presents  will  be  found  of  great  use  by  those 
desirous  of  reforming  their  methods  of 
teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules. 


The  article  in  this  issue  on  "  Pennsylvania 
Out  West,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Hickok,  former  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  loses  none  of 
his  old-time  interest  in  the  educational 
work,  and  would  guard  with  jealous  care 
the  good  name  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  annual  report  of  Supt.  A.  J.  Davis 
has  the  following  paragraphs  upon  the  topic 
of  professional  reading.  It  shows  generous 
variety  in  the  choice  of  periodicals,  and  that 
good  books  on  teaching  are  widely  read  in 
Clarion  county.     Says  the  report : 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was,  "  How  many 
works  on  teaching  do  you  own?'*  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  who  reported,  nineteen 
answered  "  none  ;'*  twenty-one  answered  "  one;'* 
forty-three,  " two ;" thirty-seven,  "three;"  twen- 
ty-five, "four  ;**  nine,  "  five;"  nine,  "six  ;"  two, 
■'seven  ;"  one,  "eight;"  and  one,  "ten:"  mak- 
440  books  on  teaching  owned  by  these  teachers. 

In  1878,  Page's  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching"  was  selected  as  the  work  for  our 
teachers  to  read.  Terms  were  made  with  the 
publishers  to  supply  them  at  dealers'  wholesale 
rates.  About  1 50  copies  were  purchased  by  the 
teachers  of  our  county.  Since  that  year  a  new 
work  has  been  selected  each  year,  and  similar 
terms  secured.  The  book  read  1879-80,  was 
Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching ; 
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in  1880-81,  "Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country 
Schools."  and  for  1881-82  and  '83,  Baldwin's 
School  Management  has  been  selected.  Of  the 
work  last  named,  over  two  hundred  copies  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

To  the  question,  "  What  educational  periodi- 
cals do  you  read  regularly  T  58  responded,  Com- 
mon Sense ;  44,  Teachers*  Institute ;  36,  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal ;  1 5,  Normal  Teacher ; 
10,  Educational  Review;  10,  School  Herald;  5, 
Practical  Teacher;  5,  Primary  Teacher;  4, 
School  Master;  4,  New  York  School  Journal;  4, 
National  Journal  of  Education  ;  2,  School  Room; 
2,  Scholar's  Companion ;  2,  Home  and  School ; 
2,  First  Teaching ;  1,  Normal  Monthly;  i,  Louis- 
iana Journal  of  Education;  i,  Penman's  Art 
Journal;  i,  Penman's  Guide;  and  i,  Chau- 
tauquan — 215  in  all.  Several  teachers  subscribe 
for  as  many  as  five  papers.  Forty-four  confessed 
that  they  did  not  read  any  educational  periodi- 
cals regularly.  As,  in  some  cases,  several  mem- 
bers of  a  family  probably  read  the  same  periodi- 
cal, the  number  of  educational  journals  sub- 
scribed for  in  this  county  is  below  rather  than 
above  215. 


In  this  Bi-Centennial  year  of  grace,  1882, 
much  should  be  done  to  enlighten  the  be- 
nighted ignorance  of  the  average  Pennsyl- 
vanian  upon  the  life  and  character  of  William 
Penn;  nor  should  his  moulding  influence 
upon  our  free  institutions,  both  State  and 
National,  be  anywhere  forgotten.  No  op- 
portunities for  this  work  will  be  presented 
that  are  so  favorable  as  those  afforded  by 
the  Teachers'  County  Institutes  during  the 
next  three  months.  These  are  important 
centres  from  which  to  reach  the  schools 
everywhere;  and  Pennsylvania  owes  too 
much  to  her  great  and  good  Founder  to  have 
any  large  association  of  teachers  within  her 
borders  pass  him  by,  in  this  memorable  an- 
niversary ^ear,  without  thought  or  mention. 
An  evening  or  other  proper  period  should 
be  set  apart  in  the  programme  of  each 
Teachers'  Institute  for  consideration  of  his 
character  and  life-work,  in  itself  and  in  its 
influence  in  shaping  our  form  of  govern- 
ment both  State  and  National — for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  owes 
much  to  William  Penn's  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  laws  thereto  appended  in 
1682.  A  leading  paper  should  be  read,  to 
be  followed  by  remarks  by  a  dozen  or  more 
persons  who  had  been  previously  requested 
by  the  Superintendent  to  make  preparation 
upon  this  topic. 

If  a  paper  should  be  desired  from  abroad, 
we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  that  by 
Miss  Marianna  Gibbons,  care  Philadelphia 
Times y  Philadelphia,  on  the  **  Life  and 
Timtfs  of  William  Penn."  We  do  not,  at 
this  writing,  know  that  she  can  go  into  the 
Institute  field ;   nor  have  we  any  request 


I  from  her  to  announce  her  name  in  this  con- 
nection. But  Superintendents  desiring  to 
give  prominence  to  the  great  anniversary 
may,  we  think,  by  addressing  her,  be  able 
to  make  definite  arrangements  in  the  matter 
at  moderate  cost. 


WM.  PENN  AND  HIS  CHARTER. 


Ui 


THE  great  men  of  every  nation,"  says 
Binney,  ''whether  sages,  warriors, 
lawgivers,  artists,  or  authors,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  landmarks  of  its  history. 
Their  characters  are  among  its  invaluable 
treasures ;  and  as  they  pass  away,  each  fur-, 
nishing  his  contribution  to  the  universal  fund 
of  moral  and  intellectual  wealth,  they  en- 
large the  circle  of  benefactions  to  mankind 
by  leaving  imperishable  examples  of  virtue. 
For  the  rich  legacy  of  their  fame,  surviving 
generations,  in  bestowing  the  meed  of  praise 
which  is  due,  but  magnify  their  own  posses- 
sions. To  consecrate  and  defend  their  mem- 
ory, is  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of 
those  who  come  after  them." 

**In  modern  history,"  says  Hayes,  **the 
title  of  the  Founder  has  been,  it  may  be 
said,  exclusively  bestowed  upon  the  illustri- 
ous William  Penn.  In  the  origin  of  every 
political  society,  there  have  been  some  one 
or  more  prominent  men  whose  preeminence 
is  conceded.  So  in  the  settlement  of  the 
provinces  that  now  compose  this  great  con- 
federated Union ;  in  all  of  which,  it  were 
easy  to  point  out  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
respective  communities,  who  gave  them  their 
form  and  pressure,  and  shaped  their  special 
destiny.  But  in  no  other  instance  ha^  any 
great  man  stood  forth  in  such  high  relief, 
in  relation  to  the  beginning  and  establish- 
ment of  a  commonwealth,  .as  William  Penn 
in  regard  to  Pennsylvania.  By  acquiring  a 
charter  title,  as  proprietary — a  title  to  the 
government  as  well  as  the  soil — by  having 
his  name  inscribed  upon  the  territory — by 
mainly  contributing  to  its  first  settlement, 
and  by  organizing  its  government  with  sig- 
nal wisdom  and  ability,  he  is  more  emphati- 
cally cognizable  as  the  Founder  of  this  State, 
than  has  ever  occurred  to  any  other  person- 
age, with  respecjt  to  any  state  or  kingdom 
of  which  authentic  history  bears  record. 
This  is  a  glorious  distinction  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania ;  and  well  may 
she  boast  of  her  Founder;  for  a  purer,  braver, 
gentler,  and  more  generous  nature,  hasjarely 
appeared  to  bless  mankind  by  his  good 
deeds,  and  refresh  the  world  with  his  bene- 
ficent example." 

The  patron  saint  of  Pennsylvania  is  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  this,  indeed,  with  propriety. 
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since  to  no  other  man  does  she  owe  so  great 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  No  grander  character 
has  ever  been  within  her  borders,  be  it  for  a 
day  or  for  a  life-time.  American  history 
boasts  no  nobler  name  than  his ;  the  history 
of  England  has  no  more  glowing  page  than 
that  which  tells  of  his  heroic  struggle  with 
the  powers  of  darkness  in  Church  and  State; 
and  the  record' of  the  World's  progress  is 
brighter  for  the  chapter  which  he  made  pos- 
sible in  the  founding  of  his  Free  Common- 
wealth. And  yet — revered  as  is  his  mem- 
ory—his character  and  work  are,  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  abiding  influence,  far  too 
little  known  or  appreciated  in  these  days  and 
in  this  land  of  political  and  religious  free- 
dom, which  has  been  in  so  great  degree  an 
heritage  from  himself.  In  the  realm  of  his- 
tory, as  in  that  of  nature,  distance  is  an 
element  essential  to  the  proper  estimate  of 
any  figure  of  colossal  proportions.  As  Wil- 
liam Penn  stands  apart  from  us  to-day,  with 
two  centuries  of  unparalleled  progress  of  the 
race  between,  the  world  is  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  greatness  of  this  man, 
who,  upon  the  dark  background  of  an  evil 
age,"  shines  resplendent  in  the  lustre  of  un- 
sullied virtue." 

The  original  Charter — the  identical  doc- 
ument which  William  Penn  received  from 
the  hands  of  Charles  the  Second  after  many 
months  of  weary  waiting,  uncertainty  and 
vexatious  delay — is  still  to  be  seen  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Harrisburg.  The 
entire  Charter  is  written  in  a  single  para- 
graph, which  is  carried  along  through  four 
large  sheets  of  parchment.  These  are 
placed  side  by  side  and  framed  solidly 
against  the  wall  in  the  small  office  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary-s— the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  the  most  important  historical  docu- 
ment to  be  found  in  America,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, for  which  it  prepared  the  way, 
antedating  this  latter  document  by  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  It  may  be  examined 
here  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  by  visitors. 
Even  those  who  knowing  its  history  and 
the  moulding  influence  it  has,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  exerted  upon  our  American 
institutions,  wonder  at  its  well-preserved 
freshness  as  they  stand  before  it  with  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  remarkable  docu- 
ment. 

Imagine  a  fire  to  break  out  suddenly  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  just 
west  of  the  Capitol  Building.  Nothing 
could  save  this  precious  parchment  from 
utter  destruction.  What  insurance — though 
it  were  for  millions  of  dollars — could  ever 


make  good  the  irreparable  loss  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  United  States,  to  the  World, 
waking  more  and  more  to  an  appreciation 
of  its  meaning  and  its  value  as  a  factor  in 
the  progress  of  the  race  I  It  should' no 
longer  be  thus  recklessly  exposed  to  this 
probability  of  destruction  by  accident,  but 
should  be  removed  to  Independence  Hall,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  it  should  be  open  to 
the  public  view,  under  plate  glass,  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  best  fire-proof  that  can  be 
secured,  properly  constructed  for  its  exhi- 
bition and  preservation.  It  would  there  be 
seen  yearly  by  a  thousand  times  the  number  of 
persons  who  now  inquire  for  it  on  Capitol 
Hill.  It  would  there  become  an  educating 
influence  in  the  line  of  patriotic  impulse, 
and  tempt  to  inquiry  into  its  grand  history. 
The  Bi-Centennial  Association  can  do  no 
better  thing  than  leave  in  Independence 
Hall  such  fire-proof  as  is  here  proposed,  as  a 
souvenir  of  this  memorable  anniversary. 

The  following  is  the  general  form  of  cele- 
bration which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Bi- 
Centennial  Association  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  for  observance  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia : 

Sunday,  October  22d,  7^<y.?.— Introductory  re- 
ligious services  recommended  to  be  held  by  the 
various  religious  bodies  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  their  respective  places  of  worship, 
with  the  delivery  of  sermons  on  the  principles 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty  introduced  into 
Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn. 

Tuesday,  Oct  24th. — Representation  of  the 
landing  of  William  Penn,  at  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn 
(now  Dock  street  wharf),  with  decorative  display 
of  the  ocean  and  river  craft  in  the  harbor  of 
Philadelphia. 

Procession  of  civic  organizations,  National, 
State  and  City  Departments,  and  firemen  of  the 
State,  consisting  of  the  old  firemen,  th'e  present 
steam  fire  department  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
fire  companies  generally  throughout  the  State, 
with  their  apparatus,  to  form  adjacent  to  the  site 
of  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn,  and  proceed  to  Fair- 
mount  Park.  Grand  display  of  fireworks  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  Oct  23th,— X  trades*  display, 
exhibiting  in  procession  the  industries  of  Penn- 
sylvania. (On  this  day  the  Welsh  will  give  their 
competitive  singing  at  Wm.  C.  Allison's  build- 
ing.) In  the  evening,  moving  historical  tab- 
leaux, through  the  streets  of  the  city,  representing 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania ; 
also  allegorical,  classic  and  poetical  tableaux 
and  legends,  with  exhibition  of  electric  lights 
and  torchlight  parade. 

Thursday,  Oct  26th^ — Grand  musical  festi- 
vals, by  the  various  singing  societies  of  the  city, 
and  State,  including  the  Welsh  and  Germans. 
Grand  display  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commanderies  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  Pennsylvania.  Parade 
in  the  day  and  reception  in  the  evening.  Grand 
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regatta  on  the  Schuylkill,  g^and  bicyle  meet 
and  review  in  Fainnount  Park.  Also  displays  of 
the  national  sports  of  the  nations  that  settled 
Pennsylvania :  prizes  to  be  offered  to  the  most 
successful  participants. 

Friday,  Oct  27th,  —  Military  display,  with 
grand  review  of  land  and  naval  forces — ^infantry, 
cavalry,  and  ardllerv.  Grand  reception  in  the 
evening  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  and  general  illumination. 


PITTSBURGH  RAPID  ARITHMETIC. 


THE  wide-spread  interest  in>«rhat  isbec6m- 
ing  generally  known  as  the  "Pittsburgh 
Method  *'  of  teaching  elementary  arithmetic 
justifies  some  extended  extracts  from  ''  Do- 
lan's  Drill  Tables/'  a  thin  hand-book  of 
thirty-six  pages,  just  received  from  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  J.  C.  Dolan,  principal  of  the  Han- 
cock School,  Pittsburgh.  The  little  book 
represents  much  intelligent  labor  and  pains- 
taking ei^riment,  and  will  afford  teachers 
who  are  desirous  of  making  sure  and  rapid 
work  in  the  four  fundamental  rules,  such 
help  as  they  will  appreciate.  Says  the  author : 
The  general  adm  in  the  following  Tables  is  to 
develop  thought  and  the  power  of  expressing  it. 
The  special  aim  is  to  systematize  the  work  of 
teaching  the  foiu:  fundamental  rules  of  Arithme- 
tic. To  secure  this  twofold  object,  the  Tables 
are  adapted  on  one  side  to  the  different  steps  of 
intellectual  growth,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
usual  requirements  of  the  school-room.  On  the 
side  next  the  intellect,  we  find  variety,  repeti- 
tion, profession,  gradation,  and  completeness. 
On  the  side  next  the  school-room,  we  find  simplv 
adaptation.  This  adaptation  extends  to  both 
graded  and  ungraded  schools,  and  to  pupils  of 
every  degree  of  industry,  ability,  and  advance- 
ment. In  the  use  of  the  Tables,  the  element  of 
time  is  called  in  to  indicate  a  rate  of  speed  sup- 
posed to  maintain  an  equilibrium  amongst  the 
mculties.  Rhythm  is  introduced  to  acconi  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  energy.  A  persistent  writ- 
ing of  answers  is  required  to  develop  written  ex- 
pression. And  a  constant  record  ofeach  pupil's 
advancement  is  kept  to  foster  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion. When  the  teacher  considers  the  design 
and  scope  of  this  plan,  he  will  readily  appreci- 
ate the  difference  between  the  resJ  and  the 
apparent  progress  of  his  pupils :  and  he  will  not 
feel  disappointed  if,  at  first,  the  special  work  of 
.Arithmetic  appears  to  advance  but  slowly. 
^  Minute  directions  are  then  given  for  the 
use  of  the  "Tables"  in  the  school-room, 
these  not  occupying  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  pages,  but  representing  fifteen  months 
of  varied  practical  work.  From  the  pages 
of  ''Suggestions"  we  take  the  following 
paragraph : 

The  special  province  of  these  tables  is  simply 
to  aid  in  teachmg  the  four  fundamental  rules  in 
Written  Arithmetic.    They  are  not  intended  to 


take  the  place  of  anything  that  has  hitherto  been 
published  on  this  subject ;  neither  are  they  in- 
tended to  release  the  teacher  from  his  personal 
and  individual  responsibility  in  teaching  this, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  Arithmetic.  They  as- 
sume that  the.  pupil  is  at  least  seven  years  of 
age,  and  that  he  hais  had  a  preparatory  drill  in 
abstract  number,  based  upon  concrete  objects. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  append  a  few  remarks  illustrating  the 
general  principles  governing  the  proper  use  of 
concrete  objects  as'a  means  of  developing  num- 
ber in  the  abstract.  And  although  the  article  is 
necessarily  brief,  it  is  believed  that  teachers  who 
will  read  and  study  it,  need  never  go  far  astray 
in  the  use  of  concrete  objects  as  a  means  of  devel- 
oping numerical  ideas.  The  Tables  themselves 
have  been  constructed  with  ereat  care,  and  at  a 
cost  of  an  immense  amount  otlabor.  Their  strong 
points  do  not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  they  soon 
manifest  themselves  in  the  steady  progress 
and  advancement  of  the  pupil.  The  secret  of 
their  success  lies  in  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
intelligent  practice  afforded  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  It  is  not  essential  to  success  that  the 
teacher  should  know  how  the  Tables  are  con- 
structed. All  that  he  needs  to  know  is  how  to 
use  them.  They  are  based  upon  psychological 
laws,  and  if  the  teacher  follows  the  mstructions 
given  in  the  Manual,  the  Tables  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OUT  WEST. 


THE  opening  address  at  the  Denver,  Col- 
orado, "Mining  Exposition,"  August 
ist,  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley, 
Member  of  Congress  from  one  of  our  Phila- 
delphia districts.  On  the  main  subject  the 
address  was  marked  by  all  of  Judge  Kelley's 
characteristic  impressiveness  and  force.  But 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  education  in 
Colorado  and  Massachusetts,  we  encounter 
this  astonishing  announcement  with  regard 
to  his  own  Keystone  State : 

"What  has  Colorado  done  ?  Why, her  posi- 
tion in  these  respects,  it  pains  me  to  say,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  old  Pennsylvania.  In  your  first 
Constitution  you  provide  for  a  University,  for 
an  Agricultural  Scnool,  for  other  High  Schools. 
You  have  provided,  either  in  that  Constitution, 
or  in  your  laws  (and  there  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  Pennsylvania),  for  a  Slate  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  for  county  superintendents, 
and  local  boards,  while  we  still  trust  to  local 
boards,  and  see  our  children  defrauded  of  the 
opportunities  that  come  to  them  only  once,  and 
that  in  childhood  and  youth." 

As  Pennsylvania  has  one  of  the  best  or- 
ganized and  best  administered  public  school 
systems  on  the  continent,  and  justly  stands 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  Common 
School  States  of  the  Union,  it  is  refreshing 
news  to  us  here  at  home  to  find  her  status 
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thus  given  by  one  of  her  own  sons,  before 
an  immense  audience  of  strangers,  as  radi- 
cally defective  in  so  many  essential  requis- 
ites of  a  properly-organized  school  system. 
Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  our  people 
and  the  reputation  of  the  State,  it  don't 
happen  to  be  true.  Either  the  speaker 
as  above  quoted  has  been  incorrectly  re- 
ported, or  he  is  strangely  misinformed. 

With  the  exception  oLa  "  State*'  Univer- 
sity, we  have  all  the  agencies  that  Judge 
Kelley  is  under  the  impression  we  are  with- 
out, and  in  as  good,  if  not  better  shape,  in 
some  respects,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere 
— even  Massachusetts  not  excepted.  We 
have  several  universities,  and  numerous  col- 
leges and  other  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing— literary  and  scientific — ^under  private 
and  efficient  management;  together  with 
all  Legislative  provision  needed  for  a  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  Experimental 
Farms.  Firmly  entrenched  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  we  have  a  strongly 
organized  and  well-equipped  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  with  a  State  Superin- 
tendent at  its  head,  and  also  County,  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents  of  public 
schools,  with  additional  provision  for  close 
and  efficient  local  supervision  in  each  of 
the  twenty-two  hundred  districts  of  the 
State  by  the  election  of  District  School 
Superintendents  at  the  option  of  any  or  all 
of  the  twenty-two  hundred  local  Boards  of 
School  Directors. 

From  the  origin  of  our  system  in  1834, 
up  to  1857,  we  had  an  ex  officio  State  Su- 
perintendent in  the  person  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  discharged  the 
duties  of  both  offices.  Since  1857,  we  have 
had  a  separate  School  Department,  and  a 
State  Superintendent  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  great  work  of  public  instruction,  free 
from  all  entanglement  with  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  government.  In 
1854,  the  county  superintendency,  which 
had  been  officially  recommended  in  1835, 
was  established  by  law,  and  has  been  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  ever  since ;  and  such 
supervision  subsequently  extended  to  cities 
and  boroughs — hence  the  ever-increasing 
efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  As  far 
back  as  1858,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  the 
accomplished  State  Superintendent  of  Illi- 
nois, frankly  testified  in  one  of  his  biennial 
reports,  that  ''Pennsylvania  has  the  best 
system  of  school  supervision  of  any  State  in 
the  Union.*' 

Further,  we  have  legalized  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, and  appropriations  to  aid  them; 
together  with  ten  State  Normal  Schools,  or- 


ganized on  a  colossal  scale,  and  authority 
for  two  more  when  needed.  Pennsylvania 
expends  about  eight  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  in  public  school  education,  all  of  it  the 
product  of  annual  taxation,  we  having  no 
other  resources  to  draw  upon.  The  value 
of  our  school  property  is  over  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  We  have  nearly  nine- 
teen thousand  public  schools,  more  than 
seven  thousand  of  them  being  graded 
schools — the  latter  including  some  of  the 
best  high  schools  in  the  country. 

So  far  from  being  in  the  background, 
Pennsylvania  has  been  a  pioneer,  and  in 
very  important  particulars  an  exemplar  for 
some  of  her  sister  States,  old  as  well  as  new, 
as  can  readily  be  demonstrated  from  the 
record.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  will 
not  be  deemed  immodest  to  claim  for  Penn- 
sylvania credit  for  good  intentions  at  least, 
if  nothing  more. 

But  Judge  Kelley  may  have  had  Philadel- 
phia, and  not  "Pennsylvania*'  in  his 
thoughts,  when  he  dealt  so  carelessly  in  the 
Far  West  with  the  good  name  of  his  native 
State  in  her  most  vital  interest.  There  are 
not  a  few  of  the  best  men  in  the  Centen- 
nial City  who  claim  that  his  criticisms  do 
apply  with  trenchant  force  and  justice  to 
the  First  School  District,  whose  public 
schools  were  established  in  181 8,  have  never 
had  any  organic  connection  with  the  State 
system,  and  are  still  governed  by  local 
boards,  without  the  aid  of  superintendents. 
The  truth  doubtless  is,  that  the  distinguished 
orator,  absorbed  by  his  Congressional  du- 
ties and  his  proverbial  devotedness  to  politi- 
cal economy  and  our  industrial  development, 
has  not  had  leisure  for  special  school  inves- 
tigations ;  and,  judging  the  State  by  certain 
admitted  defects  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  city  of  his  residence,  inadvertently  gave 
his  animadversions  a  broader  application 
than  was  really  intended. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know,  however, 
that  Philadelphia's  long-standing  reproach 
is  about  being  removed.  Her  leading 
school  authorities  continue  vigorous  and 
hopeful  efforts  to  secure  appropriations  by 
the  City  Councils  to  put  a  corps  of  C019- 
petent  superintendents  in  the  field,  and  as 
rapidly  as  may  be,  bring  their  schools  fully 
abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  age — a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Her  Board  of  Public  Education  has  long 
been  desirous  of  engrafting  upon  her  public 
School  System  the  essential  feature  of  super- 
vision by  experts  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
but  the  Councils,  holding  the  purse  strings, 
have    hitherto    refused    the  necessary  ap- 
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propriations.  Hence  Philadelphia  has  for 
years  been  falling  below  her  old  educational 
rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States.     May  the  day  soon  come  when  she 


will  take  her  ancient  proud  place  in  the  van 
of  the  moving  column  !  This  Bi-Centennial 
year  is  a  good  one  from  which  to  date  the 
new  era.  h.  c.  h. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  October,  1882 


-■) 


BY  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  May 
8di,  1854,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  authorized  to  designate  and  appoint  a 
General  Deputy,  who  may  perform  all  the  duties 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  case 
of  his  absence  or  a  vacancy  in  his  office.  At 
this  time  I  officially  announce  (having  by  over- 
sight neglected  to  make  the  announcement  be- 
fore) that  Deputy  Wm.  A.  Lindsey  has  been 
designated  and  appointed  as  such  General  Dep- 
uty from  the  time  of  my  entrance  upon  the  duties 
of  the  Office,  and  is  continued  as  such.  I  fur- 
ther announce  that  Deputy  Henry  Houck  is 
continued  in  the  responsible  position  of  addi- 
tional Deputy  with  all  the  duties  belonging 
thereto. 

I  also  further  announce,  to  avoid  all  confusion 
and  facilitate  prompt  attention  to  all  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Office,  that  all  communications 
whatsoever  in  regard  to  school  affairs  and  in- 
tended for  official  action,  should  be  addressed 
to  E.  E.  Higbee,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  not  to  any  other  post-office. 
And  further,  that  all  controversies  and  disputes 
niay  be  properly  considered  and  officially  de- 
cided *'ail  the  facts  must  be  made  known  to  the 
Superintendent  by  written  statements  by  the 
parties  thereto  acting  in  their  official  capacities, 
verified  by  oath  or  affirmation  if  required,  and 
accompanied  by  certified  copies  of  all  necessary 
minutes,  contracts,  orders,  or  other  documents.  ' 
E.  E.  Higbee, 
Supt,  of  Pub,  Instruction, 


TEACHERS'  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  following  are  the  dates  at  which  the  sessions 
of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  counties  named  : 


Beaver New  Brighton  . 

Bucks Doylestown . .  . 

McKean Smethport.  .    . 

Venango Franklin   .    .    . 

Berks Reading.  .    .    . 

Cameron Emporium  .  .    . 

Crawfor  d Meadville .   .    , 

Chester West  Chester .  , 

Cumberiand  ....  Cadisle .   .    .    . 

Lawrence New  Casde.  .   , 

Lehigh Allentown  .  .    , 

Montgomery ....  iNorristown.  .    , 

York York 

Erie .   .    . 


.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  16. 
.  Oct.  23. 
.  Oct.  23. 
.  Oct.  23. 
.  Oct.  30. 
.  Oct.  30. 
.  Oct.  30. 
.  Oct.  30. 
.  Oct.  30. 
.  Oct.  30. 
.  Nov.  6. 
,  Nov.  13. 
.  Nov.  20. 
.  Nov.  20. 


Lancaster Lancaster  .    . 

Delaware Media   .    .    . 

Franklin Chambersbuig 

Lebanon Lebanon Nov.  20. 

Northampton.  .    .    .  Easton Nov.  20. 

Mifflin Lewistown Nov.  27. 


Clinton Lock  Haven  ....  Nov.  28. 

Adams Gettysburg Dec.  4. 

Bedford Bedford Dec.  4. 

Huntingdon  .... ....  Dec.  4. 

Lackawanna ....  Scranton Dec.  4. 

Clearfield Clearfield Dec.  11. 

Juniata Mifflintown Dec.  ii. 

Bradford Towanda Dec.  18. 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk  .    .    .  Dec.  18. 

Dauphin Harrisburg    ....  Dec.  18. 

Forest Tionesta Dec.  18. 

Fulton McConhellsburg  .    .  Dec.  18. 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barre ....  Dec.  18. 

Lycoming Williarosport ....  Dec.  18. 

Perry New  Bloomfield  .    .  Dec.  18. 

Schuylkill Pottsville Dec.  18. 

Union Mifflinburg   ....  Dec.  18. 

Westmoreland  .    .    ,  Greensburg  ....  Dec.  18. 

Armstrong Kittanning Dec.  25. 

Butler Butler Dec.  25. 

Centre Bellefonte Dec.  25. 

Fayette Uniontown   ....  Dec.  25.* 

Jefferson Brookville Dec.  25. 

Somerset  .    .    .    .    .  Somerset Dec.  25. 

Washington  ....  Washington Dec.  25. 

Wyoming Tunkhannock.  .  .    .  Dec.  25. 

Clarion Clarion Dec.  26. 

Snyder Middlebui^ Dec.  26. 

Columbia  .....  Bloomsburg  ....  Jan.  i,  '83. 

Monroe Stroudsburg  .    .    .    .Jan.  i, '83. 

Montour Danville Jan.  i,  '83. 

Wayne Honesdale Jan.  i,  '83. 

Pike Milford Jan.  2,  '83. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES. 


3326  Lizzie  M.  Holt .  .    . 

3327  Emma  Hulme  .    .    . 

3328  Mary  Jones  .... 

3329  Mazie  Neumont . .  . 
3-^10  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brown.  . 
33  J  I.  Sarah  E.  I^wis.  .  . 
333a  Alma  E.  Wales.  .    . 

3333  R.  B.  Glatfelter.  .    . 

3334  H  N.  W.  Hoyt.  .  . 
3J5S  A.  B.  Coble  .... 
3236  Michael  Hensel.  .  . 
3337  (i.  A.  Pinkerton  .  . 
33381 W.  E.  Hill 

3339  Nannie  Riley.  .    .    . 

3340  Ji;  rmie  E.  Fulkerson . 
334t  iKraCady 

3342  Lile  J.  Lea  ...    . 

3343  LlvI  S.  Dougherty  . 
3344;  ('uro.  M.  Eichholtz  . 
334s  S.  B.  Smith  .... 
3346  ILS.  Wertz. 

3347 
334S 
3349 
3350 
335  J 
3352 


S.  Alice  Lees.  .  . 
John  A.  Home .  . 
M  (jrris  F.  Cawley  . 
Kva  Hamilton  .  . 
Julia  Kepler.  .  . 
S.  B.  Work  .    .    . 


Allegheny. 


McKean. 
<f 

u 

York. 

Beaver. 

Dauphin. 

<« 

<( 
Greene. 

Wayne. 
(( 

Allegheny. 
Blair. 


Delaware. 

Lancaster. 

Lehigh. 

Mercer. 

Wayne. 

Indiana. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Johnson :  Our  annual  institute 
was  held  August  28th  to  September  ist.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  nearly  450.  Miss  L.  £. 
Patridge,  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Moses  T.  Brown,  of 
Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Cald- 
well, of  Pittsburgh  Academy,  were  the  instructors,  and 
gave  great  satisfaction.  It  is  a  general  remark  among 
our  teachers  that  it  was  the  best  institute  we  have  had 
for  many  years.  The  new  school  house  of  Killbuck 
township  was  dedicated  September*4th.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful brick  building  of  four  rooms.  On  Friday  even- 
ing, September  8th,  the  new  house  in  Sterrett  town- 
ship was  dedicated.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  It  contains  a  directors'  room,  a  principaPs 
room,  fifteen  school  rooms,  and  a  hall  that  will  seat 
700.  This  hall  could  not  accommodate  nearly  all 
who  were  present  at  the  dedication. 

Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill :  Our  regular  exam- 
inations are  over,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I 
found  the  most  of  our  teachers  better  qualified  than 
they  were  last  year.  Last  year  there  were  80  failures 
out  of  481  applicants,  whereas  this  year  there  were  40 
failures  out  of  354  applicants.  The  wages  are  gener- 
ally higher  than  last  year.  In  South  Buffalo  township 
they  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  this 
year  they  have  a  six  months  term  at  ^^30  per  month, 
whilst  last  year  they  had  a  five  months  term  at  %2Z 
per  month.  The  directors  are  live,  active  men,  and 
want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Dayton  bids  fair 
to  have  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  county  this 
winter.  The  board  is  composed  of  energetic  men, 
who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  their  schools 
equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  any  others  in  the  county. 
Last  year  they  paid  $32,  this  year  they  are  paying  %^ 
per  month.  It  is  something  to  see  the  people  taking 
such  a  lively  interest  in  their  schools  as  is  the  case  in 
many  places,  whilst  it  is  painful  to  find  so  little  inter- 
est manifested  as  in  a  few  localities.  South  Bend  is 
building  two  very  fine  houses  this  fall ;  Sugar  Creek 
one;  and  many  other  townships  are  building  this 
jrear.     May  the  good  work  have  "  God  speed." 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  It  is  plain  that  we  will 
have  a  searcity  of  teachers  the  coming  term.  We 
have  raised  the  standard  of  qualification,  and  require 
the  applicants  to  measure  up  to  it.  The  Normal  In- 
stitute held  in  Bedford  by  Prof.  E.  Francis  and  the 
County  Superintendent,  was  well  attended. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  directors  and  a  large  number  of  other  citizens 
attended  the  August  examinations.  There  are  only 
six  districts  in  the  county  which  do  not  increase  the 
teachers'  salaries  this  year.  A  large  number  of  new 
school-houses  are  being  built.  Teachers  are  scarce. 
Some  old  teachers  are  becoming  very  indifferent,  and 
consequently  fail  to  obtain  certificates.  Two  of  our 
good  teachers,  Messrs.  Deck  and  Sponagle,  will  be 
sent  to  the  State  Legislature.  We  %re  sorry  to  lose 
them,  but  they  are  the  proper  persons  to  send  to  the 
Legislature. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Woodruff:  In  eight  districts  the 
schools  opened  in  August :  in  about  fifteen  others  they 
began  September  4th.  Bedminister  is  now  the  only 
district  in  the  county  that  has  the  minimum  school 
term  of  five  months. 

Butler. — Supt.  Murtland :  Four  hundred  and  four 
applicants  have  been  examined,  of  whom  ninety-one 
were  not  licensed,  some  of  them  being  under  age,  but 
most  of  them  failing  to  reach  the  standard.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  teachers,  who  were  not  engaged  in  teach- 
ing during  the  summer,  attended  school  themselves, 
and  passed  a  better  examination  than  last  year.   Mo^ 


of  the  schools  are  filled  for  the  year.  Buffalo  and 
Fairview  townships  stepped  to  the  front  and  advanced 
their  teachers'  wages  to  ^o  per  month ;  Middlesex  to 
;^33.  Similar  advances  made  have  been  made  else- 
where, but  we  have  not  been  informed.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  low  wages  and  short  terms  are  causing 
many  of  our  best  teachers  to  engage  in  other  occupa- 
tions. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Balliet ;  Good  teachers  are  scarce. 
Salaries  are  slowly  rising.  Mahoning,  E^ast  Perni, 
Towamensing  and  Lower  Towamensing,  have  raised 
salaries  several  dollars  per  month,  'niese  districts 
ought  to  pay  at  least  t\o  per  month  more  than  they 
are  paying.  A  new  school-house  is  building  at  Mill- 
port, in  Lower  Towamensing,  and  also  one  at  Nes- 
quehoning.  The  directors  are  making  as  good  ap- 
pointments as  can  be  made  with  the  salaries  paid. 
Our  best  schools  are  supplied  with  good  teachers.  The 
Principals  appointed  to  our  High  Schools  are  all  men 
of  experience  and  culture,  of  whom  good  work  may 
be  expected.  Most  of  our  schools  were  opened 
September  4th. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf:  Curtin,  Gregg,  Snow  Shoe, 
and  Worth  Districts,  are  building  new  nouses ;  Belle- 
fonte,  Philipsbui^,  Unionville,  and  Worth  have  ren- 
ovated and  improved  their  houses;  and  the  desire 
for  improvement  seems  to  be  spreading. 

Clarion. — Supt.  Davis :  Applicants  for  license  to 
teach  are  less  numerous  than  in  former  years.  A 
greater  number  of  young  teachers  than  ever  before 
are  attending  State  Normal  Schools,  chiefly  at  Edin- 
boro,  Penna.,  and  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Clearfield.  —  Supt.  McQuown:  Twenty-eight 
school-houses  have  bee»  supplied  with  patent  furni- 
ture during  the  month.  An  advance  in  teachers'  sal- 
aries has  l^en  made  in  almost  every  district.  Wages 
in  the  rural  districts  now  range  from  %2^  to  I40. 

Crawford.  —  Supt.  Chamberlain  r  Mead  and 
Way^e  townships  are  each  building  first-class  brick 
school-houses,  to  be  finished  and  furnished  in  the  most 
approved  style.  Half  of  all  the  brick  school-houses  in 
the  county  have  been  built  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  During  August  the  annual  examinations 
of  teachers  were  held  for  a  territory  sustaining  258 
schools;  only  1 55  applicants  presented  themsetves, 
of  whom  15  were  rejected.  A  few  were  licensed  in 
the  Spring,  and  some  hold  professional  or  permanent 
certificates  and  Normal  School  diplomas,  so  that  the 
schools  will  probably  be  supplied  with  teachers  for 
the  winter ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  stubborn  fact  that 
very  soon  there  must  be  a  greater  increase  ol  wages 
or  the  schools  must  close. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  La  Ross :  Lykens  borough  and 
Williamstown  supplied  their  High  Schools  with  Mc- 
Donough's  Lunar  Tellurian,  whilst  for  the  Berrysburg 
High  School  a  fine  cabinet  organ  has  lately  been  pro- 
cured. A  general  interest  in  improvements  appears 
to  be  manifested  throughout  the  county. 

Fayette. — Supt.  Ritenour :  New  school-houses 
are  being  erected  in  Perry,  Franklin,  Dunbar,  North 
Union,  South  Salt-Lick,  and  Spring  Hill  districts. 
The  Connellsville  school -building  has  been  supplied 
with  new  and  improved  furniture,  and  otherwise  re- 
paired. The  wages  of  teachers  have  been  advanced 
in  several  districts  of  the  county. 

Juniata.— Supt.  Smith :  The  directors  of  Delaware 
township  are  determined  not  to  stand  still.  Having 
new  brick  houses  in  every  district  but  two,  they  are 
commencing  now  to  introduce  the  best  furniture  where 
they  failed  to  get  it  in  the  first  place.  Salem  school  is 
to  have  a  new  outfit  of  furniture.  In  almost  every 
district  in  the  several  townships  and  boroughs  the 
housed  have  been  examined,  and,  where  needed,  re- 
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paired  and  renovated,  scrubbed  and  white-washed. 
Our  regular  examinations  are  over.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  applicants  had  never  taught  before,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  had  made  special  preparation  for 
the  work.  The  attendance  of  directors  and  citizens 
being  unusually  large,  the  examinations  were  very 
interesting. 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Brooks :  The  district  of  Oly- 
phant  has  accepted  a  plan  from  an  architect  for  a 
graded  school  building  which  will  accommodate  four 
hundred  pupils.  The  work  has  been  commenced  and 
is  being  rapidly  pushed. 

LEHiGir. — Supt.  Knauss:  A  series  of  regular  ex- 
aminations has  been  held.  The  supply  of  teachers  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  demand.  Thirty-eight  per  cent. 
of  all  the  applicants  examined  are  beginners,  of  whom 
42  per  cent-  were  rejected.  The  examinations  were 
well  attended  by  directors  and  citi/ens.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  meetings  of  teachers  and 
directors,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools,  in  nearly 
every  district.  '  The  school  board  of  Coplay  borough 
has  adopted  the  "  Free  Text-Book  System"  which  is 
to  go  into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  present  term. 
The  school-house  of  this  borough  was  repaired  and 
painted  inside  and  outside.  At  Hokendauqua  a  large 
addition  is  being  built  to  the  one-story  school-house. 
After  this  addition  is  completed  the  building  will  have 
the  form  of  the  letter  H,  and  will  contain  four  rooms, 
two  of  which  can  be  thrown  into  one  large  hall  by 
means  of  a  movable  partition.  Another  graded  school 
will  be  added.  At  Heidelburg  church  a  new  school - 
hous^  is  in  course  of  erection.  At  New  Tripoli  in 
Ly*nn  township  another  school  will  be  added,  and  two 
graded  schools  organized.  The  school-house  on  the 
"Flats,"  in  Lower  Macungie,  will  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  another  room.  The  two  rooms  vsW\  be 
separated  by  a  movable  partition.  Two  graded  schools 
will  be  organized.  South  Whitehall  town.ship  is 
building  two  school-houses,  one  at  Walbert's  Station, 
and  the  other  at  (juth's  Station,  which  creates  a  new 
sub-district. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  McClenahen:  We  want  about  27 
teachers  yet  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  county.  A 
few  of  those  examined  and  holding  the  best  certiii- 
cates  refuse  to  teach  without  an  increase  of  salary,  yet 
in  all  the  districts  but  four  the  salary  has  gone  up. 
The  figures  4  and  5  having  been  stnick  from  the  cer- 
tificate, has  kept  many  from  applying  who  otherwise 
would  have  done  so.  This,  however,  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  better  teachers  and  better 
salaries.  Our  examinations  were  well  attended  by 
directors  and  citizens ;  good  order  and  much  interest 
prevailed  throughout.  Our  Normal  School  closed 
August  1 8th.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  was 
sixty-three,  not  so  many  as  formerly,  but  the  attend- 
ance was  more  regular  and  the  interest  better.  Two 
houses  in  Menno  township  have  been  supplied  with 
■patent  furniture. 
I  NoRTHUMBERLAND.^-Supt.  Wolverton :  The  fact 

i  that,  in  most  districts,  the  wages  have  been  raised, 
j  indicates  a  growing  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  directors. 
'  This  is  true  in  some  townships  only.  The  scarcity 
of  applicants  has  some  influence  in  the  matter.  This 
scarcity  is  due  to  the  iact  that  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment can  be  obtained,  which  has  drawn  some  of  our 
best  talent  out  of  the  school-room.  The  numerous 
new  applicants  are  willing,  but  weaker  than  we  would 
desire. 

Perry. — Supt.  FHckinger:  I  held  ten  examina- 
tions during  this  month,  and  am  now  able  to  compare 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicants  this  year  with  last. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  evidence  of  im 
provemcnt  shown  by  all.     Our  teachers  are  certainly 


wide-awake  and  moving  forward  ;  such  at  least  has 
been  the  "  slogan"  most  loudly  shouted  for  some 
months,  and  it  has  been  heeded.  Our  examinations 
were  largely  attended  by  citizens  and  directors,  and 
there  was  an  educational  enthusiasm  manifest  as  never 
before.  The  salaries  are  very  m.uch  higher,  gener- 
erally,  this  year  than  last.  I  feel  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  interest  shown  by  all  persons. 

Potter. — Supt.  Buckbee:  Our  annual  institute 
met  at  LewisvUle,  August  21st.  The  number  of 
teachers  enrolled  was  greater  than  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  county.  A  new  feature  for  us  was 
"  Directors'  Day."  Nine  districts  were  represented, 
and  the  directors  present  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions. 

Snyder.— Supt.  Moyer :  The  Normal  Institute, held 
in  the  Musical  College  at  Freeburg,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  F.  C.  Moyer  and  Prof.  G.  W.  Witmyer, 
closed  a  six  weeks'  session  August  25th.  The  class 
numbered  thirty-one  ;  fourteen  of  the  seventeen  school 
districts  of  Snyder  county  were  represented.  Port 
Trevorton  will  have  a  new  2-story  brick  school-house. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Weller:  The  graded  school- 
house  being  built  at  Garret,  will  contain  three  large 
rooms,  and  will  be  the  finest  country  school-house  in 
the  county.  The  directors  of  Summit  district  are  to 
be  complimented  upon  their  management  of  school  af- 
fairs ;  they  pay  the  highest  salaries  and  have  about 
the  best  buildings  in  the  couniy.  The  local  Normal 
Schools  throughout  the  county  are  doing  good  work. 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James:  The  July  schools 
show  scarcely  50  per  cent,  of  attendance.  Directors 
and  people  are  considering  more  than  ever  the  wis- 
dom of  opening  the  schools  in  the  fall  for  a  continu- 
ous term. 

Warren. — Supt.  Arird  :  The  attendance  of  teach- 
ers at  the  County  Institute  this  year  was  25  per  cent, 
better  than  the  last  two  years.  There  wfere  210  teach- 
ers present.  The  few  directors  present  on  "  Direc- 
tors' Day  "  took  an  active  part  in  discussing  important 
questions.  Several  rooms  in  the  Warren  High  School 
have  been  repaired  and  refurnished.  To  the  Tidi- 
outd  Union  School  has  been  added  a  Normal  High 
School,  with  an  Academical,  a  Business  and  a  Nor- 
mal course.  Kinzua  has  just  completed  a  small  dis 
trict  scliool-house,  and  is  now  erecting  a  fine  two- 
story  union  school  building.  New  houses  are  alsa 
building  in  Freehold  and  in  Conewango. 

Beaver  Fali^.— Supt.  Knight :  Ground  was  broken 
May  29th,  for  a  new  school-house  on  Mulberry  street, 
and  on  the  28th  of  August  the  building  was  completed 
and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  who  pro- 
nounced it  first-class  in  every  respect.  The  building 
contains  eight  school-rooms,  an  office,  and  four  base- 
ment rooms,  one  of  which  is  designed  for  a  play-room 
in  inclement  weather.  The  rooms  are  26x32  feet. 
Each  story,  12  feet  in  height,  contains  a  cloak-room, 
furnished  with  washing  arrangements  and  water.  All 
of  the  rooms  aie  supplied  with  single  desks,  made  by 
the  Keystone  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Blackboards 
four  feet  deep  surround  the  entire  room,  and  the  win- 
dows are  hung  with  automatic  shades.  The  building 
is  ©f  brick,  with  stonfe  basement  8  feet  high.  The 
contract  price,  exclusive  of  furniture,  was  4^10,400. 
The  directors  deserye,  as  they  receive,  great  credit  for 
the  energy  and  workmanship  displayed.  Joseph  Otto, 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
beautiful  and  artistic  appearance  of  the  building,  both 
inside  and  outside,  attest  his  rank  among  school  arch- 
itects. The  appliances  for  ventilation  are  perfect  and 
also  original.  Beaver  Falls  is  now  well  provided 
with  school  buildings,  all  of  which  have  been  built 
within  the  past  ten  years. 
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THE  ROSY  CROWN. 


C  IC.  Vent  Wmml 
Words  by  D.  DottoH. 
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1.  A  *  ro  -  sy  crown  we  twine  for  thee, Of  Flo  -  ni*s  rich-est  .  treas       -        ure.    We 

2.  The  myr- tie,  thyme,  and  eg  -  Ian -tine.  One  blend -ed  wreath  <Us  -  do  scs;  And 
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lead  thee  forth  to  dance  and  glee,  To  mirth  and  youthful  pleas    -    ure. )   »j,^^  q    ^^^^    ^^ 
bid  their  fiangrant  breath  combine  With  these  em-blushingro    •    ses.  f  ' 
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Hht- 
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ro  '  sy,  the  ro-  sy        crowQ,  Take,    O    take    the    ro    -    sy,  the  ro  •  sy  crowo. 
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3.  We  bade  the  fairest  flowers  that  grow. 
Their  varied  tribute  render. 
To  shine  above  that  brow  of  snow, 
In  all  their  sunny  splendor. 
Take,  O  take,  etc. 


4.  Then  deign  to  wear  the  wreath  we  twine. 
Thy  beauteous  ringlets  shading; 
And  be  its  charms  a  type  of  thine. 
In  all  except  their  fading. 
Take,  O  take,  etc 


THREE  CHILDREN  SLIDING- 


A.  D.  1633. 


1.  Three  child -ren    slid-  ing      on       the    ice,    All  on      a       tum-mer's    day,      As 

2.  Now    had   these  chil  -  dren    been      at  home,  Or  slid  -  ing      on     dry    ground,  Ten 

3.  You      pa  •  rents   all     that    chil  -  dren  have.  And       you,  too,    that    have    none.      If 
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it        fell      out  they      all       fell      in,        ^e        rest     they     nn         a    -  way 


it        fell      out  they      all       fell      in,        The        rest     they     nn         a    -  way 

thous-and   pounds        to      pen    -    ny      one,      They      nad     not       all     been   drownfd 

you   would  have       them   safe        a  -  bwad.     Play      keep   them    safe       at    home. 
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«GraotBolwlBaMnitaMthtor||iaiaBmielaav«iacr«*]>tt  ffkviaaluttt/' fitua  whUh  this  b  tains. 


Containing  Lessons  and  Seleotions  in  Natural  FUlosopliy,  Botany,  and  Natural 
Sstory ;  with  Blackboard  Drawing  and  Written  Exercises. 

kfoXbrn  of  QeographioB,  Wall  Maps,  a  Pictorial  Chart  of  Gteographji  Bistory  of  the  United  States,  and 

Easy  Lessons  in  Popular  Science. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  MONTEITH'S  POPULAR  SCIENCE  READER. 

X.    It  Is  a  Decided  Departure  from  the  ordinary  school-reader. 

«•  Tlie  l^esaons  and  velecMonS  not  only  train  the  voice  and  furnish  entertainment  as  do  other  Readers,  but 
diey  also  educate  the  mind  and  fill  it  with  valuable  information. 

3«  Tlie  Subjects  are  such  as  observing  and  inquiring  pupils  are  most  interested  in ;  they  are  of  great  range,  and  ars 
short  and  varied ;  they  tell  of  things  in  the  air  and  in  the  water,  on  the  land  and  under  its  sur&ce,  animate  and  inanimate. 

4«    Tlie  Style  is  attractive,  and  will  lead  youi%  learners  to  further  research  and  fuller  investigation. 

S*  Xl&la  Boole  Discards  wholly  all  stories  that  are  overdrawn  or  grot^ue,  which  tend  to  intoxicate  the  imagina- 
naflODor  dwarf  the  intellect. 

Sm  It  Does  not  admit  exciting  narratives  which  make  heroes  of  men  andfboys  for  some  bloody  encounter,  horrible 
ytncity  or  levolting  crime  or  habit. 

Jm  BntltdoeS  SeelL.  by  presenting  a  number  of  easy  and  interesting  chapters  on  natural  science  and  natural  history, 
aao  by  supplementng  each  with  appropriate  sdeciions  in  prose  and  poetry  by  celebrated  authors,  to  lift  the  thoughts  and  aspira- 
rationsjoi  yung  readers  to    a  higher  plane. 

S«  Indnstry f  BraTCryy  perseverantt,  nobleness,  self-sacrifice,  dignity  of  labor,  devotion,  and  filial  affection,  have 
ibeir  exponents  in  this  book. 

9*    Xlie  ninstratlons  are  numerous,  instructive,  and  artistic. 

XO«  Valuable  Foot-notes*  with  short  sketches  of  the  authors,  and  the  pronunciation  of  words,  are  found  on 
neariy  every  page. 
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By  SDWAJCD  BHOOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
ZXT  TWO  COMFUBTE  A2nD  DZSTQTCT  S£HZES. 

BBOOKS'S  STAHDABD  NORMAL  ABITHICETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "fuller  course"  comprising  a  Prinmryf  EUmentaryy  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price^per  set,  postpaid,  % i .30. 

BBOOKS'S  UNION  NOBMAli  ABITHICETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,*'  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic.  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 
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In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
JVtw  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  ictual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Bankings  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  wnll  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressive 
teachers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  |i.  10. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  '%\.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetie  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  Tlie  Philosophy  of  Arithmetie^  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers*. 
Price,  $2.25. 

-wIcA  NE-W  BOOK  ON  PBnrSICS.*<- 


By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  Ae  field  and  presenting  the  imjx>rtant  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  tlieorieat 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate. the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  sci<?nce  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts. ;  Intermediate,  18  cts. ;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  $1.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^ 

Fewmith'e  Fngllsk  Grammare,  WestUke'R  Common   S«hool   Literature,  Wostlakc^K  How  to  Wrlt«  Letters,  Lloyd'e 

Llteratnre  fbr  Little  FolkR,  Lyte'M  Kohool*Room  Sonss  lnKtitut<-  SoiitrK  and  Institute  Glee  Book, 

Shepnard*!!  Text  Books  on  the  ConHtitiition,  PetersonN  Faniilinr  Srienee.  Peltou's 

Celebrated  Ontline  MapK,  etc.    Lytc's  Praeiical  Kook-Kcepiiig  nnd  Blankn. 

For  Particulaxs,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Piibliste,  630  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 


STEW 


JlpUGAJIOJIAJ.  fupj^IGAJIOJIS. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Revised  edition  of  1881.  By  Albert 
Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     i2mo,  half  leather,  ji.40. 

A  Geographical  Reader.     A  Collection 

of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  English  Literature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.    By  James  Johannot.     Cloth,  ;5 1.25. 

An    Historical    Reader  for   the   Use   of 

Classes  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  o(  Public  Instniction,  Balfimore, 
Md.     1 2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers.  Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff.  Price,  Complete,  with  Patent  Support- 
er, ^10. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geographies.  Based 

on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Practical  Features. 


Appleton's     Elementary 

Small,  4to,  65  cents. 


Appleton's  Higher  Geography. 
4to,  $1.50. 


Geography. — 
Large, 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  I*ractical  Writ- 
ing m  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead -Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  'Inzen,  ^i.oS;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Nuir  hers,  per  dozen.  $i.oS;  Short  Course, 
Seven  Numbers,  per  'lozen,  $1.08;  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Num!.  is  per  dozen,  $1.44. 

The    Song     Wave       A     Collection    of 

"  Choice  Music,  u  ith  Elementary  Instruction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.    80  cents. 

Studies  in  Language.    A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  "Lettc's  and  Lessons  in  Language."     By  J. 
H.  Stickncy.     25  cents. 


Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Fully  Revised 

and  corrected  to  18S2.  Thirteen  Maps,  mou(it- 
ed  in  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  ^13.25 ; 
separately,  single,  maps,  90  cents;  double, ^i..75 ; 
Key,  separately,  45  cents.  With  Appleton's 
Patent  Map  Svpporter,  $15.20. 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.     By  the 

late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
American  Revised  Edition.      $1.50. 

Die   Anna-Lise.      A   Popular  German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  German.  By 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem 
languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy.   $1.    Text  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Language  Self-TaughL     A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adapt- 
ed for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Tourists. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.    |2;  with  charts,  $2.50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French. 

Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  French  and  German  in  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  author  of  a  complete  series  of  French 
Text-books.     |i.io. 

The  Modern  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light-Line  Phonography.  Being  a 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
fect Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  best  Pho- 
netic Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenc^;raphic 
Association,  etc.    ^1.25. 

L.  L.  L.;  or,  Fifty  Law  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  Technical  Points  of  Business 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Principal  B.  and  S. 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    I1.25. 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 
of  the  i^neid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Virgil- 
ian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    I1.50. 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  PuMisliers, 

1.  3  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  7ork. 
J.  A.  M.  FASSMOHE.  Agent,  FottaviUe.  Fa. 


AMERICAN    STATESMEN. 

1.  JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS.  By  John  T.  Morse, 

Jr.    ^1.25. 

2.  ALEXANDER  HAMELTON.  By  Henry  Cabot 

Lodge.    ^1.25. 

3.  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN.    By  Dr.  H.  Von  Holst. 

$1.25. 

4.  ANDREW  JACKSON.    By  Prof.  W.  G.  Sum- 

ner, of  Yale  College.    $1.  25. 
Admirable  brief  biographies  of  leading  American 
statesmen,  in  connection  with  the  politicaJ  history  of 
the  country.     Beautiful  library  books. 

mS^ Several  other  volumes  in  preparation. 

AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER, 
I.  WASHINGTON  IRYINO.     By  Charles  D. 

Warner.    With  fine  portrait,  $1.25, 
3.  NOAH  WEBSTER.    By  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
author  of  the  "  Bodley  Books."     With  fine  por- 
trait, 1 1. 25. 

3.  HENRY  D.  THORIAU.    By  Frank  B.  San- 

born.   With  fine  steel  portrait,  $1.25. 

4.  GEORGE  RIPLEY.     By  Octavius  Brooks 

Frothingham.    Hue  steel  portrait.    I1.25. 
Excellent  brief  biographies  of  men  famous  in  Am- 
erican literature.     Beautiful  household  books>  each 
containing  a  fine  steel  portrait. 

KfS^Several  other  volumes  in  preparation. 

CHARMING  STORIES. 

By  BJORSTJERNE  BJORNSON. 

synnotFsolbaixen 

ARNE. 

A  HAPPY  BOY. 

THE  FISHER  MAIDEN. 
THE  BRIDAL  HARCH. 

16  mo,  1 1. 00  each 
The  reading  public  should  know  that  such  books 
are  a  positive  blessing,  and  like  the  songs  of  the  best 
poets,  waken  those  aspirations  that  elevate"  and  en- 
noble the  mind  and  heart. — New  England  Journal 
of  Education. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDUCATION. 

By  HARRIET  MARTINEAU.    $1.25. 

A  book  of  remarkable  wisdom,  and  full  of  sugges- 
tions of  the  greatest  value  concerning  the  training  and 
education  of  children. 

"It  should  be  read  by  all  parents,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
young." — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold^  a  thousand  times 
over,  to  parents  and  all  who  have  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren.— Philadelphia  Press,  (which  expressed  this 
opinion  in  italics.) 

*-.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid ,  on  receipt  of  price ,  by  the  Publishers ^ 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 
4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AGO. 
4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Maes. 

Will  send,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  applica- 
tion, A  Par^ait  Catalogue  of  all  their  Publi- 
cations, including  Portraits  of  several  of  their  dit- 
tinguishedAuthors,  as  follows: 

Thomas  Bailey  Alx>rich. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

Bjornsterne  Bjornson. 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Bret  Harte. 

Nathaniel    Hawthorne. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

William  D.  Howells. 

Henry  Tames,  Jr. 

Henry  wadsworth  Longfellow. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Owen  Meredith. 

Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
'     Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

John  G.  Whittier. 

In  addition  to  the  Works  of  the  above-named  An* 
thors,  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  com- 
prises the  works  of  the  following  Writers : — 

Professor  Agassi z. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  British  Poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Wordsworth. 

Dr.  John  Brown. 

Robert  Browning. 

WiLUAM  CuLLEN  Bryant  (Homer). 

John  Burroughs. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

Alice  and  Phcebe  Cary. 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Thomas  DeQuincey. 

J.  L.  DiMAN. 

James  T.  Fields. 
John  Fiske.    ' 
JoHANN  Wolfgang  Goethe. 
Anna  Jameson. 
Sarah  Orne  Jewbtt. 
T.  Starr  King. 
Lucy  Larcom. 
George  H.  Lewes. 
Lord  Macaulay. 
Montaigne. 
Elisha  Mulford. 
James  Parton. 
Pascal. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phleps. 
Adelaide  Procter. 
John  G.  Saxe. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Celia  Thaxter. 
H.  D.  Thoreau. 
George  Ticknor. 
George  E.  Waring. 
Edwin  P.  Whipple. 
Mrs.  a.  T.  D.  Whitney. 
And  hundreds  of  others. 


J$Bf*Special  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  their  Edu- 
cationalf  Law,  Medical,  and  Migious  Books,  sent  on 
application. 


Rapid  Addition  !Made  Easy  I 

«THE*PITTSBURGH*RAPID*RECKONER.» 

Containing  5.000  Graded  Problems 

— IN— 

Addition,   Subtraction,    Multiplication,  and   Division. 

PROBLEMS   CHANQBD 

By  Operating  a  Bevolying  and  Sliding  Band. 

Having  cdso  an  ADJUSTABLE  SLATE  for  Answers, 

Which  are  obtained  without  the  trouble  of  Writing  the  Problems  on  Slates. 

For  Seowring  Bapidj  Cbrreot  and  Easy  Work  in  the  FundamenUil  Rules. 

A  GREAT  SAVER  OF  TIME  FOR  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Its  taoo«8S  has  been  proren  in  the  Author's  Schools,  and  the  results  exhibited  by  a 
Class  at  the  Pottsrille  Session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  (  See  educational  jour- 
nals.! 

AT  skillful  use  of  this  book  will  produce  results  that  will  astonish  the  ordinary  worker. 

The  teacher  can  instantly  refer  to  the  corre<^  answer  in  the  Manual,  which  contains 
also  fall  instructions  in  regard  to  the  Pittsburgh  system  of  Rapid  Reckoning. 

Briee^  25  ets.    Manual,  50  eta. 

A  copy  of  the  Manual  will  be  giren  to  all  Teachers  ordering  Rapid  Reckoners  for  their 
Schools  crom  the  Author  direct.  Specimen  Copies,  with  Full  Instructions,  post-paid  for 
25  cents.    Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  


Principal  Thirteenth  Ward  Public  Schools, 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  COSHEN  DESK. 


1882. 


The  Best  Braced 
and 
Best  Doweled. 
The  Heaviest, 

Strongest, 

Handsomest,  and 

Most  Durable 

Desk  in  America. 


I  They  will  5land 
Perfectly 
Solid  and  Firm 

as  long 

as  Any  Building 

in  which 

They  are  Placed. 


18S).    -Mc  A  WmW  OP  TBB  MAHY  ADOFTEOHa.  )N-    1S8]. 

Allegheny,  Pit  tsburgh,  Altoona,  Johnstown,  Washington,  Claysville,  McKeesport,  Lock  Haven,  Smethport 
Snow-Shoe,  Greenville,  Lehighton,  Slatington,  Weissport,  Bethlehem,  Womelsdorf,  South  Easton,  Souderton, 
Towanda,  Mahanoy  City,  Hazleton,  Pittston,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Ashley,  Catawissa,  Wilkes-Barre,  etc. 

All  correspondence  promptly  attended  to.     Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

Th9  If  oble  School  Fiurnltiuro  COet 

Wilkes-Barre,  Fenna. 

Samples  of  our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  and  pretto^  REWARD 

PhcBniz  Pub.  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 


QA  Samples  of  our  NE 
0%9  CAJEDS,  12  Cents. 


Indispensable  Pooks  for  flvery  School. 

LIPPINCOTT'S 


TAey  combine  the  greatest  possible  interest  with 
appropriate  instruction. 

They  contain  a  greater  variety  of  reading-mat- 
ter than  is  usually  found  in  School  Readers, 

They  are  adapted  to  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

They  are  natural  in  method,  and  the  exercises 
progressive. 

They  stimulate  the  pupils  to  think  and  inquire, 
and  therefore  interest  and  instruct. 


They  teach  the  principles  of  natural  and  effec- 
tive reading. 

The  introduction  ^Script  Exercises  is  a  new 
feature,,  and  highly  commended  by  teachers. 

The  Language  Lessons,  accompanying  the  ex- 
ercises in  reading,  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  a  Reader.  • 

The  Illustrations  are  by  some  of  the  best 
artists,  and  represent  home  and  foreign 
scenes. 


The  ananiinitT  with  which  the  Educational  Press  has  commended  the  Popnlar  Series  of  Readers 

is,  we  belieTey  without  a  parallel  in  the  liistory  of  similar  publications,  and  one  of  the 

best  CTidenoes  that  the  books  meet  the  wants  of  the  progressiye  teacher. 

lAberal  Terms  far  Introduction  and  JExamination. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World.  Containing  Notices  of  over  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Thousand  Places.  .  With  Recent  and  Authentic  Information 
respecting  the  Countries,  Islands,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  every 
portion  of  the  Globe;  also  the  Census  for  1880.  New  Edition  Thoroughly  Revised, 
Entirely  Reconstructed,  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  One  Volume,  Imperial  Octavo,  2478 
Pages.     Library  Sheep,  jjio.oo. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY.  The  New  Edition,  with  Supplement.  Em- 
braces 204  Additional  Pages,  and  Contains  over  12,500  New  Words,  and  a  Vocabulary 
of  Synonymes  of  Words  in  General  Use.  Forming  a  Large,  Handsome  Volume  of 
2058  Quarto  Pages,  containing  considerably  more  than  115,000  Words  in  its  Voca- 
bulary, with  their  Correct  Pronunciation,  Definition,  and  Etymology,  to  which  are 
•  appended  Articles,  Lists,  and  Tables  containing  much  Valuable  Kindred  Information. 
Fully  Illustrated,  and  Unabridged,  with  Four  Full-page  Illuminated  Plates.  Library 
Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  ^10.00;  and  in  a  Variety  of  Fine  Bindings. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  Biography  and  Mythology  Contains  Memoirs  of  the  eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages 
and  Countries,  and  Accounts  of  the  Various  Subjects  of  the  Norse,  Hindoo,  and 
Classic  Mythologies,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  their  names  in  the  Diff'erent  Languages 
in  which  they  occur.  By  J.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  One  Volume,  Imperial  8vo,  2345 
Pages.  Sheep  ^10.00.  Two  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo,  Toned  Paper.  Price  per 
Volume:     Fine  Cloth,  ^9.00;  Sheep,  $10.00. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  Facts,  and  Stories. 
With  Two  Appendices.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  ''  Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable,"  **  A  Guide  to  Science,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  1184  Pages. 
Half  Morocco,  Gilt  Top,  $3.50;  Sheep,  $4.00;  Half  Russia,  $5.00. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  and  PHRASES.  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the- 
Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards.  Large  lamo.  Half  Morocco,  §2.50;  Half 
Russia,  J4.00. 

J.  B.  Z.IPPIN'COTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 


FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE  :     NO.  IX. 


I  HAVE  here  a  piece  of  coal,  whflch, 
though  it  has  been  cut  with  some  care  so 
as  to  have  a  smooth  face  is  really  in  no  other 
way  different  from  any  ordinary  lump  which 
you  can  pick  for  yourself  out  of  the  coal- 
scuttle. Our  work  to-day  is  to  relate  the 
history  of  this  black  lump;  to  learn  what  it 
is,  what  it  has  been,  and  what  it  will  be. 

It  looks  uninteresting  enough  at  first  sight, 
and  yet  if  we  examine  it  closely  we  shall 
find  some  questions  to  ask  even  about  its 
appearance.  Look  at  the  smooth  face  of 
this  specimen,  and  see  if  you  can  explain 
those  fine  lines  which  run  across  so  close  to- 
gether as  to  look  like  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
of  a  book.  Try  to  break  a  piece  of  coal, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  will  split  much 
more  easily  along  those  lines  than  across  the 
other  way  of  the  lump ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
light  a  fire  quickly,  you  should  always  put 
this  lined  face  downwards  so  that  the  heat 
can  force  its  way  up  through  these  cracks 
and  gradually  split  up  the  block.  Then 
again  if  you  break  the  coal  carefully  along 
one  of  these  lines  you  will  find  a  fine  film  of 
charcoal  lying  in  the  crack,  and  you  will 
begin  to  suspect  that  this  black  coal  must 
have  been  split  up  in  very  thin  layers,  with 
a  kind  of  black  dust  between  them. 

The  next  thing  you  will  call  to  mind  is 
that  this  coal  burns  and  gives  flame  and 
heat,  and  that  this  means  that  in  some  way 
sunbeams  are  imprisoned  in  it;  lastly,  this 
will  lead  you  to  think  of  plants,  and  how 
they  work  up  the  strength  of  the  sunbeams 


into  their  leaves,  and  hide  black  carbon  in 
even  the  purest  and  whitest  substance  they 
contain. 

Is  coal  made  of  burnt  plants,  then  ?  Not 
burnt  ones,  for  if  so  it  would  not  burn  again ; 
but  you  may  have  read  how  the  makers  of 
charcoal  take  wood  and  bake  it  without  let- 
ting it  burn,  and  then  it  turns  black  and 
will  afterwards  make  a  very  good  fire ;  and 
so  you  will  see  that  it  is  probable  that  our 
piece  of  coal  is  made  of  plants  which  have 
been  baked  and  altered,  but  which  have  still 
much  sunbeam  strength  bottled  up  in  them, 
which  can  be  set  free  as  they  burn. 

If  you  will  take  an  imaginary  journey  with 
me  to  a  coal-pit  which  I  visited  many  years 
ago*  you  will  see  that  we  have  very  good 
evidence  that  coal  is  made  of  plants,  for  in 
all  coal-mines  we  find  remains  of  them  at 
every  step  we  take.  Let  us  imagine  that  we 
have  put  on  old  clothes  which  will  not  spoil, 
and  have  stepped  into  the  iron  basket  called 
by  the  miners  a  cage^  and  are  being  let 
down  the  shaft  to  the  gallery  where  the 
miners  are  at  work.  When  we  land  on  the 
floor  of  the  gallery  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
a  kind  of  tunnel  with  railway  lines  laid 
along  it,  and  trucks  laden  with  coal  coming 
toward  the  cage  to  be  drawn  up,  while  empty 
ones  are  running  back  to  be  loaded  where 
the  miners  are  at  work.  Taking  lamps  in 
our  hands  and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
the  trucks,  we  will  first  throw  the  light  on  the 
roof,  which  is  made  of  shale  or  hardened 
clay.     We  shall  not  have  gone  many  yards 
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before  we  see  impressions  of  plants  in  the 
shale,  like  those  in  this  specimen  which  was 
taken  out  pf  a  coal-mine  at  Neath  in  Gla- 
morganshire, a  few  days  ago,  and  sent  up 
for  this  lecture.  You  will  recognize  at  once 
the  marks  oi  ferns y  for  they  look  like  those 
you  gather  in  the  hedges  of  an  ordinary 
country  lane,  and  that  long  striped  branch 
does  not  look  unlike  a  reed,  and  indeed  it  is 
something  of  this  kind,  as  we  shall  see  by- 
and-by.  You  will  find  plenty  of  these  im- 
pressions of  plants  as  you  go  along  the  gal- 
lery and  look  up  at  the  roof,  and  with  them 
there  will  .be  others  with  spotted  stems,  or 
with  stems  having  a  curious  diamond  pattern 
upon  them,  and  many  ferns  of  various  kinds. 

Next  look  down  at  your  feet  and  examine 
the  floor.  You  will  not  have  to  search  long 
before  you  will  almost  certainly  find  a  piece 
of  stone  called  the  Stigmaria.  This  fossil, 
which  is  the  cast  of  a  piece  of  a  plant,  puz- 
zled those  who  found  it  for  a  very  long 
time.  At  last,  however,  Mr.  Binney  found 
the  specimen  growing  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  fossil  trees  with  spotted 
stems,  called  Sigillaria;  and  so  proved  that 
this  curious  pitted  stone  is  a  piece  of  fossil 
root,  or  rather  underground  stem,  like  that 
which  we  found  in  the  primrose,  and  that 
the  little  pits  or  dents  in  it  are  scars  where 
the  rootlets  once  were  given  off. 

Whole  masses  of  these  root-stems,  with 
ribbon-like  roots  lying  scattered  near  them, 
are  found  buried  in  the  layer  of  clay  called 
the  underclayy  which  makes  the  floor  of  the 
coal,  and  they  prove  to  us  that  this  under- 
clay  must  have  been  once  the  ground  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  coal-plants  grew. 
You  will  feel  still  more  sure  of  this  when 
you  find  that  there  is  not  only  one  straight 
gallery  of  coal,  but  that  galleries  branch  out 
right  and  left,  and  that  everywhere  you  find 
coal  lying  like  a  sandwich  between  the  floor 
and  the  roof,  showing  that  quite  a  large 
piece  of  country  must  be  covered  by  these 
remains  of  plants  all  rooted  in  the  under- 
clay. 

But  how  about  the  coal  itself?  It  seems 
likely,  when  we  find  roots  below  and  leaves 
and  stems  above,  that  the  middle  is  made 
of  plants  ;^  but  can  we  prove  it  ?  We  shall 
see  presently  that  it  has  been  so  crushed 
and  altered  by  being  buried  deep  in  the 
ground  that  the  traces  of  leaves  have  almost 
been  destroyed,  though  people  who  are 
used  to  examining  with  the  microscope,  can 
see  the  crushed  remains  of  plants  in  thin 
slices  of  coal.  But  fortunately  for  us,  per- 
fect pieces  of  plants  have  been  preserved 
even  in  the  coal-bed  itself.     Do  you  re- 


member our  learning  in  Lecture  IV.  that 
water  with  lime  in  it  petrifies  things,  that 
is,  leaves  carbonate  of  lime  to  fill  up  grain 
by  grain  the  fibres  of  an  animal  or  plant  as 
the  living  matter  decays,  and  so  keeps  an 
exact  representation  of  the  object  ? 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  in  a  coal-bed  at 
South  Ouram,  near  Halifax,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  places,  carbonate  of  lime  trick- 
led in  before  the  plants  were  turned  into 
coal,  and  made  some  round  nodules  in  the 
plant-bed,  which  look  like  cannon-balls. 
Afterwards,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  bed 
was  turned  into  coal,  these  round  balls  re- 
mained crystalized,  and  by  cutting  thin, 
transparent  slices  across  the  nodule,  we  can 
distinctly  see  the  leaves  and  stems  and  cur- 
ious little  round  bodies  which  make  up  the 
coal.  Several  such  sections  may  be  seen  at 
the  British  Museum ;  and  when  we  compare 
these  fragments  of  plants  with  those  which 
we  find  above  and  below  the  coal-bed,  we 
find  that  they  agree,  thus  proving  that  coal 
is  made  of  plants,  and  of  those  plants  whose 
roots  grew  in  the*  clay  floor,  while  their 
heads  reached  up  far  above  where  the  roof 
now  is. 

The  next  question  is,  what  kind  of  plants 
were  these  ?  Have  we  anything  like  them 
living  in  the  world  now?  You  might  per- 
haps think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
decide  this  question  from  mere  petrified 
pieces  of  plants.  But  many  men  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  in  deciphering  all  the 
fragments  that  could  be  found ;  and  though 
the  section  found  may  look  to  you  quite  in- 
comprehensible, yet  a  botanist  can  read  it 
as  we  read  a  book.  For  example,  where 
stems  are  cut  across,  he  can  learn  exactly 
how  they  were  built  up  inside,  and  compare 
them  with  the  stems  of  living  plants,  while 
the  fruits  and  the  little  round  spores  lying 
near  them  tell  him  their  history  as  well  as 
if  he  had  gathered  them  from  the  tree.  In 
this  way  we  have  learned  to  know  very 
fairly  what  the  plants  of  the  coal  were  like, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  huge  trees  of  the  coal-forest,  of 
which  we  sometimes  find  trunks  in  the  coal- 
mines from  ten  to  fifty  feet  long,  are  only 
represented  on  the  earth  now  by  small  in- 
significant plants,  scarcely  ever  more  than 
two  feet,  and  often  not  many  inches  high. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  little  club-moss, 
or  Lycopodium,  which  grows  all  over  Eng- 
land, but  chiefly  in  the  north,  on  heaths 
and  mountains  ?  At  the  end  of  each  of  its 
branches  it  bears  a  cone  made  of  scaly 
leaves ;  and  fixed  to  the  inside  of  each  of 
these  leaves  is  a  case  called  a  sporangium. 
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full  of  little  spores  or  moss-seeds,  as  we  may 
call  them,  though  they  are  not  exactly  like 
true  seeds.  In  one  of  these  club-mosses 
called  Selaginella^  the  cases  near  the  bottom 
of  the  cont  contain  large  spores,  while  those 
near  the  tpp  contain  a  powdery  dust. 
These  spores  are  full  of  resin,  and  they  are 
collected  on  the  Continent  for  making  arti- 
ficial lightning  in  the  theatres,  because  they 
flare  when  lighted. 

Now,  this  little  Selaginella  is  of  all  living 
plants  the  one  most  like  some  of  the  gigan- 
tic trees  of  the  coal-forests.  If  you  look  at 
this  picture  of  a  coal-forest,  you  will  find  it 
difficult  perhaps  to  believe  that  those  great 
trees,  with  diamond  markings  all  up  the 
trunk,  hanging  over  from  the  right  to  the 
left  of  the  picture,  and  covering  all  the  top 
with  their  boughs,  could  be  in  any  way  re- 
lations of  the  little  Selaginella  ;  yet  we  find 
branches  of  them  in  the  beds  above  the  coal, 
bearing  cones  larger,  but  just  like  Selaginella 
cones;  and  what  is  most  curious,  the  spores 
in  these  cones  are  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
and  not  any  larger  than  those  of  the  club- 
moss. 

These  trees  are  called  by  botanists  Lepi- 
dodendrons,  or  the  scaly  trees.  There  are 
numbers  of  them  in  all  coal-mines,  and  one 
trunk  has  been  found  49  feet  long.  Their 
branches  were  divided  in  a  curious  forked 
manner  and  bore  cones  at  the  ends.  The 
spores  which  fell  from  these  cones  are  found 
flattened  in  the  coal,  and  they  may  be  seen 
scattered  about  in  the  coal-ball. 

Another  famous  tree  which  grew  in  the 
coal-forests  was  the  one  whose  roots  we 
found  in  the  floor  or  underclay  of  the  coal. 
It  has  been  called  Sigillaria,  because  it  has 
marks  like  seals  {sigHlum,  a  seal)  all  up  the 
trunk,  due  to  the  scars  left  by  the  leaves 
when  they  fell  from  the  tree.  You  will  see 
the  Sigillarias  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
coal-forest  picture,  having  those  curious 
tufts  of  leaves  springing  out  of  them  at  the 
top.  Their  stems  make  up  a  great  deal  of 
the  coal,  and  the  bark  of  their  trunks  is 
often  found  in  the  clays  above,  squeezed 
flat  in  lengths  of  30,  60,  or  70  feet.  Some- 
times, instead  of  being  flat,  the  bark  is  still 
in  the  shape  of  a  trunk,  and  the  interior  is 
filled  with  sand ;  and  then  the  trunk  is  very 
heavy,  and  if  the  miners  do  not  prop  the 
roof  up  well,  it  falls  down  and  kills  those  be- 
neath it.  Stigmaria  is  tjie  root  of  the  Sig- 
illaria, and  is  found  in  the  clays  below  the 
coal.  Botanists  are  not  yet  quite  certain 
about  the  seed-cases  of  this  tree,  but  it  is 
believed  that  they  grew  inside  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  as  they  do  in  the  quillwort,  a 


small  plant  which  grows  in  the  bottom  of  our 
mountain  lakes. 

But  what  is  that  curious  reed-like  stem 
we  found  in  the  piece  of  shale  ?  That  stem 
is  very  important,  for  it  belongs  to  a  plant 
called  a  Calamite,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  helped  to  sift  the  earth  away  from 
the  coal  and  keep  it  pure.  This  plant  was 
a  near  relation  of  the  "horsetail,**  or 
Equisetum,  which  grows  in  our  marshes; 
only,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  trees, 
it  was  enormously  larger,  being  often  20 
feet  high,  whereas  the  little  Equisetum  is 
seldom  more  than  a  foot,  and  never  more 
than  four  feet  high  in  England,  though  in 
tropical  South  America  they  are  much 
higter.  Still,  if  you  have  ever  gathered 
'*  horsetails,"  you  will  see  at  once  that  those 
trees  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  with 
leaves  arranged  in  stars  round  the  branches, 
are  only  larger  copies  of  the  little  marsh- 
plants;  and  the  seed-vessels  of  the  two 
plants  are  almost  exactly  the  same. 

These  great  trees,  the  Lepidodendrons, 
the  Sigillarias,  the  Calamites,  together  with 
large  tree-ferns  and  smaller  ferns,  are  the 
chief  plants  that  we  know  of  in  the  coal- 
forests.  It  seems  very  strange  at  first  that 
they  should  have  been  so  large  when  their 
descendants  are  now  so  small ;  but  if  you 
look  at  our  chief  plants  and  trees  now,  you 
will  find  that  nearly  all  of  them  bear  flow- 
ers;, and  this  is  a  great  advantage  to  them, 
because  it  tempts  the  insects  to  bring  them 
the  pollen-dust,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  lec- 
ture. 

Now  the  Lepidodendrons  and  their  com- 
panions had  no  true  flowers,  but  only  these 
seed-cases  which  we  have  mentioned;  but 
as  there  were  no  flowering  plants  in  their 
time,  and  they  had  the  ground  all  to  them- 
selves, they  grew  fine  and  large.  By-and-by, 
however,  when  the  flowering  plants  came  in, 
these  began  to  crowd  out  the  old  giants  of 
the  coal-forests,  so  that  they  dwindled  and 
dwindled  from  century  to  century  till  their 
great-great-grandchildren,  thousands  of  gen- 
erations after,  only  lift  up  their  tiny  heads 
in  marshes  and  on  heaths,  and  tell  us  that 
they  were  big  once  upon  a  time. 

And  indeed  they  must  have  been  magnifi- 
cent in  those  olden  days,  when  they  grew 
thick  and  tall  in  the  lonely  marshes  where 
plants  and  trees  were  the  chief  inhabitants. 
We  find  no  traces  in  the  clay-beds  of  the 
coal  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  men  lived  in 
those  days,  nor  lions,  nor  tigers,  nor  even 
birds  to  fly  among  the  trees;  but  these 
grand  forests  were  almost  silent,  except 
when  a  huge  animal  something  like  a  gigan- 
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tic  newt  or  frog  went  croaking  through  the 
marsh,  or  a  kind  of  grasshopper  chirruped 
on  the  land.  But  these  forms  of  life  were 
few  and  far  between,  compared  to  the  huge 
trees  and  tangled  masses  of  ferns  and  reeds 
which  covered  the  whole  ground,  or  were 
reflected  in  the  bosom  of  the  large  pools 
and  lakes  round  about  which  they  grew. 

And  now,  if  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
plants  and  trees  of  the  coal,  it  is  time  to  ask 
how  these  plants  became  buried  in  the 
earth  and  made  pure  coal,  instead  of  decay- 
ing away  and  leaving  behind  only  a  mixture 
of  earth  and  leaves  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  I  must  ask  you 
to  take  another  journey  with  me  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  America,  and  to 
land  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  because  there 
we  can  see  a  state  of  things  something  like 
the  marshes  of  the  coal  forests.  All  round 
about  Norfolk  the  land  is  low,  flat,  and 
marshy,  and  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
stretching  far  away  into  North  Carolina,  is 
a  large,  desolate  swamp,  no  less  than  forty 
miles  long  and  twenty-five  broad.  The 
whole  place  is  one  enormous  quagmire, 
overgrown  with  water-plants  and  trees.  The 
soil  is  as  black  as  ink  from  the  old,  dead 
leaves,  grasses,  roots,  and  stems  which  lie 
in  it;  and  so  soft,  that  everything  would 
sink  into  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  matted 
roots  of  the  mosses,  ferns,  and  other  plants 
which  bind  it  together.  You  may  dig  down 
for  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  find  nothing  but 
peat  made  of  the  remains  of  plants  which 
have  lived  and  died  there  in  succession  for 
ages  and  ages,  while  the  black  trunks  of  the 
fallen  trees  lie  here  and  there,  gradually  be- 
ing covered  up  by  the  dead  plants. 

The  whole  place  is  so  still,  gloomy,  and 
desolate,  that  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
"Great  Dismal  Swamp,'*  and  you  see  we 
have  here  what  might  well  be  the  beginning 
of  a  bed  of  coal ;  for  we  know  that  peat 
when  dried  becomes  firm  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent fire,  and  that  if  it  were  pressed  till  it 
was  hard  and  solid  it  would  not  be  unlike 
coal.  If,  then,  we  can  explain  how  this 
peaty  bed  has  been  kept  pure  from  earth, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  a  coal- 
bed  may  have  been  formed,  even  though 
the  plants  and  trees  which  grow  in  this 
swamp  are  diff'erent  from  those  which  grew 
in  the  coal -forests. 

The  explanation  is  not  difficult ;  streams 
flow  constantly,  or  rather  ooze  into  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  from  the  land  that 
lies  to  the  west,  but  instead  of  bringing 
mud  in  with  them  as  rivers  bring  to  the  sea, 
they  bring  only  clear,  pure  water,  because. 


as  they  filter  for  miles  through  the  dense 
jungle  of  reeds,  ferns,  and  shrubs  which 
grow  round  the  marsh,  all  the  earth  is  sifted 
out  and  left  behind.  In  this  way  the  spongy 
mass  of  dead  plants  remains  free  from 
earthy  grains,  while  the  water  and  the 
shade  of  the  thick  forest  of  trees  prevent  the 
leaves,  stems,  etc.,  from  being  decomposed 
by  the  air  and  sun.  And  so  year  after  year 
as  the  plants  die  they  leave  their  remains  for 
other  plants  to  take  root  in,  and  the  peaty- 
mass  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  while  tall 
cedar  trees  and  evergreens  live  and  die  in 
these  vast,  swampy  forests,  and  being  in 
loose  ground  are  easily  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  and  leave  their  trunks  to  be  covered 
up  by  the  growing  moss  and  weeds. 

Now  we  know  that  there  were  plenty  of 
ferns  and  of  large  Calamites  growing 
thickly  together  in  the  coal-forest,  for  we 
find  their  remains  everywhere  in  the  clay; 
so  we  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves  how 
the  dense  jungle  formed  by  these  plants 
would  fringe  the  coal-swamp,  as  the  present 
plants  do  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  would 
keep  out  all  earthy  matter,  so  that  year  after 
year  the  plants  would  die  and  form  a  thick 
bed  of  peat,  afterwards  to  become  coal. 

The  next  thing' we  have  to  account  for  is 
the  bed  of  shale  or  hardened  clay  covering 
over  the  coal.  Now  we  know  that  from 
time  to  time  land  has  gone  slowly  up  and 
down  on  our  globe,  so  as  in  some  places  to 
carry  the  dry  ground  under  the  sea,  and  in 
others  to  raise  the  sea-bed  above  the  water. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  was  gradually  to  sink  down  so  that 
the  sea  washed  over  it  and  killed  the  reeds 
and  shrubs.  Then  the  streams  from  the 
west  would  not  be  sifted  any  longer,  but 
would  bring  down  mud,  and  leave  it,  as  in 
the  delta  of  the  Nile  or  Mississippi,  to  make 
a  layer  over  the  dead  plants.  You  will 
e^ily  understand  that  this  mud  would  have 
many  pieces  of  dead  trees  and  plants  in  it, 
which  were  stifled  and  died  as  it  covered 
them  over;  and  thus  the  remains  would  be 
preserved  like  those  which  we  find  now  in 
the  roof  of  the  coal-galleries. 

But  still  there  are  the  thick  sandstones  in 
the  coal-mine  to  be  explained.  How  did 
they  come  there?  To  explain  them,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  ground  went  on  sink- 
ing till  the  sea  covered  the  whole  place 
where  once  the  swamp  had  been,  and  then 
sea-sand  would  be  thrown  down  over  the 
clay  and  gradually  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  new  sand  above,  till  it  formed 
solid  sandstone,  and  our  coal-bed  became 
buried  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  earth. 
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At  last,  after  long  ages,  when  the  thick 
mass  of  sandstone  above  the  bed  had  been 
laid  down,  the  sinking  must  have  stopped 
^d  the  land  have  risen  a  little,  so  that  the 
sea  was  driven  backj  and  then  the  rivers 
would  bring  down  earth  again  and  make 
another  clay-bed.  Then  a  new  forest  would 
spring  up,  the  ferns,  Calamites,  Lepido- 
dendrons,  and  Sigillarias  would  gradually 
form  another  jungle;  and  many  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  buried  coal-bed,  a  second  bed 
of  peat  and  vegetable  matter  would  begin 
to  accumulate  to  form  another  coal-bed. 

Such  is  the  history  of  how  the  coal  which 
we  now  dig  out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth 
once  grew  as  beautiful  plants  on  the  sur- 
face. We  cannot  tell  exactly  all  the  ground 
over  which  these  forests  grew  in  England, 
because  some  of  the  coal  they  made  has 
been  carried  away  since  by  rivers  and  cut 
down  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  we  can 
say  that  wherever  there  is  coal  now,  there 
they  must  have  been. 

Try  and  picture  to  yourself  that  on  the 
east  coast  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
where  all  is  now  black  with  coal-dust,  and 
grimy  with  the  smoke  of  furnaces,  and 
where  the  noise  of  hammers  and  steam- 
engines,  and  of  carts  and  trucks  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  makes  the  country  re-echo  with 
the  sound  of  labor — there  ages  ago,  in  the 
silent  swamp  shaded  with  monster  trees, 
one  thin  layer  of  plants  after  another  was 
formed,  year  after  year,  to  become  the  coal 
we  now  value  so  much.  In  Lancashire, 
busy  Lancashire,  the  same  thing  was  hap- 
pening, and  even  in  the  middle  of  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire  the  sea  must  have 
come  up  and  washed  a  silent  shore  where  a 
vast  forest  spread  out  over  at  least  700  or 
800  square  miles.  In  Staffordshire,  too, 
which  is  now  almost  the  middle  of  England, 
another  small  coal-field  tells  the  same  story, 
while  in  south  Wales  the  deep  coal-mines 
and  number  of  coal-seams  remind  us  how 
for  centuries  and  centuries  forests  must  have 
flourished  and  have  disappeared  over  and 
over  again  under  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

But  what  is  it  that  has  changed  these 
beds  of  dead  plants  into  hard,  stony  coal  ? 
In  the  first  place  you  must  remember  they 
have  been  pressed  down  under  an  enormous 
weight  of  rocks  above  them.  We  can  learn 
something  about  this  even  from  our  common 
lead  pencils.  At  one  time  the  graphite  or 
pure  carbon,  of  which  the  blacklead  (as  we 
wrongly  call  it)  of  our  pencils  is  made,  was 
dug  solid  out  of  the  earth.  But  so  much 
has  now  been  used  that  they  are  obliged  to 
collect  the  graphite  dust,  and  press  it  under 


a  heavy  weight,  and  this  makes  such  solid 
pieces  that  they  can  cut  them  into  leads  for 
ordinary  cedar  pencils. 

Now  the  pressure  which  we  can  exert  by 
machinery  is  absolutely  nothing  compared 
to  the  weight  of  all  those  hundreds  of  feet 
of  solid  rock  which  lie  over  the  coal-beds, 
and  which  has  pressed  them  down  for  thou- 
sands and  perhaps  millions  of  years;  and 
besides  this,  we  know  that  parts  of  the  in- 
side of  the  earth  are  very  hot,  and  many  of 
the  rocks  in  whicji  coal  is  found  are  altered 
by  heat.  So  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
that  the  coal  was  not  only  squeezed  into  a 
solid  mass,  but  often  much  of  the  oil  and 
gas  which  were  in  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
was  driven  out  by  heat,  and  the  whole 
baked,  as  it  were,  into  one  substance.  The 
difference  between  coal  which  flames  and 
coal  which  burns  only  with  a  red  heat,  is 
chiefly  that  one  has  been  baked  and  crushed 
more  than  the  other.  Coal  which  flames 
has  still  got  in  it  the  tar  and  gas  and  the 
oils  which  the  plant  stored  up  in  its  leaves, 
and  these  when  they  escape  again  give  back 
the  sunbeams  in  a  bright  flame.  The  hard 
stone  coal,  on  the  contrary,  has  lost  a  great 
part  of  these  oils,  and  only  carbon  remains, 
which  seizes  hold  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  burns  without  flame.  Coke  is  pure  car- 
bon, which  we  make  artificially  by  driving 
out  the  oils  and  gases  from  coal,  and  the  gas 
we  burn  is  part  of  what  is  driven  out. 

We  can  easily  make  coal-gas  here  in  this 
room.  I  have  brought  a  tobacco-pipe,  the 
bowl  of  which  is  filled  with  a  little  pow- 
dered coal,  and  the  broad  end  cemented  up 
with  Stourbridge  clay.  When  we  place 
this  bowl  over  a  spirit-lamp  and  make  it 
very  hot,  the  gas  is  driven  out  at  the  narrow 
end  of  the  pipe  and  lights  easily.  This  is 
the  way  all  our  gas  is  made,  only  that  fur- 
naces are  used  to  bake  the  coal  in,  and  the 
gas  is  passed  into  large  reservoirs  till  it  is 
wanted  for  use. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  under- 
stand how  coal  can  be  so  full  of  oil  and  tar 
and  gases,  until  you  have  tried  to  think  over 
how  much  of  all  these  there  is  in  plants, 
and  especially  in  seeds — think  of  the  oils  of 
almonds,  of  lavender,  of  cloves,  and  of  car- 
aways, and  the  oils  of  turpentine  which  we 
get  from  the  pines,  and  out  of  which  tar  is 
made.  When  you  remember  these  and 
many  more,  and  also  how  the  seeds  of  the 
club-moss  now  are  largely  charged  with  oil, 
you  will  easily  imagine  that  the  large  masses 
of  coal-plants  which  have  been  pressed  to- 
gether and  broken  and  crushed,  would  give 
out  a  great  deal  of  oil  which,  when  made 
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very  hot,  rises  up  as  gas.  You  may  often 
yourself  see  tar  oozing  out  of  the  lumps  of 
coal  in  a  fire,  and  making  little  ^lack  bub- 
bles which  burst  and  burn.  It  is  from  this 
tar  that  James  Young  first,  made  the  paraffine 
oil  we  burn  in  our  lamps,  and  the  spirit 
benzoline  comes  from  the  same  source. 

From  benzoline,  again,  we  get  a  liquid 
called  aniline,  from  which  are  made  so  many 
of  our  beautiful  dyes — mauve,  magenta, 
and  violet ;  and  what  is  still  more  curious, 
the  bitter  almonds,  pear-drops,  and  many 
other  sweets  which  children  like  so  well, 
are  actually  flavored  by  essences  which  come 
out  of  coal-tar.  Thus  from  coal  we.  get  not 
only  nearly  all  our  heat  and  our  light,  but 
beautiful  colors,  and  pleasant  flavors.  We 
spoke  just  now  of  the  plants  of  the  coal  as 
being  without  beautiful  flowers,  arid  yet  we 
see  that  long,  long  after  their  death  they 
give  us  lovely  colors  and  tints,  as  beautiful  as 
any  in  the  flower  world  now. 

Think,  then,  how  much  we  owe  to  these 
plants  which  lived  and  died  so  long  ago! 
If  they  had  been  able  to  rea.son,  perhaps 
they  might  have  said  that  they  did  not  seem 
of  much  use  in  the  world.  They  had  no 
pretty  flowers,  and  there  was  no  one  to  ad- 
mire their  beautiful  green  foliage,  except  a 
few  croaking  reptiles,  and  little  crickets  and 
grasshoppers;  and  they  lived  and  died  all 
on  one  spot,  generation  after  generation, 
without  seeming  to  do  much  good  to  any- 
thing or  anybody.  Then  they  were  cov- 
ered up  and  put  out  of  sight,  and  down  in 
the  dark  earth  they  were  pressed  all  out  of 
shape,  and  lost  their  beauty  and  became  only 
black,  hard  coal.  There  they  lay  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years,  and  still  no  one  seemed 
to  want  them. 

At  last,  one  day,  long,  long  after  man 
had  been  living  on  earth,  and  had  been 
burning  wood  for  fires,  and  so  gradually 
using  up  the  trees  in  the  forests,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  black  stone  would  bum ; 
and  from  that  time  coal  has  been  becommg 
every  day  more  and  more  useful.  Without 
it,  not  only  should  we  have  been  without 
warmth  in  our  houses,  or  light  in  our  streets 
when  the  stock  of  forest- wood  was  used  up; 
•but  we  never  could  have  melted  large  quan- 
tities of  iron-stone  and  extracted  the  iron. 
We  have  proof  of  this  in  Sussex.  The 
whole  country  is  full  of  iron-stone,  and  the 
railings  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard  are  made 
of  Sussex  iron.  Iron  founderies  were  at 
work  there  as  long  as  there  was  wood 
enough  to  supply  them,  but  gradually  the 
works  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  last  furnace 


was  put  out  in  the  year  1809.  So  now,  be- 
cause there  is  no  coal  in  Sussex,  the  iron 
lies  idle ;  while  in  the  north,  where  the  iron- 
stone is  near  the  coal-mines,  hundreds  c# 
tons  are  melted  out  everj^day. 

Again,  without  coal  we  could  have  had 
few  engines  of  any  kind,  and  consequently 
few  large  manufactories  of  cotton  goods, 
linen  goods,  or  cutlery.  In  fact,  almost 
everything  we  use  could  only  have  been 
made  with  difficulty  and  in  small  quantities; 
and  even  if  we  could  have  made  them,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  sent 
them  so  quickly  all  over  the  world  without 
coal,  for  we  could  have  had  no  railways  or 
steamships,  but  must  have  carried  all  goods 
along  canals,  and  by  slow  sailing  vessels. 
We  ourselves  must  have  taken  days  to  per- 
form journeys  now  made  in  a  few  hours, 
and  months  to  reach  our  colonies  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  consequence  of  this  we  should  have 
remained  a  very  poor  people.  Without 
manufactories  and  industries  we  should  have 
had  to  live  chiefly  by  tilling  the  ground ; 
and  every  one  being  obliged  to  toil  for  their 
daily  bread,  there  would  have  been  much  less 
time  or  opportunity  for  any  one  to  study 
science,  or  literature,  or  history,  or  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  life. 

All  this  then,  those  plants  and  trees  of  the 
far-off  ages,  which  seemed  to  lead  such  use- 
less lives,  have  done  and  are  doing  for  us. 
There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who 
complain  that  life  is  dull,  that  they  do  not 
see  the  use  of  it,  and  that  there  seems  no 
work  specially  for  them  to  do.  I  would 
advise  such  people,  whether  they  are  grown 
up  or  little  children,  to  read  the  story  of  the 
plants  which  form  the  coal.  These  saw  no 
results  during  their  own  short  existences; 
they  only  lived  and  enjoyed  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  did  their  work,  and  were  con- 
tent. And  now  thousands,  probably  mil- 
lions of  years  after  they  lived  and  died ; 
England  owes  her  greatness,  and  we  much 
of  our  happiness  and  comfort,  to  the  sun- 
beams which  those  plants  wove  into  their  lives. 

They  burst  forth  again  in  our  fires,  in  our 
brilliant  lights,  and  in  our  engines,  and  do 
the  greater  part  of  our  work  on  land  and  on 
sea ;  teaching  us,  as  we  look  reverently,  and 
with  gratitude,  upon  the  vast  and  wondrous 
plan  of  the  Great  Designer, 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

In  Memoriam, 
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I 673-1 678. 

THE  love  of  country,  strong  in  nearly  all 
men,  was  one  of  tjfie  most  powerful  sen- 
timents of  the  English  Puritan.  But  he 
had  other  and  higher  inspirations.  His  love 
of  personal  freedom — his  claim  to  a  free  ut- 
terance for  his  thoughts — the  determination 
to  bend  his  knee  only  at  the  shrine  which 
his  conscience  owned — these  were  instincts 
stronger  in  him  than  even  the  love  of  life. 
Not  lightly  or  hastily  did  the  real  founders 
of  empires  in  the  New  World  turn  their 
backs  on  the  land  which  had  given  them 
birth.  Years  of  accumulated  wrong  and  in- 
sult were  required  to  loosen  their  tenacious 
hold  of  the  soi*  which  had  been  ploughed 
and  reaped  by  their  Saxon  forefathers;  and 
when  the  cup  of  misery  was  full,  they  quitted 
the  ports  they  were  neve^  more  to  behold 
again,  with  blessings  on  their  lips,  and  with 
their  faces,  like  their  hearts,  still  turned  to- 
wards dear  old  England,  departing  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.*  In  the  days  of  peace 
and  concord,  now  and  then  recurring  in  the 
most  unsettled  times,  the  tide  of  emigration 
had  always  ebbed  out  slowly ;  but  now  that 
the  act  of  indulgence  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  King,  and  the  fury  of  persecution  began 
to  fill  the  gaols  and  slocks  with  victims,  at- 
tention was  again  directed  to  the  plan, 
already  carried  out  in  part,  for  founding  a 
New  Home  beyond  the  seas,  away  from  the 
old  political  and  religious  rivalries  of  Europe, 
for  the  persecuted  of  all  creeds  and  nations. 
To  William  Penn  this  idea  had  been  more 
or  less  familiar  from  his  boyhood;  but  it 
had  haunted  him  as  a  romantic  dream 
rather  than  possessed  him  like  a  fixed  passion. 
At  twelve  years  old  the  victories  of  his 
father  in  the  West  Indies  had  first  tinged  his 
fancy  with  the  splendors  of  American 
scenery, — during  the  retirement  of  the  family 
in  Ireland,  after  the  admiral's  disgrace,  the 
subject  of  buying  an  estate  in  the  New  World 
had  often  been  discussed  in  the  social  circle, 
— in  his  hour  of  excitement  and  disobedience 
at  Oxford  he  had  again  turned  to  these 
earlier  projects,  and  laid  out  a  new  Oceanea 
or  Utopia  in  his  fancy  among  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago,  or  deep  in  the  luxurious 
savannahs  of  the  mainland — ^at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  his  own  religious  society  the  set- 
tlement of  Quakers  in  Jamaica,  in  Ne^ 
England,  and  on  the  Delaware,  had  been 

*  "  Farewell,  dear  England  I"  was  the  parting  ex- 
pression of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.     Mather,  1.  3,  c.  I. 


frequently  discussed, — and  the  journey  which 
he  had  still  more  recently  made  into  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  had  contributed  to  rouse 
and  complete  the  gathering  zeal  of  years. 
At  Amsterdam,  at  Leyden,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  his  imagination  had 
been  excited  by  the  perilous  stories  which  he 
had  heard  from  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
those  who  had  bid  adieu  to  Europe,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  their  frail  barks,  and  settled 
along  the  sea-board  of  the  western  world. 
The  enthusiasm  which  these  events  had  raised 
in  his  mind  grew  on  him  with  years,  and  at 
length  led  him  towards  a  practical  trial  of 
the  Holy  Experiment. 

His  first  connection  with  the  continent 
on  which  he  was  to  build  an  enduring  mon- 
ument in  the  glorious  form  of  a  harbor  of 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  was 
in  the  affairs  of  New  Jersey.  The  reader 
will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  Second,  many  of  the 
English  colonies  and  conquests  in  America 
were  given  or  sold  away  to  private  proprie- 
tors; and  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  misrule  then  prevailing,  the  King  made 
over  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York, 
the  magnificent  province  of  New  Netherlands, 
stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
to  Connecticut  River,  even  before  a  single 
rood  of  the  land  had  yet  been  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Colonists.  Two 
months  before  the  conquest,  James  in  his 
turn  had  granted  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret,  in  equal  shares,  the  region 
lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware. 
When  the  English  forces  took  final  posession 
of  the  country,  the  old  names  and  bound- 
aries were  removed,  and  in  honor  of  Sir 
George  Carteret,  late  governor  of  the  island 
of  Jersey  in  the  British  Channel,  the  entire 
province  received  the  appellation  of  New 
Jersey.  As  the  object  of  nearly  all  the 
noble  owners  of  these  colonial  estates  was  to 
wring  as  much  money  out  of  them  as  possi- 
ble, it  was  soon  seen  to  be  their  private  in- 
terest to  offer  such  liberal  concessions — or 
constitutions — as  would  attract  that  crowd 
of  able,  energetic,  and  wealthy  persons,  who, 
suffering  under  the  penal  statutes  of  the 
old  country,  were  anxious  to  find  in  the  new 
land  a  field  of  enterprise  and  a  shelter  from 
persecution.  Without,  therefore,  being  in 
their  own  persons  the  advocates  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  these  speculators  not  unfre- 
quently  established  in  their  colonial  posses- 
sions enlarged  and  liberal  fundamental  laws 
— the  lust  of  gain  doing  in  their  case  the 
work  of  patriotism  and  virtue!  The  two 
owners  of  New  Jersey  having  offered  conces- 
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sions  to  settlers  in  this  spirit,  a  number  of 
Puritans  already  in  New  England  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  New  Haven,  with  a  view  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  recently  acquired 
territory,  .and  having  reached  the  Passaic, 
held  a  council  there  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
changed  the  old  name  of  the  settlement  to 
New  Ark  (Newark),  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  thoroughly  democratic  government. 
Under  their  free  and  vigorous  rule  the  prov- 
ince rapidly  increased  in  prosperity;  the 
English  Quakers  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
its  affairs,  and  a  few  of  them  went  thither  to 
settle.  But  Berkeley  in  a  short  time  grew 
dissatisfied  with  his  position ;  disputes  about 
quit-rents  and  privileges  arose ;  and  the  noble 
earl  found  his  ease  disturbed  by  the  murmurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  men  into  whose 
hands  he  had  passed  away  the  reins  of 
government.  These  troubles  made  him  anx- 
ious to  sell  his  share  in  the  province ;  and  as 
George  Fox  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  English  settlements  in  America,  the  Qua- 
kers, on  his  report,  opened  a  communication 
with  Berkeley,  who  in  the  end  agreed  with 
one  of  their  body,  John  Fenwick,  agent  and 
trustee  of  Edward  Byllinge,  for  the  sale  of 
his  share  of  the  province  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  Before  any  steps,  however,  had 
been  taken  to  draw  public  attention  to  this 
new  settlement  as  a  field  of  colonial  enter- v 
prise,  a  serious  dispute  arose  between  the 
agent  and  his  principal  as  to  their  respective 
shares  in  the  purchase :  Fenwick,  a  litigious 
and  troublesome  person,  as  is  evident  from 
his  letters,  contending  that  a  certain  allot- 
ment of  the  land  should  be  made  over  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  to  which  Byllinge  strenuously 
objected.  This  dispute  was  referred  by 
common  consent  to  William  Penn.  The 
letters  still  extant  show  that  Fenwick  was  at 
first  disposed  to  resist  the  award  made  by  the 
arbitrator ;  but  an  earnest  rebuke  from  Penn, 
in  which  he  spoke  in  noble  and  affecting 
language  of  the  meanness  of  such  quarrels  in 
face  of  the  great  interests  they  professed  to 
have  at  heart,  brought  him  to  reason.  "Thy 
grandchildren,**  said  the  expostulator  to  his 
grasping  client,  **  may  be  in  the  other  world 
before  the  land  thou  hast  allotted  will  be 
employed.'* 

The  parties  reconciled  by  these  means, 
Fenwick,  with  his  own  family  and  a  number 
of  other  Quaker  emigrajits,  set  sail  in  the 
ship  Griffith  for  New  Jersey.  These  ad- 
venturers ascended  the  Delaware  a  consider- 
able distance,  where,  finding  a  fertile  and 
pleasant  spot  of  ground,  they  landed  their 
goods  and  chattels,  and  formed  the  germ  of 
a  settlement,  calling  their  town  Salem ;  for 


to  their  harassed  minds  and  bodies  it  seemed 
in  truth  a  place  of  peace  and  rest.  Mean- 
time Edward  Byllinge,  left  behind  in  Eng- 
land, became  deeply  involved  in  his  circum- 
stances; and  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
made  on  him,  his  creditors  grew  clamorous, 
and  at  length  compelled  him  to  surrender  his 
property  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  their 
benefit.  But  although  obliged  to  give  up 
the  management  of  his  estate  to  others,  his 
creditors,  having  appointed  Gawen  Laurie 
of  London,  and  Nicholas  Lucas  of  Hertford, 
as  trustees  in  their  own  behalf,  allowed  him 
to  name  one  of  his  own  friends  as  a  third 
trustee  for  the  protection  of  his  interests ;  and 
William  Penn  was  the  friend  whom  he 
solicited  to  perform  for  him  this  important 
office.  At  first  he  was  not  disposed  to  add 
so  large  a  responsibility  to  those  already 
weighing  heavily  on  his  time  and  thoughts  ; 
but  on  considering  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  estate  to  be  administered  was  the  New 
Jersey  property,  on  which  a  number  of 
Qnakers  and  other  exiles  for  conscience' 
sake  had  already  settled,  to  whom  his  counsels 
would  be  serviceable,  he  consented  to  act. 
No  sooner  had  he  acquired  the  power  which 
his  new  position  gave  him,  than  a  change  of 
system  was  observed.  Full  of  his  old  dreams 
of  a  model  state,  and  fresh  from  the  study  of 
Harrington  and  More,  he  was  not  content 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  province 
as  he  found  it,  simply  as  a  commercial 
venture,  and  without  reference  to  the  working 
out  of  great  ideas.  The  lessons  of  Algernon 
Sidney  had  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  future  lawgiver;  and  the 
constitution  which  his  friend  Locke  had  but 
a  few  years  before  formed  for  Carolina,  was 
opened  to  him  both  as  an  incitement  and  as 
a  warning.  These  first  attempts  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  were  greatly  ob- 
structed by  the  fact  of  there  being  a  joint- 
ownership  of  the  soil,  as  even  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law,  the  trustees  of 
Edward  Byllinge  could  only  exercise  a  semi- 
sovereignty  while  Sir  George  Carteret  re- 
mained a  copartner.  The  object,  then, 
which  lay  in  front  of  every  future  effort  for 
the  good  of  the  settlers,  was  such  a  division 
of  the  province  as  should  separate  the  share 
of  Sir  George  from  the  rest ;  and  this  result 
was  obtained  by  Penn  after  a  troublesome 
negotiation,  on  giving  up  the  best  half  of  the 
estate  to  the  agents  of  the  older  proprietor, 
wTiich  henceforward  was  known  as  the  pro- 
vince 6f  East  New  Jersey, — that  retained  by 
the  Quakers  being  called  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  West   New  Jersey.     By 
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these  names  the  two  provinces  were  known 
for  many  years. 

This  arrangement  being  completed  and  the 
trustees  left  with  power  to  deal  with  West 
New  Jersey,  they  began  their  operations  by 
dividing  the  land,  then  a  complete  wilder- 
ness, into  a  hundred  lots,  ten  of  which  were 
made  over  to  John  Fenwick  in  lieu  of  all  his 
claims  for  time,  trouble  and  money  expended 
in  the  transactions  with  Lord  Berkeley,  and 
the  other  ninety  were  put  up  on  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors,  whose  material 
interests  being  so  provided  for,  Penn  ac- 
quired still  greater  power  to  carry  out  his 
own  ideas  in  the  great  work  of  settling  the 
fundamental  laws.  As  yet  the  mind  of  the 
legislator  was  itself  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation. The  counsels  of  Harrington  and 
the  classic  republicans  still  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  over  his  conceptions;  and  it 
was  not  until  some  years  later  that  his  own 
genius — ^aided  by  Algernon  Sidney — found 
its  highest  expression  in  the  laws  and  charters 
of  the  great  province  which  bears  his  name. 
The  constitutions  framed  by  the  pilgrims  who 
had  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  were  however 
the  more  immediate  types  of  his  first  efforts 
as  a  statesman;  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to 
trust  so  important  a  matter  as  the  regulation 
of  a  new  society  to  the  mere  suggestions  of 
reason,  unformed  and  unguided  by  ex- 
perience, and  he  had  been  too  assiduous  a 
reader  of  the  classic  writers  not  to  have 
learned  to  feel  something  of  that  Roman 
pride  in'free  governments  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  his  great  friend  and  master. 

The  outlines  of  the  new  constitution  pre- 
pared for  West  New  Jersey  by  William  Penn 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words: — the  rights  of 
free  worship  were  secured  (this  was  always 
the  first  point  with  the  Puritan  emigrants) — 
the  legislative  power  was  given  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  people,  who  were  to  elect 
their  representatives,  not  in  the  old  way  of 
acclamation,  but  by  the  ballot=-box,  every 
man  of  mature  age  and  free  from  crime  being 
an  elector  and  eligible  for  election — the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  ten  com- 
missioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly — the  office  of  interpreting  the  law 
and  pronouncing  verdicts  was  confided  to 
the  juries,  as  Penn  had  contended  was  the 
case  in  England  by  the  ancient  charters ;  and 
the  judges,  elected  for  only  two  years  at  the 
utmost  and  always  removable,  sat  in  the 
courts  simply  to  assist  the  juries  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  decision — the  State  was  made  to 
charge  itself  with  the  education  of  all  orphan 
children,  and  no  man  was  to  be  shut  up  in 
prison  for  debt ;  his  estate  having  been  seized 


for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  the  unfortu- 
nate was  encouraged  to  try  again :  by  these 
simple  provisions,  and  the  laws  which  were 
to  be  enacted  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  so  laid  down,  Penn  believed  he 
had  laid  a  foundation  for  those  who  came 
after  him  to  understand  their  liberties  as  men 
and  as  Christians,  and  by  observing  which 
ihey  could  never  be  brought  into  bondage 
except  by  their  own  consent — the  whole 
power  of  the  State  being  placed  in  charge  of 
the  people ! 

While  engaged  with  these  new  and  im- 
portant duties,  Penn  removed  his  place  of 
residence  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rick- 
mansworth,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  Worming- 
hurst,  in  Sussex.  Less  occupied  at  the 
moment  with  travelling  and  controversy  than 
with  the  practical  organization  of  states  and 
the  j)rinciples  round  which  human  societies 
form  themselves,  he  required  a  home  more 
free  from  interruption  than  his  old  house, 
which  had  gradually  become  the  head-quar- 
ters and  rendezvous  of  the  Quaker  body. 
To  obtain  this  retirement,  needed  for  sober 
and  continued  thought,  he  removed  to  Sussex, 
where  in  peaceful  and  profound  tranquillity 
he  worked  out  and  perfected  his  scheme  of 
government  for  West  New  Jersey.  Guli's 
mother  and  father-in-law  spent  a  portion  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1676  with  them 
at  their  new  house,  and  Isaac  Pennington — 
the  friend  of  Milton — possibly  assisted  in 
drawing  up  his  relation's  maiden  constitution. 

As  soon  as  this  important  document  was 
finished,  the  trustees  met  together  and  re- 
solved on  its  immediate  publication  in  the 
shape  of  a  public  letter,  which  they  signed 
and  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
but  more  especially  among  the  members  of 
their  own  church.  To  the  letter  was  added 
a  description  of  the  soil,  air,  climate,  natural 
productions,  and  other  features  of  the  new 
settlements ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Penn 
that  he  added  a  cautionary  postscript  to  his 
countrymen  against  indulging,  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  in  the  thought  of  seeking  for  a 
new  home — of  leaving  their  native  land  out 
of  curiosity,  from  a  love  of  change,  or  in  the 
mere  spirit  of  cupidity.  Yet  Worminghurst 
was  soon  besieged  with  applications  for  plots 
of  land  in  the  new  Free  Colony,  and  this 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  his  plan  encouraged 
the  legislator  to  renewed  efforts.  Two  large 
companies  were  immediately  formed  to 
establish  trade  and  promote  emigration,  one 
in  Yorkshire,  the  other  in  Middlesex.  The 
members  of  the  Yorkshire  company  were 
chiefly  creditors  of  Byllinge ;  and  as  a  set-off 
against  all  their  claims,  they  received  from 
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the  trustees  ten  of  the  original  hundred  parts 
into  which  the  province  had  been  divided. 
By  cancelling  these  debts,  the  property  was 
gradually  retrieved  from  its  embarrassments, 
and  its  managers  acquired  a  greater  freedom 
of  action. 

The  purchasers  of  those  lands  beginning 
at  once  to  make  preparations  for  the  voyage, 
Penn*s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  evident 
necessity  which  would  arise  for  a  governing 
body.  Before  there  was  as  yet  a  people  in 
West  New  Jersey,  he  saw  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  an  authority,  legally  constituted,  to 
conduct  the  enterprise ;  and  with  this  view 
he  proposed  to  institute  a  provisional  govern- 
ment— himself  selecting  some  of  its  members, 
Fenwick's  party  and  the  two  companies 
nominating  the  others.  This  being  agreed 
to,  Thomas  Olive  and  Daniel  Wills  were 
appointed  to  act  as  commissioners  by  the 
London  company;  Joseph  Helmsly  and 
Robert  Stacey  by  the  Yorkshire  proprietors ; 
Richard  Guy  was  named  on  behalf  of  the 
former  emigrants ;  and  to  these  were  added 
Benjamin  Scott,  John  Kinsey,  and  three 
others.  These  persons  were  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  ten  commissioners  as  defined 
in  the  fundamental  laws,  until  such  time  as  a 
popular  government,  chosen  in  a  legal  and 
orderly  way,  could  be  organized,  whereupon 
their  functions  were  to  cease. 

Since  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  no 
event  had  occurred  of  so  much  interest  to 
the  Republicans  of  England.  William  Penn 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  organizing  the 
emigration,  and  engaged  the  good  ship  Kenty 
Gregory  Marlow  master,  to  carry  out  the 
commissioners,  their  families  and  tenants,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
persons.  The  vessel  was  moored  high  up  in 
the  Thames;  at  the  hour  fixed  for  her  de- 
parture the  emigrants  went  on  board  accom- 
panied by  their  friends ;  and  the  master  was 
just  on  the  point  of  weighing  anchor,  amid 
the  tears  and  embraces  of  relatives  about  to 
part  forever,  when  a  light  and  gilded  barge 
was  seen  rapidly  gliding  over  the  smooth 
waters  towards  them.  Something  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Kent  had  evidently  attracted 
the  attention  of  its  luxurious  occupants,  for 
the  boatmen,  now  seen  to  be  attired  in  the 
royal  livery,  used  their  oars  as  if  they  had 
been  ordered  to  come  alongside.  It  was  the 
King.  In  a  few  moments  the  graceful 
libertine  called  to  ask  the  name  of  the  ship, 
and  whither  it  was  bound.  On  his  questions 
being  answered,  he  asked  if  the  emigrants 
were  all  Quakers,  to  which  they  answered 
yes,  whereupon  he  gave  them,  as  Clarkson 
says,  his  blessing, — and  so  the  monarch  and 


subjects  parted, — ^he  to  continue  his  low 
amours  and  his  viler  hypocrisies,  they  to 
plant  a  hew  spiritual  democracy  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  west.     Each  to  his  work ! 

Two  other  vessels  soon  followed  the  Kent; 
one  of  them  sailed  from  Hull  with  a  body  of 
emigrants  from  Yorkshire,  the  other  from 
London  freighted  with  a  hundred  and  four- 
teen persons  from  the  northern  counties. 
When  the  new  comers  arrived  at  their 
destination,  Andros,  the  governor  of  New 
York,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them  and 
their  territory,  justifying  his  claim  by  refer- 
ence to  the  feudal  law  and  the  colonial 
charters ;  but  both  parties  fortunately  were 
moderate  in  their  tone,  and  while  the 
question  of  rights  was  referred  to  the 
mother  country,  the  Quakers  entered  into 
treaties  with  the  aborigines  for  the  purchase 
of  their  lands,  and,  under  a  sailcloth  set  up 
in  the  forest  of  Burlington,  began  to  assemble 
for  public  worship. 

The  native  tribes  came  from  their  huni- 
ing-grounds  to  confer  with  these  peaceful 
strangers,  who  carried  purses  in  their  hands 
to  pay  for  what  they  required,  instead  of 
muskets  to  seize  on  it  by  force.  **  You  are 
our  brothers,"  said  the  Sachem  chiefs,  after 
hearing  their  proposals,  "and  we  will  live 
like  brothers  with  you.  We  will  have  a 
broad  path  for  you  and  us  to  walk  in.  If  an 
Englishman  falls  asleep  in  this  path,  the 
Indian  shall  pass  him  by  and  say — he  is  an 
Englishman;  he  is  asleep;  let  him.  alone. 
The  path  shall  be  plain.  There  shall  not  be 
in  it  a  stump  to  hurt  the  feet."  Commenced 
under  these  promising  auspices,  West  New 
Jersey  soon  exhibited  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  prosperity.  Land  was  sold  and 
cultivated.  The  Sachems  remained  on  the 
whole  friendly.  The  population  multiplied 
in  peace.  Several  deeply  interesting  letters 
written  by  the  leaders  of  their  party  in 
England  to  these  happy  colonists  are  still 
extant,  and  from  these  it  would  be  inferred 
that  in  a  very  few  years  West  New  Jersey 
had  become  a  new  Arcadia — that  Penn  had 
realized  in  practice  the  State  which  Sidney 
had  conceived  and  which  Harrington  had 
dimmed ! 

—  Having  at  length  got  these  American 
affairs  into  a  favorable  state,  Penn  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  continent  of  Europe. 
He  had  many  correspondents  in  Holland 
and  on  the  Rhine:  and  in  the  cities  for- 
merly visited  by  him  the  congregations 
which  had  arisen  implored  him  to  return,  if 
only  for  a  brief  season,  and  afford  them 
once  more  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  the 
example  of  his  enthusiasm. 
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1678-1680. 

LEADING  men,  seeing  the  uses  to  which  a 
panic  might  be  turned  in  aid  of  their  pri- 
vate ambition,  affected  to  give  the  Popish 
plot  entire  credence ;  and  the  astute  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  birth, 
took  the  plot  under  his  especial  protection. 
Danby  also  favored  it  from  political  and  per- 
sonal motives.  It  wanted  not  the  counte- 
nance of  men  high  in  rank  and  office. 
"  Whether  given  us  by  the  right  or  left  hand 
of  Providence  matters  not,"  said  one  deeply 
interested  in  its  success.  It  was  a  god-send 
to  politicians;  and  because  it  served  their 
purposes  it  was  allowed  to  pursue  its  fearful 
course,  though  it  sent  a  host  of  innocent 
men  to  the  scaffold,  and  carried  desolation 
into  thousands  of  happy  families. 

Distrusting  Danby,  and  aware  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  court  opinion,  Penn  and  Sidney 
were  anxious  to  have  the  pretended  plot 
thoroughly  sifted,  probably  expecting  that 
some  of  the  royal  intrigues,  and  especially 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover, 
might  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  inquiry. 
This  was  the  general  feeling  of  republicans. 
They  knew  that  the  king  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Catholic  movement,  and 
with  the  designs  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  had 
the  truth  come  out  at  once,  he  would  have 
lost  his  credit  with  the  nation  forever. 
Charles  himself  believed — to  a  greater  ex- 
tent perhaps  than  was  actually  the  case — 
that  the  attack  on  Popery  was  in  reality  an 
attack  on  royalty. 

The  Commonwealth  men,  a  powerful 
party,  at  whose  head  Sydney  and  Penn 
now  stood  conspicuously  before  the  world, 
silently  but  actively  prepared  for  the  future. 
Foreseeing  that  the  intrigues  of  Danby  and 
Montague  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, Algernon  began  to  look  about  for  a 
seat,  and  to  prepare  the  constituencies  for  a 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  public  polity. 
Penn  himself  could  not  so  far  renounce  the 
opinions  of  his  sect  as  to  think  of  entering 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  was  deeply 
concenied  f6r  the  success  of  his  'friend  and 
colleague.    •• 

He  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  three  most 
excellent  addresses.  One  of  them  was  to 
his  own  body  of  religionists.  Fearing,  in 
the  general  consternation,  lest  some  might 
be  led  astray,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  be 
drawn  out  of  their  sober  course  by  rumors 


of  plots  and  conspiracies,  but  to  stand  alool, 
discharging  their  duties,  in  the  perilous 
times  which  were  at  hand,  as  men  and  as 
Christians. 

This  done,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  and  mas- 
terly address  to  Protestants  of  every  denomi- 
nation on  the  existing  crisis,  and  a  brief 
tract,  entitled  "  England's  Great  Interest  in 
the  Choice  of  a  New  Parliament; "  the  latter 
being  more  especially  composed  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  choice  of  wise  and  liberal 
members  at  the  approaching  elections.  In 
the  first  he  reviewed  the  moral  question. 
He  began  by  showing  the  fallacy  of  vicarious 
virtue.  If  the  people  would  be  honestly 
governed,  they  must  be  honest  themselves. 
Vice  is  the  disease  of  which  nations  die.  No 
just  government  ever  perished — no  unjust 
one  ever  long  maintained  its  power.  Virtue 
is  the  true  life-principle  of  society.  All 
history  proves  this ;  but  although  immorality 
is  the  great  destroyer,  a  mistaken  policy  may 
be  little  inferior  to  it  in  mischief.  Foremost 
among  such  errors  is  the  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  free  course  of  thought.  Act,  not 
thought,  is  the  subject  of  legal  regulation. 
To  denounce  the  mind*s  conception  of  such 
intangible  but  grand  abstractions,  as  fate, 
free-will,  election,  and  the  like,  is  political 
insanity.  Not  less  mischievous  is  the  fallacy 
of  measuring  conduct  by  creeds.  The  true 
test  of  faith  is  practice.  He  who  acts  well, 
believes  well.  Morality  is  debased  when 
tested  from  above.  Virtue  may  be  necessary 
to  the  state  of  grace,  but  grace  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  virtue.  It  is  a  grand  mistake  to 
disparage  morality  under  pretence  of  looking 
to  higher  things.  In  this  world  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  goodness.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  a  remarkable  work,  written  by 
this  profoundly  religious  man. 

His  other  work  was  entirely  political.  In 
its  composition  he  was  probably  assisted  by 
Sidney.  They  were  much  together  at  this 
time;  and  Algernon  was  a  frequent  and 
a  cherished  guest  at  Worminghurst.  He 
begins — **A11  is  at  stake!"  The  crisis,  he 
says,  demands  the  utmost  wisdom.  The  new 
Parliament  will  have  the  gravest  duties :  to 
investigate  the  plot  and  punish  its  authors ; 
to  impeach  corrupt  and  arbitrary  ministers 
of  state ;  to  detect  and  punish  those  repre- 
sentatives who  had  lately  sold  their  services 
for  money;  to  secure  to  Englishmen  their 
ancient  rights,  by  means  of  a  bill  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  finally,  to 
ease  Protestant  dissenters.  Such  a  work  as 
this  requires  bold  and  able  men.  He  then 
sketches  his  ideal  of  a  man  for  the  crisis, 
Algernon  Sidney  evidently  sitting  for  the 
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picture.  He  should  be  able,  learned,  well- 
affected  to  liberty;  one  who  will  neither  buy 
his  seat  nor  sell  his  services ;  he  must  be  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  ever  having  been  a 
pensioner  on  court  or  minister ;  he  should  be 
a  person  of  energy  and  industry,  free  from 
the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  town  gallants ;  a 
respecter  of  principles,  but  not  of  persons ; 
fearful  of  evil,  but  courageous  in  good ;  a 
true  Protestant ;  and  above  all,  a  man  un- 
connected by  office  or  favor  with  the  court. 
Such  is  the  pith  of  this  work — z.  work  widely 
circulated  at  the  time ;  but  the  moment  was 
one  eminently  unfavorable  to  wise  and  sober 
thought.  The  nation  was  in  general  fer- 
ment. From  the  hour  of  its  birth  the  Pop- 
ish plot  had  gathered  strength.  The  court 
was  torn  by  factions;  and  a  well-merited 
impeachment  for  corrupt  practices  was  hang- 
ing over  the  head  of  Lord  Danby,  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  writs  for  a 
general  election  were  issued.  Deceived  on 
so  many  sides,  the  nation  was  beside  itself 
with  excitement  and  apprehension,  and  per- 
sons of  calm  and  philosophic  views  had  little 
hope  of  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  public  ;  but 
Sidney  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  in  a  good 
cause,  even  from  the  probabilities  of  a  per- 
sonal discomfiture.  Once  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  party  felt  that  his  very  name 
would  be  to  them  a  tower  of  strength ;  and 
to  give  weight  to  his  counsels,  as  the  organ 
of  republican  opinions,  they  resolved  to 
bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  a 
county  town.  A  large  body  of  electors  in 
Guildford  having  pledged  themselves  to  re- 
turn him  for  that  important  constituency,  he 
formally  offered  himself  for  the  suffrages  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Hitherto  Penn  had  taken  no  personal  part 
in  politics.  He  had  even  refrained  from 
using  his  own  rights  as  an  elector, — like 
many  of  his  sect  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
repugnant  to  his  habits,  and  his  moral  sense 
was  offended  at  a  scene  of  low  corruption — 
the  eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  the  revel- 
ries and  disorders,  the  insolence  of  petty 
officials,  the  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness  to  which  a  popular  election  gave  rise 
at  that  period.  But  when  the  interests  of 
his  illustrious  friend  were  at  issue,  all  these 
scniples  went  for  nothing.  For  him,  and 
for  his  cause,  he  would  have  done  much 
more  than  merely  devote  a  few  weeks  to  can- 
vassing electors,  making  liberal  speeches,  and 
rendering  his  countrymen  more  and  more 
familiar  with  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
ancient  charters  of  liberty. 

The  position  which  Penn  assumed  at  this 


period,  as  the  political  friend  of  Sidney,  and 
co-leader  with  him  of  the  republican  party, 
was  one  eminently  perilous  to  his  worldly 
interests.  His  account  with  the  government 
was  still  unsettled.  Neither  the  principal 
nor  the  interest  of  the  large  debts  owing  by 
the  crown  to  the  admiral,  had  been  paid; 
and  it  was  evident  to  a.11  his  friends  that  the 
final  settlement  of  the  claim  would  mainly 
depend  on  the  favorable  disposition  of  the 
royal  brothers.  It  was  obviously  his  inter- 
est therefore  to  stand  well  with  the  court. 
But  how  could  this  be  possible  so  long  as  he 
acted  with  Algernon  Sidney — ^a  man  who 
had  not  only  borne  arms  against  the  Stuarts, 
in  bis  more  ardent  youth,  but  who  in  his 
riper  manhood  still  avowed  himself  a  parti- 
san of  the  Commonwealth?  To  lie  under 
the  least  suspicion  of  a  leaning  to  the  Repub- 
lic, was  enough  to  ruin  any  public  man  in 
that  age, — even  the  moderate  and  sagacious 
Sir  William  Temple  was  hated  because  he 
was  surmised- to  be  too  much  of  Sidney's 
way  of  thinking.  When  his  intention  to 
stand  for  Guildford  became  known,  the  court 
prepared  to  oppose  the  candidature  of  the 
republican  leader  with  all  its  influence ;  but 
Penn,  convinced  that  he  was  one  of  the  no- 
blest spirits  his  age  had  produced,  paid  no 
respect  to  this  hostile  demonstration,  and 
boldly  put  in  peril  the  chief  part  of  his 
worldly  fortune,  rather  than  stand  apart  and 
see  his  friend  defeated  by  a  court  intrigue. 

As  the  day  of  election  drew  nigh,  the 
court  party  became  active.  Colonel  Dalma- 
hoy  was  sent  down  to  stand  in  its  interest ; 
the  mayor  and  the  recorder  of  the  town  were 
bought  or  terrified;  bribery,  treating,  in- 
timidation, and  all  the  baser  practices  of 
electioneering,  were  brought  forth.  Soldiers 
were  discharged  from  the  service  on  promis- 
ing to  vote  for  Dalmahoy.  Non-residents, 
were  sought  after  and  their  votes  taken. 
Paupers  were  made  to  tender  votes  for  the 
court  candidate.  To  make  the  Common- 
wealth men  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob, 
they  were  attacked  with  the  foulest  slanders : 
— Penn  was  accused  of  being  a  Jesuit,  Sidney 
was  branded  as  a  regicide.  For  three  weel« 
the  town  was  a  scene  of  indescribable  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  Both  parties  feasted 
their  supporters ;  the  sternest  political  virtue 
in  that  ageVas  held  to  be  compatible  with 
the  amenities  of  cakes  and  ale. 

At  length  came  the  day  of  election.  In 
spite  of  every  thing  which  the  court  party 
had  done  to  seduce  or  intimidate  the  electors, 
Sidney  had  promises  of  a  majority  of  votes. 
Penn  went  with  his  friend  to  the  hustings, 
and  made  a  pointed  and  powerful  speech  to 
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the  a'ssembled  burgesses.  The  recorder  could 
contain  his  wrath  no  longer.  He  shouted  at 
the  speaker  that  he  was  a  Jesuit;  but  the 
coarse  slander  was  received  as  a  dull  joke, 
and  the  people  only  laughed  at  their  recorder 
instead  of  interrupting  his  intended  victim. 
He  then  called  for  the  New  Testament  and 
tendered  him  the  oaths — well  knowing  that 
he  would  not  take  them — but  Penn  was  the 
better  lawyer  of  the  two,  and  he  quietly 
reminded  him  that  the  offer  of  an  oath  in 
such  a  place  was  contrary  to  law.  At  this 
rebuke  he  lost  all  patience,  called  for  his 
myrmidons,  and  had  him  expelled  the  court 
by  force. 

This  diversion  came  too  late.  Sidney  had 
already  secured  a  majority  of  suffrages.  But 
having  gone  such  lengths,  and  not  daring  to 
offend  a  sovereign  who  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  removing  local  officers  and  naming 
more  pliant  tools  to  fill  their  places — the 
recorder  refused  to  make  out  his  return,  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  not  a  freeman  of  the 
borough,  though  he  had  formally  offered 
himself  at  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  made,  on  the  previous  day, — and 
declared  Dalmahoy  duly  elected.  Never  was 
a  more  shameless  transaction  known.  Of 
course,  the  liberals  did  not  think  of  sub- 
mitting to  an  act  of  such  intolerable  injustice. 
They  held  a  conference  of  their  friends  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  election,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  petition  against  the  return,  and 
persons  were  appointed  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  and  make  reports.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  when  Penn  parted 
with  Sidney,  but  he  had  been  from  home 
some  time,  and  was  anxious  about  Guli  and 
the  children.  As  he  rode  along,  his  mind 
was  deeply  troubled  at  the  scenes  he  had  just 
witnessed — the  profligacy  and  unfairness  of 
the  court  party, — the  wanton  indifference  of 
so  many  electors  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
time, — the  contumely  and  wrong  heaped  on 
his  noble  friend,  because  he  and  his  party 
*'  had  a  conscientious  regard  for  England  :" 
it  was  almost  enough  to  make  him  despair 
of  the  old  country.  When  he  got  home  he 
found  his  family  in  good  health ;  but  instead 
of  giving  himself  up,  as  was  usual  with  him 
after  a  short  absence,  to  domestic  intercourse, 
he  retired  to  his  chamber  and  wrote  off  to 
Sidney  the  following  note  : 

Dear  Friend:  I  hope  you  got  all  wel». 
home,  as  I  by  God's  goodness  have  done.  I 
reflected  upon  the  way  of  things  past  at  Guild- 
ford, and  that  which  occurs  to  me  as  reason- 
able is  this,  that  so  soon  as  the  articles  or  ex- 
ceptions are  digested,  show  them  to  Sergeant 
Maynard,  and  get  his  opinion  of  the  matter. 


Sir  Francis  Winnington  and  Wallope  have 
been  used  on  these  occasions  too.  Thou  must 
have  counsel  before  the  Committee;  and  to 
advise  first  upon  the  reason  of  an  address  or 
petition  with  them,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  im- 
prudent, but  very  fitting.  If  they  say  that  (the 
conjuncture  considered,  thy  qualifications  and 
alliance,  and  his  ungratefulness  to  the  House,) 
they  believe  all  may  amount  to  an  unfair 
election,  then  I  offer  to  wait  presently  upon  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Essex.  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Hollis,  Lord 
Gray,  and  others,  to  use  their  utmost  interest 
in  reversing  this  business.  This  may  be  done 
in  five  days,  and  I  was  not  willing  to  stay  till  I 
come,  which  will  be  with  the  first.  Remember 
the  non-residents  on  their  side,  as  Legg  and 
others.  I  left  order  with  all  our  interest  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  watch,  and  transmit  an 
account  to  thee  daily.  I  bless  God,  I  found  all 
well  at  home.  I  hope  the  disappointment  so 
strange  (a  hundred  and  forty  poll-men  as  we 
thought  last  night  considered)  Joes  not  move 
thee.  Thou,  as  thy  friends,  had  a  conscientious 
regard  for  England;  and  to  be  put  aside  by 
such  base  ways  is  really  a  suffering  for  right- 
eousness. Thou  hast  embarked  thyself  with 
them  that  seek,  and  love,  and  choose  the  best 
things;  and  number  is  not  weight  with  thee. 
I  hope  it  is  retrievable,  for  to  me  it  looks  not  a 
fair  and  clear  election.  Forget  not  that  sol- 
diers were  made  free  three  weeks  ago  m  pros- 
pect of  that  choice  (and  by  the  way  they  went, 
as  we  may  guess,  for  Dalmahoy's  sake),  and 
thyself  so  often  put  by,  a  thing  not  refused  to 
one  of  thy  condition.  Of  the  Lower  House  the 
Lord  Cavendish,  and  especially  Lord  Russel, 
Sir  Jo.  Coventry,  Powell,  Saychevrill,  Williams, 
Lee,  Clergis,  Boskowen,  Titus,  men,  some  able, 
some  hot  (ardent)  and  fit  to  be  nearly  engaged 
in  the  knowledge  of  these  things.  *Tis  late,  I 
am  weary,  and  hope  to  see  thee  quickly. 
Farewell.  Thy  faithful  Friend, 

William  Penn. 

The  petition  was  prepared  and  sent  in  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  All  over  the 
country  the  terror  of  the  plot  had  spread, 
and  never  before  had  the  constituencies  ot 
England  returned  so  implacable  and  in- 
tolerant a  parliament.  Another  crisis  soon 
came  on.  Monmouth  had  been  sent  into 
banishment  and  his  mother  branded  as  a 
wanton.  These  acts  of  the  Catholic  party 
added  fuel  to  the  flame: — and  the  House 
met  in  a  most  threatening  mood .  Its  revenge 
was  prompt.  Danby  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  Duke  of  York  was  banished  the 
realm.  The  Whigs — as  the  party  led  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Russell  may  properly  be 
called — were  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  victory 
— when  Charles  again  suddenly  dissolved 
parliament  and  appealed  to  the  nation. 

Sidney  prepared  to  stand  again,  but  not 
for  Guildford.  Penn  rode  about  the  southern 
counties,  testing  the  feeling  of  constituencies. 
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and  advised  him  to  try  his  new  fortunes  at 
Bramber.  It  was  a  town  in  his  own  county : 
— in  Kent,  the  very  name  of  Sidney  bore 
with  it -an  assurance  of  success.  Besides  this 
gseat  advantage,  Bramber  lay  not  remote 
from  Guli's  property,  and  the  Penns  had 
family  and  other  friendly  connections  in  the 
neighborhood, — the  Springetts,  theEllwoods, 
the  Faggs,  and  the  Temples,  from  all  of  whom* 
they  counted  on  support.  Penn  went  to 
work  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  had  engaged  all  these  families  in  Sidney's 
interest.  He  had  even  hopes  of  enlisting  the 
Pelhams  in  the  same  cause, — though  in  a 
recent  county  election  he  had  opposed  that 
family  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Fagg.  As  soon 
as  the  writs  were  out  he  went  down  to 
Bramber,  and  made  it  his  head-quarters  until 
the  election  was  over.  Alert  and  ardent,  he 
soon  communicated  his  own  zeal  to  others, 
and  with  Sir  John  Fagg  and  Sir  John  Temple 
commenced  an  active  canvass  of  the  electors 
under  most  favorable  auspices.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  virtues  and  genius  of  Algernon 
Sidney,  the  borough  kindled  at  his  eloquence. 
From  morning  until  night  he  was  at  work ; 
he  spared  no  exertion  to  secure  success ;  he 
made  interest  in  every  house;  and  kept 
Algernon,  who  was  still  in  London,  informed 
of  his  progress.  Two  other  candidates 
appeared  in  the  field,  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Captain  Goreing;  but  they  who  knew  the 
town  best  considered  his  return  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  as  certain. 

In  this  emergency,  the  court,  nervously 
anxious  to  keep  the  great  republican  out  of 
parliament,  had  recourse  to  the  vilest  arts. 
Knowing  the  influence  which  the  name  of 
Sidney  exercised  in  Kent,  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, Penn's  old  friend  and  fellow-traveller, 
now  become  minister  to  Charles,  and  the 
wily  genius  who  directed  every  movement  at 
the  palace,  resolved  to  oppose  brother  to 
brother — to  array  Sidney  against  Sidney. 
His  uncle  Henry  was  weak  by  nature — ^was 
politically  opposed  to  his  illustrious  brother — 
and  only  too  willing  to  please  the  King  at 
any  price.  Recently  he  had  received  some 
proofs  of  royal  favor,  and  had  reason  given 
him  to  hope  for  more.  He  ^ad  been  gra- 
ciously allowed  to  buy  Godolphin's  place  of 
master  of  the  robes  for  six  thousand  pounds ; 
and  he  had  just  been  sent  to  Holland,  as 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
where  he  hoped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
future  fortune.  He  could  not  quarrel  with 
Whitehall,  except  at  the  peril  of  his  worldly 
hopes ;  so  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  by 
his  brother's  enemies,  and  scandalized  the 
family  through  the  entire  county. 


When  this  design  of  contesting  the  election 
was  first  whispered  at  Bramber,  Penn  would 
not  believe  it.  But  he  knew  the  danger, 
should  the  report  prove  true — as  its  first 
effect  would  be  to  carry  the  Pelham  interest 
to  the  other  side.  He  felt  that  no  time  was 
now  to  be  lost,  and  in  this  state  of  doubt  as 
to  the  real  quarter  from  which  resistance 
would  come,  he  wrote  to  urge  Sidney  to 
come  down  at  once  to  the  borough : 

Dear  Friend, — I  am  now  at  Sir  John  Fagg's, 
where  I  and  my  relations  dined.  I  have 
pressed  the  point  with  what  diligence  and  force 
I  could ;  and,  to  say  true,  Sir  John  Fagg  has 
been  a  most  zealous,  and,  he  believes,  a  suc- 
cessful friend  to  thee.  But,  upon  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  matter,  it  is  agreed  that 
thou  com  est  down  with  all  speed,  but  that  thou 
takest  Hall-Land  in  thy  way,  and  bringest  Sir 
John  Pelham  with  thee — which  he  ought  less  to 
scruple,  because  his  having  no  interest  can  be 
no  objection  to  his  appearing  with  thee;  the 
commonest  civility  that  can  be  is  all,  [that  is] 
desired.  The  borough  has  kindled  at  thy  name, 
and  takes  it  well.  If  Sir  John  Temple  may  be 
credited,  he  assures  me  it  is  very  likely.  He 
is  at  work  daily.  Another  one,  Parsons,  treats 
to-day,  but  for  thee,  as  well  as  himself,  and 
mostly  makes  his  men  for  thee,  and  perhaps 
will  be  persuaded,  if  you  two  carry  it  not,  to 
bequeath  his  interest  to  thee,  and  then  Captain 
Goreing  is  thy  colleague;  and  this  I  wish,  both 
to  make  the  thing  easier  and  to  prevent  offence. 
Sir  John  Pelham  sent  me  word,  he  heard  that 
thy  brother  Henry  Sidney  would  be  proposed 
to  that  borough,  or  already  was,  and  till  he  was 
sure  of  the  contrary,  it  would  not  be  decent  for* 
him  to  appear.  Of  that  thou  canst  best  inform 
him.  That  day  you  come  to  Bramber,  Sir 
John  Fagg  will  meet  you  both  ;  and  that  night 
you  may  lie  at  Weston,  and  then,  when  thou 
pleasest,  with  us  at  Worminghurst.  Sir  John 
Temple  has  that  opinion  of  thy  good  reasons 
to  persuade,  as  well  as  quality  to  influence  the 
electors,  that,  with  what  is  and  will  be  done 
the  business  will  prosper ;  which,  with  my  true 
good  wishes  that  it  may  be  so,  is  all  at  present 
from  thy  true  Friend,  William  Penn. 

Sir  John  Fagg  salutes  thee. 

As  soon  as  he  had  despatched  this  missile 
he  wrote  another  letter  to  Pelham  to  protest 
against  the  scandal  of  Henry's  name  being 
used  in  his  absence  to  the  prejudice  of  Al- 
gernon,— ^and  expressed  his  fears  that  this 
ungenerous  act  would  lead  to  still  greater 
feuds  in  the  Sidney  family.  To  this  remon- 
strance Sir  John  Pelham  paid  little  regard. 
Sunderland  moved  the  wires  at  his  will :  and 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  feasting  and 
drinking — the  Pelhams  contributing  half  a 
fat  buck  to  that  end — when  the  day  of  elec- 
tion came,  Henry  obtained  exactly  as  many 
votes  as  his  brother,  who  nevertheless  re- 
ceived the  casting  voice,  and  was  declared 
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duly  and  rightfully  returned.  Penn  now 
considered  his  friend  as  fairly  about  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House,  where  his  counsels  and 
his  example  might  be  of  the  most  signal 
service  to  his  country;  and  although  few 
other  republicans  were  returned,  their  party 
generally  were  satisfied  with  their  leader  be- 
ing once  more  in  parliament.  But  as  soon 
as  the  House  met,  the  return  was  annulled 
by  an  intrigue  of  the  royalists,  and  their  joy 
was  turned  into  wrath  and  indignation.  A 
second  time  elected  of  his  countrymen,  in 
spite  of  all  the  devotion  of  friends,  and  never 
man  had  truer,  Algernon  Sidney  was  rejected. 

This  second  disappointment  seems  to  have 
made  a  still  more  profound  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Penn.  It  almost 
drove  the  remembrance  of  Guildford  from 
his  thoughts.  That  a  stranger  like  Dalma- 
hoy  should  be  found  willing  to  take  unfair 
advantages  of  an  honest  adversary — that  a 
petty  official,  whom  the  court  could  make  or 
unmake  at  pleasure,  should  be  eager  to  sully 
his  own  fame  rather  than  risk  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  place — these  were  conceivable. 
But  that  a  nephew  and  a  brother — members 
of  an  illustrious  house,  and  men  whom  he 
had  himself  known  for  years — should  will- 
ingly lend  themselves  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  base  cabal,  to  the  scandal  of  the  county 
and  the  dishonor  of  their  own  blood :  this 
appeared  to  him  inconceivable.  When  the 
nearest  relatives  of  Algernon  Sidney  would 
not  pause  at  such  an  act  of  baseness,  what 
was  left  for  virtue  and  integrity  but  to  flee 
away  from  a  land  so  cursed  as  England ! 

His  regard  was  now  turned  more  and  more 
steadily  towards  America.  He  had  made 
one  great  struggle  more  at  home — and  it  had 
failed.  But  he  did  not  despair  of  Freedom. 
Experience  had  convinced  him  that  in  the 
new  world  alone  was  there  room  enough  for 
that  great  trial  of  a  free  Democracy  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  Sidney's 
conversation.  That  in  an  open  field,  the 
experiment  of  a  Commonwealth,  in  which 
the  whole  power  lay  with  the  people,  how- 
ever the  idea  might  be  ridiculed  in  that  age 
of  political  infidelity,  would  succeed  and 
flourish,  he  had  no  doubt;  but  finding  no 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  trial  could  be 
brought  about  in  England,  he  adopted  the 
romantic  resolution  of  giving  up  his  fortune 
and  his  future  life  to  its  realization  in  the 
new  world. 

A  long  and  cogent  train  of  incidents  had 
led  him  to  this  great  resolution.  Once 
formed,  it  was  put  into  immediate  course  of 
execution.  In  lieu  of  the  money  owing  to 
his  father,  he  proposed  to  the  King's  council 


to  take  a  certain  amount  of  territory  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  as  had  been  done  at  various  times 
by  other  of  the  great  colonial  proprietors. 
The  tract  of  land  included  in  his  petition 
was  then  a  huge  wilderness,  with  only  here 
and  there,  at  vast  distances,  a  solitary  house 
of  wood  and  thatch,  tenanted  by  some  enter- 
prising Dutch  or  Swedish  family ;  and  the 
hush  of  nature  lay  unbroken  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  except  by  the  occasional  cry  of  the  In- 
dian hunter.  To  this  unknown  country  he 
proposed  to  lead  out  a  colony  of  pious,  lib- 
eral, and  industrious  citizens,  to  seek  those 
fortunes  and  enjoy  those  liberties  in  the  new 
world  which  the  evil  passions  of  the  older 
world  denied  them.  There  was  a  touch  of 
classic  chivalry  in  such  a  thought.  The 
young  soldier  of  Kinsdale,  with  the  adven- 
turous genius  of  his  race,  would  re-enact  in 
modern  times,  the  feats  of  an  ancient  hero 
of  romance. 

But  this  was  the  least  part  of  his  design. 
He  wished  to  provide  out  of  that  wilderness 
a  Free  Colony  for  all  mankind — ^an  original 
and  an  august  conception:  one  which  will 
keep  his  name  forever  in  the  best  memories 
of  mankind.  His  experiment  was  to  bear 
witness  to  the  world  that  there  is  in  human 
nature  virtue  sufficient  for  self-government. 
In  the  colony  of  his  brain  he  was  resolved 
that  there  should  be  equal  laws.  The  entire 
sovereignty — judicial,  representative,  admin- 
istrative— should  rest  with  the  people.  Every 
office  of  government  should  be  discharged  by 
men  elected  to  their  functions,  and  paid  out 
of  the  public  revenue  for  their  services.  The 
state  should  employ  the  best  of  servants,  but 
admit  of  no  masters.  There  should  be  no 
difference  of  rank — ^no  privileged  order — in 
this  new  community.  In  his  generous  en- 
thusiasm for  equal  rights,  Penn  forgot  that 
some  of  these  ideas  were  incompatible  with 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  England.  In 
the  Utopia  conceived  in  his  mind,  he  had 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  power,  not 
even  his  own,  above  the  law.  Justice  should 
be  equally  administered.  To  the  natives  of 
the  soil  he  would  offer  protection,  the  useful 
arts,  European  comforts,  and  above  all  the 
Christian  gospel.  The  spirit  of  love  brooded 
over  all  his  projects.  Universal  freedom  of 
the  conscience — ^perfect  equality  of  political 
and  civil  rights — the  most  sacred  respect  for 
personal  liberty — ^and  a  full  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property;  these  were  the  chief 
points  of  his  scheme  of  colonial  government. 

The  design  was  as  grand  as  it  was  novel : 
in  every  sense  it  was  worthy  of  the  friend  of 
Algernon  Sidney. 
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STRAIT-JACKETS. 


BY   W.    A.    BEER. 


V 


I  HAVE  no  strait-jacket  incidents  to  re- 
late. I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  describe 
that  instrument  of  torture,  which  has  so 
frequently  adorned  the  body  of  the  mad- 
man :  but  I  shall  try  to  show  you  that  a  man 
can  make  a  strait-jacket  of  another's  way  of 
doing  things;  and  this  is  the  instrument  of 
torture  that  now  demands  our  attention. 
The  points  which  are  likely  to  be  made 
strait-jackets  are ; 

1.  General  Mq/tagemenL 

2.  Course  of  Study, 

3.  Spelling,  —  Spelling  around  the  class. 
Pointing  out  a  pupil  to  spell  a  word.  Spelling  by 
commencing  at  the  middle  of  the  class,  and  spell- 
ing up  and  down  the  class.    Spelling  in  concert. 

4.  Reading, — Have  the  pupils  read  stanza 
after  stanza,  until  a  lesson  or  chapter  is  finished. 
Let  one  read  until  called  down  for  making  a 
mistake,  then  another  read,  etc.,  etc.  Drill  the 
class  until  they  are  familiar  with  one  paragraph, 
then  let  them  read  it  in  concert,  then  by  twos, 
then  singly,  then  finally  let  them  commit  to 
memory  and  declaim  it.  Have  some  favorite 
piece,  and  drill*on  only  one  paragraph  each  day. 
Let  the  class  choose  sides,  and  correct  each 
other.  Let  each  scholar  in  the  class  have  a 
blank-book,  in  which  he  shall  write  ope  rule 
each  day,  which  has  been  dictated  by  the 
teacher,  then  commit  it  to  memory.  Read  a 
paragraph  to  the  class,  then  have  one  of  the 
test  readers  read  it.  Teach  the  pronunciation 
of  words  by  pointing  off  their  syllables. 

5.  Geography, — ^The  teacher  asks  questions, 
pupils  answer.  Teach  by  map-drawing,  outiine, 
or  topic.  General  and  special  outlines.  First 
method  for  descriptive  Geography — Mountains, 
rivers,  other  bodies  of  water,  islands  and  capes, 
capital,  and  other  important  places.  For  what 
noted.  Second  method  for  same — Position, 
form,  size,  relief,  drainage,  climate,  vegetation, 
products,  animals,  inhabitants,  employments, 
constitutions,  important  places.  Then  an  out- 
line for  map  questions,  to  accompany  this. 
Teach  by  having  the  pupils  write  letters  describ- 
ing a  trip,  or  by  having  them  tell  what  they  can 
see  from  a  certain  mountain,  etc. 

6.  Arithemetic. — Have  pupils  commit  rules 
and  definitions;  have  the  pupils  solve  the 
problems  in  the  book.  Teach  by  outline  or 
according  to  a  prescribed  "  course  of  study." 

7.  Grammar. — Have  pupils  commit  rules, 
definitions,  etc.  Teach  wholly  by  parsing  and 
analysis.     Teach  by  "  language  lessons." 

8.  Writing, — Teach  by  setting  copies  without 
giving  attention  to  system.  Teach  according  to 
some  system,  from  copy-books,  from  the  black- 
board. 

9.  History.  —  By  topics,  by  question  and 
answer,  by  uninterrupted  recitation,  by  written 
recitation,  by  reciting  from  maps,  by  volunteer 
recitation,  by  historical  essays. 


Now,  fellow-teacher,  many  of  these 
methods  are  excellent,  but  don't  make  a 
strait-jacket  of  them.  If  you  have  a  good 
method  of  teaching  some  branch,  don't 
buckle  it  around  you  so  tightly  that  you 
cannot  feel  the  sharp  corners  of  other 
methods,  with  which  other  teachers  occa- 
sionally give  you  a  gentle  reminder.  If  you 
are  a  college  graduate,  don't  stick  to  the  old 
college  curriculum ;  and  don't  think  that 
other  teachers  don't  know  anything,  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  to  college.  If 
you  do  carry  the  sheep-skin  from  a  Normal 
School,  don't  forget  to  consider  that, 
perhaps,  that  young  man  who  has  never 
been  out  of  his  own  county,  may  have  a 
much  better  way  of  teaching  spelling,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  or  grammar,  than  you  have. 

Some  one  may  ask :  "Do  you  belong  to 
that  class  of  individuals  that  would  deride 
the  *  method  teacher  '?"  "Are  you  of  that 
class  that  say,  'all  that  is  necessary  to 
become  a  good  teacher  is  to  attend  a  good 
school,  learn  how  to  study,  go  ahead,  profit 
by  experience,  and  rely  on  innate  gump- 
tion' ?"  No,  I  do  not  belong  to  either  of 
those  classes  of  individuals.  I  believe  in 
gumption.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have ;  but 
it  will  not  teach  a  man  intuitively  to  teach 
geography,  arithmetic,  or  grammar.  We 
must  learn  how  to  teach  from  those  that 
know.  We  must  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  mind,  how  it  grows,  its  diseases  and 
how  to  treat  them.  To  know  these  things, 
and  what  to  do  with  them,  we  must  under- 
stand "methods."  We  must  receive  in- 
struction in  them,  and  then  try  to  use  them. 
No,  I  do  not  decry  methods,  nor  their  use ; 
but  I  do  decry  their  abuse,  the  making  of 
hobbies,  the  putting  on  of  a  great,  ugly 
strait-jacket. 

I  do  not  oppose  methods,  and  I  would 
not  bestow  the  royal  title,  teacher,  on  those 
that  do ;  but  I  would  say,  in  the  language  of 
another.  Hang  the  mill-stones  of  their  self- 
conceit  about  their  necks,  and  drown  them 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea*  of  their  ignorance. 

We  must  observe  methods  ',  and  of  these 
the  first  should  be  general  methods.  We 
have  general  methods,  special  methods,  and 
personal  methods.  General  methods  under- 
lie the  whole  science  of  instruction,  and  are 
for  all  times,  places,  and  persons.  General 
methods  require  no  proof;  they  admit  of  no 
discussion ;  but  they  are  as  firm  and  un- 
changeable as  the  science  of  instruction 
itself. 

Notice  a  few  general  methods: — (i)  Self- 
evident,  as:  Never  tell  a  child  what  he 
already  knows,  or  what  he  can  just  as  easily 
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find  out  himself.  That  method  is  best 
which  leads  the  pupil  to  investigate  for  him- 
self. Attention  must  be  cultivated  as  a 
basis  of  memory.  Obedience  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  teaching.  (2)  Not  self- 
evident  :  A  knowledge  of  how  we  think,  and 
how  our  pupils  think.  What  the  mind  is, 
and  how  it  acts.  How  to  impart  knowledge 
in  the  fewest  words.  How  to  influence  the 
mind,  and  mould  character.  These,  fellow- 
teacher,  are  general  methods.  The  last 
ones  belong  to  the  philosophy  of  education, 
and  call  forth  the  highest  powers  of  thought. 

With  regard  to  special  methods,  their 
name  is  legion.  Every  teacher  has  special 
methods.  They  are  held  up  in  our  institutes, 
and  our  Normal  sghools  have  thousands  of 
them.  There  ar^  special  methods  of  teach- 
ing this  branch,' and  that,  of  keeping  order, 
of  regulating/  whispering,  etc.  Some  are 
good :  many  are  worse  than  trash. 

How^-elf-conceited  some  teachers  are  on 
their  special  methods !  They  seem  to 
imagrhe  that  they  could  revolutionize  the 
worfd  with  them  if  they  only  had  a  chance. 
A^ay  with  the  teacher  who  will  get  up,  in 
an  educational  meeting,  and  bore  his  auditors 
8y  setting  forth  his  or  her  special  methods; 
;for  I  tell  you,  teachers,  I  must  wear  my  own 
''shoes  while  teaching.  I  cannot  stumble 
along  in  yours,  just  because  yours  happen  to 
fit  you  better  than  they  would  me.  Each 
teacher  should  be  a  law  to  himself — should 
be  himself,  and  nobody  else.  . 

Now,  a  word  about  personal  methods. 
They  are  inborn.  Without  our  own  thoughts 
and  actions,  consolidated  into  personal 
methods,  we  are  not  ourselves.  Who  is  the 
teacher  that  fails?  It  is  he  who  does  not 
depend  upon  himself.  It  is  he  who  goes  to 
institutes,  and  fills  his  note-book  wich  out- 
lines of  how  to  teach,  then  goes  into  the 
school-room  and  starts  the  school  machinery, 
and  runs  it  just  so,  merely  because  that  is 
the  way  Mr.  A.  or  Miss  B.  would  do  it.  If 
I  try  to  act  as  you  do  before  a  class,  I  shall 
fail  to  teach  that  class  satisfactorily,  because 
your  actions  are  natural,  while  mine  are 
simulated.  Our  peculiarities,  which  happily 
are  possessed  only  by  ourselves,  are  helps  to 
us,  if  they  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
true  human  nature.  These  peculiarities 
cannot  be  communicated ;  they  must  be  a 
part  of  our  being,  and  each  must  be  himself. 


What  though  to-day 
Thou  canst  not  trace  at  sdl  the  hidden  reason 
For  His  strange  dealings  through  the  trial  season, 

Trust  and  obey ; 
In  after  life  and  light  all  shall  be  plain  and  clear. 


WISHING  AND  WILLING. 


PERHAPS  of  all  the  familiar  ways  in  which 
weakness  makes  itself  apparent,  none  is 
more  common  than  that  of  wishing,  A  wish 
and  a  desire  are  not  quite  synonymous.  A 
strong  desire,  when  it  fills  the  mind,  usually 
leads  to  action ;  but  a  wish  is  of  feebler  ma- 
terial, and  expends  its  force  upon  itself 
There  are  some  people  whose  very  existence 
seems  to  be  one  long  series  of  wishes.  They 
wish  the  skies  were  brighter,  and  the  air 
softer,  and  the  temperature  warmer  or  cooler, 
as  the  case  may  be.  They  wish  for  some 
sudden  stroke  of  fortune  which  never  comes ; 
they  wish  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful,  but 
fail  to  put  forth  energies  necessary  to  become 
so;  they  wish  for  friends  without  being 
friendly;  for  the  respect  of  others  without 
respecting  themselves ;  for  all  the  various  re- 
sults of  labor  and  effort  without  performing 
the  labor  that  would  bring  them. 

Such  people  do  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  wishing  for  objective  advantages ; 
they  often  wish  for  subjective  qualities.  We 
hear  them  continually  lamenting  their  own 
deficiencies,  and  wishing  they  were  more 
industrious  and  economical,  more  prudent 
and  wise,  more  patient  and  self-controlled, 
more  energetic  and  resolute.  Getting 
glimpses  of  their  folly,  they  will  even,  at 
times,  wish  they  could  leave  off  wishing; 
but  the  habit  is  too  strong,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  indulge  in  a  course  which  their 
reason  unhesitatingly  condemns.  The  very 
expression  which  they  give  to  this  feeling 
feeds  and  nourishes  it.  The  man  or  woman 
from  whose  lips  the  words  **I  wish'*  are  for- 
ever issuing  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later 
to  the  painful  conclusion  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  his  or  her  wishes  are  likely  to  remain 
forever  unfulfilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  wills  is  of  an 
entirely  different  type.  He,  too,  desires  cer- 
tain things  earnestly;  but  spends  no  time  in 
vainly  wishing  he  had  them,  or  in  expatia- 
ting upon  the  fact.  He  realizes  that  he  has 
within  himself  a  stock  of  unemployed  forces, 
which  from  time  to  time  he  draws  upon, 
and  he  takes  care  that  his  drafts  -are  always 
honored.  He  understands  that  in  order  to 
master  any  business  he  must  first  master  him- 
self, and  thus  he  guides  the  helm  of  his  ap- 
petites and  passions,  instead  of  drifting  with 
them.  He  counts  the  cost  of  each  projected 
enterprise,  and  takes  stock  of  his  abilities  to 
carry  it  out.  If  he  finds  it  to  be  beyond  his 
power,  he  resigns  it,  and  ceases  to  wish  for 
it,  or  at  least  to  give  utterance  to  the  wish. 
If,  however,  he  determines  upon  it,  it  is  with 
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a  firm  resolve  to  accomplish  it,  which  renders 
all  wishing  superfluous. 

These  two  classes  may  be  seen  every  day 
side  by  side.  One  business  man  wishes  his 
trade  were  larger,  his  accommodations  were 
better,  his  clerks  more  faithful  or  capable, 
his  customers  more  numerous  or  easily  satis- 
fied. He  often  utters  these  wishes,  and 
mingles  them  with  complaints  and  regrets ; 
yet  none  of  these  things  seem  to  be  mate- 
rially altered.  He  continues  wishing,  and 
the  sources  of  his  dissatisfaction  remain. 
Another,  in  the  same  circumstances,  instead 
of  pausing  to  wish  for  these  changes,  wills 
them ;  that  is,  he  studies  the  causes  which 
underlie  his  troubles,  and  proceeds  pru- 
dently, but  steadily,  to  remove  them.  He 
sets  in  train  measures  calculated  to  extend 
his  business,  to  ensure  fidelity  from  his  em- 
ployes, to  regulate  his  expenses,  to  quicken 
his  sales.  Whatever  it  be  that  he  sees  is  de- 
sirable, he  plans  for  and  endeavors  to  carry 
out.  If  he  finds  it  beyond  his  power,  or, 
for  any  reason,  unadvisable,  he  dismisses  it 
from  his  mind,  knowing  that  idle  wishing  is 
worse  than  useless. 

One  mother  and  housekeeper  wishes  that 
her  house  was  in  better  order  or  more  taste- 
fully arranged,  that  her  servants  were  more 
competent  and  faithful,  that  her  children 
were  more  obedient  and  orderly,  that  she 
could  exercise  hospitality  without  nervous 
apprehensions,  and  find  time  for  the  many 
duties  that  weigh  upon  her  mind.  She  frets 
and  complains,  and  longs  for  better  things, 
but  they  do  not  appear.  Another,  taking  a 
calm  survey  of  the  situation,  finds  that  some 
of  her  desires  are,  at  least  for  the  present, 
extravagant  and  impossible,  and  others  rea- 
sonable and  practicable.  The  former  she 
abandons  at  once,  the  latter  she  wills  to 
achieve.  She  studies  causes,  lays  plans, 
tries  experiments,  brings  all  her  penetration, 
her  judgment,  and  her  energy  to  bear  upon 
the  work,  and  gradually  conquers  her  diffi- 
culties and  realizes  her  desires. 

Of  course,  wishes  as  a  whole  are  not  to  be 
reprehended  or  crushed.  They  are  at  first 
natural  and  right,  and,  if  used  properly,  will 
serve  a  good  purpose.  They  are  suggestions, 
neither  to  be  disregarded  nor  implicitly 
obeyed,  but  judged  and  sorted  with  discrim- 
ination. Some  are  futile  and  impossible  of 
attainment,  and  need  a  speedy  dismissal. 
Others  are  excessive,  and  need  pruning  down. 
Others  are  reasonable  and  right,  and  should 
receive  prompt  attention.  But  they  should 
in  any  case  be  transient  guests.  They  have 
certain  messages  to  deliver,  and  their  mission 
performed,  they  should  pass  out  of  sight  and 


out  of  mind.  It  is  the  permanent  mental 
condition  of  wishing  that  we  should  guard 
against.  It  is  not  only  foolish  in  itself,  but 
it  enervates  the  mind,  enfeebles  the  powers, 
and  palsies  the  will.  If  reason  justifies  the 
wish,  let  it  be  at  once  translated  into  will 
power,  energy,  and  practical  action.  No- 
thing so  thoroughly  dispels  an  unwholesome 
reverie  as  a  determined  purpose  and  vigorous 

activity.  Phila,  Ledger, 


WASTED  FORCES. 


AN  interesting  article  on  "Wasted 
Forces,'*  by  William  H.  Wahl,  Ph.  D., 
in  the  Popular  Science  J^fonlhly  reads  more 
like  the  pages  of  a  romance  than  the  sober 
statement  of  scientific  achievements  and 
possibilities.  The  special  purpose  of  the 
paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  for  practical  purposes  certain  great 
natural  forces  which  have  hitherto  been  al- 
lowed to  waste  themselves  in  unproductive 
idleness.  As  an  illustration  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  in  this  direct iotn, 
and  as  an  evidence  that  the  scientific  possir 
bilities  suggested  are  not  merely  the  wild^ 
dreams  of  unpractical  theorists,  Mr.  Wahl 
points  out  that  modem  science,  taking  pat-  ' 
tern  by  nature,  which  allows  nothing  to  be 
absolutely  lost,  has  succeeded  in  a  hundred 
different  industries  in  saving  and  utilizing 
materials  and  forces  which  formerly  were  / 
allowed  to  be  wasted.  \ 

The  glycerine  industry,  which  has  at- 
tained colossal  proportions,  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  a  great  manufacture  based  en-  . 
tirely  upon  the  saving  of  what  until  lately  ^ 
was  a  waste  product  of  the  soap-boiler.  As 
even  more  important  I  may  mention  the 
industries  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes  and  artificial  madder  from 
the  refuse  coal-tar  that  was  formerly  the 
curse  and  nuisance  of  the  gas-works.  So, 
too,  old  boots  and  shoes,  scraps  of  all  kinds, 
sawdust,  oyster-shells,  waste  ashes,  and  even 
the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  have  all 
been  gathered  up  by  the  grand  economy  of 
science,  and  by  its  thousand  arts  and  pro- 
cesses made  to  do  anew  useful  and  practical 
service.  , 

But  wonderful  as  are  the  results  already 
accomplished,  they  are  as  nothing  to  those  1 
which  seem  more  than  possible  in  the  future.  1 
Not  content  with  saving  the  fragments  that 
great  human  industries  leave  behind  them, 
science  proposes  to  utilize  what  Mr.  Wahl 
calls  the  ** waste  forces  of  nature.*'  The 
first  of  these  forces,  from  the   magnitude 
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of  the  possibilities  that  advanced  thinkers 
have  attached  to  it,  is  that  fountain  of  all 
terrestial  energy,  our  sun. 

"I  desire  you  to  conceive/*  says  Mr. 
Wahl,  *'  of  the  amazing  fact  that  the  stupend- 
ous aggregate  of  terrestrial  activity  is  de- 
rived from  that  infinitesimal  fraction  only  of 
the  solar  emanation  that  is  intercepted  by 
the  earth — a  fraction  less  than  the  two 
billioHth  part  of  the  sum  total  of  energy 
that  is  unceasingly  radiating  into  space; 
and  it  is  my  immediate  purpose  here  to  in- 
vite your  attention  to  the  interesting  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  within  human  reach  to 
convert  a  portion  of  the  measureless  floods 
of  power  that  the  sun  pours  out  upon  the 
earth  into  mechanical  energy,  or  into  other 
forms  in  which  it  will  be  more  directly 
available  for  useful  purposes.'* 

As  showing  the  immense  "floods  of 
power  that  await  the  Ijidding  of  the  com- 
pelling genius  of  invention*'  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  solar  heat  which  falls  upon  the 
ocean  alone  "raises  during  every  minute  an 
average  of  not  less  than  2,000,000,000  tons 
of  water  to*  a  height  of  three  and  a  half 
miles — the  mean  altitude  of  the  clouds.  To 
express  this  prodigious  exercise  of  power  in 
more  familiar  form,  I  may  put  it  in  this  way, 
that  to  continuously  raise  this  weight  of 
water  to  the  height  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
per  minute  would  require  the  continual  exer- 
cise of  the  force  of  2,757,000,000,000  horses 
per  minute. ' ' 

Another  of  these  great  natural  forces 
which  science  hopes  to  chain  to  its  trium- 
phal car  and  compel  to  minister  to  human 
wants  and  comforts,  is  the  wind ;  and  though 
Mr.  Wahl  admits  that  this  may  be  a  more 
difficult  task  than  that  of  harnessing  the 
sunbeams,  he  still  thinks  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  and  even  probabilities  of 
making  the  wind,  which  has  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  blow  whithersoever  it  listed, 
blow  as  science  may  please  to  dictate.  But 
the  last  suggestion  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
startling  of  all.  It  touches  the  feasibility 
of  "  transmitting  mechanical  power  to  great 
distances  by  converting  it  into  electricity 
through  the  agency  of  what  are  called  dyna- 
mo-electric machines,  and  utilizing  this 
either  for  the  production  of  powerful  lights 
for  illuminating  cities  and  towns,  or  by  con- 
verting it  back  again  into  mechanical  power 
with  the  aid  of  magneto-electric  engines,  by 
which  mills,  factories  and  workshops  may 
be  furnished  with  the  power  they  now  ob- 
tain from  steam  or  water." 

The  great  falls  of  Niagara,  it  is  asserted, 
might  be  utilized  in  this  way,  and  two  Phil- 


adelphia savants  declare  that  **  it  would  be       1 
possible,  should  it  prove  desirable,  to  con-       I 
vey  the  whole  power  of  Niagara  to  the  dis- 
tance of  500  miles  or  more  by  means  of  a       | 
copper  cable  not  exceeding  a  half-inch  in       i 
thickness."     Were  it  not  for  the  "accom- 
plished facts ' '  of  science,  in  whose  presence 
we  stand,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard 
these  speculations  with  utter  incredulity. 
But  in  full  view  of  the  wonders  which  ac- 
tually surround  us,  who  can  set  the  limits  to 
scientific  invention  ? 


HEAT :  LESSON  IN  PHYSICS. 


BY  GEORGE  L.  SMITH. 


TEACHER:  The  sun,  fire  and  friction,  are 
sources  of  heat ;  some  substances  are  good 
and  others  bad  conductors ;  and  advantage  is 
taken  of  these  facts  in  the  selection  of  clothing, 
the  construction  of  implements,  and,  by  nature, 
for  the  preservation  of  life.  But  these  examples 
give  us  only  a  slight  idea  of  what  heat  is  doing 
tor  us,  and  how  dependent  we  are  upon  it. 

I  have  opened  this  window  (on  me  leeward 
side  of  the  house)  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
will  hold  this  lighted  candle,  first  at  the  bottom 
and  then  at  the  top.  Notice  which  way  the 
fiame  bends  from  the  wick. 

Pupil. — ^At  the  bottom  of  the  window  it  bends 
into  tne  room,  and  at  the  top  it  bends  out. 

**  What  makes  it  bend  ?** 

"  There  must  be  a  draught  of  air  moving  it." 

*'  Then  what  is  the  direction  of  the  draught  at 
these  two  places  ?'* 

"  It  must  be  in  at  the  bottom  and  out  at  the 
top." 

"  Let  me  try  it  at  the  door  in  the  same  way.'* 

''  The  air  ^oes  out  at  the  top  and  comes  in  at 
the  bottom,  just  as  it  did  at  the  window." 

*'  Now  I  will  hold  the  candle  at  the  middle  of 
the  doorway,  and  you  see  it  does  not  bend  either 
way :  what  does  this  show  ?" 

"It  shows  that  the  air  is  not  moving  out  of 
the  room  or  into  it,  except  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  opening." 

"  If  I  were  to  let  go  of  this  feather  outside, 
where  the  wind  is  blowing,  would  it  fall  to  tbe 
ground  ?" 

'*  No ;  the  wind  would  carry  it  away." 

"  What  is  the  wind  ?" 

"  It  must  be  air." 

"  But  is  there  no  air  about  you  when  the  wind 
is  not  blowing  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  quiet." 

**  Then  wind  is  air  in  motion.  Which  way 
would  the  feather  ^o  if  I  let  it  drop  ?" 

"  The  way  the  air  is  moving." 

"  I  will  let  go  the  feather  which  I  am  holding 
over  this  cold  stove  :  what  becomes  of  it  ?"  ' 

"  It  drops  on  the  stove." 

*'  Now  I  will  light  the  fire  in  the  stove  and  let 
it  get  heated..  While  it  is  heatinj^,  let  us  tary  the 
same  feather  over  this  lamp.  Before  it  is  lighted 
you  see  that  it  falls  just  as  it  did  over  the  cold 
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stove.    But  now  I  have  lighted  it,  see  what 
becomes  of  the  feather." 

"It  goes  up.'* 

"Why  should  it  go  up  now,  when  it  went 
down  before?" 

"  The  air  must  be  moving  up." 

*'  And  what  makes  the  air  move  up  ?" 

"  You  have  heated  it." 

"  Yes ;  the  heat  of  the  flame  heats  the  air  and 
causes  it  to  rise  so  rapidly  that  it  blows  the 
feather  in  that  direction,  and  so  you  see  it  does 
over  the  stove,  now  that  it  is  hot ;  and  the  hotter 
the  air  gets  the  faster  it  moves  up.  So  we  may 
learn  from  this  that  heat  causes  air  to  rise. 
Your  bodies  are  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
air  most  of  the  time,  and  the  air  in  contact  with 
them  becomes  heated  and  rises ;  so  that  if  you 
could  see  the  air,  you  would  see  it  rising  over 
your  heads  all  the  time ;  but  your  bodies  heat  it 
so  slowly  that  it  rises  slowly,  and  will  not  blow 
the  feather  up  as  the  lamp  did.  Let  us  see  now 
what  is  happening  to  the  air  in  this  room.  So 
many  of  us  must  heat  the  air  considerably,  and 
the  stove  is  helping  to  heat  it.  What  becomes 
of  it  as  it  gets  heated  ?" 

•'  It  must  rise  to  the  ceiling." 

"And  when  I  open  the  window  at  the  top  it 
goes  out  to  eet  up  higher.  What  proof  have 
you  of  that  ?' 

"  It  blows  the  flame  outwards." 

"  But  while  this  is  going  out,  what  is  left  in  the 
room  V 

"Other  air  is  coming  in  at  the  bottom  to  take 
its  place." 

"And  how  do  you  know  this ?" 

"  It  blew  the  flame  of  the  candle  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  doorway  and  window." 

**  If  we  have  a  fire  in  the  fireplace,  tell  me 
what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  air  in  the 
chimney."  - 

"  It  will  heat  the  air  in  the  chimney  and  cause 
it  to  rise." 

"  This  causes  what  we  call  a  draught  in  the 
chimney;  but  where  does  the  air  come  from 
which  takes  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
heated  and  gone  up  the  chimney  ?" 

"  It  must  come  from  the  room." 

"And  what  replaces  that  air?" 

"  If  the  doors  and  windows  are  open  it  would 
come  from  outside,  but  if  they  were  closed  I 
don't  see  where  it  would  come  from." 

"The  cracks  around  the  windows  and  doors 
generally  admit  air  enough  to  keep  up  the 
draught,  and  at  the  same  time  ventilate  the 
room ;  but  sometimes  we  have  to  open  them  to 
increase  the  draught.  Now,  suppose  that  one 
hundred  acres  of  this  land  would  become  very 
much  heated,  as  it  does  sometimes  by  the  sun, 
what  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  air  over  and 
around  it?" 

"  The  air  over  it  would  become  heated  and 
rise,  while  that  around  it  would  rush  in  to  take 
its  place." 

"And  if  you  were  standing  outside  of  the 
hundred  acres,  would  you  notice  that  the  air 
around  you  was  moving?" 

"  I  suppose  that  I  would  think  the  wind  was 
blowing." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  the  only  way  you  would  know 


it ;  and  now  you  have  learned  what  wind  is,  and 
what  the  chief  cause  of  winds  is,  viz.:  Some 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  becomes  more 
heated  than  another,  and  the  air  over  that  por- 
tion rises,  then  the  air  around  it  rushes  in  to  fill 
its  place,  and  this  movement  of  the  air  is  wind. 
If  the  earth  in  this  portion  becomes  very  much 
heated,  the  air  rises  rapidly,  and  the  colder  air 
rushes  in  as  rapidly  and  produces  high  winds ; 
but  if  it  is  only  slightly  heated,  the  cold  air 
moves  slowly,  and  we  have  gentle  breezes." 


MECHANISM  OF  MAN. 


WONDERFUL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN 
•  MACHINE. 


DR.  O.  W.  HOLMES'  instnictions  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  have  generally 
been  given  in  the  form  of  extemporaneous 
lectures,  illustrated  by  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, models,  pictiTres,  and  diagrams.  In 
exceptional  cases  written  lectures  have  been 
prepared.  His  professional  literary  labors 
have  not  been  limited  to  these  discourses, 
however,  but  have  been  productive  of  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  medical  journals, 
occasional  addresses  before  assemblies  of 
medical  men,  and  a  few  published  volumes. 
Of  the  mechanism  of  man,  and  the  wonder- 
ful adjustment  of  the  human  machine,  he 
says,  as  the  poet-scientist  might  be  expected 
to  say  it : 

"Already  in  the  first  man  who  trod  the 
soil  of  our  planet  the  great  mechanical  and 
chemical  discoveries  of  uncounted  coming 
ages  were  anticipated.  His  tissues  were 
woven  in  a  loom  no  Eastern  fingers,  no 
Western  machinery,  could  rival.  Where 
strength  was  needed,  a  power  of  resistance 
like  that  of  iron  was  given  strands  of  fibre 
finer  than  the  spider's  thread,  seen  only  as 
it  glistens  in  the  sunbeam.  Where  elasticity- 
was  wanted,  a  substance  like  caoutchouc 
exuded  and  solidified.  The  pillars  which 
support  his  frame  would  crumble  under  it 
were  they  not  many  times  stronger  in  sub- 
stance than  the  columns  which  support  his 
temples.  The  leverage  of  his  limbs  is  ad- 
justed to  his  needs  with  an  audacity  which 
no  engineer  would  venture.  The  hydraulics 
of  the  circulation  are  but  clumsily  imitated 
in  our  aqueducts  and  their  distribution. 

"And  what  are  all  the  floodgates  of  hu- 
man contrivance  compared  to  those  delicate 
translucent  valves  which  we  were  so  recently 
studying,  which  stand  guard  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  artery  and  arrest  the  solid  column 
of  blood  coming  back  upon  them  like  the 
blow  of  a  hammer,  day  and  night,  70  times 
a  minute  for  70  years,  and  as  many  more  as 
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life  may  spare  us?  Man  is  more  than  a  ma- 
chine, but  as  a  machine  he  is  an  ever-pres- 
ent miracle.  His  heart  is  a  time-keeper 
which  counts  the  seconds  for  a  century  with 
one  winding  up.  The  heating  apparatus  of 
our  dwellings  in  the  surface  of  its  radiators 
and  the  pots  of  its  furnaces  only  repeats  the 
valvulae,  conniventes,  and  the  villi  of  our 
mucous  membranes. 

"  No  telephone  conveys  a  message  so  faith- 
fully as  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
transmits  it  to  the  listener  in  the  recesses  of 
the  labyrinth.  No  steam  engine  can  work 
with  so  little  fuel  as  the  human  organism ; 
no  dye-house  can  reproduce  the  glow  of  a 
youthful  cheek  ;  no  laboratory  can  manufac- 
ture a  grain  of  albumen  ;  no  musical  instru- 
ment can  reach  the  human  heart  like  a  wo- 
man's voice ;  no  lens  can  adapt  itself  to  light 
like  the  human  eye.  And  so  we  come  back 
to  the  microscope,  the  perfection  of  which 
was  developed  by  imitating  as  it  best  might 
those  achromatic  arrangements,  the  darken- 
ing pigment,  the  diaphragm,  the  adjustments 
for  distance,  which  were  all  complete  in  the 
first  man  who  opened  his  eyelids  on  crea- 
tion." 

HOW  TO  TEACH  CHILDREN. 


THE  teaching  of  the  first  grade  has  been 
for  some  time  the  object  of  my  study, 
because  I  look  upon  it  as  the  foundation  of 
all  our  work.  In  every-day  life  we  meet 
with  comparatively  few  people  who  cannot 
read ;  and,  if  reading  were  the  sole  criterion 
of  intelligence,  we  might  unhesitatingly  call 
this  decade  a  very  intelligent  one ;  yet,  if 
we  examine  critically  the  language  many  use 
to  express  their  thoughts,  or  consider  how 
they  understand  the  ideas  of  others,  pre- 
sented to  them  orally  or  in  print,  in  a  word, 
how  they  speak  and  reason,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  confessing 
that  our  generation  is  rather  behind  in  that 
beautiful  and  pointed  laconic  mode  of  ex- 
pression, in  which  the  Spartans  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  excelled. 

The  art  of  reading  is  certainly  a  key  by 
means  of  which  we  may  unlock,  if  so  in- 
clined, the  great  vaults  in  which  the  ages  have 
deposited  the  result  of  their  learning  and 
wisdom,  and  without  any  assistance  but  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  we  may  attain  to  the 
position  of  a  luminary  in  the  galaxy  of  the 
learned. 

But  does  the  art  of  reading  also  instil  un- 
conditionally a  thirst  for  knowledge?  If  so, 
why  do  the  majority  of  our  school  children, 
who  are  taught  it  from  the  very  first  day  of 


their  school  life,  entertain  rather  a  dislike 
than  a  love  for  their  books  ?  And  this  is  a 
fact  which  every  teacher  experiences,  if  she 
lets  her  pupils  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  will  rather  read  a  beautiful  story  or 
have  the  teacher  relate  it  to  them.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  will  unanimously  de- 
cide for  the  latter. 

If  this  be  admitted  to  be  true,  the  very 
important  question  presents  itself:  Can  the 
school  be  expected  to  conquer  such  dislike, 
and  how  may  it  be  done  ?  I  am  free  to 
answer  the  first  part  of  the  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  shall  also  endeavor  to  show 
how  it  may  be  done;  but  first  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  phenomenon  which 
has  doubtless  come  under  the  observation  of 
most  of  us. 

Let  us  take  a  boy  of  eight  coming  to 
school  for  the  first  time,  perfectly  illiterate, 
but  possessed  of  common  sense,  who  is  put 
into  your  lowest  class,  /.  ^.,  among  children 
of  six.  Do  you  not  always  find  that  such  a 
child  will  learn  to  read  remarkably  fast,  and 
not  only  be,  in  a  very  short  time,  equal  to 
the  best  of  his  class,  but  even  catch  up  with 
children  of  his  age,  who  have  spent  two 
years  at  school  when  our  boy  enters  it; 
and  in  most  cases  this  boy  will  be  found 
superior  in  observation  and  understanding, 
and  in  expressing  his  own  thoughts. 

Very  few  teachers,  if  any,  will  deny  the 
above  illustration  to  be  one  of  everyday 
occurrence.  The  cause  of  this  cannot  be 
well  looked  for  in  the  advanced  age  of  the 
boy,  nor  in  his  bodily  development,  for 
the  very  reason  that  school  children  of  six 
grow  older  and  develop  also;  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  boy  has  iirtelligent  parents,  re- 
lations, etc.,  for  such  is  the  case  with  six 
year-old  school  children  too,  and  besides, 
the  intelligence  of  the  teacher  is  often 
superior  to  that  of  many  parents.  Is  it  then 
the  child's  absence  from  school  which  has 
worked  so  much  in  his  favor?  Not  neces- 
sarily so.  But  it  is  certainly  the  development 
of  thought  and  speech,  which  the  boy  has  ex- 
perienced during  the  two  years  which  others 
have  spent  at  school  spelling  and  reading. 

The  little  six-year-old  has  no  correct  idea 
of  the  subject  of  which  his  lesson  in  the 
primer  treats,  while  the  boy  of  eight,  just 
entering  school,  knows  at  once  that  the  sen- 
tence, **  It  is  an  ox,'*  refers  to  a  little  pic- 
ture opposite  it,  representing  an  ox.  He 
knows  probably  something  about  it,  and  a 
whole  chain  of  ideas  starts  in  his  mind, 
while  reading  this  and  similar  sentences; 
he  is  eager  to  know  more  about  it,  and 
learns  fast  to  read  and  to  spell. 
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Our  boy  was  taught  by  nobody,  he  did 
not  know  a  single  letter;  but  he  had  used 
his  senses,  he  had  observed,  reflected  on 
objects  which  interested  him,  and  had 
spoken  whenever  there  was  something  to 
communicate.  Should  our  schools,  perfect 
in  many  respects  as  they  are,  not  be  able  to 
do  more  and  better  work  than  mere  chance? 
Assuredly  so.  We  can  do  it,  if  we  conde- 
scend to  copy  after  nature.  And  now  I  re- 
turn to  the  question,  "  How  may  the  dislike 
toward  boola  be  conquered  in  schools?'* 

Children  upon  entering  school  encounter 
a  book  with  black  characters,  all  arranged 
in  straight  lines,  and  now  and  then  a  black 
picture — it  is  the  primer.  In  it  they  read 
continually  the  ideas  of  others,  and  spell  the 
words — for  little  children  certainly  a  dreary 
work ;  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
they  are  glad  when  the  recitation  is  over — 
they  will  naturally  look  upon  books  as  their 
privileged  tormentors.  Take  away  these 
tormentors  from  the  first  grade  entirely. 
Make  the  children  speak.  Show  them  ob- 
jects or  pictures,  and  lead  them  to  produce 
oral  compositions;  tell  them  stories  about 
the  pictures,  and  have  them  relate  them  to 
you  in  return;  and  verily  you  will  see 
bright  eyes,  smiling  faces,  and  hear  intelli- 
gent words  and  phrases  enough  in  your  room. 
Do  not  fear  that  the  pet  child  of  our  schools 
— discipline — will  suffer  by  this;  for  a  soft 
word  from  a  teacher,  who  is  a  source  of  so 
much  joy  to  the  little  ones,  works  wonders 
in  an  animated  class.  Change  the  subject 
frequently ;  take  objects  from  nature,  especi- 
ally animals  and  living  plants ;  explain  their 
mode  of  existence,  etc.;  and  thus  the  first 
grade  might  well  be  excused  from  a  lesson 
in  ''natural  science*'  lasting  an  hour.  This 
mode  of  teaching  the  first  grade  will  stock 
the  minds  of  the  little  children  with  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge,  received  directly 
through  the  senses;  it  will  lead  them  to 
form  combinations,  draw  comparisons,  and 
will,  under  the  guidance  of  a  careful  and  in- 
telligent teacher,  train  them  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  concise  and  correct  language. 

Combine  with  this,  singing,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  writing  and  reading  script,  and 
you  will  have  children  whose  mental  facul- 
ties are  amply  prepared  for  the  introduction 
of  books,  and  who  will  thank  you  for  the 
valuable  gifts  which  will  gratify  their  aroused 
appetites  for  knowledge,  commanding,  as 
they  do,  a  goodly  portion  of  it  already. 

At  this  stage,  the  art  of  reading  will  not 
only  be  very  readily  acquired,  but  it  will 
also  prove  to  them  a  highly  appreciated 
means  of  gaining  more  knowledge,  and  books 


will  become  and  remain,  what  they  ought 
to  be,  their  friends  for  life.  To  teach  the 
first  grade  in  this  manner  is  by  no  means 
easy  work,  and  will  require  the  most  care- 
ful preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
Some  even  might  not  be  able  at  all  to  do  it, 
but  valuable  help  could  be  rendered  to  them 
by  meetings  like  this  one,  where  lectures  on 
the  subject  might  be  given. 

If  the  experiment  should  be  made,  and  in 
European  countries  it  is  no  more  an  experi- 
ment, the  teachers  in  the  upper  grades 
would  soon  find  a  set  of  scholars  with  whom 
to  work  would  be  a  pleasure;  and  those 
pupils  would  enter  life  better  prepared  for 
its  duties.  American  Ed.  JoumaL 

TWO  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  AT 
HOME. 


ONE  of  the  most  perplexing  hours  of  the 
day  to  the  mother  is  when  the  children 
come  to  be  "helped  with  their  lessons." 
It  is  useless  for  her  to  acknowledge  that  she 
has  not  kept  pace  with  her  Geography  and 
History,  and  has  forgotten  her  Grammar 
and  Arithmetic.  She  knows  that  she  ought 
to  have  kept  pace  with  them ;  that  now  and 
here  the  mother's  duty  calls  her  to  work, 
and  not  to  matters  of  frills,  petticoats,  or 
new  hats.  It  is  just  as  useless,  too,  for  her 
to  count  the  sums  paid  for  the  children's 
schooling,  and  declare  that,  after  all,  she  is 
their  teacher.  There  is  no  doubting  that 
fact.  As  long  as  we  pay  to  our  teachers 
lower  wages  than  to  our  skilled  cooks  and 
seamstresses,  we  cannot  greatly  blame  them 
if  they  cram  the  children's  heads  with  chaflf 
of  words,  and  leave  us  to  give  them  the  ideas. 
Then,  as  we  may  often  have  their  work  to 
do,  how  are  we  to  do  it  ? 

There  are  two  ways.  Little  Mrs.  B.,  a 
veritable  descendant  of  Gradgrind,  drills 
the  children  every  night  in  their  next  day's 
lessons.  She  keeps  them  at  work  until  they 
can  repeat  verbatim  Latin  and  definitions 
and  Bible  texts.  She  will  not  bate  a  jot, 
neither  irregular  inflection  nor  river  in 
Africa.  Their  eyes  ache,  and  their  heads 
bob,  and  so  do  hers;  but  she  holds  them 
down  to  it  as  she  would  a  knife  to  a  grind- 
stone. Phil. ,  who  is  a  dull  fellow  in  ordi- 
nary matters,  rattles  off"  the  words  as  if  they 
were  marbles  dropping  out  of  the  mill ;  but 
that  sharp  little  Bob  is  at  the  foot  of  his 
class.  The  words  pass  through  his  head 
like  water  through  a  sieve ;  he  declares  there 
is  no  sense  in  them.  Mrs.  B.  prognosticates 
a  miserable  failure  in  life  for  Bob ;  he  is  the 
black  sheep  of  the  B —  family  and  of  the 
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school :  whereas,  the  boy  is  simply  lacking 
in  the  lowest  kind  of  memory. 

His  cousins,  the  Dodd  boys,  do  not  rank 
very  much  above  him.  Their  mother  holds 
them  back;  will  not  let  them  be  "pro- 
moted* '  or  dragged  through  at  high-pressure 
speed  from  class  to  class.  *  *  Fair  and  softly ! '  * 
she  says  to  the  principal.  "  Let  us  lay  the 
foundations  first.  * '  The  principal  thinks  Mrs. 
Dodd  a  nuisance.  Meanwhile  in  the  eve- 
ning she  *' keeps  shop"  with  the  boys,  or 
market,  or  bank,  provides  them  with  quan- 
tities of  home-made  money,  makes  them 
buy,  sell,  make  change,  compute  accounts, 
reckon  interest,,  draw  checks.  She  does  not 
call  it  play ;  they  know  it  is  work ;  you  never 
can  hide  a  pill  by  sugar  from  a  boy.  But  it 
is  pleasanter  than  meaningless  rules.  And 
by-and-by  the  signification  of  the  thing 
flashes  on  them,  the  reality,  precision, 
inflexibility  of  figures,  and  the  modes  of 
handling  them. 

When  they  are  studying  their  Geography, 
their  mother  is  usually  reminded  of  some 
odd  incident  or  story  which  happened  in  the 
country  to  which  the  lesson  relates.  It  is  a 
very  live  story;  the  people  wear  their  native 
costume ;  they  are  busied  with  their  peculiar 
work.  You  see  the  scenery,  buildings,  feel 
the  climate,  as  she  talks ;  the  boys  are  with 
the  Tartar  on  his  plain,  the  lazzaroni  in 
Naples,  the  "Polaris'*  drifting  over  the 
Arctic  Sea.  Perhaps  they  quite  fail  in 
naming  the  peaks  of  the  Andes  next  day,  or 
the  capes  on  the  Pacific  coast;  but  they 
know  a  new  country,  it  is  not  a  patch  of 
yellow  on  the  map ;  they  have  talked  with 
the  people  there,  and  they  feel  that  the 
winds  blowing  on  their  faces  come  from  it. 

Mrs.  Dodd  contrived  a  queer  occupation 
for  the  boys  when  they  began  English  his- 
tory. For  Joe,  who  has  a  passion  for  draw- 
ing and  daubing  in  paints,  she  provided  a 
mammoth  blank  book,  each  enormous  page 
labeled  a  century.  On  these  Joe  drew  fig- 
ures, giving  his  idea  of  the  people,  houses 
and  state  of  civilization  in  that  century. 
You  may  be  sure  that  Druids  and  oaks; 
Boadicea,  with  her  spear  and  yellow  hair; 
wolves,  Alfred  and  his  burned  cakes,  filled 
up  the  first  pages  with  magnificent  blotches 
of  color.  We  confess  that  his  zeal  slackened 
as  he  came  down  to  civilized  times ;  there 
were  but  two  or  three  figures  in  a  century, 
but  their  histories  were  as  fixed  in  his  head 
by  his  mother's  repetition  as  those  of  Cin- 
derella, or  the  great  Jack  himself.  For 
Will,  who  had  an  odd  skill  in  costume  and 
dramatic  effect,  Mrs.  Dodd  contrived  paper 
boxes  with  the  name  of  the  century  in  great 


gilt  letters.  There,  by  the  help  of  little 
figures,  the  Black  Prince  played  his  past, 
and  Richard  was  "himself  again."  Thir 
plan,  with  Mrs.  Dodd's  other  plans,  may 
seem  trivial  to  our  readers,  as  they  did  to 
the  teacher.  "Your  facts  are  nails,"  she 
used  to  say,  "  iron  nails;  I  only  silver  them 
over  and  drive  them  in." 

Scrtbner*s  Monthly, 
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SOME  METHODS   OF  TEACHING  THIS  SUBJECT. 


BY  SELDEN    STURGES. 

NO.  I.  The  teacher  assigns  the  lesson, 
probably  a  half  column  of  map  questions 
for  review.  For  instance,  on  the  map  of 
Africa,  the  cities,  dapes,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
mountains  are  given  for  a  lesson.  No 
distinction  is  made.  All  must  be  learned 
alike — committed  to  memory.  The  pupil 
must  be  able  to  tell  in  what  part  of  what 
country,  and  on  which  side  of  what  river, 
each  city  or  town  is  situated.  All  are  of 
equal  importance ;  Derr  or  Magadoro  is  just 
as  important  as  Cairo  or  Tunis.  They  must 
also  learn  from  what  part  of  what  country, 
into  what  water,  and  in  what  direction,  each 
cape  projects.  Cape  Lopez  is  equally  a^ 
important  as  Cape  Verd  or  Good  Hope,  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  The  situation  and 
outlet  of  lakes  must  be  given ;  the  source, 
direction,  and  outlets  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
exact  situation  of  every  mountain  peak,  or 
situation  and  direction  of  every  range. 

During  the  recitation  the  teacher  sits  at 
her  desk  with  her  book  open  before  her,  one 
index  finger  carefully  keeping  the  place  in 
the  column  of  questions,  the  other  in- 
dustriously racing  around  over  the  map, 
like  a  hound  hunting  a  lost  track,  trying  to 
find  the  place,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
"  right*'  or  "wrong"  when  it  is  located 
by  the  pupil.  This  gives  the  pupil  a  good 
chance  to  take  a  peep  at  a  concealed  book 
to  refresh  his  memory.  Thus  the  whole  list 
is  gone  through  with,  in  the  exact  order  of 
the  book — not  one  place  omitted.  The 
next  lesson  is  assigned  (probably  the  same 
one  over  again)  and  the  class  is  dismissed, 
apparently  as  well  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formance as  the  teacher. 

This  method,  of  course,  has  its  good 
points ;  but  they  are  so  exceedingly  small 
that  it  may  require  the  use  of  a  magnifying 
glass  of  very  great  power  to  see  where  the 
benefit  to  the  pupil  comes  in.  It  is  a  very 
easy  way  for  the  teacher^  provided  she  be 
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not  easily  embarrassed  by  the  long  silence 
necessarily  following  some  of  the  answers, 
before  she  can  say  **  right  *'  or  **  wrong." 
True,  the  memory  is  being  cultivated  and 
stored  with  facts  (/)  which  may  some  time 
in  the  dim,  distant  future,  be  useful.  But 
when? 

No.  2  differs  from  No.  i  in  that  only  the 
most  important  places  are  to  be  learned — 
the  others  being  omitted  or  recited  with  the 
book  before  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  teacher. 
In  neither  of  these  methods  is  the  outline 
map  or  a  globe  brought  into  requisition. 
The  class  usually  manifests  great  interest — 
in  trying  to  invent  some  side  show  to  prevent 
old  Morpheus  from  spreading  his  balmy 
wings  over  them. 

No.  3.  The  teacher  selects  from  the  lists 
the  places  that  are  most  important  from  a 
commercial  or  other  standpoint ;  arouses  the 
interest  of  the  class  by  giving  a  short 
description  of  some  city,  or  of  a  noted 
structure  in  some  country — e.  g,  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  or  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  or  the 
great  Suez  Canal — encourages  then  to  learn 
from  the  Cyclopaedia,  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer, books  of  travel,  or  other  sources, 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  people,  pro- 
ducts, animals,  or  places  of  the  country — 
the  origin  of  names  etc.,  etc.;  and  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson  becomes  a  pleasure. 

In  the  recitation  the  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  tell  what  they  have  learned  about  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  lesson ;  one  pupil  is 
sent  to  the  outline  map,  pointer  in  hand,  to 
point  out  the  places  as  they  are  mentioned ; 
sometimes  the  teacher  calls  for  the  places, 
and  sometimes  she  has  the  scholars  call  for 
them.  One  scholar  may  call  on  the  one  next 
to  him  to  locate  or  describe  some  place,  and 
that  one  in  turn,  after  answering,  may  call 
on  the  next  one  in  the  same  manner.  This 
teacher  strives  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
class  by  frequently  varying  her  methods,  and 
not  using  any  one  until  it  becomes  monoto- 
nous. 

No.  4  introduces  map-drawing,  and  when 
she  assigns  the  lesson,  draws  the  map  on  the 
blackboard,  taking  the  pupils  on  an  imagin- 
ary voyage  as  she  draws  the  outline,  marking 
the  principal  gulfs,  bays,  capes  and  cities 
along  the  coast  as  she  comes  to  them, 
stopping  occasionally  to  throw  in  a  lively 
description,  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  thfe 
class,  Occasionally  she  has  thfe  class  draw 
the  map  on  their  slates  as  she  draws  it  on 
the  board.  When  she  has  completed  her 
voyage  around  the  coast,  she  takes  them  on 
a  journey  through  the  interior,  locating  the 
principal  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  lakes, 


as  she  comes  to  them.  Not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  places  are  required  to  be 
learned  for  one  lesson,  as  she  considers  a 
little  well  done,  better  then  a  great  deal 
poorly  done.  She  has  her  pupils  draw  the 
map  on  their  slates  and  bring  to  the  class 
three  or  four  times  before  finally  putting  it 
on  paper,  for  which  she  offers  a  prize,  or 
extra  credits. 

In  the  recitation  three  or  four  scholars  arc 
sent  to  the  boards  to  draw  the  map,  without 
the  book,  while  the  others  recite  the  lesson, 
one  being  sent  to  the  map  to  point  out  the 
places,  as  in  No.  3. 

A  little  time — fivt  or  six  minutes — is 
always  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  reci- 
tation for  a  rapid  review  of  previous  lessons. 
This  she  considers  very  important  in  fixing 
the  lessons  in  their  minds.  At  the  close  of 
the  recitation,  and  before  assigning  the  next 
lesson,  a  few  minutes  are  allowed  for  criticis- 
ing the  maps  that  have  been  drawn  on  the 
blackboard.  Some  of  the  best  maps  drawn 
on  paper  are  used  for  ornamenting  the  room 
by  tacking  them  up  on  the  wall,  or  better, 
by  putting  them  in  rustic  frames  and  hang- 
ing them  up  around  the  room. 

Although  each  of  these  methods  may  havft 
some  good  points,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  is 

most  profitable.  Pacific  School  Journal. 


TEACHING :    REFLEX  INFLUENCE. 


BY  JAMES   B.  ANGELL. 


EVERY  man's  vocation  leaves  its  em- 
phatic and  permanent  influence  upon 
him.  There  is  not  one  of  us  here  to-night 
who  is  not  a  different  man  intellectually, 
morally,  and  even  physically,  from  what  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  followed  some 
other  pursuit  than  that  to  which  he  has 
given  his  life.  This  is  a  fact,  perhaps,  not 
always  sufficiently  considered  in  choosing  a 
profession.  It  is  a  duty  to  one's  self  that 
one  should  consider  the  probable  effect  of 
his  pursuit  upon  his  own  character  and  de- 
velopment, because  every  pursuit  affords 
advantageous  and  disadvantageous  influ- 
ences. The  legal  profession,  for  instance. 
Every  lawyer  of  experience  will  admit  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  his  becoming  a 
special  pleader.  The  duty  of  constantly 
saying  all  that  can  be  said  for  his  client, 
tempts  him  to  lose  something  of  that  im- 
partiality of  mind  which  we  consider  be- 

♦Abstract  of  an  address  by  James  B.  AngcU,  Presi- 
dent of  Michigan  University,  delivered  before  the 
State  Teachers'  Association. 
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longs  ta  the  highest  type  of  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  being  called  upon  to  ad- 
vocate this  side  of  a  question  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  that,  the  lawyer  almost  of  neces- 
sity comes  to  have  a  certain  breadth  of  view, 
and  a  power  of  looking  all  around  a  subject, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  highest  intellectual 
gifts.  A  man  who  is  unable  to  see  more 
than  one  side  of  a  question,  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  fanatic  or  a  fool,  and  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  them. 

The  physician  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
driven  by  his  practice  to  a  certain  dullness 
of  sensibility  to  physical  suffering,  and  to 
materialistic  beliefs  in  philosophy.  While 
it  leads  almost  necessarily  to  a  cultivated 
and  truly  scientific  turn  of  mind,  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  gives  many  instances  of 
self-denying  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the 
suffering  poor.  One  of  the  most  charming 
titles  of  the  Lord  and  Master  is  that  of  **  The 
Good  Physician.'* 

In  the  clerical  profession  there  is  a  peril 
contrary  to  that  of  the  legal.  The  minister, 
having  no  one  to  call  him  to  account,  is  apt 
to  fall  into  the  habit  of  making  sweeping 
and  unguarded  statements.  Not  that  all 
ministers  are  lacking  in  caution.  Some- 
times the  fear  of  this  carries  them  to  the 
other  extreme ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  clergy- 
man who  was  called  upon  to  lead  in  prayer 
at  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  pupils. 
While  offering  his  petitions  he  was  led  to 
fall  into  the  supplication  that  the  Lord 
would  make  his  servant  to  shine  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  but  remembering  the 
inferior  intellectual  capacity  and  attainments 
of  his  pupil,  he  asked  that  the  Lord  would 
make  him  "a  star  of  considerable  magni- 
tude." 

We  need  spend  but  a  few  moments  with 
men  of  each  of  these  professions  to  find  out 
to  which  they  belong.  And  so  of  every 
profession.  Do  what  we  will,  go  where  we 
may,  "our  speech  bewrayeth  us,"  as  did 
that  of  Simon  Peter.  We  are  living  epistles, 
read  and  known  of  all  men. 

I  will  attempt  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
disadvantages  and  some  of  the  advantages 
in  our  profession. 

The  first  disadvantageous  influence  to 
which  I  refer,  is  the  temptation  to  limit  our 
development  and  attainments  to  the  amount 
required  for  our  every-day  work.  We  are 
all  naturally  lazy.  We  do  not  like  to  do 
more  work  than  is  necessary  to  appear 
respectable.  If  we  have  but  a  single  branch 
to  teach,  the  danger  is  that  we  confine  our- 
selves to  that  particular  thing.  If  we  have 
many,  we  may  become  dabblers  in  many 


things,  and  proficient  in  nothing.  If  I 
were  selecting  a  teacher,  I  should  not  ask 
what  are  his  present  attainments,  but  has  he 
a  capacity  or  talent  for  growth  9 

Another  danger  is  that  of  falling  into 
ruts  in  our  every-day  life.  We  have  to 
teach  a  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
lose  something  of  the  freshness  and  elasticity 
of  our  early  work.  There  are  many  people 
teaching  who  are  not  as  good  teachers  as 
they  were  ten  years  ago :  they  have  lost  the 
zest  of  their  earlier  teaching,  and  nothing 
can  compensate  for  that  loss.  As  every  day 
breaks  upon  us  as  a  fresh  creation  from  the 
hand  of  God,  bringing  new  glory  and 
brightness,  so  the  every-day  work  in  the 
school  room  should  not  be  a  monotonous 
repetition  of  the  preceding  one,  but  should 
bring  with  it  new  life;  and  it' should  be 
known  that  we  have  lain  'down  and  slept, 
and  awaked  with  the  stir  of  a  new  day  in 
our  blood,  and  that  there  is  not  a  machine, 
but  a  living  man  or  woman  at  the  head  of 
the  school. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  being  led  to 
cherish  an  undue  opinion  of  our  own  attain- 
ments or  talents;  this  is  what  the  outside 
world  calls  conceit.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  there  is  more  conceit  in  an  ordinary 
gathering  of  teachers  than  in  any  other  con- 
vention on  the  earth.  I  suppose  that  none 
of  us  are  so  vain  as  the  distinguished  French- 
man, who  had  so  much  respect  for  himself 
that  he  took  off  his  hat  every  time  he  men- 
tioned his  own  name,  but  I  am  compelled 
to  believe  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  the  teacher  which  expose  him  to 
this  peril.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  is  compelled  all  the  time  to 
work  with  persons  of  an  inferior  state  of 
development  to  himself.  He  is  tempted  to 
become  pedantic,  and  to  astonish  the 
audience  before  him.  And  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  world  and  meets  his  peers,  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  aside  this  habit. 

There  is  another  peril  to  which  we  are 
exposed ;  that  of  exaggerating  the  character 
of  the  profession.  You  will  sometimes  meet 
nice,  prim,  **  goody-goody"  people,  of  very 
solemn  style.  These  people,  in  our  pro- 
fession, seem  to  be  advertising  their  wares, 
as  a  barber  with  his  nicely  perfumed  and 
and  powdered  hair  announces  his  calling. 
They  display  themselves  in  a  very  nice  use 
of  language.  Some  teachers  are  so  pain- 
fully grammatical  that  you  can  almost  hear 
the  creaking  of  a  grammar  machine  in  them. 
They  seem  to  be  trembling  for  fear  they 
will  say  ''don't"  for  "do  not,"  and 
"tisn't"  for  "it  is  not."     The  conversa- 
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tion  of  such  people  is  about  as  graceful  as 
the  gait  of  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg.  I 
once  knew  a  teacher  of  elocution  who  was 
compelled  to  pay  strict  attention  to  his 
articulation.  He  said  he  got  so  tired  of  it 
that  he  allowed  himself  two  days  out  of 
every  week  for  a  grammatical  spree.  I 
commend  that  mode  of  resting. 

Another  peril.  We  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming despondent  about  the  children  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  education  in  general, 
and  all  our  work.  We  all  know  despond- 
ency is  pernicious,  and  we  ought  not  to 
give  way  to  it.  Out  of  these  groups  of 
boys  and  girls  will  come  beautiful  lives  of 
which  you  will  one  day  be  proud,  because 
you  have  had  some  hand  in  shaping  them. 
Boys  and  girls  are  as  good  to-day  as  when 
you  and  I  were  boys  and  girls. 

There  is  also  danger  that  we  become  re- 
cluses in  life.  We  are  necessarily  secluded 
in  our  life,  but  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  to  keep  ever  fresh  our  sympathies  with 
the  breezy,  bright  life  of  childhood  itself, 
and  all  the  bright,  active  life  going  on  in 
the  outside  world.  Our  teaching  will  other- 
wise become  dull  and  lifeless. 

But  we  are  not  to  shun  a  profession  on  ac- 
count of  its  disadvantages.  If  we  do  we  will 
be  shifting  all  our  lives.  You  never  saw  a 
man  come  to  anything  who  blindly  aban- 
doned a  profession  on  that  account. 

Our  profession  has  great  advantages. 
First,  the  advantage  of  furnishing  constant 
and  high  stimulus  to  development  on  our 
part.  The  material  on  which  we  work  is 
the  chosen  handiwork  of  God*s  creation, 
given  to  us  in  its  most  plastic  state.  Not 
Raphael,  not  Michael  Angelo,  with  his  pure 
material  from  which  he  realized  such  forms 
of  beauty,  had  such  material  as  you  have. 

The  girl  who  is  teaching  a  child  to  stum- 
ble over  the  a-b-abs  is  holding  a  ladder  on 
which  the  child  may  climb  to  infinite  heights 
of  learning  and  wisdom.  The  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  best  minds  are  spread  about 
us  for  you  and  me  to  use.  No  learning  we 
can  accumulate  will  be  superfluous.  The 
teacher  who  has  the  most  learning  is  the 
best  teacher.  Opportunities  present  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  where  we  can  use 
all  we  can  ever  hope  to  obtain.  Whatever 
we  may  accumulate  of  learning  or  wisdom, 
may  all  at  last  drop  its  radiance  upon  these, 
children  about  us,  as  the  dews  of  night  fall 
upon  and  fertilize  the  flowers  of  June. 

Another  advantage  of  our  calling  is  that 
it  stimulates  us  to  find  variety  and  novelty 
of  methods,  and  so  enlarge  our  develop- 
ment.    Some  express  sympathy  because  our 


work  is  monotonous.  They  do  not  under- 
stand that  we  have  great  variety  in  the 
pupils  themselves.  The  teacher  should  seek 
to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  varied  tastes 
and  temperaments  before  him.  The  great 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  apt  to 
handle  all  pupils  alike.  God  has  made 
these  children  different.  If  he  had  wanted 
them  all  alike,  he  would  have  made  them  so. 
It  is  our  business  never  to  forget  this  differ- 
ence in  constitution  and  make. 

•A  student  in  college,  who  had  never  been 
successful  in  satisfying  the  professors  with 
his  work,  had  a  great  gift  with  his  pencil, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  illustrating 
the  college  catalogue.  He  made  an  excel- 
lent caricature  of  one  of  the  professors. 
The  professor  sent  for  him.  The  young 
man  supposed  he  was  going  to  meet  his 
doom;  but  the  professor  proved  to  be  a 
sensible  one.  Instead  of  reporting  him  to 
the  faculty,  he  §aid  to  the  young  man, 
**  You  seem  to  have  a  gift  for  art ;  it  doe.s 
not  appear  that  in  the  college  course  you 
have  a  gift  for  anything  else.  Do  not  waste 
your  time  in  college,  but  go  to  Europe  and 
study  art."  The  young  man  took  his 
advice,  and  became  a  successful  artist. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  an  undue 
estimate  of  our  calling.  Any  well-balanced 
teacher  must  learn  modesty.  One  who  is 
compelled  to  see  how  short  time  is  for  all 
his  opportunities,  must  learn  to  put  a  just 
estimate  upon  it.  How  the  simplest  ques- 
tion of  our  youngest  pupils  often  sounds  the 
shallow  depths  of  our  knowledge.  The 
longer  a  man  teaches,  the  more  he  regrets 
that  he  is  not  equal  to  the  opportunities 
God  has  placed  within  his  reach.  I  think 
it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  only  the  inexperi- 
enced teacher  who  is  confident  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  his  methods  of  teaching;  the  true 
teacher,  who  has  taught  long  enough  to 
acquire  a  just  confidence,  yet  a  just  modesty 
with  regard  to  his  shortcomings,  is  the  one 
who  is  learning  day  by  day,  and  enlarging 
for  his  work.  When  the  day  comes  that  the 
teacher  is  done  learning,  that  is  the  day 
when  he  ought  to  stop  teaching.  One 
motto  we  ought  to  have  is  that  of  a  learned 
German  professor,  '*I  grow  old,  always 
learning.*' 

Another  advantage  of  our  calling  is,  that 
it  strengthens  some  of  the  most  charming 
virtues  of  our  character.  For  instance,  a 
wise  patience.  I  mean  that  which  waits  for 
results,  which  looks  beyond  temporary  dis- 
appointment to  a  fruitage  of  twenty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  fold,  sure  to  come  at  last. 
We  who  are  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
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young,  winning  their  sympathies  at  their 
tenderest  and  loveliest  state,  are  constantly 
keeping  the  fountains  of  our  own  sympathy 
welling  and  overflowing.  I  call  this  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  of  our  calling.  I 
think  it  helps  to  keep  us  young.  I  have 
seen  many  aged  teachers,  but  hardly  ever  an 
old  one.  I  have  seen  the  memories  of 
childhood  dancing  in  their  eyes,  and  the 
music  of  childhood  ringing  in  their  hearts. 
This  is  the  teacher's  great  reward.  To  be 
constantly  associated  with  youth  is  the  true 
elixir  of  life,  the  true  fountain  of  youth. 


FITNESS  OF  DIRECTORS. 


BY  THOMAS  RAFFERY. 


OF  the  external  management  of  schools,  or 
of  that  government  exercised  by  trus- 
tees and  boards  of  education,  much  might 
be  said.  Where  such  officers  are  selected 
with  care,  and  with  a  proper  regard  for 
their  educational  qualifications,  their  super- 
vision is  found  to  be  of  the  most  salutary 
kind.  The  schools  prosper  under  their 
hands.  The  entire  community  is  benefited. 
But  unfortunateljr  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  same  machmery  and  intrigue  that  are 
resorted  to  in  municipal  and  other  political 
elections  are  often  made  use  of  in  theirs. 
Members  are  chosen  not  for  especial  fitness, 
nor  for  acknowledged  scholarship,  nor  for 
broad  and  liberal  views  of  education,  but 
from  far  different  motives.  One  is  chosen 
because  he  is  a  smart  lawyer ;  another  be- 
cause he  is  an  energetic  business  man;  a 
third  because  he  is  a  gentleman  of  means 
and  leisure ;  and  several  others  for  no  par- 
ticular reason  at  all  but  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  popular,  and  their  friends  want 
to  give  them  office. 

And  it  is  frequently  to  such  men,  ex 
afficioy  that  the  direction  of  the  great  educa- 
tional interest  of  the  rising  generation  is 
committed.  The  evils  that  result  are  bad 
enough  when  such  boards  are  composed  of 
three  or  four  members,  but  when  they  are 
increased  to  ten  or  a  dozen — to  that  cum- 
bersome machinery  which  would  in  fact  be 
sufficient  to  run  a  State — the  shock  to  edu- 
cational interests  is  almost  fatal. 

Of  these  evils  we  will  enumerate  only 
three;  namely,  i.  That  the  best  interests  of 
education  are  not  left  free  and  untrammeled, 
but  are  borne  down  and  opposed  by  a  host 
of  outside  influences  that  otherwise  could 
not  act.  2.  That  the  real  interests  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  multitude  of  trivial  matters 
that  are  brought  forward  and  discussed.     3. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  is  the 
direct  tendency  it  has  to  degrade  the 
teacher,  and  consequently  education  itself. 

Where  can  we  find  a  dozen  men  in  any 
community  who  will  be  united  on  any 
question?  They  are  human.  They  have 
their  likes  and  dislikes;  their  whims  and 
their  fancies  ;  their  ideas  and  their  antago- 
nisms ;  and  if  there  is  any  one  subject 
more  than  another  that  they  are  ready  to 
discuss  and  to  differ  upon,  that  subject  is 
education.  They  are  business  men,  profes- 
sional men,  political  men.  They  have  their 
friends,  relations,  clients,  neighbors;  obli- 
gations to  repay  and  friendships  to  dis- 
charge, favors  to  ask  and  wires  to  pull.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  none  of  these  things 
enter  into  the  influencing  or  governing  mo- 
tives, or  in  any  manner  touch  the  main- 
springs of  action  of  such  a  board  of  educa- 
tion ?  Can  the  pure  stream  of  manly,  dis- 
interested action  in  behalf  of  the  true 
interests  of  education  flow  through  such 
channels  and  not  be  obstructed?  Does  it 
not  rather,  like  the  rivers  that  flow  through 
the  deserts,  often  wholly  disappear  and  be- 
come entirely  swallowed  up  by  these  all- 
absorbing  sands  ? 

No  greater  evil  can  be  done  to  a  com- 
munity than  to  degrade  the  office  of  the 
teacher.  Anything  tending  in  that  direc- 
tion helps  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
state,  and  serves  to  undermine  the  dykes 
that  shut  out  the  waters  of  an  ocean  of  ills. 
In  all  enlightened  ages,  and  in  all  civilized 
nations,  where  the  people  proved  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  honor,  integrity,  and  politeness, 
the  instructor  was  held  in  high  esteem.  By 
some  the  office  of  the  educator  was  placed 
even  above  that  of  the  statesman,  for  the 
reason,  it  was  said,  that  one  works  with 
coarse  instruments  for  coarse  ends,  and  the 
other  by  the  most  refined  influence  acting 
on  that  delicate  ethereal  essence,  the  im- 
mortal soul. 

One  great  writer  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "There  is  no  higher  office 
than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind, 
the  soul,  and  the  character  of  the  child. 
No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater 
respect.  The  first  minds  of  the  community 
should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it.  We 
know  not  how  society  could  be  aided  more 
than  by  the  formation  of  a  body  of  wise 
and  efficient  educators.  We  know  not  any 
class  which  would  contribute  so  much  to  the 
stability  of  the  state  and  to  domestic  happi- 
ness.** 

Is  all  this  taken  into  account  by  boards  of 
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education  ?  Is  the  teacher  honored  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  too  often  given  to  understand 
that  he  is  a  hireling  ;  that  he  is  "  only  a  paid 
servant  of  the  board  of  education ; ' '  that 
if  he  gives  satisfaction  he  will  be  allowed  to 
earn  his  "wages**  like  any  day-laborer  or 
working-girl.  It  is  not  even  disguised  from 
him  that  his  official  life  depends  upon  the 
the  satisfaction  he  gives  the  board, — that  is, 
he  is  too  often  dependent  upon  the  whims, 
fancies,  or  prejudices  of  men  who  do  not  have 
at  heart  simply  the  best  good  of  the  schools. 
Teachers,  let  no  man  deprive  you  of  your 
independence !  In  giving  up  this  you  give 
up  all.  It  is  an  inheritance  of  which  no 
man  should  rob  you.  It  is  the  soul  of  all 
your  success  in  teaching.  When  Artaxerxes 
sent  for  the  arms  of  the  Greeks  after  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  they  made  answer  that 
they  were  possessed  of  no  good  thing  except 
their  arms  and  their  valor,  and  that  by  pre- 
serving their  arms  they  could  make  better 
use  of  their  valor.  So  we  teachers  can  say, 
that  we  are  only  possessed  of  our  indepen- 
dence and  our  education.  Let  us  preserve 
our  independence,  then,  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  make  proper  use  of  our  education. 
N.  E.  Journal  of  Educ€Ui(m, 


WHAT  SOME  OF  YOUR  PUPILS   PROB- 
ABLY CANNOT  DO. 

THOSE  in  the  Second  Reader  cannot  write 
the  words  of  their  spelling  lesson,  nor  copy 
any  of  their  reading  lesson  from  the  reader. 

They  cannot  write  all  the  numbers  to  looo. 

They  know  nothing  of  the  Roman  characters. 

They  cannot  tell  the  points  of  the  compass. 

They  cannot  tell  what  time  it  is  by  a  clock. 

They  cannot  name  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  months  of  the  year  in  order. 

They  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  country, 
state,  county  and  township  in  which  they  live. 

Those  in  the  Third  Reader  cannot  all  bound 
the  township,  county,  state,  and  country  in 
which  they  live. 

They  cannot  tell  how  the  waters  in  the  neigh- 
borhood streams  reach  the  ocean. 

They  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  county  seat, 
or  capital,  nor  the  state  capital,  nor  what  is 
meant  by  a  capital  city. 

They  do  not  know  the  multiplication  table; 
that  is,  they  cannot  answer  promiscuous  ques- 
tions upon  it. 

They  cannot  give  a  definition  of  an  object 
which  they  have  seen  by  describing  it  as  it  ap- 
pears to  their  eyes,  but  will  try  to  remember  the 
words  of  a  book,  or  repeat,  parrot-like,  what  you 
have  told  them. 

They  cannot  readily  work  Long  Division. 

They  cannot  write  numbers  to  millions. 

They  cannot  write  legibly. 

Those  in  the  Fourth  Reader  may  possibly  fail 
in  some  of  the  points  above-mentioned.  Test 
them  individually  upon  every  point. 


Those  in  the  Fifth  Reader  cannot  read  intelli- 
gently anything  from  a  newspaper. 

They  cannot  write  a  letter  without  incorrectly 
using  or  omitting  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks. 

They  cannot' tell  the  number  of  states  in  the 
Union. 

They  cannot  name  all  the  states  and  capitals. 

They  cannot  name  the  13  original  states. 

They  cannot  tell  why  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
celebrated. 

They  cannot  write  decimals. 

They  cannot  divide  decimals  and  point  off 
correctly. 

They  cannot  make  out  a  bill,  or  a  note,  or 
receipt. 

They  cannot  write  a  list  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  of  the  inonths  of  the  year  with  the 
number  of  days  in  each,  and  of  the  states,  with 
their  capitals,  and  spell  all  the  names  correctly. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  one  or  two  of  the 
class  cannot  do  what  those  in  the  Third  Reader 
ought  to  do.     It  will  do  no  harm  to  try  them. 

There  are  other  things  that  pupils  cannot  do, 
of  which  we  may  speak  hereafter. 


A  REMINISCENCE. 


SCHOOL-MEN  of  the  present  day  can 
hardly  realize  the  difference  between 
Now  and  Then.  When  the  first  county  su- 
perintendents went  into  commission,  not  a 
few  of  them  discovered  that  they  would  have 
to  teach  their  teachers  something,  before 
they  could  be  examined.  Let  me  give  one 
illustration,  out  of  many  that  could  be  fur- 
nished. Not  only  new  applicants,  but  very 
many  teachers  already  in  the  field,  knew 
nothing  of  mental  arithmetic,  even  in  the- 
ory. They  did  not  believe  in  it,  cared  noth- 
ing for  it,  and  rebelled  against  examinations 
that  involved  anything  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  ** ciphering,**  with 
slate  and  pencil.  So  stubborn  and  tenacious 
was  this  hostility,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  confront  it,  at  examinations,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Department,  in  standing 
official  form. 

As  the  most  convenient  and  effectual 
method  of  reaching  the  desired  result.  Arith- 
metic was  thereafter  divided,  in  the  Pro- 
visional Certificate,  into  *' Mental*'  and 
"Written,**  to  compel  proper  attention  to 
mental  exercises  in  that  elementary  branch 
of  study.  This  was  the  only  reason  for 
issuing  the  temporary  certificates  in  that 
form. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  added  here,  that 
the  school  law  of  1854  did  not  contemplate 
provisional  certificates  at  all,  although  they 
were  not  prohibited  in  express  terms.  They 
had  to  be  issued,  however,  or  leave  most  of 
the  schools  without  teachers.     It  was  a  tern- 
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porary  expedient,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
in  a  few  years,  at  furthest,  they  could  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Time  has  proved 
that  hope  to  be  illusory. 

Inter  nos,  the  true  remedy  for  incompe- 
tent teachers  is  very  simple;  to  wit:  i.  A 
ten-months  school-term  in  all  the  districts. 
2.  An  adequate  salary.     3.  Permanent  em- 


ployment; and  4.  The  exclusion,  by  official 
authority,  of  unqualified  teachers.  With 
these  few  pre-requisites  secured,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  a  full  sup- 
ply of  well-qualified,  ambitious,  and  devoted 
teachers.  The  theory  is  sound,  and  we  must 
come  to  it  yet.  Who  of  us  will  live  to  see  it 
realized  in  practice  ?  h.  c.  h. 


Editorial  Department. 
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E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


WE  find  in  full  in  the  Denver  Republican 
the  article  on  "  Pennsylvania  Out 
West/'  which  appeared  in  the  last  number 
of  this  journal.  It  will  secure  for  the  old 
"  Keystone"  a  fair  hearing  in  Colorado. 

The  recent  death  of  County  Supt.  D.  H. 
E.  La  Ross,  at  his  home  in  Hummelstown, 
Dauphin  county,  was  most  unexpected. 
We  had  received  a  letter  from  him  but  a 
short  time  before  seeing  the  sad  announce- 
ment in  the  newspapers.  An  obituary  no- 
tice which  was  sent  for  The  Journal  at  our 
request  has  failed  to  reach  us  through  the 
mails,  and  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
Mr.  La  Ross  had  been  Superintendent  of 
Dauphin  county  for  so  many  years  that  he 
seemed  to  have  a  life-tenure  of  the  office — 
which  indeed  he  had,  for  he  died  in  the 
work. 


The  Secretary  of  the  English  Old  Testa- 
ment Revision  Company  states  that  it  will 
not  be  completed  this  year,  nor  will  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  whole  Bible  be  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1883. 

A  RECENTLY  published  census  return  fur- 
nishes a  bi-centennial  item  of  interest.  The 
number  of  native  Pennsylvanians  living  in 
the  United  States  in  1880  was  4,184,180. 
This  is  equal  to  the  whole  foreign-born  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  excluding  the 
natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


The  colored  cadet  from  Florida,  Lem- 
uel W.  Livingston,  who  failed  to  pass  the 
preliminary  examination  at  West  Point,  is 
now  principal  of  the  academy  at  Gaines- 
ville, Florida.  He  has  probably  had  enough 
of  military  life. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  appreciaion 
with  which  our  leading  Pennsylvania  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  are  regarded  in  the 
great  West.  The  latest  instance  of  this  that 
has  come  under  our  notice  is  the  tender  of 
the  superin  tendency  of  the  Omaha  schools, 
Nebraska,  to  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lan- 
caster, at  the  generous  salary  of  ^3,000  per 
year. 


It  is  said  that  the  great  telescope  in  the 
Observatory  at  Washington,  now  the  finest 
in  the  world,  through  which  the  very  small 
moons  of  Mars  were  discovered,  reveals  no 
less  than  56,000,000  stars.  With  increased 
telescopic  power,  other  millions  upon  mil- 
liotis  will  doubtless  be  brought  under  the 
range  of  human  vision.  Each  star  being, 
of  course,  self-luminous,  is  in  all  probability 
a  sun,  having  a  retinue  of  planets  revolving 
about  it.  Many  of  these  suns  are  known  to 
be  very  much  larger  than  our  own  ;  it  is  not 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  their 
planets  is  in  many  cases  greater  than  in  our 
own  system.  Since  God  wastes  nothing, 
such  of  these  planets  as  are  fitted  for  habita- 
tion by  intelligent  beings,  must  be  inhab- 
ited !  No  deduction  in  mathematics  seems 
more  rational  or  more  conclusive.  If  it  be 
correct,  what  fullness  of  meaning  do  we  rec- 
ognize in  those  words  of  the  Master — '*In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions?*' 
Put  thoughts  like  these  to  your  pupils,  for 
"out  of  them  are  the  issues  of  life." 


The  long-looked-for  transit  of  Venus 
across  the  sun's  disk,  will  take  place  De- 
cember 6th.  The  leading  nations  of  the 
world  will  have  parties  of  observation  so 
distributed  to  various  posts  of  observation,  as 
to  secure  very  many  reliable  angles  for  sub- 
sequent calculation  in  determining,  more 
accurately  than  ever  before,  the  problem  of 
the  sun's  distance.  It  will  be  well  for 
readers  of  The  Journal  vfho  are  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  grand  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  thb  un- 
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usual  event.  Through  smoked  glass,  a 
"small  black  marble"  whose  actual  diam- 
eter is  nearly  8000  miles,  will  be  seen  slowly 
passing  across  the  sun's  disk,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  as  good  a  field  for  observation 
as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  As  there  will 
be  no  recurrence  of  the  transit  during  the 
next  century  (until  a.  d.  2004),  those  wish- 
ing to  see  this  phenomenon  cannot  afford 
to  miss  the  present  opportunity.  Of  all  the 
teeming  millons  of  the  earth  to-day,  not 
one  human  being  will  then  be  alive,  though 
many  millions  more  than  now  will,  no  doubt, 
discuss  and  be  deeply  interested  in  the  tran- 
sit of  that  distant  era. 


number  of  hens  and  chickens,  of  which  he  is 
extremely  fond,  and  which  he  names  after 
his  friends  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  con- 
stantly in  his  thoughts.  He  is  very  kind 
and  devoted  to  his  animal  friends. 


We  seldom  see  any  effort  put  forth,  purely 
unselfish,  and  having  for  its  object  the  benefit 
of  others — it  may  be  their  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being,  or  merely  the  supply  of  their 
physical  need — that  it  does  not  recall  a 
touching  incident  from  the  "Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,"  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes 
the  interview  between  Jeanie  Deans  and 
Queen  Caroline.  Jeanie  has  come  all  the 
long  way  from  Scotland  to  make  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  Queen,  to  secure  her  good 
offices  in  a  last  and  almost  hopeless  effort  to 
save  the  life  of  her  condemned  sister.  Sir 
Walter  describes  her  voice  as  "low  and 
sweetly  toned,  an  admirable  thing  in 
woman."  Her  warm  heart  is  in  it,  all  the 
while  apprehensive  of  failure,  and  it  is 
tremulous  with  unshed  tears  as  she  closes 
her  appeal  in  these  words  of  simple  and 
solemn  pathos:  "But  when  the  hour  of 
trouble  comes — ^and  seldom  may  it  visit 
your  ladyship — and  when  the  hour  of  death 
comes  that  comes  to  high  and  low — lang 
and  late  may  it  be  yours,  my  lady? — then  it 
is  not  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves,  but 
what  we  have  done  for  others,  that  we  think 
on  most  pleasantly." 


Professor  Sophocles,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  bears  the 
truly  classical  name  of  Evangelanus  Apos- 
tolides  Sophocles,  and  is  now  75  years  of 
age,  having  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity since  1845,  when  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed Greek  tutor.  His  Greek  dictionary 
and  his  text-books  of  ancient  and  modern 
Greek  have  made  his  name  well  known  in 
the  New  World  and  Old,  and  have  been  of 
great  service  to  scholars  in  every  country,  as 
well  as  to  those  at  Cambridge.  He  is,  like 
many  great  men,  absolutely  simple  in  his 
tastes,  and  has  for  some  time  lived  a  retired 
life,  out  of  reach  of  society,  devoted  to  his 
pets,  of  which  he  has  many.     He  has  a 


In  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  recent  date 
a  correspondent  rnakes  the  following  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  celebration  next  in  order : 

•  Our  city  having  conducted  so  successfully 
both  a  Centenniau  and  a  Bi-Centennial,  it  is 
doubdess  well  prepared  for  a  continuance  of 
the  eood  work.  Common  sense,  however, 
would  suggest  the  restriction  of  such  celebra- 
tions to  great  occasions  only,  though  the  result 
be  a  break  in  the  regularity  of  nomenclature. 
We  may  not  have  a  Tri-Centennial,  but  the 
chance  for  a  great  Quadri-Centennial  should 
not  be  allowed  to  slip.  Why  not  call  upon  all 
American  nations  to  help  us  do  honor  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus  in  1892?  The  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
should  have  at  least  ten  years  of  preparation. 

A  School  Director  makes  the  following 
suggestions  in  reference  to  the  management 
of  District  Institutes : 

They  should  be  compulsorv,  and  the  time  em- 
ployed in  attendance  should  be  extra  time,  so 
paid  for,  and  not  be  taken  from  the  school 
month.  Teachers  absent  without  reasonable 
cause  should  lose  a  day  in  the  school  month  for 
each  day  of  non-attendance,  that  is,  lose  the 
amount  Uiey  would  earn  by  attending  institute, 
and  forfeit  one  day's  wages  on  the  school  month 
— ^this  to  cause  full  attendance.  The  law  should 
prescribe  the  days  of  holding  the  institute — ^these 
to  be  at  least  one  each  month,  though  two  days 
would  be  better.  The  State  Department  should 
arrange  the  general  programme  for  the  insti- 
tutes, which  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
each  School  Board,  leaving  a  blank  for  discus- 
sions of  a  local  nature — ^the  papers  presented  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Board  of  each  district,  for 
their  use  m  hiring  teachers,  and  those  regular 
in  attendance  at  District  Institutes  to  have  the 
preference  in  securing  employment.  These 
ideas  put  into  force  would  raise  the  status  of 
our  teachers'  profession,  and  gready  increase 
the  efficiency  of  District  Institutes. 


We  have  received  from  Supt.  W.  R. 
Baker,  of  Huntington  county,  a  plan  for  a 
country  school-house,  which  seems  to  meet 
all  the  prominent  requirements  of  such  a 
building.  The  principles  and  plan  have 
been  adopted  largely  from  the  Circular 
of  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, No.  4;  but  in  their  application  Mr. 
Baker  has  made  some  important  changes 
and  additions,  as  for  instance,  the  wardrobe, 
change  of  position  of  the  out-houses,  intro- 
duction of  two  heaters,  and  the  roof  ar- 
rangements, as  shown  in  the  front  elevation. 
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He  recommends  heating  with  two  stoves  of 
moderate  size,  for  the  reason  that  a  better 
distribution  of  heat  may  thus  be  had  at 
moderate  cost.  Base-burning  heaters,  or 
furnaces,  may,  however,  be  used  by  digging 
the  cellar  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  making 
a  trap-door  from  the  hall  entrance  to  the 
fuel  room. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  en- 
tire plan ;  but,  distrusting  our  owe  judg- 
ment in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
have  submitted  it  to  a  superintendent  who 
is  an  expert  in  the  building  of  school- 
houses.  He  reports  as  follows:  "I  have 
examined  the  plans  and  specifications  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  you,  and  regard  them  as 
very  excellent.  They  leave  scarcely  any- 
thing to  be  desired.'*  Supt.  Baker  has  sup- 
plied a  copy  of  the  plan,  etc.,  to  the  school 
boards  of  his  county,  and  16  having  inquiry 
for  it  from  abroad. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  laws 
against  defacing  walls  and  buildings,  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  are  very 
severe  against  offenders.  It  is  a  habit  that 
boys  have,  which  although  it  may  be  thought- 
less, renders  them  liable  to  punishment;  and 
parents  and  teachers  should  not  forget  to 
keep  the  young  people  fully  advised  of  the 
fact.  It  is  well  for  parents  to  remember  that 
any  misdemeanor  of  their  children  in  this 
respect  makes  them  liable  also.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools,  especially,  will  do 
well  to  instruct  pupils  in  regard  to  this  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  a  million 
persons  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  four 
days  of  the  late  Bi-Centennial  celebration. 
The  crowd  was  much  greater  than  the  city 
can  provide  for  comfortably,  but  general 
good  nature  and  go«d  order  prevailed 
everywhere. 

The  display  of  shipping  on  the  Delaware 
on  Tuesday  naval  officers  pronounce  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  American  waters;  the 
Labor  parade  of  Wednesday,  which  was 
five  hours  in  passing  a  given  point,  surpassed 
anything  of  its  kind  ever  before  attempted 
in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  the  world ; 
while  the  Masonic  parade  of  Thiu^ay  and 
that  of  the  military  organizations  and  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  on  Friday, 
were  such  as  are  seldom  seen  anywhere. 
The  pageant  of  Wednesday  evening,  for 
which  large  promises  had  been  made,  was 
unsatisfactory,  a  part  of  it  being  ridiculous 
in  such  connection  ;  and  the  display  of  fire- 
works, in  itself  very  beautiful,  resulted  in 
disaster. 


The  great  mistake,  it  has  seemed  to  us, 
was  made  in  not  securing  the  Main  Building 
a  year  ago,  and  there  organizing  a  proper 
representation  of  the  manufacturing,  agri- 
cultural, educational,  and  other  interests  of 
Pennsylvania,  such  as  would  have  drawn 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  from  Canada,  and 
even  from  Europe,  to  witness  it ;  and  from 
which  they  would  have  returned  home  im- 
pressed and  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  the 
State  of  William  Penn.  This  exhibition 
should  have  been  kept  open  during  the 
entire  month  of  October,  or  longer, 
with  such  street  and  other  displays — side 
features  of  the  celebration — ^at  intervals,  as 
might  have  seemed  desirable.  Such  a  **  Bi- 
centennial" could  have  been  visited  with 
comfort,  and  its  vast  and  varied  exhibit  in- 
spected at  leisure.  It  would  have  been 
remembered  for  a  life-time  as  second  only 
to  the  great  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876. 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  could  have 
done  this,  and  should  have  done  this.  But 
neither  city  nor  state  rose  to  the  level  of 
the  great  occasion. 


MODERN  METHODS  OF  EDUCA- 
TION.—I. 


WHILE  intellectual  culture  most  cer- 
tainly affects  any  given  age,  it  is  itself 
in  turn,  both  in  its  methods  and  scope,  con- 
ditioned by  the  same.  The  influence  here 
is  reciprocal;  and  those  interested  in  edu- 
cational work  are  constrained,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
the  possibilities  of  mental  development  the- 
oretically viewed,  but  also  what  character- 
izes the  spirit  of  the  age  and  people;  for 
this  is  sure  to  make  manifest  its  needs,  and 
press  its  claims  upon  the  earnest  attention 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work. 

In  a  barbarous  age,  for  example,  but  few 
needs  of  intellectual  culture  manifest  them- 
selves. No  claims  in  the  way  of  mental  dis- 
cipline are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
mass.  No  doubt  the  capabilities  of  mind 
are  there;  but  there  is  neither  inward  nor 
outward  stimulant  present  to  draw  them  into 
exercise. 

We  find  that  the  North  American  Indians 
were  cunning  and  skillful  so  far  as  the  range 
of  their  wants  extended;  and  there  were 
diverse  grades  of  excellence  among  them  in 
all  tl^at  characterized  their  surrounding  life. 
Some  were  heroic  in  the  fight  and  eloquent 
at  the  council,  and  some  possessed  wide  or- 
ganizing and  administrative  power.  So  was 
it  with  our  own  Teutonic  forefathers.   They 
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roamed  the  forests  and  marshes  of  interior 
Europe,  bold  and  fearless,  and  confronted 
Roman  civilization  and  Roman  encroach- 
ments upon  their  liberty  with  such  persist- 
ent resistance  that  Tacitus  declared,  they 
might  htbeatgn,  but  n^v^x  conquered.  Tney 
had,  however,  no  literature,  no  cities,  no 
civilization  or  culture.  Undeveloped  mind 
was  there — 2.  slumbering  national  genius, 
which,  when  awakened,  gave  to  the  world 
its  highest  form  of  civilization.  "Their 
rude  Northern  Sagas  express  the  deep  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  old  Teutonic  soul,  and 
flash  upon  us  from  the  darkness  of  the 
Northern  night  many  gleams  of  auroral 
light  and  splendor**  (Park  Godwin).  But 
it  required  the  lapse  of  ages  before  all  this 
came  to  any  proper  utterance. 

Even  in  the  civilization  of  the  Roman 
world  we  find  the  range  of  educational  pur- 
suit very  narrow,  and  correlated  on  every 
side  to  the  needs  and  claims  of  the  age. 
Law  and  oratory,  which  their  wide  empire 
and  world -embracing  legislation  demanded, 
were  carefully  fostered.  Poetry  and  the 
arts  in  general,  under  the  stimulant  of  the 
preceding  and  neighboring  Greek  culture, 
were  cultivated.  Mathematics  engaged  at- 
tention, so  far  as  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  time  demanded.  Beyond  this  very  little 
challenges  our  regard.  The  whole  range  of 
physical  science  hardly  came  into  view  at 
all.  There  was  at  times  careful  attention 
paid  to  agriculture.  The  Roman  Senate, 
to  foster  this  study,  ordered  the  works  of 
the  Carthaginian  Mago  to  be  translated; 
and  succeeding  the  wars  of  the  Triumvirate, 
in  the  peaceful  times  of  Augustus,  we  all  re- 
member the  beautiful  panegyric  of  Virgil  in 
the  Georgics;  but  from  the  same  we  can 
easily  see  how  little  compass  of  science 
there  was.  Chemistry,  and  botany,  and 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  were  almost  un- 
known— entirely  undeveloped — and  indeed 
came  not  into  the  horizon  of  the  studies  of 
that  age.  The  capabilities  of  mind  for 
such  investigations  were  there,  but  there 
was  no  outward  demand  to  bring  them  into 
exercise  and  development  in  such  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  medieval  period,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Roman  civilization,  the  range  of 
studies  was  of  necessity  very  narrow.  The 
Teutonic  world  was  in  ferment  and  agita- 
tion, and  the  whole  interest  of  education 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions, which  still  preserved  the  precious 
remnants  of  the  old  civilization.  Here  the 
skins  of  animals  were  wrought  into  parch- 
ment, and  in  the  Scriptorium  of  each  mon- 


astery, the  choicest  parts  of  Roman  litera- 
ture were  copied  and  studied.  The  rude 
monastic  almanacs  or  chronicles  became 
the  germs  of  modern  historical  investiga- 
tions. Marshes  were  drained,  and  orchards 
and  gardens  cultivated  by  the  laboring  neo- 
phytes, and  the  rude  material  thus  gained 
constructed  into  rude  fabrics  by  the  patient 
monks.  What  the  church  demanded  in  the 
way  of  art-culture,  as  in  music,  architecture 
and  poetry,  was  met,  but  the  almost  infinite 
range  of  modern  investigation  was  un- 
known. 

When  the  vast  genius  of  Karl  the  Great 
sought  to  organize  the  Teutonic  world  and 
give  to  its  capacities  room  for  proper  devel- 
opment, schools  were  established  at  every 
cathedral  church  and  in  every  monastery, 
and  in  his  own  court,  and  the  most  learned 
men  from  every  quarter  were  seized  upon  to 
aid  the  work.  Yet  under  his  vigorous  ad- 
ministration and  impulse,  the  range  of 
studies  did  not  go  beyond  the  so-called 
trivium  and  quadrivium,  the  first  embracing 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  and  the 
second,  Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  and 
Astronomy, 

Even  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
medieval  culture,  when,  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  writings  introduced  chiefly 
through  the  Arabs,  the  famous  pentarchy  of 
scholasticism  reigned,  it  was  possible  for  a 
single  mind  so  far  to  exhaust  the  whole 
range  of  studies,  as  to  secure  the  title  doctor 
universalis,  which  was  unhesitatingly  given 
to  Albertus  Magnus. 

How  vain  such  a  title  now !  No  one  for 
a  moment  can  indulge  the  thought  of  gath- 
ering up  even  the  most  fragmentary  details 
of  the  boundless  investigations  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  'Myriad  harvesters  in  myriad 
fields  of  inquiry  are  at  work,  and  their 
gathered  sheaves  lie  round  us  **  thick  as 
autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  of 
Vallombrosa.'* 

In  view  of  this  more  than  Briarean  de- 
mand of  the  age,  what  must  be  our  method 
of  education?  We  certainly  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  what  is  around  us.  We  cannot 
confine  overselves,  if  we  would,  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  simply 
learning  to  read  and  write  and  cypher. 
Nor  can  we  attempt  any  curriculum  that 
shall  grasp  the  wide  expanse  of  studies  which 
the  age  demands.  Such  an  attempt  would 
be  even  more  foolish  than  the  other.  What 
shall  we  do?  What  should  characterize  the 
methods  of  modern  education  ?  We  hope 
to  answer,  as  best  we  can,  in  a  subsequent 
article. 
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MOST  VALUABLE  RESULTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMON  SCHOOLS.  » 


THE  articles  which  follow,  upon  "Rever- 
ence for  Invisible  Law,"  and  **  An  Ef- 
ficient Aid  to  the  Family,*'  were  written 
respectively  by  A.  A.  Miner,  president  of 
Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  and  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
and  Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  ex-president 
of  Williams  College,  and  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  They 
are  in  answer  to  the  question  from  the  N, 
E,  Journal  of  Education ^  '*What  do  you 
regard  the  most  valuable  result  attained  by 
our  Common  School  System? — and  present 
such  results  as  must  be  approved  by  good 
men  everywhere.  It  is  true,  that  valid 
^  reasons  why  the  system  should  be  retained, 
are  no  longer  needed  for  its  retention,  it 
having  long  since  made  good  its  **  reason 
for  being,"  so  that  it  cannot  now  be  dis- 
placed or  overthrown.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  gratifying  to  see  strong  men  labor  to 
strengthen  still  more  its  sure  defences  in  the 
minds  of  the  people — two  of  which  are  here 
discussed : 

REVERENCE  FOR   INVISIBLE  LAW. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  "What  do  you 
regard  as  the  most  valuable  result  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  school?"  I  fear  I  can  give  but  an 
unsatisfactory  reply.  Ordinarily  the  attainment 
of  the  result  directly  aimed  at  is  supposed  to  be 
not  only  a  justification  of  the  effort,  but  the  high- 
est and  fullest  justification.  This  would  prob- 
ably be  true  if  there  were  not  numerous  unde- 
signed results  springing  out  of  the  complexity 
of  human  relationship  and  efforts,  attributable 
to  incidental  forces  far  outweighing  the  efforts 
upon  which  they  act.  Because  of  this  fact  men 
often  "build  better  than  they  know.*' 

Our  capitalists  construct  railways  from  the 
seaboard  across  the  country  into  the  great 
Northwest.  Their  aim  is  gain, — ^partly  on  the 
investment,  and  partly  on  the  increased  value 
of  the  distant  regions  opened  thereby  to  cultiva- 
tion. An  incidental  result  far  more  important 
than  the  one  directly  intended,  is  the  furnishing 
of  beef  and  bread  to  the  people  of  the  Old 
World,  thus  enlarging  gready  our  foreign  com- 
merce, adding  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation,  and  stimulating  every  branch  of  home 
industry. 

Our  Revolutionary  fathers  raised  large  armies, 
suffered  indescribable  privations,  and  estab- 
lished free  institutions  upon  American  soil.  But 
far  beyond  their  highest  thought,  we  now  see 
the  prophecy  of  the  most  powerful  nation  upon 
which  the  sun  ever  shone.  God  grant  that  it 
may  prove  the  most  wise  and  most  just.  God 
grant  that  the  whole  people  may  remember  that 
"righteousness  alone  is  strength.'* 


Your  question  implies,  and  justly  I  think,  that 
something  like  this  may  be  true  in  reference  to 
our  public  schools.  The  ostensible  aim  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  elements  of  an  education. 
Speaking  broadly  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
our  youth  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  this  end  is  but 
indifferently  attained.  It  is  true,  the  meagre 
acquisition  thus  secured  makes  possible  far 
hi«ier  progress  in  after-life. 

But  at  the  same  time  other  results  are  gained. 
Pupils  in  a  wisely-governed  school  soon  learn 
that  there  is  a  law  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
The  direct  purpose  for  which  the  school  exists, 
requires  that  some  things  shall  be,  and  others 
shall  not  be.  There  are  mutual  rights  and  du- 
ties, personal  and  general  claims,  favorable  and 
unfavorable  surroundings,  all  of  which  must  be 
kept  in  subordination  to  the  special  purpose  of 
the  school.  There  is  a  time  to  begin  and  a  time 
to  close,  a  time  for  study  and  a  time  for  recita- 
tion, a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  be  silent 
In  short,  out  of  the  very  make-up  and  surround- 
ings of  the  school  there  springs  an  invisible  but 
imjjerative  law  which  every  pupil  must  regard. 
It  "is  one  law,  infinitely  flexible,  indefinitely 
modified  in  application,  but  binding  the  thought, 
the  purpose,  the  very  conscience,  to  an  invisible 
throne. 

Obedience  may  be  difficult,  disagreeable, 
burdensome;  but  it  must  not  be  refused,  nor 
willfully  delayed.  It  may  be  wearying  to  the 
flesh  because  of  the  uncomfortableness  of  the 
furniture,  or  the  protractedness  of  the  sitting. 
It  may  be  wearying  to  the  spirit  because  of  the 
unattractiveness  and  severity  of  the  problems  in 
hand,  or  the  mental  strain  required  in  their  solu- 
tion. The  pupil  may  be  dealing  with  abstract 
relations  difficult  to  be  grasped.  Through  the 
vagueness  of  his  perceptions  he  may  toil  upon 
false  premises  and  fail  again  and  again  in  his 
results.  %ut  every  failure  narrows  the  margin 
of  uncertainty  and  hastens  the  hour  of  success. 
Wrestling  thus  with  principles,  he  learns  to  re- 
spect the  invisible.  He  grows  to  have  more 
faith  in  God  than  in  granite,  in  righteousness 
than  in  riches,  in  self-denial  than  in  self-indul- 
gence. A  mountain,  he  learns,  can  be  tun- 
neled ;  a  principle,  never. 

Thus  in  the  school  order  and  school  studies 
he  learns  that  the  visible  is  ruled  by  the  invisi- 
ble. He  becomes  a  law  unto  himself.  Coast- 
ing upon  the  hillside  on  a  fine  winter's  morning, 
at  the  sound  of  the  bell  he  hastes  away  to  what, 
to  the  average  lad,  is  solitary  confinement  in  a 
veritable  prison-house,  where  he  is  shut  up  to 
the  "hard  task"  of  mental  sustenance.  He 
goes  willingly.  He  is  inured  to  self-denial.  He 
can  put  aside  ease  for  a  great  duty,  or  a  great 
service.  His  country  calls;  he  promptly  obeys. 
Such  is  the  very  stuff  heroes  are  made  of. 
Many  thousands  of  them  linger  among  us  to- 
day. Self-denial,  self-control,  reverence  for 
invisible,  indwelling  law, — is  not  this  the  "most 
valuable  result  of  the  American  common 
school"? 

AN  EFFICIENT  AID  TO  THE  FAMILY. 

The  most  valuable  result  at  which  the  com- 
mon school  can  aim  is  to  supplement  the  family 
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in  preparing  its  children  to  become  worthy 
American  citizens.  Intelligence,  obedience  to 
properly-constituted  authority,  and  respect  for 
me  rights  of  all,  are  essential  qualities  in  the 
citizens  of  a  State  that  is  to  secure  freedom  and 
furnish  its  own  rulers  by  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  the  common  school  has  done  a  great 
work  in  preparing  the  American  citizen  for  his 
duties,  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  but  the  measure 
of  its  success  has,  for  various  reasons,  been  un- 
satisfactory. The  family,  properly  constituted, 
is  not  only  the  unit  of  tlie  State,  but  it  is  the 
only  true  nursery  of  men  and  women.  No 
other  institution  can  fully  take  its  place,  and 
where  other  agencies  are  called  to  aid  in  its 
work  they  can  only  aid,  and  can  never  success- 
fully become  a  substitute.  But  in  some  families 
the  work  of  instruction  and  government  which 
properly  belongs  to  them  is  never  done,  so  that 
the  school,  so  far  from  supplementing  Ae  work 
done  there,  has  to  become  its  substitute,  and  a 
corrector  of  evil  influences  and  vicious  habits. 
To  make  model  citizens  under  such  conditions 
is  a  work  in  which  no  institution  can  have  com- 
plete success.  Much  of  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  common  school  in  its  daily  efforts  and  final 
results  is  beyond  its  control;  the  difficulty  is, 
oftentimes,  in  the  families  from  which  the  pu- 
pils come, — sometimes,  indeed,  from  want  of 
true  apprehension  of  the  purpose  of  the  school 
by  those  having  control.  These  defects,  or 
rather  obstacles,  in  the  way  of  full  success  are 
likely  to  remain ;  and  this  unpleasant  fact  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  plans  of  edu- 
cation for  the  future,  as  the  past  existence  of 
evils  must  be  allowed  for  in  judging  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  common  school  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Since  we  believe  that  the  chief  aim  of  the 
common  school  has  been  the  true  oip,  we  can 
only  hope  to  secure  better  results  from  it  in 
future  by  better  methods  of  instruction  and 
greater  efficiency  in  the  school  itself,  and  by  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  its  work  and  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  whose  labors  for  their 
own  children  it  was  intended  to  supplement. 
The  education  of  children  might  be  completed, 
indeed,  in  each  American  family,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  in  each  Icelandic.  But  parents  are 
often  not  competent  to  teach  in  the  most  effect- 
ive manner,  and  the  demands  of  our  family  life 
leave  them  little  time  for  the  work.  There  soon 
comes  a  time,  in  the  average  American  family, 
when  parents  feel  they  must  have  aid  even  m 
the  primary  instruction  of  their  children ;  hence 
the  district  school-house  and  the  calling  of  the 
teacher.  The  public  interest  involved  in  this 
education  is  of  such  importance  that  this  public 
school  has  the  law  to  support  it,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  there  are  m  some  States  laws  mak- 
ing this  primary  education  compulsory. 

The  common  school  so  far  has  supplemented 
the  best  work  done  in  families,  by  giving  the 
children  the  advantage  of  teachers  better  trained 
for  their  peculiar  duties  than  the  parents  of  the 
children  themselves.  It  has  brought  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  neighborhood  together  in 
pleasant  relations,  demanding  more  care,  for- 
bearance, and  regard  for  public  order  than  any 


family  can  secure  when  dealing  with  the  few 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  house- 
hold. It  hste  also  subjected  to  proper  govern- 
ment and  direction  children  whose  training  has 
been  neglected  at  home.  The  common  school, 
with  all  its  acknowledged  imperfections,  has 
done  a  great  work  in  fitting  children  to  become 
worthy  citizens,  by  imparting  information,  by 
enforcing  obedience  to  proper  authority,  and  by 

Promoting  a  community  of  interests  in  neigh- 
orhoods.  That  the  common  school, — and  by 
this  term  we  here  mean  the  primary,  or  rather 
the  ungraded  school, — can  do  much  more  than 
it  has  done,  we  firmly  believe.  But  the  nature 
of  this  work,  its  present  defects,  and  its  possible 
improvement,  demand  a  separate  discussion. 


WHAT  TO  TEACH  BOYS. 


IT  has  been  said  by  a  philosopher  that  the 
true  education  for  boys  is  to  "teach  them 
what  they  ought  to  kno'v  when  they  become 
men.*'     What  is  it  they  ought  to  know? 

First. — To  be  true — to  be  genuine.  No 
education  is  worth  anything  that  does  not 
include  this.  A  man  had  better  not  know 
how  to  read — he  had  better  never  learn  a 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  be  true  and  gen- 
uine in  intention,  in  action,  rather  than 
being  learned  in  all  sciences  and  all  lan- 
guages, to  be  at  the  same  time  false  in  heart, 
and  counterfeit  in  life.  Above  all  things 
teach  the  boy  that  truth  is  more  than  riches, 
more  than  culture,  more  than  earthly  power 
or  position. 

Second. — To  be  pure  in  thought,  lan- 
guage, and  life — pure  in  mind  and  body. 
An  impure  man,  young  or  old,  poisoning 
the  society  where  he  moves  with  smutty 
stories  and  impure  examples,  is  a  moral 
ulcer,  a  plague-spot,  a  leper,  who  ought  to 
be  treated  as  the  lepers  of  old,  who  were 
banished  from  society,  and  compelled  to  cry 
"Unclean,*'  as  a  warning  to  save  others 
from  the  pestilence. 

Third. — To  be  unselfish,  to  care  for  the 
feelings  and  comforts  of  others ;  to  be  po- 
lite, to  be  generous,  noble,  and  manly. 
This  will  include  a  genuine  reverence  for 
the  aged,  and  things  sacred. 

Fourth. — ^To  be  self-reliant  and  self-help- 
ful, even  from  early  childhood — to  be  in- 
dustrious always,  and  self-supporting  at  the 
earliest  proper  age.  Teach  them  that  all 
honest  work  is  honorable,  and  that  an  idle, 
sueless  life  of  dependence  is  disgraceful. 

When  a  boy  has  learned  these  four  things, 
when  he  has  made  these  ideas  a  part  of  his 
being — however  young  he  may  be,  howevee 
poor,  or  however  rich,  he  has  learned  somr 
of  the  most  important  things  he  ought  to 
know  when  he  becomes  a  man. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  following  are  the  dates  at  which  the  sessions 
of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  counties  named 


Lancaster Lancaster  .   . 

Delaware Media   .   .    . 

Franklin Chambersburg 

Lebanon Lebanon .  .    . 

Northampton.  .    .    .  Easton  .    .    . 

Mifflin Lewistown.  . 

Clinton Lock  Haven  . 

Adams Gettysburg .  . 

Bedford Bedford  .  .    . 

Huntingdon  .... . 

Lackawanna ....  Scranton   .    . 

Qearfield Clearfield  .    . 

Juniata Mifflintown.  . 

Bradford Towanda  . .  . 

Cambria Ebensburg    . 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk 

Dauphin Harrisburg    . 

Forest Tionesta    .    . 

Fulton McConnellsburg 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barre 

Lycoming Muncy  .    .    . 

Perry New  Bloomfield 

Schuylkill Pottsville  .    . 

Union Mifflinburg   . 

Westmoreland  .    .    .  Greensburg  . 

Armstrong Kittanning.  . 

Butler Butler .... 

Centre Bellefonte  .  . 

Fayette Uniontown   . 

Jefferson Brookville.  . 

Somerset Somerset. . .  . 

Washington  ....  Washington . . 

Wyoming Tunkhannock 

Clarion Clarion  .   .    . 

Snyder Middleburg.  . 

Columbia Bloomsburg  . 

Monroe Stroudsburg  . 

Montour Danville   .    . 

Wayne Honesdale .  . 

Pike Milford  .  .    . 


Nov.  13. 
,  Nov.  20. 

Nov.  20. 
.  Nov.  20. 
.  Nov.  20. 
,  Nov.  27. 

Nov.  28. 

Dec.  4. 
,  Dec.  4. 

Dec.  4. 
.  Dec.  4. 
,  Dec.  II. 
.  Dec.  II. 
.  Dec.  18. 

Dec.  1 8. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec.  18. 
.  Dec,  25. 
.  Dec.  25. 
.  Dec.  25. 
.  Dec.  25. 
.  Dec.  25. 
.  Dec.  25. 
.  Dec.  25. 

Dec.  25. 

Dec.  26. 

Dec.  26. 

Jan.  I, '83. 

Jan. I, '83. 

Jan. I, '83. 
.Jan.  1/83. 
.  Jan.  2,  '83. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill:  Our  schools  are 
now  all  supplied  with  teachers.  I  think  we  never 
had  a  better  corps  of  teachers.  The  directors  were 
very  particular  this  fall  in  selecting  them,  and,  after 
all  our  own  good  teachers  had  been  supplied  with 
schools,  sent  to  neighboring  counties  for  a  sufficient 
number  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  In  one  township, 
where  they  paid  ^25  per  month  last  year,  they  now 
pay  I32 ;  in  one  borough  they  now  pay  $40  instead 
of  ^32  last  year.  Gilpin,  Sugar  Creek,  Cowanshan- 
nock,  and  South  Bend,  are  building  good  houses  this 
fall.     The  good  work  is  moving  onward. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  New  school  houses 
have  been  built  in  a  number  of  districts ;  those  in 
South  Woodbury,  Coleraine,  and  West  St.  Clair,  are 
intended  for  graded  schools.  More  directors  have 
subscribed  for  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  this 
year  than  for  several  years  past.  This  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Superintendent  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore them.  Many  directors  do  not  know  that  they 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  this  at  the  expense  of 
the  district. 


Berks. — Supt.  Keck:  I  am  sorry  to  state  that 
Heidelberg  has  reduced  its  school  term  from  six  to 
five  months.  We  should  move  in  the  other  direction. 
On  the  I  ith  of  November,  shade  trees  will  be  planted 
around  every  public  school-house  in  the  county. 
The  schools  visited  during  the  month  are  full  and 
doing  well.    The  teachers  are  working  faithfully. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Woodruff:  The  directors  of  Falls 
district  have  improved  the  school-house  at  Tully- 
town,  by  painting  it  and  putting  a  porch  in  front. 
They  have  also  furnished  the  Penn's  Manor  school- 
house  with  new  desks.  The  Bensalem  directors 
have  enlaiged,  refitted,  and  refurnished  the  Cornwells 
school-house.  In  point  of  completeness  of  houses 
and  grounds,  Bensalem  may  take  rank  as  the  Banner 
rural  district  in  Bucks  county ;  Weightown,  Newtown, 
and  other  districts  are  following  only  a  little  behind. 
Wages  have  been  advanced,  but  we  are  still  behind 
adjoining  counties.  The  result  is  that  we  are  con- 
stantly educating  teachers  for  our  neighbors.  As  soon 
as  teachers  have  gained  experience  and  attain  a  repu- 
tation, they  leave  us  for  more  remunerative  positions. 

Butler.  —  Supt.  Murtland:  The  directors  of 
Franklin  district  have  procured  new  furniture  for  all 
their  houses.  Appleton's  Primary  Reading  Charts 
have  been  placed  in  the  Butler  schools,  the  Bank  of 
Knowledge  in  Fair\'iew  district,-and  Dictionaries  and 
Cyclopedias  in  some  of  the  Western  districts,  by  J.  B. 
Morrow,  principal  of  Centreville  schools.  A  great 
many  of  our  schools  will  be  taught  by  beginners,  as 
many  of  the  old  teachers  have  left  the  field. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Strayer:  Two  hundred  and 
forty-three  applicants  were  examined  this  year,  of 
whom  forty  did  not  receive  certificates.  With  those 
holding  professional  or  permanent  certificates  or 
Normal  School  diplomas,  the  schools  will  be  filled  for 
the  term.  The  examinations  were  well  attended ; 
187  directors  were  present,  and  a  large  number  of 
citizens.  The  Normal  Institute  held  in  Ebensburg  by 
Chas.  A.  Riddle  and  the  county  Superintendent, 
assisted  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  was 
well  attended.  The  majority  of  those  who  attended 
school  during  the  summer  passed  a  better  examina- 
tion than  last  year.  Some  of  our  old  teachers  are 
falling  out  of  the  ranks,  giving  place  to  young  men 
and  women  who  possess  energy  and  enthusiasm  in 
their  work.  Wages  have  been  increased  in  a  num- 
ber of  districts,  yet  we  have  teachers  holding  good 
certificates  who  will  not  engage  in  teaching  for  the 
salaries  paid.  Most  of  the  country  schools  opened 
about  the  middle  of  October.  New  houses  are  being 
built  in  Clearfield,  Millville,  Reade,  and  Lower 
Yoder  districts.  Cambria  borough,  Chest  Springs 
borough,  Cambria,  Stony  Creek,  and  White  town- 
ships, are  making  needed  improvements  in  school 
furniture.  Home-made  furniture  has  had  its  day  in 
Cambria,  all  our  houses  now  being  supplied  with 
good  patent  furniture. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Balliet:  The  select  school  at 
Centre  Square  closed  September  29th.  It  was  in  ses- 
sion two  terms,  and  was  attended  by  a  numbAr  of  our 
teachers  and  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  Col- 
lege. The  school  has  done  a  great  deal  in  the  com- 
munity, and  deserves  to  be  better  patronized  than  it 
is.  Lower  Towamensing  district  has  raised  the  sal- 
aries; but  not  enough  to  secure  good  teachers  for  all 
the  schools.  The  district  could  easily  afford  to  pay 
^35  or  I40  per  month.  Good  teachers  cannot  be 
gotten  for  less,  except  in  rare  cases.    The  School 
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Board  of  Mauch  Chunk  have  decided  to  put  up  a  ncv^ 
■building  in  the  first  ward.  Several  rooms  in  the 
present  building  are  entirely  unfit  for  use.  Their 
dampness  and  poor  ventilation  and  means  of  lighting 
endanger  the  health  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Rowland,  principal  of  the  Weatherly  schools 
for  several  years,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  W. 
A.  Ranch,  a  graduate  of  the  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  is  elected  to  succeed  him.  Salaries  are 
rising  in  many  of  our  districts.  Franklin  district 
paid  only  $27  last  year,  whereas  this  year  the 
salary  will  be  ^35.  The  directors  all  over  the  couuty 
have  been  careful  in  appointing  as  good  teachers  as 
was  possible.  The  school  board  at  Weatherly,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  county  Superintendent,  adopted  the 
plan,  a  year  ago,  of  putting  their  best  lady  teachers 
into  the  primary  schools  and  paying  them  higher  sal- 
aries than  the  less  experienced  and  less  skillful  teach- 
ers, whom  they  appointed  to  the  intermediate  grades. 
They  are  pleased  with  the  results,  and  will  this  year 
pay  the  primary  teachers  $11  more  per  month  than 
several  of  the  teachers  in  the  intermediate  grades. 
The  school  board  of  Mauch  Chunk  intend  to  put  up 
a  new  building  in  the  first  ward.  The  directors  of 
Lower  Towamensing  also  propose  to  put  up  a  build- 
ing with  two  rooms  at  Millport.  These  buildings 
are  very  much  needed. 

Clarion. — Supt.  Davis :  On  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber I  ith,  the  Court  House  was  burned.  I  was  absent 
on  an  examination  tour,  and  all  the  contents  of  my 
office,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Court  House,  were 
consumed.  The  loss  included  a  fine  text-book 
library,  a  set  of  metric  apparatus,  including  two  fine 
charts,  weights  and  measures  of  capacity  and  length, 
outline  maps,  school  apparatus,  a  fine  book-case, 
about  300  bound  Superintendent's  Reports,  records, 
all  the  bound  and  loose  manuscript  work  done  by  the 
schools  and  accumulated  during  the  past  five  years, 
mineralogical  and  botanical  collections,  etc.,  etc.  Al- 
together this  is  a  sore  and  in  some  respects  an  irrepar- 
able loss  to  the  educational  interests  of  Clarion  county. 

Clearfield.  —  Supt.  McQuown  :  Seventy- five 
per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  examined  at  our  recent 
public  examinations  were  ladies.  The  mining  and 
lumbering  interests  of  our  county  present  stronger  in- 
ducements to  youi^  men  than  does  teaching.  Our 
schools  are  nearly  all  in  session  at  this  time,  and  we 
believe  they  will  be  eminently  successful,  from  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  were  generally  selected  with 
great  care  and  discretion.  Prof.  j.  M.  Foster, 
formerly  principal  of  the  schools  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Osceola  schools,  assisted  by  four 
competent  teachers ;  good  work  is  expected  from  them. 
In  Goshen,  Greenwood,  Chest,  and  Knox  townships, 
teachers'  salaries  have  been  raised,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  directors  to  secure  a  higher  order 
of  teaching  talent  than  low  salaries  command. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Chamberlain  :  The  directors 
of  Venango  borough  have  recently  added  one  and 
one-fourth  acres  to  their  school  grounds.  The  whole 
has  been  nicely  graded  and  seeded,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  fine  young  maple  trees  have  been 
planted  upon  the  same.  The  building,  one  of  the 
nine  brick  school-houses  in  the  county,  is  being  re- 
modeled' inside  and  reseated  with  some  of  the  most 
approved  furniture  of  modem  times.  When  done 
Venango  borough  will  have  one  of  the  finest  school 
properties  in  the  county.  Compared  with  former 
years,  there  have  been  but  few  new  school  buildings 
erected  in  Crawford  in  the  year  recently  closed,  but 
greater  attention  and  care  have  been  given  to  repair- 
ing and  reseating  old  houses,  and  beautifying  and 
ornamenting  the  school  grounds. 


Elk. — Supt.  Dixon :  Millstone  has  placed  in  each 
school  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
St.  Mary's  has  supplied  her  schools  with  Appleton's 
Reading  Charts. 

Erie. — Supt.  Twining:  The  number  of  teachers 
attending  the  public  examinations  this  year  has  been 
smaller  than  heretofore.  I  commenced  the  fall  ex- 
aminations August  25th,  have  held  seventeen  public 
and  two  special  examinations  since  then,  and  have 
examined  only  139  teachers.  Three  more  examina- 
tions are  to  be  held.  We  shall  probably  have 
teachers  enough  to  fill  the  schools,  but  not  a  large 
surplus.  A  part  of  our  teachers  are  usually  examined 
in  the  spring,  and  these  hold  over. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Disert ;  In  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts, the  outlook  for  a  successful  term  is  very  en- 
couraging. In  four  districts  the  term  has  been 
lengthened,  in  Antrim  and  Letterkenny  from  five 
and  a  half  months  to  six,  in  St.  Thomas  from  five  to 
five  and  a  half,  in  Waynesboro'  from  eight  to  nine. 
Eleven  new  houses  have  been  erected ;  two  in  Antrim, 
one  in  Guilford,  one  in  Hamilton,  one  in  Letterkenny, 
one  in  Montgomery,  one  in  St.  Thomas,  two  in 
Southampton,  one  in  Washington,  and  one  In 
Waynesboro'.  These  are  all  commodious  and  sub- 
stantial buildings,  furnished  with  the  improved  patent 
desks,  except  the  one  in  Montgomery,  Three  new 
graded  schools  have  been  organized,  one  in  South- 
ampton (in  which  a  new  district  was  also  formed), 
one  in  Washington,  and  one  in  Waynesboro'. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Barton:  The  examinations  were 
more  largely  attended  by  citizens  than  heretofore. 
There  were  but  three  directors  absent  throughout  the 
county,  and  a  much  greater  interest  was  manifested 
than  last  year.  We  may  not  be  able  to  supply  all 
our  schools  with  teachers,  as  many  of  our  best  have 
left  the  county  in  consequence  of  low  salaries.  This 
is  a  healthy  state  of  affairs.  Our  directors  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  they  must  pay  better  wages,  or  do 
without  teachers.  The  directors  of  Taylor  district 
have  repaired  one  of  their  houses,  and  furnished  it 
with  the  Keystone  patent  furniture.  I  feel  confident 
that  within  another  year  I  will  be  able  to  report  that 
many  of  our  houses  have  been  supplied  with  improved 
furniture.  The  matter  is  very  much  discussed  in  the 
districts  of  Ayr,  Dublin,  Taylor  and  Wells. 

Greene. — Supt.  Nickeson:  Our  Institute  was  a 
grand  success  in  every  particular ;  200  teachers  en- 
rolled, with  an  average  attendance  of  177.  The 
wages  of  good  teachers  have  advanced  from  three  to 
eight  dollars  per  month,  whilst  the  wages  of  poor 
teachers  are  lower  than  last  year.  All  our  schools 
will  open  within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  teachers 
seem  determined  to  do  better  work  this  year  than 
ever  before.  More  reading  and  study  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  are  omens  for  good. 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Brooks :  After  a  contest  of 
more  than  six  months,  an  office  for  the  County 
Superintendent  has  been  furnished  by  the  County 
Commissioners.  An  injunction  has  been  served  on 
the  directors  of  Roaring  Springs  district,  to  prevent 
erection  of  a  much-needed  graded  school  building. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Wolverton:  All  the 
boroughs  and  five  districts  are  again  at  work.  So  far 
as  I  have  visited,  the  schools  are  in  good  hands,  and 
I  feel  sure  of  prosperity.  Chill isquatjua  township 
will  hold  her  second  annual  school  picnic  October 
13.  No  district  in  the  county  takes  precedence  of  it 
in  educational  zeal ;  they  are  now  erecting  a  first-class 
school-house.     I  hope  for  a  prosperous  year. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger :  As  a  class  our  teachers 
are  better  prepared  this  year  than  last,  and  I  am 
hopeful  of  better  results.    The  examinations  were 
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never  so  well  attended.  Oliver  township  has  moved 
for  a  graded  county  school,  and  is  erecting  a  double 
house  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the  second  building 
of  the  kind  erected  this  year,  and  I  congratulate  the 
directors  of  the  two  townships,  Tuscarora  and  Oliver, 
on  their  good  judgment  and  progressive  spirit. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Moyer :  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
teachers.  All  the  schools  will  be  filled  with  teachers 
of  good  talent  and  experience,  many  of  whom  prefer 
to  remain  with  their  families  and  teach  for  less  wages 
than  to  go  abroad  for  higher  salaries.  The  average 
salary  throughout  the  county  will  be  higher  than  last 
year.  The  school  term  in  Selinsgrove  will  be  six 
months.  One  new  school  house  is  built  in  Perry 
township,  and  a  two-story  one  at  Port  Trevorton, 
making  five  new  buildings  for  the  year. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Weller:  The  examinations  are 
better  attended  by  visitors  than  last  year,  and  a  more 
earnest  educational  spirit  is  everywhere  manifested. 
The  new  school-house  in  which  the  examinations  at 
Petersburg  were  held  is  the  handsomest  and  best  in 
the  county,  outside  the  boroughs.  It  is  well  built, 
contains  patent  furniture,  and  is  lighted,  heated,  and 
ventilated  upon  scientific  principles.  Much  praise 
is  due  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Orville  Ross, 
a  college  graduate,  who  designed  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  building,  which  is  a  credit  to 
the  community  and  an  honor  to  the  county.  Many 
of  the  districts  have  built  new  houses  this  summer. 
Somerset  borough  is  erecting  an  elegant  brick  build- 
ing, which  when  completed  will  be  the  finest  school 
building  in  the  county. 

York. — Supt.  Williams:  An  educational  meeting 
was  held  in  the  court  house,  September  9th, .for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Teachers*  Association  of 
York  County.  A  permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected, and  a  meeting  appointed  for  November  4th, 
1882.  Washington,  Lower  Chanceford,  Manchester 
North  Codorus,  and  Penn  districts  have  built  one 
house  each ;  Warrington,  York  township,  Windsor, 
and  Paradise  each  two.  Improved  furniture  has 
been  placed  in  one  in  Shrewsbury  township,  one  in 
Shrewsbury  borough,  and  six  in  Manheim. 

Allentown. — Supt.  Landis :  The  annual  exam- 
inations for  promotion  were  begun  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  continued  daily  to  the  end  of  the 
recent  term.  A  new  brick  building  is  now  in  course 
of  erection,  and  will  be  completed  by  October.  It 
is  to  contain  four  large  rooms,  and  will  be  supplied, 
as  are  all  our  other  buildings,  with  the  most  approved 
furniture. 

Bradford  City. — Supt.  Stone :  The  schools  open 
with  so  large  a  number  of  pupils  that  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  provide  additional  accommodations,  and  the 
directors  are  negotiating  for  the  use  of  one  of  our 
churches  for  temporary  accommodation.  Our  build- 
ings, with  one  exception,  will  be  heated  with  steam 
the  coming  winter. 

Hazleton. — Supt.  Harman:  Institute  work  is 
pleasant  and  encouraging.  Our  teachers  seem  to 
realize  that  the  Institute  is  a  practical  school  from 
which  they  can  carry  away  much  to  assist  them  in 
the  school-room.  The  programme  of  exercises  va- 
ries, being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers. As  a  rule,  my  visits  have  proved  satisfactory, 
and  I  consider  the  present  outlook  all  that  can  reas- 
onably be  expected  at  the  close  of  the  first  month. 

Mahanoy  City. — Supt.  Balentine :  The  new  fea- 
tures of  our  schools  are:  I.  A  uniform  system  uf 
signals  for  manipulating  classes  and  dismissing 
schools ;  and  2.  A  monthly  written  examination  in 
every  branch,  in  all  the  schools  above  the  lower 
primaries. 


Meadville. — Supt.  Roth:  The  schools  opened 
September  4th  very  auspiciously.  The  teachers  gen- 
erally report  better  prepared  classes.  We  all  feel 
able  to  register  a  year's  work  much  in  advance  of 
previous  years. 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Donaldson:  The  schools 
opened  September  4th,  with  a  fuller  attendance  than 
at  the  beginning  of  any  previous  year.  Our  high 
school  has  twenty  pupils  more  than  ever  before.  We 
have  Jhirty-four  teachers  employed,  one  of  whom  was 
elected  during  the  past  month  on  account  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  Lincoln  school.  Our 
school  property  has  been  much  improved  during  the 
summer  vacation.  All  the  buildings  have  been  thor- 
oughly renovated  from  cellar  to  attic.  The  grounds 
about  the  Lincoln  and  Croton  schools  have  been  well 
graded,  and  surrounded  with  excellent  paling  fence, 
well  painted.  Outline  maps,  Webster's  Dictionaries, 
Appleton's  and  the  People's  Encyclopedias,  have  been 
secured  and  placed  in  every  school-room  in  the  city. 
My  office  has  been  neatly  papered,  carpeted,  painted, 
furnished,  etc., — all  of  which  goes  to  show  the  ed- 
terprise,  generosity,  and  common  sense  of  our  present 
school  board.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  we,  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  the  New  Castle  schools,  do 
not  feel  ungrateful  to  the  school  controllers  for  the 
very  handsome  increase  of  salaries  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  school  year. 

Norristown. — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  percentage 
of  attendance  for  the  month  of  September  was  greater 
than  for  any  previous  year.  Teachers  and  pupils 
have  entered  upon  their  work  with  a  marked  degree 
of  earnestness.  Quite  an  improvement  has  been 
made  by  the  board  in  several  of  the  buildings. 

Phcenixville.  —  Supt.  Leister:  In  accordance 
with  my  suggestion,  the  board  concluded  to  complete 
the  Gay  street  building,  of  which  one  wing  has  been 
built.  The  addition  will  consist  of  a  three-story 
centre  building,  with  steeple  for  bell  and  clock,  and 
another  two-story  wing.  When  completed  we  shall 
have  twelve  more  rooms  than  at  present.  I  noticed 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Journal  that  my  report 
had  been  somewhat  misunderstood.  I  wished  to  say 
that  the  teachers'  examination  had  been  attended  by 
all  the  directors  and  by  the  teachers  holding  perma- 
nent certificates,  and  not  that  all  our  teachers  hold 
permanent  certificates.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled during  the  term  was  1508.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  were  increased  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board.  Especially  is  it  a  source  of  gratification  that 
the  services  of  the  primary  teachers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  substantially  recognized.  The  sala- 
ries of  teachers  in  the  lowest  primaries  were  increased 
from  %yi  to  ^35 ;  of  First  Primary  from  ;^o  to  %\^ ; 
of  First  Grammar  from  ^36  to  #40;  of  Assistant 
High  School  from  I40  to  $45 .  "  Paragon' '  desks  have 
been  adopted  for  the  new  building. 

Shei^andoah.  —  Supt.  Bartch:  On  September 
26th,  the  board  employed  Miss  L.  Kate  McLaren, 
of  Monroe,  Michigan,  as  special  teacher  of  drawing 
and  vocal  music.  The  employment  of  such  a  teacher 
was  a  necessity,  and  will  doubtless  result  in  much 
good  to  our  schools.  Miss  McLaren  comes  highly 
recommended. 

York  Borough. — Supt.  Shelley :  We  aim  to  pro- 
mote our  pupils  at  any  time  during  the  year,  when 
they  pass  certain  tests ;  also,  we  aim  to  place  pupils 
at  once  in  lower  divisions  when,  by  reason  of  irregu- 
lar attendance  or  idleness,  they  fail  to  reach  fair  class 
standing.  We  hope  to  report  progress  in  our  "  new 
departure."  Our  boys  are  wonderfully  stimulated 
during  the  opening  month,  and  our  prospects  are 
bright  for  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 
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J.  R.  SwBNBY,  by  per. 
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1.  I've  reached  the  land  of  com  and  wine,  And  all  its  rich-es  freely  mine ;  Here  shines'undimm'd  one 

2.  The  Saviour  comes  and  walks  with  me,  And  sweet  communion  here  have  we ;  He  gent-ly  leads  me 

3.  A    sweet  per -fume  up -on  the  breeze  Is  borne  from  ever  -  ver-nal  trees.  And  flow 'rs  that  never 

4.  The  zephyrs  seem  to    float  to  me,  Sweet  sounds  of  heaven's  mel-o-dy,     As    an  -  gels  with  the 
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bliss  -  ful  day,  For  all  my  night  has  pass'da-way. 
with  His  hand.  For  this  is  Heaven's  bor-derland, 
fad -ing  grow  Where  streams  of  life  for  -  ev-er  flow, 
white-robed  throng,  Join  in  the  sweet  redemption  song, 
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Beu  -  lah  land,  sweet  Beulah  land.  As 
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on  thy  highest    mount  I  stand,    I        look    a -way  a  -    cross  the  sea,  Where  mansions  are  pre- 
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pared  for  me.    And    view  theshin-ing       glo-ry  shore,  My  heav'n,  my  home,  for-ev  -  er-more. 
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ALL  HAIL  THE  POWER  OF  JESUS'  NAME. 


E.  Pbrronbt,  X780. 
O.  Hou>BH,  1793^*  Coronation." 
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1.  All  hail  the  power  of  Je-sus'  name  I  I.et  angels  prostrate  fall ;  Bring  forth  the  royal  di  -  a  -  dem.  And 
2.  Sinners,  whose  love  can  ne'er  forget  The  wormwood  and  the  gall,  Go,  spread  your  trophies  at  His  feet.  And 
3.  Let     ev'ry  kindred,  ev'ry  tribe,  On  this  ter-res-trial  ball.  To  Him  all  ma  -  jes  -  ty  as  -  cribe,  And 
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crown  Him  Lord  of  all ;  Bring  forth  the  royal  di  -  a  -  dem,  And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 
crown  Him  Lord  of  all ;  Go,  spread  your  trophies  at  His  feet.  And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 
crown  Him  Lord    of     all;    To  Him  all  ma -jes-  ty  as-cribe  And  crown  Him  Lord  of     all. 
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IN  Supploxnerit  No.  11,  ^®  Words  and  Music  of  TwWlty-OnO  SoSgS  and  ByxnilS  will  be  found 
as  named  in  list  herewith  given,  NinoteOll  ^^  them  being  arranged  in  four  parts.    The  Sup- 
to  the  music  of  "In  Happy  Moments"  from  Maritana,  by 


plement  opens  with 


given. 
*  Speak  Gently* 


Wallace,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  air  to  which  these  words  have  ever  been  sung. 
"A  Rosy  Crown  We  Twine  for  Thee"  to  Von  Weber's  spirited  music  is  always  a  favorite  wi3i 
pupils.  "Three  Children  Sliding  on  the  Ice"  is  an  amusing  childhood  song  of  250  years  ago, 
the  music  here  given  being  well  adapted  to  the  words.  "  Brightly  Gleam  the  Sparkling  Rills," 
from  Haydn's  Seasons,  is  deservedly  popular  with  Schools  and  Institutes.  "  Let  Others  Dream  of 
Pleasant  Lands"  is  pleasing  in  sentiment  and  easily  learned.  "Hark,  the  Vesper  Hymn  is 
Stealing"  is  a  choice  Russian  melody  of  steady  movement,  to  words  by  Moore.  "  Good  Night" 
is  to  the  air  of  the'  beautiful  German  folk-song  that  Maggie  Mitchell  has  made  very  popular. 
"The  Better  Wish,"  or  "If  I  had  but  a  Thousand  a  year.  Gaffer  Green,"  by  Henry  Russell,  is 
wholesome  in  sentiment  and  has  a  melody  of  its  own.  "Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River?" 
and  "Beulah  Land"  are  recent  hymns  that  are  leading  favorites  wherever  they  are  heard. 
"While  the  Morning  Bells  are  Ringing"  is  to  the  music  of  the  Sicilian  Hyfnn,  the  doxology  usu- 
ally sung  to  this  tune  being  appended.  "Never  Say  Fail"  is  very  easy,  and  is  sung  far  and  wide 
in  the  schools.  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name,"  to  the  noble  tune  "  Coronation,"  has  been 
sung  the  wide  world  over  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.    "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  or  "  Down  the 


Znatitutea  and  Schools. 


[u^ic-^age  gupplement 


XTo.  11—1882. 


I.  Speak  Qently, a  •  xa.  Beulah  Land, 9 

a.  A  Rosy  Crown, 3  ^3>  All  Hail  ("  Coronation  ")i  •  •   •  9 

3.  Three  Children  Sliding,  .  .  .  .  3  <  14.  The  Miller's  Daughter,       .  .  xo 

4.  Brightly, 4.1c.  Whistle  and  Hoe, xi 

k.  Let  Others  Dream, 5,16.  Song  of  Seven, xi 

0.  Vesper  Hymn, 5 '  ^7*  Away  to  School, xa 

7.  Qood  Night. 6 1  x8.  Music  Everywhere, xa 

8.  The  Better  Wish, 6 '  19.  Home's  Not  Merely  Four 

9.  Shall  We  Meet  ? 7  Square  Walls 14 

xo.  While  the  Morning  Bells,    .  .Tjao.  The  Chapel, 14 

XX.  Never  Say  Fail, 8 1  ax.  Twickenham  Ferry, X5 

School  Songs  and  Hvmns  (Words).— Saw  Ye  Never  in  the  Twilizht ;  O 
Come,  Come  Awav;  Old  Hundred;  America;  Twilight  is  Fallinsr;  The  Lord's 
Prayer;  Wake.  Wake  the  Morning;  Forever  and  Forever;  OCome,  All  Ye 
Faithful ;  Sparkling  and  Bright ;  Father,  Whate'er  of  Earthly  Bliss ;  Up  the 
Hills ;  Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah ;   Life  Let  Us  Cherish. 13 

Fxie«  Of  Suppl«Ba.«nt. 
Prions.— One  Copy,  10  cents ;  Three  copies,  25  cents ;   Eight  copies,  60 
cents  ;  Twenty  Copies,  $1.80.    These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases.    Teach- 
ers and  others  ordering  supplies  for  School  or  Institute  use,  will  please  name  def- 
initely the  Supplement  desired.    Address 

J.  P.  MoCask«3r,  Zjanoaster,  Fa. 


Stream  so  Cheerily,'*  a  favorite  Bohemian  melody;  "Whistle  and  Hoe,"  a  boys'  song  with  a 
moral  in  it;  Jean  Ingelow's  "Song  of  Seven"  (second  part  of  the  poem,  seven  short  stanzas)  to 
an  English  air  that  is  pleasing  to  the  little  folks;  "Away  to  School,"  that  has  been  sung  with 
spirit  in  the  schools  for  a  generation  or  more ;  "  Music  Everywhere"  to  a  good  melody ;  "Home's 
not  Merely  Four  Square  Walls,"  Chas.  Swain's  words  to  an  arrangement  of  Rossini's  favorite 
air,  "Up*  the  Hills;"  "The  Chapel,"  with  stately  chorus  movement,  adapted  to  words  by 
Uhland;  and  "Twickenham  Ferry,"  bv  Marzials,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  recent  Englisn 

ballads, — are  also  to  be  found  in  the  New  Supplement In  addition  to  these  with 

music,  Fourteen  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  words  only,  are  given.    .     .     . 

Supplement  No.  1 1  thus  presents  a  choice  collection  of  music,  that  is  well  adapted  to  the 
use  intended.  It  is  convenient  in  form,  and  furnished  at  a  very  low  price  for  Institutes  and 
Schools.  Costing  but  a  trifle — little  more  than  a  nominal  price — ^pupils  may  readily  contribute 
towards  its  purchase,  for  use  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  any  other  Dook,  with  the  prospect  of 
securing  new  music  for  their  schools. 

Twenty  Copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $1.20;  lOO  copies  for  $4.00,  postage  always 
prepaid.  Please  write  for  special  rates,  by  express,  when  a  larger  number  may  be  desired  by  a 
Superintendent,  Teacher,  or  School  Committee,  to  supply  the  schools  of  a  town  or  other  district. 


M^^M»^^^^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^A^»^^i^^^^^»%^^^^^^<^^^«^^><^^^^^^^^»»^A^^^>^^«^^^iViA<^^Ai'^^^#M»VM'^MM^MM^  ' 


NEW  MATHEMATICS. 

TSE  BEST  OF  Alili. 


DONT  FAIL  TO  EXAMINE 

Barnes'  National  Arithmetic, 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  ONE  BOOK. 
PRICE,  75  CEITTS. 
.  By  JOSEPH  FIOKT.TN,  PH.  D. 

We  Publish  also  the  following  Graded  Series  by  the  Same  Author: 

Barnes'  Primary  Arithmetic,  1®  Otei. 

Barnes*  I*racHc€U  Arithmetic,  S^O  Otei. 

Barnes*  Advanced  Arithmetic,  OO  Otei. 

Barnes*  Elementary  Aigebra,  ^^S  Ots. 


JtSf  Retamable  Kxaminatton  Copies  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


TM 


IT  TEXT- 


ARE   PUBLISHED   BY 


A,  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

1 1 1  &  1 13  -William  St.,  ITew  7ork;    34  and  36  Madison  St.,  Chicafifo. 


STANDARD. 
Watson's  Independent  Readers. 
Monteith's  Independent  Geogrraphy. 
Clark's  Diagram  Grammar. 
Dayies'  &  Peck's  Arithmetics. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  Series. 
Steele's  Fonrteen  Weeks  in  Each  Science. 
Worman  German  Series. 
Pixel's  French  Coarse. 
Smith  and  Martin's  Book-keeping* 
Jepson's  Mnsic  Readers. 
Korthend's  School  Speakers. 
Martin's  Ciyil  Government. 
Peabody's  Moral  Science. 
CleYeland's  Literature. 


NEW.    . 
McNallT's  New  Geography,  1882. 
Barnes'  New  Mathematics  (Ficklin). 
Sill's  Lessons  in  Language. 
Monteith's  Popular  Science. 
Brief  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Points  of  History,  by  Dr.  John  Lord. 
Chautauqua  1st  and  2d  German  Books. 
Worman's  First  French  Book. 
Barnes'  Popular  Drawing  Series. 
Dayies'  New  Legendre. 

Peek's  Ganot,  revised  by  Hanson  and  Bur- 
bank. 
How  Not  to  Teach.    15  cts. 
Scarborough's  Greek  Lessons. 


ALSO, 

^  3FPE  f  ETICPER'^  MB^RY  SF  P^eFE^gieNTIIi  BeeK3,  ** 

HEADED  BY  "  PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING." 

All  the  above,  and  many  others,  embracing  important  works  in  every  department  of  education,  are  de- 
scribed in  our  dialogues,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

JB^^^Correspondence  solicited.    Teachers  favoring  us  with  a  call  will  receive  every  attention.     Address, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

New  7ork  or  Cbicaso. 

A.  P.  FZdllTT,  Q-eneral  Agent, 

930  MARgET  STBEET,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PATENT  TRIUMPH  DESK 


Which  stands,  as  in  former  years,  unsurpassed  in 

MERIT,  DURABILITY  AND  COMFORT. 

Hie  indorsement  of  1881  was  guch  as  never  before  awarded  any  School  Desk,  and 
•  notwithstanding  numerous  imitators,  it  remains  to-day 

Oripal,  Unepale  j  ani  UniTersallj  Approyel  as  tlie  Best 

Our  Descriptive  Circular  shows  the  special  points  we  claim,  in  connection  with  the  general  adoption  of  the  desk,  solely  on 
lis  superiority,  and  in  preference  to  desks  with  backs  and  seats  made  of  narrow  slats  glued  together  and  held  to  the  castings  by 
trifling  wedges,  bolts,  or  other  weak  devices.  If  you  will  examine  the  following  poinu,  you  will  learn  why  we  are  able  tp  warrant 
the  "Triumph"  for  ten  years.    No  other  desk  has  these  features. 

Oi&r  Patent  mode  of  Dovetailing  the  Iron  and  Wood  toffother. 
The  Patent  oontlnuoui  Steel  Dowels  In  baok  and  teat. 

The  new  Adjnstable  Bolted  Foot-Rest.  f  gjg  QJg^  |g  {[^QJ  UNDER 

The  new  and  only  permanently  Noiseless  Hinge.  O    'Po-f  ATlf  fl 

The  Patent  Kon-Corroslve  Ink  Wells.  ^      l    i     j.  ^V 

The  Oblique  Floor  Fastenings.  CODtrolliDg  106  Le&diDgFeatQreS. 

The  Heavy  Castings  with  solid  half*lnoh  continuous  Iron  Dovetail. 
Their  unequaled  Comfort,  Beauty  and  Strength. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Adopted  1881  in  Lancaster  City;  Bradford,  Pa. ;  Reading,  Pa.;  Bedford,  Pa.;  Monongahela,  Pa.;  Shamokin,  Pa.;  Orbt- 
«       ^.    .         «     ,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.;  "     "  «-       ^      .     ~       ^  .     „       . ..  ^       ..  —  ~ 


sonia.  Pa.;  Steehon,  Pa.;  Selinsgrove,  Pa.;  Sunbury,  Pa.;  New  Castle,  Pa.;  Conemaugh,  Pa.;  AUentbwn,  Pa.;  McKecsport,  Pa.; 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Pottstown,  Pa.;  MoConncllsburg,  Pa.;  Towanda,  Pa.;  Emporium,  Pa.;  York,  Pa.; 
Bellefonte,  Pa.;  Houtzdale,  Pa.;  Metzger  Institute,  Pa.;  Cariisle,  Pa.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.    Above  are  a  few  adoptions  in  x88z. 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

518  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
4a-ssN'i>  FOB  s'jj-L.j^  DKacRiPTivB:  ciiiCTrriiVii.-w 


Jhe  People's  Cyclopedia 

OF 
IS 

The  Jjatest,  Cheapest,  and  Jlost  Complete  Cyclopedia  published. 


A  FEW  REASOITS  FOR  FSSFBBRIXTO 


1.  IT  COMBZITSS  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  popular  treatment  of  subjects,  and  solves  the  problem  of  com- 
pressing the  utmost  useful  information  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  interest  to  the  human  mind  into  the  smallest  possible  space 
compatible  with  intelligibility. 

2.  IT  IS  DSSZGrKSD  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  greatest  number  of  intelligent  readers,  und  to  answer  the  ten 
thousand  questions  which  are  constantly  asking  themselves  to  every  thinking  mind. 

3.  t^SOUQB  POPUXjAR  in  style  and  method  as  a  newspaper,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  its  statements 
scientifically  exact  and  valuable. 

4.  O  wxxTG^  TO  its  admirable  arrangement,  the  work  is  remarkably  easy  of  consultation.  Anybody  can  find  anything 
in  it  without  difficulty. 

,  6.  THS  TOTAZj  1TX7MSSR  of  topics  treated  in  the  Cyclopedia  proper  is  36.93 1,  while  the  number  of  separate 
articles  in  the  Appendix  aggregates  20p614»  making  a  total  of  B7»64S  subjects  treated. 

6.  mr  COMPAHZSOK  Wri'B  other  works  of  a  similar  aim  and  scope,  the  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  has  more 
than  double  as  many  subjects  as  Appleton's,  Chambers',  or  the  Britannica. 

7.  'i'J^  *-*■  PEOPIjE'S  CTCZjOPSDZA  has  over  5,000  engravings,  illustrating  every  possible  department  of 
knowledge.  • 

8.  ITS  BAKSSOMEL7  COZ<ORED  MAPS  and  charts  constitute  a  complete  atlas  of  the  whole  world. 

9.  It  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1882,  and  gives  the  latest  foreign  and  domestic  statistics,  including  the  census  of  the 
United  States  and  European  countries. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  popularity  of  this  work,  we  would  state  that  its  sale  is  so  large  that  we  have  been  compelled  to 
put  in  additional  presses,  and  to  laiigely  increase  the  force  in  our  bindery  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  work. 

The  REV.  DR.  SIMS,  Chancelior  0/ Syracuse  Untversiiy,  says  :  "  I  have  Appletons',  the  Britannica,  Chambers',  and  the 
PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA.  I  reier  to  the  *  People's '  more  frequently  than  to  all  the  others  put  together,  and  I  am  never  dis- 
appointed." 

BISHOP  WILLIAMS,  Protestant  Episcefal  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  says  :  "  I  can  cordially  recommend  THE  PEOPLE'S 
CYCLOPEDIA  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  compact  and  reliable  book  of  reference.  The  articles  are  scholarly  and 
well-considered,  their  range  is  very  great,  and  the  Appendixes  are  particularly  to  be  noticed  and  commended  for  their  accuracy 
and  fiillness." 

DR.  JOHN  W.  BEACH,  President  0/  Wesleyan  University,  says :  "  I  have  bought  THE  PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA, 
and  the  more  I  examine  the  more  I  value  it.  It  is  hill,  dense,  rich,  and  scholarly.  No  one  who  buys  it  can  regret  his  purchase. 
Every  iamily,  library,  and  school,  ought  to. buy  it." 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  ENTIRE  FACULTY  OF  BATES  COLLEGE  unite  in  an  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  THE 
PEOPLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  say :  ''  We  find  it  a  work  to  be  cordially  and  unreservedly  commended.  It  is  emphatically  a 
Cyclopedia  for  the  People,  moderate  in  price,  but  great  in  usefulness.  It  is  accurate  and  up  with  the  times  in  its  teaching  of  sci- 
ence, reliable  and  full  in  giving  dates,  and  in  its  historical  and  biographical  departments,  it  gives  just  what  welUinformed  persons 
need  to  know.  Its  maps  and  charts  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  work  of  its  kina,  and  its  illustrations  are  abundant  and 
remarkably  true  to  the  subjects  illustrated  The  Appendixes  treat  of  very  important  matters  upon  which  inlormation  is  not  very 
available,  but  very  much  desired  and  needed.  Those  alone.give  the  work  high  and  permanent  value.  Considering  its  price  and 
completeness,  we  think  it  undoubtedly  the  best  Cyclopedia  to  be  obtained,  and  therefore  most  heartily  recommend  it." 
^J  Jk  'f  jPII'l  I  ^^TCr  The  public  are  cautioned  against  cheap  editions  of  other  Cyclopedias,  especially  against  the 
^i^""  W  Mi  X^^  JM  ■  statements  set  forth  that  they  are  the  cheapest.  We  know  of  no  Cyclopedia  sold  at  so  low  a 
price  as  the  PEOPLE'S.  Be  sure  that  you  buy  a  Cyclopedia  brought  down  to  1882,  containing  more  than  ao  Colored  Maps,  and 
over  5,000  Illustrations,  and  bound  in  Super-royeU  Volumes^  and  printed  on  super<<»lendered  paper.  Don't  buy  twelve  or  fifteen 
volumes  simply  because  they  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  paper ;  but  when  you  buy  a  Cyclopedia,  buy  one  that  is 

The  Most  Practical  in  Information, 

The  Most  Complete  in  its  Topics, 

The  Most  Attractive  in  Form, 

The  Most  Convenient  for  Use, 

The  Latest  in  Publication, 

The  Cheapest  in  Price. 
zK  SHORT,  szn  0  ^ 


The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

SFECZMSIT  P  AG^ES  'V^iU  b«  sent  to  any  address,  upon  application  to 

F.  A.  DAVIS,  Attorney, 

'(a-Ac«it0'W«at«d  In  Svuir  Town.  92S  Chest&ut  Street,  FhUadelpbia. 


HD  r  A  MC  VnO  CrUnni  C  f  The  mason  ae  HAMIiHT  CO.,  whose  organs  are  THE  BEST 
UlVUAllO  r  Ul\  OLnUULO  1  IN  THE  WORLD,  having  been  decreed  such  at  every  one  Of  the 
Ghreat  "World's  SxbibitionS  for  Sixteen  T'ears:  no  other  American  Organs  having  ever  been  found  eaual  to 
them  at  even  one,  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  styles  especially  adapted  to  school  use.  Their  smallest  size  (style  ioq)  has  3j^ 
octaves  compass ;  as  great  as  that  of  the  human  voice,  male  and  female,  and  sufficient  for  school  purposes  generally,  with  as  much 
power  as  any  single  reed  organ,  and  BEST  QUALITY,  and  is  sold  for  only  #»»  Net  Cash  Price.     Larger  sizes  are  at  #309 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  40  pp.  4to,  with  accurate  illustrations,  descriptions  and  prices,  of  more  than  100 


STYI.BS,  sent  free. 

2t 


MASOBI  &  HABII^IK  OROAK  AP(D  PIANO  COMPAP^Y, 

154  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON  ;  46  East  14th  Street,  NEW  YORK  ;  149  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


PHIIiZilFS  &  SI7ITT,  PubUshers. 

Thb  Aftbr  School  Sbries.     lamo.,  ^.25.     By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson. 

P11PABAT0BY  QBEIK  COUBSE  IN  IHGLISH. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  books,  four  in  number,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  soon  successively  to  appear. 
The  primary  design  of  the  series  is  to  enable  persons  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  and  college  training  in 
Ladn  and  Greek,  to  enjoy  an  advantage  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent,  through  the  medium  of  their  native  tongue.  Will  be  sent 
to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address,  at 

PHILLIPS  &  HUNT,  Publiahera,  SOS  Broadway,  NEW  YOB.K. 


1l"jf  mjrn 
O.  Hi. 


s.  o. 


The  mO'M.'El  C01LJlLJB3G^E,  for  people  out  of  Bchool— yoong  and  old.  Poor  Tears'  Goarae  of 
Ee«dlDg8  in  Histonr,  Art  Science,  and  Literature.  Forty  minutes  a  day.  Diplomas.  Bpeclal  Seals.  The  Required 
Books  and  THE  CHAUTAUQUA N,  a  monthly  magazine,  containing  a  lanee  part  of  the  required  readln&^oost 
only  $6  a  year.  Tuitton  fee,  SO  Centji  a  year.  The  movement  Indorsed  by  W m.  Citllxit  Bbtant.  John  O.  Whit- 
TiBB,  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  Bishop  Simpson,  and  a  host  of  scholars  and  educators.  Lbwib  Millbr,  Esq.,  of 
Akron,  O.,  President  Da.  J.  H.  Vincbnt,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  The  year  begins 
in  Octob<>r  or  November.  For  CirciUari^,  ffiving  fuU  eaeplaniiUofk,  addre^  JUi»tt  K.  F.  Kimball^  Plainjleld, 
New  Jersey.  High-School  Graduates,  Mothers  who  want  to  **  keep  up^  with  their  children  In  study,  Business 
Men,  Young  People  who  lea  school  too  early,  sbouki  loin  the  C.  L.  8.  C. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  IN.THE. WORLD. 

The  New  Amencan  Dictionaxy  Price  only 

01   (\{\       Contalna     1,000    EngravlnfA  anr'   "^^  ~ 

91,UUt  more, than  ony  othor  book  of  tne Till 
I  i  Shenl.  Tiiiji  utmiKi  I  Mut  picfTftnt  Tn]|]!iio  ih.  n.  Library  and  Km 


icyclopedla  Sfgeo^ 


i  Shenl.  Tiiiji  utt^iM  I  frinl  picfTftnt  Tn]|]!iio  ih.  ft  Library  and  Sncyclopedl —  „._ 
i-Nbfc  ):iLiHT7Lo^if;»H  «  woiL  iia  th-*  iji-ii  nif  ri(.nFiir\-  In  the  world.  Superbly  bound  ia 
cLuiii  anul  KiiJt'  Nit  pi.i^kflL  mrjitr.  bum  ir^riz-t  yolame.  It  conUlDS  every  use- 
ful wnrO  tn  tha  EugMitti  larj^uaKi'i  wiih  L La  f  me  meaning,  derivation,  spelling 
flTiil  prr>nunciikt)oti,  ftuU  »  vist  nmoDiit  cf  qbeolotely  neoessary  infonnatioia 
npin  Si-U'nc4,  MyLhnini;f,  Eti<»^rii[<lTr,  AmrrjLioi  Bistory,  Insolyont  land  and  In- 

tPTTiifc  Lnwu,  c:t .,  beiTis  n  porfect  Ubroty  of  Reference.  y^S^^^*** 
DIoUuiiary  codij  «]).«>  HTi't  tt'i)  Nus?  Arii>^rhi  ali  Dictionary  costs  only  $1.00. 

Reed  wh^tthA  PrQeaSaye:    .^  ^  .^ .       

I'WahaTo  eimmtrnU  iL^^  ti.<ivf  af,  1  ri,  LiiDletlonary  and  find  It  is  a  yvcf 
TiilTimi;?iu  tuL»tL.  UtJDHb&niLini:.    '^^  Brer  seen  iu  equal,  either  In  prico 

flulih,  Of  cdNtonti,"'  Tiia  Atsi-f^  ^orth  ten  times  the  money."  Tbi- 

BuMii,Ti>PjiRiiiR.    *'Apftrf*'cti  Qd  Ubrary  of  reference.'^  LBSLue 

li^tcsTKATED  Nrwa.     Vu  have  r  a«Ion  to  use  the  New  Amertcan 

HI c Li uimry  1  ti  our  0 fflce  an d  tp snr- '  rth  the  price.   CHHiSTiAir  Umov. 

With  iho   New  AmtTrlcan  DiCtl Ibrary  for  reference,  many  other 

much  mora  expenalvfl^rjikJi  c»n  I  ■   ■  ,  with,  and  Ignorance  of  his  coun- 

try, hint  or  r,  liLi4lQtiM»  Uw,  fitc.  U  s  rirtr  ni-Miii,!  In  any  man.  SciawTiriO  Amsbp 
c/n.  " "  A  vaL  u.  Able  h*i  t]  1 1  Urn  h>  n  1 1  t  n  tn-u  ry. "  N.  Y.  SuH.  "  There  Is  more  real 
w^3  111  til  an  lu  moat  brrfiX'^  fti  t^n  1  jLiea  tho  cost.  N.  Y.  WoaLD.    Note  the  prlc«^ 

Extraordinary  CfTer.  .gr„??.r:u!?.J§?.:E 

WUT^ILL  smil  FrLm  a«,  11  pTfm:nm  ihu^  Ainr^Yl,  n-i  Waterbnry  Stem  Winding  Watch 
I'  r  n.  c  I  i>h  t^f  I  5  ^  J  w  L.i  ecu  ri  I  r  t'y  ft  M  ,1  L  SUver  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
J    rHClub  "fSO  *'"  "^^t'k  friw*  «  1'*^:^ ''-  "'Ud  Ooid  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
1  ^rn.  C  ( u  b  of  50  wo  wLL  tPii4i  f  roo,  liMit^ '  Solid  Gold  Hunting  case  Watch, 

ir.  'M'lJi  n-Unr  11'.  r.nco  f<rf\  unr-ifU*  ^-■1^■T     v.racan  easily  secure  one  of  thee* 

WLi:..-i,.  -        '  '."r-*-  ,f i-">-)tlmeeyenlngs. 

Ad ibUsbers  Of  this  paper,  the  colli 

meroiMi  i*fewjc.w*  wi  au/  ui^^.-^-j  _c,  j.,  h id  Clty._  Address 


WOBLD  MAKUFACTUUING  CO.  12^  Nasnau  Street  New  York. 


The  New  American  Dictionary,  is  an  Encylapcedia  of  useful  knowl- 
edge,  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  all  classes.  It  is  the  most  complete, 
the  m,ost  useful  and  entertaining  book  ever  issued.  If  we  could  induce 
every  one  of  our  readers  to  buy  one  we  should  feel  that  we  had  con^ 
fered  a  benefit  on  them.  When  you  order  a  IHctionary,  kindly  mention 
that  you  s(hv  the  advertisement  in  our  paper. 

Western  Maryland  Railroad. 
S€b«diil«  lA  BffMt  Oct.  5tbp  a88a.— FblladclplUa  Tim«. 

Leave  Harrisburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  .   . 

Arrive  Shippensburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  . 

"      Chambersburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  . 


A.  U.  Kt  U. 

3:2s  11:35 

4:54  ia:45 

5:17  i:oS 

A.  M.  p.  M. 

Leave  Shippensburg  W.  M.  R.  R.   .  .   .  6:45  x:zs 

"      Chambersburg 7:18  1:45 

Arrive  Waynesboro 7:55  arai 

"      Hagerstown 8:55  3:20 

"      Frederick  Junction 9:27  4:00 

*'      Frederick 11:25 

"      Westminster 10:09  4:50 

'*      Emory  Grove 10:51  5:38 

"      Hanover 12:38  6:45 

"      Gettysburg 1:25  7:35 

"      Baltimore ":45  6:50 


p.  M. 

3;ao 
3:50 
4:30 
5:30 


B.  H.  GRIS^WOI^D,  General  Xicdcet  Aff ent. 


Leave  Baltimore 

**  Gettysburg  .... 

"  Hanover 

**  Emory  Grove  .   .   . 

"  Westminster    .   .   . 

"  Frederick 

"  Frederick  Junction 


**      Hagerstown 

"      Waynesboro  .  .  ^ 

Arrive  Chambersburg 

"      Shippen.sburg 

Leave  Chambersburg  C.  V.  R.  R. 

"  Shippensburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  . 
Arrive  Harrisburg  C.  V.  R.  R. 


urge 


A.  M. 

.    6:40 

•  Z"35 

•  |='5 
.  8:4s 
.  8:5s 
.  9:19 
,  tx:oo 


A.  M. 

7:50 
7:50 

2-37 
8:5a 

9:3s 
8:35 

zo:aa 

11:05 
12:03 
12:43 
1:15 
4:55 
5:21 
7:15 


p.  M. 

4:00 


5:33 
4:10 
6:15 

6:50 

8:35 

9:05 


J.  Bl«  HOOD9  <3eneral  Blaiiaa:er« 


11:30 


D.  APPLETON  &  OO.'S 


ITEW 


J!puGATiojiAJ-  PupjJGAJiojis. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Revised  edition  of  1 88 1.  By  Albeit 
Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     i2mo,  half  leather,  I1.40. 

A  Geographical  Reader.  A  Collection 
of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  English  Literature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.    By  James  Johannot.     Cloth,  I1.25. 

An  Historical  Reader  for  the  Use  of 
Classes  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  Bv  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instructionf* Baltimore, 
Md.     i2mo,  cloth,  I1.25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers.  Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff.  Price,  Complete,  with  Patent  Support- 
er, 1 10. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geographies.  Based 

on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Practical  Features. 

Appleton's     Elementary    Geography. — 
Small,  4to,  65  cents. 

Appleton's  Higher  Geography.     Large, 
4to,  I1.50. 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  Practical  Writ- 
ing m  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  dozen,  |i.o8;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Numbers,  per  dozen.  |i.o8;  Short  Course, 
Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  |i.o8;  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Numbers  per  dozen,  1 1. 44. 

The    Song    Wave      A    Collection    of 

Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  Instruction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.   80  cents. 

Studies  in  Language.   A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  "Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language.' '  By  J. 
H.  Stickney.    25  cents. 


Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Fully  Revised 

and  corrected  to  1882.  Thirteen  Maps,  mount- 
ed in  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  1 13*25 ; 
separately,  single,  maps,  90  cents;  double,! 1. 75; 
Key,  separately,  45  cents.  With  Appleton's 
Patent  Map  Supporter,  1 15.20.  * 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.     By  the 

late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
American  Revised  Edition,      I1.50. 

Die  Anna-Lise.      A   Popular   German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  German.  By 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy.   |i.     Text  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Language  Self-Taught    A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adapt- 
ed for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Tourists. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.     |2;  with  charts,  |2. 50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French. 

Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  *  French  and  German  in  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  author  of  a  complete  series  of  French 
Text-books.    |i.io. 

The  Modem  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light- Line  Phonography.  Being  a 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
fect Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  best  Pho- 
netic Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographic 
Association,  etc.     I1.25. 

L.  L.  L.;  or,  Fifty  Law  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  Technical  Points  of  Business 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Principal  B.  and  S. 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    I1.25. 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 

of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Virgil- 
ian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    I1.50. 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  on 
receipt|of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  PubMere," 

1,  3  &  6  Bond  Street,  ITew  7ork. 
J.  A.  M.  PASSMOBE,  Ayent,  FottaviUe,  Fa. 


AWARDED  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  AT  PENN'A  STATE  FAIR  AND  PITTSBURG  EXPOSITION,  1882. 

The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FBBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  iSSi. 
—  ■•■ 

THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  o! 
the  ''Paraxon'*  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  more  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  Its  Double-Tong;ued,  Grooved,  and  Crlue  Joints  on 
wood  work,  with  the  Expanding;  Iron-Wedge  Dovetail  fastening.  Perfect 
Noiseless  Hinge,  which  will  so  continue,  steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  scientific  construction,  and  the  Automatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  Fsdl  and  Clat- 
ter, annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
9^  Desks  with  Solid  Backs  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March,  1882). 


<<'TXO  SCREWS  WORKING  OUT  OB  J^LATS  FALLiyG  OFF  CT  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM,  ^ 

IKXRODlJCrriOBIS  119  PHMMSVI^VANIA.— The  following  named  are  among  the  numerous  intro- 
ductions of  The  Paraxon  Desk  in  Pennsjlvania  during  the  rear  1»81-18S2 :  PHILADELPHIA,  BRADFORD,  ERIE, 
PhCBnixTille,  Bristol,  Kane,  Hansfleld,  Hn^hi«town.  HngheATlllf,  Marietta.  Union  City,  Greennbarg,  Mount  Pleasant, 
E.  Strondsbnrg,  TItvsTllle,  Wellsboro,  Heliertown,  Newry,  BlalrsTllle,  Sheffield.  Upi»er  Mount  Bethel,  Washington,  St. 
Clalrsrille,  Towanda,  GIrard,  Shepherdstown,  Hew  RInargold,  Sooth  Oil  Cltr,  MorrlsTille,  Bath.  Sharon,  Sneet  Vallej, 
Custer  Clt/,  Falls  Cltjr,  South  White  Hall,  OrlenUl,  Ashler.  Boekdale,  Honesdale,  Enders,  Oak  Hill,  Rockland,  Tounn- 
rille.  Walker,  McKeau,  Ranch  Gap,  Coplaj,  Beeeh  Creek,  Harrlsbnrg ;   also  GarHeld  Memorial  School,  Chicago,  lUlnou, 

If  notified  in  time^  we  will  attend  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education  when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bought. 
We  also  furnish  at  Lowest  Market  Rates  All  School  Supplies  ^  such  as  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  etc,  etc. 
For  detailed  description  and  prices,  see  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address, 

W^^or  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOEN  11  SAUDEB,  Cor.  State  and  Third  Sts,  Earrisbnrg,  Pa., 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SgHOOLS.    gHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    HOST  PRAgmL  FOR  BOSIRBS. 

Jr.  ^roo^s's  ^cv?  ||rit^mcKcs. 

By  ED-WAHD  BHOOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
TUT  TTTO  COMPL.ETE  AND  DZSTZ2TCT  SEKZES. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  ♦•  fuller  course"  comprising  a  Primary,  EUvuntary^  Metital  and  Written 
Ant  iiTictic.     T'rice,  per  set.  postpaid,  $1.30. 

BHOOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
tocul^  and  gi^in^'  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Compute  Arithmetic.  The  Complete 
is  9\%i^  ptthtishcd  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  S5  cents. 

t^p  Wirm  TMS  Times  i^  ^^^  W^sjpw&M^^iMS. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks^ s  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
Ngm  and  /mf'tyrfatit  Practical  and  Business  Features^  fresli  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  ohsolcte  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  Amenciii!  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
c^ficHiatian?  f]/  fzrtisiitn  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  arti^zlcs  on  Xistnmercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
Ui  h*  Both  1  St  Murl|,%\^os,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Anmuiil  arui  Qtiartcrly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
lile  PprtiiL.rj^hip,  Irsn ranee,  and  Building  A.ssociations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressive 
/^rfi-j//('rjr,  but  are  of  t-xilue  to  ez'ery  active  business  man. 

D^J  Brooks ^N  Elcmpntary  Algrebra  aiul  Key.     Price  of  each,  Ji.io. 

I>r<  Broakt;'^  Eloriiontary  Geometry  and  Trigonometrj  and  Key#     Price  of  each,  J 1. 10. 

Dr,  BfmIls^m  Hif^lirr  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  Iuls  also  published  The  Pliilosophy  of  Arithmetiey  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  WritL-rs,  iht?  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 

Prke,  I2.25.  '  

^A  ITB-W  BOOK  ON  PHTSICS.3N- 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN,  "  ^ 

Prof,  of  tilt  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lal(e  Forest  University,  Ul(e  Forest,  ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theorieit 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject!  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  jare  given  with  freshness  and  cleamess» 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  Uiis  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts. ;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  $1.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^- 

Fewnnltli'ii   Fnfrllsh  Grammani,  WeRtlake*ii  Common   School   Literature,  Wectlake's  How  to  Wr1t«  Letten,  Lloji^ 

Literature  for  Little  Folks,  L)rt«'H  School-Boom  Sonn,  Institute  Sonn  and  Institute  Gleo  Book, 

Sheppard^s  Text  Books  on  the  €4>nstitution.  Pet«rton*8  Familiar  Scienee.  Pelton's 

Celebrated  Outline  Haps,  etc.    L]rt«*s  Pra«tieal  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Poblisliers,  630  MARKET  ST,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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*^*The  Original  Aim  of  the  projectors  of  the  Lancaster  Watch  Company  was  to  make  such  a  Watch  Move- 
ment as  should  be  superior  to  any  other  thus  far  produced  in  America,  and  to  offer  to  the  Public  the  Finest  a&d 
ICost  Sellable  Tixne-EeeperSi  with  all  latest  improvements,  at  a  price  as  low  as  such  Movements  could  be 
afforded  with  the  aid  of  the  Best  Machinery  and  Most  Skilful  Workmen  to  be  had  in  the  country.     Eight  years 
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The  Pennsylvania  Watch  Manufacture. 
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Th,e  Liancaster,  Fa.,  Watch  Factory. 

INQUIRE  FOR  AND  EXAMfNE  THE  LANCASTER  WATCHES. 

Lancaster  is  one  of  the  Most  Eligible  Localities  for  a  Watch 
Facto  ru  to  be  found  in  America^  and  here  it  isproj^osed  to  build 
up  su-ch  a  reputation  for  the  State  of  William  Penn  as  Walthatn 
has  in€ide  for  Massachusetts,  and  Elgin  for  Illinois. 

An  Extefisive  Addition  to  the  Buildings  of  the  Lancaster  Wateh 
Company  has  Just  been  completed,  tvhich  will  more  than  double 
the  capacity  of  tJie  Factory.  This  Ejctenmon  of  the  Works  lias 
been  made  to  meet  more  fulljf  the  rapUlly  increxisinif  demand 
for  the  various  grades  of  the  Lanr.aster  Watches. 

Our  Dust  and  Damp  Proof  Watch  {for  which  application  for  Letters- 
Patent  has  been  filed)  will  he  placed  on  the  Market,  in  Eleven  Grades,  about 
November  1st,  1882.  Our  Ladies'  Size,  in  Nine  Grades,  will  be  the  hand- 
somest  Ladies*  Watch  yet  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  about  January  1st,  1883,  The  finest  Movement  of  this 
size  IS  named  "  Ladjf  Penn,"  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  the  Founder,  who 
bore  this  gracious  title,  her  husband  being  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn, 

have  elapsed  since  tfie  great  enterprise  was  originated,  and  more  than  Three-Quarters  of  a  Million  Dollars 
have  thus  far  been  expended  at  the  Works.  The  Watches  have  been  received  in  the  Trade  with  extraordi- 
nary favor.  Wherever  examined  by  Dealers  and  Experts  in  Watches  they  have  been  heartily  approved,  many, 
after  thorough  examination,  pronouncing  them  the  Finest  American  Movements  yet  brought  to  their  notice. 
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DRILL  TABLES 


ZK 


Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion and  Division, 

Adapted  to  graded  and  ungraded  schools — the  American  System  of  treating  the  four 

fundamental  rules  in  Written  Arithmetic.     The  only  special  work,  having 

a  scientific  basis,  ever   published  on  this  subject. 


price:,   25    CENTS. 


ADDRSSSp 


J.  C.  DOIiAIT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1882. 


THE  COSHEN  DESK. 


1888. 


The  Best  Braced 
and 
Best  Doweled. 
The  Heaviest, 


Handsomest,  and 

Most  Durable 

Desk  in  America. 


They  wUl  Stand 

Perfectly 
Solid  and  Firm 


as  Any  Building 

in  which 
They  are  Placei 

)8Si.    -He  A  www  OF  TBS  WtAWX  ADOPTIOIV8.  **■    )8Sl. 

Allegheny,  Pittsburgh,  Altoona,  Johnstown,  Washington,  Claysville,  McKeesport,  Lock  Haven,  Smethport, 
Snow-Shoe,  Greenville,  Lehighton,  Slatington,  Weissport,  Bethlehem,  Womelsdorf,  South  Easton,  Souderton, 
Towanda,  Mahanoy  City,  Hazleton,  Pittston,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Ashley,  Catawissa,  Wilkes- Barre,  etc. 

All  correspondence  promptly  attended  to.    Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

'Wilkes-Barre,  Fenna. 
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THE  WONDER  STORY  OF  BEES  IN  THE  HIVE. 


FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE :    NO.  IX. 


I  AM  going  to  ask  you  to  visit  with  me  to- 
day one  of  the  most  wonderful  cities  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  city  with  no  human  be- 
ings in  it,  and  yet  it  is  densely  populated, 
for  such  a  city  may  contain  from  twenty 
thousand  to  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
it  you  will  find  streets,  but  no  pavements, 
for  the  inhabitants  walk  along  the  walls  of 
the  houses;  while  in  the  houses  you  will  see 
no  windows,  for  each  house  just  fits  its 
owner,  and  the  door  is  the  only  opening  in 
it.  Though  made  without  hands,  these 
houses  are  most  evenly  and  regularly  built  in 
tiers  one  above  the  other;  and  here  and 
there  a  few  royal  palaces,  larger  and  more 
spacious  than  the  rest,  catch  the  eye  con- 
spicuously as  they  stand  out  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets. 

Some  of  the  ordinary  houses  are  used  to 
live  in,  while  others  serve  as  storehouses 
where  food  is  laid  up  in  the  summer  to  feed 
the  inhabitants  during  the  winter,  when  they 
are  not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  walls.  Not 
that  the  gates  are  ever  shut :  that  is  not  nec- 
essary, for  in  this  wonderful  city  each  citizen 
follows  the  laws ;  going  out  when  it  is  time 
fi>  go  out,  coming  home  at  proper  hours, 
•nd  staying  at  home  when  it  is  his  or  her  duty. 
And  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  very  cold  out- 
mdt,  the  inhabitants,  having  no  fires,  keep 
themselves  warm  within  the  city  by  cluster- 
ing together,  and  never  venturing  out  of 
doors. 

One  single  queen  reigns  over  the  whole  of 
this  numerous  population,  and  you  might 


perhaps  fancy  that,  having  so  many  subjects 
to  work  for  her  and  wait  upon  her,  she 
would  do  nothing  but  amuse  herself.  On 
the  contrary,  she  too  obeys  the  laws  laid 
down  for  her  guidance,  and  never,  except 
on  one  or  two  state  occasions,  goes  out  of 
the  city,  but  works  as  hard  as  the  rest  in 
performing  her  own  royal  duties. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset,  whenever  the 
weather  is  fine,  all  is  life,  activity,  and  bustle 
in  this  busy  city.  Though  the  gates  are  so 
narrow  that  two  inhabitants  can  only  just 
pass  each  othes  on  their  way  through  them, 
yet  thousands  go  in  and  out  every  hour  oif 
the  day ;  some  bringing  in  materials  to  build 
new  houses,  others  food  and  provisions  to 
store  up  for  the  winter;  and  while  all  appears 
confusion  and  disorder  among  this  rapii 
moving  throng,  yet  in  reality  each  has  her 
own  work  to  do,  and  perfect  order  reigns 
over  the  whole. 

Even  if  you  did  not  already  know  from 
the  title  of  the  lecture  what  city  this  is  that  I 
am  describing,  you  would  no  doubt  guess  that 
it  is  a  bee-hive.  For  where  in  the  whole 
world,  except  indeed  upon  any  ant-hill,  can 
we  find  so  busy,  so  industrious,or  so  orderly 
a  community  as  among  the  bees?  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  blind  naturalist, 
Francois  Huber,  set  himself  to  study  the 
habits  of  these  wonderful  insects,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  wife  and  an  intelligent  man- 
servant managed  to  learned  most  of  their 
secrets.  Before  his  time  all  naturalists  had 
failed  in  watching  bees,  because,  if  they  put 
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them  in  hives  with  glass  windows,  the  bees, 
not  liking  the  light,  closed  up  the  windows 
with  cement  before  they  began  to  work. 
Biit  Huber  invented  a  hive  which  he  could 
open  and  close  at  will,  putting  a  glass  hive 
inside  it,  and  by  this  means  he  was  able  to 
surprise  the  bees  at  their  work.  Thanks  to 
his  studies,  and  to  those  of  other  naturalists 
who  have  followed  in  his  steps,  we  now  know 
almost  as  much  about  the  home  of  bees  as  we 
do  about  our  own ;  and  if  we  follow  out  to- 
day the  building  of  a  bee-city  and  the  life  of 
its  inhabitants,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge 
that  they  are  a  wonderful  community,  and 
that  it  is  a  great  compliment  to  any  one  to 
tay  that  he  or  she  is  "as  busy  as  a  bee." 

In  order  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
itory,  let  us  suppose  that  we  go  into  a  coun- 
try garden  one  fine  morning  in  May  when 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly  overhead,  and 
that  we  see  hangmg  from  the  bough  of  an 
old  apple-tree,  a  black  object  which  looks 
very  much  like  a  large  plum-pudding.  On 
approaching  it,  however,  we  see  that  it  is 
a  large  cluster  or  swarm  of  bees  clinging  to 
each  other  by  their  legs ;  each  bee  with  its 
two  fore-legs  clinging  to  the  two  hinder  legs 
of  the  one  above  it.  In  this  way  as  many 
as  20,000  bees  may  be  clinging  together,  and 
yet  they  hang  so  freely  that  a  bee,  even  from 
quite  the  centre  of  the  swarm,  can  disengage 
herself  from  her  neighbors  and  pass  through 
to  the  outside  of  the  cluster  whenever  she 
wishes. 

If  these  bees  were  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  find  a  home  after  a  time  in  a  hollow 
tree,  or  under  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  in 
some  other  cavity,  and  begin  to  build  their 
honeycomb  there.  But  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  lose  their  honey  we  will  bring  a  hive, 
and,  holding  it  under  the  swarm,  shake  the 
bough  gently  so  that  the  bees  fall  into  it,  and 
ding  to  the  sides  as  we  turn  it  over  on  a 
piece  of  clean  linen,  on  the  stand  where  the 
hive  is  to  be. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  able 
to  watch  what  is  going  on  in  the  hive.  Be- 
fore five  minutes  are  over,  the  industrious 
little  insects  have  begun  to  disperse  and  to 
make  arrangements  in  their  new  home.  A 
Dumber  (perhaps  about  two  thousand)  of 
large,  lumbering  bees  of  a  darker  color  than 
the  rest,  will,  it  is  true,  wander  aimlessly 
about  the  hive,  and  wait  for  the  others  to 
feed  them  and  house  them;  but  these  are 
the  drones,  or  male  bees,  who  never  do  any 
work  except  during  one  or  two  days  in  their 
whole  lives.  But  the  smaller  working  bees 
begin  to  be  busy  at  once.  Some  fly  off  in 
search  of  honey.      Others   walk  carefully 


all  around  the  inside  of  the  hive  to  see  if 
there  are  any  cracks  in  it  \  and  if  there  are, 
they  go  off  to  the  horse-chestnut  trees,  pop- 
lars, hollyhocks,  or  other  plants  which  have 
sticky  buds,  and  gather  a  kind  of  gum 
called  "  propolis,"  with  which  they  cement 
the  cracks  and  make  them  air-tight.  Othera 
again,  cluster  round  one  bee  blacker  than 
the  rest  and  having  a  longer  body  and 
shorter  wings ;  for  this  is  the  queen-bee,  the 
mother  of  the  hive,  and  she  must  be  watched 
and  tended. 

But  the  largest  number  begin  to  hang  m 
a  cluster  from  the  roof  just  as  they  did  from  \ 
the  bough  of  the  apple-tree.  What  are  they 
doing  there?  Watch  for  a  little  while  and 
you  will  soon  see  one  bee  come  out  from 
among  its  companions  and  settle  on  the  top 
of  the  inside  of  the  hive,  turning  herself 
round  and  round,  so  as  to  push  the  other 
bees  back,  and  to  make  a  space  in  which  she 
can  work.  Then  she  will  begin  to  pick  at 
the  under  part  of  her  body  with  her  fore- 
legs, and  will  bring  a  scale  of  wax  from  a 
curious  sort  of  pocket  under  her  abdomen. 
Holding  this  wax  in  her  claws,  she  will  bite 
it  with  her  hard,  pointed  upper  jaws,  which 
move  to  and  fro  sideways  like  a  pair  of 
pincers,  then,  moistening  it  with  her  tongue 
into  a  kind  of  paste,  she  will  draw  it  out  like 
a  ribbon  and  plaster  it  on  the  top  of  the 
hive. 

After  that  she  will  take  another  piece ;  for 
she  has  eight  of  these  little  wax-pockets,  and 
she  will  go  on  till  they  are  all  exhausted. 
Then  she  will  fly  away  out  of  the  hive,  leav- 
ing a  small  wax  lump  on  the  hive  ceiling  or 
on  the  bar  stretched  across  it ;  then  her  place 
will  be  taken  by  another  bee  who  will  go 
through  the  same  manoeuvres.  This  bee 
will  be  followed  by  another,  and  another, 
till  a  large  wall  of  wax  has  been  built,  hang- 
ing from  the  bar  of  the  hive,  only  that  it  will 
not  yet  have  cells  fashioned  in  it. 

Meanwhile  the  bees  which  have  been 
gathering  honey  out  of  doors  begin  to  come 
back  laden.  But  they  cannot  store  their 
honey,  for  there  are  no  cells  made  yet  to 
put  it  in ;  neither  can  they  build  combs  with 
the  rest,  for  they  have  no  wax  in  their  wax- 
pockets.  So  they  just  go  and  hang  quietly 
on  to  the  other  bees,  and  there  they  remain 
for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time 
they  digest  the  honey  they  have  gathered, 
and  part  of  it  forms  wax  and  oozes  out  from 
the  scales  under  their  body.  Then  they  are 
prepared  to  join  the  others  at  work  and 
plaster  wax  on  to  the  hive. 

And  now,  as  soon  as  a  rough  lump  of  wax 
is  ready,  another  set  of  bees  come  to  do 
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their  work.  These  are  called  the  nursing 
bees,  because  they  prepare  the  cells  and  feed 
the  young  ones.  One  of  these  bees,  stand- 
ing on  the  roof  of  the  hive,  begins  to  force 
her  head  into  the  wax,  biting  with  her  jaws 
and  moving  her  head  to  and  fro.  Soon 
she  has  made  the  beginning  of  a  round  hol- 
low, and  then  she  passes  on  to  make  an- 
other, while  a  second  bee  takes  her  place 
and  enlarges  the  first  one.  As  many  as 
twenty  bees  will  be  employed  in  this  way, 
one  after  another,  upon  each  hole  before  it 
is  large  enough  for  the  base  of  a  cell. 

Meanwhile  another  set  of  nursing  bees 
have  been  working  just  in  the  same  way  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wax,  and  so  a  series  of 
hollows  are  made  back  to  back  all  over  the 
comb.  Then  the  bees  form  the  walls  of  the 
cells,  and  %3on  a  number  of  six-sided  tubes, 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  stand  all  along  each 
side  of  the  comb  ready  to  receive  honey  or 
bee-eggs. 

You  can  see  the  shape  of  these  cells,  and 
notice  how  closely  they  fit  into  each  other. 
Even  the  ends  are  so  shaped  that,  as  they 
lie  back  to  back,  the  bottom  of  one  cell  fits 
into  the  space  between  the  ends  of  three  cells 
meeting  it  from  the  opposite  side,  while  they 
fit  into  the  spaces  around  it.  Upon  this 
plan  the  clever  little  bees  fill  every  atom  of 
space,  use  the  least  possible  quantity  of  wax, 
and  make  the  cells  lie  so  closely  together 
that  the  whole  comb  is  kept  warm  when  the 
young  bees  are  in  it. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  bees  who  do  not 
live  in  hives,  but  each  one  builds  a  home  of 
its  own.  These  bees — such  as  the  up- 
holsterer bee,  which  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth 
and  lines  it  with  flowers  and  leaves,  and*  the 
mason  bee,  which  builds  in  walls — do  not 
make  six-sided  cells,  but  round  ones,  for 
room  is  no  object  to  them.  But  nature  has 
^adually  taught  the  little  hive-bee  to  build 
Its  cells  more  and  more  closely,  till  they  fit 
perfectly  within  each  other.  If  you  make  a 
number  of  round  holes  close  together  in  a 
soft  substance,  and  then  squeeze  the  sub- 
stance evenly  from  all  sides,  the  rounds  will 
gradually  take  a  six-sided  form,  showing 
that  this  is  the  closest  shape  into  which  they 
can  be  compressed.  Although  the  bee  does 
not  know  this,  yet  as  she  gnaws  away  every 
bit  of  wax  that  can  be  spared,  she  brings  the 
holes  into  this  shape. 

As  soon  as  one  comb  is  finished,  the  bees 
begin  another  by  the  side  of  it,  leaving  a 
narrow  lane  between,  just  broad  enough  for 
two  bees  to  pass  back  to  back  as  they  crawl 
along,  and  so  the  work  goes  on  till  the  hive 
Y&  full  of  combs. 


As  soon,  however,  as  a  length  of  about 
five  or  six  inches  of  the  first  comb  has  been 
made  into  cells,  the  bees  which  are  bringing 
home  honey  no  longer  hang  to  make  it  into 
wax,  but  begin  to  store  it  in  the  cells. 
We  all  know  where  the  bees  go  to  fetch  their 
honey,  and  how,  when  a  bee  settles  on  a 
flower,  she  thrusts  into  it  her  small  tongue- 
like proboscis,  which  is  really  a  lengthened 
under-lip,  and  sucks  out  the  drop  of  honey. 
This  she  swallows,  passing  it  down  her 
throat  into  a  honey-bag  or  first  stomach, 
which  lies  between  her  throat  and  her  real 
stomach,  and  when  she  gets  back  to  the  hive 
she  can  empty  this  bag  and  pass  the  honey 
back  through  her  mouth  again  into  the 
honey-cells. 

But  if  you  watch  bees  carefully,  especially 
in  the  spring-time,  you  will  find  that  they 
carry  off"  something  else  besides  honey. 
Early  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  ground,  or  later  in  the  day,  in  moist, 
shady  places,  you  may  see  a  bee  rubbing  it- 
self against  a  flower,  or  biting  those  bags  of 
yellow  dust  or  pollen  which  we  mentioned 
in  Lecture  VII.  When  she  has  covered  her- 
self with  pollen,  she  will  brush  it  off"  with 
her  feet,  and,  bringing  it  to  her  mouth,  she 
will  moisten  and  roll  it  into  a  little  ball,  and 
then  pass  it  back  from  the  first  pair  of  legs 
to  the  second  and  so  to  the  third  or  hinder 
pair.  Here  she  will  pack  it  into  a  little  hairy 
groove,  called  a  "basket,"  in  the  joint  of 
one  of  the  hind  legs,  where  you  may  see  it, 
looking  like  a  swelled  joint,  as  she  hovers 
among  the  flowers.  She  often  fills  both  hind 
legs  in  this  way,  and  when  she  arrives  back 
at  the  hive  the  nursing  bees  take  the  lumps 
from  her,  and  eat  it  themselves,  or  mix  it 
with  honey  to  feed  the  young  bees ;  or,  when 
they  have  any  to  spare,  store  it  away  in  old 
honey-cells  to  be  used  by-and-by.  This  b 
the  dark,  bitter  stuff",  called  "bee-bread," 
which  you  often  find  in  a  honeycomb,  espec- 
ially in  a  comb  which  has  been  filled  late  in 
the  summer. 

When  the  bee  has  been  relieved  •f  the 
bee-bread  she  goes  off"  to  one  of  the  clean 
cells  in  the  new  comb,  and,  standing  on  the 
edge,  discharges  the  honey  from  the  honey- 
bag*  into  the  cell.  One  cell  will  hold  the 
contents  of  many  honey-bags,  and  so  the 
busy  little  workers  have  to  work  all  day  fill- 
ing cell  after  cell,  in  which  the  honey  lies 
uncovered,  being  too  thick  and  sticky  to 
flow  out,  and  is  used  for  daily  food — un- 
less there  is  any  to  spare,  and  then  they 
close  up  the  cells  with  wax  to  keep  for  the 
winter. 

Meanwhile,  a  day  or  two  after  the  bees 
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have  settled  in  the  hive,  the  queen -bee  begins 
to  get  very  restless.  She  goes  outside  the 
hive  and  hovers  about  a  little  while,  and 
then  comes  in  again,  and  though  generally 
the  bees  all  look  very  closely  after  her  to 
keep  her  indoors,  yet  now  they  let  her  do  as 
she  likes.  Again  she  goes  out,  and  again 
back,  and  then,  at  last,  she  soars  up  into  the 
air  and  flies  away.  But  she  is  not  allowed 
to  go  alone.  All  the  drones  of  the  hive  rise 
up  after  her,  forming  a  guard  of  honor  to 
follow  her  wherever  she  goes. 

In  about  half-an-hour  she  comes  back 
again,  and  then  the  working  bees  all  gather 
round  her,  knowing  that  now  she  will  re- 
main quietly  in  the  hive  and  spend  all  her 
time  in  laying  eggs :  for  it  is  the  queen-bee 
who  lays  all  the  eggs  in  the  hive.  This  she 
begins  to  do  about  two  days  after  her  flight. 
There  are  now  many  cells  ready  besides 
those  filled  with  honey;  and  escorted  by 
several  bees,  the  queen-bee  goes  to  one  of 
these,  and,  putting  her  head  into  it,  remains 
there  a  second  as  if  she  were  examining 
whether  it  would  make  a  good  home  for  the 
young  bee.  Then,  coming  out,  she  turns 
round  and  lays  a  small,  oval,  bluish-white 
t%'g  in  the  cell.  After  this  she  takes  no 
more  notice  of  it,  but  goes  on  to  the  next 
cell  and  the  next,  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  laying  eggs  in  all  the  empty  cells  equally 
on  both  sides  of  the  comb.  She  goes  on  so 
quickly  that  she  sometimes  lays  as  many  as 
200  eggs,  in  one  day. 

Then  the  work  of  the  nursing  bees  begins. 
In  two  or  three  days  each  tgg  has  become 
a  tiny  maggot  or  larva,  and  the  nursing 
bees  put  into  its  cell  a  mixture  of  pollen  and 
honey  which  they  have  prepared  in  their 
own  mouths,  thus  making  a  kind  of  sweet 
bath  in  which  the  larva  lies.  In  five  or  six 
days  the  larva  grows  so  fat  upon  this  that  it 
nearly  fills  the  cell,  and  then  the  bees  seal 
tip  the  mouth  of  the  cell  with  a  thin  cover 
of  wax,  made  of  little  rings  and  with  a  tiny 
hole  in  the  centre. 

As 'soon  as  the  larva  is  covered  in,  it  be- 
gins to  give  out  from  its  under-lip  a  whitish- 
silken  film,  made  of  two  threads  of  silk  glued 
together,  and  with  this  it  spins  a  covering 
or  cocoon  all  round  itself,  and  so  it  remains 
for  about  ten  days  more.  At  last,  just 
twenty-one  days  after  the  ^g%  was  laid,  the 
young  bee  is  quite  perfect,  lying  in  the  cell, 
and  she  begins  to  eat  her  way  through  the 
cocoon  and  through  the  waxen  lid,  and 
scrambles  out  of  her  cell.  Then  the  nurses 
come  again  to  her,  stroke  her  wings  and 
feed  her  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  after 
that  she  is  quite  ready  to  begin  work,  and 


flies  out  to  gather  honey  and  pollen  like  the 
rest  of  the  workers. 

By  this  time  the  number  of  working  bees 
in  the  hive  is  becoming  very  great,  and  thfc 
storing  of  honey  and  pollen-dust  goes  on 
very  quickly.  Even  the  empty  cells  which 
the  young  bees  have  left  are  cleaned  out  by 
the  nurses  and  filled  with  honey ;  and  thia 
honey  is  darker  than  that  stored  in  clean 
cells,  and  which  we  always  call  ''virgin 
honey,**  because  it  is  so  pure  and  clear. 

At  last,  after  six  weeks,  the  queen  leaves 
off"  laying  worker-eggs,  and  begins  to  lay  in 
some  rather  larger  cells,  eggs  from  which 
drones,  or  male  bees,  will  grow  up  in 
about  twenty  days.  Meanwhile  the  worker- 
bees  have  been  building  on  the  edge  of  the 
cones  some  very  curious  cells  which  look 
like  thimbles  hanging  with  th^  open  side 
upwards,  and  about  every  three  days  the 
queen  stops  in  laying  drone-eggs  and  goes  to 
put  an  egg  in  one  of  these  cells.  Notice  that 
she  waits  three  days  between  each  of  these  pe- 
culiar layings,  because  we  shall  see  presently 
that  there  is  a  good  reason  for  her  doing  so. 

The  nursing  bees  take  great  care  of  these 
eggs,  and  instead  of  putting  ordinary  food 
into  the  cell,  they  fill  it  with  a  sweet,  pun- 
gent jelly,  for  this  larva  is  to  become  a  prin- 
cess and  a  future  queen-bee.  Curiously 
enough,  it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  food  and 
the  size  of  the  cell  which  makes  the  larva 
grow  into  a  mother-bee  which  can  lay  eg^ 
for  if  a  hive  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  its 
queen;  they  take  one  of  the  ordinary  worker- 
larvae  and  put  it  into  a  royal  cell  and  feed 
it  with  jelly,  and  it  becomes  a  queen-bee. 
As  soon  as  the  princess  is  shut  in  like  the 
others,  she  begins  to  spin  her  cocoon,  but 
she  does  not  quite  close  it  as  the  other  bees 
do,  but  leaves  a  hole  at  the  top. 

At  the  end  of  sixteen  days  after  the  first 
royal  tgg  was  laid,  the  eldest  princess  begins 
to  try  to  eat  her  way  out  of  her  cell,  and 
about  this  time  the  old  queen  becomes  very 
uneasy,  and  wanders  about  distractedly. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  there  can  never 
be  two  queen-bees  in  one  hive,  and  the 
queen  knows  that  her  daughter  will  soon  bft 
coming  out  of  her  cradle  and  will  try  to 
turn  her  off"  her  throne.  So,  not  wishing  to  . 
have  to  fight  for  her  kingdom,  she  makes  up  j 
her  mind  to  seek  a  new  home  and  take 
number  of  her  subjects  with  her.  If  yor 
watch  the  hive  about  this  time  you  will  noJ 
tice  many  of  the  bees  clustering  togethel 
after  they  have  brought  in  their  honey,  anj 
hanging  patiently,  in  order  to  have  plenty  \ 
wax  ready  to  use  when  they  start,  while  tl: 
queen  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  brigh^ 
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sunny  day,  on  which  they  can  swarm :  for 
bees  will  never  swarm  on  a  wet  or  doubtful 
day  if  they  can  possibly  help  it,  and  we  can 
easily  understand  why,  when  we  consider 
how  the  rain  would  clog  their  wings  and 
q)oil  the  wax  under  their  bodies. 

Meanwhile  the  young  princess  grows  very 
impatient,  and  tries  to  get  out  of  her  cell, 
but  the  worker-bees  drive  her  back,  for  they 
Ipfiow  there  would  be  a  terrible  fight  if  the 
two  queens  met.  So  they  close  up  the  hole 
she  has  made  with  fresh  wax,  after  having 
put  in  some  food  for  her  to  live  upon  till 
ghe  is  released. 

At  last  a  suitable  day  arrives,  and  about 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  old 
queen  leaves  the  hive,  taking  with  her  about 
toco  drones,  and  from  12,000  to  20,000 
worker-bees,  which  fly  a  little  way  clustering 
round  her  till  she  alights  on  the  bough  ot 
some  tree,  and  then  they  form  a  compact 
swarm  ready  for  a  new  hive  or  to  find  a 
home  of  their  own. 

Leaving  them  to  go  their  way,  we  .will 
now  return  to  the  old  hive.  Here  the  lib- 
erated princess  is  reigning  in  all  her  glory ; 
the  worker-bees  crowd  round  her,  watch 
over  her,  and  feed  her  as  though  they  could 
not  do  enough  to  show  her  honor.  But 
still  she  is  not  happy.  She  is  restless,  and 
runs  about  as  if  looking  for  an  enemy,  and 
she  tries  to  get  at  the  remaining  royal  cells 
where  the  other  young  princesses  are  still 
shut  in.  But  the  workers  will  not  let  her 
touch  them,  and  at  last  she  stands  still  and 
begins  to  beat  the  air  with  her  wings  and  to 
tremble  all  over,  moving  more  and  more 
quickly,  till  she  makes  quite  a  loud,  piping 
noise. 

Hark !  What  is  that  note  answering  her? 
It  is  a  low,  hoarse  sound,  and  it  comes  from 
the  cell  of  the  next  eldest  princess.  Now 
we  see  why  the  young  queen  has  been  so 
restless.  She  knows  her  sister  will  soon 
come  out,  and  the  louder  and  stronger  the 
sound  becomes  within  the  cell,  the  sooner 
she  knows  the  fight  will  have  to  begin.  And 
so  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  follow  her 
mother's  example  and  to  lead  off  a  second 
swarm.  But  she  cannot  always  stop  to 
choose  a  fine  day,  for  her  sister  is  growing 
very  strong  and  may  come  out  of  her  cell 
before  she  is  oflF.  And  so  the  second,  or 
after  swamtj  gets  ready  and  goes  away. 
And  this  explains  why  the  princesses*  eggs 
are  laid  a  few  days  apart,  for  if  they  were 
laid  all  on  the  same  day,  there  would  be  no 
time  for  one  princess  to  go  ofi"  with  a  swarm 
before  the  other  came  out  of  her  cell. 
Sometimes^  when  the  workers  are  not  watch- 


ful enough,  two  queens  do  meet,  arfd  then 
they  fight  till  one  is  killed;  or  sometimes 
they  both  go  off  with  the  same  swarm  with- 
out finding  each  other  out.  But  this  only 
delays  the  fight  till  they  get  into  the  new 
hive;  sooner  or  later  one  must  be  killed. 

And  now  a  third  queen  begins  to  reign 
in  the  old  hive,  and  she  is  just  as  restless  as 
the  preceding  ones,  for  there  are  still  more 
princesses  to  be  born.  But  this  time,  if  no 
new  swarm  wants  to  start,  the  workers  do 
not  try  to  protect  the  royal  cells.  The 
young  queen  darts  at  the  first  she  sees,  gnaws 
a  hole  with  her  jaws,  and,  thrusting  in  her 
sting  through  the  hole  in  the  cocoon,  kills 
the  young  bee  while  it  is  still  a  prisoner. 
She  then  goes  to  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  never  rests  till  all  the  young  princesses 
are  destroyed.  Then  she  is  contented,  for 
she  knows  no  other  queen  will  come  to  de- 
throne her.  After  a  few  days  she  takes  her 
flight  in  the  air  with  the  drones,  and  comes 
home  to  settle  down  in  the  hive  for  the 
winter. 

Then  a  very  curious  scene  takes  place. 
The  drones  are  no  more  use,  for  the  queen 
will  not  fly  out  again,  and  these  idle  bees 
will  never  do  any  work  in  the  hive.  So 
the  worker-bees  begin  .to  kill  them,  falling 
upon  them,  and  stinging  them  to  death,  and 
as  the  drones  have  no  stings  they  cannot  de- 
fend themselves,  and  in  a  few  days  there  is 
not  a  drone,  nor  even  a  drone-egg,  left  in 
the  hive.  This  massacre  seems  very  sad  to 
us,  since  the  poor  drones  have  never  done 
any  harm  beyond  being  hopelessly  idle. 
But  it  is  less  sad  when  we  know  that  they 
could  not  live  many  weeks,  even  if  they  were 
not  attacked,  and,  with  winter  coming,  the 
bees  cannot  afford  to  feed  useless  mouths, 
so  a  quick  death  is  probably  happier  for 
them  than  starvation. 

And  now  all  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
the  hive  settle  down  to  feeding  the  young 
bees  and  laying  in  the  winter's  store.  It  is 
at  this  time,  after  they  have  been  toiling 
and  saving,  that  we  come  and  take  their 
honey;  and  from  a  well  stocked  hive  we 
may  even  take  30  lbs.  without  starving 
the  industrious  little  inhabitants.  But  then 
we  must  often  feed  them  in  return,  and  give 
them  sweet  syrup  in  the  late  autumn  and 
the  next  early  spring  when  they  cannot  find 
any  flowers. 

Although  the  hive  has  now  become  com- 
paratively quiet  and  the  work  goes  on  with- 
out excitement,  yet  every  single  bee  'is  em- 
ployed in  some  way,  either  out  of  doors  or 
about  the  hive.  Besides  the  honey  collectors 
and  the  nurses,  a  certain  number  of  bees  are 
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told  off  to  ventilate  the  hive.  You  will 
easily  understand  that  where  so  many  insects 
are  packed  closely  together  the  heat  will  be- 
come very  great,  and  the  air  impure  and  un- 
wholesome. And  the  bees  have  no  windows 
that  they  can  open  to  let  in  fresh  air,  so 
they  are  obliged  to  fan  it  in  from  the  one 
opening  of  the  hive.  The  way  in  which 
they  do  this  is  very  interesting.  Some  of 
the  bees  stand  close  to  the  entrance,  with 
their  faces  towards  it,  and  opening  their 
wings,  so  as  to  make  them  into  fans,  they 
wave  them  to  and  fro,  producing  a  current 
of  air.  Behind  these  bees,  and  all  over  the 
floor  of  the  hive,  there  stand,  others,  this 
time  with  their  backs  towards  the  entrance, 
and  fan  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  this  way 
air  is  sent  into  all  the  passages. 

Another  set  of  bees  clean  out  the  cells 
after  the  yOung  bees  are  born,  and  make 
them  fit  to  receive  honey,  while  others 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  hive  to  keep  away 
the  destructive  wax-moth,  which  tries  to  lay 
its  eggs  in  the  comb  so  that  its  young  ones 
may  feed  on  the  honey.  All  industrious 
people  have  to  guard  their  property  against 
thieves  and  vagabonds,  and  the  bees  have 
many  intruders,  such  as  wasps  and  snails 
and  slugs,  which  creep  in  whenever  they  get 
a  chance.  If  they  succeed  in  escaping  the 
sentinel  bees,  then  a  fight  takes  place  within 
the  hive,  and  the  invader  is  stung  to  death. 

Sometimes,  however,  after  they  have 
killed  the  enemy,  the  bees  cannot  get  rid  of 
his  body,  for  a  snail  or  slug  is  too  heavy  to 
be  easily  moved,  and  yet  it  would  make  the 
hive  very  unhealthy  to  allow  it  to  remain. 
In  this  dilemma  the  ingenious  little  bees 
fetch  the  gummy  "propolis"  from  the 
plant-buds  and  cement  the  intruder  all  over, 
thus  embalming  his  body  and  preventing  it 
from  decaying. 

And  so  the  life  of  this  wonderful  city 
goes  on.  Building,  harvesting,  storing, 
nursing,  ventilating  and  cleaning  from  morn 
till  night,  the  little  worker-bee  lives  for 
about  eight  months,  and  in  that  time  has 
done  quite  her  share  of  work  in  the'  world. 
Only  the  young  bees,  born  late  in  the  sea- 
son, live  on  till  the  next  year  to  work  in  the 
spring.  The  queen-bee  lives  longer,  prob- 
ably about  two  years,  and  then  she  too  dies, 
after  having  had  a  family  of  many  thousands 
of  children. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  our 
fairy-land  of  nature  all  things  work  together 
so  as  to  bring  order  out  of  apparent  con- 
fusion. But  though  we  should  naturally 
expect  winds  and  currents,  rivers  and 
clouds,  and  even  plants  to  follow  fixed  laws, 


we  should  scarcely  have  looked  for  such 
regularity  in  the  life  of  the  active,  indepen- 
dent, busy  bee.  Yet  we  see  that  she,  too, 
has  her  own  appointed  work  to  do,  and 
does  it  regularly  and  in  an  orderly  manner. 
In  this  lecture  we  have  been  speaking  en- 
tirely of  the  bee  within  the  hive,  and  notic- 
ing how  marvellously  her  instincts  guide  her 
in  her  daily  life.  But  within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  learnt  that  she  performs  a 
most  curious  and  wonderful  work  in  the 
world  outside  her  home,  and  that  we  owe  to 
her  not  only  the  sweet  honey  we  eat,  but 
even  in  a  great  degree  the  beauty  and  gay 
colors  of  the  flowers  which  she  visits  when 
collecting  it.  This  work  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  our  next  lecture,  and  while  we  love 
the  little  bee  for  her  constant  industry, 
patience,  and  order  within  the  hive,  we  shall, 
I  think,  marvel  at  the  wonderful  law  of  na- 
ture which  guides  her  in  her  unconscious 
mission  of  love  among  the  flowers  which 
grow  around  it. 


DIG  OR  DEVELOP. 


TWO   WAYS  OF  ATTEMPTING   MENTAL 
TRAINING. 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  attempting  the 
mental  training  of  a  child,  each  as  old 
as  humanity ;  each  represented  to-day  in 
every  gathering  of  teachers  in  the  newest 
American  state.  Evermore  we  have  with  us 
the  sturdy  brigade  of  masculine  and  feminine 
instructors  in  the  fight  under  the  banner  of 
**Z>/^."  To  their  comprehension,  every- 
thing worth  having  in  the  line  of  mental 
acquisition  must  be  won  by  the  sweat  of  the 
soul ;  conquered  by  main  strength ;  wrought 
out,  with  as  little  aid  as  possible,  by  the 
pupil  working  alone.  To  the  out-and- 
out  disciple  of  this  gospel  of  Dig,  an  old- 
fashioned  text-book  crammed  with  blind 
rules,  laconic  statements,  "rich  windows 
that  exclude  the  light  and  passages  that  lead 
to  nothing,"  is  a  God-send.  Turn  your 
scholar  into  that  book  as  into  a  ten-acre  lot, 
nail  up  the  gate,  and  watch  the  process  of 
his  getting  on. 

Of  course,  under  this  heroic  system  of 
dealing,  a  certain  proportion  of  pupils  in  all 
schools  do  get  on.  There  are  boys  who,  if 
shut  up  with  Webster's  "  blue-back  spelling- 
book,"  while  yet  in  short  clothes,  would  ^ 
learn  to  read  and  spell,  and  find  their  way 
up  and  down  this  dreary  pasture  for  souls, 
^d  since  the  teacher  we  speak  of  is  probably 
one  of  the  favored  few  who  has  succeeded 
in  this  blind  push  toward  the  light,  he  is 
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confirmed  in  the  notion  that  herein  is  the 
secret  of  education.  But  there  are  two 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  complete 
triumph  of  this  theory  of  mental  training, 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  mental 
disorganization  or  death  to  the  vast  majority 
of  children,  who  are  not  extraordinary 
creatures  at  all.  To  such  the  prospect  of 
^  digging"  out  an  education,  so  stimulating 
to  a  child  of  genius  or  uncommon  energy, 
is  simply  appalling.  After  a  few  efforts, 
more  or  less  heroic,  the  great  crowd  falls 
away  from  the  citadel,  content  to  occupy 
the  outlying  fields  of  dim  half-knowledge. 
Their  school-life  is  a  wandering  about  the 
foot  of  a  great  mountain,  whose  steep  cliffs 
frown  upon  every  real  attempt  to  scale  its 
summit,  and  life  henceforth  takes  on  the 
same  aspect.  Living  in  the  superficial  re- 
lations of  things,  this  multitude  drifts 
through  existence  with  small ,  influence  on 
affairs  and  little  genuine  apprehension  of  the 
vital  lessons  of  Providence ;  lives  and  dies, 
the  *  *  common  herd .  *  *  And  the  melancholy 
thing  about  it  is,  that  the  rough-and-ready 
disciples  of  the  gospel  of  Dig  accept  all  this 
as  the  ordination  of  the  Lord,  and  solace 
themselves  with  the  Carlyleian  philosophy, 
that  only  he  has  a  right  to  succeed  who  can 
trample  down  every  obstacle,  and  ride  over 
the  heads  of  the  masses  of  mankind.  So 
through  the  ages  of  the  past  the  path  of 
knowledge  has  been  kept  so  steep  and  diffi- 
cult that  only. the  highly-favored  could  scale 
it,  leaving  the  majority  of  the  human  race 
fit  subjects  of  the  exclusive  few  who  have 
earned  the  right  to  rule  by  a  conquest  of 
every  difficulty  along  the  steep  and  rugged 
way  that  leads  to  the  heights  of  power. 

But,  unhappily,  this  is 'not  the  worst  of 
this  thing.  The  most  deplorable  effects  of 
the  Dig  theory  are  apparent  on  the  few  who 
have  succeeded.  Few  successful  men  are 
willing  to  be  told  their  faults,  and  none  to 
be  shown  that  their  success  is  often  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  world.  The 
achievement  of  fame,  wealth,  scholarship, 
power,  by  a  long  course  of  such  desperate 
effort,  is  too  often  accompanied  with  a  break- 
down of  many  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
manhood.  It  is  a  fair  question,  whether  the 
advantage  to  any  given  American  community 
from  the  rise  of  an  ignorant,  relentless,  and 
able  country  boy  to  the  status  of  a  million- 
aire, is  not  ordinarily  a  positive  harm. 

In  the  whole  idea  of  life  he  represents, 
his  ordinary  style  of  doing  business,  his 
selfish,  often  brutal  use  of  wealth,  such  a 
man  easily  becomes  a  moral  and  spiritual 
blight  that  all  the  clergy  and  churches  can- 


not overcome.  And,  in  the  same  way,  who 
can  describe  the  havoc  among  children  of 
tender,  dependent,  and  slow  natures 
wrought  by  one  of  these  rough  boors  of  a 
pedagogue;  a  narrow  classicist,  who  only 
believes  what  he  has  dug  out  from  the  vast 
mine  of  Latin  and  Greek;  a  ferocious 
mathematician,  who  gets  astride  a  system  of 
public  schools  and  rides  it  like  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  for  a  generation ;  a  hard,  con- 
ceited, materialistic  scientist,  who  leaves 
out  God,  the  soul,  and  all  the  sanctities, 
and  rolls  on  like  a  thundering  fate  over  the 
steel  rails  of  his  little  pagan  system  of  the 
universe  ?  When  we  look  at  the  outrage  of 
all  the  higher  and  more  sacred  interests  of 
man  from  the  supremacy  of  men  of  this  type 
in  the  universities,  the  professions,  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  past,  we  can  understand  that 
all  is  not  lovely,  even  in  this  paradise. 

In  short,  the  gospel  of  "Dig"  labors 
under  the  chronic  disability  that  besets  any 
theory  which  exalts  one  element  of  ment^ 
and  manly  life  above  all  others,  and  makes 
salvation  consist  in  fealty  to  that  alone. 
Doubtless  the  element  of  personal  resolution, 
will,  energy,  patience,  persistence,  is  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  without  it  there  can  be  no  great 
success  in  scholarship  or  in  life.  But  this 
is  but  one,  and  not  the  highest,  element  of 
human  success  j  and  in  the  bald  and  crud^ 
way  in  which  it  has  been  held  up  to  past 
generations  of  students,  often  a  misleading 
element.  The  backbone  of  a  man  is  a  great 
convenience,  but  a  spine  is  not  a  man ;  and 
he  who  tries  to  build  up  a  theory  of  educa- 
tion on  the  omnipotence  of  sheer  personal 
energy  and  force  of  will  in  the  mental  world, 
will  come  to  grief.  For  while  the  applica- 
tion of  personal  power  at  the  right  time  and 
place  is  indispensable  to  success  in  youthful 
training,  all  real  growth  depends  on  finding 
the  fit  time  and  place,  and  best  way  of  its 
application. 

We  used  to  hear  a  story  of  a  poor  little 
boy,  who,  one  day,  fell  into  a  swift,  deep 
mountain-stream  on  his  father's  farm,  just 
•able  to  hold  on,  for  a  brief  time,  by  a  sharp 
rock  in  mid-water.  He  called  to  his  father 
to  cut  down  a  tree  below  him,  that  might 
fall  across  the  torrent  and  save  him  when 
his  strength  should  fail.  The  half-crazed 
father  seized  his  axe  and  cut  away  for  an 
hour  at  the  tree  with  almost  superhuman 
strength,  and,  at  the  end,  fell  powerless 
upon  the  ground,  while  the  tree  was  hacked 
into  chips  from  the  roots  as  high  as  his  head, 
and  the  poor  child  was  swept  down  the  stream 
to  his  death.     A  doaen  blows  of  the  axe  in 
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the  right  place  might  have  brought  down 
the  tree  and  saved  the  boy.  So,  in  educa- 
tion, the  wise  teacher  will  guide  the  pupil  to 
the  right  place  to  **dig,**  show  him  a  few 
vital  points  where  he  must  clench  and 
wrestle  with  his  theme;  and  not  tire,  dis- 
tract, or  destroy  his  mind  by  forcing  him  to 
waste  his  strength  in  useless  conflict  with 
difficulties  beyond  his  reach,  or  out  of  the 
line  of  the  true  development  of  his  better- 


self. 


N  E.  Jourfial  of  Education, 


AN  INTERPRETER  OF  NATURE. 


RUSKIN  S   HIGHER  TRAINING. 


I  FEEL  as  though  I  held  a  secret — one  that 
you  should  share  with  me.  I  speak  of  it, 
hoping  that  it  may  prove  a  pleasure,  and  for 
the  deeper  purpose  that  it  may  prove  a 
valuable  assistant  in  your  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture.  It  is  simply  the  reading  of 
a  certain  loving  student  of  nature.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  master  interpreters  of  the 
"open  secrets,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say, 
that  live  and  move  around  us,  but  which 
speak,  to  most  of  us,  in  confused  tones  and 
in  a  strange  language — ^a  man  who  has  made 
as  careful  a  study  of  the  traceries  in  a  blade 
of  grass  as  of  Mt.  Blanc — one  who  has  crept 
80  close  to  nature's  heart  that  he  feels  its 
warm  pulsations,  and  from  this  communion 
finds  "tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything.'"     This  man  is  John  Ruskin. 

How  much  have  you  read  from  this  au- 
thor ?  Not  from  idle  curiosity  do  I  ask  this 
question,  for  your  answer  will  tell  me  whether 
you  possess  my  secret.  If  you  know  noth- 
ing personally  of  his  keen  insight  and  ele- 
vating sympathies,  by  all  means  procure 
some  of  his  works.  You  may  think  the 
reading  of  this  author  a  mere  iota  among  the 
myriad  groups  of  forces  that  are  utilized  in 
the  shaping  and  strengthening  of  character ; 
but  for  me  he  has  given  eloquent  tongue  to  the 
hushed  voices  that  hide  in  shells  and  forests, 
broadened  sympathies,  so  that  now  the  tiny 
rivulet  and  scarred  mountain  peak  alike  pro- 
claim God's  power  and  wisdom.  There  are 
many  authors  whose  lessons  may  be  skipped, 
as^e  children  say,  whose  teachings  add  noth- 
ing^ value  to  our  moral  or  mental  strength ; 
but  Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  who  opens  up  new 
vistas  «^  our  journey — wooded  aisles  that 
whisper  ^he  gathered  prayers  of  ages;  he 
leads  us  ik  confident  strength  through  grim 
cathedral  crvpts,  guides  us  over  rugged  Alps, 
shows  new  beauties  in,  the  famUiar  sunset 


tints,  and  reveals  the  tender  purposes  of  the 
mosses  upon  which  we  tread.  We  have 
teachers,  many  and  able,  in  the  physical 
sciences,  ethics  and  history.  We  have 
numerous  Tyndalls,  Waylands  and  Humes; 
but  we  have  but  one  Ruskin.  Not  that  these 
men  are  not  his  equals,  perhaps  his  superiors, 
but  that  he  opens  up  to  our  contracted  ma- 
chine-life manner  of  living,  new  and  broader 
realms  of  thought  where  men  and  self-inter- 
est can  be  forgotten,  and  pure  air,  scented 
fields,  and  the  domed  sky  speak  to  us  of 
peace  and  infinity. 

Now  mother,  father,  do  not  say  these  are 
wild  unreal  mutterings  which  nature  lisps ; 
that  such  study  as  this  is  nonsense,  fit  food 
only  for  poets  and  lovers.  You  are  teaching 
your  children  "twice  one  is  two,  time  is 
money,  interest  is  gain,  save  and  grow  rich, 
crush  all  sentiment,  and  be  practical."  Well, 
keep  on,  and  it  will  not  require  a  Jeremiah 
to  predict  the  outcome.  You  will  produce 
a  stunted  spiritual  pigmy,  with  no  sympathies 
or  powers  beyond  a  machine  for  the  masti- 
cation of  beef  and  turnips.  Not  that  your 
advice  is  incorrect,  but  it  is  only  half  the 
child's  nature  you  are  training,  and  it  will 
result  in  lack  of  intellectual  symmetry,  and 
spiritual  contraction.  They  will  be  like 
trees  on  the  margin  of  a  dense  wood,  whose 
branches  which  look  outward  towards  sun- 
shine and  air  are  large  and  vigorous,  while 
those  which  look  inward  are  stunted,  barren 
stems,  that  selfishly  refuse  to  stretch  their 
arms  towards  others. 

To  most  of  us  pine  trees  simply  mean  so 
many  feet  of  flooring  and  barrels  of  tar ; 
we  metamorphose  their  living,  glowing 
branches  into  dollars  and  cents,  and  think 
this  the  purpose  of  their  creation.  Clouds 
according  to  our  science  are  simply  buckets 
that  transfer  the  moisture  from  ocean  and 
lake  to  dry  land,  and  then  spill  it  on  the 
ground.  Or,  we  look  at  nature  through  the 
plate-glass  windows  of  the  commercial  ex- 
change. Mr.  Ruskin  comes  to  us  and  com- 
mands that  the  account  book  be  closed,  the 
fine  clothes  be  hung  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
leads  us  into  the  fresh,  invigorating  air  of 
observation ;  teaches  us  to  look  deeper  than 
mere  surface  fluctuations;  takes  from  astride 
our  nose  the  mercantile  spectacles  that 
have  produced  a  utilitarian  haze  around  each 
object,  and  leads  us  forth  into  broader 
scenes,  where  simplicity  and  beauty  are 
taught  in  the  most  impressive  language. 

Mr.  Ruskin  performs  a  greater  feat  than 
this.  Have  you  ever,  while  reading  some 
story  of  one  of  our  great  novelists,  such  as 
Thackeray  or  George  Eliot,  suddenly  come 
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upon  some  sentence  that  produced  an  echo- 
ing heart-throb  of  assent,  causing  you  to 
exclaim,  **0h,  how  often  I  have  thought 
that,  but  how  beautifully  it  is  expressed  !" 
Yes,  friend,  that  is  just  the  secret — its  ex- 
pression. They  felt  no  more  keenly  than 
you,  but  they  had  the  power  to  translate 
emotiont into  intelligent  expression.  What 
the  novelist  does  for  us  in  the  realm  of 
social  observation,  Mr.  Ruskin  supplies  in 
our  study  of  nature.  What  many  of  us 
lack  is  not  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
in  the  world  around  us,  but  the  power  to 
give  intelligent  expression  to  our  emotion. 
It  is  only  when  emotion  rises  into  the  sphere 
of  the  intellect,  that  we  justly  appreciate 
and  truly  enjoy  the  beauties  of  rock  and 
foliage.  Mr.  Ruskin  can  guide  us  in  this 
study  y  and  more,  he  'teaches  us  the  close 
relation  between  parts,  and  unifies  the 
seemingly  disconnected  into  one  intelligent 
purpose,  thus  bringing  into  action  not  only 
the  emotional  nature,  but  also  the  imagina- 
tion and  reason.  He  teaches  us  how  to 
look ;  and  right  seeing  is  the  basis  of  cor- 
rect thinking. 


HOW  WE  OUGHT  TO  TEACH. 


BY  B.  A.  BROOKS,  A.  M. 


ALL  education  is  self- education.  What 
is  told  a  pupil,  gives  him  little  benefit. 
He  must  find  it  out  for  himself.  But  he 
may  be  guided  and  stimulated  at  every  step 
through  his  curiosity  and  pleasure  in  finding 
out  things  and  discovering  new  relations  and 
uses  of  familiar  objects.  This  heaven-born 
faculty  is  as  active  and  real  in  the  child  as  in 
the  philosopher. 

We  would  not  go  quite  as  far  as  Professor 
Agassiz  in  his  Pennikese  Island  plan, 
when  he  throws  down  a  fish  before  the  stu- 
dent and  says,  "Find  out  all  about  that.'' 
But  we  do  say  that  the  desire  to  know  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  must  precede  the  im- 
partmg  of  that  knowledge.  Then  the  teacher 
may  ask,  how  is  this  desire  to  be  awakened? 
Not  when  he  mechanically  calls  the  first  class 
in  arithmetic  and  they  Ibtlessly  take  their 
places  to  make  a  recitation,  but  suppose  that 
he  takes  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  coal,  or 
pebble  from  the  street,  and  asks,  "Who can 
tell  me  the  most  about  this?"  Instantly  all 
is  alert,  inquiring  attention.  Then  the 
teacher,  after  drawing  out  all  they  know  and 
inciting  them  to  find  out  all  they  can  them- 
selves, tells  the  story  of  the  coal  beds  or  the 
glacier.  "But  we  cannot  teach  arithmetic 
in  this  way,'*  says  one.     It  can  be  taught 


without  a  book,  in  such  a  manner  as  always 
to  lead  a  pupil  to  demand  and  seek  for  a 
process  by  which  he  may  solve  a  familiar 
and  practical  question.  In  other  words,  he 
makes  his  own  rules.  For  instance,  the 
teacher  says,  "I  bought  this  morning  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  cloth  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
yard,  how  much  did  it  cost?'*  Soon  the 
pupil  has  solved  an  example  in  fractions 
without  knowing  it.  Give  no  rules  nor  defi- 
nitions, confine  every  example  to  practical 
cases  and  to  the  elementary  operations,  frac- 
tions and  percentage,  and  make  these,  by 
constant  and  varied  use,  as  familiar  as  read- 
ing. As  to  the  tables,  have  none.  Have 
mstead,  the  weights  and  measures  them- 
selves, and  let  the  pupil  by  their  use  find 
out  their  relations. 

I  apprehend  that  otherwise  we  shall  never 
teach  them  the  metric  system.  Who  has 
seen  a  metre?  "Spelling-books,"  says  Su- 
perintendent Eliot,  "block  the  way  they 
profess  to  open."  Children  should  learn  to 
spell  from  the  books  they  read  and  written 
exercises,  especially  in  letters,  where  they 
will  need  to  spell  the  most.  Says  the  same 
authority,  "Text -books  in  arithmetic  are 
open  to  the  same  sort  of  criticism  respecting 
their  mechanical  character.  Hardly  a  pupil, 
not  to  say  teacher,  who  uses  them  but  is  in- 
jured by  the  way  in  which  they  interpose 
themselves,  their  definitions  and  complica- 
tions, between  the  student  and  the  study, 
until  it  is  transformed  and  he  with  it."  Says 
President  Winchell  in  a  recent  address  m 
this  city,  "Oh,  how  many  devices  have  the 
schools  to  shut  out  knowledge  from  a  boy's 
mind.  At  the  age  when  every  active  power 
isr  ready  to  spring  forth  and  seize  the  living 
truth,  we  try  to  satisfy  him  with  syntax,  and 
a  list  oi  names  from  Siberia.  I  have  known 
two  dreadful  years  wasted  on  mental  arith- 
metic, and  yet  the  people  were  amiable 
enough  to  allow  the  lunatic  principal  of  the 
school  to  run  at  large.  All  children  like  to 
see  pictures  and  like  to  make  pictures.  When 
a  boy  is  aching  to  take  a  locomotive  to 
pieces,  we  set  him  to  dissecting  a  verb.  Let 
him  gratify  his  curiosity ;  let  him  entertain 
himself  with  chemical  re-agents ;  give  him 
means  to  make  a  telephone  or  a  steam  en- 
gine; allow  him  to  drive  nails  and  a  jack 
plane ;  give  him  a  geological  hammer  and  a 
microscope.  With  these  things  he  will  unite 
hand  work  with  head  work  in  a  most  fruitful 
alliance.  Again,  first  and  most  of  all,  is  the 
crying  lack  of  qualification  for  citizenship. 
Seize  every  opportunity  to  inoculate  the 
pupil  with  political  wisdom,  even  if  gram- 
mar and  vulgar  fractions  must  remain  dead 
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secrets.  Better  for  these  to  go  to  the  dogs 
than  for  the  country.'* 

That  it  may  be  seen  that  the  sense  of  the 
practical  world  is  setting  strongly  in  this 
direction,  we  quote  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press :  "The  great  end  of  ed- 
ucation is  not  information,  but  personal  vigor 
and  character.  What  makes  the  practical 
man  is  not  the  well-informed  man,  but  the 
alert,  disciplined,  self-commanded  man. 
There  have  been  highly  trained  and  accom- 
plished men  in  days  when  a  knowledge  of 
geography  hardly  went  beyond  the  islands 
and  mainland  of  the  Levant.  There  were 
powerful  English  writers  long  before  Lindley 
Murray  wrote  his  Latinized  English  gram- 
mar. What  should  be  understood  thoroughly, 
is  that  cramming  is  not  education.  Let  the 
youth  learn  a  few  things  and  learn  them  well. 
Let  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  be 
relied  on  rather  than  books  and  elaborated 
methods.'*  In  addition,  we  say  let  there  be 
few  classes  and  little  routine,  only  sufficient 
to  establish  a  regard  for  order  and  method. 
Routine  makes  ruts,  wearing  deeper  and 
deeper,  until  all  interest  for  both  teacher  and 
scholar  is  buried  beneath  them.  Let  all  in- 
structions be  direct  from  the  teacher  and  the 
individual,  and  mainly,  we  repeat,  what  the 
pupil  finds  out  for  himself,  as  to  other  ordi- 
nary school  exercises.  Let  the  reading  al- 
ways be  what  will  interest  the  pupil.  We 
well  remember  with  what  surprised  delight 
we  once  discovered  in  our  reader  Cooper's 
famous  panther  story  from  "Leather-Stock- 
ing." It  was  read  and  re-read  with  avidity, 
but  at  length  even  that  became  stale.  What 
adult  likes  to  read  the  same  tales  and  moral 
disquisitions  repeatedly  for  years?  Yet  we 
expect  our  children  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  they  have  read  a  hundred  times.*  Their 
reading  should  be,  in  part,  papers  and  per- 
iodicals for  the  young,  with  explanations  and 
questions  by  the  teacher,  to  call  out  their 
understanding  and  awaken  their  further 
thought. 

Better  still,  a  series  of  monthly  readers, 
with  tales,  current  news,  biography  and  his- 
tory, hinged  upon  the  facts  of  the  day, 
would  be  a  well-spring  of  delight  and  in- 
struction in  every  school -room.  Writing,  as 
well  as  drawing,  should  be  taught  on  the 
blackboard  from  dictation  or  copying  from 
books,  better  than  from  our  modern  en- 
graved copies.  Drawing,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  should  be  an  important  branch,  and 
here  is  no  trouble  in  interesting  the  pupil. 
In  connection  with  it,  may  be  taught  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  when  the  pupil  is 
further  advanced,  he  may  develop  his  own 


demonstrations  again,  without  books.  Every 
school -room  should  have  its  workshop,  its 
chemical  laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  pupils> 
and  its  museum  collected  by  themselves. 
Let  there  be  a  whittling  class,  in  which  are 
taught  the  principles  of  wood-carving;  a 
type  case  for  composing  and  learning,  as 
well  as  spelling,  punctuation  and  us^  of  cap- 
itals, or  for  the  same  purpose  a  type-writer 
or  printing  machine.  Let  the  walls  be  cov- 
ered with  engravings  and  drawings,  many  of 
them  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  adorned 
with  their  handiwork.  Above  all,  let  the 
rooms  be  pleasant  and  attractive,  for  the 
orderly  surroundings  are  the  best  regulators 
of  manners.  We  have  b?en  thus  explicit, 
that  these  fundamental  facts  of  education 
may  not  be  deemed  visionary  in  practice. 
Last,  but  not  least,  cultivate  the  imagination 
and  taste  by  furnishing  suitable  reading  or 
oral  tales,  and  simple  articles  of  beauty; 
and  remember  ever  that  moral  training  is 
the  heart  of  all.  There  will  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  this  in  the  actual  intercourse 
of  school  life  and  in  discussion  of  moral  acts 
and  incidents  found  in  the  course  of  read- 
ing and  in  observation  of  life. 
'  To  resume ;  we  learn  by  the  natural  and 
pleasurable  exercise  of  all  our  faculties  upon 
the  objects  of  life  around  us,  and  thus  the 
soul  is  trained  to  its  terrestrial  uses.  We 
teach  too  much  from  books  according  to 
system  and  precedent,  and  only  on  one  side 
of  the  many-sided  minds,  and  this  the  least 
disciplinary  and  useful  side.  We  ignore  the 
individual,  and  dwarf  the  natural  faculties 
and  desire  for  knowledge.  Our  children  ask 
for  bread  and  we  give  them  a  stone. 

We  ought  to  teach  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  child's  work  an  enjoyment  rather 
than  a  burden,  by  helping  him  to  see  to  what 
it  leads,  and  by  making  it,  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not,  a  means  to  an  end  beyond  it,  the 
exertion  of  some  faculty  he  likes  to  exert, 
the  satisfaction  of  some  curiosity  he  likes  tjo 
satisfy.  We  ought  to  teach  the  whole  man, 
and  in  the  order  of  development  indicated 
by  nature;  perception,  comparison,  judg- 
ment, imagination,  taste,  and  last,  abstract 
reasoning.  Character  must  ever  remain  in 
all  and  before  all. 

We  quote  from  Dr.  Winchell's  admir- 
able address:  "Hands,  head  and  heart — 
emotions,  will  and  taste — all  have  demands 
upon  the  services  of  education.  What  man 
is — ^what  man  must  respect — what  man  needs 
to  make  him  satisfied  and  useful — these  edu- 
cation must  regard,  in  these  education  must 
give  him  furniture  and  valor  and  strength." 
N  K  School  JoumaL 
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DAY  OF  COURT  INFLUENCE. 


WM.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 


DURING  a  large  part  of  his  life  Penn  lived 
much  in  the  world,  and  was  received 
with  distinction  by  nearly  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  His  position  was  indeed  an 
uncommon  one.  Standing  aloof  from  all  in- 
trigues in  that  most  intriguing  of  courts ;  tak- 
ing no  direct  or  personal  part  in  politics  ;  a 
candidate  for  no  office ;  undesirous  of  any 
honor  or  emolument  which  court  can  bestow ; 
accustomed  from  his  youth  to  mix  freely  and 
on  equal  terms  with  the  best  society;  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
day,  yet  possessed  by  none  of  their  eager 
ambition  or  devouring  lust  of  pleasure ;  no 
man's  rival  in  love,  business,  or  gallantry, 
his  perfect  neutrality  as  to  the  great  objects  ot 
personal  and  party  strife  secured  to  him  a 
larger  share  of  intercourse  with  leading  men 
than  perliaps  any  other  individual  of  the 
time  enjoyed.  In  the  good  graces  of  the 
King,  and  particularly  favored  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  maintain  a 
high  standing  with  the  wits,  ministers,  and 
favorites  who  daily  thronged  the  galleries  of 
Whitehall;  while  beyond  that  circle  he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  men  whom  no  royal 
blandishments  could  win.  Not  only  was  he 
intimate  with  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
and  his  equally  noble  sons,  the  Earl  of  Os- 
sory  and  the  Lord  Arran,  but  also  with  the 
champion  of  Protestant  doctrine,  the  pious 
and  the  gentle  Tillotson.  His  genius  and 
his  virtues  were  equally  appreciated  by  the 
Whig  William  Lord  Russell,  the  Tory  Lord 
Hyde,  and  the  Republican  Algernon  Sidney. 
Of  other  men  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms 
of  greater  or  less  intimacy  at  this  time, 
there  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Lord  Essex,  Lord 
Churchill,  and  many  other  distinguished 
rakes,  writers,  courtiers,  and  members  of  Par- 
liament. 

Some  surprise  may  be  felt  that  a  man  of 
Penn*s  character — the  leader  of  an  unworldly 
and  ascetic  body  of  religious  enthusiasts, — 
should  be  found  living  in  a  state  of  easy  in- 
tercourse with  persons  like  George  Villiers 
and  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  his  youth  had  been  passed 
with  court  gallants,  with  wits  and  noble  gen- 
tlemen. No  harshness  had  ever  mixed  itself 
with  his  graver  moods.  Even  at  the  time 
when  he  first  changed  his  religious  views,  he 
had  exhibited  no  morbid  dislike  to  his  old 
companions;  he   still   retained    his  natural 


gayety  and  sprightliness  of  manner ;  like  his 
lather,  the  admiral,  he  enjoyed  a  joke,  and 
that  he  talked  admirably  we  know  on  no  less 
an  authority  than  that  of  Swift.  If  he  ap- 
peared to  avoid  his  early  friends,  it  was  not 
their  persons  which  he  disliked,  but  their 
vices  and  frivolities.  In  his  idea,  a  religious 
man  need  not  shun  the  streets,  the  drawing- 
room,  the  market-place ;  and  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty  as  an  individual  to  live  in,  if  not  of, 
the  world.  But  he  had  greater  objects  in 
view  in  retaining  that  place  in  society  which 
his  birth  and  early  fortunes  had  given  him : 
some  of  these  old  and  powerful  friends  were 
already  inclined  to  adopt  his  views  on  the 
great  subject  of  Toleration  to  Opinion.  .  . 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  in 
most  respects  disastrous  for  England :  un- 
blushing vice  had  reared  its  head  in  the  high- 
est places,  and  the  first  rank  of  the  peerage 
had  been  filled  with  wantons ;  the  honor  of 
the  country  had  been  sold  by  its  sworn  de- 
fender to  the  enemy  of  its  freedom  and  its 
faith ;  persecution  had  ravened  through  the 
land,  destroying  or  driving  away  the  most 
conscientious,  orderly,  and  industrious  of  the 
population.  Penn  counted  up  the  number 
of  families  ruined  for  opinion's  sake  in  the 
reign  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand.  Of 
those  who  were  arrested  and  cast  into  noi- 
some gaols,  to  rot  with  the  felon  and  the 
murderer,  not  less  than  four  .thousand  had 
actually  died  in  prison  !  By  whatever  mo- 
tive actuated,  James,  as  Duke  of  York,  had 
often  lifted  up  his  voice  against  these  atroci- 
ties ;  and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne, 
a  statement  of  the  wrongs,  in  mind,  body, 
and  estate,  endured  by  his  unoffending  sub- 
jects, was  placed  in  his  hands. 

Penn  waited  on  him  at  Whitehall  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  good-will  he  had  formerly 
professed  toward  all  conscientious  persons, 
and  to  beg  his  gracious  interference  in  be- 
half of  the  many  hundred  religious  men  and 
women  then  in  custody  for  no  civil  off*ence. 
The  King  was  extremel)^  affable.  He  spoke 
to  him  for  some  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
nobles,  with  the  old  frankness  and  cordiality 
of  the  guardian  to  his  ward ;  and  when  he 
ventured  to  refer  to  the  penal  laws  then  in 
operation,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
poor  .  Quakers  languishing  in  Marshalsea, 
Newgate,  the  Gatehouse,  and  other  prisons, 
would  find  some  relief  from  their  sufferings, 
James  took  him  into  his  private  closet,  where 
they  remained  in  conversation  some  time. 
Penn  has  preserved  the  substance  of  what 
passed.  His  Majesty  said  he  should  deal 
openly  with  his  subjects.  He  was  himself  a 
Catholic,  and  he  desired  no  peaceable  peison 
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to  be  distorbed  on  account  of  his  opinions ; 
but  he  would  defer  making  any  distinct 
promise  until  the  day  fixed  for  his  coronation, 
and  even  then  he  said  he  could  only  exercise 
his  prerogative  to  pardon  such  as  were  al- 
ready suffering  unjustly;  with  the  new  par- 
liament would  rest  the  power  legally  to  estab- 
lish liberty  of  conscience.  In  a  short  time 
James  went  beyond  these  promises.  He 
charged  the  judges  to  discourage  persecutions 
on  the  score  of  religious  differences ;  he' 
opened  the  prison  gates  to  every  person  who 
was  confined  for  refusing  to  take  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy.  Twelve  hundred 
Quakers  obtained  their  freedom  by  this  act 
of  justice.  Opinions  varied  at  that  time — 
and  vary  still — as  to  the  King's  motives  in 
issuing  these  orders.  Honest  and  simple 
men  saw  in  them  only  the  act  of  a  prince 
who  had  himself  tasted  the  bitterness  of  per- 
secution, and  was  anxious  that  it  should 
cease  in  his  dominions.  Penn  at  least  firmly 
believed  that  the  liberty  of  worship  granted 
to  all  sects  by  James  was  neither  a  delusion 
nor  a  snare. 

As  friend,  patron,  and  guardian,  the  new 
King  of  England  seemed  well  disposed  to 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  From  this 
date  until  the  retirement  of  King  James,  he 
was  at  court  almost  daily.  That  the  King, 
to  whom  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  grati- 
tude, was  inclined  in  his  heart  to  pursue  a 
wise,  tolerant  and  legal  course  with  regard 
to  religion  and  religious  liberty,  he  was  con- 
vinced ;  that  he  had  himself  some  influence 
over  the  royal  mind  he  soon  became  aware 
from  the  great  favor  shown  to  him  in  public 
and  the  many  audiences  permitted  him  in 
private.  But  the  laws  against  opinion  passed 
m  the  previous  reign,  under  which  he  had 
himself  suffered  several  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, still  existed ;  hundreds  of  poor  Quak- 
ers were  still  confined  for  tithes  or  gaoler's 
fees  which  their  consciences  would  not  suffer 
them  to  pay;  and  the  Church  party,  instead 
of  showing  a  friendly  or  tolerant  disposition 
towards  Dissenters,  proposed  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  petition  the  King  to  put 
all  the  penal  laws  against  them  into  severe 
and  immediate  execution. 

At  such  a  time  he  felt  that  Pro\'idence  had 
placed  him  near  the  throne  for  a  great  end ; 
that  upon  him  had  fallen,  in  that  violent 
time,  a  work  of  daily  mercy  and  mediation. 
He  accepted  his  position  ivith  a  full  sense  of 
its  perils  and  responsibilities ;  but  he  trusted 
to  the  sanctity  of  his  assumed  office,  "  the 
general  mediator  for  charity,"  for  a  liberal 
construction  of  his  conduct  by  every  honest 
piind.     To  him  and  to  his  people  the  ordi- 


nary laws  of  the  country  afforded  no  pro- 
tection; a  fine  or  a  fee  was  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  imprisonment  to  a  man  who  in  his 
conscience  could  not  pay  fines  or  fees.  A 
humane  judge  might  order  a  poor  wretch  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  but  then  the  gaoler  stepped 
forward  with  his  list  of  charges,  and  unless 
the  judge  were  himself  willing  to  pay  them 
out  of  his  own  purse,  the  poor  wretch  was 
sent  back  again  to  prison.  Conscience  was 
at  war  with  this  intolerant  law,  and  the  only 
hope  of  obtaining  justice,  not  to  speak  of 
mercy,  for  the  sufferers,  lay  in  the  unremitted 
exercise  of  the  royal  right  to  pardon  and  re- 
lieve. To  secure  the  constant  exercise  of 
this  power,  and  to  urge  the  King  to  estab- 
lish, not  by  proclamations  or  orders  in  coun- 
cil, but  by  a  general  act  of  Parliament,  a 
perfect  freedom  of  opinion  in  every  part  of 
his  dominions — these  were  the  objects  which 
kept  Penn  away  from  the  city  of  his  affec- 
tions and  carried  him  every  morning  to  the 
antechambers  at  Whitehall. 

He  removed  his  residence  to  Holland 
House  at  Kensington,  and  brought  his  family 
to  town.  The  house  was  large,  and  he  had 
many  visitors.  His  influence  with  the  King 
was  well  known,  and  every  man  with  a  real 
grievance  found  in  him  a  counsellor  and  a 
friend.  Envoys  were  sent  from  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  to  solicit  his  influence  in  their 
behalf;  members  of  his  own  and  other  relig- 
ious bodies  who  had  petitions  to  present 
crowded  to  his  levees;  and  sometimes  not 
less  than  two  hundred  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance at  his  hour  of  rising. 

The  accidents  of  the  time  had  driven  the 
Whigs  from  Court ;  some  into  the  retirement 
of  the  country,  others  into  positive  exile. 
Penn  sympathized  deeply  with  their  political 
ideas;  and  their  misfortunes  gave  them  a 
claim  on  his  regard,  which  he  never  trifled 
with  so  long  as  his  day  of  influence  lasted. 
Some  of  the  men  whom  he  saved  in  their 
hour  of  need,  repaid  him  in  after  times  with 
the  foulest  ingratitude,  but  there  were  noble 
exceptions.  ...  i 

Meanwhile  the  expeditions  under  Mon- 
mouth and  Argyle  had  both  failed.  These 
events  and  the  melancholy  trials  and  exe- 
cutions to  which  they  led  belong  to  the 
domain  of  general  history.  Penn's  con- 
nection with  them  was  but  slight  and  in- 
cidental ;  but  so  far  as  known  his  influence 
was  exerted  entirely  in  behalf  of  mercy,  and 
of  a  merciful  construction  of  the  law.  The 
royal  nature  was  not,  indeed,  humane — ^but 
that  so  much  blood  was  shed  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  cruel  temper  of  Jeffreys. 
The  King  was  urged  by  his  creatures  to  profit 
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by  the  blunder  which  his  enemies  had  made, 
and  allow  the  law  to  remove  from  his  path 
men  who  might  otherwise  be  troublesome — 
and  he  was  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  follow 
their  counsel.  In  these  evil  moments  it  was 
well  that  he  had  one  honest  man  occasionally 
near  his  person,  from  whose  mouth  came 
word§  of  gentleness  and  mercy.  Between 
Penn  and  Jeffreys  nature  and  events  had  in- 
terposed an  antipathy  which  no  royal  offices 
could  mitigate,  much  less  remove.  The 
Chief  Justice  was  weak,  cruel,  profligate,  ava- 
ricious, and  he  had  been  the  legal  doomsman 
6f  Algernon  Sidney.  He  was  a  man  thor- 
oughly detestable;  and  Penn  opposed  him 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  in  the  day 
of  his  bloody  triumph  loudly  accused  him  of 
being  the  caise  of  a  great  and  needless 
waste  of  human  life. 

Beyond  this  loud  and  vehement  protest, 
Pefin  had  no  power  to  go.  He  was  himself 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  court  and  min- 
fctiy.  Not  half  a  dozen  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Monmouth,  he  had  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  men  who  were  now  in 
prison :  even  by  the  reports  of  Barillon  he 
was  then  considered  as  dividing  with  Alger- 
non Sidney  the  leadership  of  all  the  turbu- 
lent reformers  in  England  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
he  gave  the  invaders  any  reason  to  believe  he 
approved  of  their  projects,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  they  regarded  him  as  a  friend  to  their 
cause,  for  in  their  plan  of  the  campaign  they 
had  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  half  dozen 
persons  who  might  be  relied  on  to  bring  over 
the  Americon  colonies  to  accept  the  Protest- 
ant revolution.  The  ministry  were  con- 
scious that  his  political  sympathies  were  not 
with  them,  and  they  professed  to  regard  him 
as  a  partisan  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In- 
deed, his  position  was  extremely  peculiar. 
Against  these  suspicions  and  misgivings  he 
had  no  protection  beyond  the  private  favor 
of  the  King :  a  favor  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  Duke  of  York's  affection  for  the  old  ad- 
miral, and  in  that  constancy  to  his  plighted 
word  which  made  the  better  side  of  his  ob- 
stinate character,  rather  than  in  any  com- 
munity of  sentiment  or  personal  attachment. 

So  far  as  was  possible  with  a  man  who  dis- 
approved of  the  King's  policy,  and  publicly 
and  privately  opposed  the  King's  ministers, 
Penn  strove  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
the  deluded  men  who  had  been  drawn  into 
rebellion.  Events  had  given  him  the  pro- 
prietorship of  a  land  which  he  had  opened 
as  a  general  asylum  for  the  oppressed  ;  and 
now  when  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to 
a  transportation  beyond  sea  for  ten  years,  he 


applied  to  have  a  few  of  them  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  climate  would  agree  with 
them,  and  their  offences  would  not  be  re-  . 
garded  as  very  heinous.  But  this  humane 
design  was  not  agreeable  to  the  King's  ad- 
visers. None  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  to 
his  colony,  or  to  any  other  settlement  where 
they  were  likely  to  be  treated  with  humanity. 

When  the  trials  in  the  country  were  over 
and' those  in  London  began,  Penn  was  still 
more  anxiously  and  incessantly  employed  in 
the  work  of  mediation.  One  lof  the  f^rst 
victims  of  royal  rigor  was  an  old  acquain- 
tance of  his  own,  Henry  Cornish,  who  was 
arrested,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  gibbeted 
in  front  of  his  own  house  in  Cheapside. 
That  Cornish  was  accused  and  sentenced  as 
the  accomplice  of  Sidney  and  Russell  was 
not  without  its  weight  with  Penn ;  but  the 
mediator  took  a  higher  view — he  declared 
his  belief  that  the  condemned  was  innocent 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  and  begged 
the  King  to  pause  ere  the  fatal  warrants  of 
execution  were  given  out.  But  his  argu- 
ments failed  to  touch  the  cold  heart  of  his 
sovereign.  Another  case  pending  at  the 
same  moment  interested  his  feelings  not  less 
strongly.  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  a  lady  of  relig- 
ious temperament  and  of  the  most  spotless 
life,  whose  time  and  fortune  had  been  spent 
in  visiting  prisons  and  relieving  the  wretched, 
had  in  a  moment  of  compassion  given  the 
shelter  of  her  house  to  one  of  the  fugitive 
rebels;  but  as  the  government  declared  its 
determination  to  punish  those  who  harbored 
traitors  with  as  much  severity  as  the  traitors 
themselves,  the  vile  scoundrel  informed 
against  his  humane  protectress,  and  she  was 
therefore  arrested,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive  at  Tyburn.  For 
her  Penn  also  interceded — but  in  vain. 

Both  these  victims  suffered  on  the  same 
day.  Penn  stood  near  Cornish  to  the  last — 
and  vindicated  his  memory  after  death. 
The  creatures  of  the  court,  annoyed  at  the 
indignant  bearing  of  the  city  merchant  on 
the  scaffold,  gave  out  ,that  he  was  drunk. 
Penn  repelled  the  accusation  with  scorn  :  he 
said  he  could  see  nothing  in  his  conduct  but 
the  natural  indignation  of  an  Englishman 
about  to  be  murdered  by  form  of  law.  From 
this  melancholy  scene  he  went  to  Tyburn. 
The  poor  lady  met  her  fate  with  calmness 
and  resignation.  She  had  obeyed  the  mer- 
ciful promptings  of  her  heart  in  sheltering  a 
fellow-creature  from  the  blood- hounds  of  the 
law ;  and  when  grave  judges  pronounced  this 
a  crime  worthy  of  fire  and  fagot,  she  submit- 
ted to  the  King's  pleasure  in  silence.  As 
she  arranged  the  straw  about  her  feet,  that 
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the  flame  might  do  its  work  more  quickly, 
the  whole  concourse  of  spectators  burst  into 
tears,  To  the  last  she  asserted  her  inno- 
cence, her  loyalty,  her  respect  for  the  laws. 
But  she  did  not  repent  of  what  she  had  done. 
The  cause  in  which  she  suffered  was,  she 
said,  the  cause  of  humanity — tlie  cause  of 
God.  As  the  fagots  were  kindling,  a  storm 
arose  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since 
the  eventful  night  of  Cromwell's  death; — 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  war  of  the  elements, 
and  the  still  more  fearful  strife  of  human  pas- 
sions, expired  the  unfortunate  woman,  who 
in  happier  times  might  have  left  behind  her 
the  reputation  of  an  Elizabeth  Fry. 

Penn  was  able,  when  he  after^vards  pleaded 
with  his  sovereign  for  mercy,  to  quote  these 
instances  of  persons  who  had  gone  down  to 
the  grave  protesting  their  innocence ;  it  was 
for  this  purpose  that  he  attended  the  execu- 
tions. His  representations  had  their  effect 
in  softening  what  James  thought  the  inflexi- 
ble justice  of  his  own  nature.  Some  slight 
reparation  was  made  to  Cornish ;  his  muti- 
lated and  scattered  limbs  were  gathered  and 
restored  to  his  relatives ;  and  the  infamous 
scoundrel  who  had  sworn  away  his  life  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  But 
the  mediator  bought  these  charities  at  a  con- 
siderable risk.  The  minister  disliked  his  hu- 
mane interference  with  public  business ;  and 
to  punish  his  presumption  they  contrived  not 
only  to  postpone  the  form  of  his  legal  inves- 
titure with  the  Delaware  province — though, 
as  he  enjoyed  it  in  fact,  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  withhold  ing  it — ^but,  under  pretence 
of  a  general  measure  of  reform  for  the  colon- 
ies, gave  orders  to  the  crown  lawyers  to  issue 
a  quo  warranto  against  his  i)rovince  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  proceed  with  such  vigor  as  to 
compel  him  to  vacate  his  charter.  This 
mischief,  however,  was  soon  arrested.  James 
was  then  staying  at  Windsor  Castle  ;  but  in 
less  than  a  week,  by  his  special  command, 
Lord  Sunderland  wrote  to  the  Attorney- 
General  to  suspend  proceedings  until  further 
orders.     These  orders  were  never  issued. 

The  King  evidently  listened  to  Penn's 
counsels  with  interest,,  even  where  his  own 
temper  forbade  him  to  follow  them, — for  his 
manner  was  soft  and  winning,  and  he  had  not 
only  clearer  ideas  but  far  more  wit  and  scholar- 
ship than  the  majority  of  those  who  thronged 
the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  His  opportuni- 
ties were  nobly  employed.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  old  gratitude  of  the 
ward  to  his  guardian  was  the  only  sentiment 
that  attached  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
to  his  sovereign.  They  had,  apparently  at 
at  least,  one  great  political  object  in  com- 


mon : — they  both  sought  to  establish  Liberty 
of  Conscience  for  all  Englishmen !  Penn 
believed  the  King  sincere  when  he  declared  * 
himself  opposed  to  every  kind  of  religious 
tests  and  to  every  species  of  penal  laws ;  and, 
though  it  became  the  fashion  after  the  Revo- 
lution to  consider  this  apparent  liberality  in 
matters  of  conscience  to  be  a  mere  Jesuit- 
ical feint  tp  engage  the  unwary  to  support 
his  policy  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  abund- 
ant evidence  remains  to  show  that  this  waa 
not  the  case.  That  this  protection  was 
often  extended  to  other  nonconformists,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  body,  is  beyond  question. 
The  council  books  teem  with  examples. 

Few  men  despised  clamor  and  false  repre- 
sentation more  tJian  Penn,  but  he  thought  it 
time  to  speak  out  when  those  who  should 
have  known  him  better  were  laid  to  counte- 
nance such  reports.  He  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  manly  complaint  to  his  old  friend.  Dr. 
Tillotson,  who  was  quoted  in  support  of 
these  statements.  He  was  grieved,  he  said, 
to  hear  the  re[)orts  in  question,  whether  it 
was  the  public  which  abused  Tillotson  or 
Tillotson  who  had  misunderstood  him.  He 
would  only  say,  for  he  could  not  join 
in  a  cry  to  ruin  those  he  differed  with,  that 
he  abhorred  two  principles  in  religion,  and 
pitied  those  who  held  them — obedience  on 
mere  authority  without  conviction,  and  per- 
secution of  man  on  pretence  of  serving  God. 
He  thought  union  was  best  when  the  truth 
was  clear;  where  not,  charity.  He  entirdy 
agreed  with  Hooker,  that  a  few  words  spoken 
with  meekness,  humility  and  love  are  worth 
whole  volumes  of  controversy — ^which  com- 
monly destroys  charity,  the  best  part  of  re- 
ligion. Tillotson  replied  without  reserve, 
convinced  that  the  reports  were  slanderous. 

Meantime,  he  pursued  his  own  course. 
Every  month  growing  less  hopeful  of  the  fu- 
ture, he  would  gladly  Jiave  returned  to  his 
colony,  had  he  considered  merely  his  own 
ease ;  but  the  King  pressed  him  to  remain  in 
England  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
legally  and  firmly  established  freedom  of 
thought.  His  heart  yearned  for  the  other 
world.  The  repose  of  the  Delaware,  the  ris- 
ing greatness  of  Philadelphia,  haunted  his 
dreams  and  mingled  with  the  scenes  of  his 
daily  life.  The  favor  of  the  King  had  pow- 
erful drawbacks  in  the  envy  and  suspicion 
with  which  he  was  regarded  ;  and  he  longed 
to  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  court 
into  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  But  a 
stem  sense  of  duty  kept  hun  in  England. 
By  speech  and  writing,  by  his  influence  with 
the  great,  and  by  his  power  with  Dissenters, 
he  worked  day  and  night  to  accomplish  the 
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great  task.  The  chief  obstacle  was  the  mu- 
tual ignorance  and  bigotry  of  court  and  par- 
liament,— and  he  strove  to  enlighten  them 
on  the  policy  of  toleration.  The  '*Persua-- 
sive  to  Moderation  "  is  an  able  and  learned 
history  of  opinion  and  experiment  on  the 
subject.  He  called  history  to  witness — he 
quoted  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  ex- 
periences of  time,  in  support  of  his  argument. 
The  paper  was  addressed  to  the  King  and 
council;  it  created  a  sensation,  and  con- 
tributed to  procure  that  general  pardon 
which  set  some  thousands  of  prisoners  for 
conscience*  sake — including  twelve  or  thir- 
teen hundred  Quakers — ^at  liberty.  Still  this 
act  of  grace  was  due  only  to  the  will  of  the 
monarch ;  the  penal  laws  remained  in  force ; 
the  poor  sufferers  were  liable  to  be  seized 
again  for  the  same  offences,  and  again  sent 
to  gaol. 

As  envoy  to  the  Hague,  Penn  was  in- 
structed to  make  the  most  liberal  proposals, 
— ^if  William  of  Orange  would  aid  in  pass- 
ing an  Act  of  Toleration  for  all  creeds  and 
opinions — to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  hated 
tests.  James  promised  to  consult  his  son-in- 
law  in  everything,  and  to  put  his  friends  in 
the  highest  places.  The  prince  remained 
inflexible.  He  would  consent  to  an  Act  of 
Toleration,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  a 
repeal  of  the  tests — the  bulwarks  of  the 
Church  1  While  at  the  court  of  Holland, 
Penn  mixed  freely  with  the  exiles  who 
thronged  the  streets — the  old  comrades  of 
Sidney  and  Argyle ;  he  studied  their  views 
with  much  interest,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  their  miseries. 

But  his  hopes  turned  more  and  more  to- 
wards Pennsylvania.  There  he  had  secured 
a  home  for  the  oppressed.  Time,  he  knew, 
would  make  it  a  great  nation.  He  would 
help  on  the  good  work  as  fast  as  he  might  be 
able.  So,  having  finished  his  business  at  the 
Hague,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
engaged  the  celebrated  Wilhelm  Sewell — an 
old  friend  and  correspondent — to  translate 
his  account  of  Pennsylvania  into  Flemish,  and 
circulate  it  among  the  able  and  industrious 
fJEirmers  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  travelled 
through  Holland  and  into  the  Rhineland, 
bearing  with  him  everywhere  the  glad 
tidings  that  a  land  of  freemen  had  sprung  up 
in  the  New  World,  where  every  man  enjoyed 
his  full  share  of  political  power,  and  every 
class  of  opinions  was  respected.^  To  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Upper  Rhine  he  could  report  the 
success  of  the  German  colony.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Philadelphia  their  countrymen 
had  built  a  town,  which,  in  affectionate  re- 
jnembrance   of  the  ^  fatherland,    they  had 


called  Germantown.  It  was  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  district ;  on  the  spot 
were  a  number  of  fresh  springs ;  in  the  vi- 
cinity were  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut  trees 
in  abundance ;  and  the  surrounding  country 
was  not  only  in  places  favorable  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  but  it  everywhere  afforded 
excellent  and  plentiful  pasturage  for  their 
cattle. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  appealed  to 
the  King  and  council  in  behalf  of  the  exiles. 
There  were  two  classes  of  English  in  Hol- 
land. The  most  numerous  was  that  of  po- 
litical offenders.  At  first  Penn  tried  to  ob- 
tain a  general  pardon;  but  of  this  James 
would  not  hear.  To  individual  cases  he  was 
open,  and  several  pardons  were  obtained 
from  him  in  his  more  gracious  moods.  But 
there  were  many  who  had  merely  fled  away 
from  religious  persecution ;  and  he  reminded 
James  that  it  would  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  gracious  intentions  he  had  formed, 
to  offer  these  men  an  indemnity  and  recall. 
Thus  pressed,  the  King  issued  an  order  to 
that  effect,  and  a  great  number  of  persons, 
who  had  not  been  engaged  in  treasonable 
acts  against  the  government,  returned  to 
their  homes  and  families.  The  indemnity 
was  traced  entirely  to  the  influence  of  Penn ; 
and  the  posterity  of  some  of  the  men  whom  it 
restored  to  their  country  cherished  for  many 
years  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  services. 

In  the  very  height  of  his  courtly  greatness, 
he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  in 
terms  which  no  one  can  mistake.  The  Lord 
only,  he  said,  knew  the  sorrow,  the  expense, 
the  hazard  of  his  absence  from  the  colony : 
but  his  prayers  were  poured  out  fervently 
and  with  a  prostrate  soul  to  Him  for  aid  to 
return  to  that  beloved  country  where  he  was 
anxious  to  live  and  die.  But  the  King 
pressed  him  to  remain  in  England.  He  de- 
c^^ed  himself  resolved  to  establish  tolera- 
tion and  to  abolish  the  Test  Act ;  in  which 
good  work,  he  said,  he  should  have  to  rely 
much  on  his  help  Ind  counsel.  Though  his 
own  affairs  were  getting  daily  more  and  more 
confused  by  his  absence  from  Pennsylvania, 
he  could  not  desert  the  headstrong  reformer 
in  his  hour  of  need. 

Not  satisfied  with  private  mediation,  he 
took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  the  elaborate  and 
masterly  pamphlet,  "Good  Advice  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Dissenters,"  in  which  he 
showed  the  wisdom  and  policy,  as  well  as 
Christian  duty,  of  repealing  the  Test  Acts 
and  penal  laws  against  opinion.  He  ad- 
mitted frankly,  that  if  he  had  to  choose  a 
State  Church,  he  would  prefer  the  one  that 
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was  by  law  established  to  either  a  Catholic, 
a  Presbyterian,  or  any  other.  But  he. re- 
jected the  idea  of  its  being  necessary  to  have 
a  supreme  and  intolerant  Church.  Opinion 
ought  to  be  free ;  though  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  a  proper  respect  should  be  paid 
by  small  bodies  of  sectaries  to  the  national 
feeling. 

In  April  of  this  eventful  year  James  again 
renewed  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ;  in 
the  November  following  he  promised  that 
Parliament  should  meet;  and  Penn  fondly 
hoped  that  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses 
would  then  be  obtained  for  this  righteous 
law.  But  before  that  day  arrived  his  sover- 
eign was  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land.  In  his 
misplaced  confidence,  an  Order  in  Council 
had  been  issued  at  the  same  time  as  the 
royal  Declaration  commanding  it  to  be  read 
in  all  churches.  Penn  opposed  this  insane 
proceeding;  but  nothing  could  now  save  the 
mfatuated  monarch.  Bancroft  and  six  of 
the  bishops  opposed  this  order;  they  had 
now  found  out  the  folly  of  their  own  doc- 
trine of  obedience,  and  the  ministry  com- 
mitted them  to  the  Tower.  Penn  saw  that 
this  was  the  crisis  of  the  question.  In  spite 
of  the  decision  of  the  judges,  he  had  doubts 
as  to  the  King's  right  to  suspend  the  penal 
laws  without  consent  of  Parliament :  and  he 
struggled  to  bring  more  liberal  councillors 
into  office.  For  a  moment  James  inclined 
to  adopt  his  views.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  born,  he  urged  the  King  to  seize 
that  gracious  opportunity  to  set  the  prelates 
at  liberty,  and  pronounce  a  general  pardon 
for  the  exiles.  But  an  evil  genius  overruled 
these  sagacious  councils.  The  bishops  were 
tried  and  acquitted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  country.  That  was  the  first  act  of  the 
Revolution.  Then  William  came  over — the 
professed  friends  of  James  abandoned  him  in 
his  hour  of  peril — ^and  finding  treason  in  riie 
court,  in  the  camp,  and  in  his  own  family, 
he  fled  before  the  menaces  of  his  son-in-law 
into  France. 

That  these  events  were  a  source  of  pain 
and  anxiety  to  Penn  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
James  had  been  throughout  a  kind  and  in- 
dulgent guardian.  He  had  rescued  him 
from  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower,  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  had  made 
over  to  him  in  the  first  instance  the  territor- 
ies of  the  Delaware.  He  had  interposed  in 
the  dispute  with  Baltimore,  and  procured 
for  him  a  favorable  settlement  of  that  trou- 
blesome claim.  Two  years  before  his  down- 
fall, when  the  minister  of  the  day  had  issued 
writs  of  quo  warranto  against  the  proprietors 
of   Connecticut,    Pennsylvania,    Maryland, 


Rhode  Island,  the  Jerseys,  Carolina,  and 
the  Bahama  Islands,  he  interposed  his  good 
offices  and  commanded  Sunderland  to  strike 
the  name  of  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  list  of 
condemned  provinces. 

As  a  Quaker  and  a  Democrat,  Penn  of 
course  had  no  sympathy  with  the  political 
opinions  of  the  King.  When  James  was 
put  under  arrest  at  Feversham,  he  was  in- 
formed among  other  disasters  that  Penn  had 
been  seized :  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it,  but 
he  was  sure  that  no  serious  charge  could  be 
urged  against  him.  His  part  had  been  open 
and  consistent.  He  had  done  his  utmost  to 
prevent  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  a  revo- 
lution ;  and  it  was  not  without  deep  anxiety 
that  he  saw  the  change  of  rulers.  He  be- 
lieved James  to  be  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
establish  freedom  of  opinion ;  and  as  things 
then  stood  in  England,  this  freedom  was  of 
far  greater  importance  than  any  question 
which  could  seriously  arise  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  royal  prerogative. 

The  advance  of  William  and  the  King's 
flight  were  the  signals  for  a  general  move- 
ment. The  tools,  the  favorites,  the  friends, 
the  ministers  of  James,  all  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  from  public  notice.  Curious 
were  the  means  of  escape,  and  ludicrous  the 
incidents  attending  it  in  many  instances. 
The  redoubtable  Jeffreys  tried  to  escape  in 
the  dress  of  a  common  sailor;  the  subtle  and 
intriguing  Sunderland  quitted  his  country  in 
his  wife's  cap  and  petticoat.  Of  the  men 
who  had  stood  near  the  throne  for  the  last 
three  years  and  a  half,  Penn  was  almost  the 
oijly  one  who  remained  in  London.  Con- 
scious of  no  crime,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  entreaty  of  his  friends  to  provide  for 
his  personal  safety  by  flight.  They  urged — 
and  with  reason — that  he  had  been  too  inti- 
mate with  the  late  King  to  escape  suspicion 
under  the  new  reign ;  and,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  follow  James  into  France,  he  had 
still  an  honorable  refuge  open  to  him  in 
America,  where  he  might  remain  in  peace  until 
the  first  heat  of  party  vengeance  had  abated. 

But  he  would  not  cliange  his  own  straight 
course.  He  said  he  had  done  nothing  but 
what  in  his  belief  was  for  the  honor  and  good 
of  England, — ^and  he  was  not  afraid  to  an- 
swer for  it  before  all  the  princes  in  the  world. 
He  would  not  change  his  lodgings  even;  or 
keep  in  the  shade  more  than  he  had  done  in 
his  day  of  favor.  As  in  the  time  of  the  late 
King,  he  appeared  daily  at  Whitehall ;  which 
bold  and  open  conduct  soon  provoked  in- 
quiry. Soon  he  was  put  under  arrest  in  se- 
curity to  the  amount  of  ;;^6,ooo.  Again 
and  again  he  was  subjected  to  the  annoyance 
of  arrest,  and  as  often  discharged. 
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NIGHT  before  last  I  heard  at  regular  in- 
tervals the  hammer  of  the  tester  on  the 
iron  wheels,  trying  them  to  see  if  all  was 
right  and  the  train  could  safely  move  on  to 
the  terminus  of  the  line.  I  thmk  it  is  well 
for  us  to  test  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  pro- 
gress in  the  same  way,  to  see  in  what  condi- 
tion we  are,  and  whether  we  can  move  on 
safely  toward  the  future. 

Our  forefathers  founded  this  Republic 
upon  the  basis  of  a  common  school  for  every 
child.  The  scheme  was  grand  in  concep- 
tion, because  new.  It  had  never  been  tried 
before,  and  has  never  been  tried  in  the  same 
way  since,  except  among  us.  The  boasted 
schools  of  Germany — as  good  as  our  own — 
are  not  free  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They 
are  stratified  according  to  the  gradations  of 
society,  and  are  intended  and  constructed 
for  the  foundations  of  monarchy.  Our  free 
schools,  where  the  children  of  all  classes  are 
brought  together  on  one  level  of  equality, 
are  the  proper  foundation  for  republican 
institutions.  Only  where  the  organic  life 
of  a  people  flows  freely  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  is  there  a  true  free  school ;  and 
our  fathers  builded  '  *  better  than  they  knew, '  * 
when  they  laid  this  grandest  foundation  of 
free  government. 

The  reformer  who  decries  or  ignores  the 
past  makes  a  mistake.  Only  by  inheritance 
have  we  the  wherewith  to  build.  There  is 
a  true  conservatism  which  takes  what  the 
past  has  created,  and  on  it  builds  the  future 
— it  is  a  false  and  spurious  conservatism  that 
holds  fast  to  whatever  is  old  because  it  is  old, 
and  consequently  fails  to  grow. 

Now,  our  schools  demand  that  their 
300,000  teachers  shall  be  trained,  skillful 
workers.  Where  shall  such  be  found  ?  Sup- 
pose that  to-day  there  should  be  a  popular 
demand  for  a  scientific  road-builder  in  every 
township,  how  would  it  be  met? — why, 
there  would  not  be  enough  competent  men 
in  the  whole  country  to  supply  a  single  State. 
So^it  has  been  with  the  schools  —  trained 
teachers  could  not  be  found,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  them  untrained ;  and  noble 
work  these  honest-hearted  workers  have 
done. 

The  Normal  School  plan  was  a  progressive 

♦Address  delivered  November  18,  1882,  at  Lan- 
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Step,  in  that  by  it  the  State  recognized  a 
Science  of  Teaching;  but  the  conditions 
were  very  limited.  The  pupils  of  necessity 
had  to  be  taken  largely  as  they  came  up 
from  the  common  schools ;  their  academic 
qualifications  were  poor,  and  the  Normal 
schools  were  obliged  to  spend  the  time  upon 
the  common  branches,  which  should  have 
been  given  to  scientific  training ;  and  so  the 
pupil  is  not  much  more  than  prepared  to 
receive  the  philosophy  of  education  when 
he  leaves  the  Normal  school  to  become  a 
teacher.  I  have  seen  Normal  teachers  who 
responded  to  criticism  or  suggestion  with 
that  smile  of  superiority  which  is  so  blight- 
ing to  a  modest  man,  and  which  told  of 
their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  any  given  subject,  and  put 
it  in  diagram  form  on  the  blackboard  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  There  are  such  teachers  and 
such  Normal  schools :  schools  which  develop 
a  self-confidence  and  self-conceit  that  simply 
puts  a  barrier  between  the  teacher  and  knowl- 
edge, by  making  him  believe  that  he  knows 
everything.  But  the  best  outcome  of  the  true 
Normal  school  should  be  the  attitude  of  its 
pupils  toward  knowledge  —  an  attitude  of 
humility  before  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
the  teacher  —  a  spirit  that  sa)rs,  "I  dotCt 
know,  but  I  want  to  know,' '  that  with  steady 
work,  and  prayer  to  God,  and  realization  of 
the  immortal  destinies  committed  to  their 
care,  *'work  out  their  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling."  The  Normal  school 
which  develops  such  a  spirit  is  doing  a  grand 
work;  but  if,  instead,  it  fosters  sel^conceit, 
its  pupils  are  injured  irreparably. 

There  is  a  marked  line  all  along  the  course 
of  history  between  those  who  followed  tra- 
dition and  those  who  followed  science.  The 
history  of  medicine  is  a  marked  illustration. 
Before  the  time  of  Harvey,  there  was  only 
tradition,  and  medicine  was  mere  empiricism 
— it  was  "hit  or  miss,**  chiefly  miss — but 
after  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  scientific  methods  were  evolved  with 
the  grandest  results.  In  other  directions 
the  same  progress  has  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  scientific  methods.  In  the  last  forty 
years,  thought  concretely  expressed  in  ma- 
chinery has  revolutionized  the  world.  Now 
you  ask,  why  has  not  the  application  of  the 
science  of  teaching  produced  like  changes 
in  our  schools ;  for  that  it  has  not,  will  be 
generally  conceded.  I  will  not  stop  to  argue 
that  there  is  a  science  of  the  development 
of  thought.  Of  course  we  do  not  claim  that 
it  is  an  exact  science — ^all  the  mental  laws 
have  not  been  discovered:  this,  however, 
is  true  of  every  science — none  is  complete. 
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I  have  not  time  to  quarrel  with  those  who 
say  there  is  no  more  than  a  philosophy  of 
teaching.  But  there  are  certainly  some  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  agree  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  subject.  What  changes  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  application  of  these 
principles,  and  the  consequent  change  from 
traditional  to  scientific  methods  ?  Is  it  not 
fair  to  expect  that  they  would  be  analogous 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  in  other  di- 
rections ? — ^analogous,  not  identical ;  for  we 
cannot  expect  results  so  quickly.  Why? 
Because  when  an  Edison  or  a  Howe,  by 
years  of  study,  has  perfected  a  mechanical 
mvention,  it  is  at  once  ready  for  everybody's 
use :  but  with  teaching  it  is  different — the 
science  must  be  discovered  by  each  individ- 
ual teacher  who  is  to  apply  it,  so  that  in- 
stead of  one  Howe  or  Edison,  we  must  have 
a  host  of  great  inventors.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  our  progress  is  slow;  and  when 
all  is  considered,  we  have  done  well — but 
what  of  the  future  ?  Let  us  apply  a  test  or 
two. 

We  will  take  a  principle  upon  which  we 
are  all  agreed — one  that  was  formulated  by 
old  Comenius — **  Things  that  have  to  be 
done  should  be  learned  by  doing  them.'*  In 
the  mechanical  world  the  principle  is  applied. 
We  do  not  keep  an  apprentice  studying  the 
theory  of  shoemaking  or  house-huilding  for 
the  whole  term,  and  then  send  him  out  to 
make  shoes  or  build  houses — he  learns  to  do 
things  by  doing  them :  but  how  is  it  in  the 
schools?  Why,  we  have  been  for  forty  years 
inventing  ways  to  have  children  learn  to  do 
one  thing  by  doing  something  else !  Do 
you  think  I  exaggerate  ?     Let  us  see. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  we  teach  not  the 
science  of  numbers,  but  figures.  Go  into 
any  average  school,  and  ask  to  be  shown  a 
number,  and  the  child  will  go  to  the  board 
and  write  a  figure  ;  ask  for  a  fraction,  and 
he  will  write  **^" — which  is  no  more  a 
fraction  than  the  word  '*  hat"  is  a  hat.  We 
teach  figures,  and  the  bright  children  apply 
them  to  numbers.  I  have  given  to  pupils 
who  had  been  nine  years  in  school  this  ex- 
ample : 

I  have  a  cord  of  wood,  sticks  four  feet  long, 
to  be  cut  into  three  lengths  for  a  stove,  for  which 
I  pay  $2  ;  if  I  want  another  cord  cut  into  four 
lengths,  how  much  proportionately  should  I 
pay? 

And  they  with  edifying  unanimity  answered 
$2.66^ — ^which  is  wrong,  of  course.  If  I 
pay  two  dollars  for  two  cuts,  three  cuts  are 
worth  three  dollars;  but  the  children  didn't 
Mnk — they  used  figures. 

Then  we  teach  what  we    call  .English 


grammar.  Now  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Greek  grammar,  and  Latin  grammar,  and 
German  grammar ;  but  there  is  no  science  oi 
the  English  language  worth  mentioning 
(since  William  the  Conqueror  smashed  the 
Saxon),  and  what  there  is  can  be  taught  to 
a  High  school  pupil  in  a  week  or  two.  But 
some  man  unfortunately  tried  to  make  an 
English  grainmar  on  the  Latin  plan;  and 
ever  since  they  have  been  making  it  more 
and  more  complicated,  and  we  have  gone  on 
teaching  what  is  called  English  grammar, 
and  pretends  to  teach  the  child  to  "  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  correctly" 
— we  all  know  how  it  does  it.  Here  again 
directors  are  paying  millions  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  do  one  thing  by  doing  something 
else.  What  shall  we  do  about  it?  Why, 
apply  our  principle :  let  the  cnild  learn  to 
talk  by  talking,  and  to  write  by  writing,  and 
to  compose  by  composing — that  is  all. 

The  great  object  of  the  school  should  be 
to  train  their  pupils  for  work — real  wDrk ; 
and  you  can't  do  this  by  trying  to  learn  one 
thing  by  doing  something  else — there  is  no 
life  in  that,  and  your  scholars  become  dull, 
and  you  try  to  stimulate  them  by  emulation, 
and  don't  succeed  any  better  than  the  man 
who  tried  to  feed  his  horse  on  sawdust.  The 
outcome  of  your  artificial  methods  is  a  class 
of  young  people  who  are  beneath — not 
above — manual  labor,  and  are  chiefly  anxious 
to  find  places  where  there  is  not  much  work. 
Why  ?  Because  you  never  taught  them  to 
love  work — you  made  work  drudgery.  Try 
the  other  plan.  Set  them  to  doing  real 
things,  and  see  what  life  and  soul  and 
energy  and  power  there  will  be  in  your 
school-room. 

The  crying  want  of  the  time  is  men  and 
women  who  can  do.  Daily  there  come  to 
my  desk  applications  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  offering  large  salaries — ^and 
I  cannot  fill  them.  The  great  railroads  find 
the  same  difficulty  in  filling  responsible 
places.  Why?  Because  our  youth  are  fed 
on  unsubstantial  seeming  instead  of  real 
things,  and  have  never  been  taught  to  work. 
We  have  all  seen  the  young  man  come  from 
college  clothed  in  all  the  panoply  of  words, 
and  at  the  first  spear-thrust  of  reality  the 
armor  falls  away  and  leaves  him  naked  be- 
fore the  world. 

Now,  the  science  of  teaching  regards  the 
school  as  a  workshop  where  the  child  shall 
be  trained  to  work,  to  /ove  work,  to  work 
systematically  and  intelligently;  so  that 
whether  he  manages  a  railroad,  or  builds  a 
house,  or  saws  off  the  limb  of  a  tree,  he 
works  with  brain  as  well  as  hand.     Is  not 
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that  "practical?"  Try  it,  gentlemen  Di- 
rectors, and  see  the  results. 

Pestalozzi,  whose  name  has  become  im- 
mortal, was  not  a  highly-educated  man,  but 
he  discovered  a  mighty  secret.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  his 
country,  and  finding  that  the  sword  prom- 
ised no  remedy,  he  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  found  it  in  the  faulty  education 
of  the  children.  They  went  to  school,  and 
learned  the  catechism,  and  recited  words 
out  of  books,  and  that  was  all.  Then  he 
wrought  out  this  great  discovery — "  Things 
must  come  before  words — thoughts  must  come 
from  live  things.''  By  this  discovery  he  did 
more  for  Europe  than  any  other  single  man 
— simply  by  teaching  children  to  use  their 
eyes. 

Have  we  profited  by  that  discovery?  Do 
you  always  teach  things  before  words  f  Sup- 
pose when  you  open  your  schools  next  Mon- 
day morning,  you  write  that  one  sentence, 
"Things  must  come  before  words,"  on 
your  blackboard,  and  try  not  to  violate  it 
for  one  day.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  seem 
to  have  passed  by  one  great  leap  into  a  bet- 
ter world;  you  will  be  happy  men  and 
women,  and  your  pupils  will  be  happy  chil- 
dren. 

**  Things  before  words — facts  before  gen- 
eralizations." How  are  these  principles 
recognized  by  the  text-books  ?  We  open  a 
geography,  and  in  the  very  first  sentence 
we  find  a  definition — ?l  generalization  ;  and 
so  it  goes  on,  pages  at  a  time.  The  child 
learns  all  this — learns  the  words,  and  works 
his  jaws  in  repeating  them,  and  they  mean 
nothing  whatever  to  him — happily  Provi- 
dence has  ordained  that  he  may  forget  them 
easily.  Before  he  can  reach  those  defini- 
tions understandingly,  a  long  process  must 
be  gone  through ;  but  the  book  gives  the  de- 
finition first.  I  went  into  a  school  one  day 
and  put  the  question — **  Children,  did  you 
ever  see  a  peninsula?"  No,  they  had  never 
seen  one — seemed  to  think  it  unreasonable 
to  ask  them,  as  if  one  ought  to  be  about  a 
hundred  years  old  to  see  such  a  wonderful 
sight — ^and  yet  four-fifths  of  them  were 
bom  on  the  beautiful  peninsula  where  the 
school-house  stood. 

So  Directors  are  paying  their  money  for 
the  teaching  of  mere  empty  words,  that  pre- 
tend to  describe  things,  when  we  ought  to 
show  our  children  the  things  themselves. 
We  teach  in  this  way,  simply  because  it  is 
the  traditional  method — like  the  man  who 
carried  his  grain  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and 
a  stone  in  the  other  to  balance  it,  because 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  done  it,  and 


what  was  good  enough  for  them  was  good 
enough  for  him,  and  he  "guessed  he  knew 
his  own  business,  and  nobody  should  teach 
him  to  carry  grain  to  mill." 

Another  principle :  The  mind  grows  by  its 
own  activity,  and  in  no  other  way.  We  can 
only  assist ;  we  cannot  make  it  grow.  How 
do  we  recognize  this  fact  in  our  schools?  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  young  teacher,  how 
I  used  to  explain  everything,  and  how  I  ex- 
plained most  what  I  knew  least !  I  used  to 
explain  division  of  fractions  very  lucidly 
when  I  didn't  understand  it — ^and  I  never 
did  understand  it  until  I  learned  with  actual 
things.  All  this  explanation  is  simply  de- 
priving the  child  of  his  chance  to  grow. 
The  best  expression  of  mental  activity  is 
when  the  child. says  "Don't  do  that  for  me 
— let  me  do  it."  The  more  we  pour  in,  the 
weaker  they  become.  What  we  want  is  to 
develop  power — yet  we  do  their  work,  while 
they  sit  helpless.  Would  you  train  an 
athlete  by  lifting  all  his  burdens  for  him,  and 
then  send  him  forth  to  win  the  race  ?  Why 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  child's  mind? 
You  now  understand  why  I  say  that  the  only 
true  arithmetic  would  be  one  that  should  have 
neither  rule,  explanation  nor  definition  in 
it. 

The  thing  that  is  near  is  the  thing  to 
teach.  You  sometimes  hear  a  teacher  com- 
plaining that  she  can  do  little  or  nothing 
because  she  has  no  apparatus.  This  is 
another  of  the  chains  of  the  old  education. 
Have  we  not  pebbles,  and  shells,  and  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  the  free  skies?  If  there  is 
absolutely  no  apparatus  save  the  ordinary 
country  surroundings,  these  are  enough  for 
the  true  teacher.  The  good  teacher  is  the 
one  who  appreciates  the  value  and  feels  the 
power  of  the  near;  for  out  of  the  seen,  the 
unseen  njust  come.  To  be  sure,  some  will 
say,  "We  are  opposed  to  this — these  new- 
fangled ways  are  all  bosh. ' '  Yet  they  ride 
in  the  cars,  and  have  the  electric  light  before 
their  doors ;  they  are  progressive  in  that  line 
of  applied  science ;  but  they  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  science  of  teaching  applied  would 
produce  commensurate  results.  They  say, 
"Those  things  are  practical,  but  these  edu- 
cational theories  are  visionary."  Yet  the 
things  of  which  we  are  most  i^orant,  as 
regards  the  teaching  in  our  schools,  are  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  food 
we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear — in  short,  that 
which  touches  us  most  closely  on  every  side. 
The  true  teacher,  the  one  who  is  trying  to 
learn  to  teach,  uses  these  things ;  and  so  the 
thought  of  God  in  nature  becomes  the 
thought  of  the  child — and  the  revelation  of 
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God  in  nature  works  out  through  the  child 
a  true  civilization. 

Work  can  be  made  attractive.  For  great 
success  the  worker  must  love  his  work;  it 
must  not  be  drudgery  to  him.  Give  the 
child  real  things,  and  he  will  love  to  work, 
and  you  will  not  need  the  ratan  and  the 
ferule,  nor  the  compulsory  truant  law,  nor 
yet  undue  stimulus  of  emulation.  I  do  not 
believe  in  compelling  children  to  school, 
unless  you'  have  something  good  and  pleas- 
ant there  for  them ;  and  if  you  have  that, 
the  attraction  makes  compulsion  unneces- 
sary. I  have  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
poorest  children  to  be  found  anywhere ;  yet 
in  the  very  slums  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
and  superstition  they  make  me  welcome  \  the 
children  are  all  our  friends,  because  they 
know  we  bring  them  good.  And  this  is  the 
glory  of  our  work,  that  we  are  trying  to 
make  of  these  children,  notwithstanding 
such  surroundings,  men  who  will  be  an 
honor  to  the  republic — voters  who  cannot 
be  bought  for  two  dollars  apiece. 

And  we  are  doing  it !  I  tell  you,  teachers, 
that  real  teaching  eliminates  the  bad  boys 
and  girls — they  are  all  good.  Under  such 
teaching,  goodness  takes  the  place  of  vice — 
all  good  teaching  develops  moral  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  bad  teaching  has  an 
element  of -immorality  in  it :  we  have  seen 
that  it  unfits  for  work,  and  idleness  means 
vice.  I  believe  that  the  teaching  of  the 
lowest  primary  schools,  if  well  done,  is  the 
highest  work  on  earth. 

And  now,  teachers,  shall  we  not  begin  to 
do  well,  and  apply  these  principles  to  our 
work?  If  we  and  our  successors  would  do 
this,  in  a  century  there  would  be  a  revolution 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  greater 
and  more  beneficent  than  the  physical  one 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Shall  v^e  not  do 
it  ?  The  work  cannot  be  done  quickly,  but 
we  can  do  our  share  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  glorious  future. 

What  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  reform  ?  I  believe  that  there  is  no  class 
more  earnest  and  faithful  than  teachers ;  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  your  State  I  am 
not  sure  but  Pennsylvania  teachers  lead  the 
van  ;  but  my  clients  are  the  children,  and 
through  them  the  future  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  their  interest  I  must  speak  the  whole 
truth — and  the  truth  is,  teachers,  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  is  in  us.  By  our  clinging 
to  tradition,  and  our  self-conceit,  we  too 
often  bar  knowledge  out  of  our  minds.  We 
should  pray  against  the  tendency  to  hold  on 
to  worn-out  devices,  and  for  humility  to 
feel  that  life  is  too  short  to  learn  all  about 


teaching.  If  you  would  go  into  the  schools 
next  Monday  with  such  a  spirit,  work  from 
fact  to  theory,  and  from  theory  back  to 
practice,  what  growth  would  follow!  But 
too  often  our  attitude  toward  knowledge  is 
wrong — we  think  we  know  when  we  don't. 

Sometimes  the  Superintendent  is  an  ob- 
stacle. When  he  comes  to  examine,  he 
must  have  just  so  much — it  is  all  measured 
off — he  comes,  asks  the  regular  questions, 
they  are  answered,  and  he  goes  away,  and 
it  is  all  right.  Now  any  examination  that 
does  not  test  real  teaching,  or  does  not  help 
the  teacher  with  the  children,  is  worse  than 
none.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
men  and  women  fit  to  supervise  schools; 
they  must  know  how  to  teach — how  to  show 
the  teacher  what  to  do — how  to  put  the 
standard  within  reach  of  honest  work,  but 
beyond  that  of  stuffing  or  cramming. 

Directors  often  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress— they,  too,  think  they  know  when 
they  don't.  My  friend  C.  F.  Adams,  a 
man  of  fair  education  and  pretty  good 
family,  made  quite  a  discovery  when  he 
found  himself  unfit  to  supervise  schools — 
many  never  find  it  out.  I  have  known  di- 
rectors who  had  once  taught  two  or  three 
months,  and  knew  all  about  it.  They  are 
the  kind  who  come  in  every  now  and  then 
to  examine  the  school ;  they  always  ask  the 
same  questions,  and  after  the  first  time  they 
are  always  answered ;  and  when  the  Super- 
intendent comes  round,  and  thinks  the 
teacher  below  the  mark,  he  says:  "Oh, 
no !  why,  the  pupils  answer  every  question  I 
ask  them  ! ' '  Such  people  may  know  a 
good  deal  about  business,  but  when  they 
can  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  a  case  oi 
typhoid  fever  without  special  education, 
then  I  would  trust  them  to  examine  and 
grade  teachers — and  not  before.  We  had 
some  bitter  experience  of  this  kind  when  the 
civil  authorities  undertook  to  manage  the 
war.  There  is  only  one  sensible  way  for 
Directors  to  treat  this  matter :  find  a  man 
or  woman  who  knows  the  business,  give 
him  the  teachers  he  wants  and  the  means  he 
needs — ^and  if  he  don't  get  results,  turn  him 
out,  and  find  one  who  will  get  them. 

But  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  schools 
were  made  for  the  teachers,  and  not  for  the 
children — and  we  find  all  the  places  filled 
by  the  Directors'  "sisters,  and  their  cousins, 
and  their  aunts. ' '  These  same  gentlemen, 
if  they  wanted  a  superintendent  for  a  factory, 
would  send  to  Europe,  if  necessary,  to  get  a 
competent  man ;  but  when  it  is  a  question 
of  trusting  to  somebody  the  development  of 
our  children,  the  selection  is  made  because 
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some  young  girl  finds  it  convenient  to  make 
five  or  six  dollars  a  week. 

The  people  themselves  stand  in  the  way, 
when  they  fail  to  elect  proper  persons  as 
Superintendents  and  Directors,  and  carry 
their  offices  into  politics.  N9W,  if  you  must 
have  corrupt  Congressmen,  and  Legislators, 
and  Governors  yet  awhile,  I  suppose  we 
can't  hinder  you;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
keep  the  interests  of  our  little  children  from 
contact  with  dirty  politics!  When  you  help 
to  elect  unfit  school  officers,  you  vote  against 
your  own  children,  and  help  to  perpetuate 
evil  for  generations. 

And  now,  teachers,  I  must  leave  you, 
but  my  last  word  is — Pray  and  work,  that 
you  may  understand  the  great  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  have  courage  to  apply  all  you  know, 
being  always  ready  to  learn  better;  take  ad- 
vice ;  profit  by  criticism ;  say  what  you  think. 
Magnify  your  office.  I  am  a  teacher  to-day 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  was  a  soldier 
twenty  years  back — because  I  believe  that 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  people 
is  the  great  problem  of  the  time.  Learn  all 
you  can,  and  teach  it  to  the  little  ones ;  and 
you  and  they  will  be  happy. 
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THE  extent  of  the  field  covered  by  my 
observations,  and  the  limited  time  at 
my  disposal  for  visiting  European  educa- 
tional institutions,  prevent  my  setting  forth 
any  ultimate  conclusions,  after  visiting 
Kindergarten  and  public  schools  in  the  five 
leading  countries  of  Europe — England, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  allude  to  higher  in- 
stitutions of  technical  and  art  education,  in 
which  we  know  those  older  countries  are  so 
rich.  I  simply  note  here  what  interested 
me  most ;  especially  the  points  of  difference 
between  our  schools  and  those  of  Europe. 
The  public  schools  of  Europe  are  not  open 
to  every  one  who  wishes  to  visit  them.  On 
the  contrary,  quite  a  diplomatic  negotiation 
must  be  carried  on  before  admission  is 
gained.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  a  fear 
that  one  is  going  to  steal  their  excellencies, 
but  is  only  a  part  of  that  intense  ceremonial 
life  of  which  we  read,  but  cannot  fully  un- 
derstand until  we  come  into  contact  with  it. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  think  promiscuous  visit- 
ing would  interrupt  the  work  of  the  school. 

♦Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers*  Association,  at  Janesville,  July  7,  1882. 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  democratic 
breeding  was  too  strong  for  ceremony ;  and, 
favored  by  my  insignificance,  I  wandered 
into  a  great  many  schools,  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  gained  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
of  the  smaller  schools  surreptitiously.  I  was 
always  pleasantly  treated  by  the  teachers, 
who  were  mainly  ladies.  While  upon  the 
question  of  ceremonial,  I  will  state  that  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  deference  and  polite- 
ness that  comes  from  long  ages  of  caste  and 
rank  is  a  marked  characteristic,  and  one  of 
the  great  differences  between  the  schools  of 
the  Old  World  and  our  own.  They  teach 
directly  a  deferential  manner  to  superiors. 
Teachers  and  strangers  are  so  regarded.  I 
never  entered  a  school-room  in  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy,  when  properly  intro- 
duced, that  the  whole  school  did  not  rise 
and  remain  standing  until  asked  to  be 
seated.  Polite  salutations  were  given,  where 
an  American  school-boy  would  stand  and 
stare,  if  he  did  nothing  worse.  While  the 
manner  of  servility  which  comes  from  long 
ages  of  serving,  crushing  out  the  spirit  of 
manly  independence,  may  not  be  better 
than  the  rude  simplicity  of  our  American 
boys  and  girls,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  would 
do  well  to  copy  from  the  schools  of  the  old 
world  something  of  their  outward  polite 
manners,  to  teach  in  our  schools,  directly, 
politeness,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  table. 

The  common  school  of  Europe  is  more  of 
a  charity  school,  only  the  poorer  classes 
attending.  This  is  especially  true  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  schools.  The 
children  often  have  that  mean,  pinched, 
stolid  look  that  comes  from  extreme  poverty 
and  no  hope  of  a  better  condition.  I  think 
I  never  saw  a  more  pitiable  sight  than  the 
long  processions  of  school  children  standing 
on  the  streets  in  Paris.  Yet  by  their  soup 
kitchens,  their  care  to  prevent  over-crowd- 
ing, they  care  for  the  health  of  school 
children  in  a  way  that  we  do  not.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  as  pupils  are  enrolled 
and  admitted  in  regular  order  when  a  seat 
becomes  vacant.  In  the  matter  of  heating 
and  ventilation  great  care  is  taken.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  newer  buildings 
of  Germany.  Thermometers  properly  hung,  • 
seats  higher  or  lower  according  to  size  of 
pupils,  slanting  desks  in  the  form  of  easels, 
light  striking  from  the  left  side  or  back,  and 
very  great  care  of  the  eyes,  are  other  special 
features  of  European  schools  to  preserve  the 
health. 

The  new  school  buildings  of  the  city  of 
London,  of  which  the  school  board  are  so 
proud,  are  large  brick  or  stone  buildings, 
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built  around  open  courts,  which  are  paved 
with  stone,  and  used  as  play-grounds.  The 
floors,  stair-cases,  and  partitions,  are  all  of 
stone,  and  the  partitions  are  neither  lathed 
nor  plastered,  but  present  their  native  bare 
ugliness.  The  windows  are  high  and  small, 
and  the  walls  are  not  ornamented  at  all.  The 
schools  are  like  prisons.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  feeling  of  utter  cheerlessness 
that  the  whole  building  inspires.  I  can 
think  of  only  two  advantages  of  such  build- 
ings— they  won't  burn,  and  they  are  likely 
to  last  forever.  No  attempt  to  build  fine 
edifices,  architecturally  considered,  seems  to 
be  made.  Where  the  rapidly  increasing 
school  population  has  made  it  necessary, 
other  buildings  are  used  for  schools.  Often 
the  darkest  and  most  unwholesome  places, 
such  as  ancient  monasteries  and  convents, 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  In  such  places, 
one  fancies  the  ghostly  array  of  the  spirits  of 
the  past  looking  down  upon  them.  It  is 
chilling  to  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  youth.  On 
the  whole,  I  saw  no  country  where  the  school 
architecture  and  appliances  were  equal  to 
our  own  for  the  common  school.  I  cannot 
say  the  same  for  the  matter  of  organization 
and  supervision  of  the  public  schools.  There 
is  no  end  of  departments  and  officers  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school,  and  their 
management  partakes  of  the  complexity 
characteristic  of  monarchical  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. The  London  School  Board  is  a 
little  kingdom  within  a  kingdom.  It  has 
under  its  control  750,000  children,  a  popu- 
lation greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  of 
England.  Its  property  in  land  and  school 
buildings  makes  a  principality,  and  its  annual 
expenditures  are  numbered  by  millions.  So 
the  monarchical  ideas  governing  the  state 
enter  into  the  school.  They  have  what 
corresponds  to  a  king  and  parliament,  offi- 
cers and  sub-officers,  heads  and  sub-heads, 
and  no  end  of  committees  for  conducting 
the  business  of  the  little  realm.  At  the 
head  of  many  committees  stand  members  of 
the  nobility.  One  is  surprised  to  hear  that 
My  Lord  So  and  So,  or  the  Earl  of  Some- 
body, or  Lady  This  and  Sir  Charles  That 
will  examine  certain  departments,  and  is 
fairly  overawed  by  the  dignity  and  learning 
of  her  Majesty's  inspectors,  who  look  after 
the  general  work  of  the  schools. 

The  free  school  is  not  popular  in  England. 
It  has  to  meet  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  and 
church  schools,  and  the  conservative  spirit 
of  the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  higher  classes. 
Much  of  its  present  life  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence and  sustaining  power  of  a  public- 
spirited  nobility.     The  number  of  reports 


he  makes  out  makes  life  a  burden  to  the 
London  school  teacher.  One  assured  me 
that  he  had  to  make  out  eighty-five  different 
reports  during  the  month,  and  bewailed  the 
fact  that  it  made  the  office  of  principal 
mainly  a  clerical  one.  Quick  work  is  often 
done  as  a  result  of  this,  however.  The 
principal  of  a  London  school  brought  the 
school  to  order,  called  the  roll  of  over  100  ' 
children,  examined  eight  different  classes  by 
both  oral  and  written  methods,  all  in  one 
hour  ! 

The  daily  programme  is  the  same  for  all 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  so  that  when  one 
hears  a  class  in  Paris  say  the  multiplication 
table,  one  may  be  sure  that  it  is  being  said 
in  the  schools  all  over  Paris  at  that  time. 
The  inspectors  may  happen  in  at  any  time, 
and  it  would  not  be  well  for  any  teacher  to 
be  found  not  at  work  on  the  programme  of 
study.  The  schools  of  Paris  are  governed 
by  a  pressure  from  without,  rather  than  by  a 
live  principle  from  within.  The  result  of 
constant  espionage  here  seems  to  me  to  be 
mechanical  and  lifeless  work  from  the  teach- 
ers— there  was  not  that  spontaneity  about  it 
that  we  see  in  our  schoois.  In  purely 
mechanical  work,  however,  such  as  writing 
and  drawing,  most  excellent  results  are 
secured.  The  Head  Director  of  the  Peda- 
gogical Museum  of  Paris,  in  speaking  of  the 
Milwaukee  exhibit,  which  is  filed  here,  said 
that  the  children  of  America  did  not  all 
write  well.  I  said,  in  palliation,  that  we 
had  sent  all  our  work,  good  and  bad  ;  but  he 
replied  that  in  Paris  all  children  wrote  well, 
and  I  must  say  my  observation  confirmed 
the  statement. 

The  foreign  school-boy  grows  up  with  the 
settled  conviction  that  his  own  country  is 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  He  learns 
little  geography  outside  of  his  own  land. 
In  one  of  the  recitations  which  I  heard  in 
England,  I  was  introduced  to  the  class  as  a 
lady  from  North  America.  I  felt  sufficiently 
located.  Many  questions  were  asked  me. 
Whether  the  war  was  between  North  and 
South  America  ?  One  little  girl  asked  me 
if  I  spoke  English  before  I  came  to  England. 
She  thought  I  must  have  done  so,  for  she 
said  I  spoke  it  very  well. 

The  change  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
philosophy  and  method  of  education,  since 
the  days  of  Pestolozzi  and  Froebel,  as  yet 
finds  very  little  expression  in  the  schools  of 
the  old  world.  The  germs  of  the  new  edu- 
cation are,  however,  apparent  more  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  leaders  who  are  talking 
theory,  than  in  the  rank  and  file  who  are 
doing  the  work.     The  ideas  of  this  educa- 
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tion  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  mon- 
archies. "  We  do  not  teach  our  boys  and 
and  girls  to  ask  questions."  They  educate 
for  industrial,  commercial,  or  military  pre- 
eminence, and  instil  an  unquestioning 
obedience  to  authority.  There  is  an  un- 
spoken dread  of  having  existing  institutions 
questioned,  for  fear  they  will  be  overturned. 
The  new  education  and  its  doctrines  flourish 
best  in  republics.  Education  is  given  the 
masses  because  it  teaches  children  to  work, 
makes  better  citizens,  increases  the  nation's 
wealth.  Not  one  in  five  hundred  will  give 
Froebel's  reason,  that  it  puts  a  man  in  pos- 
session of  his  powers,  not  only  that  he  shall 
make  a  better  unit  in  society,  but  shall  also 
be  fitted  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  hap- 
piness for  himself.  Religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Our  pet  question  is  never  mooted. 
The  question,  if  any,  that  arises,  is  as  to 
whether  Protestantism  or  Catholicism  shall 
be  taught — not  whether  religion  or  irreligion 
shall  prevail.  No  religion,  is  a  step  that 
would  be  regarded  by  people  of  all  religions 
as  leading  to  disaster.  In  France  and  Italy 
an  hour  a  day  is  allowed  for  religious  in- 
struction. • 

Boys  and  girls  are  educated  separately  in 
all  grades  above  the  kindergarten.  The 
main  reason  given  is  that  boys  need  to  be 
taught  different  things  from  girls.  The  best 
school-rooms  are  given  the  boys,  where  any 
choice  exists.  The  tradition  holds  that  the 
fathers  are  the  hope  of  the  race,  and  not  the 
mothers.  The  subjection  of  girls  and 
women  in  foreign  lands  makes  an  Ameri- 
can woman  grateful  for  the  accident  of  her 
birth.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting, 
and  the  elements  of  the  common  branches, 
just  as  boys  learn  them.  The  teachers  in 
most  schools  above  the  lowest  primary  are 
men,  from  my  observation.  During  the 
last  decade,  however,  the  number  of  women 
teachers  has  been  increasing. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  How  does  edu- 
cation abroad  compare  with  our  own?  I 
should  say  that  in  the  line  of  school  archi- 
tecture and  appliances,  courses  of  study,  and 
direct  efforts  at  teaching,  we  are  superior. 
In  technical,  industrial,  and  art  education, 
we  are  inferior.  In  indirect  ways  of  educa- 
tion also  we  are  inferior.  Every  child  in 
London,  for  example,  has  access  to  the  zoo- 
logical gardens,  to  the  royal  botanical  gar- 
dens, to  museums.  South  Kensington  and 
British,  and  to  the  national  galleries  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  In  Germany  and 
Italy  the  children  hear  the  finest  music,  and 
you  hear  boys  on  the  street  whistle  the  finest 


operas  the  world  knows;  and  they  know, 
too,  when  a  false  note  is  struck  as  well  as  a 
prima  donna.  Yet  though  they  have  these 
wonderful  indirect  ways  of  education, 
though  they  might  climb  from  the  gutter  to 
the  university,  it  is  not  for  them  to  do  it. 
The  pressure  of  caste  and  poverty  for  so 
many  centuries  renders  them  hopeless,  and 
holds  the  poor  and  ignorant  where  they  are. 
Multitudes  in  London  never  heard  of  the 
things  I  mentioned. 

So  for  all  this,  I  would  rather  be  in  pos- 
session of  our  unlimited  possibilities  in  every 
direction,  with  the  spirit  and  opportunities 
we  have  for  going  ahead,  than  to  be  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 


PARENT  AND  CpiLD. 

HOW  many  homes  does  the  stranger  en- 
ter that  are  made  wretched  to  her  by 
the  little  hopefuls  there,  that  have  about  as 
full  sway  as  if  the  father  and  mother  were 
ciphers,  and  they  were  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  the  house,  as  in  fact  they  are  1 
They  are  at  the.  door  as  she  enters,  they  are 
on  the  back  of  her  chair  as  she  sits  down, 
on  her  knees,  in  her  pockets,  her  muff,  her 
reticule ;  the  sticky  little  fingers  are  daub- 
ing her  clothes,  the  noisy  little  tongues  are 
asking  every  sort  of  question ;  she  stumbles 
over  a  liberal  scattering  of  their  toys  from 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other;  doors 
slam,  furniture  upsets,  voices  shout  in  glee 
or  bellow  in  wrath,  rude  remarks  make  her 
ears  tingle,  impertinent  ones  make  her  fin- 
gers itch ;  she  can  not  hear  her  own  voice 
for  their  clamor,  she  can  not  think  her  own 
thoughts  for  their  interruptions;  she  hardly 
dares  call  her  soul  her  own  till  the  front  door 
closes  behind  her,  and  she  feels  as  if  she 
were  escaping  from  pandemonium. 

The  people  who  are  responsible  for  these 
children  seem  to  have  some  such  idea  about 
them  as  peasantry  have  often  held  about  na- 
tural fools — that  they  are  something  sacred, 
and  must  not  be  hindered  or  restrained. 
And  even  when  this  sentiment  is  not  felt 
and  acted  upon  to  its  fullest  extent,  the 
children  are  made  the  topics  for  entertain- 
ment;  the  guest  is  regaled  with  Charley's 
last  bright  saying  and  Julie's  last  bright  ac- 
tion, by  Neddy's  traits  and  Kitty's  ail- 
ments, till  she  wonders  what  there  can  be 
good  and  bright  in  children  born  of  such 
simpletons,  and  hails  the  house  she  enters 
where  there  are  none  of  these  well-springs 
of  joy,  or  where,    if  there  are,   they    are 
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brought  up  in  accordance  with  Rose  Terry 
Cooke's  advice  for  boys,  in  a  barrel,  to  be 
fed  and  educated  through  the  bung-hole. 

How  different"  is  the  atmosphere  of  that 
home  where  the  father  and  mother  maintain 
their  own  individuality,  and  the  children, 
instead  of  being  thrust  forward  that  the 
whole  world  may  take  example  from  them, 
are  kept  sufficiently  in  the  back-ground  for 
the  world  to  show  them,  on  the  other  band, 
by  what  to  take  example  themselves  ;  where, 
to  speak  figuratively,  it  being  recognized 
that  they  are  not  the  plant  itself,  but  only 
the  blossoms  on  the  stems,  the  plant  is  al- 
lowed opportunity  to  grow  and  develop, 
and  enjoy  its  own  sunshine,  and  lift  its  blos- 
soms with  it,  not  above  it ! 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  beauti- 
ful as  a  group  of  children  round  any  hearth, 
poor  or  rich.  It  is  a  beauty  that  appeals  to 
the  same  sentiments  as  beautiful  landscapes 
and  beautiful  flowers  do,  in  all  the  loveli- 
ness of  lines  and  colors,  and  to  the  higher 
and  holier  ones  besides,  in  the  affectional 
nature,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  that  im- 
mortal spark  animating  each  of  the  little 
creatures.  But  let  those  little  creatures 
leave  the  place  of  children,  and  thrust  them- 
selves forward  into  that  of  grown  people, 
indicate  by  their  behavior  rather  an  impish 
development  than  a  childish  one  any  way, 
taking  hold  of  that  share  of  life  and  the 
world  which  belongs  to  their  elders  before 
their  elders  are  done  with  it,  like  too  eager 
heirs  laying  premature  hold  of  an  inheri- 
tance, and  then  much  of  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  childhood  vanishes,  and  one  feels 
that  those  blossoms  will  bear  a  gnarled 
fruit,  and  that  the  bloom  will  be  rubbed  off 
that  fruit  while  it  is  yet  green  and  sour  and 
bitter. 

Every  mother  feels  that  she  can  manage 
her  parcel  of  children,  as  every  hen  can 
scratch  for  her  brood  of  chickens.  And 
perhaps  she  could,  if  she  took  as  much  pains 
as  the  hen,  and  gave  herself  no  other  thought 
or  occupation,  as  Mrs.  Partlett  does.  But 
people  live  in  the  world,  and  are  obliged, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  to  give  a  limited 
portion  of  themselves  to  that  world,  to  the 
demands  of  frieirds  and  enemies,  creditors, 
and  debtors,  that  is;  and  how  to  accommo- 
date this  necessity  to  the  proper  care  and 
attention  required  by  children  is  no  trifling 
matter,  but  might  be  <:alled  really  an  art  in 
itself.  How  to  restrain  these  little  people 
without  repressing  them,  how  to  deny  them 
without  oppressing  them,  how  to  develop 
them  without  tearing  open  the  flower  and 
laying  the  heart  bare  too  soon  to  the  sun, 


how  to  give  them  full  play,  and  yet  rob  no 
one  else  of  liberty — all  that  requires  thought 
and  exertion  and  expression,  and  if  one  has 
not  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  things, 
then  one  must  be  willing  to  profit  by  the 
advice  and  example  of  those  that  have,  and 
humility  and  patience  must  also  be  called 
into  requisition. 

Pure  and  perfect  family  life  is  the  best 
thing  that  the  Disposer  of  all  affairs  has 
given  to  His  people ;  but  it  is  not  perfect 
family  life  where  half  the  family  are  allowed 
to  override  the  other  half,  and  that  the 
half  of  least  discretion ;  where  the  whims  of 
the  children  are  consulted,  to  the  injury  of 
the  needs  of  the  elders,  and  the  sphere  of 
their  pleasure  is  allowed  to  eclipse  the  sphere 
of  the  others'  comforts.  But  where  the  op- 
posite course  is  maintained,  and  the  chil- 
dren, secure  in  every  comfort  and  require- 
ment, are  given  just  that  liberty  which  is 
given  to  the  full-grown  citizen — liberty  ex- 
actly so  far  as  it  does  not  impinge  upon  the 
liberty  of  another  citizen,  as  it  will  not 
impinge  on  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  that 
they  are  to  become — then  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world  itself,  as  well 
as  to  the  particular  home  circle  where  such 
treatment  is  maintained.  And  the  beauty 
of  those  soft  cheeks  and  lips,  those  dimples, 
those  flying  locks  and  starry  eyes,  those 
kisses,  those  smiles,  thqse  tears,  those  dear 
voices,  is  supplemented  by  something  pre- 
cious as  all  the  rest  in  the  knowledge  ot 
what  the  result  of  all  this  will  be  when  the 
darlings  take  their  places  as  the  next  gener- 
ation. Harper's  Baxar. 


IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


BY   LOUISE   POLLOCK. 


THE  nurseries  and  other  picture-books 
are  all  being  gathered  up,  for  it  is  now 
time  for  the  Kindergarten  and  school  to  be- 
gin. We  call  it  school,  because  children 
from  four  to  ten  years  of  age  all  unite  in 
the  morning  exercise.  The  bell  rings  and 
all  rise  to  sing,  except  one  very  small  boy, 
who  has  been  here  only  a  day  or  two,  and  has 
not  yet  experienced  the  home  feeling  of 
wishing  to  be  one  with  the  rest.  First  they 
sing  their  little  morning  prayers : 

"We  meet  again  in  gladness/*  or 

"Now  I  awake  and  see  the  light, 
'Tis  God  who  kept  us  through  the  night. 
To  Him  I  lift  my  thoughts  in  prayer, 
And  thank  Him  for  His  watchful  care, 
Oh,  keep  me,  Lord,  throughout  this  day. 
And  drive  all  naughty  thoughts  away.** 
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"  Happy  every  morning, 
When  the  hour  comes  round, 
To  the  Kindergarten, 
Flocks  of  children  bound. 

La  la  la,  la  la  la,  la  la  la. 
Shaking  hands  together. 
Pleased  to  learn,  and  spending 
Not  the  time  in  vain. 

La  la  la,  etc." 

The  Kindergartener  now  calls  on  each 
child  to  recite  various  verses,  which  all  re- 
peat in  concert.  As  these  verses  were  being 
taught,  each  one  in  turn  had  been  carefully 
explained  and  associated  in  the  children's 
mind  by  an  example  or  story. 

To-day  they  learn:  "The  Lord  loves  a 
cheerful  giver." 

**But  what  has  a  little  child  to  give?" 
Several  children  hold  up  their  hands. 

'  *  Well,  Eddie  ?  "  '  *  We  can  give  love.  * ' 
"Yes,  certainly,  the  best  gift  of  all." 

"Lula?"     "We  can  give  kind  words." 

" Daisy?"     "We  can  be  sunshine." 

"That  is  right,  dear  child;  how  well  you 
remember  what  I  told  you,  when  we  were 
learning,  'Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens,* 
etc.  Yes,  you  can  be  either  a  sunbeam,  or 
bring  dstrkness  where  you  go,  by  being 
either  good  and  kind,  or  bad-tempered  and 
selfish.  Who  wants  to  give  sunshine?" 
All  the  hands  are  up,  some  children  even 
hop  up  from  their  seats.  "Well,  then,  let 
us  sing  at  once."     All  sing,  standing  up: 

"  Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  flowers, 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

"  Love  is  the  bright  sunshine 
That  warms  into  life, 
For  only  in  darkness 
Grow  hatred  and  strife. 

"  Take  care  of  your  garden. 
And  keep  it  from  weeds, 
Fill,  fill  it  with  flowers. 
Kind  words  and  kind  deeds." 

"  What  will  happen  to  mamma,  if  you  give 
her  sunshine?"  "She  will  be  happy," 
Willie  replies. 

"Yes,  she  will  be  happy,  and  will  live 
longer  than  if  she  is  worried  all  the  time 
by  her  selfish  little  boy  or  girl." 

"What  does  Addie  wish  to  tell  me?" 
"We  can  make  Christmas  presents.** 

"Yes,  indeed,  you  can  give  your  time  and 
the  skill  of  your  little  fingers,  and  here  in 
the  Kindergarten  you  shall  learn  how  to 
make  up  all  your  work  to  be  some  pretty 
and  useful  present  for  your  friends.** 

But  now  I  must  tell  you  what  happened 


to  little  Benjamin,  a  few  years  ago,  who  was 
taken  very  sick  and  could  not  come  to  our 
Kindergarten  for  quite  a  long  time.  His 
father  called  one  day  to  tell  me  how  sick 
his  little  boy  was,  and  said:  "I  am  afraid 
he  will  never  get  well  again.**  He  could 
stay  only  a  few  minutes ;  when  he  was  get- 
ting up  to  go,  I  asked  the  children,  if  they 
would  like  to  send  something  to  little  sick 
Bennie.  "Yes,  yes,  let  him  have  my 
grapes,  or  my  weaving.**  "Oh,  he  is  too 
sick  to  enjoy  those.'* 

One  little  pet,  Gertie  J.,  only  five  years 
old,  held  up  her  hand.  "What  does  Ger- 
tie wish  to  give  to  poor  sick  Bennie.**  "I 
can  pray  for  him.* '  "So  you  shall  j  let  us  all 
remember  him  this  evening  in  our  prayers.** 
Not  long  after  that  Benjamin *s  father  called 
expressly  to  tell  the  children  that  God  had 
been  pleased  to  answer  their  prayer,  and 
that  his  little  boy  would  soon  be  able  to 
come  to  the  Kindergarten  again. 

The  verses  they  recited  were  not  all  Bible 
texts ;  these  were  some  of  them : 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  another,  that 
thy  days,  etc. 

A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath,  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger. 

If  you  are  angry,  count  ten  before  you 
speak ;  if  very  angry,  count  one  hundred. 

Suff*er  little  children 'to  come  unto  me, 
etc. 

All  things  work  together  for  good,  to 
those  who  love  the  Lord. 

He  who  nileth  his  own  spirit,  is  greater 
than  he  who  ruleth  a  city. 

Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can 
do  yourself. 

Never  put  off  for  to-morrow  what  you  can 
do  to-day. 

Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  His  mercies. 

The  sluggard  says,  There  is  a  lion  in  the 
street,  I  shall  be  slain. 

("Georgie,  what  is  meant  by  a  lion?" 
An  excuse!) 

Do  to  others  as  you  would,  etc.  He  who 
digs  a  pit  for  others,  etc. 

But  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you :  seek, 
etc. 

Not  my  will,  but  Thy  will  be  done. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

"The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,**  be- 
ing the  verse  for  this  week  to  be  learned. 

The  children  were  then  asked  if  they  re- 
membered the  last  story  told  them,  about 
the  little  Lily,  which  was  not  grateful  for 
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God's  many  blessings.  Two  or  three  of  the 
children  told  each  a  part  of  the  following 
story : 

STORY  OF  THE  LITTLE  LILY. 

Once  there  was  a  lovAy  little  Lily  looking 
gayly  about  in  a  fine  garaen,  which  stood  in 
front  of  a  house  in  New  York  avenue.  She  was 
so  lovely  and  smelled  so  sweet,  she  was  petted 
by  every  one  that  saw  her,  and  I  am  afraid  she 
was  getting  spoiled  by  so  much  praise.  She 
did  not  seem  very  cheerful  and  happy  this 
morning,  but  looking  up  at  the  bright  sunshine, 
she  said :  "  This  heat  is  terrible ;  I  cannot  bear 
it  much  longer.  I  do  wish  I  never  saw  the  sun 
again."  "Good-by,  little  Lily,"  whispered  the 
bright  sunbeams,  "we  will  leave,  you  do  not 
want  us  any  more,"  and  away  went  the  sun  be- 
hind a  dark  cloud.  A  rainstorm  was  coming 
on,  but  before  it  began  to  rain,  the  wind  blew 

-,and  rocked  the  little  Lily,  harder  than  she 
^  '^-Qh^this  wind  is  so  rude,"  she  sighed, 
would  never  blow  any  more." 
"Good-by,  Lily,"  said  the  wind,  ".we  will  leave 
you,  if  you  do  not  want  us  any  more."  And 
now  it  began  to  rain;  the  litde  Lily  was  not 
pleased  with  the  rain  either,  but  shaking  her 
head,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  of  the  pure  white 
cup,  she  cried  "  Haven't  we  had  rain  enough 
yet?  Do  go  away.  Rain,  and  never  come 
back!"  "Good-by,  Lily,"  said  the  rain,  "you 
need  not  have  any  more  of  me,  unless  you  want 
it."  As  soon  as  it  had  finished  raining,  little 
Clara,  who  lived  in  the  house  to  which  Lily's 
garden  belonged,  stepped  out  to  go  to  visit  a 
little  friend.     "Oh,  how  sweet  you  smell,"  she 

"^^^id,  and  broke  Lily  off.  Soon  she  spied  her 
little  friends  coming  to  meet  her,  and  she  threw 
the  Lily  on  the  grass  of  the  square,  through 
which  she  was  passing.  The  poor  litde  flower 
began  to  shiver.  "Oh!  how  cold  I  am:  if  the 
sun  would  only  come  and  warm  me  a  little." 
"  Here  I  am,  poor  litde  thing,  I'll  forgive  you, 
now  that  you  are  sorry  for  sending  me  away." 
The  sun  warmed  her,  but  she  still  felt  uncom- 
fortable. "What  shall  I  do  for  air?  I  cannot 
breathe,"  she  sighed.  The  kind  wind  heard  her 
complaint,  and  began  to  fan  her  white  cheeks. 
She  seemed  to  brighten  up  a  little  under  the  care 
of  her  kind  friends.  But  soon  she  felt  herself 
shriveling  up.  "  Oh,  for  some  water,  it  is  just 
what  I  need,  or  I  shall  surely  die."  A  gentle 
shower  began  to  fall,  in  answer  to  her  wish,  and 
she  felt  much  refreshed,  when  Clara,  with  a 
whole  party  of  children  were  coming  by. 
"  Why,  there  is  my  Lily,  which  I  threw  away*" 
she  said.  "Let  me  love  it,"  pleaded  Emma, 
Clara's  little  friend.  She  took  it  to  her  home 
and  placed  it  into  a  tall,  white  vase,  where 
Lily  lived  for  Quite  a  long  time,  feeling  very 
happy,  and  thinking  how  foolish  and  wicked  it 
was  to  be  discontented  and  not  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings God  had  given  her. 

This  is  the  manner,  I  understand,  in 
which  the  moral  and  afjfectional  element  is 
cultivated  and  developed  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten.   Another  time  the  children's  attention 


is  directed  during  their  morning  exercises 
towards  observing  God's  wisdom  in  so  won- 
derfully making  their  bodies,  and  they  are 
asked  what  good  they  can  do  with  their  lit- 
tle hands,  then  what  evil.  They  make 
amusing  experiments  with  their  fingers  and 
find  out  how  much  one  little  finger  depends 
upon  the  other.  Then  a  sweet  story  follows, 
where  each  finger  is  made  to  tell  what  he 
saw,  and  is  made  to  move  so  as  to  afford  a 
good  finger  exercise,  with  the  moral  that 
little  children  must  live  to  be  helpful  and 
peaceful  with  each  other. 


STARS  AND  WATCHES. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  OF  MAKING  THE  STARS   REGU- 
LATE YOUR  WATCH. 


IT  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is 
available  to  every  one  a  most  simple  and 
accurate  method  of  regulating  a  clock  or 
watch,  when  access  to  standard  time  at  short 
intervals  is  inconvenient  or  impossible.  It 
consists  simply  in  observing  the  time  at 
which  any  particular  star  sets,  or  passes  the 
range  of  two  fixed  objects  on  different  nights. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  correct  clock  time 
to  start  with ;  after  that,  a  clock  may  be  kept 
within  a  very  few  seconds  of  standard  time 
for  any  number  of  years  without  any  diffi- 
culty. The  sun  cannot  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  the  reason  that  there  are  only  two 
days  in  the  year  when  it  is  on  the  meridian 
of  a  place  at  noon  by  clock  time.  It  may 
be  as  much  as  fourteen  and  a  half  minutes 
fast,  or  sixteen  and  a  quarter  minutes  slow 
on  different  days ;  and  besides,  the  determi- 
nation of  its  altitude  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy requires  the  use  of  special  instru- 
ments, and  much  skill  in  observation. 

To  determine  the  time  by  observation  of 
a  star,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  matter  of  great 
ease,  and  no  instruments  are  necessary.  The 
mode  of  operation  is  as  follows :  Select  two 
fixed  points  for  a  range  of  observation.  If 
a  westerly  window  can  be  chosen  which 
faces  any  building  anywhere  more  than  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  feet  distant,  we  have  as  good 
a  post  of  observation  as  we  can  desire.  Drive 
a  nail  or  stick  a  pin  into  the  window  jamb ; 
or,  if  anything  more  substantial  is  wanted, 
fix  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  with  a  very  small 
hole  in  it  to  sight  through,  in  any  convenient 
place,  so  that  you  can  observe  the  time  any 
star  sets  or  sinks  below  the  roof  of  the  ad- 
jacent building,  or  whatever  may  be  chosen 
as  the  more  remote  sight.  Then  choose 
some  well-defined  star,  the  brighter  the  bet- 
ter, and  with  your  timepiece  set  right  to 
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start  with,  observe  the  time  it  passes  the 
range  of  your  sights.  The  exact  time,  as 
well  also  as  the  date  of  this  observation, 
should  be  recorded ;  then  to  find  out  at  any 
subsequent  time,  how  much  your  watch  has 
i^aried  from  correct  time,  observe  the  same 
star,  and  recollect  that  it  sets  just  three  min- 
utes and  55.90944  seconds  earlier  on  any 
given  night  than  it  did  the  preceding  night. 
Thus  if  our  first  observation  was  taken  some 
night  when  the  star  set  at  nine  hours,  fifteen 
minutes  and  twenty-three  seconds ;  and  at  our 
second  observation,  taken  just  one  week 
later,  it  set  at  eight  hours,  forty-seven  min- 
utes and  fifty-two  seconds,  we  would  know 
that  our  watch  had  kept  correct  time.  If  it 
set  at  eight  hours,  forty-five  minutes  and 
fifty-two  seconds,  we  would  know  that  our 
watch  or  clock  had  lost  two  minutes  during 
the  week.  And  similarly  for  any  other  vari- 
ation. If  the  time  at  which  it  had  set  had 
been  eight  hours,  forty-nine  minutes  and 
fifty-two  seconds,  we  should  see  that  our 
watch  had  gained  two  minutes,  and  so  on. 

If  the  location  of  our  sights  admits  of  it, 
we  should  select  a  star  j)o°,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  pole 
star,  for  its  apparent 
motion  will  be  greater 
than  that  of  one  near 
the  pole,  and  the  lia- 
bility of  error  will  be 
diminished.  If  a  suit- 
able selection  can  be 
made,  the  error  need 
not  be  more  than  three 
or  four  seconds,  and 
it  will  not  be  accumu- 
lative. 

From  the  fact  that 
any  given  star  sets 
nearly  four  minutes 
earlier  each  night,  it 
is  evident  that  it  will 
after  a  while  begin  to 
set  during  daylight. 
Before  this  occurs  it 
will  be  necessary  to 
transfer  the  time  to 
some  other  star,  which 
sets  later.  Thus  we  see  that  the  later  in  the 
evening  our  first  observation  is  taken,  the 
longer  the  same  star  may  be  used.  To  trans- 
fer the  time,  of  course,  is  very  simple,  you  * 
merely  have  to  observe  the  star  you  have 
been  using,  note  the  time,  and  also  the  error 
and  date  of  variation  of  your  watch ;  then 
as  late  as  convenient  the  same  evening,  select 
the  new  star,  not  too  near  the  horizon,  ob- 
serve its  time,  and  from  the  data  of  the  first 
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observation,  calculate  the  exact  time  of  its 
setting,  or  passing  the  range  of  your  sights. 
This  is  a  very  simple  matter  and  requires  no 
explanation.  Then  use  the  new  star  as  long 
as  possible,  and  transfer  to  another,  and  so  on. 
To  facilitate  observation  and  calculation, 
the  'above  table  taken  from  Trautwine^s 
Pocket  Book  is  inserted,  showing  how  much 
>  earlier  a  star  passes  a  given  range  on  each 
succeeding  night.  The  LocomoHve. 
♦ 
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3Y  KATE  L.  DEERING. 


ANIMALS  are  living  creatures, 
Recognized  by  these  three  features : 
Sense  of  feeling,  motive  power, 
And  inclination  to  devour. 

VERTEBRATES. 

Some  have  spinal  cord  and  bone ; 
They  as  Vertebrates  are  known. 
This  great  branch  is  subdivided — 
Live-bom  Mammals  foremost  guided. 

MAMMALS. 
Quadntmana^r  Four-handed. 

Gorilla^  Monkey^  both  four-handed, 
With  Quadrumana  are  banded. 


Ocelot,  Panther,  leopard.  Lion, 
Tiger — each  of  Cats  a  scion — 
Jackal,  Fox,  and  common  Dog, 
Hyena,   Weasel,  Ermine,  jog 

Planiigrada. 

On  their  toes ;  while  Wolverine, 
Badger,  Bear,  in  step  are  seen 
Movmg  on  with  all  their  sole. 
Well  agreeing,  on  the  whole ; 
All  fourteen,  from  Lion  to  Bear, 
Live  on  flesh,  and  choose  it  rare. 

Ruminantia  or  Cud-chetuert. 

Antelope,  Ox,  and  Buffalo, 
Goat-like  Ibex,  with  Hollow-horns  go  ; 
Reindeer,  Moose,  close  friends  appear 
With  Fawn  itself,  the  litde  Deer; 
Camel,  Dromedary,  end,  as  they  can, 
Ruminantia,  cud-chewing  clan ; 

Pae^dermtUa  or  Tkick-*kintud. 

Elephant,  Zebra,  Rhinoceros,  g^race 
With  Hippopotamtis,  the  thick-skinned  race. 
These  thirteen,  in  Herbivora  class. 
Try  to  prove  "  All  flesh  is  grass." 

Otacea  or  Whalt*. 

Whales  or  Cetaceans,  Mammal-bom, 
Bring  in  Dolphin  and  Sea-  Unicom, 

Cheiroptera  or  Bait. 

Bats,  wing-armed,  uncouth,  and  blind. 
Are  Cheiroptera,  we  find. 

Insectivora  or  IneecUeater*. 

Moles,  small-eyed,  and  short,  and  stout, 
Are  Insectivora  without  doubt. 

EdentcUa  or  Toothless. 
Armadillo,  clad  in  armor. 
Sloth,  Brazilian  forest-harmer, 

*Oinit  all  heads,  and  names  of  divisions,  in  reading  the  lines. 
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Ant-eater — Zoology  states, 

Are  front-tooth-lacking  Edentates. 

Marsupictlia  or  P<mched. 

Pouched  Opossum  and  Kangaroo, 
Name  Marsupials  to  you ; 
And  will  also  serve  to  lend 
This  Mammalian  list  an  end. 

BIRDS. 

Next  to  Mammals  Birds  alight, 

Feathered,  billed,  and  fit  for  flight.  < 

Raptores  or  Birds  ofPrty, 

Owl,  Hawk,  Eagle,  so  they  say, 
Are  Raptores,  Birds  of  Prey. 

Scansoresor  Clim^rs. 

Woodpecker  ?jiA  Cockatoo, 
Climbing,  are  Scansores  true. 

Rasores  or  ScrtUckers, 

Quail,  Grouse,  Peacock,  Pheasant,  hatching. 
Join  Rasores,  given  to  scratching, 

Cursores  or  Runners. 

Short-winged  Ostriches  must  run 
As  Cursores,  every  one. 

Grallatores  or  Waders. 

Flamingo,  long  in  limb,  neck,  bill. 
With  Grallatores  wades  at  will. 

Natatores  or  Swimmers. 

Swan  and  Goose,  in  alliefl  legions. 
Penguin,  Auk,  from  colder  regions ; 
All  web-footed,  swim  with  ease, 
And  are  Natatores,  if  you  please. 

Insessores  or  Ptrchers. 

Humming-bird  and  Whippoorwill, 
King'fisner,  with  long,  straight  bill, 

Oscines  or  Songsters. 

Merry  Bobolink  and  Lark, 
Nightingale,  who  cheers  the  dark, 
Mocking-bird,  of  varied  clamor. 
Bright  Goldfinch  and  Yellowhammer, 
And  Canary,  sweet-voiced  pet, 
Perch  with  Insessores  yet. 
They  are  songsters,  all  but  three, 
And  close  the  bird-rank  well  for  me. 

REPTILES. 

After  Birds  are  Reptiles  found, 
Scaly,  cold,  and  hatched  in  ground. 

Testudinata  or  Tortoises.     * 

Mud-turtle,  of  shelly  fame, 
The  Testudo  tribe  will  claim. 

Saurians  or  Lizards. 

Alligator,  Crocodile, 
Lizard,  in  a  smaller  style. 
With  Chameleon,  and  BcLsilisk, 
In  the  Saurian  party  frisk. 

ophidians  or  Serpents. 

Anaconda,  Rattlesnake, 
yiper— these  Ophidians  take. 
Serpent,  Lizard,  Tortoise,  tell 
All  the  Reptile  orders  well. 

BATRACHIANS. 

Next,  Batrachians  come  in. 
Water-reared  and  smooth  of  skin. 
Here  belong  the  Toad  and  Frog, 
And  the  fish-like  Polliwog. 
Also  Salamander,  slim. 
Long  of  tail  and  small  of  limb. 


FISHES. 

Last  of  all  the  Vertebrates, 

Fish  tribe,  gilled  and  finny,  rates. 

Selachians  or  Sharks. 

The  fierce  Shark  is  cartilage-framed. 
Hence  Selachian  is  named. 

Spine-Jinned. 

Bright-hued  Dolphin  arms  its  fins 
WiUi  stiff  spines  as  sharp  as  pins ; 

St^'finned. 

Pickerel,  Sole,  and  Flying'fish,, 
Have  them  smooth  as  one  could  wish. 
Mammal  and  Batrachian  classes. 
Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Fishy  masses. 
Scaly,  smooth,  in  fur  or  feather 
All  are  Vertebrates  together. 

ARTICULATES. 

Next  in  branch  to  Vertebrates 
Are  the  ringed  Articulates. 

INSECTS. 
Notch-winged,  furnished  with  antennse. 
Insects  class  the  first  of  any. 

Lepidoptera  or  Scaiy-winged. 

Scale-winged  Moth  and  Butterfly 
Lepidopters  live  and  die. 

Hymenoptera  or  Membrane-winged. 

Honey-bee,  Ichneumon,  bring 
Hymenopter's  membrane-wing, 

Coleoptera  or  Sheath-winged. 

Sheath-winged  Beetle,  dark  or  bright, 
Coleopter  names  it  right. 

Neuroptera  or  Net-winged. 

Dragon-fly  in  net-winged  grace, 
With  Neuropters  finds  a  place. 

Orthcptera  or  Stra^ht-winged. 

GrcLSshopper  keeps  straight  wings  hid. 
Like  Orthopter  Katydid, 

Arachmda  or  Spiders. 

Scorpion,  Spider,  close  allied. 
Stand  Arachnids,  side  by  side. 

CRUSTACEANS. 

After  Insects  come  Crustaceans, 
Ten-footed  Xantho  and  relations. 

MYRiAFODA  or  Mony-foottd. 

Myriapod,  or  Centipede, 
Of  the  Angle-worm  takes  lead. 
Hastening  on  with  many  feet, 
To  make  Articulates  complete. 

MOLLUSKS. 

Next,  soft  Mollusks  move  about. 
Some  with  shell,  and  some  without. 

Cephalopods  or  Head-footed. 

Nautilus  and  Cuttle-fish,  'tis  said. 
As  Cephalopods,  walk  on  the  head. 

Gasteropods  or  Stomach-footed. 

Gasteropod  Periwinkle  and  Snail, 

Are  stomach-walkers,  without  fail. 

Two  more  branches,  in  conclusion, 

We  will  pass  with  mere  allusion ; 

Radiates,  from  a  centre  grown, 

And  Protozoans,  simplest  known. 

Bony,  nervous  Vertebrate, 

Jointed,  ringed  Articulate, 

Curious  Mollusk,  smooth  and  soft. 

Star-shaped  Radiate,  radiant  oft. 

Plant-like  Protozoan,  last — 

All  as  Animals  are  classed.    Christian  Union, 
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THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS.* 


ON  December  6th,  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.  m.,  and  3  p.  m.,  occurs  the  next 
transit  of  Venus,  and  no  person  now  living 
will  ever  see  another.  By  transit  we  mean 
the  passing  of  a  body  across  the  sun's  face. 
There  are  only  two  planets  that  do  this — 
Mercury  and  Venus.  Venus  is  the  bright 
planet  now  visible  in  the  evening.  The 
transits  of  Venus  occur  in  pairs  eight  years 
apart,  and  the  pairs  occur  at  intervals  of 
over  a  hundred  years.  Astronomers  will  be 
carefully  watching  this  phenomenon.  A 
part  of  them  will  observe  the  exact  time 
when  the  transit  begins  and  when  it  ends ; 
others  will  be  taking  photographs  of  the 
Sun's  face  during  the  transit. 

Now,  why  is  all  this  work  done?  It  has 
been  believed,  and  is  still  believed,  that  this 
transit  will  give  us  the  distance  from  the 
Earth  to  the  Sun — ^which  is  the  yardstick  of 
the  Universe  I  Almost  every  measurement 
in  astronomy  depends  on  this.  If  this  is 
wrong  everything  is  wrong,  and  the  error 
will  be  magnified  in  every  subsequent  calcu- 
lation. Therefore  is  it  so  necessary  to  have 
this  accurate. 

Astronomers  wish  to  find  the  parallax  of 
the  Sun,  /.  ^.,  how  large  the  Earth's  radius 
would  look  seen  from  the  Sun.  This  angle 
at  the  Sun  is  very  small,  between  8  and  9 
seconds  of  arc;  so  that  from  that  distance 
the  radius  of  the  earth  would  look  like  a 
foot-rule  seen  here  at  a  distance  of  four  and 
a  half  miles.  They  have  the  parallax  now 
to  within  one-tenth  of  a  second  of  arc,  but 
they  wish  to  get  it  within  one-hundreth  of  a 
second,  which  would  be  represented  by  the 
angle  formed  by  a  human  hair  at  a  distance 
of  8000  feet ! 

The  first  transit  of  Venus  of  which  we  have 
record,  occurred  in  1639.  It  was  seen  by  two 
Englishmen,  Horrox  and  his  friend  Crabtree. 
Horrox  had  calculated  the  transit  to  occur 
on  a  given  Sunday.  He  rigged  up  his  tele- 
scope, and  prepared  to  make  his  observa- 
tions. He  went  to  church,  conducted  the 
service  as  usual,  and  when  he  returned  found 
that  it  had  begun.  He  made  some  valuable 
observations,  which  his  friend  Crabtree  con- 
firmed by  his  own  work. 

The  next  transit  did  not  occur  until  1761. 
By  that  time  the  world  had  become  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  transit.  Observa- 
tions were  made,  but  when  the  astronomers 
compared  their  results  they  found  them  to 

♦Report  of  lecture  by  Prof.  G.  M.  Phillips,  of  the 
West  Chester  Normal  School,  before  the  Lancaster 
County  Institute,  November  17,  1882. 


disagree.  Again  the  observations  were  made 
in  1769.  Preparations  were  made  with  ex- 
treme care.  Captain  Cook  was  sent  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  make  observations,  and 
our  own  Rittenhouse,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  this  country  has  produced — who  calcu- 
lated eclipses  on  the  handles  of  his  plow  in 
his  native  fields  in  this  State,  with  others, 
made  observations  at  Norristown,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Cape  Henlopen. 

The  observations  of  the  latter  were  the 
best  made,  but  those  of  the  European  astron- 
omers did  not  agree  with  his,  and  in  conse- 
quence his  were  rejected.  Later  on,  after 
his  death,  it  was  proved  that  his  were  the 
most  accurate. 

In  1 761  a  French  astronomer  sailed  to 
India  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  of  that 
year.  He  was  not  allowed  to  land  and  was 
compelled  to  make  his  observations  from  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.  The  results  proved  of 
no  value  because  of  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
Knowing  that  the  next  transit  would  occur 
in  1769,  eight  years  later,  and  not  willing 
to  miss  again  the  only  additional  opportu- 
nity of  a  life-time,  the  Frenchman  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  India.  He  did  so  for 
those  eight  long  years,  working  in  that  coun- 
try and  preparing  for  the  transit.  On  the 
long-expected  day  the  Sun  rose  as  bright  as 
ever,  but  when  the  transit  was  about  to  com- 
mence a  cloud  came  over  its  disk,  obscuring 
it  for  the  whole  time  of  the  transit ! 

It  was  fifty  years  before  the  results  of  the 
observations  of  1 769  were  completely  worked 
up,  which  fixed  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  Sun  at  95,000,000  miles. 

About  1850  astronomers  began  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  distance.  Accordingly 
the  transit  of  1874  was  anticipated  with 
great  interest.  Our  government  sent  out 
eight  expeditions  at  a  heavy  expense.  About 
a  million  of  dollars  were  spent  altogether  in 
the  observation  of  this  transit.  The  results 
have  not  been  entirely  worked  up,  and  are, 
so  far  as  known,  not  satisfactory. 

Astronomers  are  beginning  to  think  that 
this  is  not  the  best  way  to  find  tfie  distance 
to  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  for  the  Sun  is 
'*a  bubble,"  constantly  changing  its  shape, 
so  that  the  distance  across  is  never  uniform. 

It  is  uncertain  what  other  method  will 
finally  be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  distance 
with  close  accuracy.  One  way  is  through 
the  velocity  of  light.  Noting  that  when  the 
Earth  and  Jupiter  are  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Sun  eclipses  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
occur  about  8  minutes  sooner  than  they  ought, 
or  when  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Sun  they 
occur  8  minutes  later  than  they  should,  and 
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knowing  the  velocity  of  light,  found  on  the 
Earth,  we  may  get  the  distance  of  the  Sun. 

The  coming  transit  of  December  6th  is 
now  exciting  great  interest.  Congress  has 
appropriated  175,000,  and  has  sent  out 
eight  parties  to  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
Eastern  United  States  is  one  of  the  best 
regions  on  the  earth  from  which  to  see  it. 
All  that  we  need,  if  the  day  is  clear,  is  a 
piece  of  common  window-glass  smoked  in 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  The  eyes 
can  be  shaded  in  using  an  opera  glass  by 
putting  colored  glass  before  the  eye-pieces. 

At  9.15  a.  m.,  a  little  notch  will  appear 
in  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  Sun;  the 
tiny  black  ball — the  planet  Venus,  nearly  as 
large  as  our  earth — will  move  slowly  across 
the  Sun,  making  the  journey  in  five  hours,  and 
at  2.30  p.  m.,  will  pass  off  on  the  other  side. 
The  next  transit  will  not  occur  until  the 
year  2004.  By  all  means  see  this  one  for 
yourselves,  and  have  your  pupils  see  it,  and 
have  them  understand  what  it  is,  and  why 
it  is  of  so  much  interest  to  astronomers. 


SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FOR 
TEACHERS. 


BY  W.    H.   VENABLE. 


IT  IS  not  easy  to  learn  to  think ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  think  after  learning  how.  The 
big-brained  Carlyle  says:  **True  effort,  in 
fact,  as  of  a  captive  struggling  to  free  him- 
self: that  is  thought.*'  We  are  bound  down 
by  many  cords  of  usage  and  ropes  of  au- 
thority ;  and  it  takes  force  and  courage  to 
break  the  bonds — to  think  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Many  regard  the  speculative  philos- 
ophy of  Education  as  mere  fog  and  delu- 
sion. There  is  much  fog  and  delusion 
brooding  over  the  subject;  but  the  solid 
land  of  True  Science  must  be  somewhere 
beyond  the  mist. 

3.  Before  we  can  safely  run  the  train  of 
Right  Method  along  the  track  of  Practice, 
the  headlight  of  Theory  must  shine  into  the 
opening  way. 

4.  The  teacher  cannot  teach  anything; 
the  pupil  must  learn.  You  can  no  more 
think  for  your  pupil  than  you  can  digest 
food  for  him.  The  mind  is  solitary  in  its 
real  achievements.  We  must  work  out  our 
intellectual  salvation  alone.  Teachers  can 
order  the  "environment,**  but  not  do  the 
vital  work  of  another  spirit. 

5.  Not  the  studies,  but  the  study,  makes 
the  scholar. 


6.  Education  is  the  Science  of  Life,  and 
conduct  is  its  cognate  art. 

7.  I  do  not  believe  in  fitting  boys  for 
college,  if  that  fitting  unfits  them  for  life. 
The  one  fitting  should  be  the  other. 

8.  You  are  all  your  ancestors,  including 
the  Old  Adam.  Judge  your  pupil  in  the 
light  of  his  heredity. 

9.  The  perfect  work  of  education  can  not 
be  accomplished  except  in  the  individual 
who  comes  of  a  stock  cultivated  for  gen- 
erations. Training  your  pupil,  you  may 
be  training  his  great-grandson.  Infinite 
are  the  reaches  of  the  school-master ! 

10.  Stupidity,  stolidity,  inaptitude  for 
special  studies,  vicious  tendencies,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  chronic  disease — the  pupil  may 
slowly  be  cured. 

11.  Many  teachers  of  morality  destroy  the 
good  effect  of  judicious  counsel  by  too  much 
talk,  as  a  chemical  precipitate  is  re-dissolved 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitating  agent. 

1 2.  The  best  teacher  has  in  view  not  his 
own  education,  but  that  of  his  pupils.  They 
are  his  study ;  not  the  subject  he  teaches. 

13.  Take  care  of  the  blockheads,  and  the 
heads  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

14.  All  schooling  in  school  should  be 
supplemented  and  tested  by  schooling  out 
of  school. 

15.  Tfie  school  must  recognize  its  con- 
stant vital  connection  with  the  world  around. 
Every  teacher's  desk  should  be  in  sight  of 
the  great  facts  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  Boys  are  men,  girls  are  women,  to- 
morrow, 

16.  Like  the  ancients,  we  must  teach 
virtue  as  well  as  smartness.  No  good  edu- 
cation can  be  based  on  mere  intellectuality. 

17.  Bain  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  af- 
fection can  play  but  a  small  part  in  teach- 
ing. Human  love  and  sympathy  play  the 
greatest  part  in  early  training.  They  play 
the  greatest  part  even  in  a  class  of  mental 
arithmetic. 

18.  We  should  have  a  "Science  of  Edu- 
cation *  *  written  by  a  Platonist.  The  best 
works  we  now  have  are  based  on  the  Mater- 
ialistic Philosophy.     Let  us  see  both  sides. 

19.  We  neglect  political  education  in  our 
schools.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
taught  the  elements  of  politics  and  eco- 
nomics; and  especially  in  these  times  should 
the  young  be  inspired  with  a  pure  pat- 
riotism and  a  religious  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

20.  Educational  theory  and  practice 
should  proceed  from  the  faith  that  there  is 
a  God  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  a 
soul  at  the  centre  of  man.     ^^„^  Teacher, 
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CHATS  WITH  BEGINNERS. 


BY  IDA  M.  GARDENER. 


LET  US  chat  together  of  some  little 
matters  that  do  not  hold  a  definite  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  best  Normal  school. 
Assuming,  my  young  friends,  that,  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of 
your  chosen  profession,  you  have  given 
yourself  professional  training  therefor. 

You  have  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  for  teaching,  and  armed  with  note- 
books and  methods,  accept  your  first  school 
with  a  strong  determination  to  win  a  name 
and  position  among  good  teachers.  You 
believe  that  the  teacher  wields  a  powerful 
influence  over  her  pupils,  and  with  glisten- 
ing eyes  and  throbbing  hearts  have  listened 
to  glowing  descriptions  cj^  what  the  true 
teacher  may  accomplish  for  a  human  soul. 
In  the  solitude  of  the  great  congregation,  in 
the  depths  of  your  own  heart,  you  have 
registered  the  vow,  **I,  too,  will  be  such  a 
teacher!"  The  dreaded  examination  is 
waived  in  deference  to  your  blue-ribboned 
diploma,  or,  with  courageous  heart  and 
sound  knowledge,  you  have  met  and  an- 
swered the  questions  of  the  town  committee. 
Perhaps  you  have  left  home  for  the  first 
time,  and  already  realize  what  otherwise  you 
will  soon  learn,  that  you  are  no  longer 
'  *  child ' '  but  * '  woman ' '  forevermore.  You 
will  leave  your  new  boarding-place  for  your 
school-room,  morning  after  morning,  for 
weeks  to  come.  Pause  a  moment  before 
you  place  the  pretty  hat  upon  your  head. 

"  The  teacher  should  be  herself  what  she 
wishes  her  pupils  to  become.'*  Is  the  hair 
so  neat,  so  glossy  and  shiny  that,  though 
God  has  not  given  you  beauty  of  face,  yet 
you  are  a  "vision  fair  to  see?"  Are  the 
teeth  so  clean  and  shining,  that,  by  and  by, 
when  you  explain  to  your  pupils  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  the  mouth  of  one  whose  teeth 
are  nicely  cared  for,  they  will  see  that  what 
you  say  is  true.  Finger-nails  have  a  way  of 
showing  the  character  of  their  possessqr: 
what  is  the  legend  inscribed  on  yours?  Are 
they  never  " in  mourning  ? '* 

As  the  weeks  go  by,  you  fall  into  the  rou- 
tine of  school-duties.  You  find  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  at  home,  out  of  school  hours, 
and,  with  a  strong  sense  that  you  must  do 
that  faithfully  and  conscientiously,  you  cor- 
rect the  examination  papers  and  spelling 
blanks,  and  go  to  bed  tired  and  stupid,  for- 
getting that  as  you  closed  the  school-room 
door  you  tore  the  braid  from  your  dress,  and 
put  a  pin  in  it  until  you  reached  home. 


Don't  forget  it  to-morrow  morning!  Do 
not  fail  to  give  yourself  the  elevating,  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  clean  collars,  cuffs, 
and  handkerchiefs.  Try  it  some  day  when 
everything  has  seemed  to  go  wrong ;  when 
your  head  aches,  and  slates  are  needlessly 
noisy;  when  your  best  boy  seems  to  have  no 
liking  for  study,  and  your  brightest  girl 
seems  hopelessly  stupid.  When  you  go 
home  to  dinner,  pin  in  clean  collars  and 
cuffs,  and  put  on  a  fresh  tie.  If  you  have 
time,  redress  your  hair.  You  will  go  back 
to  school  refreshed,  and  the  flash  of  your 
clean  white  linen  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
which  no  woman  of  refinement  can  be 
wholly  insensible. 

You  think  the  children  are  behaving  bet- 
ter this  afternoon.  Perhaps  they  are,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  your  own  nerves  are 
somewhat  soothed ;  your  voice  is  pleasanter, 
and  the  children  are  not  often  unresponsive 
to  cheery  tones.  They  certainly  are  more 
attentive  to  you,  and  perhaps  the  whisper 
will  go  around,  "How  pretty  the  teacher 
looks  this  afternoon!"  though  .you  may 
have  the  dress  on  you  have  worn  for  months. 
.  And  here  let  me  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
having  two  dresses  for  school-wear,  instead 
of  one,  as  is  often  the  case  with  teachers  of 
limited  means*  Despise  nothing,  however 
small,  that  lifts  you  out  of  the  ruts  of  mo- 
notony. Wear  your  three  or  four  ties  al- 
ternately, a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  instead  of 
wearing  them  out  in  order.  Tie  them  dif- 
ferently. Relieve  the  plain  blue  by  a  simple 
daisy,  or  the  white  by  a  sweet-brier  rose. 
Wear  a  bunch  of  daisies  at  your  belt,  and 
see  if  your  worst  boy  will  not  soon  bring 
you  something  else  to  wear.  Be  sure  to 
wear  his  flowers,  though  they  be  peonies  or 
sunflowers. 

In  short,  study  to  make  yourself  just  as 
pretty  as  possible  to  the  eyes  of  your  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  lesson  learned  from  personal 
experience.  Like  many  another  young  girl,  I 
thought  my  tastes  favored  quiet,  sober 
colors  for  myself,  though  I  revelled  in 
bright  hues  for  girls  who, — well,  who  were 
not  school  teachers.  One  day,  in  what 
seemed  a  fit  of  barbarism,  I  twisted  together 
pale  blue  and  pink  ribbons,  and,  half- 
ashamed,  went  back  to  school  with  knots  at 
the  throat  and  belt. 

Before  the  bell  rang,  Willie  Riley,  a  little 
lame  Irish  boy  from  a  wretched  home, 
entered  the  school-room ;  with  a  hasty  glance 
at  his  teacher,  he  hobbled  back  to  the  door 
as  fast  as  his  poor  little  crutches  could  carry 
him,  and  without  waiting  to  close  it,  ex- 
claimed,  "Oh!   teacher's    got  on    a  new 
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bow,  and  she  does  look  awful  handsome  !*' 
Whereupon  the  teacher  did  a  little  moraliz- 
ing, and  deduced  the  rule  given  above, 
which  she  has  never  yet  seen  reason  to 
modify.  Let  the  dress  be  simple,  but  bright 
and  varied.  Many  stories  might  be  related 
illustrating  the  pleasure  of  the  children  in  a 
teacher's  brightness;  as  of  the  little  boy, 
who  said  to  his  teacher,  "  Teacher,  I  love 
you  dearly  in  the  blue  bow,  and  I  love  you 
dearly  in  the  red  bow,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
which  I  love  you  in  best !" 

A  town  in  Western  Massachusetts  saw  one 
of  its  schools  steadily  retrograding,  under  a 
succession  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  the 
bad  influence  of  several  large,  unruly  boys. 
The  following  conversation  took  place  at 
the  opening  of  a  term  between  one  of  these 
boys  and  a  resident  of  the  town  : 

**  Going  to  school  this  term,  George?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  behave  yourself. 
You  have  made  trouble  enough." 

"  Wal,  if  the  teacher  fixes  up,  and  curls 
her  hair,  I  will;  an'  if  she  don't,  I  won't." 

The  new  teacher,  a  little  girl  of  sixteen, 
did  "  fix  up,"  and  she  won  for  her  school  a 

good  name.  Central  School  Journal. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  ATTENTION. 


BY   EDWARD   BROOKS. 


A  TEA-CHER  must  learn  to  secure  the 
attention  of  his  pupils,  if  he  is  to  succeed 
in  his  work.  No  high  success  in  the  art  of 
teaching  is  passible  without  the  ability  to 
hold  the  attention  of  these  who  are  to  be 
instructed.  When  every  mind  is  intent 
upon  what  the  teacher  is  explaining,  the 
pupils  will  understand  and  remember  the 
subject  presented.  When  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  are  inattentive  and  wandering,  his 
instructions  will  make  no  permanent  im- 
pression upon  them ;  his  words  will,  as  it 
were,  pass  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  when  a  teacher 
fails  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  he 
fails  in  his  avocation. 

The  importance  of  being  able  to  secure 
and  hold  the  attention  of  pupils  leads  us  to 
inquire  how  this  ability  may  be  attained. 
With  some  it  may  be  a  natural  gift ;  but  it  is 
an  element  of  success  which  all  may  acquire 
if  they  will  understand  and  practice  the 
conditions.  These  conditions  or  methods 
may  be  embraced  under  the  two  general 
heads,  a  teacher's  manner  and  a  teacher's 
method.     That  is,  a  teacher  can  secure  the 


attention  of  his  pupils  by  both  his  manner 
of  teaching  and  his  method  of  teaching. 

Manner  of  Teaching. — A  teacher  can 
secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils  by  his  man- 
ner of  teaching.  By  the  teacher's  manner 
of  teaching  we  mean  the  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  the  teacher,  as  manifested  in  the  act  of 
instruction.  A  few  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  of  practical  value. 

1 .  A  teacher  should  be  earnest  in  his  work, 
A  spirit  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  kindle  a  flame  of  interest 
in  the  heart  of  the  pupil;  and  interest  is 
the  mother  of  attention.  A  teacher  who 
shows  no  earnestness  in  communicating 
knowledge  can  expect  none  on  the  part  of 
his  pupils  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

2.  A  teacher  should  have  a  clear  view  of 
his  subject.  Clearness  of  conception  leads 
to  clearness  of  presentation ;  and  the  thought 
must  shine  out  clearly  through  the  words  to 
attract  and  hold  the  pupil's  attention.  A 
hesitating  and  obscure  statement  of  a  fact  or 
principle  wearies  the  mind  and  dissipates 
the  attention.  It  needs  the  clear  sunlight 
of  truth  from  the  teacher's  mind  to  illumine 
and  attract  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

3.  A  teacher  should  not  speak  too  fast. 
Rapidity  of  utterance  distracts  the  attention. 
The  mind,  unable  to  fully  grasp  the  subject, 
loses  the  relation  of  facts,  and  thus  becomes 
confused  and  wanders  away  from  what  is 
being  presented.  This  caution  is  especially 
important,  since  rapid  talking  is  a  common 
fault  of  the  teacher. 

4.  A  teacher's  voice  should  be  properly 
modulated.  The  voice  is  the  open  sesame  of 
the  soul ;  a  sweetly-toned  voice  charms  the 
ear  and  wins  the  attention.  A  teacher 
should  speak  with  natural  and  artistic  mod- 
ulation. He  should  not  speak  too  low,  for 
that  will  require  too  much  of  an  effort  to 
listen;  nor  too  loud,  for  that  confuses  the 
mind  and  distracts  the  attention. 

5.  A  teacher's  position  before  his  class 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  a  standing  one.  In  this 
position  a  teacher  naturally  manifests  more 
animation  and  interest  in  the  subject.  His 
attitude  and  gestures  will  attract  the  eye  and 
do  much  to  secure  attention.  Besides,  he 
has  a  better  command  of  his  pupils,  and  can 
check  the  tendency  to  a  wandering  mind. 
If  a  teacher  is  seated  when  hearing  a 
recitation,  and  his  pupils  are  inattentive,  he 
will  find,  by  rising  before  them,  that  he  will 
instantly  recall  their  wandering  thoughts, 
and  fix  their  minds  on  the  subject  he  is 
teaching. 

6.  A  teacher  should  be  interested  in  his  in- 
struction.    This  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  at- 
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tention.  Interest  begets  interest ;  the  flame 
of  interest  in  the  teacher's  mind  will  kindle 
a  flame  of  interest  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
Attention  cannot  be  compelled ;  it  must  be 
enticed ;  and  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the 
teacher's  heart  casts  a  glow  of  interest 
around  a  subject  that  makes  it  attractive  to 
the  pupil,  and  thus  secures  his  attention. 

Method  of  Teaching. — The  teacher  may 
do  much  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils 
by  his  method  of  teaching.  By  the  teacher's 
methods  of  teaching,  we  mean  those  forms  of 
instruction  which  he  employs  in  communi- 
cating knowledge,  or  conducting  a  recitation. 

1.  The  teacher  should^  so  far  as  possible, 
Uach  without  the  text-book.  A  book  in  the 
teacher's  hand  often  seems  to  build  a  par- 
tition-wall between  the  minds  of  the  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  constant  reference  to  the 
book  breaks  the  spirit  of  interest  that  should 
flow  between  the  minds  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

2.  The  teacher  should  ensign  topics  mis- 
cellaneously.  If  the  pupils  know  the  order 
of  the  topics  or  questions,  they  naturally 
allow  the  attention  to  wander  so  long  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  question  coming  to 
them.  When  they  understand  that  a  question 
may  fall  anywhere,  they  keep  wide  awake, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  it  when  it  comes. 


3.  A  teacher  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
use  the  concrete  method.  This  is  especially 
necessary  with  young  pupils.  The  mind 
follows  the  eye ;  and  the  attention  is  caught 
through  the  senses.  What  is  seen  is  much 
more  attractive  than  what  is  only  heard  or 
thought. 

4.  The  teacher  should  vary  his  methods  of 
teaching.  Variety  is  "the  spice  of  life"  in 
the  school-room  as  well  as  outside  of  it.  The 
routine  method  soon  loses  its  interest,  and 
the  mind  becomes  dull  and  weary. 

5.  The  teacher  should  not  talk  too  much. 
Too  much  talking  wearies  the  mind  and  dis- 
sipates the  attention.  There  should  be  fre- 
quent questions  to  awaken  thought  and  al- 
low the  pupil  to  develop  knowledge  for 
himself.  Such  an  exercise  will  do  more  to 
attract  and  hold  the  attention  than  the  most 
eloquent  discussions  of  the  teacher.  He 
should,  also,  use  the  written  method  of  reci- 
tation. 

Speaking  from  a  large  experience  and  a 
wide  observation,  we  believe  it  may  be  con- 
fidently stated  that  any  teacher  who  will 
cultivate  the  manner  and  adopt  the  methods 
above  suggested,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
securing  and  holding  the  attention  of  his 
pupils. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOUSKAL. 


LANCASTER,  DECEMBER,  x88a. 


E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


J.  P.  HcCASKEY. 


THE  address  of  Col.  Parker,  of  Quincy 
fame,  delivered  at  Lancaster,  Nov.  i8th, 
and  found  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal,  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  this 
distinguished  gentleman  upon  the  platform 
of  a  Pennsylvania  Institute,  and  he  seemed 
much  impressed  with  the  earnestness  and 
intelligence  of  the  six  hundred  teachers  be- 
fore him.  It  gave  him  a  new  idea  of  the 
work  doing  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  personal  appearance  the  Colonel  might 
be  taken  for  a  bronzed  army  officer,  or  a 
well-to-do,  intelligent  farmer,  rather  than  a 
noted  reformer  of  educational  systems.  He 
is  of  stalwart  frame,  strong-limbed,  broad- 
shouldered,  deep-chested,  ** a  splendid  ani- 
mal"— as  the  elder  Fowler  once  described 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  to  whom  Mr. 
Beecher  promptly  replied,  "  It  is  the  secret 
of  my  success." 

Col.  Parker  will  be  a  very  hard  man  to 


kill  either  in  a  physical  or  an  educational 
sense.  Large-brained  and  big-hearted,  we 
wish  for  his  clear-eyed  common  sense  and 
the  warm  enthusiasm  of  his  unselfish  love  for 
his  work,  a  life  of  wise  leadership  as  long  as 
that  of  Joshua,  before  whom  fell  down  the 
walls  of  a  certain  old  city  named  Jericho  ! 

The  series  of  articles  entitled  the  "  Fairy 
Land  of  Science,"  which  has  been  continued 
for  some  months  in  The  Journal,  has  been 
very  widely  read,  and  with  much  favorable 
comment.  The  article  in  our  last  number 
on  the  "  History  of  Coal,"  and  that  in  the 
present  issue  on  **Bees  in  the  Hive,"  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  The  latter 
especially  is  commended  to  teachers  as  a 
good  thing  to  be  read  from  the  desk,  with 
comments  by  the  teacher. 

SuPT.  H.  S.  Jones,  and  the  progressive 
School  Board  of  Erie,  always  in  the  front 
line,  have  just  taken  another  advanced 
position.  At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  office  of  Supervisor 
of  Primary  Instruction  was  established,  and 
Miss  Abbie  Low,  one  of  their  best  teachers 
in  the  Lake  City,  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
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tion.  The  object  is  to  aid  the  young  teacher 
and  the  young  pupil,  thus  strengthening  the 
schools  where  help  is  most  needed,  and  where 
they  can  never  be  given  too  much  attention. 


The  editor  of  the  Lancaster  New  Era 
has  th^  following  in  reference  to  State  Su- 
perintendent Higbee,  which  the  Business 
Editor  of  The  Journal  transfers  to  these  col- 
umns without  consulting  his  chief,  whose 
horror  of  self-praise  would,  of  course,  forbid 
insertion. 

Dr.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  during  his  at- 
tendance at  our  Teachers'  Institute.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  culture,  of  broad  views,  and  prac- 
tical methods.  With  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Wickersham  from  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  a  place  he  had  so  long  and 
creditably  filled,  it  was  feared  by  many  that  the 
loss  of  his  executive  ability  and  extended  ex- 
perience as  teacher  and  superintendent  could 
not  be  supplied.  But  those  best  competent  to 
judge  cheerfully  bear  testimony  that  Dr.  Higbee 
admirably  fills  the  bill.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Governor  Hoyt  that  he  put  the  interests  of  our 
public  schools  above  all  partisan  or  personal 
considerations,  and  made  a  selection  which  ob- 
servation has  shown  was  founded  upon  the 
exact  fitness  of  things. 

And  it  is  proper  for  even  The  Journal  to 
add  that  the  new  head  of  the  School  De- 
partment, quite  unknown  to  the  public 
school  men  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  has  been  making  solid  ground 
everywhere  with  superintendents,  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  the  general  public.  We 
have  not  been  surprised  at  this,  knowing  the 
teacher,  the  scholar,  and  the  man  that  is  be- 
hind the  State  oflicial. 


THE  INSTITUTES. 


HAVING  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  Institutes 
already  held  during  this  year,  we  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  their  great  value  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  State.  Their 
fruits  will  abundantly  justify  the  recent  leg- 
islation in  their  behalf. 

The  attendance  upon  the  part  of  teachers, 
directors,  and  citizens  has  been  remarkable. 
The  communities  in  which  the  Institutes 
have  held  their  sessions,  have  been  aroused, 
and  their  sympathies  and  thoughts  have  been 
directed  to  the  work  of  the  Common  Schools. 
They  have  seen  the  teachers  in  general  as- 
sembly, have  marked  their  earnestness  of 
inquiry,  and  their  efforts  towards  professional 
improvement,  and  have  gained,  not  only  a 
better    knowledge  of  their    position    and 


responsibilities,  but  a  renewed  confidence 
in  their  character  and  work.  They  have 
come  to  feel  more  deeply  the  dignity  and 
scope  of  their  office,  and  the  obligation 
resting  upon  themselves,  as  citizens,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  oflfiice  be  properly  maintained, 
and  surrounded  with  such  inducements  in  the 
way  of  remimeration  and  respect,  as  will 
keep  it  permanently  filled  with  the  best  pos- 
sible talent  which  the  State  can  furnish. 

Lawyers,  judges,  ministers,  and  professors 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  come 
in,  and  have  gained  and  given  encourage- 
ment, feeling  that  the  common  schools  are 
a  living  part  of  that  great  estate  of  learning 
which  is  and  ever  has  been  one  of  the  crown- 
ing ornaments  of  a  commonwealth,  and 
which,  from  its  broad  base  to  its  towering 
apex, — from  the  little  school-houses  which 
dot  our  hills  and  valleys,  to  the  universities 
which  control  the  highest  culture  of  our  age, 
is  one  organism,  one  body,  through  whose 
veins  and  arteries  the  same  pulsing  life-cur- 
rent flows. 

The  teachers  have  also  gained  a  deeper 
sense  of  their  profession.  They  have  inter- 
changed opinions — criticising  and  criticised ; 
they  have  compared  methods,  and  given  in- 
spiration one  to  another ;  they  have  revived 
and  renewed  that  esprit  de  corpSy  without 
which  professional  life  becomes  languid  and 
machine-like ;  they  have  listened  to  instruc- 
tors, and  received  into  their  organizing 
thought  suggestions  and  hints  and  processes, 
which  are  the  results  of  long  experience, 
and  which  must  serve  to  invigorate  their 
work,  when  they  go  back  to  the  toil  of  their 
school-rooms. 

The  Directors  also  have  been  confronted 
with  the  work  in  which  their  position  is  so 
fundamental.  They  have  come  to  see  more 
clearly  how  necessary  it  is,  if  the  teacher  is 
to  be  in  loco  parentis  y  that  his  school -house, 
and  grounds,  and  entire  surroundings, 
should  not  be  in  such  marked  contrast  with 
the  general  home-life  of  the  people,  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  (the 
teacher)  to  fulfill  the  demand.  They  have, 
no  doubt,  been  led  to  resolve  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  intrusted  to  them  with  still 
greater  zeal,  until  the  whole  system  shall 
confront  the  world  as  a  mark  of  its  advance 
in  Christian  culture  and  in  spiritual  power. 

Such  thoughts  have  been  revolving  them- 
selves in  our  mind,  while  passing  from 
county  to  county  to  attend  these  educational 
festivals ;  and  we  urgethat  all,  with  intelli- 
gent zeal,  and  with  that  harmony  which 
earnestness  is  sure  to  beget  and  perpetuate, 
go  on  improving  from  year  to  year,  and  thus 
make  the  tree  known  by  the  fruits  thereof. 
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EDUCATORS  TO  THE  FRONT. 


PROMINENT  TEACHERS  IN   THE  NEXT  LEGIS- 
LATURE. 

THE  readers  of  The  Jaumaly  and  the 
friends  of  popular  education  throughout 
the  state,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  on  the 
roll  of  members  for  the  next  Legislature, 
there  appear  the  names  of  some  of  our  best 
known,  and  most  successful  educators — ^men 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  most  excellent 
service  for  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

A.  D.  GLENN, 

member-elect  from  Armstrong  county,  is 
well  known  to  teachers  and  school  officers, 
having  served  in  the  office  of  County  Super- 
intendent for  nine  years.  In  this  office  he 
did  excellent  work.  He  held  large  and  suc- 
cessful institutes,  and  gave  his  county  an  ex- 
cellent record.  There  is  but  one  charge 
against  him,  and  that  is,  he  is  a  bachelor. 
The  charge  becomes  all  the  more  serious 
when  we  think  of  the  fact  that  he  must 
have  had  some  fine  opportunities  to  make  a 
good  selection. 

T.  F.  GAHAN, 

one  of  the  coming  members  from  Williams- 
port,  is  also  well  known  to  the  teachers  and 
Superintendents  of  the  state.  After  teaching 
successfully  for  some  years  in  the  city  of 
Williarasport,  he  was  elected  County  Super- 
intendent and  served  nine  years.  He  left 
this  office  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law, 
and  has  already  secured  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. With  Mr.  Gahan's  work  as  Superin- 
tendent we  are  quite  familiar,  for  we  attended 
many  of  his  county,  and  local  institutes. 
He  is  a  great  organizer,  a  hard  and  enthusi- 
astic worker,  a  ready  and  forcible  speaker, 
and  his  work  in  Lycoming  county  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

JAMES  W.  HUGHES, 

member-elect  from  Bedford  county,  is  a 
graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  was  elected 
County  Superintendent  in  1875,  *^^  served 
during  two  terms  with  great  acceptance.  He 
proved  himself  a  safe  guardian  of  the  school 
interests  of  his  county. 

W.  A.  BEER, 

one  of  the  new  members  from  Clarion 
county,  has  been  a  teacher  for  eighteen 
terms,  and  filled  many  very  important  posi- 
tions not  only  in  this  state,  but  also  in  the 
South,  principally  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
He  has  found  time  in  connection  with  his 
ordinary  school  work,  to  edit  an  educational 
journal  which  has  had  quite  a  circulation  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  Mr.  B.  en- 
joyed very  limited  opportunities  for  getting 


an  education,  but  the  few  that  he  had  he 
improved  faithfully.  He  is  what  might  be 
termed  a  self-made  man.  He  is  a  ready 
writer  and  speaker;  and  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  school  work  in  Clarion 
county.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Neely,  has  also 
been  a  teacher. 

To  all  these  ex-teachers  we  extend  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  wish  them  success  in  their 
new  departure.  h.  h. 


MODERN  METHODS  OF  EDUCA- 
TION.—II. 


IN  our  previous  article  we  endeavored  to 
show  how  the  wants  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion have  made  necessary  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  studies,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
that  any  individual  should  attempt  to 
master  or  comprehend  them  all. 

An  inference  from  this  might  hastily  be 
made  that  we  should,  at  the  outset  of  our 
school  training,  or  at  least  at  the  very  ear- 
liest period,  direct  the  young  to  this  or  that 
special  pursuit,  as  the  bent  of  genius  might 
seem  to  direct,  and  dismiss  once  for  all  the 
whole  conception  of  liberal  education,  as 
this  has  obtained  in  former  times.  Is  this 
a  valid  inference?    We  think  not. 

All  thought  seeks  after  thought.  If  the 
manifold  which  confronts  the  mind  has  no 
intelligent  content,  no  principle  or  unifying 
law,  it  cannot  come  under  the  investigation 
of  science  at  all.  What  can  reason  accom- 
plish with  the  irrational?  The  larger  the 
field  of  investigation,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  data,  the  more  seriously  will  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  whole  into  some 
rational  unity  press  itself  upon  the  attention. 
Facts  are  necessary,  it  is  true ;  but  without 
the  illumination  of  some  guiding  law,  they 
must  remain  as  so  much  useless  rubbish,  re- 
tained in  the  memory,  it  may  be,  but  without 
meaning,  and  therefore  unintelligible.  Only 
by  a  thoroughly  developed  mind,  which  has 
trained  itself  to  think  with  a  philosophic 
spirit,  will  the  truth  underlying  the  ever- 
increasing  manifoldness  of  investigations  be 
reached.  Such  thorough  development  of 
mind,  therefore,  should  be  especially  em- 
phasized in  the  present  age.  While  ad- 
vanced schools  of  scientists,  and  of  profes- 
sional men  of  every  description,  should  be 
imaintained,  at  the  same  time  every  profes- 
sion should  see  to  it  that  only  those  should 
enter  who  have  a  broad  and  liberal  scholar- 
ship as  a  source  of  strength  for  the  work  in 
hand.  Things  seen  will  not  surrender  the 
hidden  truths  of  which  they  are  the  ulti- 
mates,  nor  reveal  their  correspondence  to 
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the  spiritual,  which  is  their  essential  ground, 
unless  the  seeing  subject  has  a  rational  and 
spiritual  vision  to  penetrate  them ;  and  this 
is  not  gained  by  observations,  however 
frequently  made,  but  by  that  development 
of  inward  thought-power  which  is  reached 
only  through  a  cultured  and  vigorous  per- 
sonality. Both  will  and  intellect  must  be- 
come the  broadest  form  recipients  of  the 
good  and  the  true,  before  effects  can  be  seen 
in  their  causes,  or  the  creation  reveal  its 
Creator  to  man. 

We  need  to  keep  before  us  also  a  sense  of 
the  oneness  of  our  human  life.  We  are  not 
isolated  individuals,  or  atoms  aggregated  by 
some  foreign  force.  We  are  so  many  factors 
in  the  general  organism  of  humanity,  and 
can  accomplish  our  mission  properly  only  as 
our  personality  is  made  complete,  and  in  its 
right  relation  to  others.  The  development 
of  self  to  a  full  vigorous  life  is  vastly  more 
than  the  subordination  of  self  to  some 
external  pursuit,  be  this  never  so  high.  We 
may  boast  of  conquering  nature,  and  making 
her  yield  up  her  treasures,  when  in  reality, 
with  the  bonds  of  materialism,  nature  may 
have  conquered  us,  and  may  keep  us  helpless 
in  her  grasp.  The  end  of  life  is  not  science, 
separately  viewed,  but  the  full  realization, 
through  our  will  and  reason,  of  the  meaning 
of  our  own  being  as  from  God.  This  cannot 
be  reached  without  the  highest  culture  of 
self,  and  not  then  without  the  continuous 
inflow  of  power  from  above;  and  on  this 
account  our  educational  work  should  begin 
with  no  end  external  to  the  personal  life, 
but  with  the  culture  of  the  whole  soul.  It 
should  begin  with  that  which  is  broad  and 
elementary ;  and  this  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered until  a  high  measure  of  inward 
personal  strength  is  gained,  to  guard  against 
that  narrow  and  narrowing  pedantry  which 
is  making  our  social  life  so  fragmentary. 

There  is  an  old  aphoristic  saying,  that 
.**//  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,*'  It 
will  take  nine  lawyers  also  to  make  a  man, 
if  each  has  begun  and  ended  with  the  study 
of  the  law.  And  so  with  every  other  pro- 
fession, if  its  definite  investigation  has  not 
been  prefq.ced  by  a  broad,  liberal  culture 
which  is  as  an  ever-present  and  invigorating 
fountain,  giving  to  each  divergent  channel 
an  ever-fresh  supply. 

There  is  no  true  individuality  save  as  tke 
general  is  concrete  therein.  There  can  lie 
no  specific  line  of  investigation  which  will 
yield  results,  except  as  he  who  pursues  it  has 
power  to  see  and  grasp  the  general.  There 
can  be  no  intelligent  movement  from  effects 
to  cause,  unless  the  mind  has  power  to  grasp 
a  totality  in  which  both  are  as  one. 


THE  COUNTY  APPROPRIATION. 


THE  legislation  authorizing  attendance  of 
teachers  at  the  County  Institute  and  the 
payment  of  a  definite  sum  from  the  County 
Treasury  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
each  annual  session,  has  been  of  great  value 
in  deepening  interest  and  stimulating  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
school  ofHcers.  Objection  has  at  times  been 
urged  against  the  payment  of  this  appropria- 
tion, on  the  plea  that  the  money  was  not 
"  needed."  A  recent  decision  of  a  case  of 
this  kind  in  Bucks  county,  which  is  clearly 
presented  in  the  following  letter,  by  H.  B. 
Eastburn,  esq.,  of  Doylestown,  will  be  read 
with  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  State : 

Doylestown,  Nov.  21,  1882. 

Dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request 
of  to-day,  just  received,  I  take  pleasure  in  send- 
ing you  a  "  brief  note  of  the  trouble  in  Bucks 
county  in  reference  to  the  |2oo  appropriation 
for  the  County  Institute.*' 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Institute  of  1880, 
which  was  held  in  November  of  that  year. 
Superintendent  Woodruff  presented  to  the 
County  Treasurer  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  teachers  who  had  been  in  attendance 
at  the  Institute,  and  the  length  of  time  attended 
by  them.  The  statement  was  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reauirements  of  section  3  of 
the  act  of  April  9,  1867,  and  was  accompanied 
by  vouchers,  showing  that  $200  had  been  ex- 
pended in  procuring  the  services  of  lecturers 
and  instructors  for  the  Institute.  The  Treasurer 
declined  to  pay  the  $200,  stating  that  he  had 
been  advised  not  to  pay  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  "  needed,*'  there  being  ample  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute  to 
pay  all  expenses.  The  refusal  to  pay  being 
persisted  in,  Mr.  Woodruff,  through  counsel, 
presented  his  petition  to  the  Court  for  a  man- 
damus to  the  County  Treasurer,  commandinc^ 
him  to  pay  the  said  sum.  A  rule  was  granted 
on  the  Treasurer  to  show  cause  why  an  alterna- 
tive mandamus  should  not  issue. 

In  his,  answer  thereto,  his  main  allegafion 
was  that  the  Superintendent  had  charged  ad- 
mission to  the  evening  lectures,  and  had  real- 
ized therefrom  more  than  was  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  that 
there  was,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  answer,  the 
sum  of  $293.24  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Institute.  After  various  delays,  the  matter 
finally  came  before  the  Court  Nov.  16,  1882,  on 
a  demurrer  to  the  answer. 

In  the  argument,  it  was  urged  on  the  one 
hand,  that,  as  the  Superintendent  had  presented 
the  proper  certificate,  together  with  vouchers 
showing  an  expenditure  of  the  $200,  it  was  the 
Treasurer's  duty  to  pay  the  appropriation  at 
once,  if  there  was  sufficient  money  in  the 
County  Treasury  for  the  purpose,  without  regard 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  monev  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Institute  at  the  time ;  tnat  the  Institute 
fund  was  derived  from  admission  fees  to  the 
evening  lectures,  which  were  auxiliary  to  the 
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Institute,  and  not  properly  a  part  of  it ;  that  the 
law  did  not  contemplate  the  existence  of  an  out- 
side fund  of  this  kind  which  should  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  appropriation  could  be  drawn 
upon ;  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  Treasurer *s  duties  or  powers  to  decide 
whether  the  Institute  had  been  properly  con- 
ducted, nor  to  determine  whether  the  appro- 
priation was  "needed,"  if  the  Superintendents 
certificate  of  attendance  and  vouchers  for  expen- 
ditures established  2.  prima  facie  right  to  it. 

On  the  other  side,  the  argument  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  position  that  as  long  as  there 
were  any  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute 
treasurer,  the  appropriation  was  not  "  needed," 
and  the  County  Treasurer  was  justified  in  with- 
holding it. 

The  Court  (Judge  Watson  on  the  bench) 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  file  a  written  opinion, 
and  decided  the  question  at  once,  sustaining 
substantially  the  positions  taken  on  behalf  of 
Superintendent  Woodruflf,  and  awarding[  a  per- 
emptory mandamus.  The  decision  will  also 
determine  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  the 
appropriation  for  1881,  which  had  been  held  in 
aoeyance,  awaiting  a  determination  of  this  case. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  our  Institute 
elects  a  treasurer  with  its  other  offices  every 
year ;  that  the  funds  in  his  hands  derived  firom 
the  receipts  from  the  evening  entertainments 


are  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  entertain- 
ments and  the  expenses  of  the  Institute  proper, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  jnet  by  the  appropriations ; 
that  a  surplus  fund  of  several  hundred  dollars 
had  accumulated  during  the  interval  between 
1870  and  1880,  amounting  in  November,  1875, 
to  $736.72 ;  that  this  surplus  fund,  besides  being 
held  as  a  reserve  for  the  protection  of  the  Super- 
intendent in  the  event  of  stormy  weather,  or 
other  causes  curtailing  the  receipts,  has  been 
drawn  upon  for  various  purposes  in  connection 
with  educational  work  m  the  county.  It  has 
been  used  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
local  institutes,  to  pay  tor  blanks,  etc.,  which 
the  Superintendent  has  found  it  desirable  to 
prepare,  and  for  similar  purposes.  In  1876, 
over  one  hundred  dollars  was  used  in  preparing 
Bucks  county's  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia.  The  Institute  sanc- 
tioned these  appropriations,  though,  strictly,  it 
was  not  necessary  that  this  endorsement  should 
be  sought.  The  Superintendent,  as  he  is  the 
only  person  who  is  legally  liable  for  the  debts 
which  he  incurs  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  is 
justified  in  having  this  reserve  fund  held  for  his 
protection.  While  this  is  so,  he  does  not,  how- 
ever, feel  justified  in  using  it  for  his  private 
purposes,  and  does  not  so  use  it. 
Yours  truly, 

Hugh  B.  Eastburn. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  | 
Harr;sburg,  December,  1882.     j 

Mr.  B.  R.  Johnson,  of  Lewisburg,  has  been 
commissioned  County  Superintendent  of  Union 
county  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Burrows,  resigned  October  1 5,  r882. 

Mr.  R.  M.  McClean,  principal  of  the  Wi- 
conisco  schools,  has  been  appointed  County 
Superintendent  of  Dauphin  county,  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  D.  H.  £.  LaRoss,  deceased. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  are  the  dates  at  which  the  sessions 
of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  counties  named  : 

Qearfield Clearfield Dec.  11. 

Juniata Mifflintown Dec.  ii. 

Bradford Towanda Dec.  18. 

Cambria Ebensburg    ....  Dec.  18. 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk  .   .    .  Dec.  18. 

Dauphin Harrisburg   ....  Dec.  18. 

Forest Tioneste Dec.  18. 

Fulton McConnellsburg  .    .  Dec.  18. 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barre .  .    .    .  Dec.  18. 

Lycoming Muncy Dec.  18. 

Perry New  Bloomfield  .    .  Dec.  18. 

Schuylkill Pottsville Dec.  18. 

Union MifHinburg   ....  Dec.  18. 

Westmoreland  .    .    .  Greensburg  ....  Dec.  18. 

Armstrong Kittanning Dec.  25. 

Butler Butler Dec.  25. 

Centre Bellefonte Dec.  25. 

Fayette ' .  Uniontown  ....  Dec.  25. 

Jefferson Brookville Dec.  25. 

Somerset Somerset Dec.  25. 


Washington  ....  Washington . .  , 
Wyoming.   ....  Tunkhannock.  . 

Clarion Clarion  .   .    .   . 

Snyder Middleburg.  .  . 

Columbia Bloomsburg  .    . 

Monroe Stroudsburg  .   . 

Montour Danville   .    .    . 

Wayne Honesdale .  .    . 

Pike  ..:....  Milford  .  .   .    . 


.  Dec.  25. 
,  Dec.  25. 

Dec.  20. 
,  Dec.  26. 
.Jan.  I, '83. 
.Jan.  I, '83. 

Jan.  I, '83. 
.  Jan.  I,  '83. 
.  Jan.  2,  »83. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill :  Our  schools  are 
doing  good  work.  The  teachers  are  interested,  and 
endeavoring  to  do  all  they  can  for  their  pupils.  They 
are  reading  more  educational  works  now  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  If  I  find  one  teaching  by  old 
methods,  I  ask  him,  "  What  works  have  you  read  on 
teaching  ?  "  The  answer,  "  None,"  is  sure  to  come. 
To  be  live,  active  teachers,  we  must  read  and  keep 
up  with  the  times. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna :  I  have  held  five  special 
examinations  since  the  regular  examinations  closed, 
to  commission  teachers  to  supply  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  We  have  252  schools; 
I  have  issued  256  certificates,  and  some  have  perma- 
nents  and  others  Normal  Diplomas,  but  still  there  are 
some  schools  without  teachers.  Twenty  or  thirty 
rooms  have  been  suppUed  with  patent  furniture,  and 
some  with  maps,  charts,  etc.,  during  the  present  sea- 
son.    The  district  schools  are  as  yet  poorly  attended. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck:  I  have  held  51  examina- 
tions, and  have  examined  578  applicants,  of  whom 
124  were  rejected.  All  the  schools  are  supplied  with 
teachers.  The  Richmond  School  Board  placed  a 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  in  every  school  of 
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the  district — a  progressive  step.  The  Caernarvon 
Board  changed  its  school  term  from  six  to  eight 
months,  and  furnishes  the  pupils  with  free  text-books. 
This  puts  Caernarvon  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Which 
district  will  be  the  first  to  follow  suit?  Boyertown 
has  lost  her  secretary.  In  the  death  of  Prof.  Koons, 
the  county  lost  an  excellent  citizen,  a  successiul 
teacher,  and  progressive  school  director.  November 
nth  was  named  by  the  county  superintendent  as  the 
day  on  which  the  pupils  of  the  county  should  plant 
trees  around  their  respective  school-houses.  This 
request  was  very  generally  complied  with.  An  ex- 
cellent new  school-house  was  dedicated  October  21, 
in  District  township.  One  more,  then  this  district  has 
all  good  school -houses.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  Schaeffer  and  the  county  superintendent.  The 
County  Institute  was  a  grand  success — 555  teachers 
present ;  119  directors  attended.  A  large  number  of 
our  teachers  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  Womels- 
dorf  Primary  School  was  in  attendance  (a  new  fea- 
ture), and  showed  excellent  work.  At  least  1500 
spectators  were  present  on  directors'  day.  Excellent 
instruction  was  given  by  Dr.  Higbee,  Dr.  French, 
Dr.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  Brunner,  Hon.  D.  Ermentrout, 
Profs.  Philips,  Scheibner,  Bitner,  Baer,  Little,  Zellers, 
Gruber,  Hunter,  Col.  Gehring,  David  S.  Keck,  and 
others. 

Bucks. — Supt.*  Woodruff:  Our  County  Institute, 
held  at  Doylestown,  October  i6th,  was,  I  think,  the 
best  one  I  ever  held.  All  the  teachers  in  the  county, 
except  eight,  were  present.  The  time  was  not 
wasted,  and  the  instruction  was  solid  and  practical. 
We  have  applied  to  the  court  for  a  mandamus  requir- 
ing the  county  treasurer  to  pay  us  the  appropriation 
which  has  not  been  paid  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
case  is  to  be  argued  soon.    [See  decision,  page  256.] 

Butler.— Supt.  Murtland:  The  schools  have 
nearly  all  opened  for  the  winter  term.  More  care 
than  usual  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  but  many  of  the  schools  are  being  taught  by 
beginners,  the  supply  of  teachers  being  less  than  last 
year.  ZelPs  Encyclopedia  and  Webster's  Dictionary 
have  been  placed  in  quite  a  number  of  our  schools 
by  Prof.  Morrow,  principal  of  the  Centreville  schools. 
The  new  school  building  at  Harmony  will  be  dedi- 
cated December  8th ;  Dr.  Higbee  is  expected  to  be 
present.  The  board  of  Prospect  borough  have  taste- 
fully repaired  and  papered  their  school-rooms.  Pat- 
ent furniture  has  been  placed  in  the  Franklin  district 
school-houses,  and  in  some  others.  The  schools  of 
Fairview  show  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  97 
for  the  first  month ;  of  Petrolia  and  Kams  City,  95 
each. 

Chester. — Supt  Harvey:  New  school-houses 
are  being  erected  in  nearly  all  districts  in  the  county 
not  having  suitable  ones.  The  remarks  made  by 
Dr.  Higbee  at  our  County  Institute  last  year,  in  re- 
gard to  ventilation  and  furniture,  have  caused  many 
districts  to  improve  their  buildings  in  this  respect. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  bringing  fresh  air 
into  the  school-rooms  immediately  under  the  stove, 
in  many  houses  where  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  ventilation,  thus  rendering  them  much  more 
pleasant.  The  County  Institute,  just  closed,  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  teachers  except  seven,  of  whom 
four  were  absent  on  account  of  sickness.  About 
fifty  of  the  teachers  in  our  private  schools  were  also 
present. 

Clearfield.  —  Supt.  McQuown  :  Covington 
township  will  have  six  months  of  school  this  year. 
The  board  of  Woodward  township  have  organized 
three  new  schools  since  the  opening  of  the  term. 
Lewis  I.   Irvin,  president  of  the   Goshen    School 


Board,  died  at  his  home,  November  ist,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness.  He  was,  indeed,  an  exemplary  school 
man,  always  exerting  his  influence  in  favor  of  better 
wages,  better  teachers,  and  better  schools. 

Delaware. — Supt.  Stewart:  At  the  opening* of 
the  school  year,  Lower  Chichester  district  adbpted  a 
course  of  study,  which  was  found  to  be  working  to 
the  interest  of  the  schools ;  and  now  several  districts 
have  a  regular  course  of  study  with  graduation  at 
the  end.  Its  apparent  result  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  schools.  We  find,  thus  far,  only  two  schools 
overcrowded,  and  directors  are  considering  plans 
to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss :  A  number  of  newly 
erected  school-houses  have  been  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate exercises.  The  double  school-house  at 
Femdale,  Whitehall  township,  has  been  enlarged  by 
adding  another  story,  thus  making  it  a  neat,  four- 
roomed  building.  This  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  neatest  and  best  arranged  school-houses  in  any 
of  the  rural  districts  in  the  county.  The  utmost 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  convenient  and  sub- 
stantial. Three  graded  schools  are  in  successful 
operation  in  this  building,  while  the  fourth  room  is 
held  in  reserve.  Meetings  of  teachers  and  directors 
were  held  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  schools  in 
all  the  districts  but  one.  The  County  Institute 
opened  on  the  30th  of  October,  with  196  teachers 
enrolled,  sind  was  a  gratifying  success.  We  have 
decided  to'  hold  local  institutes  in  six  different  sec- 
tions of  the  county,  and  a  joint  institute  between 
this  county  and  Northampton. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Riddell:  November  nth  has 
been  designated  "  Arbor  Day."  Last  year,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  255  shade  trees  were  planted  in  the 
midst  of  a  falling  rain.  This  year,  if  the  day  should 
be  pleasant,  it  is  expected  that  over  500  trees  will  be 
planted  in  the  various  school  yards  of  the  county. 
Teachers  were  never  known  to  (>e  so  scarce  as  now. 
Many  of  the  schools  have  not  yet  opened,  for  lack 
of  teachers. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger:  Our  country  schools 
are  now  in  operation,  and  from  the  inquiries  of  the 
teachers  and  expressions'  of  our  directors,  I  would 
infer  that  a  greater  effort  than  usual  will  be  made  to 
advance  the  pupils.  I  visited  fifteen  schools  during 
the  month,  and  was  pleased  with  the  work  done.  The 
Marysville  and  Newport  schools  are  working  up  to 
more  than  their  usual  standard  of  excellence.  Teach- 
ers' meetings  are  held  in  each  of  these  boroughs,  and 
methods  are  discussed  practically,  t  am  urging  our 
country  teachers  to  organize  local  institutes,  and  in 
several  instances  have  been  successful. 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James :  Our  teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  during  the  month.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors was  especially  strong.  Dr.  Higbee  made  a 
most  telling  address  to  citizens  and  teachers.  The 
"  Class  Drill,"  a  new  feature  in  our  county,  was  heart- 
ily sustained  by  the  teachers ;  many  expressing  satis- 
faction that  this  opportunity  for  specific  instruction 
upon  regular  branches  becomes  a  part  of  our  Insti- 
tute. The  new  act  r^ardlng  teachers'  attendance 
resulted  in  decided  benefit  for  us.  Supts.  Ryan  and 
Coughlin  kindly  co-operated  with  me  during  the 
entire  week.  The  superintendents  of  Lackawanna 
and  Wyoming  were  present  as  visitors. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Cass :  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that  we  have  had  one  of  the  most  successful 
Institutes  ever  held  in  the  county.  Never  did  the 
teachers  take  so  much  interest  and  do  so  much  to 
make  the  meeting  profitable.  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Shaw,  and  very  many  of  our  home  men 
for  advice  and  assistance;  and  especially  to  Dept. 
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Supt.  Houck  for  his  excellent  work  during  the  week. 

Chester  City. — Supt.  Foster :  Our  schools  were 
dosed  during  the  week  of  the  Bi-Centennial.  On 
Monday,  October  23d,  commemorative  exercises  of 
an  interesting  character  were  held.  About  2000 
children  sang  upon  that  occasion,  for  which  they  had 
made  preparation  in  the  public  schools. 

York  Boro. — Supt.  Shelley:  Our  new  school 
house  was    occupiea    in    September.     It    contains 


eight  rooms  well  furnished  and  convenient  in  all  re- 
spects. It  is  named  the  "Noel  Building/'  after 
Prof.  Noel,  a  member  of  the  School  Board  who  took 
a  special  interest  in  its  erection.  Our  new  maga- 
zine, Reading  for  the  Schools^  is  introduced  in  all 
our  schools  above  the  "  C  "  primary.  Nearly  all  the 
families  represented  are  subscribers.  Our  aim  is  to 
develop  and  cultivate  a  pure  literary  taste  among  our 
boys  and  girls. 


Book  Notices. 


School  Management.  By  Albert  N.  Raub^  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Central  State  Normal  School^  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  and  author  of"  Lessons  in  English,* 
**  Practical  English  Grammar"  "  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish and  Amertcan  Literature,"  etc.  Pp,  28 J. 
Published  by  the  Author.  Price,  $i.2j. 
This  practical  manual,  of  convenient  size  for  every- 
day use  by  the  student-teacher,  discusses  in  detail  the 
various  subjects  that  fall  naturally  under  the  general 
heads  of  School  Economy,  School  Ethics,  School 
Government,  and  the  Professional  Relations  of  the 
Teacher..  It  is  designed  for  use  both  as  a  text-book 
and  as  a  book  of  reference  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  officers.  Its  author,  one  of  the  best-known 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  has  put  into  this  book  the 
best  results  of  his  observation  and  study,  and  of  a 
successful  personal  experience  of  wide  professional 
range.  Under  the  head  of  School  Requisites  are 
treated  school-houses,  arrangement  and  size  of  school 
grounds,  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  school  hygi- 
ene, school  grades,  and  school  aids  of  various  kinds ; 
under  School  Organization,  the  classification  of  pu- 
pils, programme,  signals,  seating,  recesses,  opening 
and  closing  school,  etc.;  then  school  work — study, 
its  objects,  conditions,  helps,  incentives,  rules,  etc. ; 
recitations,  objects,  methods,  questions,  answers,  criti 
dsm,  preparation,  the  teacher,  the  pupil ;  examma- 
tions,  reviews,  reports,  graduation,  course  of  studies, 
etc. ;  under  School  Ethics — duties  of  teacher,  pupils, 
superintendent,  school  officers;  and  under  School 
Government,  its  objects,  elements  of  governing 
power,  causes  of  disorder  and  means  of  avoiding  it, 
rules  and  punishments,  etc.  The  closing  chapter  dis- 
cusses the  Teacher,  in  his  physical,  intellectual,  pro- 
fessional, and  moral  qualifications.  It  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  professional  literature,  and  should 
have  a  wide  sale,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
throughout  the  country  at  lai^e. 
Astronomy  for  Schools  and  for  General 
Readers.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  By 
Isaac  Sharpless  and  G.  M.  Philips.  Pp.  joj. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  <Sr»  Co.  1882.  . 
Astronomy,  the  oldest,  must  always  hold  its  place 
as  the  grandest,  of  the  physical  sciences.  While  the 
excellent  little  book  before  us  is  well  adapted  for  use 
in  the  class-room — and  is,  we  are  told,  having  a  large 
sale  as  a  school  text-book — its  greater  value  lies  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  average  reader 
upon  the  science  of  which  it  treats.  The  number 
of  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  the  heavens  is 
steadily  increasing,  but  how  small  it  is  found  to  be 
even  in  this  age  of  boastful  knowledge !  The  cattle 
grazing  on  the  hillside  that  may  chance  to  look  up 
towards  the  stars  know  nothing  of  them ;  and  the 
average  of  human  kind  is  hardly  less  ignorant  than 
they.  But  the  better  day  is  dawning — and  the 
teacher  should  everywhere  speed  its  coming — in 
which  more  general  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  truths 


that  are  making  radiant  with  living  light  all  depart- 
ments of  science,  truths  now  beautiful,  now  sublime, 
but  always  wonderful.  Then  will  that "  elder  Scrip- 
ture" find  its  millions,  where  now  are  its  hundreds,  of 
reverent  students,  for  whom  perhaps  no  single  one  of 
its  grand  chapters  will  have  such  fascinating  interest 
as  that  which  tells  the  story  of  discoveries  made  by 
the  Astronomer. 

The  book  before  us  is  written  so  that  any  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  understand  it.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  distinguish  theories  from  fects,  and  the 
fine  illustrations  used  have  been  selected  with  excel- 
lent judgment.  Original  observation  is  encouraged, 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  with  small  opera  glasses  and 
telescopes.  Its  authors  are  live  young  men  of  East- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Messrs.  Isaac  Sharpless,  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  Haverford  College, 
and  Geo.  M.  Philips,  principal  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  school.  Books  often  come  to  our  desk 
that  are  of  little  value  in  themselves,  or  because  the 
subject  they  present  has  already  been  "done  to 
death.'*  But  a  good  book  on  the  starry  heavens, 
presenting  the  latest  approved  results  of  the  science, 
IS  always  welcomed,  and  the  best  new  book  upon  the 
subject  that  we  have  seen  during  the  past  two  years, 
is  that  under  notice. 

In  the  Harbor.    Ultima  Thule,  Part  II.     By 
Henry  IVadsworth  Longfellow.     Pp.  88.   Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  <5r»  Company. 
This  little  volume,  which  opens  with  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  poet,  contains  all  of  Longfellow's  latest  printed 
poems  that  will  be  given  to  the  public,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  sonnets  reserved  for  his  biography,  and 
"  Michael  Angelo,"  a  dramatic  poem,  which  will  be 
published  later. 

Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Hammer.    By  Alex- 
ander Winchell,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  "  Pre- Adam- 
ites" etc.,  and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Paleontol- 
ogy in    the  University  of  Michigan.      Pp,  400. 
Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &*  Co.    Cloth,  $2.00. 
This  progressive  series  of  papers  presents  in  very 
attractive  style  the  latest  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions confined  chiefly  to  the  realm  of  geology.     The 
subjects  of  the  chapters  range  from  descriptive  and 
literary  to    scientific,  historical,  and  philosophical. 
They  present,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  author,  "  the 
results  of  some  of  the  collateral  and  recreative  occu- 
pations of  science,  rather  than  of  its  most  serious  and 
characteristic  efforts,  and  should  possess,  therefore, 
a  general  interest."     Among  the  topics  treated  are 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  Old  Age  of  Con- 
tinents. Obliterated  Continents,  Geological  Seasons, 
Climate  of  the  Lake  Region,  Mammoths  and  Masto- 
dons, Salt   Enterprise  in   Michigan,   Genealogy   of 
Ships,  Metaphysics  of  Science,  A  Grasp  of  Geologic 
Time,  Huxley  and  Evolution,    The  Beautiful,  etc. 
The  author  has  "  the  seeing  eye,"  and  possesses  won- 
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derful  skill  in  description.  The  book  should  find  its 
place  no  less  in  the  family  library  than  in  that  of  the 
student  of  science. 

How  TO  Write;  Secondary  Lessons  in  the  Eng- 
glish  Language,  By  W.  B,  Powell,  A,  M.,  Supi, 
of  Schools,  Aurora,  III.  Pp,  2jg,  Philadelphia  : 
Cowperthwait  &*  Co.  '  ' 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  follow  the  Primary 
Lessons  in  English,  by  the  same  author,  noticed  in 
the  August  number  of  The  youmal,  and  it  aims  to 
develop  further  the  plan  of  training  the  child  to  put 
into  proper  form  his  ideas  as  he  gains  them,  so  that  by 
means  of  the  practice  thus  obtained  he  may  be  ena- 
bled readily  to  call  to  mind,  when  needed,  the  exact 
expression  for  his  thoughts.  It  is  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  companion -book  for  geography,  history,  etc.  Its 
good  points  are  numerous.  The  mode  of  teaching  the 
distinction,  as  to  meaning  and  use,  between  words, 
is  very  aptly  exemplified.  The  illustrations,  over 
150  in  number,  excellent  in  design  and  execution^  are 
intended  to  be  used  as  subjects  for  composition.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  and  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  good  book. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  Teacheri  Edi- 
tion, Prepared  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Knox.  Pp.  rjS. 
Boston  :  Ginn  6r*  Neath, 

In  these  days  of  the  making  of  many  school  books, 
the  great  majority  of  which  can  give  no  reason  for 
their  existence,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  meet  with 
those  that  can  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
and  when  we  do  find  such  we  feel  like  doing  as  St. 
Paul  did  at  the  Appii  Forum.  Just  such  a  book  is  the 
one  before  us.  It  is  in  the  line  of  advance  of  the  new 
education,  and  the  first  forty-five  pages  are  of  more 
practical  \alue  to  the  teacher  than  most  works  on 
school  management.  We  wish  that  the  publishers 
would  bind  these  pages  separately  in  cheap  form, 
and  that  every  school  board  in  the  land  would  see 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  its  teachers. 
Swinton's  Model  Blanks— Word  Exercises. 
Eight  Numbers.  By  WUliam  Szointon,  New 
York  :  hnson,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &*  Co. 
No.  I  is  a  Script  Primer,  in  words  and  simple  sen- 
tences, which  contains  103  lessons,  introducing  the 
learner  to  script  forms.  The  pupil  is  expected  to 
write  these  first  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  and  finally 
to  copy  them  into  the  book.  Some  500  common 
words  are  here  given  in  such  connections  as  they  are 
met  with  in  life.  No.  2  presents  Phonic  Spelling.  It 
is  designed  for  the  second  school  year,  and  includes 
upwards  of  i  ,000  words,  selected  from  the  most  ap- 
proved second  readers,  and  arranged  according  to 
phonic  elements,  No.  3  treats  Grammatical  Spell- 
ing, and  is  designed  for  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
school  year.  It  gives  rules  for  the  formation  of  plur- 
als and  the  inflected  forms  of  words  as  they  occur  in 
English.  Much  practice  in  writing  on  slate  or  black- 
board is  recommended.  No  4,  Etymological  Spell- 
ing, presents  the  principal  suffixes  (about  forty  in 
number)  used  in  forming  our  derivative  words,  the 
rules  for  spelling  difficult  root-words  on  the  addition 
of  a  suffix,  and  nearly  a  thousand  primitive  words  to 
which  suffixes  are  to  be  properly  added.  No.  5, 
Test  Spellings,  consists  of  120  exercises  of  twenty 
words  each,  carefully  selected,  so  as  to  include  the 
more  difficult  words  in  frequent  use,  grouped  in  such 
manner  as  by  frequent  writing  of  the  word  to  impress 
it  on  the  memory  of  the  pupil.  No.  6,  Test  Pronun- 
ciations, a  selection  of  nearly  1,000  words,  embracing 
a  large  number  often  incorrectly  pronounced.  The 
diacritical  marks  are  used,  thus  insuring  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  these  as  found  in  &t  dictionary. 


No.  7,  Synonym  Writing,  designed  to  teach  spelling 
and  to  enlarge  the  pupil's  vocabulary.  On  each  page 
are  twenty  words  in  law  italic  letter  for  each  of  which 
two  synonyms  must  be  selected  from  the  list  of  forty 
words  in  Roman  letter  on  the  same  page.  Sixty-four 
lessons  are  given  in  this  blank,  which  is  designed  for 
the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  No.  8 
treats  Latin  Pools  and  Derivatives,,  100  of  the  prin- 
cipal latin  roots,  with  derivatives  from  them  beiog 
given,  designed  for  pupils  of  advanced  grade. 

All  these  blanks,  in  their  plan,  require  much  prstc- 
tice  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  They  are  bat 
another  of  the  valuable  aids  which  Prof.  Swinton  hiM 
given  to  the  Teacher  during  the  past  decade  or  longer. 

Modern  Series  of  Readers. 

Modern  First  Reader.    Illustrated.    H.  /.  Gcur- 

ley  and  J.  N.  Hunt,     Pp.  p6. 
Modern  Second  Reader.    Illustrated.    By  H,  I. 

Gourley  and  J,  N.  Hunt,     Pp.  ig2. 
Modern  Third  Reader.    Illustrated,    By  H,  I. 

Gourley  and  J.  N,  Hunt.     Pp.  236, 
Modern  Grammar  School  Reader.    Illustrated, 
By  H  I,   Gourley  and  J.   N.  Hunt.     Pp,  384. 
Pittsburgh :     H,  I.  Gourley.     1882, 
Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  remark  made,  in  a  pub- 
lic address,  by  a  thoughtful  Superintendent  of  schools, 
to  the  effect  that  certain  series  of  readers  were  open 
to  the  charge  of  indirectly  teaching  immorality  by  the 
introduction  of  stories  of  lads,  who,  in  the  commission 
of  crime,  displayed  so  much  "  cuteness,"  that,  though 
virtue  was  made  triumphant  in  the  end  and  vice  met  its 
just  deserts,  yet  the  strongest  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  reader  was  that  of  sympsithy  for 
the  little  scamp ;  and  the  moral  was  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  a  hero  who  met  an  undeserved  fate.     The  as- 
sertion as  made  was  too  broad  in  its  sweeping  charge, 
and  in  favor  of  the  books  before  us  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  the  selections,  which  are  mostly  new,  are  unex- 
ceptionable in  literary  merit,  in  taste,  and  in  moral 
tone.   The  series  is  adapted  to  any  method  of  teaching 
reading  now  in  use.     Careful  gradation  of  lessons  and 
script  exercises  characterize  the  first  book.     Frequent 
reviews  and  language  exercises  are  inasted  upon  in 
the  second  and  third  of  the  series;  and  the  principles 
of  oral  reading  are  presented  in  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive form  in  the  fourth  book,  together  with  sketches 
of  authors  from  whose  writings  the  excellent  selec- 
tions found  here  have  been  made. 
Orthophony,  or  Vocal  Culture.    A  Manual  of 
Elementary  Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  thi 
Voice  in   Elocution.     By   William  Russell ;  Re- 
edited  by  Rev.  Francis    T,  Russell,  M,  A,,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Oratory  at  Trinity  and  Hobart 
Colleges.     Pp,  302,     Houghton,   Mifflin  &*   Co,^ 
Boston  and  New  York, 

It  is  now  something  more  than  a  decade  since  we 
first  became  acquainted  with  Russell's  works  on  elo- 
cution. William  Russell  was,  in  his  day,  the  lead- 
ing teacher  of  elocution  in  this  country,  and  some- 
where about  1840,  he  in  connection  with  Jas.  £. 
Murdoch,  the  eminent  tragedian,  published  Uie  first 
edition  of  "  Vocal  Culture,"  a  work  based  upon  Dr. 
Jas.  Rush's  "Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,"  which 
for  an  exact  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  their  use  in  speaking,  stands  without  a 
rival.  But  on  account  of  the  somewhat  offensive 
style  used  by  that  eccentric  philosopher,  we  much 
prefer  Mr.  Russell's  mode  of  presenting  the  subject.' 
The  analysis  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage, together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  local  er- 
rors prevalent  in  portions  of  Great  Britain  and  th« 
United  States,  has  never  been  more  clearly  presented 
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than  by  Mr.  Russell  in  this  excellent  work.  The 
main  design  of  the  book,  however,  is  to  train  the 
vocal  organs  not  only  for  elocutionary  purposes,  but 
in  the  interest  of  health  and  physical  development. 
A  book  which  has  stood  the  test  of  public  criticism 
for  forty  years,  before  needing  a  revision,  requires  no 
words  of  commendation  from  us. 

The  new  edition,  though  entirely  re- written  to  give 
it  new  life,  beyond  the  introduction  of  some  new  and 
more  modem  selections,  exhibits  no  essential  change 
in  the  work.    We  can  most  heartily  commend  it  as  a 
book  which  will  repay  the  careful  study  of   the 
teacher,  of  the  public  speaker,  and  the  scholar. 
L.  L.  L.,  OR  Fifty  Law  Lessons,  By  Arthur  B, 
Clark,  Principal  B,  &*  S,  Business  College,  New- 
ark, N.  7.     Fp,  200,    New   York:  D,  Apple- 
t4m  6*  Co. 

This  little  book  contains  nearly  all  the  points  of  bu- 
siness law  likely  to  arise  in  ordinary  transactions.  The 
definitions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the  examples 
given  in  illustration  of  the  principles  are  easily  under- 
stood, and  to  the  point.  As  questions  of  law  are  con- 
tinually arising,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  commercial  law  is  essential  to  the  business 
man,  and  the  only  question  for  his  consideration  is 
whether  he  shall  learn  them  in  the  costly  school  of  ex- 
perience, or  train  himself  beforehand  to  meet  them. 
This  work  of  Mr.  Clark's  is  a  good  text-book  for  com- 
mercial schools,  and  a  convenient  manual  of  reference 
for  the  man  of  affairs. 
Longfellow  AND  Emerson  Calendars. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  have  issued  two 
handsome  calendars  for  1883 — ^^^  a  Longfellow  and 
the  other  an  Emerson.  In  each  case  there  are  selections 
firom  the  writings  of  the  two  authors,  accompanying  the 
the  slip  for  each  date,  and  the  artistic  execution  of  the 
calendar  is  very  attractive.  The  Longfellow  has  a 
eood  portrait  of  the  poet,  with  a  view  of  his  Cambridge 
home  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  Belfry  of 
Bruges.  Below,  on  the  right,  is  a  picture  of  Evange- 
line standing  on  her  father's  vine-clad  porch ;  on 
the  left  side  a  picture  of  Priscilla*  in  the  snow, 
carrying  food  to  the  poor.  The  Emerson  Calendar, 
rich  in  coloring — it  has  twenty  tints — has  for  its  lead 
ing  decoration  a  gigantic  pine-tree,  its  branches  bear- 
ing a  scroll  with  Uie  words, "  The  Emerson  Calendar, 
1&3."  At  one  side  of  the  design  is  a  vignette  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  home  at  Concord. 
Elements  of  Grammar.  With  Practical  Exer- 
cises, By  Calvin  Patterson,  Supt,  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Brooklyn,  N  Y.  Pp.  224,  Sheldon  dr*  Co,: 
New  York  and  Chicago, 

Elements  of  Grammar,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
mistake  in  the  title,  proves  upon  examination  to  be  a 
practical  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  English 
language.  By  its  very  full  and  thorough  drill,  it  pro- 
bacy comes  as  near  as  any  book  can  to  making  the 
terms  of  grammar  intelligible  to  young  pupils.  The 
system  of  diagrams,  which  is  quite  full,  will  please 
those  who  like  that  mode  of  presenting  the  analysis  of 
sentences.  The  book  is  offered  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  is  bound  in  good  taste. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. — Thomas  Hardy  con- 
tinues his  "  Two  on  a  Tower"  in  the  December  At- 
\  lantic.  The  other  articles  are  "Art  and  WeaUh," 
*  ••Studies  in  the  South,"  "Hamlet  in  Paris,"  "An 
Afternoon  in  Holland,"  "  Our  Dark  Age  in  Music," 
«  Lydia  Maria  Child,"  "  Gosse's  Study  of  Gray,"  and 
the  outlines  of  a  romance  by  Hawthorne.  For  the 
coming  year  the  Atlantic  will  offer  many  interesting 
features.  We  are  promised  articles  by  Dr.  Holmes, 
Heniy  James,    W.   D.   Howells,   Charles   Dudley 


Warner,  and  many  other  contributors  of  equal  fame. 
An  uncompleted  poem  by  Longfellow  will  be  given 
in  three  installments.  No  American  monthly  ever 
boasted  of  a  stronger  list  of  contributors  then  the  At- 
lantic, It  was  so  in  the  infancy  of  the  magazine  and 
so  it  has  been  ever  since.  The  brightest  names  in 
American  literature  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury have  contributed  to  its  columns.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston. 
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Thb  Bodlby  Granb  Children  akd  thbir  Jourkkt  m 
Holland.  By  Horace  £.  Scudder,  author  of  the  Bodley 
Books.  Illustrated.  Pp.  193.  Price  $1.50.  Boston,  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co. 

Captain  Mansana  and  Other  Stories.  By  Bjomstjeme 
Bjomsen.  Translated  from  the  Norse  by  R.  6.  Anderson,  au- 
thor of  Norse  Mythology,  etc.  Pp.  350.  Price,  $1.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Prbscott.  Passages  from  the  works  of  William  Hicklirig 
Prescott,  for  Homes,  Libraries,  and  Schools.  Compiled  by 
Josephine  E.  Hodgdon.  Pp.  87.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippln- 
cott  &  Co. 

EcoNOBTT  Class-Book.  By  O.  S.  Westcott,  A.  M.  Price 
as  cts.    Chicago :  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon  Publishing  Co. 

iNSTiTirrBS  OF  English  Grammar,  ^^thodically  arranged ; 
with  Copious  Language  Lessons.  By  Goold  Brown.  A  new 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  exercises  in  Analysis,  Parsing,  and 
Construction,  by  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M.  Pp.  345.  New  York  : 
William  Wood  &  Company. 

First  Latin  Book  Witn  Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  George 
Stuart,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Central  High  School.  Philadel- 
phia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.    Price,  $i. 

A  Latin  Grammar.  By  Thomas  Chase,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  Haverford  College.    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.    Price 

A  Latin  Rbadbr,  With  Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  Geoige 
Stuart,  A.  M.     Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  jlx. 

Ovid,  Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  Geoige  Stuart,  A.  M. 
Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.    Price,  $1.35. 

Elements  of  Physics.  A  Text  Book  tor  High  Schoob 
and  Academies.  By  Alfred  P.  Gage,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
Physics  in  English  High  School.  Pp.  4x4.  Boston :  Ginn 
Heath  &  Co. 

System  of  Mental  Philosophy.  By  Asa  Mahan,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Author  of  "  Science  of  Logic,"  etc.  Pp.  385.  Price, 
^x^o.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Practical  Arithmetic.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.  Pp.  351.  Boston :  Ginn,  Heath  & 
Co. 

Complete  Graded  Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Written,  upon 
Inductive  Method  of  Instruction.  By  Tames  B.  Thompson, 
LL.  D.,  Author  of  Mathematical  Senes.  Pp.  400.  New 
York  :  Clark  and  Maynard. 

Modern  Stenographer.  A  Complete  System  of  Light-Line 
Phon<^raphy.  By  George  H.  Thornton.  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association,  etc.  Pp.  xa7. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Text-Book  on  English  Litbraturb,  With  Copious  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Leading  Authors,  English  and  American.  By 
Brainerd  KeUogg,  A.  M.  Pp.  44<.  New  York :  Clark  & 
Maynard. 

Grammar  of  the  Modern  Spanish  Language.  By  Wil- 
liam I.  Knapp,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  Pp.  487.  Boston  : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

First  Lines  of  English  Grammar  ;  Being  a  Brief  Abstract 
of  the  Author's  Larger  Work,  "The  Institutes  of  English 
Grammar."  By  Goold  Brown."  Pp.  156.  New  York:  Wil- 
liam Wood  &  Co. 

Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English.  By  W.  C. 
Wilkinson.     Pp.  394.    New  York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

French  Syntax.  On  the  Basis  of  Edouard  Matzner.  By 
James  A.  Harrison.  Pp.  604.  Philadelphia :  John  E.  Potter 
&Co. 

Grammatical  Diagrams  and  Analyses.  By  Frank  P. 
Adams,  Principal  Central  Normal  College,  Danvifle,  Indiana. 
Pp.  X30.  Price,  125.  Indianapolis:  Normal  Publishing 
House. 

Practical  German  Grammar.  For  High  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  Wesley  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.,  Pp.  X75.  Price,  ^. 
Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Eclectic  Manual  op  PneNocRAPHv.  By  Elias  Longley. 
Pp.  X44.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Tbxt^Book  on  Commercial  Law.  A  Manual  of  the  Fun- 
damental Principles  Governing  Business  Transactions.  By 
Salter  S.  Clark,  Counsellor  ^t-Law.  Pp.  3x4.  New  York : 
Clark  ft  Maynard. 

Some  Topics  xn  English  Grammak.  For  Pupil,  Teacher, 
and  General  Reader.  Edited  by  Arthur  Hinds.  Pp.  141. 
New  York :  Baker  &  Godwin. 
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TWICKEN|IAM  FERRY.  TH«>.»a«mM.c*«i.iUTiAir. 


j^f§ft^'JJ1JJ'j'i|^l^'.JiJ:cgi^:J;f^^l 


Net  too  fast. 

1 .  O  -  hoi  -  yeho,  Hoycho, Who's  for  the  ferry  ?  The  briar's  in  the  bud,  and  the  sun's  going  down,  And  I'll 

2.  O  -  hoi  -  ye-ho,  Hoyeho,  "I'm  for  the  ferry,  The  briar's  in  the  bud,  and  the  sun's  going  down,  And  iff 

3.  Ohoiyeho,Ho|  you'retoolateforthefeny,Thebriar'sinthebud,andthesun'sgoingdown,Andhe's 


I 


m 


/iT'fff'rrff^fgfif'ffr^if^fff'fp 


\'-\\  ^''^i\irklij\l.^i\ifi\^^.^j  tW 


row   ye  so  quick,  and  I'll  row  ye    so    stea^,And'tisbuta    penny  to  Twickenham  town.   The 
late    as  it    is,    and  I     have-n't     a    penny,  And  how  shall  I  get  me  to  Twickenham  town  ?"She'<_ 
not  rowing  quick  and  he's  not  rowing  steady, You'd  think  'twas  a  journey  to  Twickenham  town.  "O  - 


rrrirrtti[rn'['[fit  [[!  iVi 


^ 


ferryman's  slim  and  he  ferryman's  young.  And  he's  just  a  soft  twang  in  the  turn  of  his  tongue,  And  he's 
a  rose  in  her  bonnet,  and  oh  1  she  look'd  sweet  As  the  little  pink  flower  that  grows  in  the  wheat,With  her 
hoi,  and  O  •  ho,' '  you  may  call  as  you  will,  Themoon  is  a-ris  •  ing     on       Petersham  Hill,  And  with 


hrntt\f^v^\vnY-timvm 


i'i'H^'i^'\i'M'U:^\l^l:il\riji 


fresh  as  a    pip  -  pin  and  brown  as  a   berry,  And     'tis  but  a   pen  -  ny  to  Twick  -  en  •  ham  town. 

cheeks  like  a  rose  and  her  lips  like  a  cherry,  "And  sure  and  you're  welcome  to  Twickenham  town." 

love  like  a  rose  in  the  stem  of  the  wherry,  There's  danger  in  cross-ing  to  Twick- en -ham  town. 


Chorus.  ,  ^   K  ^   K         >.    X         • 


pl\i:l[Ui\i--^frY^0i\\U'\f[\lf.iim 


The  ferryman's  slim,  and  the  ferryman's  young,  and  he's  just  a  soft  twang  in  the  turn  of  his  tongue ;  And  he's 

[  fresh  as  a  pippin,  and 


keitffgfflEffJitlftfpifFFfmflW 


CODA.  After  last  verse. 


^^> 
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brown  as  a  berry.  And  'tis  but  a  penny  to  Twickenham  town.  Ohoiyeho,  Hoyeho,  Ho-  ye-ho.  Hoi 


b  U  t>  iU  b   ^      ^  b  b 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 


XTETtr 


JIpUGATiOJiAJ.  Pupj^lGATioJis. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Revised  edition  of  1881.  By  Albert 
Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     1 2mo,  half  leather,  $  i  .40. 

A  Geographical  Reader.     A  Collection 

of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  Knglish  Literature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.    By  James  Johannot.     Cloth,  ^1.25. 

An   Historical   Reader  for  the  Use  of 

Qasses  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore, 
Md.     i2mo,  cloth,  I1.25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers.  Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff.  Price,  Complete,  with  Patent  Support- 
er, 1 10. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geographies.  Based 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Practical  Features. 

Appleton's     Elementary    Geography. — 

Small,  4to,  65  cents. 

Appleton's  Higher  Geography. 
4to,  3 1 -50. 


Large, 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  Practical  Writ- 
ing in  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  dozen,  |i.o$;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Numbers,  per  dozen,  j^i.08;  Short  Course, 
Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  |i.o8;  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Numbers  per  dozen,  ^1.44. 

The    Song    Wave      A    Collection    of 

Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  Instruction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.   80  cents. 

Studies  in  Language.   A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  "  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language."  By  J. 
H,  Stickney.    25  cents. 


Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Fully  Revised 
and  corrected  to  1882.  Thirteen  Maps,  mount- 
ed in  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  I13.25 ; 
separately,  single,  maps,  90  cents;  double,  $1.75 ; 
Key,  separately,  45  cents.  With  Appleton*s 
Patent  Map  Supporter,  ^15.20. 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.  By  the 
late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  tne  University  of  ^inburgh. 
American  Revised  Edition,      ^  i . 50. 

Die  Anna'-Lise.      A  Popular   German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  German.  By 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of|TechDol- 
ogy.    |i.    Text  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Language  Self-Taught.    A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adapt- 
ed for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Tourists. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.    ^2;  with  charts,  ^2.50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French. 

Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  French  and  German  in  the  University  of 
Michigan;  author  of  a  complete  series  of  French 
Text-books.    |i.io. 

The  Modem  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light-Line  Phonography.  Being  a 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
fect Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  best  Pho- 
netic Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographic 
Association,  etc.    II1.25. 

L.  L.  L.;  or,  Fifty  Law  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  Technical  Points  of  Business 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Principal  B.  and  S. 
Buaness  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    ^1.25. 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 

of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Virgil- 
ian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    ^1.50. 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publisliers, 

1,  3  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  7ork. 
J.  A.  M.  PASSMOKE,  Asent,  PottsviUe,  Pa. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  is  above  anything  we  produce  in  the  same  line.— London  Times. 

ST.  NMOLAS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

.  PARENTS  who  desire  entertaining  and  wholesome  reading  for  their  children,  and  young  folks  who  enjoy 
accounts  of  travel  and  adventure,  historical  incidents,  stories,  pictures,  household  amusement,  and  harmless 
fun,  will  find  these  in  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  recognized  by  the  press  and  public,  of  both  England  and 
America,  as 

THE  BEST  AND  FINEST  MAGAZINE 

for  children  ever  printed.  The  new  volume,  which  begins  with  the  November  number,  and  opens  with  a 
colored  frontispiece,  will  be  much  the  finest  ever  issued,  and  the  attention  of  all  parents  and  all  reading  young 
folks  is  invited  to  the  following  partial  list  of  attractions : 

<<Xlie  Xlnkliam  Brotliers*  Xide-BIlll.'' 

A  new  serial  story  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  formerly  editor  of  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  and  author  of  "  The 
Jack  Hazard  Stories,"  etc. 

<«Xlie  Story  Of  Vlteau.'* 

An  historical  novelette  of  girl  and  boy  life  in  the  13th  Century.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton,  formerly  assist- 
ant editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  author  of  "  Rudder  Grange,"  etc. 

^<Xlie  Story  of  Robin  Hood." 

An  account  of  the  famous  yeoman.    By  Maurice  Thompson,  author  of  "  The  Witchery  of  Archery." 

<«Xlie  Story  of  tlie  Field  of  tlie  Clotli-of-Oold." 

By  E.  S.  Brooks.    To  be  illustrated  with  many  remarkable  pictures. 

««A  Brand-lWew  IWotion." 

A  capital  and  novel  play.    By  William  M.  Baker,  author  of  "  His  Majesty,  Myself,"  etc. 

"S-wept  A-way." 

A  serial  story  of  the  Mississippi  floods  of  1882.    By  E.  S.  Ellis,  formerly  editor  of  «  Golden  Days." 

*^  Blixabetli  Xliompson.'' 

A  biographical  paper  regarding  this  celebrated  painter  of  battle-scenes.  Illustrated  with  pictures  prepared 
for  St.  Nicholas  by  Miss  Thompson. 

"  ^Wliere  was  Villiers  ?»♦ 

A  thrilling  story  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war.    By  Archibald  Forbes,  War-Coijespondent. 

««Xlie  Boy  at  tlie  ^Wliite  House." 

An  account  of  the  Ufe  of  *•  Tad "  Lincoln.    By  Noah  Brooks,  author  of  "  The  Boy  Emigrants." 

«<  Comedies  for  Cliildreii.** 

A  fine  series  of  juvenile  plays.    By  E.  S.  Brooks,  author  of  "  The  Land  of  Nod,"  etc.,  and  including 

A  Cliristmas  Masques    *<X]ie  False  Sir  Santa  Claus«" 

Prepared  expressly  for  holiday  times. 

There  will  be  short  stories  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  many  other  well-known  writers  for  young  folks ; 
papers  on  home  duties  and  recreations,  out-door  sports,  occupation  and  instruction  for  boys  and  girls,  with 
pppular  features  and  departments. 

Price,  $3.00  a  Tear;  20  cents  a  Number. 


St.  Jlicholas  for  pecember. 

The  December  number  of  this  famous  magazine  for  young  folks  is  always  the  greatest  issue  of  the  year. 
This  season  the  editors  have  outdone  themselves,  and  the  Christmas  number  is  the  grandest  ever  printed.  It 
has  a  beautiful  new  cover;  a  colored  frontispiece  (worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  number);  *< Grand- 
mamma's Pearls,"  a  story  for  girls,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott  ;  a  magnificently  illustrated  article,  "  The  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;"  a  capitsd  fairy  story  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  an  illustrated  paper  for  boys,  "Coasting 
on  Lake  Winnipeg;  an  "Alphabet  of  Children;"  Christmas  stories,  poems  with  full-page  pictures,  a  Christ- 
mas carol  with  music,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  a  superb  Christmas  book,  costing  only  25  cents.     First  edition,  100,000. 

Persons  sabscrlblnar  to  8X.  miCHOLrAS  for  one  year  (price  #j.oo).befl[lnnli»s 
"wltli  tbls  December  number,  can  bave  tbe  movHBIBHR  IWUMlnSR  PRHH*  ana 
Uins  beKin  tbe  volume  and  tbe  capital  serial  stories  by  J«  X.  Xro'wbrldflre  and 
Pranb  R*  Stocbton*   All  dealers  supply  numbers  and  take  subscriptions. 

THE  CENTUBT  CO.,  New  York,  N.  7. 


Normal  Educational  Publications, 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    gNEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  PRAgTigAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 


roo^s^s  Mew  ||n[^meKeSi 


By  THyWAHn  BROOBIS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Norma!  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebrat  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
Z2T  TWO  COMZ*Z«BTE  AITB  BZSTOTCT  BEBXEB. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separaring  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course "  comprising  a  Frimary,  Elementary ^  Menial  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  $1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

WP  WIFM  FMB  TlMMS  I^  ii&&   ^i»MFICir&iiMS» 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
A^eiv  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features^  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Buaness  Methods  in  Interest,  PromisM>ry  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- ' 
tile  Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressive 
teachers  J  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dn  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Ih*.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetio  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  f  1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetiey  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 

Price,  $2.25.  ' 

-McA  ZTBT^  boob:  OZT  FETrSZCS.*^ 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN,  "" 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theorieat 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness, 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  efiec- 
live  class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

lliese  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  I^nsford.  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts. ;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  ^1.20. 

->  Normal  Educational  Publications.-^ 

reiv«mlth*ii   FnglUk  Grsmmsnt,  Westlske's  Common  Sohool   Llteratvre,  If  cstlako's  How  to  If  rite  Letters,  Lloj<Ff 

LIteraturo  for  Little  FolkR,  Ljte*g  School-Room  Bonn,  Inntitnte  Sonn  and  Instltate  Glee  Book, 

Sheppsrd's  Text  Books  on  the  Constitntloii,  Peterson'e  Familiar  Scienee.  Peltoii's 

Celebrated  Oatline  Maps,  etc    Lyte's  Praetlcal  Book-Keeptuff  and  BlankB. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  k  CO.,  PnMisliers,  830  MARKET  ST,  PHILADELPM 


HOLrO JLTT  I^ItESEr^TTS. 


For  the  best  Holiday  Present,  buy  the  High-Armed  Light-Running 

Pavis  Yertical-f  eed  Sewing  ]\Iachine, 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Being  composed  of  the  fewest  parts  assures  the  greatest  durability.     It  does  a  wider  range  of  work  without 
basting  than  any  other  machine. 

IT  HAS  NO  COGS,  NO  FEED  TEETH,  NO  ANNOYANCES, 

and  the  Ladies  who  have  it  say  it  is  a  never-failing- Machine. 
Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

No.  307  N.  QUEBIT  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


specially  adapted  to  school  use. 
octaves  compass ;  as  great  as  tharof  the  human  voice,  male  and  female,  and  sufficient  for  school j 


them  at  even  one,  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  styles 


cialV 


Their  smallest  size  (style  zoq)  Kas  3W 
octaves  compass ;  as  great  as  that  of  the  human  voice,  male  and  female,  and  sufficient  for  school  purposes  generally,  with  as  mu<£ 
power  as  any  single  reed  organ,  and  BEST  QUALITY,  and  is  sold  for  only  llaa.  Net  Caih  Price.  Larger  sires  are  at  #30f 
#57f  #60,  #78^  #9JfJ[||lo8.  to4l500,  and  up. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  40  pp.  4to,  with  accurate  illustrations,  descriptions  and  prices,  of  morb  tham  100 
8TTLBS,  sent  free.  Bf  A801W  &  H ABf  I«I1»  ORGAIW  AlWD  PI AlWO  COBIPAP9 Y, 

2t  Z54  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON ;  46  East  Z4th  Street,  NEW  YORK ;  149  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 

PHILUFS  &  SUNT,  PubUshers. 

The  After  School  Sbribs.    i2mo.,  ^.25.    By  William  Clbavbr  Wilkinson. 

PBIFABATOBY  QBllK  COUBSl  IN  ENGLISH. 

This  volume  bclones  to  a  series  of  books,  four  in  number,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  soon  successively  to  appear. 
The  primary  design  ofthe  series  is  to  enable  persons  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  and  college  training  in 
Ladn  and  Greek,  to  enjoy  an  advantage  as  nearl]^  as  possible  equivalent,  through  the  medium  of  their  native  tongue.  Will  be  sent 
to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address,  at 

PHILLirS  &  HUNT,  rtiblishers,  805  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


1882. 


THE  GOSHEN  DESK. 


1882. 


The  Best  Braced 
and 
Best  Dowelisd. 
The  Heaviest, 
Strongest, 


They  wiU  Stand 

Perfectly 
Solid  and  Firm 

as  long 


as 


in  which 


They  are  Placed. 


Most  Dnrahle 
Desk  in  America. 

Allegheny,  Kttsburgh,  Altoona,  Johnstown,  Washington,  Claysville,  McKeesport,  Lock  Haven,  Smeihport, 
Snow-Shoe,  Greenville,  Lehighton,  Slatington,  Weissport,  Bethlehem,  Womelsdorf,  South  Easton,  Souderton, 
Towanda,  Mahanoy  City,  Hazleton,  Pittston,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Ashley,  Catawissa,  Wilkes-Barre,  etc. 

All  correspondence  promptly  attended  to.    Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

Th»  If ol>l»  ®cbofil  Ftun&lture  Co., 

'Wilkes-Baxre,  Penaa. 


AWARDED  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  AT  PENN'A  STATE  FAIR  AND  PIHSBURG  EXPOSITION,  1882. 

The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  1881. 
—  ■•■ 

THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  "Paragon**  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  more  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  Its  Double-Tongued^  Grooved^  and  Glue  Joints  on 
wood  work,  with  the  SzpaaAing;  Iron-'Wedge  Dovetail  fastening.  Perfect 
ZToiseless  TUnge^  which  will  so  continue,  Steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  scientific  construction,  and  the  Automatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  Fall  and  Clat- 
ter, annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
W&*  Desks  with  Solid  Backs  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
PhiladelpUa  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March,  1882). 


*+N0  SCREWS  WORKING  OUT  OR  J^LATS  FALLING  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  >-> 

IPIXRODVCXIOIKS  IINP  PClNPlNPSYI^VAItllA.— The  following  named  are  among  the  numerous  intro- 
ducUons  of  The  Paragon  Denk  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  vear  1881-1882:  PHILADEIiPHIA,  BRADFORIN  KRIK, 
PhCBnixTlUe,  Bristol,  Kane,  Mansfield,  Htu^hentoini,  HnghesTille,  Marietta.  Union  Citr.  tireenNbarg,  Mount  Plpaaant, 
E.  Strondsbarg,  TitnaTllle,  Welliboro,  UellertowD,  Newry,  BlalriTiUe,  Sheffield,  tJpper  Mount  Bethel,  WaMhIngton,  St. 
Clainrille,  To^randa.  GIrard,  ShepherdHtown,  New  Binggold,  South  Oil  City,  MorriMTllle,  Bath,  Sharon,  Sweet  Valley, 
€mter  €1^,  FallR  City,  South  White  Hall,  Oriental,  ARhley.  Rockdale,  Honesdale,  Knden,  Oak  Hill,  Rockland,  Youngf- 
rllle,  Walker,  McKean,  Ranch  Gap,  Coplay,  Beeeh  Creek,  Harrishnrg ;   also  Garfield  Memorial  School,  Chica^ro,  lUlnolx. 

Jf  notified  in  tinUy  we  will  attend  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education  when  School  Furniture  is  to  fie  bottght. 
We  also  furnish  at  Lowest  Market  Rates  All  School  Supplies ^  such  as  Blackboards ^  Maps,  C lobes ^  etc.y  etc. 
Far  detailed  description  and  prices^  see  our  Catalogue^  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 

For  Circulars  and  further  particulars  y  call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  VL  SAUSEB,  Cor.  State  and  Third  Sts,  Earrisbnrg,  Pa., 


TWO  BEAU  Til:' U£i  C  ATilTWPARS. 


LOHQF1LL0W  C^LJ 


AND 


MIESOM  €AL] 


These  Calendars  have  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and  are  so  tasteful  that  they  commend 
themselves  to  the  public. 

The  selections  for  each  day  of  the  year  have  been  chosen  with  great  skill  from  the  writii^  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow and  Mr.  Emerson,  and  form  a  collection  of  pithy  sentences  of  remarkable  interest  and  value. 

The  artistic  features  of  these  Calendars  are  no  less  admirable  than  the  literary. 

The  Longfellow  Calendar  has  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Poet,  wreathed  in  laurel.  On  one  side  of  the 
medallion  containing  it  is  a  view  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Cambridge  home,  and  on  the  other  the  Belfry  of 
Bruges.  Below,  on  the  right,  is  a  figure  of  Evangeline,  standing  on  her  father's  vine-clad  porch ;  on  the  left, 
of  Priscilla  in  the  snow  carrying  food  to  the  poor. 

A  rugged  giant  pine-tree,  its  branches  bearing  a  scroll  with  the  words  "  The  Emerson  Calendar,  1883," 
in  artistic  lettering,  forms  the  chief  decoration  of  the  other  calendar.  At  one  side  of  the  design  is  a  vignette 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  home  in  Concord.  A  deep  orange  glow  of  the  setting  sun  rises  over  the  tree-tops,  throw- 
ing them  into  bold  relief. 

The  execution  of  the  Calendars  is  very  noteworthy,  twenty  colors  being  used,  and  used  so  skillfully  as  to 
produce  a  rich  yet  tasteful  and  artistic  effect.  The  admirers  of  Longfellow  and  Emerson  will  heartily  wel- 
come these  beautiful  souvenirs. 


PRICE,  Sl.OO  EAGH. 


FOH  1883 

Will  contain  contributions  in  almost  every  number  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Author  of  "  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-Table,"  etc. 

Which  was  lefl  complete  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and  which  will  run  through  three  numbers  of  the 
.magazine,  beginning  with  January. 

Outlines  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  Romance,  from  the  manuscript  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

"D^igY  jamiiEn,  n  CejaBDY;" 

By  Henry  James,  Jr.,  a  dramatization,  with  important  alterations,  of  his  very  popular  story  "  Daisy  Miller." 

Stories,  Essays,  Sketches  and  Poems  by  John  G.  Whittier,  William  D.  Howells,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Richard  Grant  White,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Horace  E.  Scuddkr, 
George  P.  Lathrop,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  and  many  others  of  the  best  American  writers.  • 


The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Thwn/y 
Ordinary  Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TSHMS:  I4.00  a  year  in  VL^yzxiCt^  postage  free  ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  pcrtiait 
of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Homes,  or  Emerson,  $5.00;  with  two  portraits,  ^6.00;  with  three, 
^7.00;  with  four,  $8.00;  with  five,  ^9.00;  with  all  six,  j^io.oo. 

j|9*Tlie  nuza.ber8  for  lTov«xnb«r  and  Bec«xnber  will  be  8ant  free  to  all  new  Subscribers  for 
THS  ATI4AITTZC  for  1883  v7ho  remit  before  December  1. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOXJGmTOlV,  MEIFFi^lV  &  CO., 

4  P«zk  Stseet;  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTE.* 


CONDENSED  REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


THE  Thirty-first  Annual  Session  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  of  Lancaster  county  con- 
vened in  the  Court-house  in  Lancaster  on  Mon- 
day, November  13th,  at  2  p.  m.,  the  entire  fore- 
noon having  been  occupied  in  the  enrollment 
of  teachers  and  payment  of  membership  fee  of 
one  dollar. 

Having  been  called  to  order  by  County  Super- 
intendent B.  F.  Shaub,  the  exercises  were  opened 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Shumaker,  who  read  the  34th  Psalm 
and  offered  prayer. 

Prof.  Wm.  B.  Hall,  at  the  Mason  and  Hamlin 
organ,  led  the  singing,  by  the  Institute,  of  "Old 
Hundred."  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Kilheffer  on  the  cornet,  giving  the  melody  in 
such  full  tone  and  steady  time  that,  during  the 
sessions,  new  tunes  were  learned  quickly  and 
accurately.  The  collection  of  music  used 
throughout  the  week  was  the  Music-Page  Sup- 
plement No.  II  to  The  Pennsylvania  School 
youmal,  two  copies  of  which  were  supplied  at 
the  cost  of  the  Institute  to  each  teacher  who 
was  enrolled. 

The  County  Superintendent  bade  the 
teachers  a  hearty  welcome,  and  congratulated 
them  especially  upon  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
number  was  present  at  the  opening  session.  It 
was  thought  that,  for  some  teachers  in  attend- 
ance, it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  divide  the  In- 
stitute. But  there  are  disadvantages  in  this 
which  would  counterbalance  the  benefits  to  be 
anticipated.  "We  would  lose  the  inspiration 
that  numbers  give,"  some  one  has  remarked. 
If  there  is  anything  in  this — and  I  think  there 
is — we  should  feel  wonderfully  inspired  to-day, 
for  there  are  now  five  hundred  and  seventy 
members  enrolled,  leaving  only  thirty  or  forty 
teachers  not  yet  opon  the  lists. 

•  Reported  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Pyott  and  H.  W.  Stein. 


We  are  here  to  find  what  good  the  Institute 
can  do.  The  benefit  derived  from  the  exercises 
depends  largely  upon  you,  upon  the  programme 
and  its  arrangement.  Of  the  committee  on 
programme  I  would  say  that  its  work  has  been 
done  as  well  as  possible.  It  has  also  been  its 
aim  to  make  the  best  evening  programme  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute.  As  to  the  day  exer- 
cises, I  want  them  also  to  be  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  That  depends  upon  you,  and  the 
interest  you  take  in  the  work.  I  want  you  to  be 
at  ease,  teachers.  You  are  "at  home"  here. 
Get  rid,  therefore,  of  any  feeling  of  formality 
now  which  must  be  shaken  off  at  some  time 
during  the  week. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  interested  in  the  same 
things.  The  high  school  teacher  is  interested  in 
the  same  work  with  the  primary  teacher.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  I  could  apply,  with  good 
results,  methods  of  primary  work  to  advanced 
classes.  Do  not  think  that  everything  said  by 
the  instructors  here  can  be  applied  in  your 
schools.  Think  over  it.  Appropriate  what  of 
good  is  in  it.  Bring  your  judgment  to  bear  on 
what  IS  presented,  and  see  to  it  that  you  reach 
better  results  in  your  work  than  heretofore. 

He  then  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be 
done  during  the  week  by  the  different  instruc- 
tors, and  proceeded  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion by  appointing  the  officers  of  the  Institute. 

After  the  song  "Home's  Not  Merely  Four 
Square  Walls,"  Prof,  S.  B.  Heiges,  principal  of 
the  Shippensburg  State  Normal  School,  pie- 
sented  some 

LAWS  OF  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT, 

prefacing  his  remarks,  by  saying  that  he  had 
received  a  number  of  letters  of  inquiry,  from 
Lancaster  county,  some  of  which,  he  was  glad 
to  say,  referred  to  plant  growth,  a  subjeiit  treated 
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last  year.  He  would  endeavor  further  to  find 
time  to  answer  all  questions  asked  him  by 
teachers.  He  wanted  all  to  take  notes  of  what 
was  presented,  for,  as  had  been  truly  said, 
whatever  might  be  learned  here  must  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  each  one's  school.  The  pupils  of 
any  given  Normal  School  may  imbibe  the  same 
spirit,  but  each  will  teach  differently.  Each 
teacher  should  be  unique. 

As  introductory  to  his  subject,  and  in  illus- 
tration of  it,  he  recalled  the  history  of  Caspar 
Hauser,  of  Nuremberg,  Germany,  from  whose 
mental  development  more  had  been  learned 
than  from  that  of  any  other  human  being. 

First  under  his  illustration  would  come.  The 
tnind  needs  food.  This  is  evident  to  every 
teacher.  With  parental  neglect,  6r  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  there  can  be  but  meagre 
mental  development.  Our  minds  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  we  pick  up  knowledge. 

Knowledge  is  food  for  the  mind.  Whilst 
I  believe  in  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  angel  in 
the  block,  I  don*t  believe  there  is  an  angel  in 
the  mind — ^that  we  need  only  knock  off  the 
rough  surroundings  and  have  a  perfect  man  or 
woman.  I  do  not  believe  so  much  in  educere  as 
in  educare,  to  "foster,"  "care  for,'*  "nourish" — 
rather  in  a  combination  of  both.  The  body 
g^ows  by  assimilating  food,  the  mind  by  assimi- 
lating knowledge.  What  would  be  pr9fitable  to  a 
boy  of  fourteen  would  be  unprofitable  to  a  boy 
of  four.  Here  comes  in  the  art  of  the  teacher. 
There  are  some  methods,  however,  from  which 
we  can  not  depart. 

1.  Present  the  object.  This  is  the  basis  of 
instruction.  Nine-tenths  of  all  our  knowledge 
we  get  through  observation. 

2.  Teach  in  the  concrete  before  teaching  in 
the  abstract.  In  a  botany  class,  for  instance,  I 
should  not  teach  the  subject  apple,  without  the 
apple.  Suppose  I  took  up  a  lesson  in  natural 
history,  havmg  as  the  subject  a  bird.  I  might 
use  the  plainest  language  in  describing-  the 
bird,  but  if  the  pupils  were  asked  to  draw  it  from 
my  description,  taking  for  granted  that  they 
could  draw,  each  would  draw  a  different 
picture,  because  each  had  a  different  picture  in 
nis  mind.  But  show  the  class  the  bird,  and 
their  pictures  of  it  would  be  nearly  uniform. 

3.  Teach  the  whole  of  an  object  before  its 
parts.  I  could  teach  the  whole  apple  success- 
fully to  a  child ;  but  it  would  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  botany  to  tell  all  its  parts.  A  boy 
recognizes  the  locomotive,  yet  he  cannot  analyze 
its  parts.  Nature  develops  as  entities':  we  make 
the  divisions. 

The  out-growth  of  the  second  and  third  points 
named,  will  lead  naturally  to  object  lessons. 
All  primary  teaching  should  take  this  form. 
Teachers  fail  in  this  because  they  attempt  to 
teach  object  lessons  without  the  object.  Pic- 
tures are  not  objects.  Objects  are  not  found  in 
books. 

SuPT.  Shaub:  I  believe  in  the  word  method 
of  teaching  as  more  scientific ;  but  if  teachers 
reach  better  results  by  the  ABC  method,  I 
should  not  condemn  them.  The  letter  is  more 
abstract  than  the  word:  "boy"  is  more  familiar 
than  a  letter.    I  wish  more  teachers  used  those 


spelling-books  which  classify  objects  under  one 
head,  as  "  kitchen  "  with  all  that  usually  belongs 
in  it,  etc.  The  more  common  way  is  to  get  the 
word  without  the  idea. 

Music,  "The  Rosy  Crown,"  "Speak  Gently." 
. '  Mr.  R.  K.  BuEHRLE,  City  Superintendent  of 
the  Lancaster  schools,  followed  upon 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

History  has  been  defined,  "  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example."  This  is  possibly  the  best  defi- 
nition ever  given  of  it.  History  gives  answer  to 
the  questions,  what,"  when,  where,  by  whom, 
and  why.  We  are  told  that  we  must  .teach 
geography,  grammar,  and,  especially  of  late, 
we  have  been  told  everywhere  to  teadi  natural 
science.  We  need  it  all :  but  I  ask,  let  us  call 
a  halt  before  we  let  go  our  hold  upon  some 
other  things.  Why  should  I  know  where  Kam- 
schatka-is — I  dont  want  to  go  there.  But 
Socrates  may  have  written  a  beautiful  thought 
which  I  may  want  to  read.  There  are  collateral 
advantages  which  may  make  the  study  of  gram- 
mar excusable.  When  we  come  to  the  natural 
sciences,  shall  I  compare  the  growth  of  the 
thought  of  the  world  to  a  fungus  or  an  oyster?  In 
studying  history,  we  study  mankind — ^humanity. 
It  will  not  do,  even  at  the  behest  of  scientific 
men,  to  neglect  the  image  of  God  and  turn  to 
the  world  for  instruction. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  neglect  morality 
in  the  schools.  Do  you  want  to  teach  moral 
courage?  An  example  is  found  in  Martin 
Luther,  a  weak,  insignificant  monk  facing  the 
kings  of  Europe  in  the  Diet  of  Worms.  So  of 
other  noble  qualities.  Illustrations  are  numer- 
ous. In  history  properly  studied  we  find  cause 
and  effect  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  things — that 
deeds  will  produce  fruit  as  surely  as  seed. 
When  you  show  the  child  the  results  of  acts  in 
the  past,  will  it  not  lead  him  to  criticise  men 
and  measures  of  to-day  ?  We  need  intelligent 
voters.  Much  more  is  needed  in  the  voter  3ian 
ability  to  read  his  ballot.  While  we  are  keeping 
this  country  as  an  asylum  for  certain  classes  of 
people,  we  are  blocking  the  way  toward  great- 
ness. We  cannot  afford  to  lay  our  history  on 
the  shelf.  Questions  arise  in  a  campaign  whose 
intelligent  comprehension  depends  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  our  country's  history,  and  we  should 
have  such  knowledge.  History  may  be  divided 
into 

1 .  Biographical. — This  is  the  first  stage.  In 
adapting  these  lessons  to  the  capacity  of  the 
children  the  skill  of  the  teacher  will  be  shown. 
Stories  of  men  and  women  may  be  told  by  the 
teacher. 

2.  Narrative. — This  is  the  second  stage.  We 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  why,  and  are  still  in 
the  what.  At  this  stage  the  child  merely  gets 
facts.  He  has  not  learned  to  look  at  them 
philosophically. 

3.  Its  Philosophy. — In  this  third  stage  the 
child  has  reached  me  reason  why.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  when  this  third  stage  should  be 
combined  with  the  second.  It  depends  on  the 
teacher.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  any  grade. 

From  how  many  things  we  can  teach  History ! 
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From  our  coins,  the  pictures  of  the  Presidents, 
busts,  pictures  of  cities  and  noted  localities,  the 
American  flag.  Newspaper  and  maigazine 
articles  can  be  read  in  the  school.  This  will  be 
a  treat  to  the  children. 

There  is  a  complaint  from  the  country  that 
pupils  will  not  get  text-books  on  history,  and 
will  not  study  it.  But  text-books  are  not  essen- 
tial. An  excellent  method  of  teaching  history 
is  to  read  a  story  to  the  children  and  have  them 
afterwards  write  it  out  in  their  own  language. 
Require  the  pupils  to  tell  you  what  you  tell 
them..  Again:  Every  teacher  cah  make  for 
himself  or  herself  a  diary  of  events.  We  have 
tried .  it  in  this  city.  The  events  are  prepared  a 
week  before  for  every  school- day,  and  are 
copied  upon  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to 
make  preparation  upon  them.  The  idea  is  to 
have  a  fact  to  talk  about  each  day. 

Supt.  Shaub  :  Be  sure  to  have  the  children 
bring  text-books  on  history,  whether  they  are 
the  regular  text-books  of  the  school  or  not.  It 
may  tend  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  study. 
In  speaking  of  coins,  we  may  teach  religion 
from  the  words,  "In  God  we  trust." 

Musii. — **Let  Others  Dream,"  "Beulah  Land." 

READING. 

Prof.  Moses  True  Brown,  of  Boston:  A 
gentleman  (Col.  F.  W.  Parker)  who  will  be 
here  on  Friday,  said  to  me,  "I  am  down  on 
elocution  by  diacritical  marks.  If  a  child  is  a 
poor  reader,  it  had  better  not  take  your  medicine 
to  cure  its  disease."  When  I  met  with  the 
teachings  of  the  great  master  of  reading,  Del- 
sarte,  I  at  once  agreed  with  him.  Delsarte 
says,  *'  He  only  is  an  elocutionist  who  forgets 
elocution."  The  teaching  you  have  in  your 
schools  following  the  rules  laid  down  in  books  is 
worse  than  wasted.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  elocutionist  cannot  make  up  in  rant  and 
senseless  grimace  for  the  passion  and  thought 
that  come  from  the  centre. 

The  teacher  must  follow  the  order  of  nature 
in  teaching  the  child.  It  is  the  glory  of  Delsarte 
that  he  never  departs  from  the  law  that  im- 
pression  precedes  ^^rpression.  His  second  and 
third  laws  when  stated  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  modern  elocution — the  laws  of  relative  value 
and  of  variety  in  expression. 

If  you  have  ever  listened  to  great  orators, 
you  have  found  that  some  are  strong  in  the 
moral,  6thers  in  the  vital,  and  still  others  in  the 
mental.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  an  illustration 
of  all  these  combined ;  he  is  large  in  the  moral, 
vital  and  mental,  into  which  Delsarte  divides 
the  soul.  John  B.  Gough  speaks  fairly  from  the 
vital  centre.  Jonathan  Edwards  spoke  from  the 
mental  centre.  He  has  been  described  as  the 
man  who  "ate  little  and  thought  tremendously." 
As  a  missionary  he  was  a  failure.  His  place 
was  among  ideas,  not  Indians.  The  mental  in 
him  was  as  clear  as  white  light.  Forces  move 
from  the  three  centres  named,  vital,  mental,  and 
moral.  These  differences  in  the  children  will 
be  found  in  their  reading.  As  they  have  their 
nature  largely  developed,  they  will  give  expres- 
sion to  it. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


Exercises  opened  with  a  quartette,  "I'm 
King  of  the  Land  and  the  Sea,"  by  Misses  Hoch 
and  Sener,  and  Messrs.  Hall  and  Woodward. 

Rev,  Dr.  O.  H.  Tiffany,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
livered the  lecture  of  the  evening — subject, 

THE  LESSONS   OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Romance  records  marvels,  history  records  facts; 
but  what  romance  is  more  marvelous  than  the 
history  of  this  country  for  the  past  century  ?  A 
hundred  years  ago,  we  had  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  strip  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Alleghenies ;  beyond  there  were  only  a  few 
trading  posts,  and  even  the  sea-board  cities  of 
to-day  were  mere  villages.  From  that  begin- 
ning we  have  grown  to  a  nation  of  fifty  millions, 
stretching  across  the  continent,  with  the  prestige 
of  a  people  backed  by  wonderful  resources.  The 
Old  World,  rousing  from  its  sleep  of  ages,  has 
beheld  our  quickeninjgj  life  with  wonder,  as  we 
opened  up  our  mines,  and  navigated  our  riyers, 
and  dotted  the  land  over  with  schools  and 
churches,  and  reaped  our  harvests  from  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude,  in  quantity  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  world. 

But,  as  we  assumed  a  foremost  place  among 
nations,  our  pride  in  the  present  made  us  forget- 
ful of  the  past,  and  a  decadence  of  the  heroic 
spirit  took  place ;  our  heroes  were  those  of  a  de- 
parted generation  ;  we  were  becoming  localized 
and  Sectionahzed.  Then  ca^ie  a  crisis  in  our 
destiny,  when  the  freedom  promised  us  in  the 
^eat  Declaration  had  to  be  assured  on  the  field 
of  battle.  But  as  the  pine  roots  itself  deeper  be- 
cause of  the  winds  before  which  it  bends,  so  free- 
dom was  strengthened  by  the  passing  turbulence 
of  rebellion.  When  aristocracy  and  secession 
seemed  to  overbalance  the  old  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Abraham  Lincoln  re-adjusted  the 
balance  by  putting  in  the  other  scale  a  half  mil- 
lion of  armed  men.  Even  now  we  can  scarce 
appreciate  thq  act  of  emancipation,  embarrassed 
as  it  was  by  constitutional  compacts  and  by  the 
apathy  of  a  people  unawakened  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  institution  that  had  created  a 
class  who  had  no  rights  tliat  must  be  respected ; 
but  the  issue  once  made  was  jiobly  met,  and  the 
shackles  fell  from  four  millions  of  human  beings 
— the  apple  of  discord  was  hurled  into  Hades, 
and  the  Union  cemented  by  the  blood  and  tears 
of  a  struggle  accompanied  by  personal  heroism 
unparalleled  in  former  wars — and  when  the 
clouds  rolled  away  we  found  ourselves  standing 
on  higher  ground. 

How  marvelous  is  the  prosperity  of  to-day ! 
In  1789,  ninety-five  post-offices  and  1^00  miles 
of  post-roads:  in  1880,  a  net-work  of  iron  rails 
covers  the  land;  the  locomotive  is  not  quick 
enough  to  carry  ipails  to  the  33,000  post-oftices, 
but  the  lightning,  tamed  by  our  own  Franklin, 
and  harnessed  by  our  own  Morse,  carries  our 
messages.  We  have  exported  500  millions  in. a 
single  year;  we  made  cotton  goods  enough  in 
1870  to  stretch  a  web  39  times  around  the  globe, 
and  have  a  remnant  left  to  reach  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  We  have  fused  men  of  every  land 
and  race  and  tongue  into  one  nationality ;  and 
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that  nationality  has  the  sympathy  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  civilized  world.  Last  year,  as  I  stood 
'  in  the  room  of  our  consul  at  Vienna,  listening 
to  the  tick-tick  that  brought  us  the  news  from 
the  death-bed  of  Garfield,  from  the  windows  we 
saw  the  street  crowded  with  thousands,  listening 
as  it  were,  for  the  dying  breath  of  the  good  man 
we  had  chosen  President. 

Such  a  history  as  this,  involves  causes  that  lie 
deep  down,  as  well  as  those  apparent  on  the 
surface ;  and  some  of  these  we  will  consider. 
First  of  all,  we  should  understand  the  political 
basis  upo;i  which  our  government  was  founded. 
Whence  came  those  abstract  truths  found  in  the 
Declaration,  and  the  debates  on  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  "  All  men  are  created  equal " — "  govern- 
ment derives  its  just  powers  Irom  the  consent 
of  the  governed" — where  did  the  fathers  find 
such  doctrines  as  these  ?  The  form  of  freedom 
was  all  that  the  ancient  republics  possessed : 
true,  the  Grecians  demonstrated  that  power  may 
ascend,  from  the  people,  and  be  delegated  to 
their  servants  for  a  limited  term— but  it  ended 
in  agrarianism  and  ostracism  ;  and  in  Rome  the 
sovereignty  resided  in  the  patrician  families; 
but  here  in  America  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  all  men  was  declared  as  the  ultimate  possibil- 
ity of  the  race.  The  Fathers  were  truly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  chosen  for  their  fitness 
— not  merely  popular  orators  and  aspiring  poli- 
ticians. The  constitution  they  made  guar- 
anteed personal  ri&hts  and  prescribed  personal 
duties ;  it  created  tire  first  purely  elective  system, 
under  which  every  man  has  a  hand  in  the  gov- 
ernment. To  that  Constitution,  and  the  recog- 
nition by  its  adoption  of  the  necessity  of  national 
union,  we  largely  owe  the  position  we  hold  to- 
day. Under  it  we  have  crystallized  into  one 
people — a  homogeneous  nation,  of  which  the 
States  are  local  divisions ;  and  by  amalgamating 
the  immigration  of  thousands  a  week,  we  make 
the  universal  solvent  for  sectional  differences. 

Great  leaders  have  not  been  wanting  in  the 
crises  of  our  destiny.  The  life  of  George  Wash- 
ington is  at  once  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey — ^he  was 
the  culmination  and  perfection  of  the  Anglo- 
American  type.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  best 
exponent  of  the  distinctively  American  mind — 
both  ideal  and  practical,  with  the  soul  of  a  poet 
and  the  mind  of  a  philosopher.  And  the  great 
general  of  the  age,  having  conquered  rebellion, 
applied  himself  to  consolidating  the  Union, 
illustrating  the  truth  that  "  peace  hath  her  vic- 
tories no  less  than  war." 

At  the  close  of  the  great  stru|^gle  we  had  to 
learn  a  sad  lesson  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  laws 
of  justice  and  retribution,  in  national  as  in  indi- 
vidual life — and  we  find  its  explanation,  not  like 
the  heathen  in  the  wrath  of  angry  gods,  but  in 
antecedent  events.  A  race  had  been  doomed  to 
ignorance  and  slavery;  men  and  women  had 
been  reduced  to  a  level  with  cattle ;  the  slave- 
owners consequently  became  domineering  and 
imperious,  and  civil  war  ensued.  Blood  must 
flow  for  the  remission  of  the  national  sin ;  and 
as  in  Egypt  the  first-born  of  every  house  was 
slain,  so  here  justice  was  not  satisfied  till  the 
foremost  man  of  the  nation  had  fallen. 

Another  lesson  is  the  danger  of  neglecting  to 


recognize  the  importance  and  value  of  the  labor- 
ing class.  Our  growth  has  been  in  proportion 
as  we  displayed  a  genius  for  work ;  the  rebellion 
was  a  struggle  of  labor  for  its  just  reward.  To- 
day the  laboring  class  of  America  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  in  the  world.  True,  we  have 
fiiction  between  labor  and  capital;  but  the 
laborer  of  to-day  expects  to  be  the  capitaUst  of 
to-morrow — there  is  no  permanent  labonng  class. 
Labor  is  rewarded,  anci  its  rights  are  respected. 
We  work  intelligently,  and  improve  and  develop 
our  industries.  Not  all  of  our  brain  goes  into 
literature — it  goes  into  brick  and  mortar,  climbs 
our  mountains,  and  bridges  our  rivers.  The 
miseries  and  burdens  of  the  European  laborer 
are  unknown  here ;  we  have  escaped  them  by 
our  inventive  genius  applied  to  machinery.  Our 
workingmen  are  not  peasants  or  serfs,  but  arc 
the  happiest  people  the  sun  shines  upon. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  culture  of  the  masses, 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  such  a  nation.  No 
republic  can  long  exist  unless  its  government  is 
the  expression  of  enlightened  opinion ;  only  an 
intelligent  people  can  maintain  freedom.  The 
life  of  the  nation  is  imperiled  when  the  school 
house  is  not  open  to  all.  If  demagogues  are  to 
be  prevented  from  buying  office,  the  school  must 
rornish  the  remedy,  by  making  the  voter  think 
for  himself.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for 
popular  intelligence.  Minister  though  he  was, 
he  was  free  to  say  that  a  religion  that  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be 
valued  as  a  substitute  for  knowledge.  It  is  a 
cheering  thought  that  our  people  to-day  receive 
such  education  as  was  never  before  bestowed  on 
the  same  number  of  the  human  race.  There 
are  some  who  fear  for  the  future  of  republican 
institutions.  Such  fear  can  only  be  well  grounded 
when  we  ape  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical 
governments.  We  should  rather  go  back  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  elder  days,  repudiating  the 
theories  of  both  aristocrats  and  communists,  and 
teaching  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  freedom 
to  our  children  in  the  common  schools.  Then 
we  may  look  forward  confidently  to  the  future, 
when  tides  of  population  from  east  and  west 
shall  meet  and  occupy  our  land,  to  be  perme- 
ated by  the  influence  of  our  schools,  and  in- 
doctrinated wdth  republican  theories,  and,  above 
all,  with  reverence  for  God — when  in  every 
village  the  church-spire  shall  point  heavenward, 
and  cast  its  shadow  upon  the  playground  of  the 
village  school.  Then  the  earth  shall  no  more 
be  reddened  by  innocent  blood,  but  from  every 
mountain  and  prairie  shall  rise  the  grateful 
hymn  of  praise  of  a  people  united,  virtuous  and 
intelligent,  and  therefore  free.  The  shifting 
scenes  of  a  forming  civilization  shall  give  place 
to  a  consolidated  nationality;  the  hardy  and 
industrious,  the  ardent  and  impetuous,  the  ener- 
getic and  daring  of  all  sections  shall  be  linked 
in  productions  and  manufactures,  by  commerce 
and  by  cheap  and  swift  communication,  and 
joined  by  the  feeling  of  reciprocal  fraternity ; 
equal  rights  and  equal  burdens  will  be  equally 
distributed  under  one  flag,  of  which  the  stripes 
shall  symbolize  the  tears  and  blood  which  pur- 
chased union,  and  the  stars  the  hopes  which 
crown  our  destiny. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING. 

THE  Institute  convened  at  9  o'clock.  Rev. 
C.  W.  Stewart,  of  the  Colerain  Presbyterian 
church,  read  from  the  Scriptures  and  offered 
prayer. 

Music :  "  While  the  Morning  Bells  are  Ring- 
ing" (Sicilian  Hymn),  and  ''The  Chapel.'* 

Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges  reviewed  briefly  his  lec- 
ture of  yesterday,  and  continued :  I  shall  di- 
vide the  labor  of  the  school-room  into  instruction, 
drill,  and  review.  At  one  time  in  my  life  I 
thought  it  my  duty  once  a  year,  as  the  Turk  goes 
to  Mecca,  to  read  Porter,  Abercrombie,  or 
Haven,  on  mental  philosophy.  But  of  late  I 
have  studied  more  the  mind  in  the  school-room, 
where  individuality  can  only  be  learned.  Object 
lessons  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  instruction,  There 
is  reason  for  this  mode  of  instruction  in  the  con- 
crete. The  first  creation  was  matter,  and  as  in 
the  material  world  so  in  the  mind  we  have  the 
same  progression.  It  is  an  instinct  in  the  boy  to 
handle  things, 

'  The  point  we  reach  now  is :  Instruction  be- 
^ns  where  knowedge  ends.  How  shall  we  find 
out  where  knowledge  ends  ?  Drills  and  reviews 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  this. 

Object  lessons  should  be  systematic,  leading 
into  the  physical  sciences.  Any  teacher  pre- 
senting as  the  lesson  an  ear  of  com  would  not 
do  his  whole  duty  unless  he  called  attention  to 
the  com  crop  in  general,  the  effects  of  certain 
growths  upon  it,  etc.  We  should  make  such 
teaching  practical. 

Drill,  Review,  Review,  DRILL!  So  I  would 
write  it.  A  thing  half  learned  is  not  leamed  at 
aU.  We  spend  all  our  force  in  driving  the  nail, 
when  a  little  more  would  clinch  it. 

Pupils  should  reproduce  the  lesson  in  their 
own  child-language.  That  is  the  only  criterion 
of  successful  teaching — ^when  the  child  can  tell 
you  what  he  knows. 

Definition  is  the  climax  of  instruction.  The 
text  books  generally  begin  with  definitions. 
When  the  child  knows  them,  he  knows  all.  I 
don't  care  whether  a  boy  knows  what  arithmetic 
means  or  not,  if  he  can  cipher. 

Music— "Let  Others  Dream,"  "Good Night." 

Supt.  Shaub  referred  the  teachers  to  a  little 
pamphlet  printed  by  the  publishers  of  the  Scien- 
tific American,  (Munn  a  Co.,  New  York),  on 
the  lives  of  men  of  inventive  genius.  It  would 
aid  them  in  teaching  biographical  history. 
There  is  too  much  of  war  and  great  generals  in 
our  histories,  and  not  enough  of  great  inventors 
and  great  inventions.  There  is  a  history 
published,  which  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
average  text-book,  giving  less  space  to  the 
sangmnary,  and  more  to  the  peaceful  arts. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

•Supt.  BuEHRLE,  before  entering  upon  his 
lecture  on  geography,  reviewed  briefly  his  talk 
of  Monday  afternoon,  adding,  "  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  definition  is  the  last  thing.  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  one  thin^  more :  The  name 
is  the  last  thing.  In  teaching  get  the  thing, 
then  the  name  £at  represents  the  thing." 
In  the  examination  of  teachers,  when  we 


drop  the  lead  to  learn  how  deep  the  waters  of 
knowledge  are,  I  find  their  knowledge  of  math- 
ematical geography  very  imperfect  Some 
teachers  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the 
diameter  and  the  equator.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  the  earth  is  round.  The  ancient  Greeks 
knew  it,  and  acted  upon  this  knowledge.  The 
Aztecs  also  knew  it.  To  find  the  circumfer- 
ence :  We  all  know  that  there  are  360  degrees 
in  a  circle,  whether  large  or  small.  To  illustrate 
the  measurement  of  a  degree :  An  observer  who 
is  on  the  earth  at  B,  sees  a  star  overhead  at  B^, 
and  another  star  at  h\  one  degree  further 
away.  He  travels  on  the  earth  to  A,  and  finds 
star  A^  overhead.  Then  he  knows  he  has 
traveled  one  degree  on  the  earth,  and  having 
measured  this  distance  and  multiplied  it  by  360, 
he  has  the  circumference  of  the  earth ;  dividing 
by  3.1416,  he  gets  the  diameter.  Eratosthenes, 
a  Greek,  was  the  first  who  attempted,  B.  C.  276, 
to  measure  the  earth.  He  used  the  sun-dial  in 
his  labors.  He  found  the  distance  between 
Syene  and  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  to  be  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

Newton  argued  that  the  earth  is  flattened  at 
the  poles.  The  French,  jealous  of  th6  En- 
glish, attempted  to  prove  Newton  wrong. 
They  only  confirmed,  however,  through  meas- 
urements, what  Newton  had  reasoned  out, 
much  to  their  chagrin.  This  they  found  bjr 
measuring  degprees  of  latitude  in  different  lati- 
tudes. 

Answers  to  Questions:  "If  I  had  pupils  who 
refused  to  stuciy  geography  when  the  parents 
oppose  it,  I  should  not  scold,  but  visit  tlie  parents 
and  enlist  their  sympathies." — "South  of  the 
Equator  mariners  go  by  the  compass  first,  next 
by  the  sun,  and  by  the  position  of  the  stars  as 
given  in  the  nautical  almanac." 

After  music,  Supt.  Shaub  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 

Music,  "Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River," 
and  "  Vesper  Hymn." 

READING. 

Prof.  M.  T.  Brown  :  The  object  of  education 
is  to  get  power,  to  get  thought.  To  know  and 
to  act,  to  will  and  determine,  seems  to  be  the 
round  of  every  man's  life.  Hence  when  Col. 
Parker  was  asked  about  his  new  method,  he 
answered  correctly,  "  /  have  no  method.  It  is 
the  method  of  common  sense.  Our  methods 
are  those  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  Comenius, 
re-introduced  into  this  age." 

It  is  as  if  we  had  drifted  away  on  a  sea  of 
speculation  and  doubt,  and  as  if  men  had 
sprung  up  and  said,  "We  must  again  moor  our- 
selves to  the  true  ship  of  education."  What  the 
German  Froebel  did,  Parker  did.  When  he 
took  hold  in  the  little  town  of  Quincy,  it  was 
found  that  the  schools  did  not  teach  the  pupil 
after  all.  When  the  Irish  laborer  came  home 
tired  after  his  day's  work  and  wanted  his  son  to 
read  him  the  paper,  he  found  the  boy  could 
not — the  teachmg  of  "reading"  did  not  teach 
the  child  to  read.  Parker  then  said,  "  I  want  to 
introduce  an  education  that  educates  and  de- 
velops."    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  ex- 
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pression  to  the  aphorisms :  "The  office  of  the 
school  is  to  develop  power  and  to  gain  skill ; 
learn  to  do  a  thing  by  doing  it;  things  before 
words;  the  soul  is  reached  through  the  gate- 
ways of  the  senses ;  talk,  read  and  write,  ail  at 
the  same  stage  of  the  child's  growth." 

The  first  duty  is  to  make  the  child  feel  at 
home  in  the  school-room.  If  we  could  inhabit 
his  personality,  we  would  find  the  old  masters 
were  ri^ht.  The  first  to  be  developed  are  the 
perceptive  faculties.  The  child  began  his  edu- 
cation long  before  he'  appeared  in  the  school, 
shortly  after  he  came  into  the  world  *'  nake4, 
without  weapons."  At  birth  the  human  being 
is  the  most  nelpless  of  creatures :  the  deer  can 
outrun  him,  and  the  eagle  out-see  him ;  the 
horse  and  cow  are  superior  at  birth  in  faculties ; 
but  see  how  man  outstrips  them  all !  He  counts 
the  stars  and  builds  the  locomotive ;  he  beats 
time  itself  by  the  electric  spark.  Man,  the  most 
helpless  being,  compasses  the  whole  Universe  by 
the  effect  of  one  word — education.  This  is  what 
g^ves  him  possession  of  the  world,  the  world  he 
sees  with  his  outer  and  inner  eyes,  the  objective 
and  subjective  world. 

The  first  step  of  the  child  is  perception ;  then 
comes  memory,  then  imagination,  and  then 
reason.  Thus,  we  come  fi^om  the  primary 
school  to  the  college.  The  first  point  in  teach- 
ing reading  is  to  present  the  child  with  some- 
thing with  which  he  is  familiar.  We  take  the 
cat,  for  instance.  The  child  knows  it  by  sight 
and  experience.  When  presenting  the  picture 
on  the  chart,  do  so  by  surprise.  Covering  the 
name,  ask  the  children  to  tell  you  what  it  is. 
You  might  tell  them  a  story  about  it,  or  have 
them  tell  you  a  story,  which* is  of  infinitely 
more  value  to  them.  You  can  paint  a  picture 
so  complete  on  the  mind  of  the  child  that  it  can 
never  be  wiped  out.  Therefore,  never  give  a 
wrong  impression.  The  child  knows  the  object 
•cat,  and  has  seen  the  picture,  which  he  recog- 
nizes. Having  come  so  far,  first  recognizing 
the  object,  and  then  the  picture  of  the  object, 
we  come  to  the  third,  the  symbol.  Pronounce 
this  for  the  child,  and  keep  it  before  him  as  a 
conscious  whole  in  his  mind  as  long  as  you  can. 
From  this  point  we  begin  to  construct  language. 

Music  :  "  Home's  not  Merely  Four  Square 
Walls,"  "Never  Say  Fail,"  etc. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Music:  "Twickenham  Ferry,"  "The  Vesper 
Hymn,"  "Good  Night,"  etc. 

RAPID  CALCULATION. 

Prof.  Heiges  :  I  will  give  you  a  simple  method 
by  which  you  can  improve  the  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  your  pupils  several  hundred  per  cent. 
Addition  constitutes  almost  the  entire  basis  of 
arithnjetical  operations.  Those  who  are  rapid 
and  accurate  in  addition,  are  so  in  subtraction. 
Here  is  a  cheap  way  of  making  an  arithmeti- 
cian :  Take  an  old  slate  fi^me,  soak  red  and 
white  beans,  string  ten  or  a  dozen  on  threads, 
and  arrange  in  the  frame  about  a  dozen  threads. 
At  the  bookstore  the  abacus,  which  is  the  same 
thing  in  neater  form,  will  cost  you  a  dollar. 


Teach  arithmetic  objectively.  The  word  "  cal- 
culate" comes  from  the  Latin  word  calculus^ 
meaning  a  pebble ;  "  digits,"  from  digiti,  our 
fingers  and  thumbs,  etc.  Don't  attempt  to  have 
the  children  understand  the  increase  in  the  ten- 
fold ratio.  It  is  time  wasted.  We  waste  time  in 
quantities.  Throw  off  this  foolishness.  I  began 
in  September  with  a  problem  in  addition  which 
the  children  did  in  \%  minutes.  In  six  weeks 
they  did  the  same  kind  of  problems  in  i6  sec- 
onds. 

To  teach  the  figures :  Putting  the  figures  on 
the  blackboard,  i,  2,  3, 4, 1  would  count  as  with 
beads,  and  when  the  child  came  to  four,  for  in- 
stance, he  would  know  it.  This  should  be  the 
first  drill.  Then  use  the  single  column.  Then 
place  two  figures  together.  Show  them,  as  in 
45,  the  connection  four-ty-five.  This  "  ty  '*  is 
easily  learned.  Such  numbers  as  twenty,  thirty, 
and  fifty,  are  less  easy,  and  require  a  special 
drill.  A  class  of  boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  to 
read  and  write  numbers  up  to  fifty  in  two  drills. 
The  numbers  11,  12,  13,  and  15,  will  also  re- 
'  quire  special  drill.  In  primary  teaching,  we 
want  the  how  before  the  why.  We  want  more 
art  than  science.  Art  always  was  before 
science ;  agriculture  before  the  science  of  agri- 
culture. You  have  all  heard  of  Pittsburgh  ad- 
dition. Each  one  of  you  could  work  wonders, 
also,  even  in  mental  philosophy,  if  you  gave 
it  special  prominence. 

We  want  our  boys  to  be  practical.  Here  is  a 
system  by  which  we  get  at  the  problems  of  life : 
Draw  a  triangle,  and  mark  the  angles  i,  2,  and 
3.  Begin  to  count,  and  you  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing combinations,  taking  each  angle  as  a 
starting  point:  i,  3,  6 ;  2.  5,  6 ;  and  3,  4,  6.  Go 
on  in  this  way,  using  the  rectangle  and  other 
geometrical  figures. 

Music,  "The  Rosy  Crown"  and  "Brightly." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE :  The  cause  of  the  flattening 
of  the  earth  is  found  in  its  rotation.  If  we  cause 
a  body  to  revolve,  the  parts  farthest  from  the 
centre  revolve  most  rapidly  and  those  nearest 
most  slowly.  That  would  produce  the  spher- 
oidal shape  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  gives  us  these  geographical 
ideas ;  an  axis,  as  we  define  it,  a  line  around 
which  the  earth  revolves ;  the  poles,  the  ends  of 
the  axis ;  the  equator,  the  line  naif  way  between 
the  poles ;  the  parallels,  from  being  parallel  to 
the  equator.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  also 
modifies  the  climate.  If  the  earth  stood  still 
the  Gulf  Stream  would  flow  north  and  south, 
but  the  rotation  of  the  earth  throws  it  into  a 
northeasterly  direction,  where  it  strikes  Great 
Britain  and  reduces  the  cold  of  its  climate.  The 
direction  of  the  trade  winds  is  also  detennined 
by  the  earth's  rotation. 

The  question  was  asked,  "Is  it  riffht  to  en- 
courage children  in  studying  geography  against 
the  wishes  of  their  parents  and  unknown  to 
them  ?"  That  depends  on  the  question  whether 
morality  is  higher  than  knowledge  of  geography. 
No;  of  course  not.  It  is  not  morally  right  to 
encourage  children  to  deceive  their  parents. 

Supt.  Shaub  :  This  difficulty  about  the  study 
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of  geography  generally  occurs  in  schools  where 
the  term  is  short  and  the  salary  low.  Young 
teachers  usually  encounter  it.  Deception  is  not 
justifiable.  I  would  not  say,  "  I  am  not  teach- 
ing geography,"  when  I  am  teaching  it.  I 
would  give  everybody  to  understand  that  I 
would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  teach  every- 
thing for  which  I  could  find  time.  I  think  direc- 
tors, who  do  not  at  all  times  stand  firmly  at  the 
back  of  the  teacher,  would  stand  by  such  a 
{>osition. 

We  need  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the  people 
which  will  affect  the  School  Boards — ^though  in 
most  districts  the  Boards  are  ahead  of  their  con- 
stituents— and  until  that  time  comes  we  will  be 
hampered.  The  best  plan  would  be  for  the 
School  Boards  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study, 
as  is  now  done  in  some  districts.  Teaching  is 
essentially  a  missionary  work.  Educate  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  girls  and  boys;  and  a 
good  way  to  reach  the  people  is  through  the 
children  in  the  schools. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE :  I  like  that  last  remark,  ad- 
vising us  to  do  missionary  work.  No  court 
would  sustain  a  teacher  or  a  Board  in  excluding 
a  child  from  school  for  not  studying  certain 
branches.  The  teacher  has  no  right  to  say  to  the 
pupil,  "  If  you  don't  do  this  or  that,  leave  the 
school."  But  the  other  way  is  better — elevate 
the  sentiment  of  the  community. 

Music,  "Beulah  Land"  and  "The  Chapel." 

Mr.  George  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
then  distributed  drawing  books  from  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  to  the  teachers,  and 
gave  examples  of  straight- line  drawing,  the 
teachers  following  the  exercise  in  tfceir  books. 

•  READING. 

Prof.  Brown  :  So  far  as  we  have  gone  we  find 
the  child  has  taken  three  removes  from  the  ob- 
ject: I.  The  object;  2.  The  picture  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  3.  The  word.  The  word  has  now  be- 
come live,  because  you  have  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  object  with  the  symbol. 
Next  find  this  word  in  a  sentence.  There  are 
two  definitions  of  reading:  i.  Reading  (silent) 
is  getting  thought  and  feeling.  2.  Reading 
(aloud  or  oral)  is  giving  thought  and  feeling. 
Thought  controls  expression.  You  must  first 
have  the  />«pression  before  you  can  give  ^;r- 
pression. 

Answers  to  questions  :  "If  you  have  a  child 
who  does  not  understand  English,  put  yourself 
in  his  place,  and  look  through  his  eyes.  Try  to 
learn  German." — "  There  is  very  little  technical 
order  in  the  Quincy  schools.  As  the  teacher 
goes  from  object  to  object,  the  pupils  follow." 

Music,  "Vesper   Hymn,"  "Speak   Gently." 

The  following  teachers  were  elected  to  rep- 
resent Lancaster  county  in  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  to  be  held  in  Williamsport :  Messrs. 
I.  S.  Geist,  John  B.  Eshleman,  J.  R.  Hunsecker, 
H.  C.  Fickes,  I.  C.  Arnold.  W.  H.  BuUer,  C 
V.  Lichty,  and  Miss  Clara  B.  Huber. 

The  following  members  of  the  Institute  were 
elected  a  Committee  on  Permanent  Certificates : 
John  F.  Ruth,  Warwick;  M.  D.  Mull,  Earl; 
T.  M.  Bacon,  East  Donegal;  and  W.  E.  Barton 
and  Rachel  F.  Jackson,  Lancaster. 


State  Superintendent  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  was 
introduced  to  the  audience,  and  spoke  briefly, 
as  follows: 

remarks  of  dr.  higbee. 

Fellow  Teachers:  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you, 
and  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Institute  at 
York.  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  contrast  between  to-day  and  the 
years  long  past  of  school-going  boyhood.  I 
remember  the  old  school-house  on  the  sandy 
hillside,  turned  inside  out,  for  it  was  plastered 
on  the  outside,  and  its  old  blue-coated  and 
green-spectacled  pedagogue.  What  astonish- 
ment then  would  such  a  meeting  of  teachers  as 
this  have  aroused !  But  you  must  not  think  that 
our  old  teachers  were  below  what  we  have  now, 
in  personal  attainments  and  culture.  In  the 
facilities  and  comforts  of  the  school-room,  and 
in  number  and  professional  'enthusiasm,  the, 
times  of  old  were  far  below  us ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  difficulties,  the  past  has  had 
teachers  of  incalculable  worth,  and  such  a 
teacher  was  the  old  pedagogue  whose  image 
you  have  made  "to  creep  into  the  study  of  my 
imagination."  It  was  through  his  culture,  his 
broad  mentiil  grasp  and  childlike  reverence  for 
knowledge  that  the  pupils  whom  he  had  were 
drawn  into  earnest,  thoughtful  study. 

He  and  many  of  the  old  teachers  were  men 
of  power  and  varied  attainments.  They  reached 
the  soul.  Their  personal  character  was  a  power, 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  children  was  soul 
ente/ing  into  soul,  cultured  mind  challenging 
mind,  the  lips  of  refined  scholarship  infusing 
life,  deep  answering  to  deep.  How  one  of  those 
old  teachers  bothered  us  youngsters  one  day  in 
geography !  We  had  studied  the  lesson — the 
map  of  Europe — and  thought  we  knew  some- 
thing about  it.  When  we  answered  very  glibly 
almost  every  question  relating  to  this  place  and 
that  place,  he  replied,  "Boys,  I  fear  you  are 
wrongly  shipped.  Your  recitation  is  good  so  far 
as  memory  goes,  but  it  seems  dead  to  me,  for 
those  places  were  not  accidentally  dropped  here 
and  there,  and  named,  without  some  reason,  and 
the  memory  becomes  tired^  and  helpless  too,  if 
you  cannot  join  the  things  you  get  with  the  life 
of  humanity." 

Then  he  began  with  Gibraltar,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  map  of  Europe  was  alive!  He 
told  us  how  the  Saracen  forces,  in  their  endeavor 
to  enter  and  conquer  Western  Christendom, 
moved  along  Northern  Africa ;  and  how,  when 
reaching  the  narrow  strait,  their  general  sent 
the  great  warrior  Tarik,  lieutenant  of  the 
forces,  across  the  narrow  sea  to  assault  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  how,  when  landing  on 
the  steep  rocks  of  the  Spanish  coast,  he  reared 
the  Moslem  standard,  and  cried,  "  Gibel  Tarik ! " 
(Mountain  of  Tarik),  which  has  worn  down  to 
the  name  Gibraltar,  This  is  only  one  example 
out  of  hundreds. 

It  is  not  by  appliances,  nor  by  methods,  nor 
by  facilities  alone,  but  it  is  by  the  personal 
character,  and  broad  scholarship,  and  the 
reverent  love  thereof  whicfe  the  teacher  has, 
that  success  of  a  high  order  is  to  be  reached. 
It  is  already-awakened  intelligence  challenging 
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the  nascent  mind,  awakening  it  into  action, 
giving  to  it  form  and  shape,  and  guiding  it 
toward  fullness  and  strength,  which  we  require, 
together  with  all  the  helps  and  facilities  which 
to  such  are  instruments  of  power. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


The  first  exercise  was  a  piano  solo  by  Mr.  F. 
M.  Mover,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
(a  son  of  Supt.  Moyer,  of  Snyder  county). 

Col  L.  F.  Copland  was  then  introduced,  and 
after  giving  a  list  of  tides  of  his  various  lectures, 
proceeded  to  deliver  that  upon 

SNOBS  AND  SNOBBERY. 

Snobbery  is  rootcfli  in  caste,  and  caste  is  the 
greatest  evil  extant  in  the  world  to-day.  God  is 
"  no  respecter  of  persons'* — but  not  so  with  men ; 
all  human  society  is  stratified — like  a  pie,  it  has 
its  upper  crust,  under  crust,  and  filling.  The 
oldest  and  most  intolerant  form  of  caste  is  the 
religious,  which  was  founded  when  Cain  killed 
Abel  because  of  a  difference  about  worship. 
Next  in  order  came  the  political  caste  ;  then  the 
caste  of  occupation,  which  ranks  the  bricklayer 
above  the  hod-carrier.  Out  of  these  grew  social 
caste — all  you  ladies  know  how  closely  the  lines 
are  drawn  in  the  Matter  of  visiting.  The  older 
the  country,  the  more  ri^d  the  caste  ;  the  Brah- 
min of  India  is  more  jealous  of  his  rank  than 
the  nobles  of  England,  though  the  line  is  drawn 
tight  enough  there.  Of  course  the  American  or- 
ator tells  us  every  4th  of  July  that  there  is  no 
'  such  thing  here — ^that  here  "  all  men  are  equal*' 
— and  what  hypocrisy  it  is !  Here  the  big  mer- 
chant looks  down  on  the  httle  one,  and  the 
dweller  on  Murray  Hill  is  *'  tonier  "  than  anybody 
else,  and  the  man  with  stylish  clothes  despises 
the  one  in  a  ready-made  suit — and  oh !  what  a 
difference  in  the  color  of  skin,  or  a  kink  in  the 
hair! 

This  caste  idea  is  anti-ChVistian,  anti-human, 
anti-decent ;  it  is  born  of  pride,  egotism  and  self- 
conceit;  and  the  abnormally  developed  repre- 
sentative of  it  is  the  snob — a  pretentious  person 
whose  pride  has  run  to  seed,  and  who  is  a  proper 
object  of  contempt,  if  not  of  detestation.  Some 
bank  on  their  genealogy — and  most  of  it  is  fraud- 
ulent. We  have  no  titles  here,  but  we  toady 
every  one  that  comes  over.  Most  snobs  are  very 
deferential  to  wealth ;  and  if  they  have  it,  how 
they  get  up  on  top  of  it  and  look  down  on  the 
rest  of  us !  They  go  to  Europe,  and  unhappily 
come  back  again  with  a  coat  of  arms — ^which 
ought  to  be  a  codfish.  Two  female  snobs  meet ; 
one  says  "  Mary  Jones  is  married ;"  "  You  don't 
say !  Did  she  do  well?" — that  is,  did  she  marry 
money  ?  Then  we  have  the  literary  snobs,  who 
make  so  much  of  their  attainments  and  qualifi- 
cations— and  are  nearly  always  counterfeits ;  for 
true  merit  is  always  modest,  and  don't  want  the 
alphabet  strung  out  after  its  name.  And  with 
all  reverence  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  whose 
gospel  is  the  golden  cord  to  lead  us  back  to 
heaven — with  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man — with  all  respect 
for  the  church,  and  love  for  Sabbath  bells— with 
all  honor  to  the  ministry  who  work  hard  for  poor 


pay — ^the  meanest  form  of  caste  finds  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  "sacerdotal  saint,"  a  race  well- 
nigh  extinct  in  the  pulpit,  but  surviving  too  often 
in  the  pew.  Fashionable  religion  was  not  made 
to  save  people,  but  to  carry  them  to  heaven  on 
Pullman  cars  after  they  are  saved.  Let  the 
minister  come  as  a  man  to  men,  with  simple, 
cordial  speech,  giving  his  Master's  messag^e  ma 
manly  way,  without  the  drawl  sanctimonious,  if 
he  would  have  them  listen  to  edification.  Then 
•there  are  the  vulgar  snob,  whose  dirty  habits 
make  him  unendurable;  and  the  fault-finding 
snob,  the  human  vulture  who  scents  carrion  fh>m 
afar  with  delight ;  and  the  prudish  snob,  so  con- 
scious of  indecency  of  soul  that  the  tongfue  must 
be  trebly  guarded  lest  it  be  revealed ;  and  many 
others  that  we  have  not  time  to  notice. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  evil  of  snobbery  is 
on  the  increase  among  us — ^that  its  virus  is  in  all 
our  veins.  Yet  we  of  all  people  should  despise 
it;  we  of  all  people  can  least  afford  it,  whose 
very  foundation  principle  was  the  equality  of  all 
men.  Let  us  then  set  our  foot  upon  snobbery 
and  caste,  remembering  that  on  the  great  day 
when  God  shall  sit  in  judgment,  the  question 
will  be — "  Did  you  love  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  your  neighbor  as  yourself?" 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  103d  Psalm. was  read,  and  prayer  offered, 
by  Rev.  C.  E.  Reimensnyder. 
Music,  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name," 
"  Brightly,"  *etc. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Prof.  Heiges,  in  answer  to  questions:  I 
would  not  begin  the  study  of  geography,  taking 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  but  ratiher  by  taking  the 
school,  the  play-ground,  and  the  district.  The 
earth  is  not  the  whole :  it  is  only  so  of  itself. 
The  universe  is  the  whole.  There  is  no  viola- 
tion of  principle  by  beginning  with  local  geog- 
raphy as  indicated. 

"Can  we  find  time  for  object  lessons?" 
The  plan  is  to  get  time.  The  cnildren  will  be 
fond  of  them,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  g^t 
them  to  put  forth  extra  exertion  in  their  other 
studies  to  gain  time  to  reach  these,  if  it  is  only 
once  a  week.  You  can  have  object  lessons  out- 
side the  school.  When  I  went  into  the  college 
campus  of  the  Normal  Scho61,  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  I  saw  at  once  by  the  trees  that  they 
had  violent  stonns  from  the  northwest.  On  the 
side  of  the  trees  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  limbs 
were  bent  upwards,  while  on  the  protected  side 
they  assumed  their  natural  position.  That  is 
an  object  lesson. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  friends  out  of 
enemies  to  the  school  is  by  talking  to  them, 
and  learning  of  their  every-day  doings. 

An  interest  can  be  awakened  in  the  school  by 
taking  up  the  subject  of  Indian  corn,  giving  its 
history,  seed-time,  and  harvest.  Every  pupil 
who  can  write  should  be  able  to  write  a  httle 
essay  on  common  subjects. 

"  How  shall  we  know  if  we  have  succeeded  ?*' 
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Make  up  your  mind  what  a  class  should  dojKind 
if  it  comes  up  to  that  mark  it  is  a  success ;  if  not, 
a  failure. 

There  are  three  forms  of  instruction — ^the  cat- 
echetical, topical,  and  a  combination  of  these 
two.  With  the  smaller  pupils  instruction  must  be 
almost  entirely  catechetical ;  with  the  advanced, 
entirely  topical. 

Supt.  Shaub:  Somebody  asks  the  question 
whetner  there  is  a  power  behind  the  throne 
which  lets  our  law-makers  legislate  for  "  living 
salaries  for  county  superintendents,  and  not  for 
the  veteran  teachers  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
fight."  I  do  not  know  whether  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  the  Legislature  will  take  the 
matter  of  teachers'  salaries  in  hand.  My  in- 
fluence has  been  in  favor  of  raising  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  in  some  instances  I  have  been 
successful.  If  the  new  Legislature  does  more 
for  the  teacher  than  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
I  shaU  be  glad. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE,  in  answer  to  questions:  It 
should  be  a  rule  that  a  child  be  excused  from 
studying  a  given  branch  only  at  the  request  of 
the  parent  Ordinary  decency  would  require  a 
reason  from  the  parent  for  objecting  to  a  certain 
branch.  He  may  say,  "  I  want  my  boy  to  read, 
write  and  cipher."  The  teacher  will  say,  "  We 
can  not  give  special  lessons,  and  will  you  have 
your  boy  idle  while  the  other  lessons  are  going 
on?"  He  wants  his  boy  employed,  and  you 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground. 

"  If  the  pupil  is  not  excused,  and  takes  no  in- 
terest in  a  study,  what  then?"  There  may  be 
something  wrong  in  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. As  a  rule,  pupils  take  most  interest  in 
those  things  on  which  the  teacher  feels  the 
strongest.  To  make  a  study  popular,  go  "  wild  " 
over  It.  About  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  school  in 
a  neighboring  city  of  which  I  was  aiperintendent, 
we  introduced  physiology.  There  was  strong 
opposition,  and  requests  from  parents  came  in 
to  excuse  their  children  from  the  study,  be- 
cause of  the  picture  of  a  skeleton  in  the  books. 
A  numbep'were  so  excused.  In  less  than  two 
years  the  teacher  in  that  school  taught  from  a 
skeleton  upon  her  desk  Throw  your  whole 
life  into  a  new  study  until  it  is  fairly  started. 

"A  patron  sends  his  children  to  school  ir- 
regularlv,  and,  when  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject, tells  you  that  he  pays  his  tax  and  will  do 
as  he  pleases.  What  is  to  be  done?"  The 
missionary  is  needed.  There  are  people  who 
want  to  quarrel.  The  proper  plan  is — not  to 
accommodate  them.  They  will  come  out  of 
the  attempt  as  the  party  did  who  came  to  a 
school  director  very  angrily,  pouring  out  his 
grievances  in  very  violent  language.  The 
director  listened  to  him  calmly,  but  without  any 
discussion  of  the  matter.  When  asked  how  he 
had  **made  out,"  his  reply  was,  "What  can 
you  do  with  a  man  that  don't  say  anythingf' 

Music,  "Let  Others  Dream"  and  "Music 
Everywhere." 

Mr.  Little  continued  the  subject  of  Drawing 
with  straight  lines  in  the  square.  We  should 
begin  with  easy  figures.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
pupil's  work  will  be  slurred. 

Music,  "Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River?" 


READING. 

Prof.  Brown:  The  question  is  asked,  "How 
can  you  best  teach  pupils  to  think  in  English 
whose  ideas  have  been  received  tn  German?" 
Th^  difficulty  is  with  your  pupil.  While  the 
thought  is  the  same,  the  symbol  is  different  He 
thinks  in  German  symbols.  Set  him  about  get- 
ting English  symbols.  A  teacher  says,  "  I  read 
short  English  stories  to  these  pupils."  That 
teacher  is  doing  the  right  thing. 

It  is  decided  that  the  child  learns  to  do  by 
doing.  He  has  keen,  active,  restless  percep- 
tion, constantly  discovering,  observing  and  com- 
paring. Therefore,  do  not  tell  a  child  what  you 
can  guide  him  to  discover  for  himself.  Tell  the 
child  he  has  made  mistakes,  but  leave  him  fre- 
quently to  find  those  out  for  himself 

Develop  ideas  before  ^ving  words.  A  word 
without  the  idea  is  of  littie  worth.  It  should 
have  value  as  discipline.  We  are  passing  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  We  must  climb 
the  ladder  before  we  reach  the  top. 

Our  first  definition  of  reading  was,  Reading  is 
getting  tiiought  and  feeling.  This  may  be 
termed  eye  reading.  The  child  knows  the  ob- 
ject, and  is  vividly  impressed  with  the  picture. 
Then  he  can  read.  The  word  becomes  live. 
Now  comes  the  second  definition,  Reading  is 
e^ving  thought  and  feeling.  A  man  /^pressed 
must  ^;rpress.  Vivid,  vital,  central  impressions 
call  for  vivid,  vital  and  central  expressions. 

In  teaching  a  class  reading,  use  your  best 
voice  to  reach  the  heart  centre.  Give  them  a 
short  time  to  look  at  the  lesson,  a  line  of  it,  that 
they  may  get  the  feeling.  Then  ask  them  to 
"  say  it,  talk  it,  or  tell  it" 

Music:— "The  Vesper  Hymn,"  and  "Speak 
Gently."  ^ 

work   of  THE  TEACHER. 

Col.  L.  F.  CoPELAND  addressed  the  Institute 
on  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  how  to  do  it.  It 
used  to  be  the  cry  of  educators  in  a  former  time, 
that  the  teacher  should  "  mould "  his  pupils, 
just  as  in  the  glass  factory  at  Pittsburgh  they 
turn  out  glass  bottles  all  after  one  pattern — they 
mould  them !  Then  every  teacher  put  his 
brand  on  every  child.  The  child  had  to  do  as 
he  did — each  was  a  little  edition  of  the  peda- 
gogue. Another  teacher  came,  and  he'd 
mould  them  all  over  again  !  There  was  never 
a  greater  error  promulgated.  Children  are  not 
so  many  lumps  of  clay  for  the  teacher  to  mould. 
Human  nature  is  differentiated.  It  does  not 
run  in  a  common  groove.  Each  has  a  charac- 
ter sui generis.  The  work  that  ignores  this  dis- 
tinction is  wrong.  Understand  each  child's 
nature,  so  far  as  you  can.  Each  will  one  time 
find  a  different  occupation,  and  bjr  treating  them 
as  individuals,  the  useless  attempt  at  "  fitting 
round  pegs  in  square  holes  "  will  be  avoided.  A 
child's  characteristics  and  inclinations  need  not 
be  catered  to,  but  the  method  of  teaching  that 
child  must  be  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Every  child  lives  in  a  prison  house,  the  walls 
he  can  touch  are  the  limits  of  his  knowledge. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  aid  him  to 
push  out  these  walls,  that  he  may  take  longer 
strides  into  life.    The  child  is  a  plant  in  the 
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garden  of  life.  In  itself  it  finds  the  law  of  ac- 
cretion. It  is  the  teacher*s  duty  to  lift  that  plant 
into  the  sunshine,  that  it  may  bear  rich  fruit. 

The  school  teacher  ought  to  know  everything. 
/.  e.  all  that  is  to  be  known.  The  teacher  who 
enters  the  profession  simply  as  a  make-shift,  and 
has  no  higher  conception  of  his  duty  than  to  get 
a  certificate  that  he  may  pocket  his  wages,  is  no 
teacher  at  all.  Teaching  should  not  be  a  make- 
shift, but  a  grand  and  glorious  object  in  hfe. 
The  teacher  should  also  be  an  omnivorous 
reader.  We  want  more  hberal  culture  in  the 
teaching  fraternity,  that  we  may  fill  the  world 
with  fine  specimens  of  men. 

The  speaker  concluded  his  remarks  by  mak- 
ing a  plea  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  "  bad  " 
boy  and  girl.  Here  is  a  child  that  comes  from 
a  happy  home  of  luxury  and  comfort,  neat  and 
tidy.  There  one  from  a  bad  home,  out  of  a 
dark  cellar  or  dark  corner,  dirty  and  ragged. 
It  is  easy  to  be  good  with  the  good.  But  how 
about  the  child  whose  very  life  is  wrapped  up 
in  the  filth  and  vice  of  his  surroundings  ?  Read 
him  the  lesson  of  love.  Take  hold  of  him  as 
Christ  would  have  done,  for  he  may  yet  shine 
as  a  precious  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  God. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music; 
"  Away  to  School,"  "Twickenham  Ferry,"  etc. 

FORMS  OF  QUESTIONS. 

Prof.  Heiges,  in  his  last  lecture,  reviewed 
his  talk  of  this  morning  on  the  three  methods 
of  teaching.  The  catechetical  will  bring  the 
best  results  with  the  smallest;  the  advanced 
will  progress  better  by  the  topical  method,  and 
a  combination- of  the  two  will  do  well  with  chil- 
dren who  are,  say,  in  the  second  or  third  arith- 
metic classes. 

He  was  opposed  to  advertising  books  from 
the  platform,  but  thought  it  a  duty  to  recom- 
mend Mrs.  Knox's  book,  teachers*  edition, 
*'  How  to  Speak  and  Write  Correctly,"  published 
by  Ginn  and  Heath.  There  are  in  it  ten  rules 
which  he  had  also  formulated,  though  with 
slight  modification.  They  are  self-evident  pro- 
positions, and  he  would  give  his  own  version  to 
the  teachers. 

1.  Questions  should  be  clear,  concise,  definite, 
pointed,  and  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
the  pupil. 

2.  A  question  that  is  heard,  but  not  under- 
stood, should  not  be  repeated  in  the  same  words. 

3.  Questions  should  be  made  up  of  words  at 
the  command  of  the  pupil — and  not  in  text-book 
words. 

4.  Questions  should  be  logically  arranged.  If 
that  is  done,  the  answers  will  make  up  a  little 
essay. 

5.  Questions  should  not  suggest  a  choice  of 
answers. 

6.  Questions  should  not  be  based  on  the  law 
of  contrast. 

7.  Questions  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  an- 
swered by  Yes  or  No. 

8.  Questions  should  not  introduce  careless 
omissions  or  anticipations. 


9^  Questions  should  not  generalize  for  the 
class. 

10.  Questions  should  be  interrogative  in  their 
form. 

In  conclusion  :  Of  all  the  words  yet  spoken 
at  this  Institute,  the  most  valuable,  I  think, 
Mrere  those  by  County  Supt.  Shaub,  when  he 
said,  "We  must  do  missionary  work."  If  you 
expect  to  make  money  by  teaching,  you  have 
got  into  the  wrong  profession.  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  I  hope  the  teacher's  pay 
may  grow ;  but  there  is  something  higher  than 
that.  If  we  have  lived  well — ^that  will  be  riches 
surpassing  the  mines  of  Golconda.  When  the 
roll  is  caQed  on  the  other  side,  may  each 
teacher  answer,  '*  Present "  —  and  eternally 
''present." 

DRAWING. 

Mr.  Little  occupied  a  short  time  in  drawing 
straight-line  objects— chair,  rake,  hatchet,  face, 
etc.  It  is  well  not  to  make  the  work  too  prac- 
tical. A  little  picture-drawing  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  child.  Never  leave  imperfect  work 
on  the  black-board,  nor  on  the  slate  of  the 
pupil,  until  he  has  done  his  very  best. 

Music,  "The  Miller's  Daughter." 

State  Superintendent  Higbee  then  addressed 
the  Institute,  substantially  as  follows : 

address  of  dr.  higbee. 

Fellow  Teachers:  My  object  in  visiting  your 
Institute,  is  not  to  impart  instruction,  but  to  ob- 
tain information,  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
your  work  in  this  county  and  city,  and  to  be- 
come personally  acouainted  widi  you.  So 
many  thoughts  in  relation  to  our  work  press 
upon  my  mind,  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  be- 
gin. All  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  educat- 
ing the  young;  but  this  necessity  may  be 
grounded  upon  merely  relative  ends,  and  thus 
great  injury  nfky  be  done  at  the  very  start.  The 
necessity  for  education  is  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  child.  There  are  involved  in  his  person, 
great  possibilities;  and  forces  also  of  vast  sig- 
nificance from  behind  his  individual  will,  are 
entering  into  the  web  and  woof  of  his  being, 
which  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  finally  made  to 
be  elements  of  his  character.  These  possibili- 
ties are  to  be  actualized,  and  so  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  the  possibilities  of  evil  must  be  re- 
pressed, and  those  of  the  good  be  encouraged. 
Education  must  be  based  upon  the  need  of  a 
fully  developed  personality.  The  furniture  of 
the  life  already  at  hand,  or  the  talents  already 
given,  must  not  be  hidden  in  a  napkin  or 
buried  in  the  earth. 

The  danger  now  is,  that,  in  the  pressure  upon 
our  attention  of  the  thousand  interests  of  our 
social  order,  calling  for  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  now  almost  innumerable,  we  may 
so  dissipate  our  elementary  training  as  to  make 
the  minds  of  the  children  fragmentary — forget- 
ting the  solemn  interest  of  a  fully  developed 
personality,  without  which  no  one  is  prepared 
to  accomplish  the  mission  of  life. 

Teaching  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  moulding 
process ^  and  so  it  is.  But  mind  is  not  moulded 
like  clay  or  iron,  externally.  The  moulding 
power  must  come  from  witnin.    The  child  is 
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not  a  thing,  but  a  personality — a  thought  of 
Jehovah — with  possibilities  which  baffle  all 
finite  measurement.  You  cannot  treat  the 
child  as  a  thing,  for  the  plastic  elements  which 
are  to  form  his  character  are  to  operate  from 
within  his  own  being,  and  the  teacher  must 
come  to  apprehend  at  the  very  outset  of  his  or 
her  work  wnat  that  being  involves.  From  be- 
hind the  child's  individual  life,  yet  entering 
therein  with  conditioning  powers,  are  the  broad 
forces  of  race,  and  nationality,  and  sex,  and 
family  life.  These  form  elements  of  study  and 
serious  thought  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for 
they  reach  beyond  the  body  into  the  interior 
psychic  structure  of  the  child,  and  constitute  a 
vast  natural  force  which  the  child  has  to  take 
up  and  carry  upward  from  their  base  in  the 
natural  into  ethical  freedom — into  the  spiritual 
structure  of  character. 

What  organic  differences,  for  example,  con- 
front us  in  sex,  challenging  us  to  pay  regard 
thereto !  The  two  sexes  cannot  be  treated  alike, 
and  it  was  never  intended  they  should  be. 
Though  they  may  be  trained  together  in  the 
family,  the  training  is  not  the  same.  The  differ- 
ences show  themselves  at  once.  The  boy,  under 
the  power  of  a  determining  phantasy,  beeins  to 
ride  his  stick  for  a  horse,  while  the  girl  dresses 
her  doll;  and  as  they  grow  older,  although 
brother  and  sister,  they  remove  farther  from 
each  other,  in  temperament,  and  forms  of  feel- 
ing and  thought. 

Passing  from  what  thus  enters  into  the  indi- 
vidual life  from  behind  all  self-conscious  activity, 
let  us  look  at  the  being  of  the  child  as  made  up 
of  body  and  soul.  The  body  becomes  impor- 
tant as  the  investiture  of  the  soul,  as  the  earthy 
image  which  it  bears,  as  the  ultimate  in  which 
it  meets  the  surrounding  physical  world.  Every 
teacher  should  have  sufficient  information  in 
reference  to  bodily  life,  to  guide  the  young  in 
dietetics  and  gymnastics,  and  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  prophylactic  side  of  medical  knowl- 
edge ;  and  beyond  this  there  are  peculiar  tem- 
peraments that  inhere  in  the  bodily  structure 
which  must  be  understood.  In  a  little  class  of 
half  a  dozen  or  more,  there  may  be  a  variety  of 
temperaments,  demanding  each  a  different 
treatment  from  the  other.  Who  can  think  of 
pursuing  the  same  course  with  a  nervous  or  san- 
guine temperament  as  they  would  with  a  melan- 
cholic or  phlegmatic  one?  The  teacher  must 
reahze  this,  and  strive  to  gain  from  earnest 
physical  and  psychical  studies  the  power  of 
knowing  how  to  treat  each  and  all.  This  you 
may  not  find  in  your  text-books,  9/  works  on 
"methods,"  yet  you  will  find  it  of  infinite  account. 

If  all  this  and  much  more  is  true  relating  to 
the  body,  how  much  greater  must  b/  the  need 
of  knowing  the  powers  of  the  soul.  There  are 
temperaments,  so  to  speak,  there  also.  You 
may  find  a  pupil  in  whom  the  will  side  prepon- 
derates, with  tne  imminent  danger  of  stubborn 
wilfulness,  caUing  for  you  to  open  the  way  for 
it  to  organize  itself  into  a  great  administrative 
power  for  good.  Again,  you  mav  have  one  in 
whom  the  ^intellect-side  preponderates,  reach- 
ing out  into  the  pride  ot  rationalism,  needing 
your  most  careful  restraints  and  encourage- 


ments. Here  again  is  one  in  whom  the  emo- 
tional in  the  form  of  imagination  has  the  ascen- 
dency, in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  mere 
sentimentalism,  calling  for  you  to  open  the  way 
for  it  to  reach  out  into  the  realm  of  the  beautiful 
in  the  way  of  aesthetic  culture.  These  inner 
soul  tendencies,  these  beginning  impulses  of 
the  soul,  under  the  power  of  influences  which 
flow  dowri  from  the  world  of  ideas,  require  your 
steady  and  most  careful  attention.  You  can- 
not master  the  knowledge  required  here  by  ex- 
amination of  specific  or  technical  journals. 
What  is  requirea  is  the  broad,  full,  liberal  cul- 
ture of  your  own  personality. 

What  are  commonly  called  faculties  of  the 
mind,  we  prefer  to  call  recipient  forms.  The 
will  never  creates  the  good,  but  only  opens  the 
way  for  the  good  to  have  place  in  our  personal 
life.  The  intellect  does  not  make  the  true,  but 
opens  the  way  for  it  to  authenticate  itself.  Such . 
also  is  the  situation  between  the  imagination 
and  the  beautiful;  and  hence,  in  the  culture  of 
these  so-called  faculties,  that  for  which  they  are 
creatively  given  must  be  the  end  toward  which 
they  should  be  directed ;  and  this  is  no  relative 
end,  as  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  recognize 
that  the  Good  and  the  True  and  the  Beautiful 
have  their  source  in  God,  and  flow  down  from 
him  to  apprehend  and  be  apprehended,  that 
we  may  live  to  a  purpose  infinitely  elevating. 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  evolve 
itself,  except  in  the  presence  of  an  already 
awakened  mtelligence.  Without  this,  though 
surrounded  by  sQl  the  facts  of  the  universe, 
there  can  be  no  culture,  no  movement  much 
beyond  that  of  lower  nature.  Teaching,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  science,  nor  an  art — //  is  a  virtue, 
an  ethical  movement,  a  relation  of  mind  to 
mind,  of  will  to  will,  of  soul  to  soul.  There 
may  be,  and  is,  a  science  of  it,  but  //  itself  \s  not 
a  science.  From  this  we  can  see  the  absolute 
need  of  our  own  personal  culture  as  teachers. 

For  example.  Grammar  is  an  abstract  science ; 
but  \o  teach  it,  you  must  refer  back  to  its  con- 
crete base  in  language.*  Your  preparation  must 
•pass  beyond  the  technical  analysis  of  grammar 
text-books.  You  must,  so  far  as  possible, 
master  your  mother-tongue,  by  reading  the  lit- 
erature in  which  it  is  speaking,  and  hath  spoken. 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Marlow,  Web- 
ster, etc.,  etc.,  should  be  read  until  you  know  Eng- 
lish. Of  course,  the  children  must  use  the  scaf- 
folding while  they  need  it ;  but  you  should  have 
removed  it  long  ago,  to  gaze  directly  upon  the  fair 
proportions  and  glory  of  the  structure  itself. 
How  often  do  we  have  classes  in  literature,  each 
member  of  which  can  give  us  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  and  hiM.dings  and  titles,  etc.,  etc.,  a  fine 
•test  of  memoty — indeed,  but  only  the  skeleton, 
with  no  flesh  and  no  blood  coursing  through 
arteries  and  veins !  Such  will  tell  you  all  about 
Chaucer,  so  far  as  regards  his  space -and-time 
habitat,  who  have  read  a  few  lines  only  of  his 
writing^,  and  call  this  "  literature."  So  also  with 
other  departments  of  study.  The  mind  of  the 
teacher  may  dwell  so  long  upon  methods  of 
teaching,  very  important  in  themselves,  as  to 
forget  the  truth,  that  the  real  method  of  a  science 
is  in  the  science  itself,  if  grasped  in  the  mind. 
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In  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  studies  de- 
manded by  the  age,  allow  a  passing  remark. 
"We  are  constantly  asked  whether  this  and  that 
and  thok  other  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into 
the  schools  ;  and  some  may  have  already  com- 
menced to  introduce,  and  may  keep  on  intro- 
ducing, until  we  have,  as  the  inevitable  result, 
a  piebatld  hodge-podge  of  an  elementary  course 
for  our  schools.  Let  us  introduce  all  these  if  we 
can  in  the  teachers ^  or  in  other  words,  let  the 
effort  be  to  secure  such  a  teacher  as  will  be  pre- 
pared to  point  the  pupils,  as  occasion  may  de- 
mand, to  interesting  and  useful  lines  of  study 
in  his  daily  intercourse  with  them. 

You  teachers  are  held  to  stand,  each  one,  in 
loco  parentis.  Of  course,  you  can  only  ap- 
proximate such  relation.  But  it  is  well  that  you 
consider  the  average  family  life,  as  this  is  found 
in  our  Commowealth,  and  see  what  elements  of 
culture  are  involved  therein,  that  the  contrast 
between  the  school  and  school-room,  and  the 
home-life  of  the  pupils  may  not  be  so  great  as 
to  render  an  approximation  even  impossible. 
If  the  pupil  on  the  way  to  school  has  soiled 
his  face,  disarranged  his  garments,  or  is  wet 
and  covered  with  mud,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
frolicsome  youth,  take  care  of  him  as  a  loving 
parent  would,  or  ought.  Consider  his  manners 
and  habits,  his  needs  of  moral  and  religious 
culture.  You  cannot  introduce  the  various  con- 
fessions of  our  churches.  If  you  could,  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  you  to  do  so.  But,  remembering 
the  parents*  solicitude,  you  can  point  the  soul  of 
your  pupil  heavenward,  you  can  remind  him  of 
the  bond  between  his  spirit  and  the  Eternal 
Spirit.  A  religious  atmosphere  can  be  made  to 
fill  your  school-room,  and  a  reverent  religious 
life,  so  important  and  necessary,  can  by  your 
presence  and  character  be  made  to  pervade 
your  whole  work. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "All  this  is  idle  talk. 
Children  can  with  difficulty  grasp  the  known, 
how  then  shall  they  think  of  the  unknown!^" 
No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  this. 
"Heaven  lies  about  us*in  our  infancy."  Our 
children  are  nearer  God  than  we  are.  The 
artfulness  of  later  years  has  not  reached  them : 
the  maxims  of  a  cold  and  half-godless  world, 
have  not  yet  driven  them  to  faithlessness.  They 
look  up  into  our  faces  with  the  confidence  of 
innocence,  and  with  a  reverence  akin  to  piety. 
The  immortal  lines  of  the  poet  recur  to  my 
mind, 

♦*  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home.'* 

And  though  our  older  lives  have  drifted  far- 
ther from  that  shore  where  we  felt  the  boundless 
love  of  the  Divine,  yet — 

" in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.*' 


Think  of  these  things,  fellow  teachers,  and 
all  other  good  things  will  be  attended  to  in  their 
proper  order. 

Music,  "Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River?" 

READING. 

Prof.  Brown,  in  answer  to  questions;  "If 
the  teacher  is  on  the  right  footing  with  his 
pupils  he  can  safely  tell  which  one  read  best. 
I  am  in  favor  of  appealing  to  a  proper  spirit  o4 
emulation." — "There  are  only -two  marks  in  the 
readers  that  are  guides  to  expression,  the  won- 
der mark  and  the  question  mark.  Books  say, 
'Stop  at  a  period  till  you  have  counted  six,*  etc. 
There  is  nothing  more  vicious  in  its  effect  upon 
one's  style  of  reading  than  to  follow  these  dia- 
critical marks,  which  are  put  there  simply  to 
aid  the  reader  in  discovering  the  thought." 

Continuing  the  general  subject  of  reading,  he 
said :  The  unit  of  thinking  with  the  child  is  the 
thought  and  the  unit  of  expression  is  the  sen- 
tence. Our  definition  was,  "  Reading  is  getting 
thought."  Let  the  sentence  be  read  mentally, 
/,  e.,  silently,  before  giving  oral  expression. 
Do  not  let  the  pupil  read  aloud  until  the  thought 
of  what  he  is  going  to  read  is  in  his  mind. 
They  will  then  not  make  the  mistake  of  calling 
Moses  an  •"  oyster  man  "  when  the  book  said 
"  austere."  When  the  thought  is  in  the  mind 
it  will  control  expression.  Two  things  are  to 
be  constantly  thought  of— getting  and  giving. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  would  con- 
stitute a  lesson  of  proper  length?"  the  speaker 
said :  The  old  masters  took  the  children  early. 
They  used  no  books.  During  the  whole  of  the 
first  year  they  showed  no  words.  The  child's 
vocabulary  is  a  short  one.  Train  the  perceptive 
organs  and  teach  as  many  objects  as  possi- 
ble. The  old  teachers  began  w^ith  form.  They 
did  not  teach  words  till  the  children  had  got 
many  forms,  and  not  before  their  perceptive 
faculties  were  largely  developed. 

MONTHLY   REPORTS  OF  PUPILS. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE  called  attention  to  the  form  of 
monthly  report  used  in  Lancaster,  which  con- 
tains some  features  not  usually  embraced  in  re- 
ports of  this  kind.  It  marks  for  "  Industry." 
"  Progress  "  is  only  advancement.  Oftentimes 
the  most  industrious  have  not  made  the  best 
progress ;  therefore  we  have  separated  the  two 
Items.  Again,  there  is  an  item  for  "  Neatness," 
not  the  clothing  worn,  but  whether  the  pupiKs 
desk  is  in  order,  his  books  clean,  face  washed, 
and  hair  combed .  The  blank  report  is  designed 
to  cover  a  full  school  year ;  and  it  is  sent  home 
each  month  to  be  signed  by  the  parent.  This 
brings  about  the  necessary  understanding  be- 
tween parents  and  teachers. 

The  speaker  occupied  a  short  time  in  ex- 
hibiting a  set  of  charts,  published  by  Messrs. 
Ivison,  Blakman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
which  can  be  easily  attached  to  the  black-board, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  it  to  obstruct  the 
free  use  either  of  charts  or  board.  The  set 
comprises  outline  maps,  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  statistics  of  1880,  geometrical  figures, 
drawing  lessons,  United  States  history,  writing 
lessons,  and  other  valuable  matter  in  condensed 
and  convenient  form  for  use  in  the  school-room. 
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Supt.  Shaub  asked  how  many  used  reports, 
and  a  number  of  hands  were  raised.  They  had 
all  found  them  helpful. 

Music,  "Home's  Not  Merely  Four  Square 
Walls,"  and  "  Brightly." 

Supt.  Shaub  announced  the  following  com- 
mittee on  resolutions :  Messrs.  J.  H.  Witmer, 
West  Hempfield;  J.  D.  Tuckey,  East  Donegal; 
H.  S.  McMichael,  Strasburg ;  and  Misses  Mary 
Musselman,  of  Lancaster ;  and  Mary  Welsh,  of 
Columbia. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


Opened  with  a  solo  and  chorus,  by  Mr.  John 
F.  Heinitsh,  Misses  Hoch  and  Sener,  and 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Bausman. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
whose  national  reputation  as  writer  and  lecturer 
has  been  crowned  by  the  splendid  success  of 
his  Chautauqua  enterprise,  was  introduced  and 
delivered  his  lecture  on 

"THAT  BOY." 

He  did  not  propose  to  consider  the  bad  boy 
who  gets  hung  at  twenty,  nor  the  good  boy  who 
dies  at  ten — nor  the  Old  Boy,  though  that  might 
not  be  wandering  far  from  the  subject — but  the 
average  boy,  who  lives  through  the  glory  of 
manhood,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  his  days, 
leaving  those  who  knew  him  to  mourn  that  he 
did  not  live  longer — the  boy  who  is  always  in 
the  way,  saying  and  doing  what  he  ought  not, 
asking  impertinent  questions,  making  frightful 
noises,  and  making  life  unendurable  generally. 

The  baby  boy  don't -amount  to  much — the 
claws  of  the  young  tiger  are  not  yet  developed. 
As  he  nestles  against  his  mother's  breast,  you 
know  he  will  never  be  so  beautiful  and  sweet 
again  this  side  of  eternity.  Nor  is  the  mother 
ever  so  lovely  as  when  her  babe  Hes  on  her 
bosom — ^that  is  her  highest,  holiest  sphere,  and 
he  rejoiced  that  the  **  woman's  rights"  agitators 
could  not  change  the  good  old  orthodox  order. 
Let  woman  work  and  think  where  she  best  can 
— and  let  her  be  paid  as  wlell  as  man — but  let 
her  never  forget  that  her  divinest  sphere  is 
motherhood.  In  the  boy  at  his  mother's  knee, 
and  the  mother  as  proud  of  him  as  she  can  be, 
is  the  hope  .of  our  republic. 

Emerging  from  babyhood,  we  have  the  bona 
fide  boy,  with  trousers,  and  "  pottets,"  and  boots. 
He  goes  out-doors,  and  comes  in  with  a  broken 
nose.  His  almanac  says  "  Look  out  for  storms." 
At  eight  years  he  is  unendurable :  but  what  at 
twelve  }  He  is  the  tormentor  of  everybody,  and 
of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  Friend  after  friend 
departs."  Everybody  has  forsaken  the  lonely 
boy  except  his  mother.  His  father  don't  make 
much  of  him,  because  he's  too  big ;  nor  the  girls, 
because  he's  too  small.  But  he  has  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance — ^he  can  eat  more  and 
sleep  sounder  than  anybody  else.  Then  he  is 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  honest :  he  tells  what 
he  thinks,  and  also  what  his  mother  and  sisters 
think.  Just  now  he  needs  both  the  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  a  mother,  and  the  authority 
and  power  of  a  father ;  and  blessed  is  the  boy 
who  early  learns  the  secret  of  self-government 


— ^that  discipline  of  the  will  by  self-control  which 
is  better  than  all  other  knowledge — and  which 
he  should  begin  to  learn  before  he  is  two  years 
of  age.  The  boy  of  sixteen  who  knows  when  to 
say  *'  I  will  "  or  '*  No,"  and  stand  by  his  word, 
is  made  for  life.  If  parents  understood  the  law 
of  momentum  in  character,  and  taught  their 
children  self-control  from  the  beginnings  of  life, 
there  would  be  fewer  wrecks. 

At  sixteen  we  get  our  last  glimpse  of  that  boy, 
He  now  oils  his  hair  that  he  may  part  it,  shaves 
in  search  of  a  beard,  has  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject, knows  everything  that  is  worth  knowing, 
sings  several  parts  in  one  strain.  It  is  well  to 
have  aspiration  toward  manhood,  but  let  u«  be 
careful  that  the  boy  has  the  right  idea  of  true 
manhood — that  he  honors  his  father  and  mother, 
and  reverences  the  highest  things  in  the  universe- 
May  the  number  of  such  boys  be  multiplied  in 
the  land ! 

And  now  the  lecturer  proposed  to  speak  of 
three  institutions  in  the  boy  s  behalf,  and  ex- 
pected that  many  would  disagree  with  him  on 
some  points,  but  asked  only  a  candid  hearing. 

First,  the  Church,  Parental  authority  should 
be  exercised  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  boy 
once  every  ,Sunday  at  church.  Leave  the  boy 
to  himself,  and  he  will  go  to  church  just  once, 
and  leave  early;  but  he  pitied  the  boy  who 
could  remember  a  time  when  he  did  not  go 
every  Sunday.  Some  one  objects  that  "  It  is  not 
fair  to  make  him  attend  upon  what  he  cannot 
understand."  Even  were  this  true,  he  would 
still  say,  let  us  get  at  the  practical  results  now, 
and  the  philosophy  later :  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  boy  cannot  understand.  He  may  not  under- 
stand all  of  the  sermon,  but  the  whole  service  is 
a  magnificent  object  lesson.  The  silent  attention 
will  itself  promote  what  the  American  boy  most 
needs — reverence.  Except  the  public  religious 
service,  nothing  in  our  institutions  promotes  this. 
Another  objects,  *'  If  you  make  him  go  to  church, 
you  will  prejudice  hiin  against  religion."  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  That  boy  honors  nothing  in 
his  father  more  than  power,  and  despises  noth- 
ing more  than  weakness ;  and  there  is  no  greater 
blunder  than  to  conciliate  the  boy  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  principle.  But  we  are  told  "  This  is  an 
invasion  of  his  liberty,  and  an  unwarrantable 
attempt  to  prejudice  him  in  favor  of  particular 
beliefs."  Well  he  wanted  his  boy  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  a  healthy  diet,  sound  sleep, 
republican  government,  college  education,  the 
old  Book,  the  Church  and  Sabbath  school,  fidelity 
to  conscience — in  favor  of  all  things  that  are  good 
and  true,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  He 
wanted  a  good,  strong,  honest,  Christian  boy — 
not  the  meek  little  scoundrel  who  is  the  ideal  of 
some  people's  sickly  unwisdom.  We  need  not 
insist  on  a  particular  creed  or  profession,  or  the 
experience  of  particular  emotion  ;  but  he  must  be 
reverent  and  honest.  Reverent — that  no  profane 
or  foul  word  shall  pass  without  rebuke ;  honest — 
that  he  may  not  cheat  or  fool  his  teacher  in  a  re- 
citation. He  would  give  more  for  these  than  all 
the  psalm-singing,  though  he  liked  that  too.  But 
we  want  no  religion  that  makes  him  less  a  boy — 
if  it  takes  the  love  of  play  out  of  him,  it  is  spurious. 
True  religion  does  not  contradict  common  sense. 
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Second,  the  Public  School.  You  teachers  more 
than  any  others,  parents  scarcely  excepted,  rep- 
resent the  greatest  things  in  the  world  to  that 
boy.  Yet  in  these  days  of  retrenchment,  direc- 
tors call  it  economy  to  employ  the  cheapest 
teachers.  What  a  golden  harvest  would  we 
reap,  could  we  put  an  Arnold  into  every  school — 
one  who  would  impart  the  love  of  knowledge, 
ahd  self-relianee,  and  character,  which  is  better 
than  knowledge. 

Third,  and  last,  and  worth  more  to  the  boy 
than  both  the  others,  a  joyous,  happy  home  life. 
This  is  better  than  all  other  influences,  social  or 
religious,  for  his  first  fourteen  years.  Fathers, 
do  not  hold  your  boy  at  arm's  length — let  him 
tell  you  everything,  and  he'll  refrain  from  many 
things  because  he'd  be  ashamed  to  tell  you. 
The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  boy  is 
to  have  secrets  from  his  father,  or  a  girl  from  her 
mother.  Blessed  is  the  boy,  and  thrice  blessed 
the  father,  when  they  experience  the  uplifting 
and  strengthening  power  of  mutual  love  and 
trust.  Mothers,  do  not  hold  your  parlors  too 
sacred  for  your  boys  to  use ;  open  up  the  whole 
house  to  the  sun  and  the  children.  True,  they 
will  leave  their  marks  upon  the  furniture;  but 
these  will  not  be  disfigurements  when  mayhap 
the  feet  that  made  them  have  gone  down  into 
the  grave.  Begin  by  turning  the  boy  out  of  the 
parlor,  then  the  dining-room,  then  the  kitchen — 
and  he'll  go  out  at  the  front  gate,  and  the  house 
will  be  quiet,  and  the  house-keeping  perfection ; 
but  where  is  the  boy  ?  By  and  by  he  will  come 
home  late,  and  if  at  last  the  hearse  comes  to 
take  away  the  body  of  your  first-born,  gone 
down  into  darkness,  you  will  think  how  you 
shut  him  out  of  the  home.  You  saved  your 
furniture,  and  lost  your  boy.  Open  the  doors, 
and  if  the  furniture  goes  into  splinters,  let  the 
boy  know  that  the  freeest  place,  trie  j oiliest  place 
in  all  the  world,  is  his  father's  house.  And  if 
anybody  must  have  quiet,  let  them  go  to  the 
cemetery — ^it's  always  quiet  there.  What  an 
absurdity  it  is  to  keep  a  parlor  as  a  sort  of 
museum  for  occasional  company,  and  keep  our 
children  out  of  it !  The  people  who  occupy  the 
house  should  have  the  best  that  is  in  it — let  the 
next  generation  buy  their  own  furniture.  Pro- 
vide your  boys  with  blocks  and  a  blackboard ; 
give  them  a  home  life  that  is  more  attractive 
than  the  street  life  which  destroys  so  many 
promising  youth. 

Lastly,  remember  the  boy  who  has  no  home, 
or  whose  home  needs  your  help.  Do  not  trifle 
with  that  rough  boy — he  may  be  the  material  of 
which  heroes  and  saints  are  made.  Day  before 
yesterday  a  lad  on  the  tow-path — yesterday  in 
the  Presidential  mansion — to-day  one  of  the 
heroes  of  history :  the  example  is  fresh  in  our 
memory.  I  commend  to  you  the  boy  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  wherever  he  needs  your 
help.  Blessed  will  be  he  who  shall  stand  at  the 
last  great  day  holding  by  the  hand  a  boy  led  up- 
ward by  his  sympathy — for  he  shall  hear  the 
Master  say,  "Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done  it 
unto  me." 

The  session  was  closed  with  a  song  by  Prof. 
Hall,  *:  My  Boy,  Remember  Me." 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  second  Psalm  was  read  and  prayer  of- 
fered by  Rev.  Sylvanus  Stall,  of  St.  John's 
Lutheran  church. 

Music :  *'  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus*  Name," 
"While  the  Morning  Bells  are  Ringing,"  etc. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  FEELINGS. 

Supt.  Thos.  M.  Balliet,  of  Carbon  county : 
According  to  the  English  system  of  psychology, 
nian  presents  the  three  divisions;  Intellect, 
Sensibility,  and  Will.  Here  are  the  distinc- 
tions :  A  man  insults  me.  I  recognize  the  insult 
through  the  intellect;  it  rouses  my  feelings 
through  the  sensibility ;  my  arm  is  moved  to 
strike  him,  and  that  is  will.  The  proper  esti- 
mate is  not  put  upon  the  moral  nature,  which  is  - 
made  up  of  the  feelings  and  will.  "Educate 
the  intellect,"  we  are  told.  The  Bible  puts  a 
better  construction  on  life.  It  says,  "Give  me, 
my  son,  thine  hearty 

Faculties  become  strong  in  a  certain  order. 
We  take  it  too  much  for  granted  that  the  boy  of 
five  has  the  same  development  of  the  heart  as  a 
man  of  matured  powers.  We  think  the  moral 
element  in  him  fully  developed,  and  treat  it  ac- 
cordingly. This  is  a  mistake.  Children  of 
tender  age  stand  by  the  grave  of  a  fond  mother 
without  a  tear.  Their  sensibilities  are  not  yet 
developed.  There  is  a  difference  between  cry- 
ing and  weeping  :  the  former  is  a  manifestation 
of  pain,  the  latter  of  emotion.  Emotion  de- 
velops in  the  order  that  the  faculties  of  the  in- 
tellect develop. 

Another  mistake  is  this :  We  tell  the  child  to 
love  his  parents.  That  is  calling  on  the  intel- 
lect, rather  than  training  the  heart.  Socrates 
made  this  mistake  when  he  taught  that  men 
sinned  through  ignorance.  His  plan  of  salva- 
tion was  through  knowledge,  not  faith.  The  first 
law  of  feeling  is  this  : 

1.  The  feelings  develop  by  exercise.  Teach 
kindness  by  domg  kind  acts,  and  liberality  by- 
giving. 

2.  Conscience  develops  like  any  other  faculty. 
We  presume  on  a  strong  moral  nature- in  the 
child.  To  put  discipline  on  high  moral  ground 
is-  a  mistake.  It's  the  strong  moral  personality 
in  you  that  governs  the  school.  Discipline  can 
be  summed  up  in  two  words :  Moral  constraint. 
It  is  not  moral  suasion.  Conscience  grows 
strong  by  using  it. 

3.  Every  feeling  involves  an  idea,  Man  can- 
not be  joyful  without  a  cause.  Merit  calls  up 
love ;  duty,  admiration ;  misery,  compassion ; 
danger,  fear. 

4.  This  idea  must  not  be  abstract.  The  child 
must  see  the  act  that  is  to  call  up  this  or  that 
feeling.  When  we  see  a  mean  action  we  be- 
come indignant.  That  is  why  art  has  such  in- 
fluence upon  men.  What  then  of  the  religion 
that  denies  a  personal  God  ?  We  can  only  love 
him  who  we  believe  loves  us. 

5.  The  law  of  displacement,  I  have  an  open 
vessel  from  which  I  try  to  pump  out  the  air.  It 
is  impossible  to  expel  it  unless  I  displace  it  with 
a  heavier  gas.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  a 
child  to  cry  and  laugh  at  the  same  time.     Expel 
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selfishness  by  generosity.  Overcome  evil  with 
good.  "  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.'*  In  this  law 
is  found  an  explanation  of  the  partial  failure  of 
certain  moral  reforms;  as  the  temperance  re- 
form, for  instance.  It  is  attempting  to  lay  aside 
vice,  without  sufficiently  cultivating  the  opposing 
virtues.  We  attempt  to  stop  swearing,  but  fail 
to  teach  reverence. 

6.  Moral  teaching  must  be  positive,  I  nstead  of 
telling  the  children  what  they  must  not  do,  tell 
them  what  they  should  do.  Our  Saviour  acted 
on  this  principle.  Christ  said  nothing  about 
slaver)'.  He  took  care  of  the  positive,  and  laid 
the  negative  aside.  He  cultivated  virtue,  and 
laid  vice  aside. 

Music,  "Speak  Gently,"  the  " Chapel,'*  etc. 

State  Superintendent  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  then 
addressed  the  Institute  upon 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

When  engaged  in  a  given  work,  it  is  a  source 
of  great  encouragement  to  gain  a  view  of  it  in 
its  entirety.  To  see  it  only  in  a  fragmentary 
way,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  fails  to  give 
a  fiiU  impression.  Passing  from  town  to  town, 
or  from  city  to  city,  through  our  vast  domain, 
we  have  but  a  vague  conception  of  its  magni- 
tude and  power.  Could  we  but  catch  a  g:limpse 
of  its  fifty  millions  and  their  varied  activities  en 
masse^  the  impression  would  be  overwhelming. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  educational  work.  To 
pass  from  school-house  to  school-house,  and  see 
the  teachers  with  their  small  groups  of  children, 
or  from  Institute  to  Institute,  where  there  are 
larger  bodies  in  session,  gives  but  a  vague  and 
faint  impression  of  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
work.  When  we  are  confronted,  as  now,  with  a 
gathering  of  some  six  hundred  teachers,  we  feel 
encouraged ;  yet  this  is  only  a  handful,  a  regi- 
ment merely  in  the  vast  army  corps  of  workers 
within  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  in  the  State 
nearly  twenty-two  thousand  teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Add  to  Ihis  the  professors  in  our 
normal  schools,  our  academies,  and  colleges 
and  universities,  and  see  what  a  massive  body 
it  is,  and  gather  encouragement  from  such  a 
professional  fellowship. 

So  also  in  relation  to  the  Directors.  Meeting 
a  few  here  and  there,  and  consulting  with  the 
same  about  their  encouragements  and  discour- 
agements, the  work  may  seem  very  insignificant ; 
but  when  you  recognize  that  there  are  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  of  them  in  office  and  at  work, 
the  impression  widens,  and  the  interests  which 
they  serve  are  more  forcibly  impressed  upon 
our  attention. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Superintendents.  To 
meet  them  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State 
in  brief  interviews,  seems  but  a  very  ordinary 
thing ;  but  to  know  that  there  are  one  hundred 
and  two  of  them  under  commission,  holding  ex- 
aminations and  visiting  schools,  and  laboring 
with  undivided  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause,  a  new  and  deeper  impression  is  made 
upon  us,  and  a  warmer  enthusiasm  enkindled. 

But  when  we  come  to  those  who  are  receiving 
the  benefits  of  our  public  schools,  how  necessary 
it  is  that  we  view  the  magnitude  of  the  work  as 
a  whole !     By  simply  catching  a  hurried  glance 


of  the  little  houses  that  dot  our  hills  and  valleys, 
as  .we  whirl  along  our  thoroughfares,  and  here 
and  there  seeing  small  groups  of  children  on  the 
play-grounds,  we  can  form  no  full  or  .adequate 
conception  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  work 
in  hand.  There  are  enrolled  in  our  schools 
nearly  950,000  children,  more  children  indeed 
than  there  are  in  the  State  of  all  classes  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  inclusive.  The 
whole  coming  generation  of  this  Commonwealth 
is  receiving  its  elementary  training — its  first  im- 
pulse toward  study  and  self-action — in  our  com- 
mon schools.  Those  who  will  soon  take  our 
places,  and  characterize  the  whole  social  order 
of  the  State,  become  the  men  and  women  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  fill  the  various  callings  of  our 
advanced  civilization,  are  forming  their  habits 
of  thought  and  action  under  the  direct  super^ 
vision  of  our  public  schools.  Who  can  measure 
the  magnitude  and  responsibility  of  the  work  in 
this  view  ?  Who  can  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of 
earnest  action  and  of  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
wisdom  ?  Do  we  feel,  as  teachers  and  directors, 
as  fathers  and  mothers,  that  the  results  of  the 
work  must  be  the  mournful  dirges  of  a  blighted 
civilization,  or  the  exultant  paean  of  an  advancing 
republic,  according  to  our  faithfulness  or  indif- 
ference, our  strength  of  Christian  purpose  or 
our  weak  worldliness  and  want  of  integrity  } 

In  passing  through  the  State,  during  the  past 
two  months,  and  witnessing  the  excitement  and 
turmoil  of  tlie  political  campaign  and  Bi-centen- 
nial  celebration,  and  seeing  on  some  hill-side, 
or  under  the  shadow  of  some  high  bluff,  or  in 
some  quiet  hamlet,  the  homely  little  school- 
house,  unheeded  by  the  whirling  crowds,  and 
without  the  glamour  of  this  fast  age,  I  have  often 
queried  whether  our  people  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  our  educational  work  and  the  solemn  is- 
sues which  it  involves. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  be  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  work  itself  to  attempt  to  in- 
terest the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  in  it 
by  using  the  means  which  the  world  so  often 
uses  to  awaken  attention  and  to  arouse  sympa- 
thy: yet  the  fancy  has  often  presented  itself; 
and  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream,  the  whole  man- 
agement of  an  educational  parade  has  pro- 
jected itself  into  shape  before  the  mind'ls  eye — 
something  as  follows  :  Place  our  22,000  teach- 
ers in  the  van,  w^ith  standards  high  advanced, 
and  various  transparencies,  and  bands  of  musi-  p 
cians  regularly  interspersed  with  costly  dress  and 
pompous  batoon ;  and  then  the  102  superintend- 
ents, as  a  body-guard  of  champion  knights,  with 
f>ennons  streaming  and  lances  glittering  in  the 
ight;  and  then  the  16,000  directors,  with  em- 
blazoned marks  of  office  and  pomps  of  parade ; 
and  then  the  almost  endless  ranks  of  950,000 
children,  outrivaling  the  famous  children's  cru- 
sade of  the  olden  time — and  send  the  vast  army 
marching  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  and 
see  if  we  could  not  challenge  attention,  and 
awaken  the  sleeping  masses  of  our  Common- 
wealth; and  then,  before  closing  the  parade, 
surround  some  grumbler's  castle,  and  allow  all 
the  bands  of  music  to  play  "Yankee  Doodle*' 
for  an  hour  or  so  to  engage  his  regard!  Yet 
this  would  be  only  a  small  demonstration  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  work  going  on  and  done  from 
year  to  year. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  contemplated,  and 
it  would  be  improper.  It  is  only  a  fancy.  But 
although  the  work  is  not  seen  in  its  true  propor- 
tions, yet  we  must  not  think  that  it  is  not  felt. 
It  is  surrounding  every  hearth-stone  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, talked  of  under  the  blossom  of  the 
roof-lree  of  every  home,  and  perpetuated  among 
the  little  ones  who  cluster  around  our  family 
altars  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

Very  general  and  very  persistent  is  the  com- 
plaint that  the  school  system  is  extravagant,  and 
a  burden  to  the  people.  A  poor  man,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  large  family  to  rear,  urges  you  to 
use  every  endeavor  to  lessen  the  burden,  and 
reduce  the  work  to  the  very  narrowest  limits  of 
Economy.  When  learning  the  amount  of  his 
school  tax,  and  the  number  of  children  he  has 
in  the  schools,  you  and  he  also  are  astonished 
to  find  that  the  cost  per  month  is  sometimes 
even  less  thanyfz/<?  cents  for  each  child.  Indeed 
the  average  cost  of  each  pupil  per  month,  (ex- 
cluding the  city  of  Philadelphia,)  is  only  78 
cents — towards  the  payment  of  a  part  of  which 
goes  the  annual  State  appropriation.  Where 
can  we  secure  such  thorough  elementary  train- 
ing as  we  now  have  at  a  cost  below  this?  In- 
deed we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  too  eco- 
nomical in  this  regard.  By  reducing  the  salaries 
of  our  teachers,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  a  bare 
minimum,  we  are  in  danger  of  overthrowing  the 
profession  itself.  How  can  we  expect  to  retain 
teachers  in  their  work,  if  the  temptaticMi  be 
always  present  to  seek  other  employment  which 
is  far  more  remunerative?  The  changes  of 
teachers  from  year  to.  year,  and  the  terrible 
waste  in  consequence  thereof,  is  already  appall- 
ing to  the  thoughtful  mind.  With  salaries  not 
averaging  $200,  how  can  communities  expect  to 
retain  teachers  permanently  ?  While  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  false  economy  on  the  one  side,  we  are 
dissipating  our  power  on  the  other,  by  changing 
our  teachers  year  after  year,  and  destroying  all 
permanency  in  office.  Is  it  economy,  when 
what  is  sacrificed  is  far  more  valuable  than  what 
is  saved  ?  Is  it  extravagance  when  the  result  is 
worth  so  much  more  than  the  cost  ? 

Yet  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  work,  help- 
less as  we  are  in  the  matter  of  salary,  we  still 
must  insist  on  requirements  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. As  a  teacher,  you  stand  in  loco  parentis. 
Our  children  are  to  be  under  your  care  and  con- 
trol six  hours  each  day  and  five  days  each  week, 
and  from  five  to  ten  months  each  year.  You 
are  to  regard  their  bodies,  to  prevent  deformity 
and  to  discourage  and  prevent  all  wrong  physi- 
cal habits.  You  are  to  restrain  their  wills,  and 
give  them  right  impulses ;  you  are  to  form  their 
manners,  regulating  their  amusements  and  cul- 
tivating their  aesthetic  nature ;  you  aye  to  develop 
their  minds  and  guide  to  useful  studies,  and  see 
that  their  religious  culture  be  not  frittered  away. 
And  in  doing  this  you  are  often  beset  with  diffi- 
culties on  every  hand.  In  many  places  the 
contrast  between  the  school  house  and  grounds, 
and  the  ordinary  home  and  family  life,  is  so 
broad  as  of  itself  to  render  it  almost  impossible 


for  you  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  parent-  The 
child  comes  from  a  home  where  aU  is  neat  and 
tasteful — ^the  parlor,  the  pictures  on  the  waUs, 
the  lawn  and  flowers,  the  shrubbery  and  trees, 
all  touching  him  from  every  side  with  their 
power  of  culture — to  a  place  called  a  school- 
house,  fenceless,  yardless,  flowerless,  widowed 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  a  sterile  blank,  with  no  mat 
to  clean  the  shoes  soiled  in  the  mud-holes  on 
the  way  or  before  the  door,  and  within  the 
building  bare  walls,  dingy  or  glittering  with 
white,  and  endangering  his  vision — no  curtains, 
no  pictures,  no  flowers,  nothing  but  a  mere  en- 
closure !  What  wonder  that  a  tendency  to  mis- 
chief is  engendered,  and  that  such  a  rebellion  of 
the  aesthetic  nature  is  aroused  that  the  children 
bombard  the  walls  with  paper-wads,  and  as- 
sault the  wood-work  with  jack-knives!  On  a 
recent  visit  to  Clarion  county,  where  the  excel- 
lent Superintendent,  Mr.  Davis,  is  doing  such 
good  work,  on  our  way  to  see  the  graduation  of 
pupils  from  the  common  schools,  we  saw  one  of 
these  abnormal  structures  on  a  hill-side,  with  no 
fence,  no  grass,  no  outbuilding  but  a  coal-shed, 
and  this  almost  obstructing  the  entrance.  Why 
should  this  be  ?  How  small  the  cost  to  fence  it, 
and  put  it  into  shape  for  our  httle  ones,  whose 
manners  and  morals  are  in  process  of  formation  ! 
God  himself  hath  taught  us  the  lesson.  He 
giveth  not  only  the  terror  of  the  storm  and  dark- 
ness, but  bendeth  athwart  the  clouds  his  bow  of 
beauty.  He  reareth  not  only  the  giant  oak, 
battling  with  the  winds,  but  beneath  its  shade 
and  in  the  moss  he  planteth  the  liverwort,  that 
when  the  storm  passes  by  we  may  see  the  sun 
kindling  the  trembling  tear  that  lies  in  the  pur- 
ple glory  of  her  eyes.  Beauty  is  not  the  antag- 
onist of  culture  or  strength,  and  our  children 
need  its  ministry. 

In  Cameron  county,  amid  the  hemlock  logs 
and  wildernesses,  a  pubhc-spirited  director  took 
this  matter  in  hand,  and  went  so  far  as  to  cur- 
tain the  windows  and  adotn  them  with  lambre- 
quins and  flowering  plants,  and  the  walls  with 
engravings,  and  the  aisles  with  carpet,  and  the 
vestibule  with  mirror,  brush,  and  basin.  Think 
of  it!  Many  may  laugh  at  him,  and  call  his 
actions  eccentric ;  but  his  work  has  a  lesson  in  it 
which  may  be  of  great  value  to  many  a  commu- 
nity boasting  superior  culture. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  power  of  sympathy. 
What  a  lonely,  segregated  life  is  that  of  the  ped- 
agogue— unless  one  has  a  yearning  love  for  it, 
no  wonder  he  does  not  stay  long  in  it !  Our 
young  people  are  scattered,  one  on  this  hill,  an- 
other in  that  valley,  a  third  yonder  in  the  woods, 
toiling  all  day  and  studying  at  night — with  little 
opportunity  to  meet  and  interchange  opinions — 
there  is  no  gemUthlichkeit,  And  even  when 
they  doxome  together  at  institute  to  work  up  an 
esprit  de  corps,  even  that  is  not  always  sympa- 
thized with  by  directors  and  parents.  Yet  how 
important  are  such  meetings!  The  lawyers, 
though  their  work  is  done  under  the  eyes  of  dieir 
professional  brethren,  with  all  the  stimulus  of 
keen  criticism  and  determined  opposition,  yet 
find  it  desirable  to  form  bar  associations;  the 
ministers  have  their  classes,  and  synods,  and 
assemblies,  and  conferences,  and  without  them 
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would  be  even  drier  than  they  are ;  the  doctors 
have  their  societies — and  is  there  not  sympathy 
enough  in  the  Commonwealth  to  bring  the  teach- 
ers together  for  the  annual /erj/  which  means  to 
us  all  so  much  of  encouragement  ? 

Let  us  carry  this  svmpathy  home  with  us :  let 
each  teacher  study  tne  habitat  oi  his  pupils,  and 
come  to  an  understanding  with  their  parents.  I 
would  not  send  my  child  to  any  common  school 
whose  teacher  took  no  interest  in  its  family  life, 
and  the  child-life  as  conditioned  thereby. 

We  need  little  or  no  additional  legislation. 
The  mechanical  details  of  our  system  are  ad- 
mirable. I  do  not  believe  that  higher  adminis- 
trative genius  was  ever  manifested  in  any  Com- 
monwealth than  during  the  last  fineen  years  by 
my  noble  predecessor.  The  machine  is  in  first- 
class  order,  and  will  run  smoothly  if  we  have 
the  right  men  to  operate  it.  We  need  a  body  of 
able  and  earnest  Superintendents ;  Directors  who 
shall  be  representatives  of  the  enlightened  wis- 
dom and  prudence  of  their  communities ;  teach- 
ers deeply  interested  in  their  work,  adding  to 
their  own  culture  yearly,  going  ahead  and  not 
falling  back  into  the  treadmill  of  mere  grammar 
and  arithmetic — we  have  many  such,  but  we 
need  more  ;  and  a  State  Superintendent  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  work,  willing  to  go  out 
among  the  schools  to  encourage  and  be  encour- 
aged, to  spend  and  to  be  spent,  irrespective  of 
politics  or  anything  of  that  kind.  With  these 
we  cannot  fail  in  getting  good  results. 

Music :  "  Home's  not  Merely  Four  Square 
Walls." 

Prof.  G.  M.  Philips,  Principal  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School,  discussed  the  approaching 
•'Transit  of  Venus."  See  December  number, 
page  249. 

Music,  "Away  to  School,"  "A  Rosy  Crown." 

READING. 

Prof.  Brown  :  How  shall  we  best  teach  read- 
ing in  grammar  schools  ?  In  the  first  place,  be- 
ware of  the  school  reader.  Don't  rely  on  it.  It 
is  well  to  bring  in  pieces  from  the  outside,  selec- 
tions that  are  largely  objective  and  full  of  live 
incidents.  The  same  order  of  nature  is  ob- 
served in  the  higher  schools  as  in  the  primary 
schools.  We  have  first  perception,  then  mem- 
ory, imagination,  reason,  and  lastly  generaliza- 
tion. The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  interest 
the  children  in  the  piece  to  be  read.  To  do 
this,  be  enthusiastic  yourself.  Apply  to  it  these 
two  laws:  i.  Give  most  value  to  what  is  of 
most  value ;  2.  Give  variety  in  expression.  They 
cover  everything  on. the  subject  to  be  found  in 
the  books  on  elocution,  as  they  now  exist. 

"There  is  no  time,"  somebody  writes  me,  "to 
explain  the  lesson,  until  each  gets  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  author,  and  can  read  it."  It 
is  an  admirable  plan,  as  the  writer  suggests,  to 
explain  one  day  and  have  the  piece  read  the 
next.  We  are  more  apt  to  teach  too  much 
than  too  litde.  I  have  given  you  one 
way  to  break  the  monotony.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
another  aid  to  reading.  It  is  a  monthly  de- 
voted to  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  boys 
and  girls.  The  Superintendent  of  the  borough 
of  York,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shelley,  is  the  editor.     It  is 


full  of  good  things,  and  an  excellent  little  book 
for  supplementary  reading. 

Supt.  Shelley,  of  York,  briefly  explained  the 
little  supplementary  monthly,  referred  to  by 
Prof.  Brown.  This  little  monthly  had  grown 
out  of  their  necessities.  Supt.  Buehrle  has  two 
pages  in  it  devoted  to  his  schools.  The  patron- 
age it  gets  will  go  only  to  making  the  monthly 
better. 

Music,  "Let  Others  Dream"  and  "Twicken- 
ham Ferry." 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


WILLIAM   PENN  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

The  County  Superintendent  stated  that  he  had 
set  apart  this  afternoon  as  William  Penn  Day. 
Teachers  know  too  little  of  this  grand  historic 
character — especially  teachers  in  the  State  that 
bears  his  name  and  owes  so  much  to  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  Such  an  occasion  should 
stimulate  patriotism,  and  arouse  deeper  love  of 
what  is  right  and  truly  just  and  generous.  We 
must  impress  those  under  our  care  with  more 
State  pride  in  the  Founder  of  our  Common- 
wealth. Our  children  know  more  about  the 
founders  of  other  states  than  they  do  of  him 
who  founded  their  own.  This  should  not  be  so. 
There  has  been  some  objection  in  districts 
against  the  observance  of  such  days  as  the 
Garfield  burial  day,  but  few  more  fitting  days 
could  be  observed  to  impress  upon  the  child  a 
love  of  country  and  the  noble  sentiment  of  pa- 
triotism. 

PAPER  BY  WM.  M.  WAY. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Way,  of  Fulton  towns<)ip,  then 
read  a  paper  upon  the  Founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  thought  to  devote  a  session  of  this  Insti- 
tute to  the  Founder  of  our  Commonwealth  this 
Bi-Centennial  year  is  a  most  happy  one.  The 
bi-centennial  of  the  birth  of  a  Christian  state 
is  an  epoch  of  interest  to  all  thinking  people, 
and  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  past  two  cen- 
turies it  is  natural  to  revert  to  the  point  from 
whence  these  blessings  have  evolved.  The 
building  depends  much  on  the  foundation — the 
fruit  on  the  seed.  When  we  consider  how 
barely  Penn  escaped  being  carried  away  by 
military  glory  to  be  a  vain  man  of  the  world,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  "  there  is  a  .divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends."  The  natural  bent  of  Penn's 
mind  was  devotional.  He  had  strong  convic- 
tions of  the  being  of  a  God,  and  that  the  soul  of 
man  was  capable  of  communing  with  him. 
These  diviner  impressions  became  the  control- 
ling element  of  his  being.  The  cruel  treatment 
of  his  father  left  him  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution  he  passed  through 
fitted  him  eminently  to  plant  the  seeds  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
Great  minds  are  the  outgrowth  of  surrounding 
circumstances.  The  constitutional  American 
liberty  was  not  coined  by  revolution  but  was 
the  result  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  non-con- 
formists of  England,  in  lowly  dungeons,  at  the 
stake,  and  on  the  scaffold. 

Penn  sought  a  place  where  he  could  worship 
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God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. He  believed  that  civil  and  religious 
privileges  are  not  merely  bestowed  on  men  by 
the  generosity  of  rulers,  but  that  they  are  nat- 
ural and  inherent  rights,  which  it  should  be  the 
object  of  the  government  to  secure  to  its  sub- 
jects. The  government  he  had  in  view  was 
based  on  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  Christ, 
without  any  military  organization.  All  war,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  was  forbidden  in  his  col- 
ony. Human  hfe  was  held  sacred,  except  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder.  In  two  hundred  offences 
punishable  with  death  by  the  English  law  Penn 
abolished  the  death  penalty,  and  permitted  this 
relic  of  barbarism  to  exist  only  in  one  instance, 
because  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  This  government  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess. During  the  seventy  years  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  control  of  the  colony,  there  was 
no  resort  to  arms,  and  no  Quaker  blood  was 
shed  by  the  Indians  in  his  colony.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  is  in  marked,  contrast  with 
their  present  treatment  by  the  settlers,  whose 
policy  is  that  the  Indian  "  has  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect." 

The  principle  of  religious  liberty  had  been 
previously  proclaimed,  it  is  true,  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Maryland,  but  Penn  ^ave  it  clearer 
expression.  He  did  not  place  it  merely  on  the 
ground  of  toleration,  but  established  it  as  a  God- 
given  right.  He  delared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
"God  is  sovereign  lord  of  conscience.'*  The 
preface  to  the  Constitution  dated  1682  declares, 
"  That  depraved  people  have  laws  and  admin- 
istration like  themselves,  therefore,  that  which 
makes  aj^ood  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely, 
men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  that,  be- 
cause they  descend  not  by  worldly  inheritance, 
must  b^  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  ed- 
ucation of  our  youth  :  for  government  depends 
more  upon  men  than  men  on  government.  If 
the  people  be  good,  the  government  cannot  be 
bad." 

In  conclusion,  may  we,  fellow  teachers  of 
Lancaster  county,  with  this  bright  example  of 
devotion  to  conscience,  of  philanthrophy  and  ex- 
alted Christian  statesmanship,  so  acquit  our- 
selves in  our  calling  that  the  youth  growing  up 
under  our  protecting  care,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  coming  generation,  may  have 
high  conceptions  of  life  and  duty ;  that  they  may 
be  better  qualified  to  develop  the  immense  re- 
sources of  our  Commonwealth,  to  aid  the  on- 
ward march  of  science,  and  labor  for  the  uplifting 
of  humanity,  that  in  the  coming  years  of  our  his- 
tory the  sun  in  his  daily  course  may  look  down 
on  no  people  more  prosperous,  more  intelligent, 
more  virtuous,  and,  above  all,  more  imbued 
with  the  religion  of  Christ,  than  the  people  of 
our  own  beloved  Commonwealth. 

PAPER  BY  RICHARD  DARLINGTON. 

Mr.  Richard  Darlington,  of  West  Chester, 
followed  with  a  paper,  of  which  the  following 
abstract  is  presented : 

The  founders  and  defenders  of  a  Common- 
wealth have  always  received  her  highest  honors. 
Our  own  infant  commonwealths  cherish  the 
most  profound  regard  for  their  early  ancestors. 
Rhode  Island  erects  a  statue  to  Roger  Williams  ; 


Maryland  honors  the  Calverts  ;  and  Massachu- 
setts boasts  of  her  Puritan  founders,  notwith- 
standing their  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Penn- 
sylvania honors  her  Founder  for  his  deyotion  to 
principles,  and  celebrates  his  bi-centennial  with 
a  pageant  that  equals  the  triumphal  procession 
which  Rome  gave  only  to  her  heroes  who  had 
conquered  the  world.  • 

The  story  of  William  Penn  is  not  paralleled 
in  recorded  history.  Nearly  all  the  founders  of 
nations  were  soldiers.  The  arts  of  peace  were 
to  them  unknown.  Force  was  the  only  known 
law,  and  human  nature  grappled  with  ideas 
which  were  supported  by  no  visible  power  but 
the  sword.  The  very  traits  in  Penn's  character 
for  which  he  was  despised,  exiled  and  impris- 
oned, were  the  motive  springs  that  enabled  him 
to  found  a  commonwealth,  and  rest  its  hope 
upon  peace,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  absolute 
justice.  England  had  granted  other  charters  to 
nobles  and  favorites  to  settle  in  the  New  World. 
Some  of  them  were  God-fearing,  many  ambi- 
tious, and  others  philanthropists.  But  they  gen- 
erally adhered  to  the  despotic  sentiments  which 
tliey  carried  witli  them.  The  bigotry  of  Penn 
interfered  with  die  rights  of  no  man.  His  idio- 
syncrasies into  which  his  bigotry  led  him  did 
not  become  ingrained  in  the  life  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth. She  seized  his  principles,  and 
started  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The  whole  At- 
lantic coast  was  ablaze  with  war  And  discord 
during  the  seventeenth  century  and  later.  Mas- 
sachusetts was  hanging  men  for  heresy;  Vir- 
ginia was  introducing  slavery  to  degrade  thft 
labor  and  manhood  of  the  New  World  ;  South 
Carolina  was  planting  the  seeds  of  an  aristoc- 
racy. All  the  young  colonies  were  engaged  in 
planting  on  our  shores  some  of  the  worst  relics 
of  the  effete  and  decaying  dynasties  of  Europe. 
This  growing  condition  of  things  was  fraught 
with  the  gravest  dangers.  The  South  soon  be- 
came lost  to  liberty  and  humanity,  and  all 
States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  hne  assumed 
an  aspect  at  war  with  republican  institutions. 

Our  colonies  did  not  aspire  to  be  republics. 
Pennsylvania,  however,  leaped  the  barriers  and 
called  a  halt  to  her  sister  colonies.  By  the  im- 
pressive force  of  example  she  directed  Massachu- 
setts to  stop  her  persecutions  for  opinion's  sake. 
She  cautioned  the  South  against  making  chat- 
tels of  men,  and  warned  her  sister  colonies 
everywhere  to  introduce  tlie  arts  of  peace  in- 
stead of  the  severities  of  war.  She  proclaimed 
to  all  Christendom  the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  manhood  of  man. 

Who  was  the  chief  agent  in  this  work  ?  We 
can  consider  the  life  of  Penn  in  three  parts: 
I.  His  youth  and  education.  2.  His  conversion 
and  mmistry.  3.  His  civil  and  political  life. 
His  early  training  would  have  led  most  boys  to 
gayety,  but  his  mind  assumed  a  serious  aspecL 
Born  in  the  time  of  Cromwell's  determined  as- 
sault on  Charles  the  First,  we  need  not  marvel 
that  his  assumption  of  religious  responsibility  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  when  the  fierce  fires  of  revo- 
lution were  kindled,  created  wonder  among  his 
schoolmates.  The  boy's  mind  was  just  begin- 
ning to  grasp  the  civil  and  religious  situation. 
The  whole  aspect  was  forbidding  to  his  peace- 
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ful  nature.  Though  he  succeeded  at  college, 
and  though  he  could  excel  in  athletic  sports, 
yet  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  situation.     Es- 

gecially  did  the  theology  of  the  town  displease 
im.  He  leaped  at  one  bound  from  the  old  to 
the  new  doctrine  when  he  heard  Loe,  the 
Quaker,  and  confronted  his  father  with  the 
grave  issues  of  a  despised  religious  sect.  First 
he  was  coldly  received,  then  flogged,  and  then 
turned  out  of  doors.  We  can  measure  the 
father's  indignation  and  the  son's  heroic  pur- 
pose to  neither  falter  nor  yield  in  a  matter  that 
concerns  his  opinions.  Later  schemes  to  divert 
his  mind  from  the  Quaker  religion  fail.  All 
his  persecutions  only  led  him  to  declare  that 
"his  prison  should  be  his  grave"  before  he 
would  renounce  his  just  opinions,  for  there  he 
owed  his  conscience  to  no  man.  He  was  as  in- 
flexible as  the  eternal  hills,  and  would  fac^ 
death  if  necessary,  but  never  surrender  his 
opmions.  He  was  twice  immured  in  a  filthy 
dungeon,  but  out  of  all  this  persecution  came 
"No  Cross,  No  Crown,"  "Sandy  Foundations 
Shaken,"  "Innocency  with  Her  Open  Face," 
and  other  productions  which  gave  nim  an  en- 
during reputation  as  a  religious  writer.  He  be- 
came a  preacher  of  great  distinction.  He  be- 
came the  defender  of  his  people,  before  Parlia- 
ment and  royalty.  He  traveled  on  the  conti- 
nent carrying  everywhere  the  gospel  of  his  faith. 

Penn  was  twice  married — first  to  Gulielma 
Maria  Springett,  in  1672,  which  hfe  describes  as 
a  match  of  Providence's  making.  He  married 
Hannah  Callowhill  in  1696.  With  her  he  re- 
moved to  Pennsbury  Manor,  in  Bucks  county, 
four  miles  above  Bristol  on  the  Delaware  river. 
Hannah  survived  her  husband,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  woman  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
fortitude.  This  era  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
religious  labors.  Thc_early  Quakers  did  a 
mighty  work  for  humanity,  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  not  cognizant.  The  world  has 
moved  on  towards  them,  and  absorbed  many 
of  their  tenets  and  codes  of  morals.  While  the 
mission  of  the  Quakers  as  an  organization  is 
by  no  means  ended,  its  work  has  diffused  bene- 
fits to  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  lifted 
them  to  a  higher  plane. 

At  thirty-eight  years  of  age  Penn  entered 
upon  the  work  that  has  carried  his  fame  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  earth.  Penn's  sympathies 
became  enlisted  in  the  work  of  settlement,  and 
he  began  to  labor  for  the  interest  of  his  frj,pnds 
in  the  New  World.  His  next  step  was  to  secure 
a  land  grant.  Penn  preferred  to  call  his  new 
country  "New  Wales,"  because  it  was  hilly. 
"Sylvania"  was  suggested.  The  King  said 
"  Pennsylvania."  Penn  said.  Modesty  forbids. 
The  King  replied.  It  shall  be  so :  and  Penn 
yielded.  Thus  we  got  the  name  of  our  State. 
The  story  of  the  early  history  of  the  State  is 
chiefly  one  of  lofty  ideas,  of  liberal  principles, 
of  humane  sentiments  of  justice  to  others,  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  of  liberty  to  all,  of  char- 
ity, of  benevolence,  of  honesty,  of  honor,  of 
peace,  and  of  self-government.  His  charter 
was  liberal,  and  he  promised  the  colonists  laws 
of  their  own  making,  that  they  might  live  a  free 
and,  if  possible,  a  sober  and  industrious  people. 


We  had  three  forms  of  government  in  our  col- 
onial history,  viz. :  the  New  England,  the  Penn- 
sylvanian,  and  the  Carolinian  forms.  The  first 
was  the  offspring  of  a  God-fearing  people  ;  the 
second  of  a  peace-loving  people  ;  and  the  third 
of  an  aristocracy.  New  England's  code  of  laws 
professed  to  be  made  in  God's  interest,  as  man 
understood  it;  Pennsylvania's  code  was  made 
in  man's  interest,  God  being  entirely  competent 
to  take  care  of  his  own  interests.  South  Caro- 
lina aimed  to  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  In  New  England,  sentinels  witli 
loaded  muskets  paraded  about  the  churches  in 
the  hour  of  worship ;  in  Pennsylvania,  tlie  quiet 
meeting-house  of  Friends  heard  no  sound 
within,  unless  came  the  gentle  admonition  to 
love  one  another;  in  South  Carolina,  negro 
slaves  crouched  at  the  feet  of  their  masters. 

These  colonists  were  all  seeking  religious  lib- 
erty, but  hirdly  knew  how  to  secure  it.  They 
feared  to  try  Penn's  ideas  :  they  were  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  times.  He  stood  as  a  beacon 
light,  the  multitude  gazing  at  him  with  mingled 
wonder  and  doubt.  He  succeeded  fully  in  one 
thing,  in  making  peace  with  the  Indians.  The 
treaty  stipulated  that  the  whites  and  Indians 
should  live  upon  terms  of  absolute  equality. 
Other  colonies  treated  the  Indian  as  a  brute : 
Penn  treated  him  as  a  man.  The  consequence 
was,  the  fiery  passions  of  the  Indian  were  com- 
pletely broken  down,  and  Penn's  influence 
over  them  was  unbounded.  Did  our  Common- 
wealth thrive  under  the  peaceful  code  of  its 
Founder  ?  No  other  colony  was  to  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  prosperity ;  Philadelphia  in 
ten  years  had  a  population  of  5,000  people ;  in 
1790  it  had  100,000. 

Penn  died  in  17 18,  after  a  long  life  of  extra- 
ordinary benefaction  to  his  kind.  He  was 
handsome  in  person,  brave  to  a  fault,  and  un- 
flinching in  his  determination  to  do  the  right  as 
he  conceived  it.  Many  obstacles  were  in  the 
way  of  what  he  cohsidered  his  "holy  experi- 
ment.'* There  were  many  discordant  elements 
to  reconcile.  He  was  without  the  support  of 
military  power.  He  knew  no  law  but  kindness 
and  justice.  All  nations  were  represented  un- 
der his  government,  and  from  this  cause  also 
he  had  trouble ;  but  it  was  his  wisdom  that  sayed 
his  work. 

Duponceau  says  of  Pennsylvania:  "No 
country  on  earth  ever  presented  such  a  speqta- 
cle  fcis  this  fortunate  Commonwealth  held  out 
to  view  for  the  space  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  realizing  all  that  fable  ever  invented  or 
poetry  ever  sang  of  an  imaginary  golden  age.'* 
There  was  more  happiness  and  greater  increase 
in  population  in- Penn's  colony  than  in  any  of 
her  sister  colonies.  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years  the  tocsin  of  war  was  not  sounded  in  her 
borders. 

In  one  or  two  instances  Penn  yielded  un- 
consciously to  the  customs  of  the  ttmes.  He 
held  a  few  slaves,  but,  like  Washington,  in  his 
last  will,  written  in  1701,  he  set  them  free,  and 
thus  set  the  seal  of  his  disapproval  on  this  evil 
of  his  day. 

In  considering  any  man's  place  in  history,  we 
must  also  take  mto  account  the  age  in  which 
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he  lived.  Penn*s  deeds  were  done  in  the  dark- 
est periods  of  English  history.  He  made  sac- 
rifices which  the  world  can  never  fully  appre- 
ciate. Surrounded  in  early  life  by  affluence,  he 
died  in  comparative  poverty.  The  movement 
to  bring  ms  remains  to  this  country  was  ill-ad- 
vised. England  was  his  home  and  the  scene 
of  his  labors.  He  had  selected  his  own  resting- 
place,  and  no  nation  should  for  any  purpose 
whatever  disturb  the  honored  dead. 

Penn's  life  was  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  character  of  Pennsylvania  than  is  generally 
imagined.  No  province  in  North  America  was 
so  moroughly  democratic,  or  more  jealous  of 
her  political  rights.  Virginia  and  Carolina  con- 
tained bold  and  daring  men  like  the  cavaliers 
of  England.  New  England  was  full  of  the 
Puritanic  spirit.  Pennsylvania  attended  to  her 
own  affairs,  sought  no  quarrels.  Her  people 
wanted  to  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  religious  free- 
dom. They  asked  for  no  more,  and  were  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less.  Grecian  history  was 
only  acceptable  to  the  reader  when  truth  and 
fable  were  so  intermingled  that  the  glamour  of 
fiction  could  alone  make  it  palatable.  The 
story  of  our  own  infant  commonwealth  needs 
nothing  to  embellish  it  but  the  skilled  hand  of 
the  historian.  She  furnishes  him  with  the  sim- 
ple annals  of  her  ancestors,  and  they  glow  with 
charms  more  beautiful  than  the  legends  of  the 
ancient  republics.  Our  duty  will  consist  in 
taking  care  that  the  Commonwealth  does  not 
depart  from  the  land-marks  of  her  early  history. 
,  Her  primitive  simplicity  must  not  be  alloyed 
nor  forgotten.  Her  staunch  devotion  to  a  free 
conscience  must  remain  part  of  her  organic 
law. 

I  do  not  desire  wholly  to  extol.  Our  Com- 
monwealth was  not  an  ideal  one.  It  had  many 
faults;  but  it  should  be  the  source  of  our 
tenderest  solicitude,  and  as  the  decades  of  the 
centuries  roll  on,  we  will  recall  with  pride  the 
noble  record  of  her  infancy,  and  should  not 
fail  to  venerate  her  illustrious  Founder,  who, 
though  trained  in  almost  royal  customs,  learned 
early  the  simple  lessons  of  life,  and  planted 
them  upon  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna,  never,  I  trust,  to  be  wholly  obliter- 
ated from  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

THE  PEERLESS  PENNSYLVANIAN. 

Mr.  J.  p.  McCaskey  :  Most  men  who  have- 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  work  of  William  Penn  agree  in  regarding 
him  the  peerless  Pennsylvanian.  1  have  given 
his  life  and  times  some  careful  study  during 
these  few  months,  until  for  me  he  stands  out,  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  the  great  man  of  the 
past  two  hundred  years !  A  colossal  figure — a 
statesman  without  a  peer;  a  philanthropist,  with 
his  philanthrophy  more  far-reaching  than  that 
of  any  other  man  of  his  time ;  a  Christian,  whose 
character  is  almost  without  a  flaw-|-historians 
unite  in  according  him  a  most  honored  place 
among  men.  Nor  are  the  poets,  with  their  in- 
tuitive perception  of  truth,  behind  the  histor- 
ians in  their  estimate  of  this  great  character. 

Says  Tennyson,  the  foremost  singer  of  our 
half-century,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Historical 


Society  of  Pennsylvania :  He  was  "  no  comet 
of  a  season,  but  the  fixed  light  of  a  dark  and 
graceless  age  shining  on  into  the  present,  a 
good  man  and  true."  And  our  own  Whittier: 
"He  is  unmatched  among  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  .  . 
He  stands  and  will  forever  stand  with  the  sages, 
statesmen,  and  philanthropists,  of  whom  the 
world  of  their  day  was  not  worthy.  He  lived 
and  thought  centuries  in  advance  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  ;  and  slowly  but  surely  the  generations 
since  have  been  approaching  the  moral  and 
political  standard  which  he  set  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware." 

Dr.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM :  I  am  not  a  hero- 
worshiper,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  life  of  Penn  were 
closely  examined,  there  would  be  found  in  it 
certain  weaknesses  and  certain  mistakes.  I 
don't  believe  in  human  perfection  in  this  world. 
But  yet,  taking  it  all  in  all.  when  his  character 
comes  to  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  he  was 
the  foremost  of  all  the  leaders  of  colonies  who 
came  to  settle  in  the  New  World.  He  will  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  others.  If  not  so 
classed  by  past  historians,  in  the  future  it  will  be 
his  place.  Therefore  we  may  well  feel  proud 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  do  him  honor. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Penn  established 
religious  toleration  for  all  men.  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  Lord  Baltimore  have  been  classed 
with  him.  This  honor  scarcely  belongs  to  the 
founder  of  Maryland.  There  was  a  time  in 
that  State  when  the  Quakers  were  persecuted 
dreadfully.  It  may  therefore  be  well  enough  to 
leave  Maryland  out  of  this  classification.  Roger 
W^illiams,  I  trust,  will  at  least  remain  as  a  founder 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  certain  that 
Penn  and  his  followers  never  returned  persecu- 
tion, though  persecuted  everywhere  themselves. 
They  will  be  known  in  all  time  as  exemplars  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

I  would  say  more  if  time  allowed,  but  will 
only  add  a  word,  in  reference  to  education,  which 
has  not  been  said.  I  think  I  see  plainly  enough 
that  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  frame  of  government 
written  by  Penn  himself  You  will  find  a  pro^ 
vision  in  that  instrument  for  universal  education. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  Quakers  came 
over  that  they  established  a  school  for  poor 
children.  It  would  be  well  to  read  the  charter 
for  this  public  school,  given  in  1688.  You  will 
find  jn  it  provisions  for  universal  education — 
which  statesman  in  later  years  have  been  l(on- 
ored  for  originating ! 

This  school  of  the  Quakers  was  founded  for 
children  of  every  denomination,  as  well  as  for 
the  poor.  Those  who  could  pay  were  expected 
to  pay.  The  thought  of  universal  education  was 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  Penn :  The  poor  were 
educated  gratuitously,  and  those  who  could  pay, 
paid.  You  know  the  constitution  of  1838  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  than  to  extend  this  benefit  to  aU — 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  The  seed  of  our 
school  system,  therefore,  grew  out  of  the  charter 
of  William  Penn. 

The  great  idea  of  Penn  was  to  establish  a 
Christian  commonwealth  on  the  broad  basis  of 
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the  New  Testament,  in  which  should  be  applied 
the  principles  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
Christ.  In  that  he  failed.  For  a  time  he  was 
successful,  but  in  the  end  his  project  failed. 
The  people  were  not  yet  prepared  to  "beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,'  or  forg^ct  war. 
But  the  time  will  come  when  these  principles, 
will  be  recognized  by  the  historian,  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  Penn  and  the  crowning  honor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Supt.  Shaub  made  reference  to  a  letter,  pur- 
•  porting  to  have  been  written  by  Cotton  Mather 
m  a  spirit'hostile  to  the  enterprise  of  Wm.  Penn, 
which  has  been  widely  circulated  through  the 
newspapers,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at 
learnmg  from  Supt.  Buehrle  that  it  is  a  base 
forgery.  The  latter  gentleman  had  written  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  and  was  informed  that  no  such  letter 
is  to  be  found  among  their  archives. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks:  Let  me  arise  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  character  of  Penn. 
Though  not  a  Quaker,  the  "  spirit  moves  me  to 
speak."  I  want  to  speak  as  the  representative 
of  the  New  England  people  on  the  other  side. 
I  wish  to  say  for  them,  that  they  are  a  liberty-lov- 
ing people.  It  was  they  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  liberal  policy  ot  the  government  of  New 
England.  It  was  the  spirit  of  New  Englanders 
that  took  the  head  off  the  tyrant  Charles.  It 
was  from  the  shores  of  New  England  that  the 
tocsin  of  war  sounded  when  the  fires  of  the 
Revolution  were  kindled.  I  stand  up  to  repre- 
sent the  liberty-loving  people  of  New  England. 

Y^  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  when  we  erect 
columns  and  statues  to  our  great  men,  in  the 
centre  will  stand  that  of  William  Penn,  the 
glorious  Founder  of  Pennsylvania !  In  wisdom, 
mental  power  and  con^prehensiveness,  he  stands 
the  peer  of  any ;  in  the  knowledge  of  what  the 
Constitution  of  a  State  should  be,  he  stands 
superior  to  any ;  in  moral  attributes  he  overtops 
all  the  founders  of  States  upon  diis  continent 
Freedom  in  America  to-day  owes  more  to  Penn 
than  to  any  other  man  who  came  across  the  sea 
to  establish  a  colony.  When  history  weighs 
men  in  the  true  balance,  trifling  blemishes  will 
be  forgotten,  and  the  continent  will  enthrone 
Penn  in  its  highest  niche  of  fame  as  the  Chris- 
tian Statesman  and  Founder  of  our  Common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  Little  continued  the  subject  of  drawing, 
placing  some  ornamental  figures  on  the  board. 
^  Prof.  Hall  sang  a  solo  entitled  "  Where  the 

Hay  was  Mown,  Maggie.*' 


EVENING  SESSION. 


A  SOLO,  "Fearless,"  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Prezinger, 
was  the  first  exercise  of  the  evening,  after  which 

Dr.  James  Hedley  was  introduced,  and  de- 
lirered  his  lecture  on 

the  sunny  side  of  life. 

Happiness  is  subjective,  not  objective — de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  the  mind,  heart 
and  conscience;  it  is  in  the  heart,  not  m  the 
world.  Life  is  full  of  compensations,  pleasures, 
relishes;  it  depends  on  one*s  nature  whether 


we  get  the  benefit  of  them ;  if  happiness  be  not 
within,  nothing  outside  can  let  sunshine  into  the 
soul.  If  you  would  have  happiness  spring  up 
in  the  garden  of  your  heart,  sow  early  the  seeds 
of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Cultivate  the  habit  of 
looking  at  the  sunny  side  of  things — of  direct- 
ing your  steps  down  those  paths  where  the  sun- 
shme  falls.  Happiness  would  be  more  general 
if  people  had  sense  enough  to  be  content  with 
what  they  have — the  philosophy  that  wants  but 
little,  and  having  little  could  do  with  less.  It  is 
our  duty  to  be  cheerful  and  good-natured,  to  '*  re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  glad.**  Don't  be  afraid 
to  laugh ;  the  man  who  does  not  laugh  is  not 
only  a  sad,  but  probably  a  bad  man.  Laughter 
is  the  best  of  tonics  for  muscles  and  morals. 
Let  the  children  laugh  by  the  fireside — the 
memory  of  that  cheeruil  picture  may  give  them 
hope  in  dark  days  to  come.  We  should  keep 
in  tune  with  what  is  cheerful  and  beautiful ;  and 
this  applies  to  our  dress  among  other  things. 
God  is  the  author  of  beauty,  and  we  should  not 
neglect  any  adornment  tliat  gives  pleasure  and 
harmonizes  with  nature.  Well-dressed  people 
are  more  likely  to  behave  well — ^the  silk  hat 
covers  better  manners  than  the  slouch  with  a 
hole  in  it.  Beauty,  like  happiness,  is  a  thing  of 
the  mind  and  the  soul ;  seek  harmony  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  man.  Happiness  is  an 
antidote  to  selfishness — ^the  two  do  not  go  to- 
gedier ;  the  cheerful  man  is  liberal,  and  "  the 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.'* 

Of  all  the  dismal  people,  the  worst  are  the 
dismal  Christians.  Mr.  Dismal  goes  to  church 
with  a  long  face,  sinks  into  a  seat  with  a  sepul- 
chral sigh.  He  believes  in  having  the  gospel 
preached  to  the  poor,  because  it  costs  nothing. 
Mrs.  Dismal  is  truly  grateful  to  the  Lord  for 
sparing  her  another  week  (she  don't  deserve  to 
be  spared  three  minutes).  These  people  do 
more  to  make  others  dislike  religion  than  a 
thousand  sermons  can  do  to  make  them  love  it. 
They  seem  to  think  the  Lord  feels  best  when 
they  feel  worst ;  and  what  in  the  world  would 
they  do  in  Heaven  with  such  faces  as  they  carry  ? 
True  religion  walks  the  world  with  shinmg  gar- 
ments and  a  smiling  face.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  <\ver-proper,  or  over-perfect:  all  good 
people  enjoy  imperfection.  If  you  stop  to 
weigh  each  sunbeam,  yoM  won't  catch  many. 
Who  loves  your  punctilious  man,  who  won't 
save  a  man  from  drowning  unless  they  have 
been  introduced — who  was  born  with  a  genius 
for  doing  and  saying  everything  just  right? 
The  woman  who  says  "  Yes"  when  such  an  one 

Eops  the  question,  deserves  to  die  of  a  broken 
eart,  as  she  will.  Courtship  should  be  jolly 
and  good-natured,  and  there  will  be  more  sun- 
shine in  the  after-experience. 

Industry  is  the  twin  sister  of  happiness,  h 
may  not  always  ensure  happiness,  but  there  can 
be  no  happiness  without  activity.  The  prizes  of 
earth  are  tor  those  who  earn  them  by  honest 
labor.  Some  people  think  if  they  could  only 
get  through  without  labor,  their  cup  would  be 
lull.  Were  their  wish  gratified  they  would  find 
it  full  of  gall  and  vinegar. 

One  element  of  a  sunny  life  is  in  not  fighting 
trifles  or  borrowing  trouble.    One-third  of  our 
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ills  are  fancied,  another  third  have  no  existence  ; 
let  us  not  waste  worry  on  these.  One  proof  of 
greatness,  or  at  least  of  wisdom,  is  the  pooh- 
poohing  of  trifles.  "  Sufficient  unto  the  aay  is 
the  evil  thereof."  Go  out  of  doors  and  learn 
lessons  of  hope  and  faith  in  the  woodland  uni- 
versity and  tne  hill-top  temple;  for  we  need 
faith  to  keep  us  warm  in  this  cold  evening  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

There  is  no  sunshine  in  the  dissipations  ot 
life — many  a  heart- string  snaps  amid  the  sound 
of  dancing  feet.  If  we  want  to  have  a  sunny 
life,  development  of  moral  character  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  intellectual  training,  Only 
by  being  good  can  we  be  happy,  here  or  here- 
after. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 


THE  exercises  were  opened  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wit- 
MER,   of  Mountville,   who  read    the   103rd 
Psalm,  and  offered  prayer. 

Music,  "  While  the  Morning  Bells  are  Ring- 
ing," "  Beulah  Land,"  and  "  A  Rosy  Crown.* 

CULTURE  OF  THE  FEELINGS. 

Supt.  Balliet  reviewed  briefly  his  points  of 
yesterday,  and  considered  the  practical  deduc- 
tion to  be  drawn  from  these  principles.  Teach- 
ing must  be  positive.  The  child  must  not  be 
treated  as  though  his  moral  sense  was  fuHy 
developed.  Keep  children  out  of  temptation 
which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  resist.  .We 
act  upon  this  principle  in  life.  It  is  wrong  to 
put  a  boy  in  a  position  of  great  moral  strain. 
A  temptation  resisted  strengthens  the  moral 
character,  it  is  true ;  but  do  not  put  temptation 
into  the  way  of  the  children. 

Do  not  caution  children  against  offences 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  think  of  com- 
mitting. AVhen  I  went  to  Normal  School,  we 
were  cautioned  not  to  say  cowzMxahtx  instead  of 
fwcumber,  though  I  'had  never  thought  of  do- 
ing so.  But  ever  since  I  must  be  careful  lest  I 
find  myself  saying  ^^a/cumber.  Another  illus- 
tration :  In  Sunday-school  one  day,  kindness 
to  animals  was  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  An 
anecdote  was  told  about  some  bad  boys  who 
had  torn  the  tongues  out  of  birds.  It  never  en- 
tered my  mind  that  any  human  being  could  do 
such  a  thing,  but  after  this  I  had  to  resist 
temptation  to  try  the  cruel  experiment. 

Behind  all  methods  is  this :  Mind  grows  by 
contact  with  mind ;  love  by  love ;  will  by  sul> 
jection  to  will.  Education  is  the  result  of  con- 
tact between  personality  and  personality.  The 
momentum  of  a  body  depends  on  its  weight 
and  velocity.  Every  man  goes  through  life 
with  a  certain  moral  power.  It  is  the  weight  ot 
character.  Every  method  takes  its  power  from 
the  personalities  of  the  teacher.  A  teacher  of 
strong  moral  character  will  have  a  good  influ- 
ence. Example  gives  weight  to  our  words. 
Manner  makes  matter  sometimes  of  little  effect. 
No  good  influence  is  lost  on  our  children. 
Grains  of  wheat,*  for  a  thousand  years  lying 
dormant,  have  sprouted.  You  are  sowing  the 
seeds  that  will  bring  forth  fniit  fifty  years  hence. 

In  closing  Supt.  Balliet  invited  those  present 


to  a  social  gathering  of  teachers  to  be  held  in 
July  next,  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  Glen  Onoko,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  at  Williamsport. 

Supt.  Shaub,  in  answer  to  a  question :  School 
Boards  can  prohibit  the  use  of  schools  for  sing- 
ing schools  and  temperance  meetings  The 
question  whether  School  Directors  could  put 
an  additional  text-book  into  their  schools  after 
the  term  has  opened,  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Music,  "  Beulah  Land,**  and  "  Twickenham 
Ferry." 

COL.  PARKER  ON  PRIMARY  WORK. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Boston,  was  introduced 
and  spoke  as  follows,  greeting  the  teachers  with 
"  Good  morning.*' 

One  rule  should  always  be  followed.  The 
teacher  should  never  be  cross.  If  any  thing 
could  waken  a  man  out  of  his  "  crosses,*'  this 
atmosphere  would  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  come  into  an  atmosphere  of  work.  With 
no  other  purpose  do  I  come  than,  through  you, 
to  help  the  little  folks.  I  propose  nothing  new. 
What  you  want  is  to  learn  the  details  of  work 
in  the  school-room  with  the  little  ones,  the 
work  I  have  been  trying  to  learn  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  I  want  every  man  to  learn 
to  teach  little  children ;  he  is  not  a  teacher  un- 
less he  can  do  that ;  the  the<yy  must  be  tempered 
with  practice.  We  can*t  make  a  true  reform  in 
education,  unless  we  do  right  by  the  child  the 
first  year. 

In  teaching  reading,  commence  with  spelling 
and  talking  with  the  pencil.  The  highest  art  is 
simplicity.  The  work  with  a  child  is  simple.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  make  everything  diffi- 
cult. Steps  must  be  tak^  to  bring  back  teach- 
ing to  a  great  simplicity.  First  make  the  child 
feel  at  home,  and  that  you  love  him.  The 
child  should  first  have  practice  in  talking — ^litde 
exercises  in  imitation  of  the  teacher's  voice. 
These  exercises  should  be  had  with  objects.  • 
To  get  at  the  individual  child,  divide  the  little 
ones  into  groups  according  to  their  mental  char- 
acter, but  don't  let  them  understand  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  groups.  You  have  given 
the  child  quite  a  number  of  these  little  lessons 
in  talking ;  but  make  them  short.  I  believe  that 
the  kindergarten  method  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  primary  grade. 

Now  we  come  to  how  to  teach  the  word.  The 
child  has  already  learned  to  talk  at  home.  The 
method  was  simple  and  plain — he  saw  the  ob-  • 
ject  and  heard  the  word.  The  spoken  word  is 
more  complicated  than  the  written  word.  Have 
sets  of  objects ;  models  of  animals  are  interest- 
ing, and  you  might  have  a  doll,  etc.  Learning 
to  read  is  learning  a  vocabulary.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  man  to  record  ideas.  Reading  is 
getting  thought  by  words  arranged  in  sentences. 
Oral  reading  has  another  use.  I  take  a  hat  in 
my  hand,  step  to  the  blackboard,  and  write 
"hat.*'  Putting  down  the  hat,  and  pointing  to 
the  word,  I  say  to  tl>e  child,  '*  Bring  it  to  me," 
and  he  does.  He  brings  that  whidi  produced 
the  idea  originally.  Write  it  again  and  again, 
slowly.     Do  not  hurry.    That  is  the  great  secret 
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The  child's  mind  must  grow  in  its  own  way. 
Take  other  objects  in  the  same  way.  The  form 
of  the  word  comes  in  through  the  thought,  not 
the  thought  through  the  form, 

I  would  teach  script  first,  as  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy. By  this  method  you  create  the  word  right 
under  the  eye  of  the  child.  Have  children 
write  largely  on  the  slate.  .Write  in  the  air,  and 
have  children  follow  as  you  trace  a  word  in  the 
air.  Writing  is  an  "  immense"  thing  to  keep 
the  child  busy.  Put  him  to  work  and  make  him 
love  work.  Again,  I  would  teach  script  first 
N  because  we  all  use  script  in  life.  It  is  easier  for 
the  teacher  to  write,  and  the  change  from  script 
to  print  can  be  mad»  in  one  lesson.  Further, 
the  child  will  be  more  eager  to  take  up  his 
reader. 

"How  would  you  teach  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives?" Every  word  in  the  language  that  a 
child  Icnows  can  be  taught  by  association.  I 
say  to  the  child,  "  I  will  give  you  candy  to-mor- 
row." Whenf  "  The  boy  runs  slowly."  Swiftly 
or  slowly  f  Begin  with  the  sentence  as  with  the 
word.  One  of  the  class  holds  a  hat  and  says, 
"This  is  a  hat,"  etc.  I  write  it,  and  you  have 
the  union  of  the  spoken  and  written  language. 
Write  many  such  sentences.  By  changing  one 
word  you  can  have  many  sentences.  Substitute 
in  the  above  sentences  that  for  this,  etc. 

Music,  "A  Rosy  Crown,"  "Beulah  land," 
and  "The  Chapel." 

Prof.  Brown  continued  his  lecture  on  read- 
ihg :  Every  human  being  speaks  from  centres, 
the  mental,  the  moral,  and  the  vital.  The  child 
typifies  the  race  coming  up  from  savagery. 
Being  in  the  vital  stage,  he  speaks  the  language 
of  the  vital.  The  child's  first  language  is  a 
wail.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  the  two  sentiments 
of  his  life.  The  first  language  to  teach,  then, 
is  the  vital.  Then 'we  come  to  the  moral,  the 
language  that  covers  all  terms  of  affection. 
The  second  language  of  the  child  is  gesture. 
The  moral  likes  to  get  itself  into  concrete  ac- 
tion. Morality  moves  in  grooves  of  action. 
When  we  have  felt,  then  comes  thought — the 
mental.  The  teacher  needs  only  follow  nature, 
and  he  will  be  right. 

On  being  asked  from  what  centre  Col.  Cope- 
land  spoke,  the  lecturer  said  he  was  glad  the 
question  was  put.  This  he  considered  an  age 
of  degeneracy  in  literature.  It  is  the  life  of  the 
telegraph  put  into  literature.  It  is  ill-digested. 
In  Col.  Copeland  the  handling  is  from  the  vital 
and  mental,  not  from  the  moral.  The  moral 
always  carries  with  it  deep  conviction— his  does 
not.  This  age  is  running  to  the  mental.  Lec- 
turers make  sharp  contrasts.  They  describe 
most  beautifully,  and  at  times  pathetically,  but 
before  we  have  dried  our  tears  they  have  donned 
cap  and  bells.  This  is  the  degeneracy  of 
American  oratory.  It  is  hi^h  blasphemy  against 
God  and  humanity  to  ally  clownishness  with 
sacred  things.  Let  us  try  to  elevate  the  public 
platform  that  speakers  will  not  think  their 
highest  art  consists  in  raising  a  laugh.  Goethe 
says :  "I  can  tell  an  audience  by  what  it  laughs 
at." 

Music,  "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  and  "Away 
to  School." 


FIRST    YEARS    IN  SCHOOL. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  late  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
again  addressed  the  Institute. 

"  What  can  be  done  to  win  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  your  method  ?"  has  been  asked.  I 
have  no  method.  You  have  heard  of  the 
Quincy  method.  Its  platform  is  plain  ;  an  hon- 
est and  persistent  investigation  of  the  work  of 
teaching,  and  a  courageous  application  of  the 
truth  of  what  is  found 

The  object,  word,  sentence,  or  phonic  "meth- 
ods" are  not  methods  in  themselves.  They 
are  the  devices  to  be  used  in  the  proper  time  to 
form  one  great  and  true  method.  The  teacher 
must  study  his  subject  to  ge^  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  it.  Imitation  will  not  do. 
The  energy  that  comes  from  the  thought  is  the 
thing.  In  teaching  reading,  simply  do  what 
the  child  has  always  done — learn  the  word  from 
the  object.  The  beginning  is  with  the  object. 
The.  child  sees  the  hat,  and  tells  what  it  is. 
Reaaing  is  identical  with  talking.  We  can 
teach  the  child  to  talk  easily,  but  we  don't  un- 
less by  a  painful  method.  Never  let  the  child 
give  a  thought  till  he  gets  it.  Never  let  the 
child  drag  m  his  speech.  If  the  thought  is 
properly  developed  he  will  express  that,  and  need 
say  nothing  else.  Thought  controls  expression. 
The  thought  musi  get  into  the  mind  first.  Oral 
expression  is  not  the  great  thing.  Reading  is 
the  association  of  the  word  with  the  thought. 
By  oral  reading  the  teacher  sees  whether  the 
child  has  the  thought.  But  the  value  of  this 
may  be  lost  by  the  child  imitating  the  teacher, 
and  the  purpose  of  reading  is  not  getting  the 
word  right,  but  the  thought. 

When  writing  sentences  for  the  children  on 
the  board,  commence  with  capitals  and  finish 
with  the  proper. marks.  Never  allow  careless 
work.  Have  the  slates  ruled.  Begin  with  the 
whole  letter  /.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
in  two  years  children  can  write  beautifully. 
Stick  to  this  letter  six  months.  It  would  grow 
monotonous  if  each  letter  made  was  not  new 
and  a  better  one  than  the  preceding.  After  this 
time  advance  to  u,  w,  x,  v,  n,  m,  /,  /,  b,  etc. 
The  third  year  the  child  can  write  with  a  pen. 
Do  not  explain  the  lines,  although  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  teacher  should  know  some 
system  of  penmanship  well. 

Col.  Parker  was  asked  a  number  of  questions. 
"We  find  sometimes  that  children  do  not  natur- 
ally express  their  thoughts  pr6perly.  What 
shall  we  do  ?"  Train  them  to  talk  right.  I  never 
saw  a  child  that  did  not  speak  well.  Fear 
sometimes  shuts  the  child's  mouth.  Get  big 
thoughts  into  the  child's  heart.  If  he  comes 
spoiled,  train  him  right  by  talking. 

The  speaker  made  on  the  board  the  letter  h 
as  a  beginner  might  write  it,  having  little  resem- 
blance to  the  approved  form.  The  question  was 
asked,  "Would  you  tell  the  child  that  was 
wrong?"  "No.  The  child  did  his  best,  and 
that  is  excellent." — "  If  you  have  German  chil- 
dren, set  them  to  work  talking,  for  which  the 
teacher  will  give  him  examples  in  such  short 
sentences  as,  "  I  run,"  "  I  stood,"  etc.  In  four 
weeks  the  child  will  have  learned  to  speak 
English  in  a  marvelous  way." 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Music  by  the  Institute:  "Speak  Gently," 
"  Twickenham  Ferry,"  "  Brightly,"  etc. 

SPELLING,  OBJECT  LESSONS,  ETC. 

Col.  Parker  :  We  give  to  spelling  so  much 
of  our  important  time !  What  is  it }  It  is  mak- 
the  form  of  a  word.  That  is  spelling  i><?r  se. 
Oral  spelling  is  the  description  of  a  word,  nam- 
ing its  parts.  A  child  can  spell,  /.  e,,  learn  the 
letters  of  a  word,  but  might  merely  get  it  from 
sdund.  Spelling  should  be  a  description,  as  if 
I  drew  a  house,  which  would  be  describing  it. 
One  of  old  Comenius*  principles  is  this: 
•*  Things  that  have  to  be  done  should  be  done 
by  doing  them*"  The  powers  of  the  teacher 
seem  to  have  been  directed  to  doing  a  thing  by 
doing  something  else.  As  soon  as  tne  child  be- 
gins to  read  he  spells.  Oral  spelling  should  be 
put  off  till  the  second  year  to  make  sure  that  he 
gets  the  form  right.  The  first  year  should  be 
given  to  copying  words.  Much  teaching  is 
merely  attempted  forcing  out  of  the  mind  what 
has  not  yet  got  into  it.  Never  spell  any  words 
for  a  child  unless  that  child  can  follow  with  the 
idea,  as  the  pencil  traces  the  word.  He  thus 
learns  the  written  and  the  spoken  language  to- 
gether— ^learns  to  read  and  write  at  the  same 
time.  If  all  the  spelling  books  were  piled  up  and 
set  on  fire,  they  would  give  more  light  to 
the  world  than  they  ever  did  in  the  school- 
room !  The  purpose  of  spelling  is  composition. 
In  the  first  year  provide  the  pupil  with  a  correct 
copy  of  mental  pictures.  Give  sentences,  have 
the  children  copy  them,  and  after  they  are 
erased  have  them  reproduce  them.  Give  the 
thought  of  what  is  spelled.  The  next  year  teach 
spelling  by  dictation. 

Train  a  child  to  know  when  he  does  not  know 
a  word.  He  will  then  never  spell  wrong.  All 
spelling  can  be  taught  in  composition.  Children 
can  be  made  to  love  to  talk  with  the  pencil.  A 
child  knows  a  unit  of  thought  by  expressing  it. 
Do  an  act  and  have  them  write  it,  or  let  them 
tell  it  orally.  All  of  grammar  can  be  taught  in 
a  beautiful  way  by  action.  Put  no  false  syntax 
on  the  board :  the  wrong  forrr^  is  as  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  child's  mind  as  the  right.  Be  right 
from  the  start.  Pictures  can  be  utilized  in  the 
writing  of  compositions.  The  little  ones  may 
write  one,  two,  or  three  sentences  only  about  a 
picture,  but  by  the  second  year  the  child  can  write 
a  story  about  it.  In  the  third  year  it  can  write  a 
page  of  composition  entirely  correct.  Is  that  not 
a  foundation  for  grammar?  Another  way  of 
teaching  composition  is  to  tell  the  child  stories, 
and  have  it  reproduce  them  in  its  own  words.  In 
object  teaching  there  is  as  much  nonsense  as  in 
anything  else.  The  fundamental  mistake  is  that 
teachers  attempt  the  impossible.  They  fail  to 
understand  that  the  child  cannot  see  what  they 
can  see,  and  consequently  talk  above  the  heads 
of  their  pupils. 

Mr.  Little  spent  a  short  time,  his  last  exercise, 
in  drawing  objects,  as  the  rose,  dog,  lily,  fruit, 
ear  of  wheat,  and  human  faces  in  crayon. 

Music :  "  Speak  Gently,"  and  "  Shall  We  Meet 
Beyond  the  River?" 
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DELSARTE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Prof.  Brown  spoke  of  the  Delsarte  Philoso- 
hy  applied  to  the  reading  of  character.  The 
uraan  face  has  three  centres ;  eyes,  nostrils  and 
mouth.  They  make  the  expression.  The  lan- 
guage, gesture  and  bearing  of  a  race  cohere. 
For  mstance,  the  Chinamaii's  language  is  mono- 
syllabic ;  his  gesture  is  as  short  as  his  words  ; 
and  his  shoes,  eyes,  and  pagodas  turn  sky- 
ward. 

Man  as  he  stands  before  us  is  a  language. 
Every  man  is,  in  his  body,  a  word  from  God. 
As  the  soul  of  man  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
moral,  mental,  and  vital,  so  is  his  body — the 
head,  mental;  the  torsb,  moral;  and  the 
limbs,  vital.  The  hand  has  these  three  quali- 
ties :  the  forefinger  and  little  finger  are  mental, 
argumentative;  the  palm  is  moral,  and  the 
thumb  vital.  The  great  law  at  the  centre  of 
all  oratory  is,  strength  at  the  centre  and  free- 
dom at  the  surface. 

Music,  "  Brightly,"  and  "  Home's  Not  Merely 
Four  Square  Walls." 

Col.  Parker  :  I  speak  so  much  of  primary 
education  because  I  believe  in  the  solid  building 
up  of  the  structure  of  knowledge.  After  three 
years  the  child  has  learned  to  read  well,  knows 
all  the  forms  in  writing,  and  has  laid  a  sure  and 
strong  foundation  in  language.  Compare  train- 
ing and  teaching  for  buj  a  moment.  The  first 
develops  technical  skill,  the  second  thought. 
Telling  is  not  teaching.  That  is  getting  the  child 
to  think  for  himself.  Do  not  put  a  text-book 
full  of  generalization  into  the  heads  of  a  geog- 
raphy class.  Out  of  the  seen  we  build  the  un- 
seen. In  most  text-books  on  geography  the  or- 
der is  reversed.  Before  the  child  gets  tfie  facta 
to  arrive  at  a  generalization,  these  books  gener- 
alize. The  teacher  is  blessed  with  everything 
about  him  to  teach  this  subject.  The  forms  are 
arounid  him  to  apply  to  the  geography  lessons. 
The  9bservations  of  children  will  tumish  end- 
less rneans  for  composition.  Arithmetic,  dry  as 
it  is,  will  furnish  immense  matter  for  compo- 
sition. Have  no  rules  in  the  books,  but  get  ths 
children  to  formulate  their  own. 

To  get  good  reading  among  the  boys  and 
girls  we  have  adopted  this  plan.  We  have 
seven  or  eight  different  sets  of  readers,  and 
these  go  about  the  schools  doing  good  like  the 
apostles.  We  complain  of  trash  being  read 
that  inflames  the  imagination.  The  fault  is 
with  us  who  allow  this  reading  matter  to  taks 
the  place  of  what  should  be  good. 

The  question  was  asked,  "If  a  child  is  left- 
handed,  would  it  be  advisable  to  compel  him 
to  write  with  his  right  hand  ?" 

"  No,  the  left  is  as  good  as  the  right." 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOIREE. 

The  members  of  the  Lancaster  Microscopical 
Society  gave  to  the  Institute  a  complimentry  exhi- 
bition in  the  Orphans'  Court  room,  lasting  during 
the  entire  day.  These  wonderful  exhibitions  have 
become  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  annual 
Institute.  The  exhibition  this  year — for  which 
arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
and  which  was  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Walter 
P.  King,  B.  A.  Spindler  and  Harry  Gerhard — 
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included  the  compound  microscopes  of  Messrs. 
Charles  A.  Locher,  druggist,  Walter  P.  King,  J. 
W.  Seidle,  Grant  Carpenter.  J,  P.  McCaskey, 
B.  F.  Saylor.  J.  D.  Pyott,  C.  B.  Longenecker, 
Dr.  M.  L.  Herr,  Dr.  H.  D.  Knight,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Shirk  and  County  Supt.  B.  F.  Shaub.  The 
objects  shown  included  pollens,  seeds  and 
kaves  of  plants ;  eyes,  feet  and  scales,  etc.,  of 
insects;  metallic  and  other  crystals,  starches 
of  potato  and  wheat,  seeds  and  other  objects 
under  polarized  light;  corpuscles  of  the  human 
blood;  contrast  between  points  of  pins  and 
needles  and  the  prickles  of  burs ;  hooks  of  the 
burdock;  different  fabrics,  as  silk,  cotton  and 
linen:  a  section  of  very  close-woven  imported 
bolting  cloth;  and  numerous  other  objects  of 
varied  character  and  great  interest. 

EVENING  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  evening's  entertainment  consisted  of  a 
series  of  recitations  and  impersonations,  to  the 
life,  by  Miss  Helen  Potter,  as  follows : 

"Gabriel  Grubb,"  from  Dickens;  "Faithful 
Lovers  ;**  "  The  Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell  ;"  im- 
personation of  Bernhardt  in  Hugo's  "  Hernani ;" 
unpersonation  of  Oscar  Wilde  ;  a  New  England 
maiden  aunt's  opinion  of  "  Boys  ;"  and  lasSy  an 
impersonation  of  John  B.  Gough. 

The  pauses  were  pleasantly  filled  by  music — 
vocal  by  Misses  MusserandSener,  and  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Woodward,  and  piano  solo  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Haas. 


SATURDAY  MORNING. 

SUPT.  SHAUB  read  the  103d  Psalm,  and  re- 
'  peated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  the  Insti- 
tute joined. 

Music:  "Old  Hundred." 
The  Auditing  Committee  made  the  follo>ving 
report: 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1882. 
To  the  president  and  Members  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Teachers'  Institute:  ^ 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  have  performed  that 
duty,  and  Found  the  said  accounts  correct.  The  re- 
ceipts are  as  follows  : 

Balance  in  treasury  from  1880 $15000 

From  Membership  Fees 61400 

"     County  Appropriation 200  00 

•*      Admission  fees.  Evening  Lectures  .  108  12 

•«     Receipts  from  Sale  of  Tickets  .    .   .  126  61 

Total  Receipts $1198  73 

Vouchers  for  Expenses  .  • .    1093  14 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer $105  59 

I.  S.  Geist, 
•     A.  E.Jacoby, 
Franklin  Smith, 
Committee, 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Certificates 
made  the  following  report  : 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Certificates  "wnll 
meet  to  pass  upon  applicants  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
Januaiy  and  May  next,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
Boys*  High  School  building  on  West  Orange  Street, 
Lancaster  Qty.  The  following  will  be  the  standard 
of  requirements: 


1.  All  applicants  for  permanent  certificates  must 
first  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  permanent  certificates  before  presenting 
themselves  before  the  committee. 

2.  All  applicants  are  requested  to  come  prepared 
to  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  all  the  common 
branches,  including  the  theory  of  teaching  and  gen- 
eral information. 

Applicants  desiring  further  information  can  obtain 
the  same  by  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
residing  at  Rothsville,  Pa. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

John  F.  Ruth,  Chairman, 

TheCommittee  on  Resolutions  made  their  re- 
port, from  which  the  following  is  taken,  the  re- 
maining resolutions  being  in  acknowledgment 
of  courtesies  extended  or  of  gratuitous  services 
rendered : 

Resolved t  That  it  is  with  just  pride  we  are  enabled  to 
witness  the  gradual  and  constantly-growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  popular  education,  evideilce  of  which  b 
seen  in  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  teachers, 
directors  and  patrons  attendant  upon  our  annually 
recurring  sessions. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  use  all 
the  means  in  our  power  to  inculcate  in  the  rising  gen- 
eration true  and  abiding  principles  of  patriotism. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub, 
County  Superintendent,  a  true  friend  of  the  teacher,  a 
safe  counsellor,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  educa- 
tional work  and  of  our  noble  profession,  and  a  wi» 
exponent  of  its  aims  and  aspirations. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee, 
our  honored  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a  man  of  the  broadest  scholarship,  of  high  Chris- 
tian purpose,  and  of  intense  earnestness  in  the  work, 
of  general  education — one  who  is  eminently  worthy 
to  lead  and  to  direct  the  common  school  work  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Supt.  Shaub  remarking  that  teachers  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  know  more  about  Wm. 
Penn,  said  he  would  refer  them  to  the  last  four 
of  five  numbers  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal, 

Dr.  James  Hedley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was 
then  introduced,  who  spoke  for  a  short  time 
much  as  follows :  When  I  consider  the  fact  that 
this  room  has  been  crowded  for  an  entire  week 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience,  to  lift  both  the 
moral  and  intellectual  spirit,  it  is  presumption 
to  say  to  you  that  the  world's  highest  success 
depends  on  education.  Men  the  world  over 
recognize  the  fact  that  mental  culture  joined  to 
moral  culture  unlocks  the  doors  of  society. 
Books  are  of  more  value  in  our  education  than 
contact  with  nature,  because  only  here  and 
there  one  possesses  the  genius  of  discovery. 
We  need,  therefore,  to  read  the  books  that'liave 
stood  the  test  of  ages.  The  poorest  mental  and 
physical  diet  is  froth.  Jean  Paul  Richter  says, 
"Wit  should  fill  up  only  the  chinks  of  our  lives, 
wisdom  the  great  spaces." 

The  best  of  the  world's  thoughts  can  be  gfot 
out  of  a  hundred  books.  For  physical  science^ 
read  Lyell  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  Gray  and 
Guyot.  For  history,  Grote,  Gibbon.  Macaulay^ 
Carlyle,  Bancroft  and  Prescott,  will  give  you 
enough  of  the  triumphs  and  sorrows  of  men* 
In  poetry  take  Homer,  Pope,  Shakespeare  and 
Whittier.    Read  Emerson  m  philosophy,  which 
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helped  me,  with  the  Bible,  more  than  anything 
else  in  my  belief  in  immortality,  In  "nction, 
read  George  Eliot,  Hugo,  Dickens,  Scott, 
Thackeray  and  Hawthorne.  In  these  books 
you  will  get  as  near  God  as  you  will  ever  get 
this  side  the  river.  Getting  these  books  you 
get  the  best  in  the  world.  Let  your  motto  be 
"  Thorough."  Charlotte  Cushman  said,  "  Study 
thoroughly.**  Wendell  Phillips  was  asked  how 
long  it  took  him  to  write  a  certain  speech, 
"Fifteen  years,"  he  responded. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  graduate  out  of  college. 
Thousands,  like(<}reeley,  never  graduated.  But 
they  toiled  and'  burned  the  midnight  oil  who 
climbed  the  topmost  round  of  fame*s  ladder.  I 
don*t  believe  that  circumstances  make  men. 
Napoleon  said  "  I  make  the  circumstances.** 
Circumstances  simply  reveal  men.  The  cry  of 
the  lack  of  opportunities  is  the  lack  of  energy 
and  self-denial'. 

Music:  "Let  Others  Dream.*' 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker  then  delivered  the  able 
address  which  appeared  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  The  Journal,  (page  237),  under  the  title 
•'Training  that  Educates,"  which  we  find  al- 
ready copied  into  certain  of  our  exchanges. 

Supt.  Shaub,  in  adjourning  the  Institute, 
hoped  that  the  teachers  had  found  it  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  week,  that  they  would  go  back 
to  their  labors  with  new  vigor  and  with  uplifted 
souls ;  he  trusted  also  that  the  interest  of  the  week 
would  not  flag,  but  bear  them  continuously  on- 
ward in  their  good  work.  He  then  announced 
that  the  Institute  would  convene  for  its  thirty- 
second  session,  on  Monday,  November  12, 
1883,  and,  after  the  doxology,  pronounced  the 
session  of  1882  adjourned. 


COMBINATIONS. 


BY  W.  B.  TURNER. 


TN  the  constitutional  convention  which 
1  formulated  the  present  organic  law  of 
California,  one.  of  the  members,  discussing 
the  article  on  education,  made  an  argument 
in  favor  of  contracting  the  number  of  text- 
books to  three  or  four,  which  should  contain 
in  themselves  the  elements  of  all  that  need 
be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  The 
proposition,  while  a  radical  one,  contained 
a  germ  of  good,  which,  if  not  allowed  to 
grow  abnormally,  may  be  and  frequently  is 
beneficially  applied. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  article  will  not  hint  at  a  single 
method  which  has  not  been  experimented 
upon  by  other  teachers.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  very  little  that  is  really 
new  and  at  the  same  time  sensible  in  educa- 
tional work.  It  is  by  continued  repetition 
of  old  methods  that  we  are  frequently 
brought  to  see  the  merit  that  is  in  them. 
Most  of  the  progress  in    common  school 


methods  consists  not  in  new  inventions,  but 
in  variations  and  modifications  of  those 
which  age  and  experience  have  proven  to 
have  back-bones  of  strength.  The  old 
frame-work  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago ;  the  difference  is  mainly  in  the 
different  minutiae  of  additions  and  finish.  ^ 

A  fair  illustration  of  unusual  combinations 
in  common  school  studies  may  be  cited  in  the 
old  series  of  Willson*s  Readers,  which  were 
in  use  in  this  State  a  number  of  years  ago. 
These,  besides  attempting  the  usual  walks  of 
literature,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  branched 
off  into  history — ^both  ancient  and  modem 
— architecture,  geography,  and  almost  the 
whole  range  of  elementary  science,  includ- 
ing physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  and  astronomy.  Such  a 
combination  may  seem  amusing  at  first 
glance,  and  yet  many  able  educators  ap- 
proved these  books  as  preparatory  to  more 
advanced  science,  and  arousing  an  appetite 
which  would  in  itself  lead  the  learner  to 
further  investigations,  even  if  he  had  to  do 
it  by  himself.  The  lessons  were  certainly 
prepared  in  quite  attractive  Yorm. 

To  any  one  who  has  not  given  the  subject 
special  thought,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  to 
see  in  what  a  degree  almost  every  study 
blends  into  and  trenches  upon  some  other 
study.  The. live  teacher  will  find  this  out, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  combine 
the  whole  round  of  studies,  as  near  as  may 
be,  into  one  harmonious  whole,  which  will 
insure  strength  and  symmetry  in  education, 
and  avoid  the  weakness  incident  to  several 
entirely  detached  and  isolated  portions  of 
an  education. 

To  illustrate  practically  :  One  of  the  sim- 
plest and  yet  most  valuable  combinations 
that  the  writer  has  yet  made  use  of  is  a 
twenty-minute  exercise  daily  in  written 
spelling,  in  which  no  less  than  three  studies 
and  one  exercise  are  involved.  The  words 
to  be  spelled  are  promiscuously  selected 
from  some  lesson  of  the  same  day — ^gener- 
ally the  reading  lesson,  which  occurs  later  in 
the  day.  There  is  no  pupil,  then,  who  has 
studied  his  spelling,  but  has  to  that  extent 
also  studied  his  reading  lesson.  As  fast  as 
the  words  are  pronounced,  the  pupil  care- 
fully writes  them,  and  also  writes  after  each 
one  an  abbreviation,  indicating  what  part  of 
speech  it  is.  The  part  of  speech  often  de- 
pends upon  the  context ;  and  when  it  does, 
the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  is  read  by 
the  teacher.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
frequently  pupils  who  are  bright  in  grammar 
as  long  as  the  text-book  on  that  subject  is  in 
their  hands,  drift  out  and  flounder  helplessly 
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when  trying  to  apply  their  knowledge  else- 
where. The  exercise  has  been  found  help- 
ful in  that  respect.  An  error  in  naming 
the  part  of  speech  is  counted  as  much  an 
error  as  one  in  spelling.  So  if  ten  words 
are  given  in  spelling,  a  perfect  lesson  counts 
twenty  credits,  which,  of  course,  can  be 
easily  averaged  up  on  the  decimal  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  as  though  the  lesson 
brought  in  ten  credits  as  perfect.  Thus  in 
this  one  case,  one  recitation  involves  spell- 
ing, reading,  grammar,  and  penmanship, 
with  little  more  work  and  much  more  profit 
than  if  confined  to  the  single  lesson  given 
out  from  a  spelling-book. 

In  passing,  a  few  words  of  digression  in 
regard  to  the  spelling-book.  As  a  rule,  the 
steady  use  of  the  spelling-book  coupled  with 
the  old-fashioned  oral  spelling-class  is  a 
nuisance.  The  end  to  be  secured  in  teach- 
ing spelling  is  the  correct  spelling  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  words  the  pupil  meets  in 
his  studies,  and  those  he  will  be  most  likely 
to  use  after  leaving  school.  To  secure  this 
Old,  there  should  be  practice  by  the  pupil  in 
writing  the  words,  not  simply  from  dicta- 
tion, but  in  sentences  and  composition  ex- 
ercises. By  following  the  method  before 
indicated,  the  pupil  will  learn  the  orthogra- 
phy of  many  otner  words  besides  the  ten 
which  may  form  the  class-work  of  the  daily 
lesson. 

The  foregoing  illustration  is  only  a  sam- 
ple of  others  which  the  progressive  teacher 
may  originate  with  other  studies.  For  in- 
stance the  daily  reading  lessons  should  be 
so  managed  as  to  lead  the  pupil  out  into  the 
broader  paths  of  literature,  and  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lives  and  principal 
works  of  leading  authors.  The  arithmetic 
may  and  should  be  much  used  in  various 
problems  of  natural  philosophy.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  geography  should  be 
brought  into  the  arithmetic,  when  the  prac- 
tical subject  of  longitude  and  time  is  on 
hand,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  it.  The  elements  of  algebra  and 
geometry  may  also  be  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  arithmetic  class.  The  writer 
has  had  classes  who  unanimously  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  they  never  before  un- 
derstood square  and  cube  root  so  clearly  as 
after  analyzing  and  applying  the  algebraic 
formulas  for  the  square  and  cube  of  build- 
ings. Book-keeping  and  arithmetic  should 
be  treated  as  members  of  the  same  family. 
Penmanship  and  book-keeping  are  even 
more  closely  related,  being  like  twin  sisters. 
Indeed,  penmanship  is  most  intimate  with 
all  the  train  of  studies.     Geography  and 


history  should  constantly  go  hand  in  hand. 
Leading  principles  of  animal  and  plant  life, 
astronomy,  and  geology,  may  profitably  be 
introduced  with  geography.  What  is  true 
of  geography  and  history  is  doubly  true  of 
grammar  and  composition.  Word-analysis, 
being  but  a  branch  of  language  study,  may 
profitably  alternate  with  grammar,  claim- 
ing its  time  in  two  out  of  five  days  in  the 
school  week.  The  early  history  of  the 
United  States  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  mother  country  and  other  European  na- 
tions, that  a  knowledge  of  their  great  ep- 
ochs, their  government  and  literature,  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  laying  of  a  proper 
foundation  for  the  study  of  our  own  history. 
To  the  end  that  pupils  may  not  come  to 
consider  the  history  of  a  country  a  mere 
record  of  its  battles,  biography  and  general 
literature  should  furnish  a  large  percentage 
of  historical  pabulum.  Where  can  the  les- 
sons in  physics  concerning  the  three  classes 
of  levers  be  better  explained  than  to  a  class 
in  physiology,  using  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  the  body  as  illustrations?  And  soon, 
dmost  without  limit,  the  ingenious  teacher 
may  make  one  study  help  another,  lessen 
labor  to  himself  and  pupil,  and  reap  greater 
benefits. 

While  aware  that  this  is  an  age  of  special- 
ties, at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  have  a 
reasonable  general  foundation  on  which  to 
support  that  specialty.  Nowhere  does  the 
aphorism,  "In  union  there  is  strength," 
apply  more  strongly  than  in  education.  If 
by  combination,  then,  a  broader  and  better- 
tilled  intellectual  field  can  be  obtained,  use 
combination.  Combination  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  smattering  or  superficiality. 
It  would  be  well  for  many  of  the  underlings 
in  the  "  learned  professions,*'  who  swarm  in 
our  cities,  if  they  had  even  a  smattering  of 
some  things  of  which  they  are  now  totally 
ignorant.  If  many  of  them  had  received  a 
good,  sound,  common-school  education 
(with  all  which  it  now  implies)  before  vault- 
ing into  the  arena,  there  would  be  fewer 
pettifoggers,  charlatans,  and  sticks.  If  .by 
combination  the  intellectual  roots  can  be 
made  to  spread  broader,  as  well  as  to  strike 
deeper  and  to  interweave,  the  whole  tree 
will  be  more  symmetrical,  and  offer  a  firmer 

resistance  to  the  storm. 

Pacific  School  JaumaL 


There's  nothing  bright,  above,  below. 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow. 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  Thy  Deity. — Moore. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOUEFAL. 


LANCASTER.  JANUARY,  XM3. 


L  E.  HIGBEE. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY, 


THE  school  board  of  the  city  of  Reading 
has  adopted  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
new  Boys'  High  School,  to  be  built  of  ser- 
pentine or  green  stone,  at  a  cost  of  ;$3o,ooo. 

The  name  of  Mr.  R.  M.  McNeal,  the  re- 
cently appointed  County  Superintendent  of 
Dauphin,  was  incorrectly  printed  in  our  De- 
cemlDer  issue.     His  post-office  is  Wiconisco. 


Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Ibach,  of  Sheridan, 
I,ebanon  county,  a  Pennsylvania  German 
blacksmith,  calculates,  it  is  said,  all  the  as- 
tronomical events  for  the  almanacs  of  the 
United  States,  the  Canadas,  South  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Another  teacher  to  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
James  M.  Snyder,  principal  of  the  Yardley- 
ville  grammar  school,  Bucks  county,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. He  has  resigned  at  Yardleyville  to 
take  his  new  place  at  Harrisburg,  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Corliss  succeeds  him  in  the  old  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  grammar  school.  In- 
telligent teachers  should  be  good  law-makers. 


The  following  are  said  to  be  the  sixteen 
American  inventions  of  world-wide  adop- 
tion :  The  cotton  gin,  the  planting  machine, 
the  telegraph,  the  grass  mower  and  reaper, 
the  rotary  printing  press,  steam  navigation, 
the  hot-air  engine,  the  sewing  machine,  the 
India-rubber  industry,  the  machine  manu- 
facture of  horse-shoes,  the  sand  blast  for 
graving,  the  gauge  lathe,  the  grain  elevator, 
artificial  ice-making  on  a  large  scale,  the 
electric  magnet  in  its  practical  application, 
and  the  telephone. 

The  monument  marking  the  point  where 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
meet,  near  Port  Jervis,  was  erected  recently. 
The  shaft,  which  is  imbedded  four  feet  in 
the  native  rock  and  rises  five  feet  above  the 
surface,  bears  on  the  New  York  side  the  in- 
scription :  *'  New  York  Boundary  Monu- 
ment, 1882.  Henry  P.  Pierson,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  Com- 
missioners.*' The  New  Jersey  face  is  simi- 
larly inscribed,  with  the  names  of  Abraham 


Browning,  Thomas  N.  McCarter,  and  Geo. 
H.  Cook.  The  Pennsylvania  face  is  with- 
out inscription. 


The  Census  Bureau  has  issued  a  bulletm 
containing  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  as  re- 
turned at  the  tenth  census.     The  statistics 
for  Pennsylvania  are  as  foftows: 
Number  of  population  ten  years  of  age 

and  upwards 3»203,2f  j 

Returned  as  unable  to  read 146,138 

As  unable  to  write 228,014 

Total  number  of  white  persons  ten  years  of 

age  and  upwards 31136,561 

Number  unable  to  write 209,981 

Number  of  native  whites  above  ten  years  .  2,562,458 

Unable  to  write 123,206 

Number  of  foreign  bom  whites  above  ten 

years 574.I03 

Unable  to  write ^»775 

Number  of  colored  persons  above  ten  years     66,654 
Uhable  to  write 18,033 

Dr.  Arendts,  the  inventor  of  the  steno- 
graphic  system  named  after  him,  has  finally 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  most  important 
result  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  As 
will  be  remembered,  the  German  schools  for 
the  blind  adopted  about  three  years  ago  the 
so-called  point  type,  with  the  working  of 
w^hich  there  has  been  good  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied on  the  whole.  Its  chief  inconvenience 
was  that  not  only  the  writing  itself,  but 
still  more  the  reading  of  written  matter, 
consumed  too  much  time.  The  idea  of 
utilizing  stenography  in  blind  schools  has 
frequently  been  mooted  among  teachers,  but 
hitherto  never  been  practically  realized. 
About  a  year  ago  Dr.  Arendts  made  a  first 
trial  with  a  13-year-old  boy  born  blind, 
whom  he  taught  the  rudiments  of  steno- 
graphy. But  recently  this  pupil  appeared  be- 
fore a  Berlin  audience,  consisting  chiefly  of 
experts  and  persons  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, and  then  and  there  exhibited  a  sur- 
prising dexterity  in  writing  down  political 
articles  dictated  at  random  from  news- 
papers, a  description  of  modern  Greece, 
&c. — pieces,  in  fact,  which  an  experienced 
stenographer  in  full  posession  of  his  eye- 
sight could  not  but  have  cohsidered  to  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  The  boy 
wrote  them  as  rapidly  as  a  quick  penman 
would  have  done,  and  afterwards  read  off 
what  he  had  written  with  remarkable  flu- 
ency, passing  his  fingers  along  the  lines. 
The  handwriting  was  perfectly  correct, 
legible,  and  even  artistic,  and  was  accom- 
plished in  a  third  of  the  time  usually  required. 
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FIGURES  FROM  REPORT. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere — in  the  Official  Department 
of  this  number — is  commended  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader.  It  presents  a  general  review 
of  the  field,  discussing  the  character  of  the 
work,  the  economical  administration  of  the 
system,  the  several  directions  in  which  legis- 
lation is  needed, — with  reasons  briefly  pre- 
sented,— and  closes  with  some  consideration 
Of  the  status  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and 
suggestions  of  practical  value  looking  to  the 
increased  efficiency  of  their  work  in  the 
State. 

This  important  document  shows  the  pre- 
sent number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 
to  be  2,215,  fin  increase  of  7  upon  that  re- 
ported for  last  year ;  the  whole  number  of 
schools  19,183,  an  increase  of  348;  the 
number  of  graded  schools  7,812,  an  increase 
of  555;  male  teachers  9,051,  a  decrease  of 
308  ;  female  teachers  12,778,  an  increase  of 
785;  average  salary  of  male  teachers  per 
month,  I35. 12,  an  increase  of  1 1. 46 ;  average 
salary  of  fynale  teachers,  ;$28.89,  ^  decrease 
of  14  cents ;  average  length  of  school  term, 
6.99  months,  showing  a  very  slight  increase 
in  this  significant  item;  whole  number  of 
pupils  945»345>  ^n  increase  of  13,596; 
average  number  of  pupils,  611,317,  an  in- 
crease of  12,260;  percentage  of  att/sndance 
upon  whole  number  registered,  80;  average 
cost  of  tuition  per  month  for. each  pupil,  78 
cents;  total  cost  of  tuition,  building,  fuel, 
coptingencies,  etc.,  ^8,151, 244.58,  an  in- 
crease of  1228,539.57;  estimated  value  of 
school  property,  $28,341,560.00,  an  increase 
of  Ji, 736,239.00.  The  State  appropriation 
being  j  1,000, 000,  there  remained  to  be  pro- 
vided by  public  taxation  for  the  necessities 
of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  {7,151,244.58. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  two  City, 
County,  and  Borough  Superintendents  now 
employed  in  the  general  supervision  of  school 
work  in  Pennsylvania;  the  whole  number  of 
School  Directors  in  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  about 
15,000 ;  and  the  entire  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  thepublic  schools  of  the  State 
aggregates  21,828,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  pupils,  as  above,  of  nearly  one  million  / 
These  statistics,  save  alone  in  the  item  of 
teachers'  salaries,  are  such  as  would  glad- 
den the  heart  of  William  Penn,  even  in  Para- 
dise. For  aught  we  know  he  may  be  familiar 
with  both  facts  and  figures,  as  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  he  has  lost  personal  interest 
in  the  child  of  his  affections  and  of  his 


dearest  hopes.  If  he  does  know  them  all, 
then  must  he  regard  the  Common  School 
System  of  his  colony,  grown  to  such  colossal 
proportions,  as  the  grandest  outcome  of  all 
the  traditions,  customs  and  laws  of  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
have  followed  his  far-sighted  leadership  from 
the  beginning  until  now. 


REPRESENTATIVE  INSTITUTE. 


THE  annual  County  Institute  has  become 
a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  school 
work  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  influence  has 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  most  de- 
cided in  arousing  and  maintaining  a  more 
or  less  zealous  professional  interest  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  State;  in  broadening  the  intel- 
lectual horizon  of  the  teacher,  and  making 
keener  his  mental  vision ;  in  deepening  the 
^*  touch  of  elbow*'  sentiment  of  comrade- 
ship; and  in  bringing  before  his  mind,  with 
an  emphasis  not  to  be  disregarded,  the 
transcendent  importance  of  the  influences, 
good  and  evil,  which — as  from  a  moral 
ganglionic  nerve  centre— emanate  from 
every  school-room  in  every  community. 

These  institutes  being  designed  to  do  a 
certain  definite  work,  their  programmes  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  this,  and  are 
therefore  not  very  dissimilar  in  character. 
It  has  seemed  proper  to  present  the  work  of 
one  of  them,  in  a  condensed  report  of  pro- 
ceedings, now  that  the  campaign  has-closed; 
and  that  of  Laneaster  county  is  selected  as, 
in  a  certain  sense,  representative.  The 
following  paragraph  from  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education  presents  briefly  some 
points  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

The  thirty-first  annual  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  of  Lancaster  county,  which  closed  on 
Saturday,  November  i8th,  was  pronounced  by 
the  local  press,  and  by  all  in  attendance,  to 
have  been  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before, 
590  out  of  its  595  teachers  being  enrolled; 
the  outside  interest  seemed  greater,  and  the 
lecturers  and  instructors  were  men  of  eminent 
ability,  the  list  including  the  genial  Col.  Parker,^ 
of  Quincy  fame;  the  eloquent  Dr.  Vincent,  the 
leader  of  the  great  Chatauqua  movement ;  the 
scholarly  Dr.  Higjfcee,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  Dr.  Wickersham,  the  hon- 
ored ex-State  Superintendent;  Prof.  Moses  T. 
Brown,  of  Tufts  College;  Profs.  Heiges  and 
Philips  and  Dr.  Brooks,  of  the  State  Normal 
schools ;  Supt.  BalUet,  of  Carbon  county ;  Supt. 
Shelley,  of  York  borough;  and  Supt.  Buehrie, 
of  Lancaster  city.  Lancaster  county  has  cer- 
tainly been  fortunate  in  having  a  superinten- 
dent for  her  common  schools  who  combines  the 
most  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  with  the 
energy,  intelligence  and  practical  judgment  so 
necessary  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching. 
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The  large  attendance  at  this  institute,  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  given,  and  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  exercises,  are,  in  a  large 
measure,  due  to  the  energetic  and  efficient  Supt, 
B.  F.  Shaub,  who  has  been  very  successful  in 
infusing  his  own  progressive  spirit  into  teach- 
ers, directors,  and  instructors. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  CENTURY. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  OLD  ALMANAC. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bucks  county  In- 
telligencer^ Mr.  John  J.  Moore  makes 
some  very  interesting  extracts  from  an 
article  in  "  Poulson's  Town  and  County 
Almanac  for  178^,*'  published  by  Zachatiah 
Poulson,  Jr.,  which  present  a  sharp  contrast 
between  1789  and  1882.  The  comparison 
between  the  advantages  of  residence  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  compared  with  "Kentucky 
and  Niagara  lands,''  is  forcibly  stated. 
Says  Mr.  Poulson,  in  his  "day  of  small 
things": 

Many  counties  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  being  so  full  of 
people  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
move  to  some  place  where  lands  are  plentier 
and  cheaper,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  the 
good  people  who  are  about  to  move,  to  know 
which  will  be  the  best  place  to  go  to.  A  little 
comparison  will  be  of  use. 

Niagara  and  Kentucky  are  so  distant  that 
women  and  children  must  undergo  excessive 
fatigue  to  get  there,  and  many  accidents  to 
horses  and  cattle  must  happen  on  the  way.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  carry  any  furniture  without 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  new  lands 
of  Pennsylvania,  especially  those  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna, 
are  so  nigh  to  the  old  counties  of  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  etc.,  that  a  tender  woman,  or 
family  of  children,  can  be  taken  there  with 
great  ease.  Cattle  and  horses  can  also  be  driven 
there,  and  many  articles  of  furniture  and  family 
stores  may  be  transported  at  small  expense. 
The  expensfe  of  going  to  Kentucky  or  Niagara 
with  all  a  man's  family  and  movables  is  so 
great  as  to  eat  up  all  the  ready  money  that  can 
be  raised  in  these  hard  times.  But  from  the 
many  old  and  new  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  short  distance  between  the  thick  settled 
counties  and  Northampton,  Luzerne,  North- 
umberland, Huntingdon,  etCf^  it  is  but  a  small 
expense  to  move  a  family  from  Jersey,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Lancaster  county,  etc.,  and  the  mover 
has  cash  and  stores  to  spare  after  the  journey. 

As  there  is  neither  navigation  nor  carting 
from  Kentucky  or  Niagara  to  any  seaport,  the 
price  of  produce  is  almost  nothing.  It  is  very 
certain  that  wheat  has  been  bought  in  Kentucky 
at  ten  pence  per  bushel,  and  a  dollar  blanket 
costs  a  half  guinea  there.  What  signifies  a  rich 
tract  of  land  if  a  very  coarse  and  small  blanket 
takes  the  price  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
buy  it.    The  inland  navigation  of  the  Delaware, 


Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  etc.,  and  the  old  roads 
and  the  new  roads  making  every  year,  give  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  same  kind  of 
blanket  for  ten  shillings  or  a  dollar  and  a  haif^ 
and  enable  the  miller  or  storekeeper  to  give  fiv« 
or  six  shillings  for  his  wheat,  so  that  he  gets  his 
blanket  for  one-tenth  of  the  wheat  a  Kentucky 
or  Niagara  farmer  pays.  The  latter  has  no 
vent  lor  his  produce,  while  the  clearing  of 
rivers,  cutting  of  canals,  improving  old  roads, 
making  new  ones,  and  the  building  of  mills,  will 
increase  every  year  the  demand  for  the  produce 
of  the  farmer  who  shall  settle  within  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and  Delawarpr. 

The  Kentucky  and  Niagara  lands  will  be  6n 
the  frontier  for  a  century  to  come ;  of  course 
whenever  there  will  be  a  quarrel  or  open  war 
between  the  United  States  on  the  one  part  and 
any  of  the  Europeans  or  Indians  on  tne  other 
part,  they  will  be  the  Flanders  (or  scene  of  war) 
on  which  both  parties  will  contend.  Their 
grain,  cattle,  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  will  be  taken 
by  the  armies  of  both  friend  and  foe,  for  armies 
will  be  fed  and  supplied.  The  new  lands  of 
Pennsylvania  are  not  in  that  exposed  situation 
on  this  side  of  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany,  and  es- 
pecially on  this  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
Lehigh,  Delaware  or  Schuylkill. 

The  emigrants  to  Kentucky  and  Niagara  can 
never  hope  to  see  their  relatives  or  friends,  but 
the  ride  from  the  new  lands  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  very  short  and  easy  in  a  sleigh  with  a 
good  snow,  in  the  leisure  season  of  winter. 

The  education  of  children  is  a  matter  of^eht 
concern  with  every  serious  man.  There  will  be 
no  possibility  of  getting  schools  established  in 
those  far  distant  countries  where  the  people  are 
so  scattered  ;  but  in  the  Pennsylvania  new  set- 
tlements, so  near  the  old  counties  of  several 
states,  it  will  be  easy  and  certain. 

Everybody  knows  how  active  and  spirited  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Philadelphia  are 
in  making  new  improvements.  It  must  be  very 
certain,  therefore,  that  new  roads  through  the 
Pennsylvania  lands  will  be  made  every  year 
and  new  measures  will  be  constantly  taken  to 
improve  the  water  carriage  of  the  several  jivets 
of  the  state.  These  things  will  give  great  com- 
fort and  advantage  to  the  farmers  and  owners 
of  lands,  and  will  induce  people  to  come  upon 
our  lands,  from  other  thick  setded  states  and 
from  foreign  countries.  No  less  than  twelve 
new  improvements  are  made  and  making  this 
year — first,  a  road  has  been  cut  from  a  little 
beyond  the  Wind  Gap  in  the  Blue  Mountain  up 
the  Delaware  to  the  New  York  line,  70  miles. 
Secondly,  a  road  has  been  cut  from  that  road, 
beginning  about  10  miles  on  this  side  of  the 
New  York  line  and  running  nearly  west  to 
Tioga  and  Chemung,  62  miles.  Thirdly,  a  road 
is  cutting  from  that  road  to  the  great  bend  of 
Susquehanna.  Fourthly,  a  road  is  cutting  from 
the  Shingle  Gap  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  in 
Northampton  county,  through  a  body  of  fine 
lands,  on  the  north  side  of  Lehigh  and  Tobiana. 
Fifthly,  a  road  is  cutting  on  the  south  side  of 
Lehigh,  between  the  river  and  Schuylkill,  to 
Nescopeck.  Sixthly,  a  sum  of  money  already 
raised  by  lottery,  is  to  be  laid  out  in  improving 
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the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill.  Seventhly,  a 
road  has  been  begun  and  a  great  part  cut 
between  the  east  branch  of  Susquehanna,  below 
Tioga,  and  the  Loyal  Sock  creek,  emptying  into 
the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna.  Eightly,  a 
sum  of  money  already  raised  by  lottery,  is  to  be 
laid  out  upon  the  Lancaster  road.  Niitthly,  a 
capital  canal  is  now  cutting,  (by  the  people  of 
Maryland)  to  open  the  navigation  01  the 
Susquehanna  river  for  large  boats  and  rafts  into 
Chesapeake  bay.  Tenthly,  a  road  is  cutting 
from  the  head  of  the  northwest  branch  of 
Juniata  to  the  Conemaugh,  which  runs  into  the 
Alleghany.^  Eleventhly,  a  road  between  Ship- 
penberg  and  Pittsburg.  Twelfthly,  a  very 
important  and  extensive  road  from  the  west  side 
of  Susquehanna,  beginning  between  the  west 
branch  of  that  river  and  Juniata,  and  running 
through  the  heart  of  our  state  towards  Toby's 
creek,  quite  to  the  Alleghany  river,  and  the 
Donation  Lands  is  now  in  agitation,  and  from 
the  universal  and  great  advantage  of  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  will  be  taken  up  by  the  new 
settlers. 


HELP  FOR  THE  HELPLESS. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  many  thousand 
schools  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Kerlin  has 
for  years  been  doing  a  Christian  work  at 
Media,  that  is  no  less  interesting  to'the  stu- 
dent oif  educational  methods  than  wonderful 
in  its  humane  results.  The  following  letter 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  recent  visitor : 

It  is  almost  in  our  midst — so  familiar  by  name 
and  so  easy  of  access  that  we  seldom  think  of 
it;  yet  no  work  throughout  our  land  appeals 
more  to  our  sympathies,  or  would  better  repay 
our  heart)'  co-operation,  than  the  one  certain 
Philadelphians  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
on  a  recent  visit.  On  Wednesday  evening 
there  was  a  reception  at  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  given 
in  honor  of  its  guests,  the  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Persons.  A  number  of  citizens 
were  present,  and  were  well  repaid  for  the  trip. 
Members  of  the  Association  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  from  Canada,  were  there.  To 
visit  the  institution  is  to  awaken  [in  the  most 
selfish  heart  emotions  and  aspirations'whichmust 
ennoble.  To  see  the  helpless  beings  who  have 
seemed  beyond  our  reach  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  to  behold  the  glimmer  of  God's  best 
gift  in  darkened  eyes,  to  feel  in  the  very  atmo- 
sphere the  spirit  of  courageous  love  and  unselfish 
labor  which  animates  apparently  every  one  con- 
nected with  its  work,  is  an  enjoyable  privilege. 

We  were  shown  over  the  building  and  grounds 
on  our  first  arrival,  a  triumphal  procession  for 
Pennsylvania  and  for  Dr.  J.  N.  Kerlin,  her  able 
administrator  of  charity  and  justice  in  its  best 
sense.  The  growth  of  the  institution  during  the 
last  few  years  is  very  encouraging  as  an  outlook 
into  the  future.  New  school-rooms,  gymnasium 
halls,  dormitories  and  nurseries  have  been  added. 


and  two  buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will 
add  accommodations  for  about  200  more.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  Pennsylvania  contains  about  6000 
feeble-minded  children — ^let  us  call  them  all 
"  children,"  as  the  good  doctor  carefully  instructs 
his  assistants — and  the  Training  School  is  availa- 
ble ioxone-sixih  of  this  number. 

All  stages  of  feeble-mindedness  are  there,  and 
one  realizes  for  the  first  time  that  it  means  utter 
helplessness  of  mind  and  body ;  it  means  pain 
and  disgust,  and  danger  and  agony ;  it  means 
sorrow  and  longing  and  pitiful  mirth,  from  which 
horrors  only  the  care  and  skill,  the  perfect  pa- 
tient devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  trained 
physician,  nurse  and  teacher,  can  bring  rescue. 

Dr.  Kerlin  has  wrought  such  wonders  already 
that  he  may  well  look  on  to  apparent  impossi- 
bilities. He.  has  taught  his  chifdren  to  dress,  to 
eat,  to  play,  to  work,  to  be  happy  and  to  be 
useful.  He  has  introduced  the  Kindergarten 
system,  and  the  feeble  fingers  slowly  work  out 
the  lovely  little  problems  of  blocks  and  sticks 
and  paper  combinations,  with  really  wonderful 
aid  from  the  slowly-strengthening  minds.  He 
has  organized  and  had  trained  a  brass  band, 
which  entertained  us  on  Wednesday  evening  in 
as  orderly  and  band-like  a  manner  as  the  most 
sensible  musicians.  It  was  hard  to  believe  the 
neatly  uniformed,  attentive  performers  had  once 
been  all  untrained  and  discordant  keys  in  the 
harmony  of  nature.  But  so  it  was ;  and  after 
this  change,  what  may  not  be  accomplished? 
Dr.  Kerlin  believes  in  a  steady  pressure,  no 
spurts  and  spasms  of  improving  and  enlighten- 
ing. He  surrounds  the  children  with  beauty,  as 
far  as  he  can  compass  it ;  he  selects  his  assis- 
tants with  reference  to  more  than  mere  acquire- 
ments, and  he  imbues  them  with  his  own  ardent 
enthusiasm.  Talents  and  culture,  nobility  of 
nature,  and  high  aims  and  standards  of  perfec- 
tion, are  needed  in  one  who  would  "  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased." 

On  every  face  around  us  we  could  see  traces 
of  the  good  work  they  are  engaged,  in,  and  in 
the  mild  and  modest  tones  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
in  his  benevolent  countenance,  one  saw,  indeed, 
the  spirit  which  originated  and  sustains  this  per- 
fect work.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  Dr. 
Wilbur  took  into  his  quiet  country  home,  in 
Mass.,  one  child  to  train.  Within  a  year  several 
others  came,  and  from  this  tiny  planting  has 
grown  the  vine  whose  outstretching  branches 
would  fain  adorn  and  beautify  these  frail  temples. 
If  it  were  only  possible  to  bring  every  man  and 
woman  in  Philadelphia  face  to  face  with  Elwyn 
and  its  household,  Pennsylvania  would  add  ten 
thousand  jewels  to  the  fair  crown  of  her  double 
century.  Go  to  the  fountain-head  for  informa- 
tion upon  any  matter,  and  one  finds  how  little 
he  has  ever  known  of  what  now  seems  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  and  conscientious  action.  There 
are  now  nine  institutions  in  America  which  care 
for  the  feeble-minded.  Pennsylvania  has  one 
of  them,  a  noble  one.  May  we  never  see  it  fall 
out  of  rank.  May  its  walls  never  cease 
to  re-echo  the  sound'  of  those  plaintively  hap- 
py voices,  which  is  its  chorus  of  praise  in- 
deed. These  re-created  souls  are  ours  in  an 
especial  manner,  and  we  must  value  the  blessed 
privilege  permitted  us  of  turning  night  into  light 
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D.  H.  E.  LA  ROSS. 


Died  on  Sunday  morning,  October  25th,  of  apo- 
plexy, D.  H.  £.  La  Ross,  Superintendent  of  Dauphin 
County.  ,  Age,  55  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Bloomsburg,  G^lumbia  County, 
Pa.,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Rev.  Joseph  La  Ross, 
a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  He  was 
only  three  months  old  when  his  father  died,  and  eleven 
years  old  when  his  mother  died,  so  that  at  this  early 
age  he  was  without  father  ajid  mother,  poor,  home- 
less and  friendless.  Being  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources  for  a  livelihood,  his  first  work  was 
boating  on  the  Union  Canal.  He  was  next  employed 
by  Mr.  John  Knox,  a  miller,  at  Jersey  Shore,  Lycom- 
ing County,  to  drive  a  yoke  of  oxen.  When  he  left 
this  place  in  1844,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Michael  Bomberger,  at  Hummelstown,  to  learn 
the  trade  of  cabinet-making.  He  served  his  full  time 
faithfully,  devoting  all  his  leisure  hours  to  studying 
the  common  school  branches  and  to  reading.  In 
1847  he  was  hired  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  served  in 
this  capacity  most  of  the  time  till  1853.  In  the  mean- 
time he  hsul  saved  a  little  money,  and  with  this  he 
went  to  the  preparatory  department  of  Mercersburg 
College,  but  how  long  he  was  there  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn. 

In  1853  be  commenced  teaching  and  taught  almost 


continuously  in  Hummelstown  and  vidnity  until  1866, 
when  he  was  elected  Coimty  Superintendent.  He 
was  re-elected  at  every  election  since  1866 — six 
times,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the  close  of  the  present 
term,  and  had  servid  all  his  time,  he  would  hav« 
been  Superintendent  eighteen  years. 

Few  -  persons,  if  any,  in  Dauphin  County,  had  a 
larger  number  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  He  was 
warm-hearted,  genial,  and  he  loved  little  children. 
Directors,  teachers,  pupils,  all  knew  him,  and  were 
always  glad  to  meet  him.  He  was  always  gladly 
welcomed  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
children  ;  and  was  never  at  a  loss  ibr  a  place  at  w^hich 
to  stop  while  making  his  official  trips,  through  the 
county.  He  invariably  addressed  the  schools,  and 
in  these  addresses  frequently  spoke  most  touchingly 
of  his  own  hard  lot  in  early  life,  and  the  many  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend. 

The  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  witnessed 
in  Hummelstown.  The  procession  was  led  by  the 
different  sc^iools  and  the  teachers ;  and  the  board  of 
school  directors  attended  in  a  body.  The  whole 
community  was  in  mourning,  because  of  the  death  of 
one  whom  they  had  learned  to  love.  The  writer  of 
this  knew  Mr.  La  Ross  intimately  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  knew  him  too  as  a  warm  friend  of  the 
public  schools,  who  labored  faithfully  to  promote 
their  welfare.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  it  can 
be  said  of  him,  that  his  life  was  pure.  H.  H. 


Official  Department. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


f  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction, 
\  Harrisburg,  January,  1883. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit, 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  year  ending  June  5,  A.  D. 
1882,  together  with  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  6,  A.  D.  1881,  which,  although 
the  Legislature  was  not  then  in  session,  was 
made,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  printed. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  WORK. 

Standing  outside  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State,  or  surveying  only  a  fragment  of  it — 2.  sec- 
tion here  or  there,  and  not  the  whole — one  might 
reasonably  ask,  whether  the  work  and  its  results 
are  at  all  commensurate  with  the  appropriation 
of  a  million  of  dollars,  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  has  fixed  as  minimum  for  the  use  of 
die  common  schools.  But  when  such  an 
one  comes  to  recognize  that  there  are  nearly 
twenty-two  thousand  teachers  employed,  one 
hundred  and  two  commissioned  superintendents 
at  work,  some  fifteen  thousand  directors  in 
office,  and  nearly  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and children  enrolled,  he  will  hesitate  some- 
what before  repeating  the  question. 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  work  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  numbers  simply.  These  twenty-two 
thousand  teachers  arc  carefully  selected  for  their 


office  by  strict  and  repeated  examinations!  Many 
of  them  are  specially  prepared  for  their  work  in 
our  State  Normal  schools;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  their  teaching  is  periodically  supervised  by 
directors  and  superintendents.  Some,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  fail  to  prove  themselves  efficient 
teachers;  and  here  and  there  a  few  may  be 
found  whose  incompetency  is  glaring :  but,  as  a 
class,  they  are  the  promising  and  rising  young 
men  and  ladies  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  of  good  character,  and  capable  of 
directing  the  young  aright,  both  intellectually 
and  morajly.  At  least,  no  one  can  easily  be 
made  to  believe  that  a  better  class  of  teachers 
would  be  in  service,  were  this  whole  interest 
thrown  upon  the  unaided  and  voluntary  man- 
agement of  the  separate  municipalities  of  the 
State. 

The  directors  are  elected  by  the  people  them- 
selves in  the  various  districts,  upon  tne  warranted 
presupposition  that  those  directly  interested  will 
naturally  be  the  most  eager  to  secure  earnest 
and  capable  citizens  for  such  responsible  position. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  a  lack  ofenergy  and  wis- 
dom upon  the  part  of  the  directors,  the  fault 
must  be  in  the  people  and  not  in  the  system. 

The  superintendents  are  representative  men. 
Many  of  them  are  among  the  first  educators  of 
the  land,  respected  for  their  high  literary  attain- 
ments and  strength  of  character,  and  receiving, 
as  they  well  deserve,  the  high  commendation  of 
those  best  Qualified  to  judge. 

With  sucn  a  class  of  woncers,  then,  all  actively 
engaged  with  that  enthusiasm  which  the  work 
itself  naturally  inspires,  and,  in  veiy  many  cases, 
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with  special  Qualifications,  and  these  tried  and 
strengthened  by  long  experience,  who  can  ade- 
quately measure  the  results  ? 

Also  by  comparison  with  the  census  table  here 
Inserted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  our  schools  (945,345)  exceeds 
the  number  of  all  classes  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen,  inclusive,  within  the  whole 
State.*  We  may  say,  therefore,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  must 
soon  enter  and  characterize  the  social  order  of 
our  Commonwealth,  hold  its  offices  of  trust,  and 
represent  its  various  vocations,  will  have  re- 
ceived their  elementary  training  and  discipline 
in  our  public  schools.  Such  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  involved,  to  give  to  the  entire  gen- 
eration of  a  State,  which  in  itself  is  a  vast  empire, 
that  elementary  training,  and  first  impulse  of  in- 
telligent self-action  which  must  form  the  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  culture  and  character, 
and  without  which  our  human  life  is  shorn 
of  its  proper  significance  and  power.  True, 
this  great  work  is  going  on  without  pomp 
or  glitter,  in  the  small  houses  that  dot  our 
hills  and  valleys,  unseen  and  unheeded  by  (he 
gadding  world ;  yet  it  is  felt  at  every  hearthstone 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  holds  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  home-heart  of  our  communities,  and, 
if  righdy  directed  and  sanctified  by  the  truth,  its 
benison  there  must  be  its  best  recognition  and 
reward. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORK. 

Although  this  vast  population,  thus  seen  to  be 
embraced  in  our  common  schools,  must  in  a 
short  time  fill  the  various  trusts  of  citizenship  in 
our  Conimonwealth,  must  till  our  farms  and 
direct  our  households,  must  delve  our  mines  and 
manufacture  our  fabrics,  must  adorn  our  various 

f>rofessions  and  make,  interpret,  and  execute  our 
aws,  and  must  gain  for  all  this  that  high  culture 
which  characterizes  the  civilization  of  the  age ; 
yet  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  public  school 
system,  in  its  separate  character,  to  direct  its 
training  immediately  to  any  or  to  all  of  these 
various  pursuits  of  manhood,  however  useful  and 
necessary  they  may  be.  Its  aim,  rather,  is  to  give 
that  thorough  elementary  training  of  mind  and 
will  which  constitutes  the  common  and  necessary 
base  of  all  these  vocational  activities — ^to  give  to 
the  young  (for  mind  has  no  power  of  evolving 
itself  except  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
p>ower  of  already  awakened  intelligence),  to  give 
to  the  young,  through  the  challenge  of  living 
teachers,  where  mind  meets  mind  and  soul  looks 


into  soul,  the  power  of  self-mental  activity;  to 
arouse  the  mind  into  proper  existence,  to  develop 
and  strengthen  it  from  within  that  it  may  take 
proper  shape  and  form,  and  that  the  individual 
at  last  may  gain  that  intelligent  self-possession 
and  self-mastery,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
true  or  vigorous  personal  life.  To  begin  with 
the  various  technical  pursuits  of  life  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  vicious  utilitarianism,  and  crowd  our 
common  schools  with  that  variety  of  studies 
which  the  age,  in  its  rapid  material  progressf 
demands  of  men,  is  to  make  the  mmd  itsel, 
fragmentary  and  incoherent,  weak  in  its  grasp, 
and  narrow  in  its  scope  of  vision.  The  moral 
effect  is  also  dangerous ;  for  such  a  course  places 
in  the  foreground  merely  relative  ends,  and  re- 
fuses to  see  the  real  worth  of  a  full,  developed 
personality.  The  work  of  the  common  schools, 
we  repeat,  is  not  to  direct  itself  immediately  to 
the  various  professions  and  callings  of  our  social 
Ufe,  but  to  that  thorough  elementary  discipline 
which  the  law  has  indicated  by  the  course  of 
studies  which  it  wisely  prescribes.  In  our  com- 
mon schools  the  young  are  to  come  to  some 
self-mastery  of  their  own  mother-tongue  by  read- 
ing and  writing  and  conversation ;  their  senses 
are  to  be  enquickened  by  intelligence  to  know 
and  organize  the  manifold  phenomena  of  nature 
around  them,  and  their  wills  are  to  gain,  through 
restraint  and  culture  the  power  of  true  self-action, 
by  which  character  is  made  possible. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that,  in  our 
more  active  and  advanced  centres  of  social 
progress,  the  public  schools  shall  mechanically 
confine  themselves  to  the  broad  elementary 
studies  which  constitute  the  minimum  course 
fixed  by  the  law.  The  system  has  the  power, 
through  the  directors,  of  a  free  adaptation  of  it- 
self to  all  such  demands ;  and  already,  throu^^h- 
out  the  bounds  of  our  Commonwealth,  high 
'  schools  have  arisen,  and  are  now  doing  a  noble 
work.  These  schools'  are  not  professional,  how- 
ever, nor  are  they  collegiate  in  their  character; 
but  elementary  in  the  way  of  better  preparation 
for  the  general  demands  of  business,  or  for 
further  advance  in  academic  culture.  We  have 
included  in  this  report,  lithographs  of  several  ot 
these  high  school  buildings,  to  show,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  work  which  is  ^oing  on  in  the  State. 

While  we  have  characterized  the  work  of  the 
common  schools  as  elementary,  and  while  we 
believe  it  should  remain  so,  and  only  become 
more  thorough ;  yet,  as  any  thoughtful  man  can 
see,  this  does  not  separate  them  n-om  the  higher 
academic  culture  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much 


*  Statement  showing  first,  the  number  of  persons  in  Pennsylvania  who  were  from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
both  inclusive ;  second,  those  who  were  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  both  inclusive ;  third,  those 
who  were  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  both  inclusive ;  and  fourth,  those  who  were  from  six  to  eleven 
years  of  age,  both  inclusive,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1880. 


Ages. 


NATIVE  WHITE. 


Males.     Females. 


FOREIGN  WHITE. 


Males.     Females. 


COLORED. 


Males.     Females. 


TotaL 


6  to  20  years  inclusive. 
6  to  17  years  inclusive. 
6  to  14  years  inclusive. 
6  to  1 1  years  inclusive. 


664,849 
548,284 
433*544 
297,727 


668,462 
541,676 

424,742 
292,388 


31,414 
21,356 

13,375 
6,858 


32,662 
21,420 

13,017 
6,721 


11,546 
9,217 

7,384 
5.046 


13,444 
10,208 

7,9x5 
5,4" 


1,422,377 

1,152,161 

899,977 

614,151 
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less  does  it  bring  them  into  antagonism  there- 
with. They  constitute  the  broad  foundation, 
when  confined  to  their  proper  sphere,  on  which 
the  rising  structure  must  rest;  and  there  should 
be,  and  there  can  be,  a  bond  of  connection  and 
sympathy  throughout,  a  union  inwardly  felt  and 
recognized  from  base  to  apex,  even  though  the 
external  connection  be  not  fixed  by  anv  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislatiure.  The  estate  of  learning 
can  have  no  organic  wholeness  among  us,  if  all 
the  parts  are  not  pervaded  by  one  common  life. 
The  university  and  the  common  school  have 
different  functions,  it  is  true ;  yet  their  union  in 
one  common  interest  is  only  the  more  real  on 
this  account ;  and  any  conception  of  public  in- 
struction is  vague  and  meanmgless  which  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  end  towards  which  the 
intellectual  process  looks,  must  be  potentially  in 
the  beginning. 

Hence,  as  remarked  in  our  last  year's  report, 
we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  embrace  in  our  reports, 
so  far  as  possible,  all  the  details  of  public  in- 
struction, as  this  is  now  voluntarily  carried  for- 
ward by  our  various  academies,  colleges,  and 
universities.  We  have  felt  authorized  to  do  this, 
not  only  because  it  is  inferentially  implied  in  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
but  also  because  this  Commonwealth  has  shown 
its  deep  interest  in  these  institutions  in  years 
past,  and  helped  them  with  a  generous  hand,  as 
evidence  of  its  intelligent  appreciation  of  theu* 
benefit. 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  WORK. 

While  traversing  the  State  upon  official  duties, 
the  Superintendent  is  often  confronted  with  the 
complaint,  that  the  school  system  costs  too  much, 
and  becomes  burdensome  to  the  people.  Of 
course,  where  the  results  are  not  of  a  material 
kind,  to  be  seen  and  handled,  but  of  a  spiritual 
character,  and,  therefore,  less  readily  recognized 
by  the  mass,  there  is  rooni  for  such  complaint. 
The  money-amount  paid  is  not  met  by  a  kindred 
value  received.  But  assuming  that  our  children 
must  be  educated  and  that  teachers  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  hence  some  expense  incurred,  is 
there  any  assurance,  or  even  probability,  that 
the  work  can  be  more  economically  done  than 
it  is  now  done  ?  By  caf  efuUy  compiled  statistics, 
the  average  cost  per  month  of  a  child  in  our 
public  schools  for  tuition,  including  salary  of 
teacher  and  outlay  for  fuel,  is  found  to  be  only 
seventy-eight  cents,  excluding  Philadelphia. 
Taking  the  whole  expenditure  of  $6,657,348,  not 
including  Philadelphia,  and  dividing  it  by  the 
total  average  attendance,  and  the  total  average 
number  of  months  the  schools  are  in  session, 
the  average  cost  per  month  is  something  below 
two  dollars. 

The  only  marvel  is  that  the  work  can  be  done 
so  economically  as  it  is  done.  No  doubt  many 
will  with  difficulty  give  credence  to  the  state- 
ment, or  think  it  simply  impossible.  It  is  not 
difficult,  however,  to  see  how  educational  facili- 
ties can  be  so  cheaply  furnished,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  average  salary  of  male  teachers 
throughout  the  State  is  only  thirty  four  dollars 
and  thirty-five  cents  per  month,  and  that  of 
female  teachers,  only  twenty-seven  dollars  and 


nineteen  cents.  Remembering  that  the  average 
time  the  teacher  is  engaged,  is  but  little  mors 
than  six  months  and  a  half,  and  we  have  an 
average  yearly  salary  of  only  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  end,  no  doubt,  this  will  show  itself  to  be 
false  economy.  For  how  can  our  communities 
expect  teachers  to  remain  in  their  profession  per- 
manently, and  thus  advance  ty  yearly  ex- 
perience in  ability  and  efficiency,  when  their 
salaries  are  so  small  as  to  be  a  continual  souros 
of  temptation  for  them  to  enter  other  callings  for 
which  they  are  equally  fitted,  and  which  give  far 
greater  remuneration  i 

It  were  far  wiser,  for  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  future  of  our  country,  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  our  teachers,  retain  them 
loneer  in  their  office  and  in  the  same  district, 
and  give  to  the  profession  that  outward  recogni- 
tion and  dignity  which  intrinsically  it  deserves. 

It  would  be  imprudent,  in  our  judgment,  to  fix 
by  legislation  any  minimum  salary  for  teachers, 
or  any  pension  for  those  who  have  completed  a 
long  term  of  service.  But  our  directors  should 
eamesdy  consider  this  matter,  and  use  every 
endeavor  to  give  to  the  schools  such  generous 
support  as  to  invite  the  very  ablest  teachers  to 
continue  in  the  work :  for  however  complete  our 
system  may  be,  and  however  skillfully  arranged 
our  appliances  and  methods,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  earnest  and  thoroughly  qualified  living 
men — without  the  moulding  power  of  their  char- 
acter and  lives  upon  our  children — ^soul  speaking 
to  soul— deep  answering  to  deep— with  a  voice 
infinitely  more  profound  and  mightier  than  any 
written  book — ^tne  work  must  fail,  and  the  money 
virtually  be  thrown  away.  It  is  not  economy,  to 
withhold  when  results  more  than  equivalent  are 
endangered.  It  is  not  extravagance,  when  the 
good  sought  after  overbalances  the  sacrifices 
made  to  reach  it     "  Exitus  acta  probat** 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORK,  AND  NEEDED  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  ADVANCE  IT. 

The  general  progress  of  the  work,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  shown  by  numbers,  is  indicated  by 
the  statistical  statements  appended.  Much  val- 
uable information  also  can  be  gained  by  exami- 
ning the  carefully  prepared  reports  of  thft 
various  superintendents,  which  accompany  this 
report.  By  reference  to  these,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  has  been  a  solid  advance  in  all  de- 
partments, such  as  must  encourage  the  hearts  of 
all  schoolmen  in  the  Commonwesdth.  Yet  there 
are  many  things  demanding  serious  attention 
and  action  in  the  way  of  rendering  the  work 
more  successful. 

I.  In  the  matter  of  school-buildings  and 
grounds.  While  in  many  sections  the  houses 
and  grounds  are  all  that  an  enlightened  age  can 
demand,  yet  in  too  many  quarters  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  care  in  reference  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  buildings  and  grounds,  or  to  tht 
physical  comfort  of  the  children  or  to  that 
aesthetic  culture  which  is  by  no  means  the  least 
effective  factor  in  the  formation  of  proper  char- 
acter. This  whole  interest,  we  know,  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  directors:  but  when  w« 
consider  the  large  annual  expenditure  for  pur- 
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chasing,  building,  and  renting  school-houses 
throughout  the  State,  aggregating  for  the  year 
covered  by  this  report  over  one  million  dollars 
($1,229,232.03),  and  when  we  still  further  con- 
sider the  necessary  cost  for  plans,  and  the 
amount  of  special  artistic  attainment  required  to 
pass  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  same,  it 
seems  no  more  than  an  act  of  economy  and  a 
special  favor  to  the  directors  themselves,  to  have 
at  hand  in  every  district  some  carefully  prepared 
work  on  school  architecture  to  which,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  the  directors  may  refer  both  for 
detailed  plans  and  cost  of  structure.  Such 
work,  of  course,  should  avoid  all  stiff  monotony, 
and  have  a  sufficient  variety  of  plans  (with  esti- 
mates varying  according  to  cost  and  kind  of 
material  used),  to  be  adapted  to  different  locali- 
ties, and  to  the  lowest  and  highest  grades  of 
buildings. 

The  Legislature,  by  act  approved  May  8,  1855, 
section  forty-five,  authorized  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools  to  have  such  work 
prepared ;  and  under  the  authority  of  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Black,  and  edited  by  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes,  a  book,  entitled  "Pennsylvania 
School  Architecture,'*  was  published  in  1855. 
No  doubt  this  book,  as  a  manual  of  directions 
and  plans,  was  ably  edited,  as  may  be  at  once 
inferred  from  the  recognized  ability  of  its  editor, 
and  no  doubt  it  did  great  service.  But  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  passed  since  it  was  issued  from 
the  press;  and  it  is  now  out  of  print,  and,  to 
some  extent,  out  of  date.  The  publication  of  it, 
however,  exhausted  the  authonty  lodged,  in  the 
legislative  act ;  and  it  will  now  require  a  new  act 
and  a  specific  appropriation,  to  accomplish  the 
work,  .more  needed  now  than  then,  and  which, 
from  considerations  of  economy,  if  from  no 
other,  ought  to  be  done. 

2.  The  average  length  of  time  that  our 
schools  are  in  session  during  the  year  is  steadily 
increasing.  It  has  now  reached  nearly  seven 
months  (6.99).  This,  however,  is  certainly  a 
very  brief  period,  both  for  pupils  and  teacher. 
In  many  sections  also,  the  vicious  practice  of 
making  two  terms,  and  of  having  different  teach- 
ers for  these  terms,  almost  destroys  the  moulding 
power  of  the  teacher's  presence  and  character 
upon  the  children.  To  encourage  an  increase 
in  time  of  service,  so  necessary  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  work,  the  law  fixing  the  mini- 
mum time  oi  five  months  should  be  amended, 
so  as  to  make  this  time  six  months,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, have  these  continuous.  This  is  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  the  superintendents  through- 
out the  State,  as  gathered  from  conventions  held 
during  the  year,  and  also  the  expressed  convic- 
tion of  the  State  Teachers*  Association ;  and  it 
needs  no  argument  here  to  enforce  its  reason- 
ableness. 

3.  The  average  attendance  of  children  in  our 
public  schools,  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  children  of  legal  school  age  within  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be, 
although  increasing.  All  proper  efforts  looking 
toward  a  large  increase  in  this  regard  should  be 
approved  and  encouraged.  We  have  very 
serious  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  any 
strictly  compulsory  law,  and  are  unwilling  at  this 


time  to  urge  the  passage  of  any  such  law  upon 
the  Legislature.  But  from  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  field,  and  from  comparison  of  views 
with  others,  our  conviction  is,  that  the  law  which 
fixes  the  basis  upon  which  the  State  appropria- 
tion is  distributed  should  be  changed.  The 
appropriation  itself  is  certainly  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  children  who  are  to  receive  its 
benefits,  and  hence  the  very  spirit  of  the  law 
implies  that  the  distribution  also  should  be  made 
in  the  same  interest.  The  distribution  is  now 
made  on  the  basis  of  taxables,  the  Department 
receiving  the  list  every  three  years.  In  our 
judgment,  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  on  the 
basis  of  average  number  of  school  children  in 
attendance.  TYixs  can  be  done  very  easily.  All 
teachers  are  now  required  to  report  the  average 
number  in  attendance.  They  can  still  further 
be  required  by  law  to  hand  a  certified  list  of  the 
same  to  their  respective  boards,  and  the  officers 
of  the  boards  can  forward  affidavits  of  the  same 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  annually, 
and  thus  the  necessary  data  will  be  always  at 
hand.  This  would  make  the  distribution  more 
equitable,  adapt  it  more  directly  to  the  chan^ng 
needs  of  the  schools,  and  at  the  same  time, 
greatly  encourage  efforts  to  secure  a  larger 
average  attendance  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

4.  A  careful  and  frequent  supervision  of 
schools  is  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  by  all 
whose  judgment  is  of  worth;  a  supervision  which 
takes  mto  account  not  only  the  teaching  and 
discipline — ^the  intellectual  and  moral  atmor 
sphere  of  the  school-room,  but  also  all  the  condi^ 
tions  of  grounds,  buildings,  apparatus,  means  of 
ventilation,  etc.,  etc.  In  Nortnem  Italy,  under 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  law  Casati,  a  medi- 
cal officer  visits  each  school  weekly  for  sanitary 
inspection;  and  in  the  communal  schools  of 
Florence  officers  of  inspection,  00  moderate 
salaries,  visit  the  schools  daily,  superintend  all 
the  examinations,  and  make  dieir  reports.  A 
kindred  care  characterizes  the  supervision  of 
schools  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

No  one  can  question  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  our  own  system  of  county  superintendency,  so 
for  as  it  goes.  The  whole  plan  was  wisely  con- 
ceived, and  shows  the  great  practical  ability  of 
its  author.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  now  more  than  twelve  counties  in  our  State, 
averaging  over  four  hundred  schools  to  eaci, 
and  3iese  under  the  supervision  of  only  one 
superintendent,  aided  to  some  extent,  it  is  true, 
by  the  directors,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  the  supervision  is  not  shorn  of  much  of 
its  efficiency  by  the  too  large  demands  made 
upon  the  superintendents. 

No  doubt,  inferentially,  from  the  nature  of  our 
school  system  itself,  an  office  of  district  superin- 
tendent can  be  organized  by  the  directors  ap- 
pointing one  of  their  number  to  act  in  such 
capacity.  Already,  indeed,  in  some  counties  the 
necessities  in  this  direction  have  been  so  pressing 
as  to  lead  to  such  action.  But  this  quasi  inspec- 
tion will  not  fully  meet  the  exigencies  o£the  case : 
and^he  time  is  near,  if  not  already  at  hand, 
when  some  legislation  will  be  required.  At  least, 
in  counties  having  three  hundred  schools  or 
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more,  the  superintendent  should  be  authorized 
to  employ  an  assistant  or  deputy  to  aid  him  in 
his  necessary  and  important  work.  This  of 
course  will  entail  expense ;  for  the  office  requires 
scholarship  and  administrative  ability  of  a  high 
order,  which  cannot  be  secured  without  hberal 
remuneration.  But,  in  our  judgment,  there  can- 
not well  be  a  more  judicious  or  profitable  invest- 
ment of  the  public  fund. 

5.  Nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
whole  system  of  public  schools  than  not  to  have 
the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  whole  tenure 
of  their  office  under  the  guaranty  of  properly 
authorized  certificates.  Almost  equally  danger- 
ous will  it  be,  if  such  certificates  are  not  based 
upon  thorough  and  impartial  examinations, 
such  as  will  give  to  them  full  credit  when  pre- 
sented. 

Feeling  a  deep  anxiety  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  the  Department  has  endeavored,  during 
the  year,  by  conventions  and  otherwise,  to  gain 
a  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  the  superinten- 
dents throughout  the  State,  as  a  guide  to  any 
legislative  action  that  might  be  required.  Very 
divergent  sentiments  were  expressed;  and  the 
way  is  not  yet  opened,  in  our  judgment,  for  any 
changes,  except  upon  two  points,  to  wit:  first, 
All  certificates  ana  diplomas,  and  other  official 
documents  of  kindred  character,  if  from  other 
States  or  firom  foreign  parts,  should  be  referred 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Superintendent  should  be  authorized, 
upon  examination  thereof  and  after  satisfactory 
investigation,  to  give  to  the  candidates  holding 
them  such  certificates  as,  in  his  judpnent,  the 
circumstances  warrant;  and  the  validity  of  such 
certificates,  whether  provisional,  professional,  or 
permanent,  should  be  recognized  the  same  as 
such  certificates  issued  under  other  authority. 
Second:  The  law  relating  to  permanent  cer- 
tificates should  be  amended  in  such  way  as 
to  require  the  committees  elected  by  the  county" 
institutes  to  examine  the  candidates  by  written 
questions  and  written  answers,  and,  in  case  tiie 
examination  is  satisfactory,  to  forward  the  ex- 
amination papers  to  the  State  Department  for 
its  approval  before  any  certificate  is  issued.  At 
present  the  permanent  certificates  are  issued 
with  the  impress  of  the  State  Department  with- 
out giving  to  the  same  any  proper  or  sufficient 
criteria  of  judgment  in  the  case.  With  the  change 
suggested,  the  committee,  as  before,  has  full  au- 
thority to  reject  any  candidate  upon  examination, 
retaining,  however,  the  examination  papers  as 
proper  testimony  in  case  of  any  dispute  or  legal 
contention  growing  out  of  such  rejection,  and 
the  State  Department  will  have  for  its  final  ap- 
proval all  the  data  required  for  an  intelligent 
judgment. 

6.  The  necessity  of  a  codification  of  the  school 
law  has  been  for  several  years  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  report  of 
1880,  Dr.  Wickersham,  who  had  made  the  sub- 
ject a  study  for  years,  very  positively  declared 
that  "the  laws  relating  to  schools,  as  they  now 
exist  in  the  statute-books,  are  a  mass  of  frag- 
ments, without  consistency  or  logical  cohereifte." 
It  will  be  no  trifling  labor  to  unify  and  systema- 
tize the  legislation  of  years,  and  the  longer  this 
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is  delayed,  the  more  comphcated  the  work  will 
become.  The  quasi-judicial  authority  given  to 
the  Superintendent  in  cases  of  controversy,  has 
served  thus  far  to  keep  the  school-work  from 
much  litigation  which  otherwise  would  have 
burdened  it.  But  we  are  convinced,  that  if  a 
commission  were  authorized  to  undertake  the 
work  suggested,  the  small  expense  necessary 
would  be  abundandy  repaid  by  the  CTeat  benefit 
to  be  gained  from  its  labors.  The  directors 
would  be  aided  in  their  examination  and  appli- 
cation of  the  law;  the  State  Normal  schools 
would  be  helped  in  giving  instruction  therein  to 
the  candidates  under  their  training;  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  would  be 
better  prepared  to  give  its  opinions  and  decisions, 
and  the  dangerous  practice  of  legislation  which 
separates  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
the  general  control,  would  be  revealed  and 
checked,  if  not  removed. 

7.  The  county  institutes  form  a  very  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  school-work  of  the  State,  and 
are  growing  in  power  from  year  to  year.  No 
factor  is  more  important  or  serviceable  in  the  way 
of  awakening  and  deepening  interest  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  Children  memselves  are  too 
youn^  either  to  make  their  wants  known  in  this 
direction,  or  to  feel  their  needs;  and  parents 
are  apt  to  be  so  much  engrossed  in  material 
pursuits  which  go  to  supply  the  necessary  physi- 
cal wants  of  their  famiheS,  as  not  to  feel  much 
zeal  in  regard  to  pursuits  which  have  to  do  with 
spiritual  wants  which  are  universally  less  easily 
recognized  and  acknowledged.  The  county  in 
stitutes,  however,  by  gathering  together  each- 
year  in  centres  of  aavanced  culture  throughout 
the  State  large  bodies  of  teachers  and  instructors 
and  lecturers,  challenge  attention  and  arouse  the 
thought  of  whole  communities,  and  concentrate 
the  same  upon  the  public  school-work.  They 
serve  also  to  keep  vigorous  among  the  teachers 
a  sense  of  their  calling — that  esprit  de  corps ^ 
which  is  felt  to  be  so  necessary  in  all  professional 
life.  To  this  must  be  added  the  special  benefits 
which  the  teachers  gain  from  skillful  educators 
who  are  present  at  the  institutes  with  this  end  in 
view. 

A  knowledge  of  all  this  led  the  Legislature,  at 
its  last  session,  to  pass  an  act  requiring  the 
school  directors  to  allow  school  teachers  the 
time  and  wages  whilst  attending  and  participat- 
ing in  these  institutes.  As  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  law  are  liable  to  be  violated  by  special 
contracts  between  directors  and  teachers,  this 
act  should  be  supplemented  so  as  to  forbid  such 
contracts,  and  to  require  all  the  schools  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
be  closed  during  the  week  in  which  the  county 
institute  is  held. 

8.  Whether  the  law  authorizes  the  purchase 
of  school  books  out  of  district  funds,  to  be  fur- 
nished free  to  all  the  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools,  is  a  doubtful  question,  which  has  been 
decided  differently  by  county  courts;  and  to 
make  the  matter  plain  to  all  school  boards,  and* 
not  to  leave  it  a  trap  to  ensnare  them,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  directed  to 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  will  vest  the  purchase 
of  all  necessary  school  books  in  the  discretion 
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of  the  proper  school  directors.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  has  already  decided  that  "  no 
appeal  can  lie  against  a  school  board  for  an  in- 
discreet exercise  of  a  clearly  granted  discretion," 
and  if»  now,  the  Legislature  will  pass  a  law  per- 
mitting school  boards  to  purchase  all  public 
school  books  required,  or  if,  by  another  act  of 
Assembly,  the  present  law  is  interpreted  in  favor 
of  school  boards  exercising  this  right,  or  if  the 
legislature,  in  order  to  remand  the  matter  back 
to  the  people  of  the  several  school  districts,  will 
authorize  school  boards  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  voters  not  oftener  than  once  in  every  three 
years,  at  an  election  for  school  directors,  requir- 
mg  an  aifirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
taxables  to  sanction  the  purchase  of  books  by 
the  school  board,  such  legislation  will  determine 
a  question  which  disturbs  a  large  number  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  State.  Objections  to  such 
a  law  can  be  conceived,  but  none  which  sur- 
mount the  reasons  for  its  passage,  especially  if 
the  question  is  submitted,  by  a  local  option  law, 
to  the  people  of  each  school  district.  6ur  whole 
system,  while  general,  is  largely  controlled  by 
the  various  school  districts,  and  the  matter  of 
supplying  the  required  school  books,  may  as 
properly  vest  in  the  discretion  of  the  respective 
school  boards  as  the  determination  of  the  courses 
of  study  which  are  now  regulated,  beyond  the 
branches  named  in  the  law,  by  these  same 
school  boards. 

And  it  is  in  favor  of  such  a  law  that  it  would 
save  expense  to  the  people ;  it  would  be  a  growth 
of  the  system  in  the  line  of  its  previous  develop- 
ment, and  it  would  sanction  the  action  taken  by 
the  most  progressive  school  boards  in  the  State, 
who  have  been  sustained  by  their  constituencies 
in  the  purchase  of  all  the  necessary  school  books 
out  of  the  district  funds. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  reference  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  but 
little  needs  to  be  added  to  what  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  last  year.  Their  necessity,  as  part 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  State,  is  generally 
acknowledged.  Where  so  many  teachers  arc 
required  from  year  to  year,  without  such  centres 
of  supply  in  which  every  effort  is  made  to  send 
forth  candidates  specially  prepared  for  profes- 
sional work,  a  much  larger  number  of  inex- 
perienced teachers  will  be  employed,  and  the 
whole  interest  be  made  to  suffer.  All  observa- 
tion proves  that  a  thorough  professional  training 
gives  a  measure  of  promptness  and  confidence 
to  the  teacher,  which,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  work,  renders  his  scholarship,  whatever  that 
may  be,  effective  and  controlling.  From  the 
practical  experience  of  the  Model  School,  he  is 
at  once  familiar  with  the  work  confronting  him, 
and  enters  upon  it  with  that  self-possession  and 
professional  directness,  which,  without  such  ex- 

E^rience,  could  be  gained  only  after  months  of 
bor. 

The  course  of  studies  in  these  schools,  outside 
of  what  pertains  to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
does  not,  in  most  cases,  harmonize  with  the 
academic  work  required  as  preparatory  to  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  In 
our  judgment,  so  long  as  academic   studies. 


separate  from  the  special  professional  work  of 
trainine  teachers,  are  felt  to  be  necessary,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  organize  such  studies,  so  far 
SIS  possible,  with  reference  to  the  same  work 
which,  in  a  more  advanced  form,  is  going  on  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Certainly  every 
effort  toward  a  greater  unification  of  the  whole 
estate  of  learning  within  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  far  more  beneficial  than  any  course  which 
may  arouse  antagonisms.  One  common  life 
and  purpose  should  govern  the  whole  movement 
from  be^nning  to  end,  and  the  interest  is  too 
sacred  to  allow  anything  which  may  mar  the 
or]^nism  by  settin|^  its  parts  one  against  another. 

The  most  pressing  difficulty,  however,  which 
now  confronts  these  schools,  is  the  large  indebt- 
edness of  some  of  them.  To  meet  this,  the 
schools  in  debt  should  at  once,  with  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  and  by  stringent  economy,  make 
efforts  to  lessen  and  ultimately  liquidate  their  in- 
debtedness. However  much  they  may  feel  the 
justness  of  their  claim  for  help,  diey  ought  not 
to  go  upon  the  assurance  that  the  State  will 
come  to  their  aid  year  after  year  in  setdement  of 
debts,  especially  when  the  State  has  hardly  any 
authority  in  their  general  management,  and 
must  regard  them,  in  this  respect,  as  private  cor- 
porations, although  doing  a  much  needed  public 
work. 

The  special  appropriation  in  their  behalf  by 
the  last  session  ot  the  Legislature  was  distributed, 
it  is  true,  with"  direct  reference  to  indebtedness, 
,  (the  commission  being  influenced  to  take  this 
course  by  the  fact  that  the  original  bill  making 
the  distribution  equal  was,  before  its  passage, 
amended  by  striking  out  the  feature  of  equal 
distribution.)  Yet  there  is  an  evident  injustice 
in  pursuing  such  methods,  if,  (as  is  alleged  by 
some  of  the  schools  themselves,)  by  any  mis> 
management  or  careless  neglect  of  economy, 
some  schools  have  become  heavily  involved, 
while  others,  by  exercising  proper  business  pru- 
dence, have  kept  themselves  almost  wholly  free 
from  obligations.  Certainly  no  premium  should 
be  paid  for  careless  or  imprudent  management; 
and  much  less  should  the  opposite  course  be 
discouraged.  But,  as  before  remarked,  the  State 
has  scarcely  .any  power  to  control  the  f^eneral 
management  of  these  schools.  It  has  liens  on 
the  property,  it  is  true,  and  a  small  minority 
representation  in  the  boards  of  directors;  but 
beyond  this  no  voice  of  authority  whatever,  save 
in  the  way  of  certain  legal  limitations  guarding 
the  course  of  professional  studies,  the  time,  the 
age,  and  the  examinations  of  the  students  who 
have  the  office  of  teaching  directly  in  view. 

If  the  debts  of  these  schools  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  State,  either  in  the  way  of  direct  appropria- 
tion, or  by  bidding  them  in,  if  unfortunately  they 
come  to  a  sheriffs  sale,  they  should  certainly 
be,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  now,  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  not  of  necessity,  how* 
ever,  in  such  form  as  to  destroy  that  measure  of 
autonomy  which  will  serve  to  draw  out  the  inter- 
est and  zeal  of  the  special  districts  in  which  the 
schools  may  be  severaUy  located. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  referred  to, 
these  schools  have  advanced  from  year  to  year. 
No  crisis  has  yet  come  to  retard  their  progress. 
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The  number  of  teachers  graduating  from  them 
is  increasing,  and  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as 
to  have  rendered  inadeauate  the  amount  set 
apart  from  the  gross  school  appropriation  to 
meet  the  obligation  of  the  law.  The  law  reads 
thus:  "  For  each  student  over  seventeen  years 
of  age,  who  shall  sign  a  written  declaration,  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  that  said  student  intends  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  there 
shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  week 
towards  the  expenses  of  said  student"  To 
meet  the  obligation  of  this  law,  thirty-two  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  set  apart  yearly  from 
the  gross  appropriation  since  1879.  The  in- 
crease of  this  class  of  students  since  then  has 
been  so  great,  that  this  amount  falls  far  short  of 
paying  3ie  fifty  cents  per  week  as  required. 
Injustice  in  this  way  has  been  done  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  students ;  and  the  intent  and 
letter  of  the  law  are  violated.  To  meet  the 
present  demands,  at  least  forty  thousand  dollars 
annually  are  required.  Instead  of  taking  this 
amount  from  the  gross  appropriation,  as  hereto- 
fore, it  would  be  far  better  to  provide  for  it  by 
a  specific  appropriation.  The  common  schools 
are  increasing  m  number  from  year  to  year; 
and  it  is  a  very  dangerous  policy  to  encroach 
upon  the  minimum  appropriation  of  a  million, 
which  is  already  becoming  too  small  for  the  im- 
mediate ends  which  the  Constitution  had  in 
view.  By  the  present  policy,  while  the  wants 
of  the  common  schools  are  becoming  greater 
frt)m  year  to  year,  the  fund  to  meet  these  wants 
is,  by  such  encroachments,  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller. 

In  regard  to  the  examinations  of  those  gradu- 
ating from  these  schools  to  be  teachers,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  secure  great  thoroughness, 
for  the  object  in  view  is,  to  obtain  in  this  way  a 
body  of  specially  qualified  and  skillful  teachers. 
While  in  no  way  reflecting  upon  the  examina- 
tions heretofore  held,  yet  we  believe  that  a 
change  in  the  law  regulating  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers will  be  beneficial.  By  the  present  law, 
the  State  Superintendent  or  his  deputy  is  presi- 
dent of  the  examining  board,  and  by  his  ap- 
pointment, the  remaining  members  of  the  board 
are :  two  principals  of  the  normal  schools,  one 
of  whom  snail  be  principal  of  the  school  where 
students  are  under  examination ;  and  two  county, 
city,  or  borough  superintendents  of  the  district 
in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  change 
which  we  suggest  is  this:  Instead  of  having  two 
principals  of  the  normal  schools,  have  only  one, 
and  this  one  from  another  school  than  the  one 
whose  students  are  under  examination,  (allow- 
ing the  principal  of  the  school  where  the  exam- 
ination is  going  on  to  be  an  advisory  member, 
without  the  privilege  of  voting.)  And  instead 
of  having  two  county,  or  city,  or  borough  super- 
intendents from  the  same  district  in  which  the 
school  is  located,  have  only  one  from  said  dis- 
trict, and  the  other  from  any  district  whatsoever. 
Then,  to  complete  the  number  of  the  board, 
authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  select  a  member  of  acknowledged  schol- 
arship and  educational  experience  from  among 
the  learned  men  of  the  State. 


This  change  will  serve  to  bring  to  the  work 
in  hand  a  wider  range  of  selection,  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  favoritism,  and  release  the  princif^d 
of  the  school,  whose  students  are  under  exami- 
nation, from  the  embarrassment  of  voting  when 
so  many  elements  of  feeling  are  present  to  dis- 
turb his  judgment. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  wish  to  express 
our  thankful  appreciation  of  the  hearty  good- 
will and  cooperation  of  all  the  superintendents 
of  the  State,  and  to  ask  for  them  and  the  teach- 
ers under  them  the  continued  sympathy  and 
support  of  all  good  citizens  througnout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

£.  £.  HiGBEE, 

Supt,  Pub.  Instruction, 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL 
DOCUMENTS. 


Blank  receipts  will  be  mailed  this  month  to 
be  used  by  Superintendents  in  acknowledging, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  documents  received  by 
them  from  the  Department  of  P«blic  Instruc- 
tion during  the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  heavy  shipment 
of  teachers*  monthly  report-books  at  this  time, 
on  account  of  not  having  room  to  store  them, 
and  therefore  a  sufficient  number  were  shipped 
to  supply  nearly  all  the  public  schools  in  the 
Commonwealth,  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

Also,  as  many  school  laws  were  shipped  as 
there  are  school  directors,  and  no  more  can  be 
promised  for  three  years,  when,  according  to 
law,  another  edition  will  be  published.  And, 
inasmuch  as  other  directors  will  take  their 
places  in  the  school  boards  next  year  and  the 
year  after,  the  present  supply  of  laws  should  be 
economized  and  distributed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage: for  it  will  be  remembered  that  only 
twenty  thousand  ^20,000)  laws  are  allowed  to  be 
pubfished  every  tnree  years,  and  that  there  are 
more  than  that  number  of  different  directors 
who  serve  in  school  boards  during  the  same 
time,  beside  numerous  teachers  who  should  re- 
ceive and  study  the  school  laws. 

The  number  of  school  reports  allowed  by  the 
law  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  distribution  is  less  than  the  number  of 
school  directors,  without  counting  the  many 
teachers  who  should  receive  them,  and  the  full- 
est possible  distribution  has  been  made  by  ship- 
ping five  for  each  school  district  excepting  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
having  more  directors  and  teachers  than  rural 
districts,  received  a  correspondingly  larger  num- 
ber of  reports. 

All  the  documents  were  shipped  by  Wm.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  according  to 
our  annual  contra(:t  with  the  State,  which  was 
let  last  June,  and  to  him  all  communications  in 
regard  to  unpaid  freight  should  be  addressed, 
and  not  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  whom  only  the  before-mentioned  re- 
ceipts are  to  be  addressed  when  they  have  been 
properly  filled  and  signed  by  the  respective  su- 
perintendents. 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


No. 


3353 

3354 

3355 

3356 

3357 

3358 

3359 

3360  X 

3361 

3362 

3363 

3364 

3365 

3366 

3367 

336« 

3369 

3370 

3371 

3372 

3373 

3374 

3375 


NAME. 


Mary  U.  Wilson  .  .  . 
Wm.  H.  Bradley .  .    . 

E.  J.  Breslin 

Michael  Mellody  .  .  . 
Jennie  Sassaman  .  .  . 
Walter  Shipman  .    .    . 

E.  E.  White 

.  C.  Trainer 

Andrew  J.  Evans  .  .  , 
Alice  McDonald  .  .  . 
Kate  L.  Malone  .  .  . 
W.  B.  Rocky  .  .  .  . 
H.  Lenich  Meyer .  .  . 
H.H.  Seltzer.  .  .  . 
Stanley  A.  Drake.  .  . 
Hannah  Montgomery  . 
Wm.  W.  Rupert  *  . 
Albert  R.  Place  .  .  . 
Samuel  W.  Shaw  .  . 
Ella  R.  Hughs  .  .  .  . 
H.  G.  McElhany  .  .  . 
Wm.  P.  Eckels.  .  .  . 
W.  E.  Rice 


COUNTY. 


Jefferson. 
Northumberland. 


Butler. 
Potter. 
Allegheny. 
NorUiumberland . 
Clinton. 
Lebanon. 
i< 

Crawford. 
Union. 

Montgomery, 
if 

Westmoreland. 
<f 

Venango. 
McKean. 
Warren. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver. — Supt.  Briggs :  I  began  my  regular  visi- 
tations this  month,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  but 
two  schools  per  day.  I  have  had  more  satisfaction, 
and,  I  believe,  have  done  better  work  than  during 
the  same  time  last  year  when  attempting  to  visit  three 
and  four  schools  daily.  The  average  time  spent  in 
each  school  is  2|^  hours. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna :  The  schools  are,  on  an 
average,  doing  fairly.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  very 
inexperienced  ,  and,  of  course,  much  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  The  Pennsyhauia  School  Jourual 
IS  very  satisfactory  to  all  directors  who  are  taking  it. 
Director  Zimm^rs,  of  Bedford  district,  who  was  in- 
duced to  subscribe  for  it  by  the  County  Superintend- 
ent remarked  a  few  days  ago :  "  It  is  most  excellent. 
I  would  not  now  do  without  it  for  ten  dollars  a  year. 
I  see  so  much  in  it  that  interests  me." 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  Nine  local  institutes  will  be 
held  by  the  Superintendent  during  the  present  term. 
Greenwich  and  Albany  each  erected  a  first-class 
•chool  building,  properly  furnished;  Windsor  and 
Upper  Bern  each  two.  Upper  Bern  has  twelve 
idiools  and  twenty-four  teachers.  Tulpehocken  has 
five  graded  schools. 

Butler. — Supt.  Murtland :  In  the  districts  visited 
fewer  children  cf  school  age  are  reported  out  of 
fchool  than  last  year.  We  licensed  a  few  more  teach- 
ers than  are  required  to  fill  the  schools,  but  a  few  dis- 
tricts have  had  trouble  in  getting  a  full  supply  of 
t^^ers. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Strayer:  Some  of  our  schools 
were  a  little  later  than  usual  in  opening.  Our 
country  schools  are  never  well  attended  until  after 
the  fall  work  is  done.  I  have  prepared  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  ungraded  schools,  which  I  desire 
our  teachers  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible.  We 
need  more  system  and  uniformity  in  every  depart- 
ment relating  to  the  work  of  teachers  and  directors. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Balliet:  Teachers  are  scarce. 
Salaries  in  some  districts  are  too  low  to  command 
good  talent    A  very  interesting  meeting  of  all  the 


principals  of  our  High  Schools  was  held  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  Oct.  7th.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the 
discussion  of  educational  work  pertaining  strictly  to 
graded  schools.  Our  High  Schools  are  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  superior  culture  and  ability.  Some  of 
them  deserve  higher  salaries. 

Centre.— Supt.  Wolf:  The  friends  of  the  State 
College  are  expecting  good  results  from  President 
Atherton's  administration;  the  beginning  promises 
well,  and  we  trust  the  institution  may  accomplish, 
under  his  direction,  the  end  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

Chester. — Supt.  Harvey :  West  Marlborough  has 
just  finished  a  first-class  school-house  at  Doe  Run ; 
WiJlace  at  Glendale;  West  Brandy  wine  at  Lafay- 
ette ;  and  Pocopson  at  Darlington's.  These  have  all 
been  furnished  with  excellent  patent  desks,  and  the 
grounds  have  been  planted  with  shade  trees.  West 
Town  is  now  building  a  fine  two-story  house  at 
Plftasant  Grove.  A  local  institute  will  be  held  in 
Unionville,  December  21st.  Others  will  be  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  as  desired  by  directors 
and  patrons.  Only  four  of  our  seventy  districts  now 
keep  their  schools  open  so  short  a  time  as  six  months. 
About  ninety  will  be  open  from  nine  to  ten  months ; 
293  eight  months  and  upwards.  This,  with  the  in- 
crease of  salary  (an  average  of  some  I3.00  per 
month)  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  great  credit  to  our  di- 
rectors. Of  the  170  schools  visited  this  fall,  nearly 
one-half  are  taught  by  first-class  teachers.  We  have 
had  but  one  failure.  Forty-seven  of  these  schools 
are  taught  by  teachers  who  receive  $40  per  month 
and  upwards.  To  all  districts  paying  ^45  per  month 
I  will  guarantee  most  excellent  teachers,  and  to  all 
paying  %^  quite  good  teachers. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown :  District  institutes 
have  been  organized  in  several  places  and  are 
meeting  with  good  success.  The  Board  of  DuBois 
borough  have  applied  to  court  for  the  right  to  issue 
bonds  in  order  to  erect  a  ^,000  school  building  next 
summer. 

Erie. — Supt.  Twining :  The  county  institute  held 
at  Union  City  was  decidedly  the  largest,  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  ever  held  in  the  county,  if  we 
may  take  the  opinion  expressed  by  every  one  in  at- 
tendance. Deputy  Superintendent  Houck  was  with 
us,  and  made  a  favorable  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  teachers,  and  all  who  heard  him.  He  was  unan- 
imously requested  to  come  back  next  year.  Super- 
intendents Carroll,  of  Oil  City,  and  Streeter,  of  Titus- 
ville,  were  well  received,  and  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Institute ;  also  Supt.  Jones,  of  Erie,  was 
on  hand  toiielp  forward  the  good  work. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Disert:  The  County  Institute 
was  the  leading  educational  event  of  the  month.  A 
greater  number  of  teachers  and  citizens  were  present 
than  at  any  former  Institute.  A  deep  interest  was 
manifested  from  the  opening  to  the  close.  We  re- 
ceived valuable  assistence  from  Dr.  Higbee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sessions. 

Huntingdon. — ^Supt.  Baker :  All  teachers  apply- 
ing for  certificates  have  subscribed  to  the  following  ex- 
pression of  professional  zeal :  "  As  an  expression  of 
my  professional  zeal  as  a  teacher,  I  voluntarily  agree 
and  promise,  as  long  as  I  continue  to  engage  in 
teaching,  to  attend  (full  time)  at  least  one  County 
Institute  during  each  term  I  am  teaching,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  circum- 
stances ;  to  continue  to  study,  regularly  read  educa- 
tional literature,  and  employ  all  the  means  of  im- 
provement reasonably  within  my  reach ;  and  to  do 
all  in  my  power,  and  heartily  co6perate  with  the 
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Superintendent  in  all  his  efforts  and  measures,  to  build 
up  the  profession  of  teaching  and  advance  the  cause 
of  education."  I  regard  this  as  a  very  healthy  sen- 
timent to  come  universally  from  our  teachers,  and 
feel  highly  gratified  at  this  unanimous  expression  of 
our  applicants, — proud  of  the  spirit  thus  manifested. 
And  now,  with  this  assurance  of  continued  study  and 
application,  and  hearty  cooperation,  we  confidently 
look  forward  to  grand  results  in  the  active  work. 

Johnstown  Boro.— Supt.  Johnston :  In  the  past 
month  we  have  had  the  best  attendance  in  the  history 
of  our  schools.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was 
90.  Of  the  1436  pupils  enrolled,  590  did  not  miss  a 
single  session.  The  attendance,  has  increased  re- 
markably in  the  past  year.  Recognizing  the  neces- 
sity of  good  attendance  for  success  in  our  work,  our 
teachers  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  it.  I  may 
add  that,  just  as  we  should  expect,  we  see  better 
work  in  the  same  degree  that  the  attendance  has  im- 
proved. 

Luzerne.— Supt.  Coughlin :  West  Pittston  is  build- 
ing a  very  fine  school-house.  Newport  township  has 
just  completed  an  excellent  two-story  frame  building 
m  the  village  of  Alden.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  education  on  the  27th  inst.  The  directors 
of  White  Haven  have  made  some  very  fine  improve- 
ments about  their  school  building;  they  expended 
nearly  I2000  in  improving  the  grounds  and  surround- 
ing them  with  a  neat  iron  fence.  Nanticoke  borough 
is  setting  a  good  example  in  the  improvements  in 
their  school  grounds  and  out-buildings,  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  those  who  have  these  matters  in 
charge. 

McKean.— Supt.  Campbell:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  November.  So  far  as  the  teachers 
are  concerned  it  was  in  every  way  a  success, — punc- 
tuality, regular  attendance,  and  enthusiasm  being  a 
marked  feature  of  every  session.  The  citizens  of 
both  county  and  town  paid  very  little  attention  to  it, 
not  generally  attending  the  evening  lectures,  all  of 
which  were  well  worth  the  patronage  of  the  entire 
community,  two  of  them  being  delivered  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  lecturers  of  our  State.  During  this 
month  Bradford  township  and  Keating  have  each 
completed  a  fine  new  house,  supplying  them  with 
new  patent  furniture. 

Mifflin.— Supt.  McClenahan :  The  schools  seem 
to  be  doing  well.  We  have  a  number  of  teachers  this 
year  who  have  never  taught  and  have  had  no  advan- 
tages of  Normal  training.  Of  course,  we  cannot  look 
for  very  fruitful  results  from  such.  The  best  they 
can  do  is  to  assign  and  hear  lessons  from  the  book — 
nothing  beyond  that.  The  children  parrot  the  words. 
That  kind  of  keeping  school  suits  some  parents  very 
well ;  the  children  get  through  the  books  fast,  and  their 
progress  is  measured  by  the  number  of  leaves  turned. 
True  progress  is  estimated  by  results,  not  by  pages. 
The  Institute  passed  off  pleasantly.  The  instruction 
was  exceilent  and  practical.  The  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm awakened  were  such  that  many  of  the  teachers 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  Institute  could  continue 
another  week.  All  felt  that  they  had  received  a  new 
impulse,  a  new  acquisition  of  intellectual  strength, 
and  would  return  to  their  school-rooms  prepared  to 
do  better  work.  I  can  say  then,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  so  far  as  concerns  the  attendance,  the  inter- 
est, and  the  instruction,  our  Institute  was  a  gratifying 
success.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  equally  successful,  so  far  as  our  schools 
are  concerned.  If  better  results  arc  found  there — 
better  work — then  it  may  be  considered  a  success  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.    One  very  encouraging 


feature  is  that  these  Institutes  are  becoming  more  and 
more  appreciated  by  the  masses,  and  the  attendance 
and  interest  are  on  the  increase.  Teachers  realize 
|hat  they  cannot  get  the  same  amount  of  instruction 
in  the  same  time  and  at  so  little  cost  anywhere  else. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  local  institutes 
throughout  the  county.  Teachers  are  taking  hold  of 
them  with  more  zeal  than  ever  before. 

Montour. — Supt  Derr :  All  our  schools  arc  now 
in  operation.  I  have  visited  all  except  four,  and  find 
tne  most  of  them  in  good  working  onier.  Four  new 
school-houses  have  t^en  built  this  year — one  in  Dan- 
ville, one  in  Valley  township,  and  two  in  Maybeny 
township. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Werner:  The  schools  of 
Bethlehem  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Principal 
Desch  is  a  good  worker,  and  gives  instruction  to  the 
teachers  in  a  practical  manner  during  his  visits.  In 
visiting  the  schools  of  South  Bethlehem,  we  also  found 
faithful  teachers.  The  high  school  under  Prof.  House- 
keeper, is  doing  solid  work.  This  borough  has  eigh- 
teen schools,  and  needs  two  more.  Our  County 
Institute  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  teachers 
are  encouraged  in  their  work,  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  improve.  A  new 
school  house  has  recently  been  completed  in  South 
Easton.  It  has  a  beautiful  location,  and  is  well 
planned  and  neatly  constructed.  The  entire  cost  is 
^17,500.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  reflects 
the  wisdom,  enterprise,  and  progressive  spirit  of  the 
School  Board  under  whose  supervision  it  was  built. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Wolverton :  I  am  sui« 
of  good  work  being  done  in  the  county  this  year. 
Evidence  of  earnestness  and  interest  has  been  appar- 
ent wherever  I  have  been.  Good  apparatus  has  gone 
into  Cool  and  Mt.  Carmel  towndiips.  The  year 
promises  well. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger:  All  the  schools  visited 
this  month  are  marked  by  a  greater  earnestness  in 
the  work  than  last  year.  Public  opinion  is  aiding  us 
in  our  work,  and  it  is  a  strong  factor.  Our  last  year's 
system  of  monthly  examinations  is  being  sJmost 
universally  adopted,  and  the  effects  thereof  are  seen, 
not  only  in  the  schools  but  out  of  them,  as  the  public 
are  able  to  read  an  account  of  our  schools  in  the 
papers  every  month. 

Venango. — Supt.  Prather :  In  Sugar  Creek  town- 
ship there  is  a  fine  new  school-house  in  the  White 
Temple  sub-district.  Sandy  Creek  has  re-furnished 
its  buildings  with  good  patent  desks. 

Wyoming. — Supt.  Prevost:  The  directors  am 
manifesting  more  interest  in  the  examinations.  In 
Monroe  four  of  them  spent  the  day.  Monroe  is  go* 
ing  to  be  the  "  banner  "  township  in  the  county,  with 
its  houses  and  ap]>aratus.  It  has  nearly  all  new 
buildings,  furnished  with  the  improved  style  of  fur- 
niture ;  and  now  slate  blackboards  are  being  placed 
across  the  entire  width  of  each  house.  Tunkhan- 
nock  Independent  District  has  taken  a  much  needed 
step  in  dividing  its  school  into  two  departments. 
The  winter  schools  nearly  all  began  work  in  No- 
vember, although  in  some  cases  there  was  lack*  of 
teachers. 

Chester  City. — Supt.  Foster:  A  new  school 
building  has  just  been  completed,  containing  a  prim- 
ary room  capable  of  seating  fifty  pupils.  The  second 
floor  contains  the  Superintendent's  oflice  and  Direct- 
ors' room,  which  are  very  conveniently  arranged  and 
comfortably  furnished.  The  cost  of  building  and 
furnishing  will  be  about  $3250.  Upon  the  front  of 
the  building  is  a  tablet  inscribed  <<  Joseph  Hoskins 
School."    The  land  on  which  the  three  school-houses 
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at  the  corner  of  5th  and  Welsh  streets  now  stand  was 
donated  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  new  building  is  now  named. 

Mahanoy  City. — Supt.  Balentine:  The  School 
Board  has  furnished  the  High  School  a  set  of  physio- 
logical charts. 

McKeesport. — Supt.  Newlin:  I  feel  that  our 
teachers  are  doing  better  work  this  year  than  ever 
before.  More  of  them  read  works  on  teaching,  and 
more  take  educational  journals  than  ever  before. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  but 
are  constantly  inquiring  after  better  ways. 

NORRISTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals :  Our  schools  were 
closed  during  Institute  week,  and  all  our  teachers 
were  in  constant  attendance  at  the  meetings.  There 
was  also  an  exhibition  of  school  work  by  our  pupils, 
drawing,  solutions  of  problems,  crayon  and  pencil 
drawings,  models  of  parsing  and  analysis,  etc.  The 
rooms  were  visited  by  a  number  of  teachers  and  citi- 
zens, all  of  whom  seemed  to  be  much  gratified  by 
the  exhibit.  The  Reference  Library  started  two 
years'  ago,  by  an  entertainment  given  by  the  High 
School  pupils,  already  contains  several  valuable 
works  of  reference.  On  Thursday  evening,  Nov. 
50th,  the  third  entertainment  was  given.  The  room 
was  filled  with  an  appreciative  audience,  all  seeming 
well  pleased  with  the  evening's  exercises.  The  sum 
realized  will  procure  a  number  of  works  for  the 
library. 

Oil  City. — Supt.  Carroll:  Some  kindergarten 
work  has  been  introduced  in  the  first  and  second 
years.  Our  experience  in  this  direction  has  proved 
a  success.  We  have  in  use  the  blocks,  clay  mould- 
ing, and  worsted  work  on  cardboard. 

Ph(ENIXVILLE. — Supt.  Leister:  All  our  teachers 
Intended  the  County  Institute  at  West  Chester.  The 
instruction  there  imparted  was  more  practical  than 
usual.  Our  teachers  also  spent  two  days  in  visiting 
the  girls*  Normal  school,  Phikdelphia,  Geo.  W.  Fet- 
ter principal.  We  were  all  highly  pleased  with  our 
visit.  I  never  saw  a  school  that  seemed  to  me  nearer 
perfection  in  all  its  operations  than  this.  Philadel- 
phians  may  feel  justly  proud  of  the  building,  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  of  its  results. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel:  Ihe  work  of  our 
tdiools  is  slowly  improving.  Our  teachers  and  pupils 
are  interested  and  enthusiastic,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  fairly  entered  upon  a 
year  of  thorough  work  and  progress.  The  schools 
in  which  geography  is  taught  have  been  furnished 
with  globes  and  moulding  boards ;  and  for  our  pri- 
mary grades,  numeral  frames  and  a  number  of  tables 
have  been  procured.  We  are  making  special  efforts 
to  increase  our  percentage  of  attendance  and  punc- 
tuality, and  have  made  a  marked  improvement  this 
month. 

Shenandoah. — Supt.  Bartch:  Evening  schools 
were  opened  November  20th,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  boys.    They  are  well  attended. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnsop:  The  School  Board  of 
Lewisburg  have  revised  the  course  of  study  in  the 

Elded  schools.  Drawing  and  Language  Lessons 
ve  been  introduced.  Appleton's  Charts  for  Pri- 
mary Classes  have  been  adopted,  and  are  now  in  use 
in  the  schools  of  Kelly  township.  A  commodious 
school  house  has  been  erected  in  New  Columbia, 
White  Deer  township,  and  furnished  with  first-class 
desks.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  schoois  are 
in  good  working  condition. 

Warren. — Supt.  Arird :  Quite  a  number  of  our 
best  teachers  have  gone  into  other  business  because  it 
pays  better.    The  new  school  houSe  just  completed 


in  Watson  is  first  class.  The  two-story  building  in 
Kinzua  is  nearly  completed.  Brokenstraw  township 
is  building  a  good  house  in  one  district,  and  putting 
an  addition  to  the  building  in  Irvington. 

Williamsport. — Supt.  Transeau:  During  the 
past  month  I  spent  my  entire  time  in  examining  the 
primary  schools,  of  which  we  have  thirty-one.  The 
work  done  by  our  teachers  is  eminently  satisfactory ; 
and,  as  there  are  fewer  changes  among  the  primary 
teachers  than  formerly,  the  experience  gained  in  this 
kind  of  work  begins  to  show  lor  itself. 

York  Boro. — Supt.  Shelley :  During  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  month  I  called  together  into  one  large 
room  the  various  divisions  of  each  grade,  taking  one 
division  each  afternoon.  The  object  was  to  stimulate 
to  greater  diligence  in  certain  studies.  The  result, 
we  believe,  will  be  beneficial.  The  good  results  of 
our  magazine,  "  Reading  for  the  Schools,"  are 
already  evident.  All  are  taking  more  interest  in  the 
subject  of  reading. 

Industrial  Exhibition  by  a  School. — The  sec- 
ond industrial  exhibition  of  the  Buckingham  Friends' 
school.  Miss  Lizzie  Lloyd  teacher,  author  of  '*  Lit- 
erature for  Little  Folks,"  was  held  at  Lahaska, 
Oct.  28,  1882.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  different  articles  on  exhibition,  consisting 
of  manufactured  articles,  plain  and  fancy  sew- 
ing, bread  and  cakes,  agricultural  products  and 
poultry;  specimens  in  penmanship  and  free-hand 
drawing  and  original  designs  were  also  exhibited  by 
most  of  the  pupils.  The  principal  object  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  home  industry,  so  that  parents  need  nut 
complain  that  school  education  unfits  the  children  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life.  No  instruction  of  an 
industrial  character  was  given  at  school,  except  that 
about  six  weeks  before  the  exhibition  each  girl  pro- 
cured a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  muslin,  upon  which  she 
made  successively  a  plain  seam,  stitched  seam,  over- 
seam,  and  hem.  The  sewing  was  done  at  home  and 
inspected  at  school.  The  boys  at  the  same  time 
made  a  few  simple  articles  with  their  jack  knives. 
Industrial  essays,  telling  how  to  do  things,  were  also 
written  as  composition  exercises.  The  pupils  com- 
peting ranged  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Among  the  most  creditable  exhibits  were  well  made 
brooms,  iron  husking  pegs,  tidies  of  various  kinds, 
aprons,  knit  mittens,  collections  of  butterflies  and 
minerals,  neatly-dressed  dolls,  a  patch-work  quilt, 
natural  and  artificial  flowers,  etc.  There  were  also 
chickens,  ducks,  pigeons,  doves,  a  rabbit,  and  a  cat, 
raised  and  cared  for  by  the  exhibitors.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  the  school  house,  At  three  o'clock 
the  pupils  and  spectators  repaired  to  the  meeting- 
house, where,  after  some  appropriate  literary  exer- 
cises by  the  school,  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris,  superintendent 
of  the  Friends'  Schools,  spoke  very  acceptably  upon 
'*  Education  among  Friends,"  urging  the  necessity  of 
making  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  meeting 
just  as  good  as  they  can  possibly  be  made.  The 
Friends  assembled  then  returned  to  the  school  house, 
and  soon  bought  the  cakes,  candy,  apples  and  chest- 
nuts, with  which  the  children  had  supplied  the  re- 
freshment table.  After  inspection  by  competent  com- 
mittees the  prizes  for  the  best  general  display  were 
awarded  as  follows :  A  work  basket  to  Ruth  Lippin- 
cott  and  a  pocket  knife  to  G.  Thompson  Ellis.  Di- 
plomas of  nonor  and  cards  of  merit  were  awarded  to 
other  exhibitors  for  whatever  was  best  or  very  good 
of  its  kind.  The  net  proceeds  will  be  suflScient  to 
buy  a  microscope  for  the  school. — Dqylestown  InUl- 
K^encer, 
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Musical  He&editt. — ^Heredity  shows  itself  more 
markedly,  it  would  seem,  in  the  arts  than  in  the 
sciences.  Taking  music  we  find  some  remaikable 
instances.  The  Bach  family,  which  took  its  rise  about 
1550  and  became  extinct  in  1800,  presents  an  un- 
broken series  of  musicians  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
The  head  uf  the  family  was  a  baker  of  Presburg,  his 
two  sons  were  the  first  who  were  musicians  by  profes- 
sion. Their  descendants  '*  overran  Thuringia,  Sax- 
ony, and  Franconia,"  says  Papillon.  "They  were 
all  organists,  church  singers,  or  what  is  called  in 


Germany,  'city  musicians.'  When  they  became  tfx> 
nimierous  to  live  all  together,  and  the  members  of 
this  family  were  scattered  abroad,  tliey  resolved  to 
meet  once  a  year,  on  a  stated  day,  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  a  sort  of  patriarchal  bond  of  union.  This 
custom  was  kept  up  until  nearly  the  middle  of  ths 
eighteenth  century,  and  oftentimes  more  than  a  100 
persons  bearing  the  name  of  Bach — men,  women, 
and  children — were  to  be  seen  assembled.  In  the 
family  are  reckoned  twenty-nine  eminent  musician^, 
and  twenty-eight  of  a  lower  grade."  Rossini^s  family 


SPEAK  GENTLY. 


Walu^cb.    Batss. 
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1.  Speak  gen  -  tly — it    is     bet-ter      far         To      rule    by   love    than    fear;  Speak 

2.  Speak  gen-  tly     to  the  young— for  they       Will    have     e-  nough  to      bear;         Pass 

3.  Speak  gen-  tly     to  the    err-ing,  know      They  must  have  toiled  in      vain;  Per- 
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gen -tly — let  no  harsh  word  mar  The  geodwe  may  do  here, 
through  this  life  as  best  they  may,  'Tis  full  of  anx  -  ious  care, 
chance  unkindness  made  them  so;      Oh,    win  them  back     a  -  gain. 


Speak  gen -tly  to  the 
Speak  gen -tly  to  the 
Speak  gen  -  tly ,'  tis    a 
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lit  -  tie  child  I    Its  love  be  sure         to     gain ;  Teach  it      in    ac-cents  soft  and  mild, 

ajg  •  ed  one.  Grieve  not  the  care  -  worn  heart,  "Whose  sands  of  life  are  near-  ly^    run ;     Let 

lit-  tie  thing  Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well;    The  good,  th%  joy,  that    it  may  bring,    £- 
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may  not  long  re- main,  Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild,  It  may  not  long  re-main, 
such  in  peace  de-part,  Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run,  Let  such  in  peace  de-part, 
ter  -  ni-ty     shall  tell,      The    good,  the  joy,  that  it  may  bring,  E    -    ter  -  ni  -  ty  shall  tell. 
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often  played  music  at  fairs;  Beethoven's  father  and 

Sandfather  were  musicians;  Mozart's  father  was 
ipdlmebter  to  the  Bishop  of  Saltzburg. — Comhill. 
It  is  night  now,  and  here  is  home.  Gathered 
under  the  quiet  roof,  elders  and  children  lie,  alike 
at  rest.  In  the  midsf  of  a  great  calm  the  stars  look 
out  from  the  heavens.  The  silence  is  peopled  with 
the  past — ^sorrowful  remorse  for  sins  and  short-com- 
ings, memories  of  passionate  jo^s  and  griefs  rise 
•nt  of  their  graves,  both  now  alike  calm  and  sad. 


Eyes,  as  I  shut  mine,  look  at  me  that  have  Ion?  since 
ceased  to  shine.  The  town  and  the  fair  landscape 
sleep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed  under  the  Autumn 
mist.  Twinkling  among  the  houses,  a  light  keeps 
watch  here  and  there,  in  what  may  be  a  sick  chan^ 
ber  or  two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  in  the  silent  aif. 
Here  is  night  and  rest.  An  awful  sense  of  thanks 
makes  the  heart  swell  and  the  head  bow,  as  I  pass 
to  my  room  through  the  sleeping  house,  and  fed  as 
though  a  hushed  blessing  were  upon  it. —  Thackeray, 
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The  twelfth  year  of  this  magazine — the  first  under  the  new  name,  and  the  most  success- 
ful in  its  history,  closed  with  the  October  number.  The  circulation  has  shown  a  large 
gain  over  that  of  the  preceding  season,  and  The  CENTURY  begins  its  thirteenth  year 
with  an  edition  of 
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A  Neiw  Novel  by  W,  D.  HoiW'eUSy  to  succeed  this  author's  "  Modem 
Instance."     It  will  be  an  mternational  story,  entitled  "A  Sea  Change." 

Life  in  tlie  Tblrteen  Colonleis^  by  Edward  Bssleston,  — the 
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as  "The  Beginning  of  a  Nation,"  *'  Social  Life  in  the  Colonies,*'  etc.,  the  whole  forming 
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accuracy  of  illustrations. 

A  Novelette  of  mnlns  Ufe,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  entitled 
"The  Led-Horse  Claim,"  to  be  illustrated  by  the  author. 

Tbe  Point  of  View,  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  a  series  of  eight  letters 
from  imaginary  persons  of  various  nationalities,  criticising  America,  its  people,  society, 
manners,  railroads,  etc. 

Tbe /Christian  Lea^e  of  Connecticut,  by  the  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden.  An  account  of  practical  co-operation  in  Christian  work,  showing  how  a  league 
was  formed  in  a  small  town  in  Connecticut,  what  kinds  of  work  it  attempted,  and  how  it 
spread  throughout  the  whole  State. 

Rudder  Grange  Abroad,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  a  continuation  of  the 
droll  '*  Rudder  Grange  *'  stories,  the  scene  being  now  in  Europe. 

Tbe.  New  Bra  In  American  House-Bulldlng,  a  series  of  four 
papers,  fully  illustrated,  devoted  to  (i)  City  Houses,  (2)  Country  Houses,  (3)  Churches, 
and  (4)  Public  Buildings. 

Tbe  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  by  Geo.  W.  Cable,  author  of  ''  Old  Creole 
Days,*'  etc. ;  a  fresh  and  graphic  narrative,  richly  illustrated. 

My  Adventures  In  2?unl,  by  Frank  H.  Gushing,  government  ethnologist,  an 
adopted  member  of  the  Zufii  tribe  of  Indians.     Illustrated. 

Illustrated  Papers  on  tbe  National  Capital,  including  ''The  Cap- 
itol,'' ''The  Supreme  Court,"  "  The  White  House,"  etc. 

Missions  of  Soutbem  C^allfomla,"  by  "  H.  H. ;"  three  or  four  papers 
of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character,  richly  illustrated. 
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Further  work  is  expected  from  E.  C.  Stedman,  Thomas  Hughes,  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
("Uncle  RemusV"  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  John  Burroughs,  E.  V.  Smalley,  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  and  a  long  list  of  others.  Entertaining  short  stories  and  novellettes  will  be 
among  the  leading  features  of  The  Century,  as  heretofore,  and  the  magazine  will  con- 
tinue its  advance  m  general  excellence. 

The  subscription  price  is  ^4.00  a  year ;  35  cents  a  number.  Subscriptions  should  begin 
with  the  November  number,  and  to  enable  new  subscribers  to  commence  with  the  new 
series  under  The  Century  name,  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

A  year's  subscription  from  November,  1882,  and  the  twelve  numbers  of  the  past  year, 
unbound,  ;^6.oo.  A  subscription  and  the  twelve  back  numbers  bound  in  two  elegant 
volumes  with  gilt  top,  ^7.50.  
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A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Revised  edition  of  1881.  By  Albert 
Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     1 2mo,  half  leather,  $  i  .40. 

A  Geographical  Reader.     A  Collection 

of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  English  1  iterature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.    By  James  Johannot.     Cloth,  ^^1.25. 

An   Historical   Reader  for   the  Use   of 

Classes  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar  Schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore, 
Md.     i2mo,  cloth,  I1.25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers.  Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff.  Price,  Complete,  with  Patent  Support- 
er, ^10. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geographies.  Based 

on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Practical  Features. 


Appleton's     Elementary 

Small,  4to,  65  cents. 


Appleton's  Higher  Geography, 
4to,  ^1.50. 


Geography. — 
Large, 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  Practical  Writ- 
ing m  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  dozen,  1 1. 08;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Numbers,  per  dozen.  |i.o8;  Short  Course, 
Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  |i.o8;  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Numbers  per  dozen,  I1.44. 

The    Song    Wave      A    Collection    of 

Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  Instruction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.   80  cents.  ' 

Studies  in  Language.   A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  "Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language."  By  J. 
H.  Stickney.    25  cents. 


Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Fully  Revised 
and  corrected  to  1882.  Thirteen  Maps,  mount- 
ed in  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  $13.25 ; 
separately,  single,  maps,  90  cen^;  double,  $1.75; 
Key,  separately,  45  cents.  With  Appleton's 
Patent  Map  Supporter,  1 15.20. 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.  By  the 
late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL,D..  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
American  Revised  Edition,      $  1 .50. 

Die  Anna-Lise.      A   Popular  German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  German.  By 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  ofJTechnol- 
ogy.    ^i.    Text  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Language  Self-Taught.     A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adapt- 
ed for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Tourists. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.     $2;  with  charts,  $2.50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French. 
Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  French  and  German  in  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  author  of  a  complete  series  of  French 
Text-books,    ^i.io. 

The  Modem  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light-Line  Phonography.  Being  a 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
fect. Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  best  Pho- 
netic Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  Sate  Stenographic 
Association,  etc.    f  1.25. 

L.  L.  L.;  or,  Fifty  Law  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  Technical  Points  of  Business 
Law.  By  Arthtir  B.  Qark,  Principal  B.  and  S. 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    ^1.25. 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 

of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Virgil- 
ian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    I1.50. 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 
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Johnston's  Series  of  Large  School  Maps. 

Most  Complete,  Handsome  and  Substantial  School  Maps  ever  Published. 

Latest  and  Best. 

THIS  WELL-KNOWN  SERIES  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES: 

From  the  great  demand,  they  are  eonstaatly  at  TpxmtM,  and  no  map  is  ever  printed  without  being  tllorousfblT'  x^ 

"VimmA.       They  axe  new  and  authentic,  showing  tbe  latest  GeM^phical  Discoveries  and  Political  Changes  in  every  part  of  the 

wtnid.        The  maps  are  printed  bv  Btaazil,  in  pennanent  Oil  colors.        The  whole  Series  is  one  unifona  and  convcn- 

ieot  die— namely.  60aB42  ixxcnas.        Designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book  on  Geography.        Names  are  all 
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engraved  in  plain  HoaMin  letters, 
wmch  means  lines 


icoaMaii«tters.  xvo  "xmy"  requir^a.  ine  maps  are  aii  engraved  on  woppor  f  iat«S,  bv 
and  letteis  are  shown  with  greater  beauty  and  distinctness  than  in  any  other  way.  They  are  handsomely  cof- 
1  Nations,  haveheav^  clotn  backfl.  are  mounted  on^Uors,  and  vaxninned.  
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COMMON  SCHOOL  SET,  (Hemisphezes,  United  States,  and  Europe),  $13.50,  COMPLETE  SET,  Seven  Maps.  $30.00. 

J.  L.  SMITH,  Map  Pnblislier  and  Manufhcturer, 

Maps,  Atlases  and  Olobes*  Spring  Map  BoUers.  Walnut  Map  Cases. 

27   Sonth  Sixth    Street,  FhUadelphla. 


Teachen^  Students^  Parents^  Professional  Men  and  every  one  who  reads,  or  mingles  in  society,  is  constant- 
ly meeting  with  allusions  to  subjects  on  which  he  needs  and  desires  further  information.  In  conversation,  in 
trade,  in,  professional  life,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  family,  questions  are  constantly  arising,  which  no  man,  well 
read  or  not,  can  always  satisfactorily  answer.    To  these  the 

^  ^M:ER.IC^IV  +  C  YOLOI>EX>  J^  ^ 
Will  be  Found  a  WeU-SeUcted  Library  in  Itself, 

It  is  prepared  by  the  ablest  writers  and  scholars  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  gives  in  an  accur- 
ate ane  practical  manner,  information  on  Art  and  Science  in  all  their  branches,  including  Mechanics,  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  Philosophy,  Chemistry, and  Physiology;  on  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures; 
on  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology;  on  Biography  and  History,  Geography  and  Ethnology;  on  Political  Econo- 
my, the  Trades,  Inventions,  Politics,  the  Ihings  of  Common  Life,  and  General  Literature.  In  fact  anything 
of  interest  or  importance.  The  American  Cyclopedia  is  complete  in  Seventeen  Royal  Octavo  volumes  of  over 
800  pages  each,  and  is  illustrated  by  over  6,000  engravings  and  maps.  The  above  is  complete  and  ready  for 
delivery,  and  is  offered  on  exceedingly  liberal  terms.  Sold  by  subscription  only.  For  further  information, 
please  address  FRAPIK  F.  CUMMINGS, 

General  Agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

126  North  Duke  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Harrieon'e  Frencli  ^ntax. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX,  on  the  Basis  of  Edouard  Mitz- 
ner.  By  James  A.  Harrison,  Proiessor  of  Mod- 
em Languages  in  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Author  of  a  "  History  of  Spain,"  and  Editor  of 
Beowulf,  Selections  from  Heine,  etc.  1 2mo,  ^^2.50. 
"  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers." — Wil- 
liam D.  Whitney,  Ph.D.,  LL.D,,  Yale  College. 

Baldwln'n  HngfUeli  Uteratiire. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY 
CRITICISM.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Seminaries,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  Vol.  I. 
Poetry.  By  Prof.  James  Baldwin.    8vo,  I2.50. 

Baldwin's  Hngrllsli  Uteratiire. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY 
CRITICISM.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
Seminaries,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  Vol.  II, 
Prose.  Bv  Prof.  James  Baldwin.  8vo,  ^2.50. 
"A  Book  of  great  value."— iV.  E.  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

"  It  is  a  trustworthy,  intelligent  and  interesting 
guide  to  the  student." — Examiner,  N.  Y. 

"The  work  will  not  be  found  lacking  in  fidelity  and 
thoroughness." — The  Nation. 


Fenno's  Blocntlon* 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  ELOCUTION;  OR, 
How  TO  Read  and  Speak.  A  Series  of  Exer- 
cises for  Gesture,  Calisthenics,  and  the  Cultivation 
of  the  voice ;  and  a  Collection  of  nearly  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Literary  Gems  for  Reading  and 
Speaking.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By 
Frank  H.  Fenno,  of  the  National  School  of  Ora- 
tory.    i2mo,  cloth,  1 1. 25. 

"  I  have  never  met  with  any  other  work  on  the  sub- 
ject that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  genuine  useful- 
ness."—James  Hungerford,  Prof,  of  Elocution, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Rellj'9  Artist  and  Hlti  Mltitiloii. 

THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  MISSION.  A  Study 
in  iEsthetics.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  Rev.  William  M.  Reily,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Palatinate  Col- 
lege. 1 2mo,  cloth  extra,  ;^ 1. 50. 
"This  is  a    remarkably  clear,  well-written  little 

philosophy  of  art." — Public  Ledger. 

Knoflacli's  Oerman  lllairaal. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 
Especially  Adapted  for  Beginners  in  German.     By 

AUGUSTIN    KNOFLACH,    12  mO,  ^I.OO. 

'Particulars  and  Circulars  on  application. 


JOHN  £«  POTTER  &  CO.,  Pnblisliero,  PbUadelpbla. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    CHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  PRAgTISAL  FOR  BDSINESl 


,roo^s^s  Mev?  ||rit^meKes, 


B7  SDVrJLBH  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  df  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
117  TWO  COMPZiETS  AXTD  SIHTUICT  I 


BBOOKS'S  STANDARD  ICOBMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course "  comprising  a  Primary ^  Elementary ,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  I1.30. 

BROOKS^S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITOMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  I,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

Wp  Witm  tme  Times  ijv  si&Mt  ^siEricffM^ES* 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
^ew  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  tak« 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  cUl  progressiva 
teachers^  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brookg's  Elementarj  Algebra  and  Key*    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr«  Brooks's  Elementarj  Geometry  and  Mgonometry  and  Key*    Price  of  each,  ;^i.io. 

Dr,  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key*    Price  of  each,  ^^1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  llie  Fhilosophj  of  Arithmetiey  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers- 
Price,  ^^2.25. 

^McA  ITS^W  BOOK  029"  PHTSZCS.*^ 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  tho  Natural  Scieocet  and  Astronomy,  Lako  Forest  Universltyi  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  Beld  and  presenting  the  important  recentiy  discovered  facts  and  modem  theoriesit 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  vdth  freshness  and  clearness^ 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 

MOZfTC^M]&SY*8 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts.;  Intermediate,  1 8  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  %\,7Xx. 

♦5- Normal  Educational  Publications.^- 

FewflHitli'i  Fnvllik  Orammars,  Westlake*i  Common  Sohool  LIteratare,  Westlake'i  How  to  Write  Letten,  Lleytf^ 
w.x — . —  -._  ».^^  p^j,^^  ViW%  School-Room  Soan,  laitltate  Sonn  and  Initlt^"    '''      ~    "" 

..„ Text  Books  on  the  Conititatlon,  Petenon'i  Familiar  Selenee.  I 

Celebrated  Omtline  lUps,  etc.    Lyte'i  Praetieal  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 


Shenpard'i  Text  Books  on  the  Constitntlon,  Peterson's  Familiar  Selenee.  Peiton's 
Celebrated  Ontline  lUps,  etc.    Lyte's  Praetieal  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Oircxilars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Pnblisliei^  630  MARKET  ST,  PHIUDELPM 


HOJ^Uyjk^^iT  I>3aESE]?CTS. 


For  the  best  Holiday  Present,  buy  the  High- Armed  Light- Running 

Pavis  Yertical-f  eed  Sewing  ]VIachine, 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Being  composed  of  the  fewest  parts  assures  the  greatest  durability.     It  docs  a  wider  range  of  work  without 
basting  than  any  other  machine. 

IT  HAS  NO  COGS,  NO  FEED  TEETH,  NO  ANNOYANCES, 

and  the  Ladies  who  have  it  say  it  is  a  never-failing  Machine. 
Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

ITo.  307  IT.  QUSBN  ST.,  I<A1TCASTBH,  FA. 

SubscHptions  to  The  FenxiBylvania  School  Journal  begin 
quarterly  with  Issues  for  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

The  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  Twelve  Numbers  is 
equal  to  at  least  Three  ordinary  books  of  Four  Hundred  Fages  each 
— a  single  column  containing  more  matter  than  a  full  page  of  the 
aa^erage  book. 

Co*  Snpt*  Jolin  H*  Stepliens^  of  Blair  County,  says,  under  date  of  Dec.  9, 
1882:  '*I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Journal  for  twenty  (20)  years,  and  think  it  has 
never  been  better  than  during  the  current  volume." 


"Needed  Everywhere  i  Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 

30  MOTTOES  anpthe  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Teachers  think  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  pub- 
lished. They  are  on  the  finest,  extra-calendered  6-ply  Railroad 
(not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  The 
only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  are  printed  on 
BOTH  SIDES — thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two. 

49*Sent  postpaid,  securely  enveloped,  on  receipt  of  ^X.XO* 
or  by  express  when  several  sets  arc  desired  by  the  School  Offi- 
cers of  a  District,  at  $x.oo  per  set. 

J.  P.  McCaskej,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CORREOTTiME! 

If  you  wantthe  Best  Time  Keei>erfortho Money  th^t 
can  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  Worldf  get  the 

Lancaster  Watch 

Sold  bv  Jewelers  throughout  th"  United  States.  li« 
x6  grades  are  not  the  lowest  in  price  but  the  best  lur 
the  money.  All  Quick-Train  3^-plate  Movemeptn. 
Established  1874.  Ask  for  the  LANCASTER.  PA., 
QUICK.TRAJN  RAILROAD  WATCHES. 

O^  Samples  of  our  New  School  Aids  and  pretty 
^^  Reward  Cards,  12  cents. 

Phcenix  Pub.  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 


Western  Maryland  Railroad, 


Leave  Harrisburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  .   . 

Arrive  Shippensburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  . 

"      Chambersburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  . 


A.  M. 

.    .3:35 
•    -4:54 

A.  M. 

Leave  Shippensburg  W.  M.  R.  R.  .  .  .  6:45 
'*      Chambersburg 7:18 

Arrive  Waynesboro 7:55 

**      Hagerstown 8:55 

•*      Frederick  Junction 9:27 

**      Frederick 11:25 


.  10:09 


Westminster c   .   .   , 

Emory  Grove 10:51 

Hanover 12:38 

Gett^buig 1:25 

Baltimore xx:45 


A.   IC. 

xi:a5 

12:45 

1:05 

p.  M. 

p.  M. 

x:iS 

3;«> 

«:45 

3:50 

2:21 

4:30 

3:20 

5:30 

4:00 

4:50 

d 

7:3s 

6:50 

Leave  Baltimore 

"      Gettysburg 

"      Hanover 

**      Emory  Grove 

"      Westminster 

**      Frederick 

"      Frederick  Junction 

A.  M. 

"      Hagerstown 6:40 

"      Waynesboro 7:35 

Arrive  Chambersburg 

**      Shippensburg 

Leave  Chambersburg  C.  V.  R.  R. 

"      Shippensburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  .   .   .    9:19 
Arrive  Harrisburg  C.  V.  R.  R.    ...  11:00 


7:3s 
6:iS 

8:5s 


A.  M. 

7:50 
7:50 

8:52 
9:3s 
8:3s 
xo:aa 

xi:o5 
xa:o3 
13:43 
J:iS 
4:55 
5:21 
7:1s 


p.  M. 

4."oo 


5:33 
4:10 
6:15 

6:50 
7:55 
8:35 
9»5 


.  H,  GRI9liroi«D,  General  Ticket  Asrent,         j,  !!• 


11:30 
:00Dt  General  Blanasrer. 


AWARDED  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  AT  PENN'A  STATE  FAIR  AND  PITTSBURG  EXPOSITION,  1882. 

The  "PARAGON"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  1881. 
—  ■•■ 

THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  "Paraxon"  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  more  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  Its  Double -Tongraed,  Grrooved,  and  Grlue  Joints  on 
wood  work,  with  the  EzpaAding  Iron-^TSTedge  Dovetail  fastening,  Perfect 
ZSToiseleSB  Hinge,  which  will  so  continue,  Steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  scientific  construction,  and  the  Automatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  Fall  and  Clat^ 
ter,  annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
W^  Desks  with  Solid  Backs  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March,  1882). 


4J+N0  SCREWS  WORKING  OUT  ORJ^LATS  FALLING  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  4^ 

IKXRODIJCXIOK8  IK  PHKK8YI«VAKIA.— The  following  named  are  among  the  numeroua  intro- 
ductions of  The  Paraxon  Desk  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  rear  1881-1882 :  PHILADELPHIA,  BKADFOBD.  KRIV, 
PhanixTiHe,  Brlatol,  Kane,  Mansflold.  Hdirhestowii.  HaghenTille,  Marietta.  Union  ('Ity,  Greennbarg,  Mount  Pleaaaal^ 
fi.  Stroudiburg.  TitnsTllle,  Wellsboro,  Hellertown,  Ifewrj,  Blalrsrllle,  ShelReld,  Upper  Mount  Bethel,  Waahlnrton,  8L 
ClairtTllle,  Towanda.  GIrard,  ShepherdRt4>wn,  New  Binnold.  South  Oil  City,  MorrfsTille,  Bath.  Sharon,  Sweet  Talley, 
Cnster  Cltr,  Falls  City,  South  White  Hall,  OrienUl,  Ashler,  B!ockdale,  Honesdale,  Kndem,  Oak  Hill,  Rockland,  Tonnai- 
Tille,  Walker,  McKean,  Baueh  Gap,  Goplay,  Beeeh  Creek,  Harrlsburg ;   also  Garfield  Memorial  School,  Chicago,  Ullm^ 

If  notified  in  timet  w^  will  attend  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education  when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  h<night. 
We  also  furnish  at  Lowest  Market  Rates  All  School  Supplies ,  such  as  Blackboards ^  Maps^  Globes ^  etc,^  eU* 
For  detailed  description  and  prices  ^  see  our  Catalogue  y  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  euidress. 

For  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOEN  M.  SAUDEB,  Oor.  State  and  Third  Sts,  Earrisbnrg,  Fa., 
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MUTUAL  HELPFULNESS  OF  BEES  AND  FLOWERS. 


No.  8. 


FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE  :     CLOSING  LECTURE. 


WHATEVER  thoughts  each  one  of  you 
may  have  brought  to  the  lecture  to-day, 
I  want  you  to  throw  them  all  aside,  and 
fancy  yourself  to  be  in  a  pretty  country  gar- 
den on  a  hot  summer's  morning.  Perhaps 
you  have  been  walking,  or  reading,  or  play- 
ing, but  it  is  getting  too  hot  now  to  do  any- 
thing; and  so  you  have  chosen  the  shadiest 
nook  under  the  old  walnut-tree,  close  to  the 
flower-bed  on  the  lawn,  and  would  almost 
like  to  go  to  sleep  if  it  were  not  too  early  in 
the  day. 

As  you  lie  there  thinking  of  nothing  in 
particular,  except  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be 
idle  now  and  then,  you  notice  a  gentle  buz- 
zing close  to  you,  and  you  see  that  on  the 
flower-bed  close  by,  several  bees  are  working 
busily  among  the  flowers.  They  do  not 
seem  to  mind  the  heat,  nor  to  wish  to  rest ; 
and  they  fly  so  lightly  and  seem  so  happy 
over  their  work  that  it  does  not  tire  you  to 
look  at  them. 

That  great  humble-bee  takes  it  leisurely 
enough  as  she  goes  lumbering  along,  poking 
her  head  into  the  larkspurs,  and  remaining 
so  long  in  each  you  might  almost  think  she 
had  fallen  asleep.  The  brown  hive-bee,  on 
the  other  hand,  moves  busily  and  quickly 
among  the  stocks,  sweet  peas,  and  mignon- 
ette. She  is  evidently  out  on  active  duty, 
and  means  to  get  all  she  can  from  each 
flower,  so  as  to  carry  a  good  load  back  to 
the  hive.  In  some  blossoms  she  does  not 
stay  a  moment,  but  draws  her  head  back 
directly  she  has  popped  it  in,  as  if  to  say, 


*'  No  honey  there.**  But  over  the  full  blos- 
soms she  lingers  a  little,  and  then  scrambles 
out  again  with  her  drop  of  honey,  and  goes 
off"  to  seek  more  in  the  next  flower. 

Let  us  watch  her  a  little  more  closely. 
There  are  plenty  of  different  plants  growing 
in  .the  flower-bed,  but,  curiously  enough, 
she  does  not  go  first  to  one  kind  and  then 
to  another ;  but  keeps  to  one,  perhaps  the 
mignonette,  the  whole  time,  till  she  flies 
away.  Rouse  yourself  up  to  follow  her,  and 
you  will  see  she  takes  her  way  back  to  the 
hive.  She  may  perhaps  stop  to  visit  a  stray 
plant  of  mignonette  on  her  way,  but  no 
other  flower  will  tempt  her  till  she  has  taken 
her  load  home.  Then  when  she  comes  back 
again,  she  may  perhaps  go  to  another  kind 
of  flower,  such  as  the  sweet  peas,  for  in- 
stance, and  keep  to  them  during  the^  next 
journey,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  she  will  be 
true  to  her  old  friend  the  mignonette  for  the 
whole  day. 

We  all  know  why  she  makes  so  many 
journeys  between  the  garden  and  the  hive, 
and  that  she  is  collecting  drops  of  honey 
from  each  flower,  and  carrying  it  to  be 
stored  up  in  the  honeycomb  for  winter's 
food.  How  she  stores  it,  and  how  she  also 
gathers  pollen-dust  for  her  bee-bread,  we 
saw  in  the  last  lecture ;  to-day  we  will  follow 
her  in  her  work  among  the  flowers,  and  see, 
while  they  are  so  useful  to  her,  what  she  is 
doing  for  them  in  return. 

We  have  already  learned  from  the  life  of  a 
primrose  that  plants  can  make  better  and 
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stronger  seeds  when  they  can  get  pollen  dust 
from  another  plant,  than  when  they  are 
obliged  to  use  that  which  grows  in  the  same 
flower ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  more  we  study 
flowers  the  more  we  find  that  their  colors, 
their  scent,  and  their  curious  shapes,  are  all 
so  many  baits  and  traps  set  by  nature  to  en- 
tice insects  to  come  to  the  flowers,  and  carry 
this  pollen -dust  from  one  to  the  other.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  entirely  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  plants  form  honey  in  diff"erent 
parts  of  the  flower,  sometimes  in  little  bags 
or  glands,  as  in  the  petals  of  the  buttercup 
flower,  sometimes  in  clear  drops,  as  in  the 
tube  of  the  honeysuckle  !  This  food  they 
prepare  for  the  insects,  and  then  they  have 
all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  entice  them  to 
come  and  fetch  it. 

You  will  remember  that  the  plants  of  the 
coal  had  no  bright  or  conspicuous  flowers. 
Now  we  can  understand  why  this  was,  for 
there  were  no  flying  insects  at  that  time  to 
carry  the  pollen-dust  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  need  of  colored 
flowers  to  attract  them.  But  little  by  little, 
as  flies,  butterflies,  moths  and  bees,  began  to 
live  in  the  world,  flowers  too  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  plants  hung  out  these  gay-colored 
signs,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Come  to  me, 
and  I  will  give  you  honey  if  you  will  bring 
me  pollen-dust  in  exchange,  so  that  my 
seeds  may  grow  healthy  and  strong.  * ' 

We  cannot  stop  to  inquire  to-day  how 
this  all  gradually  came  about,  and  how  the 
flowers  gradually  put  on  gay  colors  and  curi- 
ous shapes  to  tempt  the  insects  to  visit 
them  \  but  we  will  learn  something  about  the 
way  they  attract  them  now,  and  how  you 
may  see  it  for  yourselves  if  you  keep  your 
eyes  open.  For  example,  if  you  watch  the 
different  kinds  of  grasses,  sedges,  and  rushes, 
which  have  such  tiny  flowers  that  you  can 
scarcely  see  them,  you  will  find  that  no  in- 
sects vJliit  them.  Neither  will  you  ever  find 
bees  buzzing  round  oak  trees,  nut  trees, 
willows,  elms,  or  birches.  But  on  the  pretty 
and  sweet-smelling  apple-blossoms,  or  the 
strongly-scented  linden -trees,  you  will  find 
bees,  wasps,  and  plenty  of  other  insects. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  grasses,  sedges, 
rushes,  nut  trees,  willows,  and  the  others  we 
have  mentioned,  have  all  of  them  a  great 
deal  of  pollen-dust,  and  as  the  wind  blows 
them  to  and  fro,  it  wafts  the  dust  from  one 
flower  to  another,  and  so  these  plants  do  not 
want  the  insects,  and  it  is  not  worth  their 
while  to  give  out  honey,  or  to  have  gaudy 
or  sweet-scented  flowers  to  attract  them. 

But  wherever  you  see  bright  or  conspicJU- 


ous  flowers,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
plants  want  the  bees  or  some  other  winged 
insect  to  come  and  carry  their  pollen  for 
them.  Snowdrops  hanging  their  white  heads 
among  their  green  leaves,  crocuses  with  their 
violet  and  yellow  flowers,  the  gaudy  poppy, 
the  large-flowered  hollyhock  or  the  sun- 
flower, the  flaunting  dandelion,  the  pretty 
pink  willow-herb,  the  clustered  blossoms  of 
the  mustard  and  turnip  flowers,  the  bright 
blue  forget-me-not,  and  the  delicate  little 
yellow  trefoil,  all  these  are  visited  by  insects, 
which  easily  catch  sight  of  them  as  they  pass 
by  and  hasten  to  sip  their  honey. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  shown  that  bees 
are  not  only  attracted  by  bright  colors,  but 
that  they  even  know  one  color  from  another. 
He  put  some  honey  on  slips  of  glass  with 
colored  papers  under  them,  and  when  he  had 
accustomed  the  bees  to  find  the  honey 
always  on  the  blue  glass,  he  washed  this 
glass  clean,  and  put  the  honey  on  the  red 
glass  instead.  Now  if  the  bees  had  followed 
only  the  smell  of  the  honey,  they  would 
have  flown  to  the  red  glass,  but  they  did  not. 
They  went  first  to  the  blue  glass,  expecting 
to  find  the  honey  on  the  usual  color,  and  it 
was  only  when  they  were  disappointed  that 
they  went  off  to  the  red.  Is  it  not  beautiful 
to  think  that  the  bright  pleasant  colors  we 
love  so  much  in  flowers,  are  not  only  orna- 
mental, but  that  they  are  useful  and  doing 
their  part  in  keeping  up  healthy  life  in  our 
world  ? 

Neither  must  we  forget  what  sweet  scents 
can  do.  Have  you  never  noticed  the  deli- 
cious smell  which  comes  from  beds  of  mig- 
nonette, thyme,  rosemary,  mint,  or  sweet 
alyssum,  from  the  small  hidden  bunches  of 
laurustinus  blossom,  or  from  the  tiny  flow- 
ers of  the  privet  ?  These  plants  have  found 
another  way  of  attracting  the  insects;  they 
have  no  need  of  bright  colors,  for  their  scent 
is  quite  as  true  and  certain  a  guide.  You 
will  be  surprised  if  you  once  begin  to  count 
them  up,  how  many  white  and  dull  or  dark- 
looking  flowers  are  sweet-scented,  while 
gaudy  flowers,  such  as  the  tulip,  foxglove 
and  hollyhock,  have  little  or  no  scent.  And 
then,  just  as  in  the  world  we  find  some  peo- 
ple who  have  everything  to  attract  others  to 
them,  beauty  and  gentleness,  cleverness, 
kindliness,  and  loving  sympathy,  so  we  find 
some  flowei-s,  like  the  beautiful  lily,  the 
lovely  rose,  and  the  delicate  hyacinth,  which 
have  color  and  scent  and  graceftil  shapes  all 
combined. 

But  we  are  not  yet  nearly  at  an  end  of  the 
contrivances  of  flowers  to  secure  the  visits 
of  insects.     Have  you  not  observed  that  dif- 
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ferent  flowers  open  and  close  at  diff'erent 
times?  The  daisy  receives  its  name  day's 
eyey  because  it  opens  at  sunrise  and  closes  at 
sunset,  while  the  evening  primrose  (CEno- 
thera  biennis)  and  the  night  campion  {Silene 
noctiflord)  spread  out  their  flowers  just  as  the 
daisy  is  going  to  bed. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
If  you  go  near  a  bed  of  evening  primroses 
just  when  the  sun  is  setting,  you  will^soon  be 
able  to  guess,  for  they  will  then  give  out 
such  a  sweet  scent  that  you  will  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  they  are  calling  the  even- 
ing moths  to  come  and  visit  them.  The 
daisy  opens  by  day,  because  it  is  visited  by 
day  insects,  but  those  particular  moths  which 
can  carry  the  pollen-dust  of  the  evening 
primrose,  fly  only  by  night,  and  if  this  flower 
opened  by  day  other  insects  might  steal  its 
honey,  while  they  would  not  be  the  right 
size  or  shape  to  touch  its  pollen-bags  and 
carry  the  dust ! 

It  is  the  same  if  you  pass  by  a  honeysuckle 
in  the  evening;  you  will  be  surprised  how 
much  stronger  its  scent  is  than  in  the  day- 
time. This  is  because  the  sphinx  hawk- 
moth  is  the  favorite  visitor  of  that  flower, 
and  comes  at  nightfall,  guided  by  the  strong 
scent,  to  suck  out  the  honey  with  its  long 
proboscis,  and  carry  the  pollen-dust. 

Again,  some  flowers  close  whenever  rain 
is  coming.  The  pimpernel  {Anagallis 
arvensis)  is  one  of  these,  hence  its  name  of 
the  ' '  Shepherd's  Weather-glass. ' '  This  lit- 
tle flower  closes,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  its 
pollen-dust  being  washed  away,  for  it  has  no 
honey ;  while  other  flowers  do  it  to  protect 
the  drop  of  honey  at  the  bottom  of  their 
corolla.  Look  at  the  daisies,  for  example, 
when  a  storm  is  coming  on ;  as  the  sky  grows 
dark  and  heavy,  you  will  see  them  shrink  up 
and  close  till  the  sun  shines  again.  They 
do  this  because  in  each  of  the  little  yellow 
florets  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  there  is  a 
drop  of  honey  which  would  be  quite  spoiled 
if  it  were  washed  by  the  rain. 

And  now  you  will  see  why  cup-shaped 
flowers  so  often  droop  their  heads — think  of 
the  harebell,  the  snowdrop,  the  lily-of-the- 
valley,  the  campanula,  and  a  host  of  others , 
how  pretty  they  look  with  their  bells  hang- 
ing so  modestly  from  the  slender  stalk! 
They  are  bending  down  to  protect  the  honey- 
glands  within  them,  for  if  the  cup  became 
full  of  rain  or  dew  the  honey  would  be  use- 
less, and  the  insects  would  cease  to  visit 
them. 

But  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  flowers 
should  keep  their  honey  for  the  insects ;  they 
also  have  to  take  care  and  keep  it  for  the 


right  kind  of  insect.  Ants  are  in  many 
cases  great  enemies  to  them,  for  they  like 
honey  as  much  as  bees  and  butterflies  do, 
yet  you  will  easily  see  that  they  are  so  small 
that  if  they  creep  into  a  flower  they  pass  the 
anthers  without  rubbing  against  them,  and 
so  take  the  honey  without  doing  any  good 
to  the  plant.  Therefore  we  find  numberless 
contrivances  for  keeping  the  ants  and  other 
creeping  insects  away.  Look  for  example 
at  the  hairy  stalk  of  the  primrose  flower; 
those  little  hairs  are  like  a  forest  to  a  tinv 
ant,  and  they  protect  the  flower  from  his 
visits.  The  Spanish  catchfly  {SiUne  otites^y 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  smooth,  but  very 
gummy  stem,  and  on  this  the  insects  stick, 
if  they  try  to  climb.  Slugs  and  snails  too 
will  often  attack  and  bite  flowers,  unless  they 
are  kept  away  by  thorns  and  bristles,  such 
as  we  find  on  the  teazel  and  the  burdock. 
And  so  we  are  gradually  learning  that  every- 
thing which  a  plant  does  has  its  meaning,  if 
we  can  only  find  it  out,  and  that  even  every 
insignificant  hair  has  its  own  proper  use;  and 
when  we  are  once  aware  of  this  a  flower- 
garden  may  become  quite  a  new  world  to  us, 
if  we  open  our  eyes  to  all  that  is  going  on 
in  it. 

But  as  we  cannot  wander  among  many 
plants  to-day,  let  us  take  a  few  which  the 
bees  visit,  and  see  how  they  contrive  not  to 
give  up  their  honey  without  getting  help  in 
return.  We  will  start  with  the  blue  wo«d- 
geranium,  because  from  it  we  first  began  to 
learn  the  use  of  insects  to  flowers. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  young 
German  botanist.  Christian  Conrad  Sprengel, 
noticed  some  soft  hairs  growing  in  the  centre 
of  this  flower,  just  round  the  stamens ;  and 
he  was  so  sure  that  every  part  of  a  plant  is 
useful,  that  he  set  himself  to  find  out  what 
these  hairs  meant.  He  soon  discovered  that 
they  protected  some  small  honey-bags  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens,  and  kept  the  rain  from 
washing  the  honey  away,  just  as  our  eyebrows 
prevent  the  prespiration  on  our  faces  from 
running  into  our  eyes.  This  led  him  to  notice 
that  plants  take  great  care  to  keep  their 
honey  for  insects,  and  by  degrees  he  proved 
that  they  did  this  in  order  to  tempt  the  in- 
sects to  visit  them  and  carry  off"  their  pollen. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  in  this  little  ger- 
anium flower  is  that  the  purple  lines  which 
ornament  it  all  point  directly  to  the  place ^ 
where  the  honey  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stamens,  and  actually  serve  to  lead  the  bee  to 
the  honey ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  veins  and 
marking  of  nearly  all  flowers  except  of  those 
which  open  by  night,  and  in  these  they  would 
be  useless y  for  the  insects  would  not  see  them. 
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When  the  geranium  first  opens,  all  its  ten 
stamens  are  lying  flat  on  the'  corolla  or  col- 
ored crown,  and  then  the  bee  cannot  get  at 
the  honey.  But  in  a  short  time  ^\^  stamens 
begin  to  raise  themselves  and  cling  round 
the  stigma  or  knob  at  the  top  of  the  seed- 
vessel,  as  in  the  middle  flower.  Now  you 
would  think  they  would  leave  their  dust 
there.  But  no  !  the  stigma  is  closed  up  so 
tight  that  the  dust  cannot  get  onto  the  sticky 
part.  Now,  however,  the  bee  can  get  at 
the  honey-glands  on  the  outside  of  the  raised 
stamens;  and  as  he  sucks  it,  his  back  touches 
the  anthers  or  dust-bags,  and  he  carries  off" 
the  pollen.  Then,  as  soon  as  all  their  dust 
is  gone,  these  five  stamens  fall  down,  and 
the  other  five  spHng  up.  Still,  however, 
the  stigma  remains  closed,  and  the  pollen 
of  these  stamens,  too,  may  be  carried  away 
to  another  flower.  At  last  these  five  also 
fall  down,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
stigma  opens  and  lays  out  its  five  sticky 
points,  as  you  may  see  in  the  flower.  But 
its  own  pollen  is  all  gone ;  how  then  will  it  get 
any?  It  will  get  it  from  some  bee  that  has 
just  taken  it  from  another  and  younger 
flower;  and  thus  you  see  the  blossom  is  pre- 
vented  from  using  its  own  pollen,  and  made 
to  use  that  of  another  blossom,  so  that  its 
seeds  may  grow  healthy  and  strong. 

The  garden  nasturtium,  into  whose  blos- 
som we  saw  the  humble-bee  poking  his  head, 
takes  still  more  care  of  its  pollen-dust.  It 
hides  its  honey  down  at  the  end  of  its  long 
spur,  and  only  sends  out  one  stamen  at  a 
time,  instead  of  five  like  the  geranium ;  and 
then,  when  all  the  stamens  have  had  their 
turn,  the  sticky  knob  comes  out  last  for  pol- 
len from  another  flower. 

All  this  you  may  see  for  yourselves  if  you 
find  geraniums*  in  the  hedges,  and  nastur- 
tiums in  your  garden.  But  even  if  you  have 
not  these,  you  may  learn  the  history  of 
another  flower  quite  as  curious,  and  which 
you  can  find  in  any  field  or  lane  even  near 
your  home.  The  common  dead-nettle  takes 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  order  that  the  bee 
may  carry  off"  its  pollen.  When  you  have 
found  one  of  these  plants,  take  a  flower  from 
the  ring  all  round  the  stalk  and  tear  it  genjtly 
open,  so  that  you  can  see  down  its  throat. 
There,  just  at  the  very  bottom,  you  will 
find  a  thick  fringe  of  hairs,  and  you  will 
guess  at  once  that  these  are  to  protect  a  drop 
of  honey  from  below.  Little  insects  which 
would  creep  into  the  flower  and  rob  it  of  its 

*The  scarlet  and  other  bright  geraniums  of  our 
flower-gardens  are  not  true  geraniums,  but  pelargoni- 
ums. You  may,  however,  watch  all  these  peculiari- 
ties in  them  if  you  cannot  procure  the  wild  geranium. 


honey  without  touching  the  anthers  of  the 
stamens  cannot  get  past  these  hairs,  and  so 
the  drop  is  kept  till  the  bee  comes  after  it. 

Now  look  for  the  stamens :  there  are  four 
of  them,  two  long  and  two  short,  and  they 
are  quite  hidden  under  the  hood  which  forms 
the  top  of  the  flower.  How  will  the  bee 
touch  them  ?  If  you  were  to  watch  one,  you 
would  find  that  when  the  bee  alights  on  the 
broad  lip  and  thrusts  her  head  down  the 
tube,  she  first  of  all  knocks  her  back  against 
the  little  forked  tip.  This  is  the  sticky  stig- 
ma, and  she  leaves  there  any  dust  she  has 
brought  from  another  flower;  then,  as  she 
must  push  far  in  to  reach  the  honey,  she 
rubs  the  top  of  her  back  against  the  anthers, 
and,  before  she  comes  out  again  has  carried 
away  the  yellow  powder  on  her  back,  ready 
to  give  it  to  the  next  flower. 

Do  you  remember  how  we  noticed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lecture  that  a  bee  always 
likes  to  visit  the  same  kind  of  plant  in  one 
journey?  You  see  now  that  this  is  very  use- 
ful to  the  flowers.  If  the  bee  went  from  a 
dead-nettle  to  a  geranium,  the  dust  would 
be  lost,  for  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  any 
other  plant  but  a  dead-nettle.  But  since  the 
bee  likes  to  get  the  same  kind  of  honey  each 
journey,  she  goes  to  the  same  kind  of  flow^ 
ers,  and  places  the  pollen-dust  just  where  it 
is  wanted. 

There  is  another  flower,  called  the  Salvia, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  family  aa  our 
dead-nettle,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  its  way  of  dusting  the  bee's  back  is 
most  clever.  The  Salvia  is  shaped  just  like 
the  dead-nettle,  with  a  hood  and  a  broad 
lip;  but  instead  of  four  stamens  it  has  only 
two,  the  other  two  being  shrivelled  up. 
The  two  that  are  left  have  a  strange  shape, 
for  the  stalk  ox  filament  of  the  stamen  is  very 
short,  while  the  anther,  which  is  in  most 
flowers  two  little  bags  stuck  together,  has 
here  grown  out  into  a  long  thread,  with  a 
little  dust-bag  at  one  end  only.  One  an- 
ther is  on  each  side,  just  within  the  lip  of  the 
corolla.  Now,  when  the  bee  puts  her  head 
into  the  tube  to  reach  the  honey,  she  passes 
right  between  these  two  swinging  anthers, 
and  knocking  against  the  inner  end  of  each 
pushes  it  before  her,  and  so  brings  the  pollen - 
bags  on  their  outer  ends  plump  down  on  her 
back,  scattering  the  dust  there !  You  can 
easily  try  this  by  thrusting  a  pencil  into  any 
Salvia  flower,  and  you  will  see  the  anther 
fall.  You  will  notice  that  all  this  time  the 
bee  does  not  touch  the  sticky  stigma,  which 
hangs  high  above  her ;  but  after  the  anthers 
are  empty  and  shrivelled  the  stalk  of  the 
stigma  grows  longer^  and  it  falls  lower  down. 
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By-and-by  another  bee,  having  pollen  on 
her  back,  comes  to  look  for  honey,  and  as 
she  goes  into  the  flower,  she  rubs  against  the 
stigma  and  leaves  upon  it  the  dust  from 
another  flower. 

Tell  me,  has  not  the  Salvia,  while  remain- 
ing so  much  the  same  shape  as  the  dead- 
nettle,  devised  a  wonderful  contrivance  to 
make  use  of  the  visits  of  the  bee? 

The  common  sweet  violet  (  Viola  odoratd) 
and  the  dog  violet  (  Viola  canina^,  which  you 
can  gather  in  any  meadow,  give  up  their 
pollen-dust  in  quite  a  diffierent  way  from  the 
Salvia,  and  yet  it  is  equally  ingenious. 
Every  one  has  noticed  what  an  irregular 
shape  this  flower  has,  and  that  one  of  its 
purple  petals  has  a  curious  spur  sticking  out 
behind.  In  the  tip  of  this  spur  and  in  the 
spur  of  the  stamen  lying  in  it  the  violet 
hides,  its  honey,  and  to  reach  it  the  bee  must 
press  past  the  curious  ring  of  orange-tipped 
bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.  These 
bodies  are  the  anthers,  which  fit  tightly 
round  the  stigma,  so  that  when  the  pollen- 
dust,  which  is  very  dry,  comes  out  of  the 
bags,  it  remains  shut  in  by  the  tips  as  if  in 
a  box.  Two  of  these  stamens  have  spurs 
which  lie  in  the  colored  spur  of  the  flower, 
and  have  honey  at  the  end  of  them.  Now, 
when  the  bee  shakes  the  end  of  the  stigma 
it  parts  the  ring  of  anthers,  and  the  fine 
dust  falls  through  upon  the  insect. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  wonderfully 
this  flower  is  arranged  to  bring  about  the 
carrying  of  the  pollen,  as  Sprengel  pointed 
out  years  ago.  In  the  first  place,  it  hangs 
on  a  thin  stalk,  and  bends  its  head  down  so 
that  the  rain  cannot  come  near  the  honey  in 
the  spur,  and  also  that  the  pollen-dust  falls 
forward  into  the  front  of  the  little  box  made 
by  the  closed  anthers.  Then  the  pollen  is 
quite  dry,  instead  of  being  sticky  as  in  most 
plants.  This  is  in  order  that  it  may  fall 
easily  through  the  cracks.  Then  the  style 
or  stalk  of  the  stigma  is  very  thin  and  its  tip 
very  broad,  so  that  it  quivers  easily  when 
the  bee  touches  it,  and  so  shakes  the  anthers 
apart,  while  the  anthers  themselves  fold 
over  to  make  the  box,  yet  not  so  tightly 
but  that  the  dust  can  fall  through  when  they 
are  shaken.  Lastly,  if  you  look  at  the  veins 
of  the  flower,  you  will  find  that  they  all 
point  towards  the  spur  where  the  honey  is 
to  be  found,  so  that  when  the  sweet  smell  of 
the  flower  has  brought  the  bee,  she  cannot 
fail  to  go  in  at  the  right  place.  ' 

Two  more  flowers  I  want  us  to  examine 
together,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  care  to 
look  at  every  flower  you  meet,  to  try  and 
see  what  insects  visit  it,  and  how  its  pollen- 


dust  is  carried.  These  two  flowers  are  the 
common  Bird's-foot  trefoil  {Lotus  comicula- 
tus\  and  the  Early  Oxc\i\^  {Orchis  mascula), 
which  you  may  find  in  almost  any  moist 
meadow  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

The  Bird's-foot  trefoil  you  will  find 
almost  anywhere  all  through  the  summer, 
and  you  will  know  it  from  other  flowers  very 
like  it  by  its  leaf,  which  is  not  a  true  trefoil, 
for  behind  the  three  usual  leaflets  of  the 
clover  and  the  shamrock  leaf,  it  has  two 
small  leaflets  near  the  stalk.  The  flower, 
you  will  notice,  is  shaped  very  like  the 
flower  of  a  pea,  and  it  belongs  to  the  same 
family,  called  the  Papilionacece  or  butterfly 
family,  because  the  flowers  look  something 
like  an  insect  flying. 

In  all  these  flowers  the  top  petal  stands 
up  like  a  flag  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  insect, 
and  for  this  reason  botanists  call  it  the 
"standard."  Below  it  are  two  side-petals 
called  the  "wings,'*  and  if  you  pick  these 
off"  you  will  find  that  the  remaining  two  pet- 
als are  joined  together  at  the  tip  in  a  shape 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  For  this  reason  they 
are  called  the  "keel."  Notice  as  we  pass 
that  these  last  two  petals  have  in  them  a 
curious  little  hollow  or  depression,  and  if 
you  look  inside  the  "  wings  "  you  will  notice  • 
a  little  knob  that  fits  into  this  hollow,  and 
so  locks  the  two  together.  We  shall  see  by- 
and-by  that  this  is  important. 

Next  let  us  look  at  the  half-flower  when  it 
is  cut  open,  and  see  what  there  is  inside. 
There  are  ten  stamens  in  all,  enclosed  with 
the  stigma  in  the  keel ;  nine  are  joined  to- 
gether and  one  is  by  itself.  The  anthers  01 
five  of  these  stamens  burst  open  while  the 
flower  is  still  a  bud,  but  the  other  stamens  go 
on  growing,  and  push  the  pollen-dust,  which 
is  very  moist  and  sticky,  right  up  into  the 
tip  of  the  keel.  Here  you  see  it  lies  right 
round  the  stigma ;  but  as  we  saw  before  in 
the  geranium,  the  stigma  is  not  ripe  and 
sticky  yet,  and  so  it  does  not  use  the  pollen- 
grains. 

Now  suppose  that  a  bee  comes  to  the  flower. 
The  honey  she  has  to  fetch  lies  inside  the 
tube,  and  the  one  stamen  being  loose  she  is 
able  to  get  her  proboscis  in.  But  if  she  is 
to  be  of  any  use  to  the  flower  she  must  un- 
cover the  pollen-dust.  See  how  cunningly 
the  flower  has  contrived  this.  In  order  to 
put  her  head  into  the  tube  the  bee  must 
stand  upon  the  wings,  and  her  weight  bends 
them  down.  But  they  are  locked  to  the 
keel  by  the  knob  fitting  into  the  hole,  and 
so  the  keel  is  pushed  down  too,  and  the 
sticky  pollen-dust  is  uncovered  and  comes 
right  against  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  and 
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sticks  there !  A  soon  as  she  has  done  feed- 
ing and  flies  away,  up  go  the  wings  and  the 
keel  with  them,  covering  up  any^ollen  that 
remains  ready  for  next  time.  Then  when 
the  bee  goes  to  another  flower,  as  she  touches 
the  stigma  as  well  as  the  pollen,  she  leaves 
some  of  the  foreign  dust  upon  it,  and  the 
flower  uses  that  rather  than  its  own,  because 

•  it  is  better  for  its  seeds.  If  however  no  bee 
happens  to  come  to  one  of  these  flowers, 
after  a  time  the  stigma  becomes  sticky  and 
it  uses  its  own  pollen. 

Now  we  come  lastly  to  the  Orchis  flower. 
Mr.  Darwin  has  written  a  whole  book  on  the 
many  curious  and  wonderful  ways  in  which 
orchids  tempt  bees  and  other  insects  to  fer- 
tilize them.  We  can  only  take  the  simplest, 
but  I  think  you  will  say  that  even  this  blos- 
som is  more  like  a  conjuror's  box  than  you 
would  have  supposed  it  possible  that  a  flower 
could  be. 

Let  us  examine  this  closely.  It  has  six  deep- 
red  covering  leaves,  three  belonging  to  the 
calyx  or  outer  cup,  and  three  belonging  to 
the  corolla  or  crown  of  the  flower;  but  all 
six  are  colored  alike,  except  that  the  large 
one  in  front,  called  the  "lip,*'  has  spots  and 
lines  upon  it  which  will  suggest  to  you  at 

•  once  that  they  point  to  the  honey. 

But  where  are  the  anthers,  and  where  is 
the  stigma?  Look  just  under  the  arch  made 
by  those  three  bending  flower-leaves,  and 
there  you  will  see  two  small  slits,  and  in 
these  some  little  club-shaped  bodies,  which 
you  can  pick  out  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 
One  of  these  is  composed  of  sticky  grains 
of  pollen  held  together  by  fine  threads  on 
the  top  of  a  thin  stalk;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stalk  there  is  a  little  round  body. 
This  is  all  that  you  will  find  to  represent  the 
stamens  of  the  flower.  When  these  masses 
of  pollen,  or  pollinia  as  they  are  called,  are 
within  the  flower,  the  knob  at  the  bottom  is 
covered  by  a  little  lid,  shutting  them  in  like 
the  lid  of  a  box,  and  just  below  this  lid  you 
will  see  two  yellowish  lumps,  which  are  very 
sticky.  These  are  the  top  of  the  stigma, 
and  they  are  just  above  the  seed-vessel. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  flower  gives  up  its 
pollen.  When  a  bee  comes  to  look  for 
honey  in  the  orchis,  she  alights  on  the  lip, 
and  guided  by  the  lines,  makes  straight  for 
the  opening  just  in  front  of  the  stigmas. 
Putting  her  head  into  this  opening  she  pushes 
down  into  the  spur,  where  by  biting  the  in- 
side skin  she  gets  some  juicy  sap.  Notice 
that  she  has  to  bite,  which  takes  time. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  she  must  touch 
the  stigmas  in  going  in,  and  so  give  them 
any  pollen  she  has  on  her  head.     But  she 


also  touches  the  little  lid  and  it  flies  instantly 
open,  bringing  the  glands  at  the  end  of  th€ 
pollen-masses  against  her  head.  These 
glands  are  moist  and  sticky,  and  while  she 
is  gnawing  the  inside  of  the  spur  they  dry  a 
little  and  cling  to  her  head  and  she 
brings  them  out  with  her.  Darwin  once 
caught  a  bee  with  as  many  as  sixteen  of 
these  pollen-masses  clinging  to  her  head. 

But  if  the  bee  went  into  the  next  flower 
with  these  pollinia  sticking  upright,  she 
would  simply  put  them  into  the  same  slits  in 
the  next  flower ;  she  would  not  touch  them 
against  the  stigma.  Nature,  however,  has 
provided  against  this.  As  the  bee  flies  along, 
the  glands  sticking  to  its  head  dry  more  and 
more,  and  as  they  dry  they  curl  yp  and  thus 
drag  the  pollen-masses  down,  so  that  instead 
of  standing  upright,  they  point  fon*'ards- 
And  now,  when  the  bee  goes  into  the  next 
flower,  she  will  thrust  them  right  against  the 
sticky  stigmas,  and  as  they  cling  there  the 
fine  threads  which  hold  the  grains  together 
break  away,  and  the  flower  is  fertilized. 

If  you  will  gather  some  of  these  orchids 
during  your  next  spring  walks  in  the  woods, 
and  will  put  a  pencil  down  the  tube  to  re- 
present the  head  of  the  bee,  you  may  see  the 
little  box  open,  and  the  two  pollen-masses 
cling  to  the  pencil.  Then  if  you  draw  it  out 
you  may  see  them  gradually  bend  forwards, 
and  by  thrusting  your  pencil  into  the  next 
flower  you  may  see  the  grains  of  pollen  break 
away,  and  you  will  have  followed  out  the 
work  of  the  bee. 

Do  not  such  wonderful  contrivances  as 
these  make  us  long  to  know  and  understand 
all  the  hidden  work  that  is  going  on  around 
us,  among  the  flowers,  the  insects,  and  all 
forms  of  life?  I  have  been  able  to  tell  you 
but  very  little,  but  I  can  promise  you  that 
the  more  you  examine,  the  more  you  will 
find  marvellous  histories  such  as  these  in 
simple  field-flowers. 

Long  as  we  have  known  how  useful  honey 
was  to  the  bee,  and  how  it  could  only  get  it 
from  flowers,  yet  it  was  not  till  quite  lately 
that  we  have  learned  to  follow  out  Sprengel's 
suggestion,  and  to  trace  the  use  which  the 
bee  is  to  the  flower.  But  now  that  we  have 
once  had  our  eyes  opened,  every  flower 
teaches  us  something  new,  and  we  find  that 
each  plant  adapts  itself  in  a  most  wonderful 
way  to  the  insects  which  visit  it,  both  so  as 
to  provide  them  with  honey,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  them  unconsciously  do  it 
good  service  ! 

And  so  we  learn  that  even  among  insects 
and  flowers,  those  who  do  most  for  others, 
receive  most  in  return.     The  bee  and  the 
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flower  do  not  either  of  them  reason  about 
the  matter ;  they  only  go  on  living  their  lives 
as  nature  guides  them,  helping  and  improv- 
ing each  other.  Think  for  a  moment  how 
It  would  be,  if  a  plant  used  up  all  its  sap  for 
its  own  life,  and  did  not  give  up  any  to 
make  the  drop  of  honey  in  its  flower. 
The  bees  would  soon  find  out  that  these 
particular  flowers  were  not  worth  visiting, 
and  the  flower  would  not  get  its  pollen-dust 
carried,  and  would  have  to  do  its  own  work 
and  grow  weakly  and  small.  Or  suppose  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  bee  bit  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  so  got  at  the 
honey,  as  indeed  they  sometimes  do ;  then 
she  would  not  carry  the  pollen-dust,  and  so 
would  not  keep  up  the  healthy  strong  flow- 
ers which  make  her  daily  food. 

But  this,  as  you  see,  is  not  the  rule.  On 
the  contrary,  the  flower  feeds  the  bee,  and 
the  bee  quite  unconsciously  helps  the  flower 
to  make  its  healthy  seed.  Nay  more ;  when 
you  are  able  to  read  all  that  has  been  written 
on  this  subject,  you  will  find  that  we  have 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  flowerless 
plants  of  the  Coal  Period  have  gradually  put 
on  the  beautiful  colors,  sweet  scent,  and 
graceful  shapes  of  our  present  flowers,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  attracting 
insects,  and  thus  we  owe  our  lovely  flowers 
to  the  mutual  kindliness  of  plants  and  insects. 

And  is  there  nothing  beyond  this?  Surely 
there  is.  Flowers  and  insects,  as  we  have 
seen,  act  without  thought  or  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  doing;  but  the  law  of  mutual 
help  which  guides  them  is  the  same  which 
bids  you  and  me  be  kind  and  good  to  all 
those  around  us,  if  we  would  lead  useful  and 
happy  lives.  And  when  we  see  that  the 
Great  Power  which  rules  over  our  universe 
makes  each  work  for  the  good  of  all,  even  in 
such  humble  things  as  bees  and  flowers ;  and 
that  beauty  and  loveliness  come  out  of  the 
struggle  and  striving  of  all  living  things ; 
then,  if  our  own  life  be  sometimes  difficult, 
and  the  struggle  hard  to  bear,  we  learn  from 
the  flowers  that  the  best  way  to  meet  our  trou- 
bles is  to  lay  up  our  little  drop  of  honey  for 
others,  s^ire  that  when  they  come  to  sip  it 
they  will,  even  if  unconsciously,  give  iis  new 
vigor  and  courage  in  return. 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of 
those  subjects  which  we  selected  out  of  the 
Fairy-land  of  Science.  You  must  not  for  a 
moment  imagine,  however,  that  we  have  in 
any  way  exhausted  our  fairy  domain ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  scarcely  explored  even 
the  outskirts  of  it.  The  **  History  of  a 
Grain  of  Salt,'*  "A  Butterfly's  Life,'*  or 
"The  Labors  of  an  Ant,*'  would  introduce 


us  to  fairies  and  wonders  quite  as  interesting 
as  those  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  these 
Lectures.  While  "A  Flash  of  Lightning," 
**  An  Explosion  in  a  Coal-mine,'*  or  "The 
Eruption  of  a  Volcano,"  would  bring  us 
into  the  presence  of  terrible  giants  known 
and  dreaded  from  time  immemorial. 

But  at  least  we  have  passed  through  the 
gates,  and  have  learned  Hiat  there  is  a  world 
of  wonder  which  we  may  visit  if  we  will ; 
and  that  it  lies  quite  close  to  us,  hidden  in 
every  dewdrop  and  gust  of  wind,  in  every 
brook  and  valley,  in  every  little  plant  or 
animal.  We  have  only  to  stretch  out  our 
hand  and  touch  them  with  the  wand  of  in- 
quiry, and  they  will  answer  us  and  reveal 
the  fairy  forces  which  guide  and  govern 
them ;  and  thus  pleasant  and  happy  thoughts 
may  be  conjured  up  at  any  time,  wherever 
we  find  ourselves,  by  simply  calling  upon 
ifature's  fairies  and  asking  them  to  speak  to 
us.  Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  people 
should  pass  them  by  so  often  without  a 
thought,  and  be  content  to  grow  up  ignorant 
of  all  the  wonderful  powers  ever  active  in 
the  world  around  them? 

Neither  is  it  pleasure  alone  which  we  gain 
by  a  study  of  nature.  We  cannot  examine 
even  a  tiny  sunbeam,  and  picture  the  minute 
waves  of  which  it  is  composed,  travelling 
incessantly  from  the  sun,  without  being  filled 
with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  marvellous  activ- 
ity and  power  displayed  in  the  infinitely 
small  as  well  as  in  the  infinitely  great  things 
of  the  universe.  We  cannot  become  familiar 
with  the  facts  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  or 
crystallization,  without  realizing  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  fixed,  orderly,  and  con- 
stant, and  will  repay  us  with  failure  or  suc- 
cess according  as  we  act  ignorantly  or  wisely ; 
and  thus  we  shall  begin  to  be  afraid  of  lead- 
ing careless,  useless,  and  idle  lives.  We  cati- 
not  watch  the  working  of  the  fairy  "  life  "  in 
the  primrose  or  in  the  bee,  without  learning 
that  living  beings  as  well  as  inanimate  things 
are  governed  by  these  same  laws  of  nature ; 
nor  can  we  contemplate  the  mutual  adap»- 
tation  of  bees  and  flowers  without  acknowl- 
edging that  it  teaches  the  truth  that  those 
succeed  best  in  life  who,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  do  their  best  for  others. 

And  so  our  wanderings  in  the  Fairy-land 
of  Science  will  not  be  wasted,  for  we  shall 
learn  how  to  guide  our  own  lives,  while  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  forces  of  nature, 
whether  they  are  apparently  mechanical,  as 
in  gravitation  or  heat;  or  intelligent,  as  in 
living  beings,  are  one  and  all  the  voice  of 
the  Great  Creator,  and  speak  to  us  of  His 
Nature  and  His  Will. 
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WINTER'S  WORK  FOR  THE  RURAL 
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PROF.  J.  A..  COOPER,  PRINCIPAL  EDINBORO 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  great  school-masters  "have  achieved 
worthy  results  by  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual climate  they  were  able  to  produce, 
rather  than  by  methods  of  teaching." 
Thus  says  a  writer  in  a  recent  magazine  ar- 
ticle. Rural  teachers  are  often  surrounded 
by  a  depressing  intellectual  atmosphere. 
The  pupils  are  not  interested  in  school,  be- 
cause their  parents  are  not  interested. 
Home  thoughts  are  narrow  and  slow,  school 
thoughts  are  dull. 

In  such  cases  the  teacher  should  make  an 
effort  to  change  the  intellectual  climate. 
He  should  try  to  stimulate,  to  widen,  and  to 
utilize  the  thought-power  of  the  district. 
He  should  do  this  in  order  to  make  the 
school-room  work  more  effective.  The 
teacher  may  say  within  himself,  "I  will  do 
my  best  to  secure  profitable  study  for  my 
pupils,  I  will  try  to  have  them  study  in  the 
best  manner,  and  in  order  to  have  them 
study  much  and  well,  I  will  try  to  arouse 
parents  as  well  as  pupils  to  a  wider  range  of 
thought  and  to  lead  them  to  think  more 
and  to  think  to  a  better  purpose.  If  more 
thinking  and  better  thinking  is  to  be  done 
this  winter  than  was  done  last  winter,  some 
person  must  cause  it  to  be  done,  and  that 
person  should  be  the  teacher.  As  a  rule 
teachers  are  laborious,  are  earnest,  are  anx- 
ious for  the  improvement  of  their  pupils ;  they 
are  pained  when  their  labors  seem  fruitless, . 
because  of  the  children's  apathy.  Let  each 
try  to  change  the  intellectual  atmosphere. 
Let  them  remember  that  a  change  of  climate 
has  often  given  physical  health  to  the  in- 
valid. Health  depends  upon  the  air  we 
breathe  as  much  as  upon  our  food.  Why 
may  not  intellectual  vigor  depend  upon  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  ?  If  the  great  school- 
masters formed  an  intellectual  climate  for 
their  pupils,  why  shall  not  other  teachers 
attempt  to  do  the  same?'* 

Among  measures  for  purifying  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  and  making  it  bracing 
and  invigorating,  the  fbllowing  are  sug- 
gested :  questions,  general  information,  read- 
ings, committing  to  memory  choice  selec- 
tions, biographical  sketches  and  anecdotes, 
literary  exercises,  and  societies. 

I.  Questions. — To  awake  thought  noth- 
ing is  better  than  a  good  question.  The 
great  teachers  have  been  noted  for  their 
method  of  questioning.     The  teacher  desir- 


ing to  stimulate  thought  among  his  pupils 
and  patrons,  may  give  a  question  to  his  pu- 
pils at  close  of  school,  saying,  "I  do  not 
want  an  answer  now ;  you  may  think  about 
it  to-night,  and  I  will  call  for  an  answer  to- 
morrow.'* The  object  being  to  excite 
thought,  the  question  should  be  one  that 
will  interest  the  people,  yet  not  be  so  easy 
as  to  require  no  reflection.  A  teacher  once 
asked  why  the  leaves  fall,  calling  attention 
to  some  trees  to  which  the  dry  leaves  were 
still  clinging.  .This  led  to  much  examina- 
tion of  the  trees  and  much  talk  about  them 
at  home.  On  another  occasion  he  gave  as 
a  problem  a  recent  transaction  in  the  neigh- 
borhood :  "A  man  sold  a  horse  for  ^65.00, 
bought  it  back  for  JI50.00,  and  sold  it  again 
for  I55.00:  how  much  did  he  make?" 
This  excited  great  discussion.  Nearly  every 
man  and  boy  in  the  district  solved  it,  and 
proved  his  answer  right,  though  there  were 
several  answers  found. 

On  the  next  day  the  first  question  will  be 
brought  up,  the  answer  discussed,  and  a 
second  question  presented  for  future  reply. 
This  course  can  be  continued  from  day  to 
day  as  long  as  the  interest  in  the  questions 
justifies  it.  At  first  the  teacher  may  find  it 
difficult  to  select  stimulating  questions  of 
general  interest.  Let  him  not  hesitate  on 
this  account,  for  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
undertakings,  the  beginning  is  the  most 
difficult  part.  Questions  will  soon  multiply 
upon  the  thoughtful  teacher.  By  practice 
will  come  skill  in  selecting  the  most  appro- 
priate. The  children,  taking  the  questions 
home,  plying  their  parents  with  them,  and 
discussing  them  with  each  other,  will  lead 
the  parents  to  think  about  the  school. 

Teachers  at  a  loss  for  questions  may  begin 
with  the  breakfast  table.  Why  should 
coffee  be  provided  for  breakfast  and  tea  for 
supper?  Why  buckwheat  cakes  at  break- 
fast, but  biscuit  at  supper?  Whence  come, 
and  how  raised  or  made,  the  various  articles 
and  dishes  on  the  table?  Knowledge 
gained  in  finding  answers  to  such  questions 
will  be  live  knowledge,  Vhile  the  giving  and 
answering  the  questions  will  change  the 
climate  to  one  of  inquiry,  activity  and  in- 
vestigation. The  children  will  in  time 
learn  to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher  and  of 
their  parents.  When  such  is  the  case,  to 
instruct  them  is  a  pleasure. 

2.  General  Information, — The  teacher 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  school  to  some 
subject  of  general  interest,  as  a  public  work, 
a  discovery  in  science,  a  great  crop,  a  great 
act,  a  great  accident,  and  talk  over  the  same 
with  the  pupils.     He  may  say,  "Items  of 
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public  interest  are  often  mentioned  in  con- 
versation and  in  the  newspapers.  Please 
inform  me  when  you  next  notice  one,  and 
we  will  talk  about  it/*  Tact  and  skill  will 
be  needed  to  lead  boys  and  girls  to  select 
topics  wisely,  but  pupils  can  be  trained  to 
find  useful  information,  and  to  tell  it  in  a 
way  to  be  interesting  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  This  exercise  may  lead  pupils  to 
select  their  reading  and  to  discriminate  be- 
tween usehil  and  useless  information,  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  in  thought. 
The  topics  of  general  interest  are  unlimited 
in  number,  as  the  world's  work  and  workers, 
commerce,  shipping,  currency,  food  sup- 
plies, manufactures,  etc.,  etc.  Teachers 
may  often  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
accurate  information,  as  works  of  reference 
are  not  to  be  found  in  every  school.  But 
as  a  compensation,  this  difficulty  will  drive 
children  to  ask  their  parents  and  to  consult 
books  at  home. 

Some  teachers  make  an  interesting  topic 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  how 
officers  are  chosen,  how  they  are  paid, 
whence  comes  the  revenue  of  the  State,  how 
the  taxes  are  expended.  Such  topics  s^re  in- 
teresting when  presented  about  election  time. 
A  wise  teacher  will  choose  his  topics  in  season. 

3.  Readings, — **  When  I  am  reading  a 
good  book"  says  Hamerton,  ''the  only 
Croesus  that  I  envy  is  he  who  is  reading  a 
better  book.'*  In  some  schools  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  confined  to  **  doing 
sums,"  "parsing,"  and  other  routine  work. 
The  atmosphere  of  such  schools  is  deficient 
in  essential  elements  of  intellectual  stimulus. 
To  read  well  is  to  think  well.  A  thinker 
excites  thought  in  others,  and  purifies  the 
educational  atmosphere  about  him.  One  of 
the  best  services  a  teacher  can  do  for  a  pu- 
pil is  to  lead  him  to  think  more,  by  induc- 
ing him  to  read  more  and  to  read  more 
judiciously.  This  all  teachers  can  do.  The 
teacher  may  inquire  of  pupils  what  they 
have  read  or  are  reading,  how  they  enjoy  it. 
He  may  in  turn  tell  what  he  himself  is  read- 
ing, and  propose  to  bring  his  book  and  read 
a  little  to  them,  asking  them  to  bring  theirs 
and  read  to  each  other.  Books,  magazines 
and  newspapers  will  thus  be  brought  to 
school,  and  interesting  selections  be  read 
from  them.  The  children  will  experience 
the  delight  of  reading  good  stories,  and  of 
hearing  good  stories  read  by  others.  The 
teacher  can  mention  some  good  books  which 
contain* delightful  reading,  naming  such  as 
are  known  to  be  in  the  district  or  can  be 
easily  secured. 

Several  of  the  pupils  might  be  led  to  read 


the  same  book,  and  compare  views  upon  it. 
Such  an  exercise  is  most  valuable  in  culti- 
vating the  taste  and  judgment.  To  be  use- 
ful in  this  work,  the  teacher  must  look  over 
the  family  libraries  in  the  district,  and  learn 
something  of  their  contents.  This  will 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  people,  will 
make  him  know  the  home-life  of  the  chil- 
dren better,  and  will  thus  prepare  him  to 
reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  pupils. 
By  associating  with  the  parents,  and  talking 
over  the  contents  of  their  libraries,  the 
teacher  will  become  an  instructor  and  ad- 
viser of  the  parents,  and  will  be  consulted 
about  papers,  magazines  and  books  for  the 
family.  If  he  is  competent  to  advise,  he 
may  do  great  good  by  his  suggestions.  In 
many  families,  new  books  are  a  rarity.  In 
most  cases,  book  purchases  are  accidental. 
A  teacher  acquainted  with  books,  and  fam- 
iliar with  the  cheap  editions,  can  do  much 
to  increase  the  reading  facilities  and  read- 
ing habits  of  the  young.  Some  of  the  best 
works  in  science,  biography,  history  and 
travel,  can  now  be  had  for  ten  or  twenty 
cents.  Five  dollars  would  buy  forty  in- 
structive and  readable  books  in  cheap  form, 
and  furnish  a  winter's  reading  for  the  whole 
district.  Nearly  every  teacher,  if  he  knew 
the  books  well,  could  induce  the  parents  to 
spend  the  five  dollars. 

4.  Memory  Selections, — It  will  do  children 
good  to  commit  to  memory  extracts  from 
the  best  writers.  The  thoughts  contained 
in  the  extracts  will  awaken  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  To  learn  the  words  and 
not  understand  the  writer's  thought  does 
positive  injury.  Easy  narrative,  showing 
the  exercise  of  the  sterling  virtues,  is  best 
for  the  younger  pupils.  The  instructions 
should  be  felt  rather  than  expressed  in 
words,  so  that  there  would  be  no  formal 
statement  of  a  moral  lesson.  Short  selec- 
tions can  be  found,  giving  in  vivid  language, 
important  historical,  scientific  and  geo- 
graphical information.  These  committed  to 
memory,  and  recited  before  the  school,  will 
stimulate  to  more  energetic  study  of  the 
regular  school  lessons. 

A  short  and  pointed  maxim  can  be 
given  and  learned  daily.  Illustrations  of  its 
truth  may  be  occasionally  pointed  out.  It  ' 
will  be  well  to  follow  Jacotot's  rule,  "  Learn 
something  and  repeat  it  daily."  **  Know- 
ledge is  easy  to  him  that  understandeth. " 
All  selections  should  be  understood;  they 
should  be  learned  for  their  influence  on  the 
learner  and  on  the  school.  This  influence 
should  reach  the  emotions  through  the  un- 
derstanding. 
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Every  teacher  should  aim  to  make  his 
pupils  acquainted  with  a  few  extracts  from 
one  or  two  of  our  best  American  writers. 
Choose  those  that  are  valuable  both  for  the 
thought  and  the  expression. 

5.  Biographical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes, 
— A  bright  young  man  attended  the  county 
institute  for  the  first  time,  and  listened  to  a 
lecture  on  one  of  the  great  teachers.  The 
young  man  admired  the  lecture,  and  was 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  speaker.  When 
asked  by  a  prosy  pedagogue  about  the  great 
teacher  and  his  work,  the  young  man  could 
remember  but  two  events  of  his  life,  and 
nothing  of  the  teacher  himself — ^not  even  his 
name.  "Well,**  said  he,  "it  was  about  a 
man  bom  in  1796,  who  died  in  1842.** 
The  young  man  had  been  captivated  with 
sonorous  sentences.  "Words  of  learned 
length  and  thundering  sound  '  *  had  amazed 
him,  and  like  Goldsmith's  village  rustics,  he 
wondered  at  the  speaker  and  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  speech. 

Much — far  too  much  of  all  instruction — 
stops  at  the  ear,  and  never  reaches  the  un- 
derstanding. Too  much  of  history  and 
biography  is  confined  to  dates.  To  any 
youth,  a  short  and  characteristic  anecdote 
of  a  distinguished  person  is  of  more  value 
than  the  dates  of  every  event  in  his  life.  A 
date  is  of  value  only  when  a  man's  life  is 
specially  formed  by  the  particular  opportu- 
nities of  his  age.  Washington  and  Grant 
enjoyed  opportunities  which  developed  their 
powers.  Had  the  Revolution  and  the  Re- 
bellion each  been  delayed  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  both  might  have  remained  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  been  unknown  to  history. 

It  is  much  more  interesting,  and  much 
more  valuable  to  a  boy,  to  learn  that  Wil- 
liam Brown,  a  shepherd  lad  twelve  years  of 
age,  taught  himself  Greek,  and  walked 
twenty-four  miles  to  buy  a  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament, than  to  learn  that  he  was  born  in 
1724,  married  in  1749,  and  died  in  1801. 

Sketches — character  sketches  of  the  itise 
and  good — ^are  instructive,  pleasing  and 
stimulating.  It  would  be  a  valuable  exer- 
cise for  teachers  and  pupils  to  find,  learn 
and  repeat  anecdotes  of  good  men  and 
women.  They  should  be  such  as  illustrate 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  individuals, 
and  exhibit  conduct  worthy  of  imitation 
and  emulation.  In  the  struggles  and  trials 
of  others  the  pupil  will  see  the  path  of  his 
own  self-development.  "  Example  sheds  a 
genial  ray  of  light  which  men  are  apt  to 
borrow,''  and  also  to  follow.  The  example 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  self-denying  is  best 
shown  in  characteristic  anecdote.   A  teacher 


should  make  a  note  of  valuable  personal 
stories,  and  keep  the  same  securely.  A 
book  of  such  sketches,  gathered  from  time 
to  time,  would  be  a  great  treasure.  These 
stories,  often  repeated  in  the  family,  will 
help  create  a  bracing  intellectual  atmosphere 
in  the  home.  , 

6.  Literary  Societies — Some  teachers  have 
organized  literary  societies  among  their 
pupils,  or  among  their  patrons,  and  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Perhaps  it  could  not  be 
done  in  every  school.  Perhaps  some  teach- 
ers could  not  do  it  in  any  school.  But  the 
average  teacher  in  the  average  district  can 
make  it  a  success.  If  successful,  it  unites 
the  thinking  forces  of  the  district,  and  con- 
centrates thought  upon  educational  affairs* 
It  sends  the  children  to  school  with  improved 
intellectual  appetites.  A  teacher  competent 
to  organize  a  literary  society  can  soon  deterr 
mine  whether  it  will  be  expedient  to  make 
the  attempt.  'He  can  invite  his  patrons  to 
visit  the  school  some  afternoon  and  witness 
a  review  of  his  school  work.  He  can  have 
some  topics  of  general  interest  discussed  by 
the  pupils,  and  from  its  effect  upon  the  par- 
ents he  can  judge  of  the  propriety  of  trying 
to^establish  a  society  for  reading,  discussion, 
and  other  literary  work. 

HINTS   AND    CAUTIONS. 

1.  Every  teacher  who  wants  to  make  the 
most  of  his  school  must  try  to  awaken 
thought  in  the  district,  and  if  he  tries  he 
will  succeed. 

2.  '*  The  beginning  is  the  whole."  There- 
fore, begin.  Every  teacher  can  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  educational  climate 
about  him.  • 

3.  Say  little  about  your  plans  and  aims. 
Do  something,  and  waste  no  time  in  an- 
nouncing purposes  and  plans. 

4.  Begin  with  the  easy;  proceed  to  the 
difficult.  Attempt  no  more  than  you  believe 
you  can  carry  through. 

5.  Have  a  definite  end  in  view,  and  plan 
and  work  for  that  end. 

6.  Remember  the  power  to  think,  the 
habit  of  thinking,  and  the  mode  of  thinking, 
are  of  greater  value  than  the  accumulation 
of  facts. 

7.  Advance  regularly.  Let  each  day  sec 
something  attempted,  something  done.  **  It 
is  the  steady  gait  that  tells." 

8.  Measure  your  success  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  educational  atmosphere^  Your 
value  to  the  district  will  depend  upon  the 
change  you  produce  in  the  tastes  and 
thoughts  of  the  district. 

9.  Not  all  teachers  may  be  able  to  work 
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well  in  all  the  above  directions,  but 
every  true  teacher  can  work  in  one  or  more 
directions, 

10.  While  trying  to  improve  the  climate, 
do  not  neglect  sound  intellectual  food. 
Improve  that  also. 

11.  Every  honest  effort  for  good  by  the 
teacher  will  exert  a  reflex  influence  upon 
himself,  and  while  trying  to  help  others,  he 
himself  will  receive  most  benefit. 

Educational  Review. 


LEARNING  A  TRADE. 


BY  JAMES   OTIS. 


DEAR  EDITOR.— How  can  a  boy  fifteen 
years  of  age  get  an  opportunity  to  learn  a 
^ooQ  trade  ?  Does  it  make  any  difference  if  he 
isn't  very  far  along  with  his  studies,  and  how 
much  can  he  earn  ?  Willie  l.  b. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  letters  simi- 
lar to  the  one  above,  the  editor  of  Young 
People  sent  to  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  the 
great  jewelers  and  silversmiths  of  New  York, 
to  learn  what  their  method  of  teaching  boys 
the  business  was.  The  information  was 
readily  given,  as  will  be  seen. 

Let  Willie  fancy  that  he  has  entered  the 
jewelry  house  spoken  of  with  the  intention 
of  applying  for  a  situation  as  apprentice  in 
some  branch  of  either  gold  or  silver  smith- 
ing. The  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  portion  of  the  business  will 
be  very  certain  to  ask  him  about  his  studies, 
providing  he  has  first  been  able  to  show  by 
letters  from  his  teachers  and  acquaintances 
that  he  is  a  peaceably  disposed,  well-behaved 
boy.  Combined  with  a  willingness  to  work, 
every  employer  wants  a  boy  of  correct  habits, 
studiously  inclined,  and  cleanly  in  his  ways. 

In  either  of  the  trades,  if  a  boy  has  any 
desire  to  rise  above  the  purely  mechanical 
branches,  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  indis- 
pensable ;  for  the  designer  is  the  chief  among 
the  laborers,  and  the  progress  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  made  with  his  pencil  determines 
which  department  of  the  business  he  shall 
enter. 

In  the  factory  are  many  rooms,  each  one 
of  which  is  devoted  to  some  particular  por- 
tion of  the  work.  For  instance,  where  the 
solid  silverware  is  made,  the  first  department 
in  which  apprentices  are  employed  is  the 
"  spinning-room."  Here  Willie,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  efforts  to  become  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Tiffany's  apprentices,  would  be 
taught  to  "spin'*  a  disk  of  silver  into  the 
required  form  shown  by  the  mould,  or 
"chuck,"  which  comes  from  the  designing- 


room.  This  he  would  do  on  a  lathe,  forcing 
the  metal  into  the  desired  form  by  certain 
tools  especially  used  for  that  purpose.  In 
this  department  he  would,  in  time,  be  taught 
to  turn  silver  into  all  shapes;  but  he  would 
be  obliged  to  work  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness from  the  drawings  which  would  be 
given  him. 

The  next  department  is  where  the  silver- 
smiths proper  work,  those  who  put  together 
the  different  pieces  that  go  to  make  up  the 
entire  article.  There  all  the  finishing  work 
is  done,  the  article  going  from  one  depart- 
ment to  the  other  in  course  of  construction, 
but  returning  to  the  silversmiths  from  time 
to  time  for  the  work  of  soldering,  joining  on 
of  different  pieces,  and  such  labor  as  that. 

Then  comes  the  finishing  department, 
where,  after  the  ware  has  been  completed, 
it  is  buffed,  or  rubbed  smooth,  polished,  and 
in  every  way  made  ready  for  sale  in  the 
store. 

The  next  department  in  point  of  impor- 
tance is  where  the  dies  or  patterns  for  the 
wares  are  made,  the  work  being  done  in 
steel  according  to  the  designs  sent  from  the 
artists.  Equal  in  importance  is  the  mould- 
ing department,  where  from  brass  patterns 
a  mould  of  sand  is  made,  leaving  a  recess  in 
which  the  molten  silver  is  poured,  much  as 
boys  mould  objects  in  lead. 

The  engraving  department  is  one  where 
only  boys  with  an  aptitude  for  drawing  can 
be  employed.  Thefe  the  patterns  of  vines, 
leaves,  or  figures  are  .cut  in  metal,  letters  or 
monograms  engraved,  and  all  such  artistic 
work  done. 

The  operation  of  embossing  or  "snarling," 
as  it  is  technically  called,  requires  as  much 
if  not  more  skill  than  the  engraving,  for  in 
that  case  the  design  is  raised  on  the  metal 
intead  of  being  cut  in,  and  this  is  done  by 
striking  on  one  end  of  a  tool,  the  vibration 
at  the  other  end  striking  against  the  inside 
of  the  vessel  into  which  it  has  been  intro- 
duced and  held  in  position  by  the  work- 
man's hand.  There  are  departments  where 
etching  is  done,  others  where  the  ware  is 
enamelled,  and,  in  fact,  one  for  each  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  business ;  but  over  them  all 
are  the  designers,  those  who  originate  shapes 
and  styles,  drawing  them  carefully  on  paper 
for  the  others  to  work  by.  The  designers 
are  the  most  important  of  all  the  workmen, 
since  from  them  come  all  the  ideas ;  and 
Willie  should  strive  to  reach  that  department, 
for  no  boy  should  give  up  trying  to  excel  all 
others  in  whatever  he  does. 

Now  if  a  boy  has  but  little  taste  for  draw- 
ing, or,  having  such  a  taste,  has  cultivated 
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it  but  little,  he  is  set  at  work  in  such  depart- 
ment as  he  seems  best  fitted  for,  from  whence 
the  road  to  the  designing-room  is  ever  open 
to  him,  industry  and  close  application  being 
the  only  aids  he  needs  to  enable  him  to 
reach  it. 

If  Willie  can  show  that  his  character  as  a 
boy  is  good,  that  he  has  no  bad  habits  or 
evil-disposed  companions,  if  he  shows  any 
aptitude  for  the  trade,  and  seems  anxious  to 
learn,  the  Messrs.  Tiffany  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  work  in  their  factory 
for  two  months,  during  which  time  his  em- 
ployers have  an  opportunity  of  learning  what 
kind  of  a  boy  he  is,  and  he  can  learn  whether 
the  work  pleases  him.  During  these  two 
months  both  employer  and  apprentice  are 
on  trial,  and  the  latter  is  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  work  he  does. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  and  his  parents 
will  be  asked  to  meet  the  meml)er  of  the  firm 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  manufactory,  and 
then  will  come  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  is  willing  to  remain  with  the  firm  until 
he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age;  that  is,  of 
course,  providing  his  employers  are  pleased 
with  him. 

If  he  is  willing  to  remain  until  he  has  be- 
come a  man,  it  being  conceded  that  he  may 
have  learned  the  trade  thoroughly  even  be- 
fore that  time,  an  agreement  is  drawn  tip  and 
signed  by  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  Willie, 
and  his  parents,  whereby  it  is  agreed  that  he 
shall  remain  as  an  apprentice  in  the  factory 
until  his  twenty-first  birthday,  A  certain 
amount  of  wages  is  fixed  upon,  and  this  is 
increased  each  year  until,  when  his  time  has 
expired,  Willie  is  earning  a  man's  wages. 
This  agreement  does  not  bind  him  as  the 
old  forms  of  indenture  did  an  apprentice, 
but  leaves  him  free  to  go  at  any  time ;  for  a 
boy  who  has  no  pride  or  interest  in  his  work 
had  better  be  out  of  any  shop  rather  than  to 
be  in  it. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  months  of 
probation  Willie  is  not  quite  decided  as  to 
whether  he  prefers  the  trade  of  silversmith 
to  that  of  any  other,  he  is  allowed  more 
time  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind,  the  idea 
being  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  content 
with  it  before  he  agrees  to  remain. 

After  he  has  been  apprenticed,  Willie's 
desire  will  probably  be  the  same  as  that  of 
his  employers — that  he  shall  advance  toward 
the  designing-room  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
since  that  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  trade. 
To  this  end  he  is  aided  in  every  way.  A 
valuable  and  extensive  library,  where  he  can 
study  the  methods  used  by  the  goldsmiths  in 
the  olden  as  well  as  the  present  time,  is  open 


to  him,  and  he  can  also  examine  models  or 
drawings  of  all  notable  works  in  gold  and 
silver  that   have  ever  been   done  by   the 
masters  of  the  craft.     In  fact,  it  is  necessary       | 
for  him  to  study  his  trade  in  his  leisure  as 
well  as  in  his  working  hours,  and  his  em-       ] 
ployers  give  him  every  opportunity ;  for  it  is       | 
of  quite  as  much  interest  and  profit  to  them 
that  he  should  become  a  good  workman  as 
it  is  to  him. 

He,   in   common  with  a  hundred    and 
twenty-five  other  boys,  begin  work  at  seven       i 
o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  ending  at  half  past 
five  at  night,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner,        , 
and  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday.     Each  week       | 
that  he  works  the  full  number  of  hours,  and 
has  done  what  he  has  been  set  to  do  faith- 
fully, he  receives  from  the"  foreman  of  his 
department  an  order  on  the  cashier  for  one 
dollar,  which  is  given  to  him  in  addition  to       , 
his  regular  wages  as  a  reward  for  punctuality       | 
and  industry. 

After  a  boy  has  served  his  time  as  appren- 
tice he  can  always  have  work  from  the 
Messrs.  Tiffany,  or  if  he  leaves  the  factory  \ 
thinking  to  better  his  condition  elsewhere, 
he  can  always  return  to  it  with  a  certainty 
of  being  employed,  so  long  as  his  record  is 
good ;  the  policy  of  the  house  being  to  give 
employment  to  those  whom  they  have  edu- 
cated in  the  business,  in  preference  to  any 
one  else. 

Of  course  each  apprentice  is  obliged  to  do 
his  full  share  of  work,  and  hard  work ;  for  it 
is  only  by  industry  that  any  one  can  rise  in 
life,  and  it  is  only  those  who  are  anxious  to 
become  artists  in  their  work,  even  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  labor,  that  any  such 
house  wants. 

To  learn  a  trade  is  by  no  means  play,  but 
labor  and  perseverance;  and  the  boy  who 
is  not  willing  to  do  his  best  to  excel  had 
better  make  up  his  mind  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood by  the  simplest  of  manual  labor.  But 
he  is  wise  who  perfects  himself  early  in  life 
in  some  trade  where  skilled  labor  is  always 
in  demand,  for  by  so  doing  he  provides  for 
himself  constant  employment ;  and  whatever 
position  he  may  occupy,  he  can  never  regret 
the  time  or  labor  expended  in  thus  making 
himself  in  a  measure  independent,  whatever 
changes  may  befall  him. 

The  experience  of  the  house  referred  to  in 
establishing  what  is  really  a  training-school         I 
wherein  boys  may  learn  to  provide  for  them-         ' 
selves,  has  been  a  pleasant  one. 

"Ten  years  ago,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
was  giving  the  writer  the  above  information, 
**  we  had  very  few  applications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  apprentice  from  boys  who  had  re- 
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ceived  even  fairly  good  educations,  so  great 
was  the  prejudice  against  learning  a  trade 
which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
this  country.  Now,  however,  a  decided  re- 
action has  taken  plaqe,  and  among  our  ap- 
prentices may  be  found  the  sons  of  men  who 
occupy  good  positions  in  society.  Con- 
stantly striving  as  we  are  for  artistic  work 
in  the  greatest  variety,  we  naturally  desire 
the  brightest  and  most  intelligent  boys,  who 
may  have  the  benefit  of  everything  which 
money  can  purchase  to  enable  them  to  rise 
in  the  business." 

Willie,  or  any  other  boy  who  desires  to 
make  himself  useful  in  the  world,  can  read- 
ily see  from  this  that  even  if  there  was  no 
other  reason  for  it,  whatever  trade  he  may 
decide  to  learn,  it  is  neceesary  that  he 
should  first  attend  faithfully  to  his  studies, 
unless  he  is  willing  never  to  rise  above  the 
common  class  of  workers. 

**  Whatever  is  worth  being  done  at  all  is 
worth  being  done  well*'  is  an  old  maxim 
that  is  worthy  of  repetition,  and  the  best 
foundation  for  a  good  trade  is  a  good  edu- 
cation. But  also  remember  that  a  boy's 
reputation  for  honesty,  morality,  and  in- 
dustry is  quite  as  valuable  to  him  as  is  a 
business  man's,  for  it  is  that  which  is  first 
inquired  about  when  he  applies  for  the  situ- 
ation of  apprentice. 

Whatever  occupation  in  life  you  intend  to 
choose,  boys,  lay  the  foundation  for  a  suc- 
cessful following  of  it  now\  and  that  once 
done,  the  rest  will  be  comparatively  easy. 
Harper^  Young  People, 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


THE  law  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  in  schools.  It  neither 
grants  nor  withholds  authority  to  inflict  it. 
The  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  local  school  authorities, 
and  to  the  sanction  of  general. usage  and  cus- 
tom. That  the  teacher  must  be  clothed  with 
authority  to  use  the  rod  in  certain  cases  is 
self-evident.  It  grows  out  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  and  of  his  relations  to  his  pupils. 
The  prudent  exercise  of  such  authority  is 
acquiesced  in  by  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  the  whole  country,  and  is  almost  invari- 
ably sustained  by  the  courts,  on  the  ground, 
not  of  statutory  enactments,  but  of  common 
custom,  common  sense,  common  justice,  and 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case.  • 

It  is  only  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  admit- 
ted right  which  either  society  or  the  law  is 
disposed  to  frown  upon  and  condemn.     It 


is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  order  to  support 
an  indictment  for  assault  and  battery,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  it  was  committed  ex 
ifUentione,  and  that,  if  the  criminal  intent  is 
wanting,  the  offense  is  not  made  out.  But 
this  intent  is  always  inferred  from  the  un- 
lawful act.  The  unreasonable  and  .excessive 
use  of  force  on  the  person, of  another  being 
proved,  the  wrongful  intent  is  a  necessary 
and  legitimate  conclusion  in  all  cases  where 
the  act  was  designedly  committed.  It  then 
becomes  an  assault  and  battery,  because  pur- 
posely inflicted  without  justification  or  ex- 
cuse. Whether,  under  all  the  facts,  the 
punishment  of  the  pupil  is  excessive,  must  be 
left  to  the  jury  to  decide. 

What  is  the  great  end  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  supported  by  the  State?  Can 
the  answer  to  this  fundamental  inquiry  be 
more  comprehensively  epitomized  than  in 
this  proposition  ?  The  chief  end  is  to  make 
good  citizens  Not  to  make  precocious  schol- 
ars ;  not  to  make  smart  boys  and  girls ;  not 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  parents  and  friends ; 
not  to  impart  the  secret  of  acquiring  wealth ; 
not  to  confer  the  means  of  achieving  the 
ends  of  personal  ambition;  not  to  enable 
the  youth  to  shine  in  society ;  not  to  qualify 
directly  for  professional  success;  not  one 
or  all  of  these,  but  simply,  in  the  widest 
and  truest  sense,  to  make  good  citizens.  The 
State,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
foregoing  enumerated  objects ;  it  leaves  them 
all  to  other  agents  and  other  influences.  If 
parents  seek  brilliant  scholarship,  morbid 
precociousness,  social  preeminence,  afflu- 
ence, or  professional  distinction  for  their 
children,  the  State  has  nothing  to  say;  but 
inasmuch  as  none  of  these  things  are  essential 
to  a  true  and  noble  citizenship,  the  State  will 
not  enact  laws,  frame  systems,  levy  taxes, 
build  school-houses,  and  employ  teachers  to 
enable  those  parents  to  carry  out  their  de- 
signs. That  such  selfish  and  subordinate 
ends  are  often  sought  through,  and  to  some 
extent  promoted  by,  the  public  schools  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  public  schools 
to  foster  such  ends.  The  aim  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  higher  and  broader.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  child  only  in  its  civil  relations, 
as  a  member  of  the  great  body  politic;  not, 
primarily,  in  its  home  relations,  as  a  member 
of  the  family. 

And  yet,  in  an  important  sense,  the  State 
derives  its  highest  and  truest  ideas  of  educa- 
tion from  that  divinely  instituted  and  most 
perfect  form  of  government — that  of  the 
family.  For  those  very  habits  and  qualities 
which  make  home  pure  and  tranquil  and 
happy,  being  continued  and  transferred  from 
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the  child  to  the  citizen,  insure  an  orderly, 
virtuous,  and  peaceful  State.  Indeed,  the 
family  is  the  smallest  organized  subdivision 
of  the  State,  and  the  aims  of  public  edu- 
cation are  substantially  accomplished  when 
the  lessons  of  duty  to  the  former  are  simply 
expanded .  so  as  to  comprehend  the  latter. 
If  the  individual  families  are  well  governed 
and  virtuous,  the  Commonwealth  can  not  be 
turbulent  and  vicious  \  for  the  members  of 
such  families  will  recognize  their  obligations 
to  the  State,  as  its  political  children,  not  less 
cordially  than  their  obligations  to  their  par- 
ents. This  view  so  simplifies  our  problem 
that  we  have  now  but  to  inquire  what  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  family,  what 
it  is  to  be  in  the  largest  sense  a  good  child^ 
and  we  shall  know,  very  nearly,  what  is  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  what  it  is 
to  be  a  good  citizen.  Without  any  argument 
on  this  point,  it  will  be  conceded  that  obe- 
dience to  the  parental  authority  is  a  primary 
attribute  of  the  good  child.  Even  so,  cor- 
dial submission  to  lawful  authority  is  a  pri- 
mary attribute  of  good  citizenship. 

Walshes  School  Lawyer, 


SELF-TAUGHT  TEACHERS. 


R.  W.  CONANT. 


TO-DAY  is  eminently  the  day  of  schools 
— the  day  of  educational  monthlies,  of 
teachers'  conventions  and  institutes,  of  dis- 
cussion and  comparison  of  methods,  of  model 
school  houses,  furniture,  and  books.  No 
expense,  time,  or  trouble  is  spared  that  the 
rising  generation  may  have  every  possible 
advantage.  But  amid  all  this  care  for  the 
advance  of  the  pupil,  how  much  is  given  to 
that  of  the  teacher,  either  by  himself  or  by 
others?  We  do  not  mean  those  intending  to 
be  teachers.  That  is  the  care  of  the  Normal 
School.  But  how  much  do  we  read  or  hear 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  education  for 
those  actually  teaching?  Scarcely  anything. 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  complaint.  It 
is  naturally  and  properly  supposed  that  those 
who  have  reached  the  requisite  age  and  de- 
velopment for  taking  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  training  the  young,  are 
competent  to  look  out  for  themselves  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  But 
that  such  education  is  necessary,  and  worthy 
of  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  teacher, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  is  this  said  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  many  teachers  are 
constantly  doing  all  in  their  power  toward 
self-improvement — that  they  devote  time, 


strength,  and  money  which  they  can  ill 
spare,  and  forego  pleasures  and  relaxation 
which  they  really  need,  to  this  object. 
They  are  doing  a  noble  work,  and  to  them 
all  honor.  And  yet  tg  some,  and  perhaps 
to  all,  it  may  not  be  too  presumptuous  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  on  this  most  vital  of 
subjects. 

For  what  can  be  more  vital  to  a  teacher 
than  the  development  of  his  own  mind  and 
character? — ^vital,  not  only  in  a  general  way, 
as  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  whatever  pro- 
fession, but  directly,  practically  vital,  to  a 
degree  that  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  is  with  the  teacher  as  with  the 
author.  The  author  must  read,  study,  and 
meditate  profoundly  before  he  can  put  upon 
the  untraced  page  the  thought  of  fire.  Even 
so  the  blank  mind  of  childhood  receives 
the  impress  of  the  teacher's  character;  and 
he  is  truly  the  best  teacher  who  succeeds,  not 
so  much  in  cramming  his  scholars*  heads 
with  dates  and  rules,  as  in  implanting  in 
their  hearts  a  love  of  knowledge,  culture, 
and  refinement,  high  ambitions  and  great 
moral  truths.  Such  teaching  is  teaching  in- 
deed, and  can  be  the  result  only  of  the  con- 
stant, silent  influence  of  the  teacher's  own 
character.  The  culture  of  his  own  mind  and 
character  should,  therefore,  be  the  first  care 
of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  author. 

But  some  weary  teacher  may  say,  "All 
that's  very  fine,  and  no  doubt  very  true. 
But,  suppose  you  have  neither  time,  strength, 
nor  money  to  spare ;  where  is  your  fine  self- 
improvement  to  come  in  then?  After  the 
last  little  scapegrace  at  school  has  finished 
his  penance,  I  hurry  home,  perfectly  jaded, 
to  get  a  few  moments'  rest  before  supper; 
and  after  that  I  must  sit  up  until  late  at 
night,  doing  some  absolutely  necessary 
work.  * '  Such  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  of 
a  sadly  large  number  of  teachers.  To  some 
of  them,  to  talk  of  self-culture  is,  indeed, 
but  mockery. 

And  yet  there  are  really  few  teachers  who 
are  utterly  unable  to  devote  any  time  to  this 
object,  and  there  are  many  who  can  devote 
much  more  than  they  now  imagine.  It  is 
wonderful  how  it  is  possible  to  make  time, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  if 
you  but  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will. 
The  value  of  this  art  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  is  stated  of  the  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful pleader.  Sergeant  Ballantine,  that  he 
has  a  way  of  doing  the  greatest  quantity  of 
work  without  ever  appearing  to  be  busy. 
He  makes  time.  But  in  this  matter  each 
teacher  must  judge  his  own  case.  No  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  laid  down.     Probably,  the 
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most  common  way  in  which  the  precious 
hours  elude  the  teacher's  grasp  is  in  staying 
after  school,  either  to  complete  some  un- 
finished work,  or,  more  frequently,  to  pun- 
ish some  delinquent  a  little  and  himself  ten 
times  as  much.  Cannot  teachers  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  this  manage  to-save 
those  invaluable  hours,  and  devote  them  to 
health-giving  exercise,  and  to  study  and 
reading?  Teachers  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  staying  thus  until  five  or  six  p.  m. 
have  been  known  to  resolve  that  they  would 
leave  school  early  every  night,  and  do  so 
with  most  beneficial  results.  Tax  your  in- 
genuity to  devise  punishments  which  shall 
not  at  the  same  time  waste  away  your  very 
life.  Keep  the  refractory  in  at  recess,  or 
punish  them  in  some  way  during  school- 
hours. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  if  th^y 
could  find  time,  have  no  strength  for  sys- 
tematic self-improvement.  They  arq  barely 
able  to  get  through  their  daily  duties,  and 
are  dying  by  inches.  Teachers,  next  to 
students,  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  care- 
less of  their  health,  especially  in  neglecting 
out-door  exercise.  All  admit  theoretically 
that  exercise  is  most  important,  but  practi- 
cally, they  are  "too  tired,"  or  '* don't  feel 
like  it.'*  A  little  out-door  air  and  sun- 
light every  day,  regularly,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  ner- 
vous system ;  and  those  who  neglect  it  must 
expect  to  feel  jaded,  and  nervous,  and  cross. 
Here,  as  ever,  the  well-being  of  the  mind 
is  inseparably  dependent  upon  the  body. 
^^  Sana  mens  in  sano  corpore*^  is  the  only 
rule. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  in  truth  worn  thread- 
bare, but  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  to 
those  ambitious  and  able  to  work :  ' '  There's 
plen  ty  of  room  up  higher. ' '  Few  people  who 
earn  their  living  really  have  more  time  to 
themselves  than  teachers.  Every  afternoon 
and  evening,  holidays  and  vacations,  give 
them  an  opportunity  which  few  enjoy  for 
fitting  themselves  for  room  "up  higher. ' '  The 
teacher's  calling  is  a  noble  one,  not  only  in 
the  influence  which  he  exerts  on  the  destiny 
of  the  young  immortals  in  his  charge,  but 
also  in  the  grand  opportunities  open  to  him- 
self. Few  enjoy  such  facilities  for  practising 
perseverance,  love,  tact,  and  all  the  virtues, 
besides  storing  the  mind  with  daily  additions 
of  knowledge.  In  school  the  teacher  may 
enrich  his  character  to  the  best  advantage ; 
out  of  school,  his  mind.  The  progress  will 
be  slow,  the  failures  many  and  disheartening, 
as  always.  "All  success  proves  partial  fail- 
ure; all  advance  implies  what's  left  behind." 


Yet  if  each  setting  sun  brings  some  fresh  ac- 
cession of  wisdom  and  experience,  some  new 
facts  or  beauties  gained,  some  advances  made 
in  perseverance,  self-control,  knowledge  of 
self  and  knowledge  of  others,  the  day  will  at 
last  dawn  which  shall  bring  the  summons, 
"Come  up  higher." 


ON  ACCENTUATION. 


THE  accentuation  of  the  words  given  be- 
low is  so  often  misplaced  and  so  difficult 
to  retain,  that  we  give  our  readers  a  series  in 
sentences,  showing  how  the  accent  should  l>e 
placed.  The  rule  is  clear  and  simple. 
The  noun  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  the 
verb  on  the  last;  but  even  a  grammarian, 
without  familiarity,  will  often  make  a  mis- 
take. There  are  few  words  in  the  language 
so  often  misaccented  as  the  ones  we  are  about 
to  give,  and  there  are  few  words  which  enter 
more  largely  into  conversation. 

Proj'ect,  prog'ress  and  prod'uce  as  nouns, 
are  seldom  accented  properly. 

I  absent^  myself  to-day  and  was  ab'^sent  yesterday. 

I  abstract^  from  Cato's  ab'stract. 

I  abuse^  him  not  for  his  abuse^. 

I  accent'  the  word  with  the  proper  ac^cent. 

I  affix'  an  aff'ix  properly. 

I  colleague'  with  my  col'league. 

I  collect'  after  my  col'lect. 

I  comment'  on  your  com'ment. 

I  compound'  and  lender  the  com'pound. 

I  compress'  and  apply  the  com'press. 

We  concert'  and  render  the  con'cert. 

They  concrete'  and  form  a  con'crete. 

We  concord'  and  produce  con'cord. 

We  conduct'  them  and  form  their  con'duct. 

We  confine'  the  animal  and  erect  his  con'fine. 

He  conflicts'  and  produces  the  con'flict. 

We  conjure'  him  not  to  con'jure. 

They  conserve'  our  con'serve. 

He  consorts'  with  his  con 'sort. 

I  contest'  and  so  enter  the  con'test. 

The  context'  jumbled  the  con'text. 

We  contract'  and  make  our  con'tract. 

We  contrast'  and  produce  the  con'trast. 

We  converse'  and  hold  the  con'verse. 

We  convert'  and  gain  con'verts. 

We  convict'  and  confine  con'victs. 

We  convoy'  and  protect  the  con'voy. 

W^e  do  not  desert'  into  the  des'ert. 

We  digest'  from  the  proper  di'gest. 

We  discount'  and  render  the  dis'count. 

We  entrance'  him  at  the  en'^trance. 

We  escort'  him  with  an  es'cort. 

I  essay'  to  produce  an  es'say. 

I  excuse'  your  ex'cuse. 

His  exile'  rendered  him  an  ex'ile. 

We  export'  our  ex'ports. 

We  extract'  from  the  proper  ©x'tract. 

They  ferment'  and  produce  fer'ment. 

I  frequent'  the  hall  and  make  fre'quent  calls. 

They  are  minute'  in  exacting  min'utes. 

They  misconduct'  and  show  miscon'duct. 

We  object'  to  your  ob'ject. 
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We  outwork'  them  at  their  out'work. 

We  overcharge'  and  produce  an  over-charge. 

We  permit'  as  our  per'mit  shows. 

Such  a  prece'dent  forms  Si  bad  prec'edent. 

We  prehx'  the  pre'fix. 

We  prelude'  with  the  proper  prel'ude. 

We  premise'  and  give  the  base  of  the  prem'ise. 

We  presage'  and  give  the  pres'age. 

I  present'  the  letter  and  make  a  pres'ent. 

Our  country  produ'ces  immense  prod'uce. 

We  progress'  and  make  rapid  prog'ress. 

We  project'  and  form  the  proj'ect. 

We  protest'  and  write  our  pro'test. 

I  rebel'  against  law  and  am  a  reb'el. 

We  record'  our  names  in  the  rec'ord. 

We  refuse'  such  refuse. 

We  reprimand'  and  give  a  rep'rimand. 

We  reprint'  and  produce  the  re 'print. 

We  retail'  and  form  the  re'tail  of  the  place. 

We  subject'  him  and  make  him  a  sub'ject. 

I  survey'  on  the  coast  sur'vey. 

We  torment'  him  by  severe  tor'ment. 

I  transfer'  and  now  make  the  trans'fer. 

We  transport'  the  goods  in  a  trans'port. 

We  undress'  and  put  on-  our  un'dress. 


WHAT    KNOWLEDGE    IS   OF    MOST 
WORTH  ? 


BY  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


WE  need  not  insist  on  the  value  of  that 
knowledge  which  aids  indirect  self- 
preservation  by  facilitating  the  gaining  of  a 
livelihood.  This  is  admitted  by  all ;  and, 
indeed,  by  the  mass  is  perhaps  too  exclu- 
sively regarded  as  the  end  of  education. 
But  while  every  one  is  ready  to  endorse  the 
abstract  proposition  that  instruction  fitting 
youths  for  the  business  of  life  is  of  high  im- 
portance, or  even  to  consider  it  of  supreme 
importance ;  yet  scarcely  any  inquire  what  in- 
struction will  so  fit  them.  It  is  true  that 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught 
with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their 
uses ;  but  when  we  have  said  this  we  have 
said  nearly  all.  While  the  great  bulk  of 
what  else  is  acquired  has  no  bearing  on  the 
industrial  activities,  an  immensity  of  inform- 
ation that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  indus- 
trial activities  is  entirely  passed  over. 

For,  leaving  out  only  some  very  small 
classes,  what  are  all  men  employed  in  ?  They 
are  employed  in  the  production,  preparation, 
and  distribution  of  commodities.  And  on 
what  does  the  efficiency  in  the  production, 
preparation,  and  distribution  of  commodities 
depend  ?  It  depends  on  the  use  of  methods 
fitted  to  the  respective  natures  of  these  com- 
modities j  it  depends  on  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  their  physical,  chemical,  or  vital 
properties,  as  the  case  may  be ;  that  is,  it 
depends  on  Science.  This  order  of  knowl- 
edge, w4iich  is  in  great  part  ignored  in  our 


school  courses,  is  the  order  of  knowledge 
underlying  the  right  performance  of  all  those 
processes  by  which  civilized  life  is  made 
possible.  Undeniable  as  is  this  truth,  and 
thrust  upon  us  as  it  is  at  every  turn,  there 
seems  to  be  no  living  consciousness  of  it : 
its  very  familiarity  makes  it  unregarded.  To 
give  due  weight  to  our  argument,  we  must 
therefore,  realize  this  truth  to  the  reader  by 
a  rapid  review  of  the  facts. 

For  all  the  higher  arts  of  construction, 
some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is  in- 
dispensable. The  village  carpenter,  who, 
lacking  rational  instruction,  lays  out  his 
work  by  empirical  rules  learned  in  his  appren- 
ticeship, equally  with  the  builder  of  a  Bri- 
tannia bridge,  makes  hourly  reference  to  the  * 
laws  of  quantitative  relations.  The  surveyor 
on  whose  survey  the  land  is  purchased ;  the 
ardiitect  in  designing  a  mansion  to  be  built 
on  it ;  the  builder  in  preparing  his  estimates ; 
his  foreman  in  laying  out  the  foundations  j 
the  masons  in  cutting  the  stones ;  and  the 
various  artisans  who  put  up  the  fittmgs  ;  are 
all  guided  by  geometrical  truths.  Railway- 
making  is  regulated  from  beginning  to  end 
by  mathematics;  alike  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  sections  ;  in  staking  out  the  line  ; 
in  the  mensuration  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments ;  in  the  designing,  estimating,  and 
building  of  bridges,  culverts,  viaducts,  tun- 
nels, stations.  And  similarly  with  the  har- 
bors, docks,  piers,  and  various  engineering 
and  architectural  works  that  fringe  the  coasts 
and  overspread  the  face  of  the  country ;  as 
well  as  the  mines  that  run  underneath  it. 

Out  of  geometry,  too,  as  applied  to  astron- 
omy, the  art  of  navigation  has  grown ;  and 
so,  by  this  science,  has  been  made  possible 
that  enormous  foreign  commerce  which  sup- 
ports a  large  part  of  ^ur  population,  and 
supplies  us  with  many  necessaries  and  most 
of  our  luxuries.  And  now-a-days  even  the 
farmer,  for  the  corrrct  laying  out  of  his 
drains,  has  recourse  to  tl\p  level — that  is, 
to  geometrical  principles.  When  from  those 
divisions  of  mathematics  which  deal  with 
space^  and  number^  some  small  smattering  of 
which  is  given  in  schools,  we  turn  to  that 
other  division  which  deals  with  force,  of 
which  even  a  smattering  is  scarcely  ever 
given,  we  meet  with  another  large  class  of 
activities  which  this  science  presides  over. 

On  the  application  of  rational  mechanics 
depends  the  success  of  nearly  all  modern 
manufacture.  The  properties  of  the  lever, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  etc.,  are  involved  in 
every  machine — every  machine  is  a  solidified 
mechanical  theorem;  and  to  machinery  in 
these  times  we  owe  nearly  all  production. 
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Trace  the  history  of  the  breakfast-roll.  The 
soil  out  of  which  it  came  was  drained  with 
machine-made  tiles ;  the  surface  was  turned 
over  by  a  machine ;  the  seed  was  put  in  by  a 
machine;  the  wheat  was  reaped,  threshed, 
and  winnowed  by  machines ;  by  machinery 
it  was  ground  and  bolted ;  and  had  the  flour 
been  sent  to  Gosport,  it  might  have  been 
made  into  biscuits  by  a  machine.  Your 
clothing — plain,  figured,  or  printed — is  it 
not  wholly  woven,  nay,  perhaps  even  sewed, 
by  machinery?  And  the  volume  you  are 
reading — are  not  its  leaves  fabricated  by  one 
machine  and  covered  with  these  words  by 
another?  Add  to  this  that  for  the  means  of 
distribution  over  both  land  and  sea,  we  are 
similarly  indebted.  And  then  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  according  as  the  principles 
of  mechanics  are  well  or  ill  used  to  these 
ends,  comes  success  or  failure — individual 
and  national.  The  engineer  who  misapplies 
his  formulae  for  the  strength  of  materials, 
builds  a  bridge  that  breaks  down.  The 
manufacturer  whose  apparatus  is  badly  de- 
vised, cannot  compete  with  another  whose 
apparatus  wastes  less  in  friction  and  inertia. 
The  ship-builder  adhering  to  the  old  model, 
is  outsailed  by  one  who  builds  on  the  mechan- 
ically-justified wave-line  principle.  And  as 
the  ability  of  a  nation  to  hold  its  own  against 
other  nations  depends  on  the  skilled  activity 
of  its  units,  we  see  that  on  such  knowledge 
may  turn  the  national  fate.  Judge,  then,  the 
worth  of  mathematics. 


THOUGHTS  OF  AN  OLD  TEACHER. 


NO  truer  principle  was  ever  laid  down  for 
the  teacher — ^none  which  points  more 
surely  to  success.  Yet  practically  it  is  almost 
ignored,  and  the  great  lack  of  genuine  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  between  teacher  and 
scholar  is  seen  in  a  corresponding  lack  of 
moral  power.  How,  indeed,  can  we  expect 
to  control  children  otherwise  than  by  brute 
force,  unless  there  is  this  golden  cord  uniting 
the  hearts  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught  ? 

The  parent  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
child,  and  is  responsible  to  the  child,  to  so- 
ciety, and  to  God,  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  obligation  is  discharged.  When  he 
takes  the  child  by  the  hand  and  leads  him 
to  your  school-room  door,  he  delegates  to 
you  a  large  portion  of  his  authority,  and 
with  it  comes  an  equal  share  of  responsi- 
bility. Morally,  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
scholar  is  almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
parent  and  child;  consequently  the  same 
qualities  which  combine  to  make  the  kind, 


judicious  parent  should  be  found  in  the 
teacher  also. 

When  the  little  one,  leaving  the  happy 
fireside,  the  loving  home  circle,  takes  his 
seat  with  your  pupils,  he  should  find  there 
the  same  kind  of  affection  which  he  leaves 
behind  him,  and  not  only  the  same  in  kind, 
but  approaching  much  more  nearly  the  same 
in  degree  than  many  who  occupy  the  teach- 
er's chair  seem  to  suppose.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  come  to  you  from  a  cheerless, 
loveless  dwelling,  so  much  the  greater  is  his 
need  of  kindness  and  affection  in  the  school- 
room ;  and  so  shall  you  cultivate  the  other- 
wise uncultivated  germ  of  all  that  is  good  in 
his  nature.  Love,  pure  in  quality  and  un- 
stinted in  quantity,  is  the  first  great  want  of 
every  child,  and  he  wants  it  in  the  school- 
room as  well  as  at  home.  If  our  hearts  are 
not  large  enough  to  take  in  each  one  of  the 
scores  of  children  whose  names  are  enrolled 
in  our  registers — if  we  can  not  become  for 
the  time  father  or  mother  to  each — let  us 
pray  God  to  enlarge  our  hearts  and  to  in- 
crease our  love.  If  the  prayer  is  not  an- 
swered, we  may  safely  suspect  that  we  have 
mistaken  our  calling. 

Having,  then,  this  sincere  interest  in  and 
affection  for  our  pupils,  let  them  be  made 
manifest  in  our  actions.  It  is-  a  mother's 
province  to  watch  over  her  child  in  tender- 
ness and  love,  to  check  every  wayward  im- 
pulse, to  shield  from  temptation  so  far  as 
may  be,  to  be  patient  with  the  many  faults 
or  the  oft-recurring  remissness  in  duty,  and 
to  love  through  all.  So  it  is  also  your  prov- 
ince, fellow-teachers,  and  mine.  If  the  judi- 
cious father,  with  gentle  firmness,  seek  to 
curb  the  restless  spirit  of  his  boy,  and 
though  the  child  sin  a  thousand  times  still 
forgives,  still  loves,  so  should  you  and  I. 
Let  us  remember  that  those  parents  acquire 
the  strongest  influence  over  their  children 
who  obtain  most  of  their  confidence.  Pupils 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  their  teacher  is 
their  friend;  th^t  they  can  go  to  him  with 
everything  that  interests  them,  however 
trivial  in  its  nature,  and  find  ready  hearing 
and  sympathy.  Let  them  feel  the  same  free- 
dom, the  same  familiarity,  as  with  a  parent. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  that  few  teachers  live 
up  to  their  privileges — few  wield  the  mighty 
power  for  good  which  God  has  placed  within 
their  reach.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize 
that  the  destiny  of  our  scholars  for  eternity, 
no  less  than  for  time,  is  to  a  great  extent  com- 
mitted to  our  hands.  Nowhere  can  opportun- 
ities for  winning  souls  be  greater  than  in  the 
school  room;  in  no  one  will  the  starless  crown 
be  more  inexcusable  than  in  the  teacher. 
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INGRATITUDE  AND  SUFFERING. 


WM.    HEPWORTH  DIXON. 


HE  was  now  anxious  to  go  out  to  his  prov- 
ince; as  he  had  been  several  times  ar- 
rested on  mere  suspicion,  he  felt  that  his  life, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  personal  freedom,  was 
no  longer  safe  in  England.  Spies  and  in- 
formers abounded  on  every  hand,  and  no 
accusation  was  too  monstrous  not  to  find 
some  who,  from  hatred  or  self-interest,  were 
willing  to  give  it  credit.  Affairs  were  also 
going  grievously  wrong  in  the  province,  in 
consequence  of  his  remaining  so  long  away. 
The  war  had  commenced.  A  war  party  was 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  colony.  Penn 
felt  how  necessary  it  was  that  that  he  should 
be  on  the  spot  to  appease  these  scruples,  and 
to  regulate  this  growing  enthusiasm.  Eng- 
land had  no  further  need  of  his  services;  and 
his  residence  there  had  already  cost  him  six 
thousand  pounds — ^the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  given  away  in  charities,  in  gaoler's 
fees,  and  in  other  legal  expenses  attendant 
on  the  liberation  of  prisoners.  The  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure  were  hastily  made; 
he  engaged  a  vessel  to  carry  him  across  the 
Atlantic ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had  even 
appointed  a  convoy  to  protect  him  from  the 
French  cruisers  during  the  voyage,  when  he 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  death-bed  of 
George  Fox — ^whose  death  took  place  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1691.  Over  his  friend's 
grave,  Penn  delivered  a  long  and  eloquent 
oration.  The  ceremony  was  at  an  end  and 
the  crowd  Tiad  just  dispersed,  when  a  party 
of  officers  arrived  on  the  ground  with  war- 
rants to  arrest  the  speaker  on  another  charge 
of  treason  and  conspiracy.  But  he  was 
gone. 

William  Fuller,  an  infamous  wretch  who 
lived  by  accusing  persons  of  distinction  of 
monstrous  crimes,  to  get  himself  out  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  came  forward  and  made 
oath  that  he  knew  Penn  to  be  engaged  in 
treasonous  corrrespondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom,  whereupon  the  warrants 
were  issued  by  government  for  his  arrest. 
To  have  given  himself  up  to  the  myrmidons 
of  the  law  under  the  circumstances  would 
have  been  an  act  of  madness.  The  Governor 
saw  that  the  only  course  which  he  could 
take  consistent  with  his  honor  and  safety, 
was  to  retire  awhile  from  public  view ;  but 
this  home-exile  was  fer  fVom  bemg  so  strict  a 
seclusion  as  had  been  supposed  by  Besse  and 
others.  His  address  was  well  known  to  some 
of  the  King's  council;  as  during  the  whole 
of  his  thirty  months*  retirement  he  continued 


his  usual  correspondence  with  his  friends  at 
court,  particularly  with  Rochester,  Halifax, 
and  Romney.  As  a  man  bound  by  his  con- 
victions not  to  take  oaths — ^and  universally 
known  for  his  humane  and  forgiving  temper, 
he  was  unfortunately  just  the  sort  of  quarry 
that  was  desired  by  the  race  of  scoundrels 
and  informers  with  which  the  country  then 
swarmed. 

Only  a  few  months  after  this  accusation 
was  made  on  oath,  the  character  of  Fuller 
was  brought  by  another  train  of  circum- 
stances under  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; when,  after  a  careful  sifting  of  the 
evidence  in  his  behalf,  it  was  resolved  that 
he  was  a  notorious  cheat,  rogue,  and  false 
accuser,  that  he  had  scandalized  the  magis- 
trates and  government,  and  abused  the 
House.  Penn  had  judged  rightly :  '*  I  know 
my  enemies,"  he  said ;  **  their  true  character 
and  history,  and  their  intrinsic  value  to  this 
or  other  governments.  I  commit  them  to 
time,  with  my  own  conduct  and  afflictions." 
His  own  afflictions  I  they  were  dark  and  bit- 
ter in  these  evil  days.  Domestic  misfor- 
tunes, heavier  than  all  else,  fell  on  his  devoted 
head.  His  wife  Guli  sickened  with  the 
hourly  sense  of  her  husband's  wrongs — and 
was  nigh  to  death. 

Yet,  even  when  the  vices  of  their  witness 
had  wholly  discredited  his  oath,  there  were 
those  about  King  William's  person  who 
could  peisuade  him  not  to  recall  the  warrants 
of  arrest.  His  own  avarice  and  love  of 
power  helped  him  to  see  the  force  of  their 
reasoning ;  at  least  while  the  war  raged  with 
Louis  Quatorze,  he  was  anxious  to  have  all 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands ; 
and  he  willingly  listened  to  the  advice  of 
those  who  pressed  him  to  annul  the  colonial 
charters,  and  establish  one  central  and 
imperial  seat  of  government  in  America, 
But  to  give  a  colorable  pretext  for  this  illegal 
act,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  shade;  to  hold  the 
threat  of  a  prosecution — ^which,  it  was  well 
known,  could  not  be  maintained  except  by  . 
perjury — suspended  above  his  head  ;  so  that, 
when  the  conspiracy  to  defraud  him  of  his 
right  was  ready  to  take  effect,  he  would  be 
unable  to  appear  and  offer  an  effectual  re- 
sistance. To  the  importunities  of  Penn's 
friends,  he  therefore  answered  evasively ;  be 
was  always  engaged ; — a  manifest  subterfuge, 
^opted  only  to  gain  time. 

It  was  now  that  Locke  offered  to  interpose 
his  good  offices  to  procure  for  him  a  pardon. 
The  offer  touched  hh  heart;  for  as  the 
common  herd  of  men  had  followed  him  into 
his  retirement  with  clamors  and  vehement 
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abuse,  this  tribute  to  his  merits  was  peculiariy 
flattering,  coming  as  it  did,  at  such  a  moment 
and  from  such  a  man ;  but  he  rejected  the 
proposal  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as 
the  philosopher  had  done  his  own  appeal  to 
the  clemency  of  King  James.  As  he  had 
committed  no  crime,  he  would  receive  no 
pardon.  In  his  letters  to  Romney  and 
Rochester,  he  appealed,  not  to  the  King's 
mercy,  but  to  his  justice.  He  desired  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  would  not  receive  his 
liberty  on  conditions.  Though  longing 
most  earnestly  to  sail  for  America,  he  would 
not  go  out  under  the  suspicion  that  he  went 
as  an  exile.  As  his  fortunes  fell,  his  spirit 
seemed  to  rise.  In  the  day  of  his  deepest 
misery,  his  words  were  proud  and  almost 
exacting. 

Then  came  the  crash.  On  the  loth  of 
March,  1692,  an  order  in  council  was  issued, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  government,  and 
annexed  it  to  that  of  New  York,  So  far  as 
the  King  was  concerned,  the  question  seems 
to  have  been  decided  on  purely  military 
grounds.  No  case  was  made  out  against 
Penn ;  no  instance  of  incapacity  or  want  of 
faith  on  his  part  was  cited.  In  order  to 
present  a  bold  front  to  the  combined  corps 
of  French  and  Iroquois,  then  hovering  on 
the  frontiers,  unity  of  command  was  judged 
advisable;  and  Colonel  Fletcher  was  com- 
missioned to  govern  Pennsylvania,  until  the 
King's  pleasure  was  made  further  known, 
and  to  assume  the  command  of  all  military 
forces,  militia  and  regular,  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  the  Jerseys,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.     Still  the  blow  was  crushing. 

On  every  side  were  gathering  darkness 
and  despair.  His  whole  fortune  had  been 
expended  on  the  colony ;  he  had  maintained 
the  government  out  of  his  private  purse,  so 
as  not  to  burden  the  infant  settlement ;  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  an 
enormous  sum  in  those  days,  did  not  cover 
his  losses.  So  long  as  his  English  property 
remained — ^while  his  family  stood  above  mere 
want — he  cared  little  about  these  sacrifices. 
But  poverty  had  come  down  upon  him 
suddenly.  His  Irish  estates  had  been  de- 
vastated and  ruined  by  the  war;  what 
remained  of  them  was  put  among  the  Estates 
of  Outlaws,  on  the  strength  of  the  bill  of 
conspiracy  illegally  found  against  him  in 
Dublin ;  and  the  rents  were  confiscated  to 
the  crown,  though  no  conviction  or  sentence 
of  outlawry  had  been  passed  in  any  competent 
^  court  of  law.  At  home,  he  had  been  hardly 
less  unfortunate ;  and  his  wily  stewards,  the 
Fords,  had  contrived,  by  their  legal  chi- 
caneries— ^first,  to  involve  him,  and  then  to 


obtain  for  themselves  a  monstrous  claim  on 
his  property  in  Kent  and  Essex.  From  the 
distinguished  position  of  governor  of  a 
province,  he  had  fallen  to  that  of  a  private 
individual,  ruined  in  his  estate,  deprived  of 
his  honors,  suspected  by  the  government, 
the  prey  of  a  rapacious  lawyer,  and  deeply 
involved  in  debt. 

The  personal  inconvenience,  however, 
was  the  least  of  the  evil.  Most  of  all  he  was 
alarmed  for  his  model  State.  Colonel 
Fletcher,  a  mere  soldier,  coarse,  abrupt,  and 
unlettered,  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
Founder's  ideas  and  intentions ;  and  there 
was  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  he  would 
soon  overturn  that  peacefiil  and  popular 
constitution  which  he  and  Sidney  had  framed 
with  so  much  thought  and  industry.  Penn 
never  doubted  but  that  in  the  end  he  should 
be  able  to  regain  his  colony,  and  continue, 
under  happier  auspices,  the  great  republican 
experiment ;  but  he  also  saw  that  the  mischief 
done  in  a  day  might  require  years  of  patient 
government  to  retrieve.  He  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  newly-appointed  officer,  in 
which  he  warned  him  to  tread  softly  and 
with  caution — ^as  the  soil  and  the  govern- 
ment belonged  to  him  as  much  as  the  crown 
to  the  King:  the  charter,  he  said,  had 
neither  been  attacked  nor  recalled ;  in  the 
face  of  the  law  he  was  still  master  of  his 
province ;  and,  as  he  was  an  Englishman,  he 
would  maintain  his  right. 

Greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  own  com- 
mand, Fletcher  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King, 
urging,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  impossi- 
bility of  gaining  a  regular  war  vote  in  Penn- 
sylvania, an<i  praying  him  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  forming  that  colony,  New  York, 
the  Jerseys,  and  Connecticut,  into  one-state, 
with  a  common  assembly,  as  the  only  means 
of  out-voting  the  Quakers,  and  compelling 
them  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  common  de- 
fence. The  displeasure  of  William  fell  on 
the  absent  governor ;  and  the  Privy  Council 
even  ordered  the  Attorney- General  rigorously 
to  inspect  his  patent,  and  see  if  some  legal 
flaw  could  not  be  found  in  it  which  would 
furnish  a  pretext  for  its  withdrawal  alto- 
gether. 

This  alarming  proposition  was  made  just 
at  a  time  when  Penn  needed  some  startling 
intelligence  to  rouse  him  from  the  apathy 
caused  by  domestic  affliction.  Guli  was 
dead — ^the  "  one  of  ten  thousand,  the  wise, 
chaste,  humble,  modest,  constant,  industri- 
ous and  undaunted"  daughter  of  Lady 
Springett.  Her  sorrows  had  brought  her  to 
a  premature  grave:  yet  she  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  appearance  of  a  turn  of 
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fortune  fer  her  husband,  and  she  died  in  the 
prospect  of  his  restoration  to  his  former  rank 
and  influence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1692,  his 
courtly  friends — ^many  of  whom  he  had 
deeply  obliged  in  his  day  of  power — ^but 
more  especially  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Lord 
Somers,  Henry  Sidney  and  Sir  John  Trench- 
ard,  made  a  joint  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
shame  of  seeing  a  noble  character  like  Penn 
deprived  of  his  liberty  on  pretence  of  an  ac- 
cusation made  by  a  fellow  whom  parliament 
itself  had  denounced  as  a  rogue  and  false  ac- 
cuser. Ranelagh,  Rochester,  and  Romney 
went  to  the  King  and  laid  the  whole  case  be- 
fore him;  William  answered  freely  that  Penn 
was  his  old  acquaintance  as  well  as  theirs; 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  him;  and 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  about  his  affairs 
just  as  he  pleased. 

The  lords  pressed  his  majesty  to  send  this 
gracious  message  to  Sir  John  Trenchard,  then 
the  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  Romney 
was  selected  as  its  bearer  on  account  of  his 
long  intimacy  with  Penn.  Trenchard  was 
glad  to  convey  these  tidings  to  his  old  be- 
nefactor; he  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  unso- 
licited kindness  he  had  received  from  him  in 
the  dark  times  of  Monmouth  and  Sidney ;  and 
was  pleased  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  show 
that  he  was  not  ungrateful.  But  Penn  was 
not  content  that  the  matter  should  end  in 
this  private  way.  The  act  of  grace  looked 
like  a  pardon : — ^he  wanted  an  acquittal.  He 
asked  his  powerful  friends  to  procure  for  him 
a  public  hearing ;  and  in  November  a  coun- 
cil was  called  at  Westminster,  before  which 
he  defended  his  conduct  so  completely  to  the 
King's  satisfaction  that  he  was  absolved  from 
every  charge,  past  and  present.  The  repara- 
tion came  too  late.  Guli  was  now  too  far 
gone  for  recovery;  but  the  thought  of  her 
husband  being  free  once  more,  with  no  stain 
on  his  name,  cheered  her  descent  into  the 
grave.  She  died  on  the  23d  of  the  following 
February  at  Hoddesden,  and  was  buried  with 
the  simple  rites  of  the  Society  to  which  she 
belonged,  at  Jordans,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bea- 
consfield. 

During  her  prolonged  illness,  Penh  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  policy  of  nations, 
and  givfen  up  his  leisure  to  the  consolations 
of  philosophy.  Two  of  his  most  remarkable 
works  are  owing  to  these  studies:  one  of 
these  c6n  tains  detached  summaries  of  his 
experiences  of  men  and  things,  and  assumes 
the  form  >of  a  book  of  maxims,  entitled, 
"Fruits  olS.  Solitude;  or,  Reflections  and 
Maxims  onXthe  Conduct  of  Life" — ^after 
the  manner,  out  not  in  the  spirit,  of  Roche- 


foucauld. *  Speaking  of  himself  in  the  pre- 
face of  this  work,  he  says  he  has  now  had 
some  time  he  could  call  his  own,  a  property 
he  has  ever  before  been  short  of,  in  which  he 
has  taken  a  view  of  himself  and  of  the  world, 
observed  wherein  he  has  gone  wrong  or 
wasted  good  effort  and  has  reached  the 
conclusion,  that  if  he  had  to  live  his  life  over 
again,  he  could  serve  God,  his  neighbor  and 
himself  better  than  he  had  done,  and  have 
seven  precious  years  of  time  to  spare,  though 
he  was  not  an  old  man  yet,  and  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  one  of  the  idlest. 

His  other  work  was  still  more  original  in 
its  form  and  character.  It  was  entitled, 
"  An  Essay  towards  the  present  and  future 
Peace  of  Europe," — and  in  it  he  developed 
views  which  are'  now  rapidly  spreading 
among  educated  men,  and  out  of  which  the 
Peace  Congresses  of  Brussels,  Frankfort, 
Paris  £Cnd  other  places,  have  grown  in  our 
day. 

These  works  were  already  finished  when 
Guli's  death  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  his  in- 
tellectual labors.  He  was  only  roused  from 
his  long  torpor  of  soul  by  the  intelligence 
from  America  that  Colonel  Fletcher  had  pro- 
posed to  the  King  to  abolish  the  separate 
charter  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  form  one 
imperial  government  out  of  the  whole  range 
of  northern  colonies.  This  threatened  to 
destroy  at  one  blow  the  great  purpose  of  his  ex- 
istence. He  believed  that  if  he  were  only  in 
America,  his  presence  would  reconcile  parties 
now  at  variance ;  and  so  put  an  end  to  these 
dangerous  complaints  and  suggestions.  But 
he  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  an  outfit  for  his 
family.  Owner  of  thirty  millions  acres  of  land, 
he  had  no  means  of  raising  a  few  hundred 
pounds  for  necessary  expenses  1  The  Irish 
estates  had  ceased  to  yield  a  shilling  of  rental; 
and  his  unfaithful  stewards,  the  Fords,  pre- 
tended they  could  hardly  make  his  English 
property  cover  the  cost  of  his  simple  house- 
hold. 

In  the  depth  of  his  difficulty  and  distress, 
a  thought  occurred  to  him : — he  had  spent  a 
princely  fortune  in  his  colony ;  the  millioiL/ 
or  so  of  acres  already  sold  had  a  small  quit-  \ 
rent  reserved — but  which,  for  the  ease  of  the  i 
colonists,  he  had  allowed  to  stand  over  till  1 
good  harvests  came  round,  so  that  for  ten   j 
years  he  had  not  received  a  single  shilling 
from    this    quarter.     He    would    now,    he, 
thought,  apply  to  these  prosperous  settlers  in 
the  land   he  had  made  for  them— recently 
blessed  with  most  abundant  seasons — for  a 

*The  full  text  of  this  book,  which  is  but  litde 
known  outside  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  given  in  the 
**  Life  of  Wm.  Penn, "  Bicentennial  Edition. 
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loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds — a  hundred 
pounds  each  from  a  hundred  persons.  This 
money  would  set  him  right ;  and  the  quit- 
rents  and  the  lands  of  the  colony  would  be 
ample  security  to  the  lenders.  He  wrote  a 
manly  and  touching  letter  to  Robert  Turner, 
in  which  he  opened  his  heart  to  his  old 
friend,  and  made  this  proposal,  pledging  him- 
self, in  the  event  of  its  success,  to  set  sail  im- 
mediately with  a  large  party  of  emigrants, 
who  were  only  waiting  the  signal  of  his  de- 
parture :  if  the  colonists  refused  him  this 
kindness,  he  said,  he  knew  not  what  he  must 

,       do,  so  very  low  were  his  affairs  reduced. 

It  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  settlers  that 
they  evaded  and  postponed  this  request — ^too 
mean  to  comply  with  grace,  too  cowardly  to 
refuse  without  shuffling  and  false  pretense. 
The  men  to  whom  he  had  looked  for  help — 
to  whom  in  confidence  he  had  laid  bare  his 
private  misfortunes — sought  in  the  fact  of  his 

'  distress  an  opportunity  to  encroach  on  his 
just  rights,  and  gossipped  about  his  fall,  to 
their  own  shame  and  the  scandal  of  the  coun- 
try. They  said  they  loved  him  very  much — 
but  they  had  no  mind  to  lend  money ! 

Penn  was  not  apt  to  be  angry,  but  this  in- 
gratitude was  too  much  for  even  his  placid 
nature.  These  men  owed  almost  everything 
that  was  most  dear  to  them  in  the  world,  to 
his  devotion,  his  care  and  forethought :  their 
freedom — their  rights — in  no  slight  degree 
their  property  itself.  To  his  confidential 
friends  he  complained  bitterly  of  this  insult- 
ing usage.  A  man  not  inspired  with  a  great 
design,  disgusted  with  their  conduct,  might 
have  been  tempted  to  revoke  their  charter, 
and  to  sue  them  in  the  courts  of  law  for  the 
arrears  of  quit-rent.  But  he  thought  only  of 
the  future, — of  the  handful  of  settlers  who 
were  to  become  a  nation ;  and  he  pursued  his 
own  forward  course,  hurt  but  not  daunted  by 
the  ungracious  incident.  Unable  to  get  out 
to  America,  he  resolved  to  fight  the  battle  to 
the  end  at  home.  Calling  on  the  friends 
who  had  recently  done  him  such  service,  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  take  his  case  once 
more  in  hand,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  his  colonial  government,  with 
the  rank  and  dignities  attached.  In  the 
meantime  he  drew  up  a  formal  petition  to  the 
Queen — William  being  abroad — ^praying  her 
majesty  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 

I       train  of  facts  alleged  by  him  to  have  occurred 

I  in  reference  to  the  colony,  and  if  her  majesty 
was  satisfied,  to  grant  him  a  full  re-instate- 
ment  of  his  rights  and  properties. 

Mary  received  this  petition  with  favor. 
The  wise  and  virtuous  Lady  Ranelagh  had 
prepared  the  royal  mind — ^by  a  just  represen- 


tation of  Penn's  merits  and  services — ^the 
purity  of  his  conduct  and  the  unquestion- 
able nature  of  his  rights — for  a  candid  hear- 
ing of  his  complaint.  She  referred  the  peti- 
tion to  the  council,  who  consulted  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  finding  no  legal  flaw  in  the  charter  itself, 
nor  any  subsequent  act  of^his  which  could  be 
tortured. into  such  an  offence  as  would  war- 
rant a  forfeiture, — ^they  admitted  his  claim  to 
be  made  out ;  and  he  was  legally  reinvested 
with  his  old  powers  and  functions  on  giving 
assurances  on  those  points  which  had  led  to 
the  original  suspension. 

On  the  ninth  of  August  (1694) — thirty 
months  after  the-  appointment  of  Colonel 
Fletcher — an  Order  in  Council  was  made, 
restoring  to  him  his  government,  revoking 
the  military  commission,  and  appointing 
eighty  men  and  their  complete  equipment 
and  charges  as  the  contingent  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  l^e  maintained  -  on  the  frontiers  or  at 
New  York,  so  long  as  the  war  continued. 

This  restoration  was  a  great  solace  to  him 
in  his  grievous  domestic  aSiction.  Not  only 
was  Guli  dead,  dead  through  grief  and  sick- 
ness of  the  heart ;  but  Springett,  his  eldest 
and  favorite  son^  a  youth  of  delicate  frame, 
but  endowed  with  rare  genius  and  nobility 
of  mind,  was  seized  with  slow  and  cureless 
consumption.  In  hjp  poverty  and  exile,  the 
world  had  frowned  on  him,  believing  his  for- 
tunes to  be  irretrievable;  and  if  the  settlers 
in  his  own  colony  had  behaved  most  scurvily, 
they  could  plead  in  their  defence  the  almost 
universal  example  of  mankind.  To  use  his 
own  pathetic  words — his  enemies  had  dark- 
ened the  very  air  against  him.  His  re-install- 
ation was  an  emphatic  answer  to  every  cal- 
umny. It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  men  who 
stood  by  him  in  his  darkest  hours  of  trial  were, 
with  some  staunch  exceptions,  not  the  persons 
who  shared  his  religious  opinions — but  the 
more  distinguished  order  of  courtiers,  states 
men,  divines  and  philosophers — men  like 
Rochester  and  Ranelagh,  Trenchard  and 
Popple,  Tillotson  and  Locke.  Many  of  his 
own  sect  for  a  time  looked  coldly  on  his  suf- 
ferings; and  it  does  not  appear  that  their  in- 
difference was  entirely  removed  until  he  was 
fully  restored  to  his  worldly  rank.  They  had 
no  complaint  to  make  against  his  morals  or 
his  life: — they  only  pretended  to  condemn 
the  too  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

With  Springett  in  a  decline,  Penn  was  un- 
willing to  go  in  person  to  Philadelphia  and 
leave  him  behind ;  he  therefore  sent  out  a 
comipission  to  Markham  to  act  as  his  deputy, 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  home  govern- 
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ment.  Not  until  six  years  after  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  rights,  did  he  again  set  his  foot  in 
Pennsylvania.  Two  of  these  years  he  acted 
as  a  nurse  to  his  darling  boy ;  his  most  con- 
stant companion  by  day  and  night.  Every- 
thing that  tender  nurture,  parental  watchful- 
ness and  medical  science  could  do  for  him 
was  done ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  he  grew  worse 
and  worse : — ^and  finally  died  in  his  father's 
arms  on  the  2d  of  April,  1696,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  other  children  still 
living, — Mary  and  Hannah  having  died  in 
infancy, — ^were  Letitiaand  William.  The  lat- 
ter, now  his  heir,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the  fu- 
ture lord  proprietor,  was  utterly  unlike  his 
deceased  brother  in  character  and  abilities. 

Springett  Penn  had  inherited  the  virtues 
as  well  as  the  names  of  his  joint  ancestry  \  to 
his  father's  strong  sense  of  political  liberty, 
his  fervor  and  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  he 
added  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  Of  all  the  young  people 
about  her  in  her  old  age,  he  had  been  the 
favorite  of  Lady  Springett;  and  it  was  for 
his  use  and  instruction  that  she  had  committed 
the  memoirs  of  her  early  life  to  writing.  The 
younger  brother  more  resembled  his  grand- 
father the  admiral ;  he  was  a  bold  and  self- 
willed  boy ;  quick  in  quarrel ;  full  of  pride 
and  worldly  ambition ;  sensuous  in  his  tastes 
and  scornful  in  his  demeanor.  Yet  he  had 
fine  qualities: — he  was  generous  even  to  a 
fault, — had  a  keen  sense  of  honor,-^had  a 
turn  and  capacity  for  business, — and  that 
dauntless  courage  which  seemed  to  be  the 
birthright  of  his  race.  From  an  early  period  he 
had  shown  his  distaste  to  the  simple  routine 
of  his  father's  house :  and  he  sought  in  the 
world  the  illicit  pleasures  which  were  denied 
to  him  at  home.  It  was  with  the  most  anx- 
ious foreboding  that  Penn  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  must,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  give  up  the  goverment  of  his  colony 
to  this  rash  and  inconstant  youth. 
Perhaps  his  anxieties  on  this  head  influenced 
him  to  a  second  marriage.  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Callowhill  of  Bristol,  a  lady 
whom  he  had  long  known  and  respected, 
was  the  object  of  his  second  choice;  and  they 
were  married  in  that  city  in  January,  1696. 

She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  spirit, 
and  made  an  admirable  manager  and  wife. 
They  had  issue  four  sons— ^Dennis,  Richard, 
Thomas, and  John,  called  the  "American," 
being  the  only  son  born  in  Pennsylvania, — 
and  two  daughters — Margaret  and  Hannah, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  It  is 
from  the  Thomas  Penn  here  mentioned  that 
the  present  representatives  of  the  male  branch 
of  the  family  are  descended. 


The  complaints  which  were  continually 
arriving  from  Colonel  Quarry,  and  the  rising 
discontents  in  the  colony  fomented  by  his 
malice,  kept  Penn  in  a  state  of  unceasing  ag- 
itation and  alarm.  One  charge  against  his 
cousin  and  lieutenant  was  not  cleared  away 
before  another  was  started  ;  so  that  his  ene- 
mies in  the  royal  council  had  almost  daily 
opportunities  of  poisoning  the  King's  mind 
on  that  sorest  of  all  subjects — the  revenue. 
The  governor  felt  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  faith  and  purity  of  Markham,  a  confi- 
dence which  is  fully  justified  by  the  facts  of 
his  administration  as  they  are  recorded  in 
the  state  papers;  but  at  the  same  time  he  saw 
that  a  necessity  was  arising  for  his  own  pres- 
ence in  Philadelphia,  and  he  prudently  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
His  English  lawyer  had  got  his  estates  into 
the  utmost  confiision — in  all  probability  with 
a  view  to  making  his  own  fortune  out  of  the 
general  wreck,  as  in  later  years  his  employer 
had  not  paid  that  attention  to  his  private 
business  which  the  admiral  had  believed 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  chief  feature  in  his 
character,  and  the  Shangarry  Castle  property 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  infliction  of 
the  wars. 

Nearly  thirty  years  had  now  passed  since 
he  had  held  any  communication  with  this 
Irish  tenantry  ;  a  desire  to  look  on  the  old 
scenes  in  which  a  portion  of  his  youth  had 
been  spent,  grew  up  in  his  mind,  as  well  as 
a  wish  to  superintend  the  re-settlement  of 
his  property — Shangarry  Castle  being  now  his 
chief  support;  and  hearing  that  Thomas 
Story  and  John  Everott  were  going  into  the 
island  on  a  religious  tour,  he  proposed  to 
join  them,  and  they  set  out  together  from 
Bristol,  where  he  was  then  residing,  that  be- 
ing the  usual  port  from  which  passengers  at 
that  time  started  for  Dublin.  In  the  Irish 
capital  he  attended  the  half-yearly  meeting 
of  Friends ;  and  called  on  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  to 
encourage  in  their  minds  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  his  religious  brethren. 

Hoping  to  remain  in  America  for  some 
years,  if  not  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
prepared  to  take  his  wife  and  family — ^with 
the  exception  of  his  son  William,  who  would 
not  hear  of  going — ^and  all  the  domestic  and 
personal  conveniences  desirable  in  a  new 
country  and  a  permanent  home.  Embark- 
ing at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they 
sailed  on  the  9th  of  September,  to  encounter 
the  tedium  of  a  three  months'  voyage. 
About  the  time  they  left  England,  the  yellow 
fever  broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  and  carried 
oflf  numbers  of  the  people ;  but,  when  they 
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arrivedy  its  virulence  had  considerably 
abated^  and  no  evil  arose  to  the  family  from 
the  prevalence  of  this  dreadful  contagion. 
Being  Sunday  morning  when  the  vessel 
reached  Philadelphia,  Penn  went  first  of  all 
to  visit  his  cousin — a  proper  attention  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  involved 
by  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies — and  then 
repaired  to  the  meeting-house  to  see  and 
address  the  inhabitants.  His  reception  was 
most  enthusiastic.  The  people  in  general 
had  long  mourned  over  his  absence,  says 
Thomas  Lloyd,  one  of  the  ex-deputies ;  and 
now  believing  that  he  would  never  leave 
them  again  to  become  the  dupes  of  faction 
and  the  prey  of  designing  men,  they  were 
filled  with  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

Special  instructions  were  sent  out  by  the 
council  for  his  guidance  in  what  related  to 
the  vexed  questions  of  piracy  and  the  im- 
perial revenue;  and  his  first  public  act  on 
assuming  the  reins  of  government  was  to 
send  forth  a  severe  proclamation  against 
pirates  and  contraband  traders.  As  yet 
there  was  no  law  in  Pennsylvania  against 
piracy ;  and  when  the  Quakers  had  formerly 
refused  to  commit  pirates  to  the  common 
gaol,  they  could  quote  their  code  of  laws  in 
justification  of  their  refiisal.  This  evil  was 
the  first  to  be  met.  The  weather  was  bitterly 
cold;  it  was  impossible  to  transact  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  session ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  passed  two  enactments,  one 
against  pirates  and  one  against  contraband 
trade,  he  dismissed  them  for  the  remainder 
of  the  winter.  Now  that  he  was  legally 
armed  against  them,  the  task  of  putting  down 
the  pirates  was  rendered  much  more  easy  of 
accomplishment.  By  the  end  of  February, 
he  was  able  to  lay  before  Secretary  Vernon 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  a  statement  of  his 
doings  in  behalf  of  the  crown  interests ;  and 
in  due  time  received  from  Whitehall  an 
assurance  that  his  conduct  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  government.  These  critical 
affairs  got  into  a  train  for  amendment,  Penn 
had  leisure  to  settle  his  family  at  Pennsbury, 
his  country  mansion,  near  the  Falls  of 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware. 

In  April  the  Assembly  met  for  the  ordi- 
nary session.  There  had  been  already  many 
changes  introduced  into  the  constitution; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  a  large  part,  per- 
haps a  majority,  of  the  new  parliament, 
would  be  favorable  to  a  fresh  revision.  The 
Holy  Experiment  was  proceeding  with  more 
passion  and  more  grasping  restlessness  on  the 
popular  side  than  its  author  had  expected  ; 
but  still  he  would  not  admit  even  to  himself, 
that  he  felt  discouraged.     The  representa- 


tives assumed  the  right  to  bring  in  bills — 
they  attempted  to  re-organize  the  judicial 
system — they  refused  to  vote  any  taxes — they 
claimed  a  right  to  inspect  the  records  of 
government — ^they  wbhed  to  displace  the 
officers  of  the  courts  at  their  own  will — ^and 
they  expelled  a  member  of  the  House  for 
simply  reminding  them  that  in  making  such 
claims  as  these  they  were  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  their  charter.  Like  all  new  legis- 
lators, they  betrayed  a  want  of  prudence 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  their  own 
liberties  had  any  other  than  a  republican  en 
thusiast  been  their  lord  proprietor. 

Penn  bore  with  their  petulance  and  in- 
gratitude from  motives  higher  and  farther 
reaching  than  most  of  the  rude  colonists 
could  understand:  whatever  consequences 
might  result  to  himself,  he  was  resolved  to 
realize  the  dream  of  his  youth — ^to  lay  a 
foundation  for  that  Holy  Empire,  the 
thoughts  of  which  had  cheered  him  in  his 
darkest  hours.  When  the  Assembly  met  in 
Philadelphia,  he  addressed  them  m  calm, 
conciliatory,  and  encouraging  terms :  he  be- 
gan by  reminding  them  that  though  they 
were  only  nineteen  years  old  as  a  colony, 
they  were  already  equal  in  numbers  and 
prosperity  to  their  neighbors  of  twice  and 
thrice  that  standing ;  they  had  a  good  con- 
stitution, though  it  was  not  perfect;  the 
growth  of  the  province  had  been  so  extra- 
ordinary that  while  some  of  the  laws  were 
already  obsolete,  others  were  found  to  be 
hurtful ;  these  must  be  looked  to  cautiously. 
If  they  wished  to  have  the  charter  amended, 
he  said  he  was  willing ;  he  only  asked  them 
to  lay  aside  all  party  feeling,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  best  for  all,  confident  that  in  the 
end  it  would  be  best  for  each.  So  far  as  re- 
garded himself,  he  would  simply  throw  out 
one  hint — for  nineteen  years  he  had  now 
maintained  the  whole  charge  of  government 
out  of  his  private  purse.  He  placed  himself 
in  their  hands,  and  hoped  lie  should  never  be 
compelled  to  leave  them  again. 

With  very  unceremonious  eagerness,  the 
Assembly  was  urged  by  one  of  the  extremists 
to  take  the  Governor  at  his  word ;  and,  as 
they  were  now  about  to  commence  a  new 
career,  to  start  on  a  good  foundation — in 
other  words,  with  a  new  constitution.  The 
proprietor  said  it  was  not  his  desire  that  they 
should  abolish  their  present  charter ;  yet  if 
they  thought  it  best  for  their  own  good,  he 
would  consent.  They  at  once  voted  it  de- 
sirable to  have  a  new  constitution.  No 
progress,  however,  was  made  in  the  work 
dunng  that  session,  which  being  ended  Penn 
returned  to  Pennsbury. 
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In  the  intervals  of  his  more  pressing  labors 
at  home — including  general  oversight  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  travfel  in  attendance 
upon  religious  meetings,  the  making  of 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  etc.,  the  gov- 
ernor kept  up  a  series  of  communications 
with  Lord  Ballamont,  the  King's  governor 
at  New  York,  and  with  Colonel  Blakiston, 
Colonel  Nicholson,  and  other  governors  of 
provinces.  Many  questions  of  general  im- 
portance needed,  to  be  arranged ;  and  a 
conference  was  held  at  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  heads  of  a  general 
regulation  for  all  the  colonies,  royal  and 
private.  Penn  seems  to  have  been  jthe  lead- 
ing spirit  in  this  conference  of  powers.  The 
first  point  which  engaged  their  attention 
was  a  suggestion  of  his,  to  reduce  the  money 
then  current  in  America  to  one  standard,  the 
.  irregularity  and  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
coinage  being  almost  incredible.  A  second 
point  was  a  project  for  encouraging  the 
timber-trade  in  the  colonies ;  a  third  related 
to  the  regulation  of  marriages ;  a  fourth  con- 
cerned the  establishment  of  a  general  postal 
system:  a  fifth  urged  the  necessity  for  a 
comprehensive  act  of  naturalization,  by 
which  the  multitudes  of  French,  Dutch,  and 
Swedes,  arriving  every  year,  might  at  once 
acquire  rights  of  property,  and  attain  to  the 
privileges,  as  well  as  to  the  responsibilities, 
of  English  subjects.  A  calm  and  obvious 
wisdom  pervaded  these  various  suggestions, 
but  rare  in  that  age  of  political  passion  and 
narrow  views.  There  were  several  other 
points  of  local  and  temporary  interest  dis- 
cussed \  and  one  of  them,  strongly  urged  by 
Penn,  exhibits  an  instance  of  his  fine  political 
sagacity.  In  the  settlement  of  boundaries 
with  the  French,  he  indicated,  as  the  basis 
of  agreement,  the  line  of  the  great  lakes, — 
on  the  double  ground,  that  those  inland 
waters  formed  a  strong  natural  defence,  and 
were  the  chief  centres  of  the  Indian  trade. 
His  advice  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
government.  Lord  Ballamont  having  agreed 
to  these  several  suggestions,  Penn  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  embodied  them  in  a  report, 
and  transmitted  them  to  London.  The 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  received 
them  with  much  satisfaction,  and  admitted 
their  wisdom  and  propriety. 

While  thus  engaged  in  appeasing  the  ani- 
mosities of  faction  within,  and  laying  more 
solidly  and  extensively  the  foundations  of 
peace  and  security  without,  the  Governor  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  England,  which  dis- 
concerted all  his  plans,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
forced  upon  him  the  alternative  of  losing  his 
colony  or  instantly  repairing  to   London. 


Having  called  the  popular  representatives 
together,  Penn  laid  the  alarming  intelligence 
which  he  had  just  received  before  them: 
they  urged  him  to  return  at  once,  and  defend 
their  common  intrest.  He  said  he  could  not 
think  of  such  a  voyage  without  great  reluct- 
ance— his  wife  had  recehtly  given  birth  to  a 
son,  and  was  still  in  a  delicate  state  of  health 
— ^as  he  had  promised  himself  a  quiet  home 
amongst  them  in  his  old  age ;  and  even  if  he 
should  now  go  away  for  a  season,  no  unkind- 
ness  or  disappointment  would  be  able  to 
change  his  fixed  determination  to  return  and 
settle  his  family  in  the  country.  He  advised 
them  to  decide  very  quickly  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  general  security  in  his  ab-V'  i 
sence, — ^what  changes  were  needed  in  the 
existing  constitution, — ^and  what  new  laws 
were  required  by  the  new  circumstances 
which  had  arisen  on  every  side.  He  recom- 
mended the  King's  letter  touching  the  subsidy 
to  their  prompt  and  serious  consideration , 
that  being  the  key-note  of  his  answer  to  the 
misgivings  of  the  court  in  England. 

The  members  thanked  him  in  genera] 
terms  for  these  gracious  words,  and  then  ap- 
pointed committees  to  draw  up  various  state- 
ments and  prepare  the  business  of  the  session. 
One  cannot  read  the  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings without  a  feeling  of  contempt  and 
indignation.  Instead  of  aiding  him  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  the  hour  with  such  means 
as  lay  within  their  reach — instead  of  voting 
the  subsidy  and  amending  the  general  laws 
— they  drew  up  a  list  of  demands  which  were 
equally  insulting  and  unjust.  One  of  these 
was  a  request  that  the  price  of  the  unsold 
land  should  be  permanently  fixed  at  the  old 
rent  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  a  hundred ;  so 
that  while  their  own  estates  were  trebled  or 
quintupled  in  value  with  cultivation  and  the 
increase  of  inhabitants,  his  should  not  share 
in  the  natural  increase  I  Another  was  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  lay  out  all  the  unsold 
bay-marshes,  a  rich  and  highly  productive 
soil,  as  common  land !  There  was  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  The  ungrateful 
settlers  found  him  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
dispute  in  which  he  might  be  worsted,  the 
crown  itself  being  both  judge  and  client,  and 
they  sought  to  wring  out  of  his  misfortunes 
the  largest  share  of  personal  gain  for  them- 
selves. 

His  equanimity  under  such  an  insult  was 
surprising.  His  feelings  werd  deeply  hurt, 
but  he  reasoned  calmly  and  logically.  The 
inconsistency  of  their  demands  was  pointed 
out — concessions,  where  no  principle  was 
involved,   were  made — ^and   the  A^embly. 
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perhaps  ashamed  of  its  own  rapacious  con- 
duct, returned  to  something  like  a  sense  of 
its  position  and  its  duties.  The  new  charter 
of  liberties  was  argued  at  great  length — ^and 
on  the  28th  of  October  it  was  finally  settled 
and  accepted  in  the  presence  of  the  Council 
and  Assembly.  It  contained  several  minor 
encroachments  on  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  council :  but  the  chief  innova- 
tion of  a  purely  political  nature  ^as  the  right 
which  the  assembly  now  acquired  to  orig- 
inate bills.  They  had  done  this  for  some 
time  illegally  and  on  sufferance  ;  they  were 
henceforth  established  in  their  usurped  right 
by  charter. 

Then  came  the  question  of  money.  Penn 
had  plenty  of  land  under  cultivation — the 
fields  gave  him  com  and  meat — the  rivers 
abounded  with  fish — ^and  the  air  yielded 
stores  of  birds  for  his  table.  To  live  in 
America  with  little  or  no  money  was  easy 
enough  in  his  circumstances.  But  to  re- 
move his  family  across  the  Atlantic  was  an 
expensive  affair — ^a  vessel  must  be  hired,  an 
outfit  provided,  wages  must  be  paid.  Yet 
the  Assembly  would  do  nothing  for  him  in 
the  way  of  a  grant  3  and  he  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  sell,  on  any  terms,  as  much  land 
as  would  cover  the  expenses  of  his  voyage 
home.  To  the  last  moment  the  Assembly 
refused  to  take  upon  the  country  the  charges 
of  its  own  government ! 

As  soon  as  the  news  had  got  abroad  that 
Onas  was  about  to  quit  the  Delaware,  the 
Indians  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  take  leave  of  him.  A  foreboding  that  he 
would  never  more  return  across  the  great 
salt  lake  haunted  their  untutored  minds,  and 
they  clung  to  his  assurances  of  amity  and 
justice  with  the  greater  force,  under  the  fear 
that  his  children  would  not  be  to  them  what 
he  had  been.  To  comfort  them  in  their  dis- 
tress, he  introduced  them  to  his  council,  and 
again  repeated  his  desires  with  respect  to 
their  humane  and  honorable  treatment ;  the 
members  of  the  council  pledged  themselves 
to  carry  out  his  wi&hes  just  as  if  he  were  still 
living  at  Pennsbury,  to  punish  the  guilty  and 
protect  the  innocent.  With  these  promises 
they  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  but  they 
took  their  parting  gifts  very  sorrowfully, — 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  the  memory 
of  that  day  wa^'  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of 
their  descendants. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  family  were  to  sail 
being  now  ready,  he  appointed  James  Logan 
his  agent,  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  ex-gover- 
nor of  the  Jerseys,  his  deputy,  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Assembly.  The  latter  person- 
age was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  ten ; 


and,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  representa- 
tives, who  fancied  that  affairs  would  nec- 
essarily proceed  more  regularly  if  one  of  the 
proprietorial  family  were  in  the  colony,  the 
Governor  promised  to  send  over  his  son 
William  without  delay,  that  he  might  learn 
betimes  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  country 
he  would  in  a  few  years  have  to  govern. 
Penn  saw  no  more  of  the  Holy  Experiment. 

When  he  arrived  in  England  he  found  the 
state  of  parties  much  changed  and  changing 
daily.  Death  was  busy  in  the  high  places 
of  the  earth.  Less  than  three  months  before 
his  return,  his  old  guardian,  the  exiled  King, 
had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  In  little  more 
than  three  months  after,  his  son-in-law  was 
also  gathered  to  the  tomb.  The  game  of 
his  ambition  had  been  played  out.'  The  na- 
tive ruler  was  laid  by  strangers  in  a  foreign 
soil ;  the  un-English  prince  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abby  by  the  side  of  our  ancient 
kings.  William  had  won ; — ^but  it  was  a 
joyless  victory.  He  had  served  the  ends  of 
a  great  party;  and  that  party  upheld  him 
then,  and  applaud  his  memory  now.  But  he 
never  was  the  King  of  Englishmen.  He 
lived  unloved, — ^and  he  died  unmourned. 

The  Princess  Anne,  like  her  sister  Mary, 
had  been  a  firm  friend,  so  far  as  her  nature 
could  be  firm,  to  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  as  soon  as  she  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  he  became  once  more  a  frequent  and 
a  welcome  guest  at  court.  But  even  before 
William's  death,  he  had  been  somewhat  re- 
lieved from  his  anxieties  on  account  of  the 
colony.  The  protests,  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  the  <delays  caused  by  the  produc- 
tion of  papers-— the  ^  opposition  made  by 
young  Penn  on  his  father's  behalf,  and  by 
the  Earl  of  Bath  on  his  own  account — ^liad 
caused  the  session  to  slip  away  without  the 
Bill  of  Annexation  arriving  at  maturity ;  and 
the  process  would,  therefore,  have  to  com- 
mence anew  in  the  succeeding  parliament. 

Of  this  bill  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  con- 
templated a  huge  national  robbery,  not  pro 
posing  to  repurchase  the  colonial  govern- 
ments from  their  private  owners,  but  to  sieze 
them  by  pretence  of  law  against  every  ad- 
mitted principle  of  justice.  The  rapacity  of 
the  party  in  favor  of  crown-colonies  was  one 
of  the  best  elements  of  security  for  Penn  ;  as 
he  said  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Queen's 
government,  they  proposed  to  take  from  him 
the  rights  for  which  twenty  years  ago  he  had 
cancelled  a  debt  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds. 
That  debt,  at  the  legal  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  would  have  been  more 
than  trebled  in  1702;  if  England  took  away 
his  government,  it  would  be  only  j«st  t&^pay 
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him  the  money.  But  the  annexation  clique 
had  not  thought  of  doing  this ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  pretended  that  if  they  left  his 
civil  rights  untouched,  it  was  sufficient.  He 
replied  that  the  soil  was  his  own  by  subse- 
quent and  legal  purchase  from  the  natives ; 
that  his  bargain  with  King  Charles  and  the 
Duke  of  York  was  for  the  government  of  the 
country. 

King  William  admitted  this  statement  of 
the  case  to  be  correct;  and,  covetous  of 
power  as  he  was,  he  declined  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  his  friends,  when  they  advised 
him  to  tear  in  pieces  the  old  charters  of  the 
colonies.  To  the  military  question  he  was 
more  alive;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  the 
proprietors  being  dispossessed  of  their  gov- 
ernments by  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  accession  of  Anne  put  an  end  for  a 
time  t6  these  intrigues;  but  troubles  con- 
tinued to  increase  on  account  of  the  colony ; 
and  family  circumstances,  within  a  year  or 
two  of  that  event,  induced  Penn  himself  to 
make  proposals  of  a  surrender  to  the  crown. 
As  soon  as  he  landed  in  England,  the  gov- 
ernor had  prepared  to  redeem  his  promise  by 
sending  his  son  to  Philadelphia ;  but  in  his 
father^s  absence  this  ill-starred  youth  had 
given  himself  up  to  the  worst  excesses,  and 
was  now  little  disposed  to  leave  the  brilliant 
and  dissipated  life  of  London  for  the  dull 
solitudes  of  a  new  country  and  the  stiff  de- 
corum of  a  Quaker  city.  From  his  school- 
days he  had  kept  the  highest  company ;  and, 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  way  of  vice,  he 
had  only  waited  his  father's  departure  from 
England — ^as  was  then  thought  by  all  the 
femily,  on  an  absence  of  years — to  enter  into 
them  with  all  the  ardor  of  unchecked  youth- 
ful passions.  When  his  father  returned  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  he  found  him 
deep  in  debt,  and  almost  ruined  in  constitu- 
tion. This  was  the  worst  stroke  of  all  for 
Penn,  as  the  clever  but  perverted  boy  was 
the  only  remaining  son  of  the  lost  Guli,  and 
heir  to  his  colonial  government.  He  had 
the  grace,  however,  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self; and  on  his  father  promising  to  pay  his 
debts,  he  consented  to  go  out  for  a  time  to 
America,  and  study  the  business  of  the 
country  under  the  guidance  of  the  newly 
named  Deputy-Governor  Evans  and  the 
council.  Penn  wrote  the  most  urgent  letters 
to  his  old  friends  in  Philadelphia  about  him : 
"He  has  wit,"  he  said,  **and  must  be 
handled  with  much  wisdom."  Logan  un-' 
dertook  to  give  him  good  counsel,  and  to 
keep  such  an  eye  on  him  as  he  would  on  a 
favorite  son.  But  still  the  experiment  turned 
out  most  unfortunately. 


Another  enemy  to  the  peace  of  his  colony 
appeared  in  the  churchmen.  Every  opinion, 
political  or  religious,  being  free  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— ^and  every  sect  having  its  own  right 
of  worship — several  persons  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  had  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince. So  early  as  1702,  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  were  easily  divided  into  about 
two  equal  portions :  one  of  these  were  Quak- 
ers, real  or  professing ;  the  other  was  a  queer 
medley  of  English  Independents,  Irish  Cath- 
olics, Scotch  Presbyterians,  Welsh  Episcopa- 
lians, German  Amish,  Swiss  Calvinists,  Swe- 
dish Lutherans,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these 
sects  supported  its  own  worship  and  ministry. 
Though  the  Quakers  were  in  a  large  majority 
over  any  other  individual  sect,  they  carefully 
abstained,  as  a  body,  from  giving  themselves 
the  airs  of  a  colonial  church.  And  for 
twenty  years  the  various  churches  had  lived 
in  decent  harmony,  until  the  intriguing  spirit 
of  the  clergy  at  home  sent  pride,  discord, 
and  disunion  among  them.  To  conciliate 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Church  party 
generally,  King  William  had  made  two 
grants — one  of  ^^50  a  year,  chargeable  on 
the  customs,  towards  the  support  of  a  church 
and  minister  at  Philadelphia ;  the  other  of 
;^3o  a  year,  equally  chargeable  on  the  cus- 
toms, for  the  support  of  a  schoolmaster.  Nor 
was  the  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  all  the 
tobacco  exported  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Delaware  the  chief  evil  of  this  arrangement. 

Under  favor  of  this  endowment,  which  in 
itself  was  an  outrage  to  every  other  denomi- 
nation in  the  colony,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's 
assumed  the  haughty  and  dictatorial  attitude 
of  the  Church  in  England.  They  labored 
year  by  year  to  imdermine  and  destroy  the 
power  of  the  too  tolerant  proprietor — now 
invoking  the  protection  of  Lord  Combury — 
now  applying  for  support  and  counsel  to  the 
see  of  London — ^now  joining  with  the  pirate 
party,  the  ultra-democrats,  the  anti-rent-pay- 
ers, or  with  any  other  party  of  disorder. 
Their  policy  was  obvious  and  logical  enough. 
They  wished  to  be  made  the  national  church, 
to  obtain  endowments,  charters,  and  privi- 
leges from  the  state.  Their  first  measure, 
therefore,  was  to  get  the  colony  annexed  to 
the  English  crown.  They  were  unjust  and 
ungenerous;  but  they  were  not,  like  the 
Quakers  and  other  Dissenters,  illogical. 
They  pleaded  the  license  of  a  party  suffering 
persecution :  their  clergy,  they  said,  had  not 
the  same  rank  and  the  same  rights  as  in  Eng- 
land: this  was  their  grievance.  In  a  land 
of  equals,  they  would  be  superior.  They 
claimed  immunities  which  were  denied  to 
all.     They  wished  to  be  the  dominant  church. 
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Penn  was  anxious  to  return  to  America. 
Every  month  he  seemed  finally  determined 
to  go  over,  as  things  had  always  gone  on 
smoothly  under  his  own  control.  But  his 
want  of  means  continually  interfered.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  wrote  10  his  agent :  "I 
assure  thee  if  thy  people  would  only  settle 
£600  2L  year  upon  me  as  governor,  I  would 
hasten  over.  .  .  .  Cultivate  this  among 
the  best  Friends.*'  But  they  would  do 
nothing — ^and  thus  it  came  that  he  did  not, 
as  he  had  fondly  dreamed,  spend  the  even- 
ing of  his  days  in  his  beloved  Pennsylvania. 
'*  Republics  are  ungrateful ! " 


LIFE  AT  PENNSBURY  MANOR, 


SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 


WHILE    perusing  the  lives  of   illustrious^ 
men,  we  are  not  content  to  view  them*^ 
only  in  their  public  career,  where  their  words  t 
and  actions  bear  the  impress  pf  .studied  pro-'' 
priety,  but  we  love  to  follow,- them'  "into  the  J 
quiet  retreats  of  private  life* to  see  them  relax-; 
ing  from  the  cares  of  business,  laying  aside  the 
restraints  of  etiquette,  and  sustaining  the  more 
endearing  domestic  relations  of  the  husband, 
the  father,  and  the  friend.     With  this  pur- 
pose  we  will  endeavor  to   follow  William 
Penn  and  his  family  to  Pennsbury  Manor, 
his  favorite  place  of  residence,  to  which  he 
removed  in  the  spring  or  sununer  of  the  year 
1700. 

This  beautiful  estate  was  situated  in  Bucks 
county,  four  miles  above  Bristol,  on  the  river 
Delaware.  It  comprised  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand acres  of  fertile  alluvial  soil,  mostly  cov- 
ered with  majestic  forests,  and,  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indian  King,  had  borne 
the  name  of  Sepassin,  It  extended  about  two 
miles  on  the  river  D.elaware,  lying  between 
Governor's  Creek  and  Welcome  Creek,  the 
latter  of  which,  making  a  bend,  nearly  en- 
closed it  in  the  rear,  at  high  water  convert- 
ing it  into  an  island. 

The  mansion  was  built  in  1682-3,  and, 
with  the  other  improvements,  cost  ;£5ooo — 
a  large  sum,  when  we  take  into  view  that 
money,  in  that  day,  was  far  less  abundant 
than  now,  and  consequently  more  valuable. 
The  traveller  who  passes  up  the  Delaware, 
looks  with  deep  interest  at  this  venerated  spot, 
associated  with  some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
the  great  philanthropist.  But  scarcely  any 
thing  remains  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  pro- 
prietary. The  mansion  is  long  since  decayed 
and  gone,  a  comfortable  farm-house  occupies 
its  site,  and  a  wooden  building,  much  de- 


cayed, called  the  **  brew-house,"  is  all  that 
is  left  of  William  Penn's  improvements. 

Let  us  endeavor,  with  materials  that  have 
been  gathered  by  antiquarian  researches,  to 
delineate  the  scene  as  it  was  when  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania  retired  hither  from  the  cares 
of  goverment,  and  engaged  in  the  employ- 
ments of  rural  life. 

The  principal  mansion  was  about  sixty  feet 
in  front,  facing  the  river,  It  was  two  stones  in 
height  and  of  brick.  *  Its  appearance  was,  it  is 
said,  stately,  and  it  was  entered  by  a  hand 
some  porch  and  steps.  On  the  first  floor  was  a 
large  hall,  probably  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  used  on  public  occasions  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council  and  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  the  Indians ;  a  little  hall,  and  at 
least  three  parlors,  all  wainscoted,  and  com- 
municating by  folding-doors.  On  the  roof  was 
a  reservoir  for  water,  to  the  leakage  of  which 
is  attributed,  in  part,  the  ruin  of  the  mansion. 
The  out-houses,  which  were  uniform  and  facing 
in  a  line  with  the  house,  were  a  kitchen  and 
larder,  a  wash-house,  a  house  for  brewing  and 
baking,  and  a  stable  for  twelve  horses;  all 
these  one  story  and  a  half  high. 

The  mansion  house  was  seated  on  a  mod- 
erate eminence.  A  broad  walk  through  an 
avenue  of  poplars  led  to  the  river,  descending 
from  the  upper  terrace  to  the  lower  grounds  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  house  was  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  lawns,  and  the  more  distant 
woods  were  opened  in  vistas  looking  down  the 
river  and  upward  to  the  falls.  These  woods 
had  been  laid  out  in  walks,  at  the  proprietary's 
first  visit,  and  the  preservation  of  the  trees  is 
enjoined  in  several  of  his  letters. 

The  proprietor  sent  out  from  England,  wal- 
nuts, hawthorns,  hazels,  fruit-trees,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  rarest  seeds  and  roots  ;  while  in 
this  country,  as  we  learn  from  his  cash-book, 
he  procured  from  Maryland  several  panniers 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  indigenous  in  that  prov- 
ince, and  he  directed  by  his  letters  that  the 
most  beautiful  wild  flowers  should  be  trans- 
planted into  his  gardens.  On  the  whole,  his 
directions  indicate  a  love  of  nature  and  an  ele- 
gance of  taste  which  are  remarkable. 

The  furniture  of  the  mansion  was  tasteful 
and  substantial;  probably  a  medium  be- 
tween that  of  the  English  gentry  and  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers.  Two  papers  were  ob- 
tained some  years  since,  by  J,  F.  Fisher, 
from  John  Penn,  the  grandson  of  the  founder  ^ 
con  tain  ing  a  list  of  th<^  furniture  at  Penns^ 
bury  in  1701,  The  following  particulars, 
extracted  from  it^  may  interest  some  readers; 

la  the  great  hall  were  a  lotig^  lable,  two  forms, 
six  chairs,  a  supply  of  ptiwter  plates  and  dishes* 
with  six  vesseK  called  cisterns,  for  holding 
water  or  beer.  In  the  little  hall,  six  leather 
chairs  and  five  maps.  In  the  best  parlor,  two 
tables,  one  couch,  two  large  and  four  small 
cane  chairs,  four  cushions  of  satjn  and  three  of 
grccn  plush.     In  the  second  parlor,  one  great 
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leather  chair,  probablv  used  by  the  governor 
himself,  one  clock  and  a  pair  of  brasses.  The 
four  chambers  on  the  second  floor  were  well 
supplied  with  beds,  bedding,  chairs,  tables,  etc. 
In  three  of  them  were  suits  of  curtains,  the  first 
of  satin,  the  second  of  camlet,  and  the  third  of 
striped  linen.  The  garret  chambers  were  fur- 
nished with  four  beds,  and  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers were  deposited  three  side-saddles  and  two 
pillions.  In  the  closet  were  two  silk  blankets 
and  two  damask  curtains  for  windows. 

Although  pewter  plates  and  dishes  were 
used  on  common  occasions,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  *'a  suit  of  Tunbridge-ware, 
besides  blue  and  white  china,  some  plate, 
and  a  lar^e  supply  of  daiAask  table-cloths 
and  napkins.  Mahogany  was  not  then 
known,  and  the  spider  tables  and  high- 
backed  chairs  were  of  solid  oak  or  of  the 
darker  walnut.  These  particulars  may  ap- 
pear trivial  to  some  readers,  but  they  furnish 
a  nearer  view  of  the  proprietor's  homestead, 
and  serve  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  picture 
which  we  all  wish  to  see  of  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements. The  long  table  and  forms  in 
the  great  hall  were,  doubtless,  designed  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  numerous  guests  on 
public  occasions,  among  whom  the  Indians 
were  not  the  least  frequent.  Tradition  re- 
lates, that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  made  a 
feast  for  his  red  brethren,  a  long  table  was 
spread  for  them  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
house,  which  was  shaded  by  poplars,  and 
among  the  viands  provided  were  one  hun- 
dred turkeys,  besides  venison  and  other 
meats.  The  three  side-saddles  and  two  pil- 
lions warrant  the  inference  that  the  female 
part  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  go 
abroad  on  horseback,  which,  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  was  then  the  most 
pleasant  traveling. 

The  governor  was  fond  of  horses,  and 
made  frequent  visits  on  horseback,  to  New 
York,  to  Maryland,  or  to  the  Susquehanna. 
He  very  often  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  when  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  his  wife  and 
daughter  sometimes  accompanied  him  on 
horseback.  On  one  of  these  visits,  when 
going  to  Haverford,  he  overtook  a  little  girl 
named  Rebecca  Wood,  who  was  going  afoot 
from  Darby,  to  attend  the  same  meeting; 
"  on  coming  up  with  her,"  says  the  traveller 
Sutcliff,  **  he  inquired  where  she  was  going, 
and  being  infoiined,  he,  with  his  usual  good- 
nature, desired  her  to  get  up  behind  him ; 
and  bringing  his  horse  to  a  convenient  place, 
she  mounted,  and  so  rode  away  upon  the 
bare  back.  Being  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
her  bare  legs  and  feet  hung  dangling  by  the 
side  of  the  governor's  horse. ' '     This  incident. 


although  unimportant  in  itself,  affords  a  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  that  kindness  and  conde- 
scension which  the  governor  manifested 
towards  all  classes  of  society. 

Although  the  proprietor's  family  generally 
travelled  on  horseback,  he  had  a  coach, 
which  was  probably  used  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia ;  a  calash,  in  which  he 
sometimes  drove  about  to  the  country  meet- 
ings; and  a  sedan  chair,  which  Hannah 
Penn  may  have  used  while  visiting  in  the 
city.  Another  mode  of  travelling,  and  the 
one  generally  adopted  between  Pennsbury 
and  the  city,  was  the  governor's  barge,  which 
was  of  considerable  size,  with  a  mast  and, 
probably,  six  oars.  This  boat  was  an  object 
of  much  interest  to  Penn,  a  taste  probably 
imbibed  from  his  father,  the  admiral. 

When  passing  in  his  barge  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsbury,  he  frequently  stopped 
at  Burlington  to  see  Governor  Jennings,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  was  also  an  eminent  minister 
among  Friends.  "  On  one  occasion,  Jen- 
,  nings  and  some  of  his  friends  were  enjoying 
their  pipes,  a  practice  which  the  gentlemanly 
Penn  disliked.  On  hearing  that  Penn's 
barge  was  in  sight,  they  put  away  their  pipes, 
that  their  friend  might  not  be  annoyed,  and 
endeavored  to  conceal  from  him  what  they 
were  about.  He  came  upon  them,  however, 
somewhat  suddenly,  and  pleasantly  remarked 
that  he  was  glad  they  had  suflficient  sense  of 
propriety  to  be  ashamed  of  the  practice. 
Jennings,  rarely  at  a  loss  for  an  answer, 
rejoined,  that  they  were  not  ashamed,  but 
desisted  to  avoid  hurting  a  we?ik  brother." 

Among  the  recreations  of  the  governor 
and  his  family  was  the  occasicnal  attendance 
at  "a  fair,  or  an  Indian  canticoy^  of  both 
which  his  cash-book,  kept  by  James  Logan, 
gives  evidence  such  as  this: — "By  my 
mistress  at  this  fair,  ;^2.  oj.  8//.  By  expenses 
given  to  Hannah  Carpenter  for  a  fairing,  8 
shillings.  By  ditto  to  two  children  for 
comfits,  per  order,  \s  6d.  By  the  governor 
going  to  cantico,  £i  i8x.  4^." 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  the 
governor  is  said  to  have  shown  his  con- 
descension, not  only  by  partaking  of  their 
venison,  hominy,  and  roasted  acorns,  but 
even  by  engaging  in  their  athletic  exercises 
— hopping  and  jumping  with  them,  to  their 
great  delight.  There  is  a  tradition  as  to  this 
which  is  thus  related  by  Watson : 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  whites,  had  sev- 
erally prepared  the  best  entertainment  the 
place  and  circumstances  could  admit.  Wil- 
liam Penn  made  himself  endeared  to  the  In- 
dians by  his  marked  condescension  and  acqui- 
escence in  their  wishes.    He  walked  with  them, 
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sat  with  them  on  the  ground,  and  ate  with  them 
of  their  roasted  acorns  and  hominy.  At  this 
they  expressed  their  great  delight,  and  soon 
began  to  show  how  they  could  hop  and  jump ; 
at  which  exhibition,  William  Penn,  to  cap  the 
climax,  sprang  up  and  beat  them  all !  We  are 
not  prepared  to  credit  such  light  gayety  in  a 
sage  governor  and  religious  chief;  but  we  have 
the  positive  assertion  of  a  woman  of  truth,  who 
says  she  saw  it.  There  may  have  been  very 
wise  policy  in  the  measure  as  an  act  of  concili- 
ation, worth  more  than  a  regiment  of  sharp- 
shooters. He  was  then  sufficiently  young  for 
any  agility,  and  we  remember  that  one  of  the 
old  journalists  among  the  Friends  incidentally 
speaks  of  him  as  having  naturally  an  excess 
of  levity  of  spirit  for  a  grave  minister. 

The  esteem  in  which  William  Penn  and 
his  excellent  wife  were  held  by  their 
neighbors  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter  from  Isaac  Norris,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  influence  in  the  colony : 

The  governor's  wife  and  daughter  are  well; 
their  litde  son  is  a  lovely  babe ;  his  wife  is  a  wo- 
man well  beloved  here,  exemplary  in  her  sta- 
tion, and  of  an  excellent  spirit,  which  adds  lus- 
tre to  her  character,  and  has  a  great  place  in 
the  heart  of  good  people.  The  governor  is  our 
Pater  Patriae,  and  his  worth  is  no  new  thing  to 
us ;  we  vahie  him  highly,  and  hope  his  life  will 
be  preserved  till  all  things  now  on  the  wheel 
are  settled  here  to  his  peace  and  comfort  and 
the  people's  ease  and  quiet. 

The  annotator  of  the  Logan  Papers  men- 
tions a  tradition,  heard  in  her  youth  from  an 
old  woman  of  Bucks  county,  "who  went, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  with  a  basket  containing 
a  rural  present,  to  the  proprietor's  mansion, 
and  saw  his  wife,  a  delicate,  pretty  woman, 
sitting  beside  the  cradle  of  her  infant." 

It  is  stated  that  there  was  a  meeting  reg- 
ularly held  at  Pennsbury  during  the  gover- 
nor's residence  there,  and  he  had  his  family  as- 
sembled three  times  a  day  for  Divine  worship. 
An  anecdote  is  told,  which  illustrates  his  de- 
votional spirit : 

When  he  was  visiting  meetings  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  lodged  one  night  at  Merion,  where  a 
boy,  about  twelve  years  old,  son  of  the  person 
at  whose  house  he  lodged,  being  a  lad  of  curi- 
osity, and  not  often  seeing  such  great  men, 
privately  crept  to  the  chamber  up  a  flight  of 
steps  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  On  peep- 
ing throueh  the  latch-hole,  he  was  struck  with 
awe  in  beholding  this  ^eat  man  upon  his  knees 
by  the  bed-side  and  m  hearing  what  he  said, 
for  he  could  distinctly  hear  him  in  prayer  and^ 
thanksgiving  that  he  was  then  provided  for  in' 
the  wilderness. 

During  the  residence  of  William  ]Penn  and 
his  family  at  Pennsbury,  he  frequently  wrote 
to  James  Logan  concerning  public  business 
and  domestic  aflairs.  These  letters  aflbrd  a 
glimpse  of  his  household  economy,  and  seem 


to  bring  us  into  nearer  acquaintance  with  his 
private  life. 

On  the  23d  of  5th  mo.,  1700,  he  writes  to 
the  secretary  that,  because  of  an  injury  done 
his  leg,  he  is  unable  to  meet  the  council,  and 
therefore  desires  that  four  of  the  council,  with 
the  collector,  etc.,  come  up  to  him  by  his 
barge,  which  he  will  send  to  Burlington.  He 
adds,  "Let  the  Indians  come  hither,  and  let 
the  council  adjourn  to  this  place.  .  .  Here  will 
be  victuals." 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  he  took 
a  journey  into  the  interior  of  his  province, 
as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Isaac  Norris,  who 
sa}'s,  "  I  am  just  come  home  from  Susque- 
hanna, where  I  have  been  to  meet  the  gov- 
ernor. We  had  a  roundabout  journey,  hav- 
ing pretty  well  traversed  the  wilderness. 
We  lived  nobly  at  the  king's  palace  at  Con- 
estoga,  from  thence  crossed  to  the  Schoolkil." 

We  next  find  the  proprietor  at  his  country- 
seat,  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  whence  he 
writes  to  his  secretary  in  the  6th  month,  1701. 

'  Send  us  up  for  cider  what  barrels  thou  canst 
getvin  town,  by  the  very  first  opportunity,  I 
mean  such  as  are  sweet  and  have  had  cider  in 
them — ^they  will  be  cheapest:  also  an  empty 
pipe  or  two  to  put  the  mash  of  the  apples  in, 
being  sawn  asunder. 

I  here  inclose  this  honest  but  weak  man's 
paper.  I  think  I  have  convinced  him  that  I 
am  one  of  the  poorest  men  in  the  government, 
and  that  my  sin  has  been  neglect  of  myself,  and 
not  selfishness,  and  therefore  ought  and  must 
make  the  best  of  everything.  It  seems  he  has 
much  stonv  and  mountainous  land,  and  he 
thinks  two  oushels  (of  apples)  per  100  acres  an 
oppression. 

I  told  him  I  must  have  but  one  weight  and 
scale.  He  says,  "  But  there  are  two,  and  some 
pay  but  one  bushel  by  patents  from  the  com- 
missioners under  me."  I  referred  him  to  thee, 
and  told  him  that  I  did  believe  thou  wouldst  be 
just  and  reasonable ;  quiet  him  all  thou  canst, 
and  hasten  down  again :  ask  him  what  Joseph 
Grawder  told  him,  and  what  the  people  below 
say  ?  tho'  of  little  moment.  I  tnink  we  will 
send  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  casks. 

S.  Hall  may  help  us  to  them  cheaper.  Vale. 
William  Penn. 

(On  the  outside  of  this  letter.)  "He  tells  me 
of  the  hard  circumstances  of  one  James  Davis; 
hear  it." 

It  appears  from  the  Logan  papers  that  the 
cleared  land  at  Pennsbury  manor,  in  the 
year  1701,  did  not  exceed  ten  acres;  conse- 
quently the  laborers  employed  there  must 
have  been  few.  In  the  cash-book  are  men- 
tioned John  Sotcher,  steward ;  Hugh  Sharp, 
gardener;  Robert  Beekham,  man-servant; 
Mary  Lofty,  housekeeper;  Ann  Nichols^ 
cook ;  Dorothy  Mullers,  a  German  maid ; 
and  Dorcas,  a  colored  woman. 
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Official  Department. 


{Dept.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  February,  1883. 

SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  3I,  1 882. 


To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Sir  :  As  required  by  law,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Soldiers*  Orphans  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  A.  D.  18^2,  Although  the  Legislature  held 
no  session  in  1881,  yet  the  usual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  was  made,  placed  in  your  hands, 
and  printed,  and  therefore  is  not  included  in  the 
present  report : 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  same  schools  have  been  in  successful 
operation  as  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  departmental 
records.  May  31,  A.  D.,  1882,  is  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-three,  being  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  The  reason  of  this  increase  is,  that 
there  were  on  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
some  three  hundred  applications,  already  ex- 
amined and  approved,  and  the  applicants  had 
been  long  and  anxiously  awaitmg  the  time 
when  they  might  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
schools.  There  being  on  hand  a  large  unex- 
pended balance  of  appropriations  from  preced- 
mg  years,  the  Department  deemed  it  both  de- 
sirable and  just  to  order  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  these  applicants,  that  they  might  be  no 
longer  deprived  of  the  aid  to  which  Siey  were 
entitled. 

COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  cost  of  the  system  for  the  school  year 
ending  May  31,  A.  D.  1882,  has  been  ^^38 1,764.- 
15,  an  excess  of  ]^2 1,764. 15  over  the  annual  ap- 
propriation. This  excess  has  been  hiet  by  using 
a  portion  of  the  unexpended  balance  on  hano, 
so  that  there  is  no  deficit. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  from 
personal  visitation,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  as- 
suring you  that  the  children  in  the  schools  are 
well  cared  for,  and  also  very  thoroughly  trained 
in  all  the  studies  ordinarily  embraced  in  the 
common  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  addition,  considerable  attention  has  been 
eiven  to  industrial  pursuits,  yet  not  so  much  as, 
in  our  Judgment,  is  desirable.  The  report  of 
last  year  bnefiy  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  the 
convictions  then  expressed  still  remain.  That 
the  children  might  not  be  endangered,  through 
any  neglect  in  providing  permanent,  safe,  ex- 
ternal means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  an  official 
circular  (No.  4)  was  forwarded  to  each  school, 
and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  prompt  attention 


was  given  to  it ;  also,  as  soon  as  small-pox  had 
been  declared  epidemic  by  the  National  Board 
of  Health,  the  schools  severally  were  officially 
notified  (See  Official  Circular,  No.  7,)  and  ur^^ed 
to  use  every  precaution  in  their  power  against 
the  disease,  and  we  are  gratifiea  to  be  able  to 
say  that  every  school  escaped  the  scourge.  We 
believe  that  the  schools  are  in  every  way  fitted 
to  give,  and  do  g^ive,  to  the  children  entrusted 
to  Siem  that  careful  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  training  which  the  provisions  of  the  law 
contemplate. 

INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  matter  of  inspection  evervtfiing  has 
been  done  which  the  means  at  hand  would  al- 
low. Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter  has  continued  her  visits 
to  the  schools,  and  rendered  most  valuable  aid, 
and  should  be  continued  in  her  responsible  of- 
fice. Seeing  the  necessity  of  a  male  inspector, 
we  were  fortunately  able  to  secure  again  the 
gratuitous  services  of  Rev.  John  W.  Sayers, 
paying  a  portion  of  his  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Depart- 
ment. His  visitations,  together  with  those  of 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  have  been  very  thorough 
and  satisfactory.  The  reports  of  both  are  ap- 
pended. 

The  Department  takes  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  meir 
warm  sympathy  with,  and  hearty  co-operation  in, 
the  work  of  the  schools,  and  especially  for  their 
zeal  in  securing  befitting  positions  for  diose  who 
are  called  fi^m  year  to  year  to  leave  the  schools 
on  account  of  age. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  next 
two  years  will  most  urgently  require  the  services 
of  a  male  inspector.  For,  from  this  time  forth, 
the  number  of  children  must  rapidly  diminish, 
demanding  on  this  account  the  most  judicious 
and  resolute  management  in  die  whole  matter 
of  consolidating  the  various  schools  with  all  the 
conflicting  elements  of  choice  involved  therein. 
We,  therefore,  earnestly  ask  the  Legislature  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  prudent  male 
inspector,  for  two  years  at  least,  upon  a  salary 
of  $ifioo  per  annum,  not  including  necessary 
traveling  expenses,  said  salary  ana  necessary 
traveling  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gross 
annual  appropriation .  This  amount  is  so  trining. 
and  the  service  to  be  rendered  so  necessary, 
and  the  annual  appropriations  becoming  so 
much  less  than  heretofore,  that  what  is  asked 
savors  more  of  parsimony  than  of  extrava- 
gance. 

Examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
county  superintendents,  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  the  schools,  and  also  members  from 
the  adjacent  Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  were  present  and  participated.  These 
examinations  have  shown  that  most  faithful  and 
thorough  work  has  been  done  in  most  of  the 
schools ;  and  we  are  glad  to  add  that  several  of 
the  Principals  of  our  State  normal  schools  have 
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written  us,  giving  most  flattering  testimony  to 
the  good  character  and  remarkable  proficiency 
of  ue  soldiers'  orphans  received  under  their 
care.  We  have  also  a  more  public  testimony 
to  a  like  proficiency  in  the  sphere  of  industrial 
arts  in  the  decorations  whicn  now  adorn  one  of 
the  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol,  these  decora- 
tions naving  been  wrought  by  a  young  man, 
who,  as  a  soldier's  orphan,  graduated  from  one 
of  these  schools. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Legislature  of  1878  provided  that  no 
more  children  should  be  admitted  into  the 
schools  after  the  first  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1882, 
and  that  the  schools  should  be  finally  closed 
on  June  i,  A.  D.  1885.  This  legislation  doubt- 
less was  based  upon  the  judgment  that  the 
number  of  applicants  would  be  exhausted  by 
1882,  and  that  the  number  of  children  in  the 
schools  in  1885  would  be  so  small  as  to  demand 
no  further  aid  upon  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  the  Department  is  now  confronted 
with  this  difficulty.  Applications  still  continue 
to  press  upon  us,  although  less  frequently  than 
heretofore,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  tabular 
statement  on  page  17,  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  applications  remain- 
ing on  file  June  i,  A.  D.  1882,  only  seventy  of 
which,  however,  were  approved,  the  remaining 
six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  being  incomplete 
for  want  of  sufficient  testimony  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  law.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
will  be  in  the  schools  on  roll  June  i,  A.  D.  1885, 
without  any  further  admissions  and  not  count- 
ing discharges  on  order,  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy  children,  (see  tabulated  statement, 
page  23,  for  the  careiful  preparation  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Joseph  Pomeroy,  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Department.)  This  question  nat- 
urally arises:  Will  the  Legislature,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  still  maintain  the  legislation  of  1878, 
or  will  they  allow  the  original  law,  which  has 
already  accomplished  so  much,  to  continue  in 
force  until,  by  the  course  of  Providence,  the 
number  of  children  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  its 
provisions  shall  become  exhausted?  In  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  we  have  received,  without 
solicitation,  the  following  resolutions  from  the 
State  Department  of  the  Grand  ^Army  of  the 
Republic,  while  encamped  at  Williamsport, 
January  25  and  26,  1882 : 

Whereas,  After  a  careful  inquiry,  it  is  ascertained 
that  all  the  children  of  our  comrades,  who  are  en- 
titled under  existing  laws  to  the  benefits  of  the  sol- 
diers' orphan  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  cannot 
be  admitted  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  schools 
within  the  time  now  fixed  for  their  termination; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Army  of  Pennsylvania 
most  earnestly  request  the  Legislature,  at  its  next 
session,  to  so  change  and  amend  the  law  which  des- 
ignates the  31st  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  as  the  period 
after  which  soldiers'  orphans  shall  not  be  admitted, 
and  the  31st  of  May,  1885,  for  the  termination  and 
closing  of  such  schools,  so  that  they  shall  be  contin- 
ued and  supported  until  all  the  soldiers'  orphans  en- 
titled to  admission  under  existing  laws,  and  applying, 
shall  have  received  the  full  benefits  of  the  orphim 


school  system,  so  wisely  and  generously  established 
by  our  great  Commonwealth. 

Resolved^  That  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
shall  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  request  that  he  shall  communicate  the  same  to 
the  Legislature  in  such  manner  as  shall  receive  the 
proper  attention  to  its  subject. 

Resolved^    That  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
communicate  the  action  of  this  encampment  to  the 
various  posts  within  the  Department. 
Atl  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jos.  G.  Vale,  Post  201. 

Harry  White,  Post  28. 

S.  R.  Bachtell,  Post  2. 

J.  Barton  French,  Post  154, 

Samuel  Harper,  Post  155. 

We  are  in  receipt  also  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  kindred  import,  forwarded  from  Post 
No.  2,  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic : 

Grand  Army  of  Republic,  Post  No.  2, 
Philadelphia,  February  28, 1882, 

Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee, 

Superintendent  5.  O,  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa,  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a  resolution  offered  by  Commander 
Bachtell,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Post  at  its 
muster,  on  the  23d  instant : 

Whereas,  By  the  present  law  the  soldiers*  orphan 
schools  of  this  State  are  to  be  closed  on  the  31st  day 
of  May,  1885,  at  which  date  there  will  be  in  these 
schools  more  than  twelve  hundred  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  many  of  them  without  parents  or 
homes ; 

And  Whereas,  We  believe  it  would  be  unwise 
and  unjust  to  arbitrarily  limit  the  date  at  which  these 
schools  shall  he  closed  or  admission  refused,  while 
many  applications  are  already  on  file  and  many  more 
will  have  been  received ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Post  2,  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Department  of  Pennsylvania,  most  eamesUy  re- 
quests the  Legislature  of  this  State  that  the  law 
which  designates  the  31st  day  of  May,  1882,  as  the 
date  after  which  soldiers*  orphans  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  schools,  and  the  31st  day  of  May,  1885,  as  that 
for  the  final  closing  of  the  same,  be  so  amended  that 
these  schools  shall  be  continued  by  the  State  until  all 
soldiers'  orphans  entitled  to  admission  under  existing 
laws,  shall  have  received  the  full  benefits  of  the  sol- 
diers* orphan  school  system,  so  wisely  established 
and  so  generously  sustained  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  adjutant  be  directed  to  forward 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  of  this  State,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  present  the  same  to  the  Legislature  at 
its  next  session  in  such  a  manner  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  to  secure  prompt  and  effective  attention  to  the 
subject. 

With  regard,  I  am,  sir. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  V.  Winchester,  Adjutant, 

It  is  not  our  wish  or  purpose  to  dictate  to  the 
Legislature  any  special  policy.  We  only  place 
before  you  the  facts  just  as  they  are,  and  the 
above  resolutions,  which  express  the  deep- 
seated  convictions  of  a  large  body  of  intelligent 
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men,  feeling  assured  that  the  same  sense  of 
gratitude  towards  our  country's  defenders,  and 
die  same  sympathy  with  helpless  distress, 
which,  at  the » start,  prompted  the  formation  of 
the  soldiers*  orphan  schools,  will  not  now  allow 
these  schools  to  close  so  abruptiy  as  to  throw 
upon  the  capricious  charity  of  the  mass,  some 
thousand  and  more  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  would  be 
without  homes  or  help ;  and  there  seems  to  be, 
at  least,  an  apparent  injustice  in  refusing,  after 
a  certain  date,  those  applicants  whose  papers  of 
application  are  as  valid  in  sufficiency  ot  legal 
testimony,  as  those  of  thousands  who  have  been 
accepted  and  ordered  into  the  schools  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  whole  subject  requires 
calm  consideration  upon  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  some  suitable  action  which  shall  do 
justice  to  those  feelings  of  humanity  which 
characterize  the  spirit  and  legislation  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  appropriation  needed  for  1883  will  be 
1325,000,  and  for  the  year  1884, 1300,000,  which 
is  $75,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  the 
preceding  two  years. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  appended  re- 
ports, official  circulars,  and  statistical  tables, 
which  will  give  all  the  details  necessary  to  a  full 
understandmg  of  the  working  of  the  system  and 
its  results. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 
SupL  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 


DEATH  OF  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 


IT  is  our  sad  duty  10  announce  the  death  of  D. 
N.  Lathrop,  Superintendent  of  schools  of 
Carbondale,  Lackawanna  county.  He  was  first 
commissioned  in  June,  1879,  ^^^  served  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in  Scranton, 
March  7,  1854.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were 
spent  partly  m  Iowa,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
in  'Carbondale  His  work  as  teacher  began  in 
the  latter  place  in  1876.  As  a  school  officer  he 
was  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty ;  in  his  social  and  church  relations 
he  was  a  Christian  gentleman.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  inserting  the  following  letter  from  the 

Cn  of  Miss  H.  £.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
ckawanna  county : 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Dec  28,  1882. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Supi.  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir. — I  write  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of 
Dwight  N.  Lathrop,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
the  city  of  Carbondale,  which  occurred  on  Saturday 
evening,  December  23,  at  New  York,  where  he  had 
gone  for  medical  treatment. 

I  gladly  improve  this  opportunity  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  worth  as  a  superintendent  and  a  gentle- 
man. During  the  past  four  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  confer  with  him,  in  an  official  capacity, 
concerning  nearly  every  phase  of  school  work,  and 
often  when  the  most  intricate  questions  were  to  be 
solved.  In  all  this  time,  whether  I  sought  advice 
from  him  or  he  from  me,  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  in  which-  the  least  deviation  from  the  strict 
rules  of  rectitude  was  perceptible  in  his  plans  or  sug< 
gestions. 


By  the  teachers  of  the  city  the  loss  will  be  most 
keenly  felt.  To  them  he  was  a  wise  counselor  and 
a  valued  friend.  Nor  will  this  loss  be  confined  to 
the  limits  of  his  own  city.  Quiet  and  unassuming  as 
he  always  was,  his  real  worth  was  appreciated  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  who  will  long  remember  his 
manly  character  and  his  interest  in  all  matters  tend- 
ing to  elevate  the  teacher  in  his  work.  In  his  death 
the  common  school  system  has  lost  a  faithful  officer, 
the  cause  of  education  an  earnest  friend,  and  society 
a  worthy  member. 

As  a  Christian  he  has  left  us  the  memory  of  a  pure 
and  beautiful  life.  The  long  procession  that  followed 
his  remains  to  their  final  resting  place  bore  evidence 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  com- 
munity. Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  Evelyn  Brooks. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  teachers  of  Carbondale : 

Since  it  has  pleased  Our  Father  to  call  to  himself 
Dwight  N.  Lathrop,  our  esteemed  Superintendent* 
whom  we  sadly  miss ;  therefore,  be  it 

Pesohedj  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Carbondale, 
take  this  means  of  expressing  our  approval  of  his 
earnest  work  and  manly  life  now  ended. 

Resotvedy  That  in  him  the  schools  of  Carbondale 
have  lost  one  who  toiled  earnestly,  efficiently  and 
wisely  for  their  benefit,  and  one  whom  they  could  ill 
afford  to  lose. 

Resolved^  That  in  him  the  teachers  of  CarbondaW 
have  lost  a  most  considerate  superior  officer  and  a 
zealous  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  education.  His 
kind  counsels  and  genlle,  blameless  life,  will  longb« 
remembered  by  us,  while  his  example  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  nobler  work. 

H.  J.  HOCKENBURY, 

J.  J.  Forbes, 

"-UCY  JOSLIN. 

Committee^ 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 

LIST  TO  JANUARY  3,  1 883. 


No. 


3376 

3377 

3378 

3379 
3380 

3381 
3382 
3383 
1384 
3385 
3386 
3387 
J388 
3389 
J390 
J39I 
3392 
3393 
3394 
3395 
3396 
3397 
3398 
3399 


Name. 


Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Northrop. 
John  H.  McClmtock  .  . 
Thomas  W.  Raper  .    .    . 

Ulysses  Bird 

Samuel  Wright 

AUetta  Rossman 

D.  F.  Billig 

Sophie  Brodt 

Mrs.  Esther  Learn  .  .  . 
Maggie  Reilly  ..... 
Kate  S.  Richards.  ... 
Amelia  C.  Schoener .  .  . 
Reuben  J.  Joder  .... 
Z.  E.  Kimble  ..... 
L.  Hattie  Arnold .... 
Anna  M.  Brader  .... 

D.  W.  Dodson 

Lizzie  R.  Dodson.  .    .    . 

A.  C.  Park 

Alice  Richardson 

John  T.  White 

S.  P.  Boone 

Wm,  J.  Solly 

W.  D.  Steinbach 


County. 


Butler. 

Crawford. 

Lycoming. 

Sullivan. 

Susquehanna. 

Venango. 

Erie. 

SchuylkUl. 


Somerset. 

Lycoming. 

Luzerne. 


Montour. 
Carbon. 
Luzerne. 
« 

Montour. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill .-  Our  teachers  are 
doing  good  work.  Many  of  our  schools  are  fifty  per 
cent,  t^er  now  than  one  year  ago.  This  is  encour- 
aging to  all  concerned.  I  have  visited  schools  every 
day  for  nine  weeks.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
them  doing  good  work.  Our  Institute  was  a  success 
in  every  particular. 

Bedford.— Supt.  Cessna:  The  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute this  year  was  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
educational  meeting  thus  far  held  in  the  county.  Of 
252  teachers,  217  were  in  attendance — most  of  them 
all  the  time.  State  Supt.  Dr.  Higbee  was  with  us 
part  of  the  time,  and  made  a  very  favorable  impress- 
ion upon  all  who  heard  him.  He  has  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  our  teachers.  The  beautiful  two- 
story  building  lately  erected  in  Pattonville,  was  dedi- 
cated December  8th,  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
A  large  assemblage  of  the  good  people  of  Morrison's 
Cove  were  present,  and  were  delighted  with  his  ad- 
dress. The  graded  school  in  Colerain  was  dedicated 
December  30.  J.  B.  Cessna,  Esq.,  Prof.  E.  Francis, 
and  the  County  Superintendent,  made  ^eches  on 
the  occasion.  The  schools  of  the  county  are  all 
doing  fairly. 

Brrks. — Supt.  Keck  :  Four  local  institutes  were 
held  this  month  :  one  at  Womelsdorf,  attended  by  47 
teachers  and  at  least  500  citizens.  All  the  directors 
of  Marion  and  Womelsdorf  were  there.  The  prin- 
cipal instructors  were  Profs.  Ritner,  Young,  Scheib- 
ner,  and  Zellers.  The  second  meeting  was  held  in 
Albany — ^the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  that  sec- 
tion. We  had  an  attendance  of  31  teachers,  and 
about  300  citizens.  The  entire  Board  of  Directors 
was  present.  The  principal  instructors  were  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  Prof.  Kiefer,  and  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. The  third  meeting,  at  Kutztown,  was  attended  by 
45  teachers  and  about  100  citizens,  and  by  the  endre 
Board.  The  fourth  meeting,  at  Millersburg,  with  34 
teachers  and  at  least  500  citizens ;  many  could  not 
enter  for  want  of  room.  These  meedngs  bring  the 
directors,  patrons,  and  teachers  together,  and  so  do 
much  good.  Lower  Heidelberg  erected  two  first- 
class  school  buildings— -.District  one,  and  Hereford 
one.  I  am  sorry  to  report  the  death  of  J.  M.  Hill, 
Secretary  of  the  Richmond  Board. 

Blair. — Supt.  Stephens :  The  new  school-house 
at  Roaring  Spring  was  dedicated  December  29th. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  addresses  interspersed 
with  music.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Hoover,  read  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
township  schools.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in 
the  county  but  ax,  and  find  them  progressing  fiivora- 
bly.  My  second  round  of  visitation,  banning  in 
January,  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
pupils.  Of  our  160  teachers,  149  were  present  at  the 
County  Institute.  The  sessions  throughout  were 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Dr.  Higbee  was 
with  us  during  two  sessions. 

Bradford. — Supt.  Ryan:  Instead  of  holding 
some  thirty-five  examinations  this  fall,  as  heretofore,  I 
have  held  eight  special  institutes  or  drills  and  exam- 
inations of  five  days  each,  during  which  teachers 
were  instructed,  examined,  and  required  to  instruct 
and  conduct  classes.  Saturday  of  each  week  was 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  those  not  present  dur- 
ing the  week.  This  plan  has  met  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  teachers,  and  an  earnest  solicitation 
for  its  continuance. 

Bucks.— Supt.  Woodruff:  The  schools  are  all 
filled  and  in  operation  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 


James  M.  Snyder,  for  the  last  four  years  principal  of 
the  Grammar  School  at  Yardleyville,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  A. 
B.  Corliss  has  been  appointed  as  his  successor.  The 
teachers  of  Milford  Disttrict  have  organized  a  dis- 
trict institute. 

Butler. — Supt.  Murtland  ;  Our  annual  Institute 
was  held  during  this  month.  Instructors,  Dr.  John 
H.  French  and  Prof.  L.  H.  Durling.  Unusual  in- 
terest was  manifested  by  teachers  and  the  general 
public.  The  hall  was  filled  at  ever}'  session.  The 
study  of  grammar  was  well  handled  by  J.  R.  Ran- 
kin and  R.  O.  Waldron;  "Teachers'  Mistakes,"  by 
Enos  McDonald  and  Prof.  Crawford  ;  "  Voice  Cul- 
ture," by  E.  Bixler  and  W.  G.  Russel.  For  solid 
instruction  it  exceeded  any  previous  Institute  in  our 
experience. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Stray er  :  The  annual  Insti- 
tute convened  December  i8th.  More  teachers  at- 
tended than  at  any  previous  Institute  held  in  the 
county.  The  week  was  too  short  to  carry  out  the 
programme. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Schenck:  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  attended  by  all  the  teachers  except  one. 
Dr.  Higbee  did  us  much  valuable  service.  The 
schools  are  better  taught  than  ever  before.  Scarcely 
a  house  in  the  county  is  without  some  ornamentation, 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  handsomely  adorned. 
Lumber  township  takes  the  lead.  Drawing  is  taught 
in  nine-tenths  of  our  schools.  In  Emporium  the 
schools  are  improving  in  many  respects.  The  first 
local  institute  was  held  at  North  Creek. 

Carbon — Supt.  Balliet :  Our  schools  are  all  in 
operation.  Where  fair  salaries  are  paid,  the  teach- 
ers are  doing  quite  satisfactory  work,  but  in  several 
districts  the  salaries  are  so  low  that  good  teachers 
cannot  be  secured.  Talent  will  go  where  it  meets 
with  adequate  remuneration.  If  the  effects  of  poor 
teaching  on  children's  minds  were  as  patent  and  vis- 
ible as  they  are  real  and  pernicious,  the  patrons  of  our 
schools  would  consider  it  very  unwise  economy  on 
the  part  of  our  directors  to  hire  cheap  teachers.  Our 
most  expensive  teachers  are  those  who  receive  the 
lowest  salaries.  People  who  see  the  truth  of  this 
principle  in  any  other  business  transaction,  fail,  in 
most  cases,  to  recognize  it  in  the  matter  of  employing 
teachers. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf;  Our  Institute  is  consid- 
ered the  most  successful  ever  held  in  Bellefonte. 
The  attendance  was  good  and  the  interest  well  main- 
tained to  the  close.  The  work  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  a  class  of  people  who  have 
hitherto  ratiier  ignored  the  Institute.  We  made  a 
beginning  in  the  way  of  "  Directors'  Day,"  and  it  is 
supposed  that  100  were  present — the  actual  number 
is  less.  We  also  began  a  school  exhibit.  The 
display  was  small,  but  very  creditable.  Considerable 
interest  was  shown  in  the  matter,  and  by  another 
year  we  hope  to  have  every  school  in  the  county  rep- 
resented. Our  instructors  and  lecturers  gave  geneiid 
satisfaction.  Pres.  Atherton,  of  the  State  College, 
favored  us  with  an  excellent  address  on  "  The  Edu- 
cation Required  by  the  Times."  The  only  disap- 
pointment was  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr. 
Higbee.  I  spent  several  days  in  helping  to  examine 
the  Bellefonte  schools.  The  results  were  very  satis- 
factory, and  give  evidence  of  careful  work  by  the 
teachers  under  the  direction  of  their  excellent  Princi- 
pal, Prof.  Lieb. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Chamberlain:  The  subject  of 
District  Institutes  is  interesting  our  teachers  and  di- 
rectors more  than  ever  before,  and  nearly  all  now 
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have  an  opportunity  to  attend  one  or  another  of  these 
local  meetings  regularly  once  or  twice  each  month. 
The  good  fruits  of  "  Directors'  Day  "  at  our  last  an- 
nual Institute  are  now  being  harvested.  The  direc- 
tors see,  more  and  more  clearly,  the  benefits  of  In- 
stitutes, both  county  and  district,  accruing  to  the 
schools,  and  encourage  their  teachers  to  attend  and 
sustain  them,  and  in  many  cases  themselves  take  part 
in  the  exercises.  A  careful  observation  has  shown 
that  the  best  teaching  is  done  by  those  who  regularly 
attend  these  teachers'  meetings. 

Chester. — Supt.  Harvey:  Warwick  has  just 
finished  a  new  house  at  Harmonyville — North  Cov- 
entry, at  Franklin.  This,  and  the  four  new  houses 
built  last  year  in  the  latter  district,  are  heated  by  fur- 
naces in  the  basement.  Easttown  has  just  finished 
the  best  one-story  school  house  that  has  been  built  in 
the  county  during  the  year.  It  has  every  accomoda- 
tion, room  ample,  ceiling  14  ft.  high,  pump  inclosed, 
clothes-rooms,  directors'  room,  etc.  All  our  new 
houses  are  furnished  with  the  best  hard-wood  patent 
desks.  Most  of  our  schools  are  now  supplied  with  a 
wall  map  of  the  State.  The  local  institute  held  at 
Unionvihe  was  largely  attended.  We  had  a  number 
of  able  instructors  and  lecturers.  Twelve  premiums 
were  given  to  pupils  doing  the  best  work  in  the  com- 
mon school  branches,  including  drawing.  The  in- 
stitute was  a  success  in  every  way,  except  financially. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  eighty-five 
citizens  of  Atglen  and  vicinity,  requesting  us  to  hold 
an  institute  in  that  thriving  borough  this  winter,  and 
I  feel  like  granting  the  request. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown:  The  Teachers' 
Institute  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  month.  Our 
Opera  House,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1200,  was 
not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  immense  audi- 
ences. Public  sentiment  in  our  county  is  very  favora- 
ble to  the  Institute.  The  schools  of  DuBois,  eight  in 
number,  are  overcrowded,  some  of  them  having  130 
pupils  for  one  teacher. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal:  The  Teachers'  In- 
stitute convened  December  i8th.  All  the*  teachers 
in  the  county  excepting  eight  were  present;  some 
were  detained  by  sickness.  The  instruction  em- 
braced topics  most  in  need  of  attention,  and  was 
practically  and  forcibly  presented.  The  sessions 
were  characterized  by  harmony,  interest,  and  a 
healthy  educational  sentiment.  Wednesday  after- 
noon was  set  apart  for  services  in  memory  of  the  late 
County  Superintendent,  D.  H.  E.  LaRoss.  A  mem- 
orial paper  was  read  by  Miss  Jennie  E.  Stoner.  Ap- 
propriate addresses  were  delivered  by  ex-County 
Superintendent  S.  D.  Ingram,  J.  S.  Reider  and 
others.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  secure  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  in  memory  of 
the  deceased. 

Fayette. — Supt.  Ritenour:  The  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  educational 
meetings  in  our  local  history.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  was  the  largest  we  have  yet  had.  Local  in- 
stitutes are  being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
and  are  well  attended.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
interest  in'  educational  progress  throughout  the 
county. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Smith :  Our  Teachers'  Institute 
held  during  the  month  was  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  series  of  meetings.  Seventy-two  teachers 
answered  to  the  roll-call  at  the  opening.  Very  valu- 
able aid  was  rendered  by  Profs.  Duncan  and  Sheeder, 
and  Col.  Geo.  F.  McFarland.  Nearly  all  the  teach- 
ers were  in  attendance,  and  were  very  regular  and 
attentive  during  all  the  day  exercises. 


Lawrence. — Supt.  Balph :  The  annual  Institute 
was  held  at  the  usual  time,  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber. There  were  208  members  enrolled,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  180.  Most  of  the  teachers 
were  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  time,  but  received 
their  regular  pay  for  the  week  spent  at  the  Institute. 
The  attendance,  attention  and  co-operation  were 
highly  satisfactory,  and  much  commended  by  friends 
of  education  who  were  present.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  M'as  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  on  the 
part  of  the  members,  and  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional topics. 

McKean. — Supt.  Campbell :  Westmore  district 
has  erected  the  only  brick,  and  by  far  the  best,  school 
building  in  the  county.  It  has  four  rooms,  and  cost 
about  ;$9O0O.  It  is  located  in  the  village  of  Kane, 
and  is  an  ornament  to  the  place.  It  reflecu  great 
credit  upon  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Hamlin  Board  have  voted  each  member  a  copy  of 
The  School  Journal.  Their  example  should  be 
followed  by  every  Board  of  School  Directors  in  the 
county. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  McClenahen:  I  attended  the 
Perry  County  Institute  three  days,  and  was  much 
gratified  with  the  interest  that  prevailed  among 
teachers  and  pupils.  Supt.  Flickinger  has  evidently 
awakened  an  ^ucational  spirit  and  interest,  second 
to  none  anywhere.  The  Institute  was  a  grand  sac- 
cess.  Many  of  our  schools  were  closed  during  the 
holidays.  Owing  to  sickness  among  the  children  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  and  perhaps  other  una- 
voidable circumstances,  the  progress  this  month  has 
not  been  such  as  we  would  desire. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Dinsmore:  Our  Institute  ses- 
sion was  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  All  of  the 
teachers  were  enrolled  but  two,  and  the  interest 
shown  was  remarkable.  The  attendance  of  directors 
and  people  was  so  great  as  to  excite  constant  sur- 
prise. The  room  used  for  the  day  sessions  was  the 
largest  available,  but  many  had  to  go  away,  unable 
to  gain  admittance.  The  work  done  was  thorough 
and  practical.  Most  of  our  teachers  are  doing  good 
work.  Many  are  young  and  inexperienced,  but 
give  promise  of  improvement. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Wolverton :    My  De- 
cember visits  have  been  encouraging.    The  teachers 
are  earnestly  working  and  show  good  results  very      1 
generally.     I   discover  more  plan  and  aim  among       1 
them  than  was  exhibited  last  year.     The  Sunbury       | 
High  School  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  presents  a       , 
good    appearance.      The    School    Board    there    is 
awake  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and  means 
to  provide  for  that  interest  in  every  possible  way. 
The  new  school  building  at  Watsontown  was  dedi- 
cated December  12th.    This  building  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  completeness  in  the  county.     Dr.  £.  £. 
Higbee  delivered  the  dedicatory  address,  which  was 
eminently  practical,  and  was  universally  appreciated 
by    the    crowded  house.     Mt.   Carmel   boroi^h  is 
building  a  large  brick  school  house,  which  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  town. 

Potter. — Supt.  Buckbee :  Oswayo  and  Genesee 
have  completed  fine  new  houses,  which  are  a  credit 
to  the  School  Boards  of  those  districts.  Eight  of  our 
large  districts  have  increased  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  easier  to  supply 
their  schools.  There  is  still  room  for  a  few  more 
good  teachers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  them  at  the 
wages  offered.  The  standard  of  qualification  has  not  , 
been  changed  from  that  of  last  term.  Ulysses,  Pike  | 
and  Portage  districts  have  purchased  fine  new  maps. 
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globes,  and  some  other  apparatus  for  use  in  their  re- 
spective schools. 

Schuylkill. — Supt.  Weiss:  The  annual  Insti- 
tute was  successful  in  every  respect;  attendance 
larger  than  ever,  order  excellent,  and  more  interest 
manifested  among  our  own  teachers  than  at  any  pre- 
vious session.  Our  instructors  from  abroad  did  ex- 
cellent work,  while  our  home  talent,  by  the  well- 
prepared  essays  read,  and  by  the  animated  discussion 
of  the  various  topics  under  consideration,  convinced 
all  that  Schuylkill,  if  need  be,  can  have  a  first-class 
Teachers'  Institute  without  outside  assistance.  Our 
teachers  are  aroused  on  the  subject  of  education,  and 
I  exp>ect  grand  results. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Moyer:  The  Teachers' •Institute 
was  largely  attended;  teachers  all  present  except 
four,  the  audiences  showing  the  Court  House  too 
small  for  its  accommodation.  Eleven  educators 
were  present  from  abroad.  The  Academy,  Private 
School  and  Normal  School  were  each  represented. 
This  was  the  twenty -fifth  annual  meeting — ^the  "  Sil- 
ver "  anniversary— of  the  Institute.  We  have  an  en- 
thusiastic, conscientious  corps  of  teachers  at  work  in 
our  schools. 

Somerset. — ^Supt.  Weller :  Two  hundred  and 
twelve  teachers  attended  the  County  Institute.  A 
number  of  able  instructors  were  present.  Severe  illness 
prevented  the  State  Superintendent  from  being  with 
us.  Forty  directors,  and  many  friends  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  had  assembled  to  meet  and  hear  him. 
Prof.  Heiges  gave  us,  in  his  stead,  a  lecture  on  "  Dame 
Nature's  Apparent  Absurdities,"  which  was  well  re- 
ceived. We  had  a  good  Institute.  Paint  and  Stony 
Creek  districts  have  each  built  a  new  house ;  and  in 
the  latter  district  a  new  school  has  been  organized. 
Milford  has  purchased  patent  furniture  for  two 
houses. 

Sullivan. — Supt.  Little  :  Teachers  are  scarce. 
Disproportionately  low  wages  is  the  cause.  Some  dis-^ 
tricts  have  increased  the  salaries  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, while  others  have  C()ntented  themselves  with  a 
lower  grade  of  teachers.  It  is  a  great  pity  if  good 
times  must  lower  the  standard  of  our  school-teachers' 
qualifications. 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James:  Local  institutes 
are  now  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  "  Class 
Drills,"  the  prominent  feature  of  the  County  Insti- 
tute, are  taken  up  in  the  different  branches  taught  in 
the  schools.  In  these  *■*■  drills,"  not  only  the  method 
of  teaching  the  given  branch  is  illustrated,  but  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  subject. 
The  evenings  are  devoted  to  lectures,  discussions, 
and  music.  After  much  inquiry  and  trouble,  the 
schools  are  supplied  with  teachers. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Cass:  Many  of  our  districts  are 
making  necessary  repairs,  and  building  additions  to 
their  school- houses,  making  them  comfortable  and 
commodious.  In  almost  every  instance  where  a  new 
building  has  been  erected,  it  has  been  supplied  with 
patent  furniture,  and  several  boards  are  putting  the 
same  into  old  rooms.  We  have  held  local  institutes 
during  the  month  at  Westfield,  Union,  Charleston 
and  Middleburg.  They  have  been  very  profitable  to 
the  teachers,  and  at  Union  and  Charleston  very  much 
interest  was  shown  by  the  patrons.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  people  and  the  directors  were  not  able  to  attend 
more  generally  in  Westfield  and  Middlebury.  We 
expect  to  continue  these  meetings  throughout  the 
year,  and  are  confident  that  much  good  will  be  done 
in  arousing  more  interest  in  our  work.  Some  of  our 
schools  are  not  in  session  for  lack  of  teachers.  We 
have  307  schools  and  373  licensed  teachers,  and  yet 


teachers  are  scarce.  We  hope  the  time  may  come 
when  teaching  will  be  more  lucrative  than  stripping 
tobacco  or  cutting  logs. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  Our  Institute  was  well 
attended.  "  Directors'  Day  "  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest. The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
directors : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  directors 
here  present  that  it  would  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  county  to  put  an  Unabridged  >Diction- 
ary  into  each  of  our  schools,  and  that  the  advantage 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  school  directors  in  ap- 
propriating for  this  purpose  money  from  the  school 
funds." 

Wyoming. — Supt.  Prevost:  The  Teachers*  In- 
stitute was  held  during  the  month,  and  was  largely 
attended  by  teachers,  directors  and  citizens.  The 
Court  House  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  larger  than 
ever  before.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  an  able 
corps  of  instructors,  we  had  readings  and  essays  from 
a  number  of  our  teachers.  Before  the  close  of  the 
Institute  I  divided  the  county  into  districts,  request- 
ing the  teachers  of  each  to  elect  a  chairman  in  their 
respective  districts,  which  they  did.  These  chairmen 
then  announced  the  time  for  a  first  meeting  in  their 
several  districts,  appointing  at  the  same  time  execu- 
tive committees  to  arrange  work  for  the  meetings 
proposed. 

York. — Supt.  Williams :  Local  institutes  through 
out  the  county  are  well  attended,  not  only  by  teach- 
ers and  directors,  Imt  by  friends  of  education  gener- 
ally. All  manifest  an  earnest  interest  in  them,  and  I 
h<3pe  much  good  may  be  done. 

Allegheny  City. — Supt.  Morrow  :  For  the  last 
two  months  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  every 
Thursday  evening,  at  which  we  took  up  and  dis- 
cussed methods  of  teaching,  making  comparisons  be- 
tween what  we  ought  to  accomplish  and  what  we  are 
accomplishing.  These  meetings  were  very  well  at- 
tended, and  much  interesting  discussion  was  indulged 
in  by  the  teachers. 

Meadville. — Supt.  Roth :  The  principal  events 
of  the  month  were  the  semi-annual  examinations,  the 
celebration  of  Whittier's  birthday,  and  a  test  of  the 
Ruttan  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  lately  placed 
in  one  of  our  main  buildings.  The  test  of  the  appar- 
atus leads  us  to  believe  that  we  have  a  supyerior  sys- 
tem, worthy  of  special  examination  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter.  The  plan  of  Memory  Gems 
and  Literature,  lately  introduced,  has  proved  a  de- 
light to  the  children,  and  a  gratification  to  the  parents. 
The  examinations  were  characterized  by  an  excellent 
school  spirit,  a  less  number  of  failures,  and  by  papers 
greatly  improved  in  neatness  and  accuracy.     • 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Donaldson  :  During  the  past 
week  we  have  had  two  or  three  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  Prof.  Dolan's  system  of  teaching 
primary  arithmetic.  I  think  we  will  adopt  the  sys- 
tem and  introduce  it  into  our  schools  on  the  ist  o 
January. 

TiTUSViLLE. — Supt.  Streeter:  An  attractive  exhi- 
bition of  drawings  by  pupils  of  the  High  School  was 
given  at  the  chapel  of  the  St.  James'  Memorial 
Church.  It  included  free-hand  sketches  from  life, 
mechanical  drawings  from  objects  and  casts,  original 
designs  and  copies  in  pencil,  in  crayon,  and  in  colors. 
The  girls  of  the  school  also  furnished  a  supper  of 
their  own  cooking — an  unusual  but  pleasing  feature 
of  such  an  exhibition.  Cooking  is  also  a  fine  art, 
though  somewhat  in  disfavor  with  the  average  High 
School  girl  in  some  localities 
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Nursery  Rhymes. — Many  of  these  prodncdons 
have  a  very  curious  history,  but  cannot  always  be 
fully  traced.  Some  of  them  probably  owe  their 
origin  to  names  distinguished  in  our  literature;  as 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  instance,  is  believed  in  his 
earlier  days  to  have  written  such  compositions.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Rimbault  gives  us  the  following  particulars  as 
to  some  well-known  favorites;  "  Sing  a  Song  of  Six- 
pence'* is  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century.  "  Three 
Blind  Mice"  is  found  in  a  music-book  dated  1609. 
"The  Frog  and  the  Mouse"  was  licensed  in  1580. 
"Three  Children  Sliding  on  the  Ice"  dates  fiom 
1633.  "London  Bridge  is  Broken  Down"  is  of 
unfaihomed  antiquity.  "  Girls  and  Boys,  Come  out 
to  Play  "  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Charles 


II.;  as  is  also  *'  Lucy  Locket  lo!>t  her  Pocket,"  to  the 
tune  of  which  the  American  song  of  "  Yankee  Do& 
die  "  was  written.  "  Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  where  have 
you  been?"  is  of  the  age  of  Queen  Bess.  "'Little 
Jonny  Homer"  is  older  than  the  seventeenth  century. 
"The  Old  Woman  Tossed  in  a  Blanket"  is  of  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  allude. 
Wesley  saw  a  difference  between  loud  talking 
and  screaming.  To  a  screamer  he  once  said :  "  Scream 
no  more  at  the  peril  of  your  soul.  Gpd  now  warns 
you  by  me,  whom  he  has  set  over  you.  Speak  as 
earnestly  as  you  can,  but  do  not  scream.  Speak 
with  all  your  heart,  but  with  a  moderate  voice.  It 
was  said  of  our  Lord, '  He  shall  not  cry:'  the  word 
properly  translated  means,  *  He  shall  not  scream.' " 


BRIGHTLY. 

Allegretto. 
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From  Hatsn's  "Sbasoms.' 
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1.  Bright  -  ly,        bright  -  ly         gleam  the  sparkling    rills;         Sum  -  mer,         sum  -  mer 

2.  O     -      dors,  o  -    dors        load    the  sum  -  mer    air,  Mus   -    ic,  mus  -  ic 

3.  Faint  -    ly,  faint  -    ly         sounds  the  dis  -  tant    fall;         Li^t  -   ly,  light  -  ly 
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sleeps  on  ver  -  dant  hills,  A  -  mid  the  shades  we  ram  •  bling  stray.  Where  cooling  fountains 
sweet  -  ly  ech  -  oes  there ;  And  bright  est  maids,  with  soft  -  est  glance,  Then  join  the  song  and 
wood  -  land  ech  •  oes   call,      And    in    their  voice  we     seem    to       hear  The  tones  of  friends  once 
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A  Liatin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Revised  edition  of  1 88 1.  By  Albert 
Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     1 2mo,  half  leather,  $  i  .40. 

A  Geographical  Reader.    A  Collection 

of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  English  Literature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.    By  James  Johaimot.     Cloth,  ^1.25. 

An   Historical   Reader  for  the   Use   of 

Qasses  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore, 
Md.     i2mo,  cloth,  ji.25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers.  Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
RickofT.  Price,  Complete,  with  Patent  Support- 
er, ^10. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geograjphies.  Based 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  giving  sp>ecial  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Practical  Features. 


Appleton's     Elementary 

Small,  4to,  65  cents. 

Appleton's  Higher  Geography. 
4to,  1 1. 50. 


Geography. — 
Large, 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  Practical  Writ- 
ing m  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  dozen,  ^{1.08;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Numbers,  per  dozen.  jx.o8;  Short  Course, 
Seyen  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $i.oS;  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Numbers  per  dozen,  $1.44. 

The    Song    Wave       A     Collection    of 

Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  Instruction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.   80  cents. 

Studies  in  Language.    A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  "Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language."  By  J. 
H.  Stickney.     25  cents. 


Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Fully  Revised 

and  corrected  to  1882.  Thirteen  Maps,  mount- 
ed in  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  1 13.25 ; 
separately,  single,  maps,  90  cents ;  double,  $ i  .75 ; 
Key,  separately,  45  cents.  With  AppletoiPs 
Patent  Map  Supporter,  ^15.20. 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.  By  the 
late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
American  Revised  Edition,      j  1 .  50. 

Die   Anna'-Lise.      A   Popular   German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  German.  By 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  ofJTechnol- 
ogy.    ji.    Text  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Language  Self-Taught.     A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adapt- 
ed for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Tourists. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.     $2\  with  charts,  J2. 50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French. 

Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  French  and  German  in  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  author  of  a  complete  series  of  French 
Text-books.    $1.10. 

The  Modem  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light- Line  Phonography.  Being  a 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
fect Kn(Vledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  best  Pho- 
netic Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographic 
Association,  etc.     ji.25. 

L.  L.  L.;  or,  Fifty  L?iw  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  Technical  Points  of  Business 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Principal  B.  and  S. 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    ^1.25. 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 
of  the  iCneid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Virgil- 
ian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    $i.5a 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  b^sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publisliers, 

1,  3  &  5  Bond  Street,  ITew  7ork. 
J.  A.  M.  FASSMORE,  A^ent,  FottSTiUe,  Fa. 


AWARDED  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  AT  PENN'A  STATE  FAIR  AND  PITTSBURG  EXPOSITION,  1882. 

The  "PARAGON"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  1881. 


THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  ''Paragon"  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  xnore  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  'Its  Double-Tongued,  Grrooved,  and  Grluo  Joints  on 
wood  work,  with  the  Sspauding  Iron-'Wredge  Dovetail  fastening,  Perfect 
Noiseless  Hinge,  which  will  so  continue,  Steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  scientific  constructior\,  and  the  Automatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  Fsill  and  Clat- 
ter, annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
9^  Desks  with  Solid  Backs  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  competQi  at 
PbiladelTDllia  in  the  contest  of  bidders  snpnlving  School  Furniture  CMarch.  1882^. 


''NEW   PARAGON. 


ff 


IMXRODVCXIOM9  IlK  P£MMSVI«VAMIA-^The  following  named  are  among  the  numeroua  iotro- 
ducdons  of  The  Paraffon  Dmk  in  ronnsylvania  during  the  year  IK81-1882 :  PHILADELPHIA,  BUADFORIV  KBIB. 
PhtPnixTllle,  Brintol,  Kane,  Hannfleld.  Unt^heHtoirn,  Hnghe»rille,  Marietta,  Union  Citjr,  (IreenRburg,  Mount  Pleamuit, 
E.  Strondsburg,  TItuaTllIe,  Wellfiboro,  lleliiftovrn,  Kewrjr,  BlaimTlIIe,  Sheffield,  Upper  Meant  Bethel,  WaahlnrtoD,  St. 
ClalntTflie,  Tonanda,  Girard.  RhepherdRtown.  New  Klnirgold,  Sooth  Oil  City,  XorriNrtlle,  Bath.  Sharon,  Sweet  Yailflfw 
CuKter  CItv,  Falls  City,  Sooth  White  Hall,  OrientJiI,  Ashler.  Rockdale.  Uonesdale,  Kndem,  Oak  Hill,  Roekland,  Toaa^ 
Tiilo,  Walker,  McKean;  Ranch  Gap.  Coplay.  Beech  Creek,  Harrisbnrg ;   also  Garfield  Memorial  School,  Chleayo,  lUhMMi. 

If  notified  in  time^  7ue  wiliattnid  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education  luhen  School  Furniture  is  to  he  bought. 
We  also  furnish  at  Lowest  Market  Rates  All  School  Supplies^  such  as  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  etc,,  ettm 
For  detailed  description  and  prices,  see  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 

Hf^For  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  M.  SAUDEB,  Cor.  State  and  Tlurd  Sts,  Harxisbnrg,  Pa., 

Hon.  H.  S.  ACEERMAXy  GreensbarcTy  Pa.;  or    BUFFALO  HARDTFARE  CO.,  BnlSklo^  S.  T# 


Johnston's  Series  of  Large  School  Maps. 

Most  Complete,  Sandsoxne  and  Substantial  School  Maps  ever  Published. 

Latest  and  Best. 

THIS  WELL-KNOWN  SERIES  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES: 
From  the  great  demand,  they  are  constantly  at  press,  and  no  map  is  ever  printed  without  being  thorougllly  re- 
vised. They  are  new  and  authentic,  showing  the  latest  Geographical  Discoveries  and  Poliiical  Changes  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  maps  are  printed  by  steam,  in  permanent  Oil  colors.  The  wholeSeries  is  one  uniform  and  conven- 
ient size — namely,  60aE42  incnes.  Designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book  on  Geography.  Names  are  all 
en^ved  in  plain  Roman  letters.  Ho  "key"  required  The  maps  are  all  engraved  on  Copper  Plates,  by 
which  means  lines  and  letters  are  shown  with  greater  beauty  and  distinctness  than  in  any  other  way.  They  are  handsomely  col- 
ored by  States  and  Nations,  have  heavy  clotll  backs,  are  mounted  on  rollers,  anci  vstmisned. 

A^ny  ]Vlap  Sold  Separately.  4Si^  Sond.  for  Catalogae.'Sft 

THE  HEMISPHERES.  SOX42  inches.  $s  00.    UNITED  STATES,  MEXICO.  AND  CANADA.  SOX42  inches.  $5.00. 

EUROPE,  $5.00.  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Is.oo.   ASIA.  ^5.00.  AFRICA,  «5.oo.  WORLD,  MERCATOR's 

PROJECTION.  55.00. 
COMMON  SCHOOL  SET.,  (Hemrsphercs,  United  States,  and  Europe),  1^13.50,  COMPLETE  SET,  Seven  Maps,  $30.00. 

J.  Lr.  SMITH,  Map  Publisber  and  Manufacturer, 

MapSy  Atlases  and  Globes.  Spring  Map  Rollers.  Walnut  Map  Cases. 

27   South  Sixfih,    Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD.        ~ 

For  the  best  Manufactured,  buy   the  High-Armed  Light-Running 

Pavis  Yertical-f  eed  Sewing  ]\Iachine, 

Being  composed  of  the  fewest  parts  assures  the  greatest  durability.     It  does  a  wider  range  of  work  without 
basting  than  any  other  machine.     It  has  ^         ^.^ 

And  the  Ladies  who  have  it  say 

rriS  A  NEVER-FAILING  MACHINE. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

No.  307  N.  QXTBBN  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA, 

^  iiva^^SlLTJ-A.]ble  ^  TEXT  -  ]book:s.  -h- 


Feiiiio'8  Hlocutlon* 

THE  SCIENXE  AND  ART  OF  ELOCUTION;  or, 
How  TO  Read  and  Speak.  A  Series  of  Exer- 
cises for  Gesture,  Calisthenics,  and  the  Cultivation 
q^  the  voice ;  and  a  Collection  of  nearly  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Literary  Gems  for  Reading  and 
Spealcing.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By 
Frank  H.  Fenno,  of  the  National  School  of  Ora- 
tory.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"  I  have  never  met  with  any  other  work  on  the  sub- 
ject that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  genuine  useful- 
ness."— James  Hungerford,  Prof,  of  Elocution, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Relly'8  Artist  and  Ills  Hfisdlon* 

THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  MISSION.  A  Study 
in  ^Esthetics.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  Rev.  William  M.  Reily,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Palatinate  Col- 
lege. i2mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 
"This  is  a    remarkably  clear,  well- written   little 

jAiilosophy  of  art." — Public  Ledger. 


Kiioflacli'8  Oerman  manual* 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

Especially  Adapted  for  Beginners  in  Garman.     By 

AUGUSTIN   Knoflach,   12  mo,  |i.oo. 
jl^^ Particulars  and  Circulars  on  application. 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO.,  Publisbers,  PbiladelpUa. 


Harrison's  Frencli  Syntax. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX,  on  the  Basis  of  Edouard  Matz- 
ner.  By  James  A.  Harrison,  Proiessor  of  Mod- 
em Languages  in  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Author  of  a  "  History  of  Spain,"  and  Editor  of 
Beowulf,  Selections  from  Heine,  etc.  i2mo,  $2.50. 
"  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers."— Wil- 
liam D.  Whitney,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale  College. 

Baldi^ln's  Hnfifllsli  Uterature* 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY 
CRITICISM.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Seminaries,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  Vol.  I. 
Poetry.  By  Prof.  James  Baldwin.    8vo,  $2.50. 

Baldwin's  Hngrllsli  Uterature« 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY 
CRITICISM.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
Seminaries,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  Vol.  II. 
Prose.  By  Prof.  James  Baldwin.  8vo,  $2.50. 
"A  Book  of  great  value." — N,  E.  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

"  It  is  a  trustworthy,  intelligent   and   interesting 
guide  to  the  student." — Examiner.  N.  Y. 

"  The  work  will  not  be  found  lacking  in  fidelity  and 
thoroughness." — The  Nation. 


Normal  Educational  Pablications. 

BEJT  FOR  SgHOOLS.    6HEAPE&T  FOR  PAREHTS,    HOST  PRACTlgAL  FOR  BDSIHBL 

|rt  ^roo^s's  j^evP  ^rit^mefiest 

By  EB-^AHD  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  PaoMylvanla  State  Nonnal  School,  and  Author  of  tho  Nonnal  Algobra,  Gaomotry,  Mothodt  of  Teaching,  aM 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
Z2T  TWO  COSCPLOBTE  ASSTD  SX&TLBTCT  8ERXS8. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Writtea 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  <*  fuller  course "  comprising  a  Primary^  Elementary,  Menial  and  WrUUm 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  ^1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NQRMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  coarse,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Compute  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

£>  WiTM  TMM  TtJUMS  IJf  iiLL  ^^MTICttL^MSU 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
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UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 


VIEWS  OF  A  RECENT  GRADUATE  AND  OF  OTHERS. 


THE  writer  recently  heard  a  gentleman  of 
great  intelligence  in  his  line,  and  who 
had  traveled  extensively  abroad,  ask,  "How 
much  does  it  cost  a  year  to  attend  West 
Point?  I  have  a  son  I  would  like  to  send 
there,  as  I  can  do  nothing  with  him  else- 
where ' ' — evidently  possessing  the  idea  that 
West  Point  is  a  reformatory  institution' of 
the  last  resort.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
defending  West  Point  against  'the  foolish 
ignorance  and  false  accusations  of  people. 
We  only  know  that  they  exist,  and  that  they 
do  much  harm  to  the  institution.  Why 
they  do  exist,  and  how  to  counteract  their 
bad  effects,  we  leave  for  abler  pens  to  deter- 
mine. But  we  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing one  or  two  matters  that  seem  to  us 
worthy  of  consideration. 

In  a  military  light  the  efficiency  of  the 
corps  of  cadets  is  generally  appreciated ; .  it 
is  often  complimented  as  the  first  military 
organization  in  the  land.  Much  of  the 
people's  money  has  been  spent  to  attain  this 
distinction.  Upon  such  occasions  as  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President,  the  revolution- 
ary celebrations,  and  the  unveiling  of  the 
statues  to  our  great  heroes,  once  in  a  while, 
theCcorps  should  be  present.  Militia  organ- 
izations, at  great  expense  to  the  members, 
who  are  often  compelled  to  leave  their  busi- 
ness, constitute  the  main  body  of  the  display, 
headed  by  a  corporal's  guard  or  a  few 
platoons,  as  somS  of  our  artillery  companies 
were  designated  in  a  daily  paper  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  parade  in  New  York 


city.  Upon  such  occasions  as  mentioned 
above,  the  corps  should  be  paraded  with  the 
other  organizations,  to  show  the  people  the 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large 
amount  from  the  national  treasury.  Such 
opportunities  would  awaken  an  intense 
interest  in  the  drill  and  appearance  of  the 
corps  in  preparation  for  such  occasions, 
when  they  would  be  put  upon  their  military 
mettle  as  examples  before  crack  militia 
organizations.  Such  a  recreation  would  also 
be  beneficial  in  refreshing  the  minds  of  these 
hard-working  students. 

A  week  or  so  spent  from  camp  each  year 
could  do  no  harm.  It  would  also  relieve 
the  people  at  large  of  two  ideas:  ist,  That 
officers  of  the  academy  are  afraid  to  risk  the 
honor  of  the  corps  by  actual  contrast  with 
other  organizations;  and  2d,  that  they  are 
afraid  the  boys  would  not  behave  properly 
— the  reason  given  by  a  prominent  officer  of 
the  academy  against  granting  Christmas 
leaves  and  furloughs.  We  have  heard,  but 
do  not  know,  that  upon  the  occasion  of 
honoring  one  of  the  nation's  heroes,  permis- 
sion was  offered  for  the  cadets  to  attend, 
provided  the  academic  board  approved.  Of 
course  the  military  was  made  subservient  to 
the  academic,  and  this  in  a  military  school 
— the  common  fallacy  of  the  academic 
board.  But  those  gentlemen,  we  have  also 
heard,  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  cadets  to  amuse  themselves  in  determin- 
ing the  imaginary  values  of  x,  y,  and  z,  and 
in  examining  the  beautiful  properties  of  the 
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rolling  cone,  rather  than  make  great  im- 
provement in  the  military  direction,  and 
besides  afiFord  the  cadets  needed  rest. 

The  writer  recognizes  the  high  character 
and  distinction  of  the  National  Military 
Academy.  Notwithstanding  this  approach 
to  perfection,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
In  his  remarks  he  has  no  old  scores  to  repay 
personally.  He  is  only  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  secure  this  improvement,  with  due  regard 
to  a  love  to  his  alma  mater  and  gratitude 
to  the  professors. 

DEFECTS  TO   BE  REMEDIED. 

We  will  take  a  cursory  review  of  some  of 
these  defects.  One  of  the  first  departments 
to  which  the  new  cadet  is  introduced  is  the 
mathematical.  First,  there  is  great  injustice 
done  to  many  cadets  in  their  graduation 
standing  in  those  studies.  A  man  may 
make  a  fine  record  in  algebra,  geometry, 
and  all  the  intermediate  studies  to  calculus, 
the  last  subject  studied,  when,  if  his  mind 
fails  to  grasp  it,  he  may  lose  in  a  month,  in 
spite  of  his  earnest  efforts,  the  work  of  two 
years ;  or,  vice  versa^  the  bad  effects  of  such 
a  system  can  be  seen  when  a  man  can  main- 
tain for  a  year  or  so  a  position  far  below  his 
ability,  brace  up  on  the  last  six  months,  and 
finally  graduate  above  men  who  have  stood 
higher  in  the  class  for  many  months,  or 
perhaps  until  the  final  examination.  The 
remedy  is  simple :  Each  one  of  these  studies 
should  have  a  determinate  value  depending 
upon  its  importance,  the  sum  of  all  of  which 
values  should  be  the  300  allotted  to  the 
mathematical  department  for  graduation 
merit. 

We  understand  that  the  standing  in  the 
class  of  a  cadet  at  the  end  of  two  years  is 
considered  as  indicative  of  the  results  of  a 
man's  mathematical  training.  That  may  be 
— we  believe  in  a  probationary  term  of  that 
character — say  six  months,  but  his  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  two  years  is  not  a  true 
representative  of  his  work  during  that 
period. 

Second :  Instruction  should  be  more  uni- 
form. We  have  been  in  sections  where  we 
were  taught  to  say  in  all  our  problems  re- 
lating to  the  circle, "  the  radius  being  unity," 
only  in  a  few  days  to  be  promoted  to  another 
section  whose  instructor  said  he  would 
"cut**  usaunit  every  time  we  stated  that 
fact,  etc.  Too  many  instructors  force  their 
troubles  upon  their  sections.  This  could 
be  prevented  by  a  rotation  of  the  sections, 
under  different  instructors,  together  with  a 
more  constant  attendance  and  more  vigilant 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  professors. 


Third :  There  is  no  square,  out-and-out 
standard  of  proficiency.  This  remark  will 
apply  to  almost  all  of  the  departments.  A 
man  who  has  made  proficient  recitations 
(say  an  average  of  2.0;  if  a  recitation,  is  not 
proficient  give  it  below  that,  the  mark  will 
speak  for  itself)  on  advance,  partial,  and 
general  review,  should  not  be  found  deficient 
upon  examination  if  he  fails  with  one  or  two 
subjects.  The  subjects  may  be  some  he  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  course  of  a  recitation  accord- 
ing to  the  instructor's  ideas.  The  instruc- 
tor's and  .the  professor's  opinions  should  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  no  more- 
Such  opinions  are  decidedly  variable  quanti- 
ties. What  is  proficiency  under  one  in- 
structor in  a  higher  section  would  be  de- 
ficiency in  the  mind  of  an  instructor  of  a 
lower  section.  The  academic  board  should 
be  given  the  exact  marks  for  the  full  course 
of  recitations,  together  with  the  subjects  re- 
cited upon,  and  let  this  be  the  basis  of  their 
vote  taken  in  connection  with  these  opin- 
ions. We  believe  this  is  the  present  system. 
There  is  too  much  prejudice  and  too  little 
patience  shown  for  the  members  of  the  lower 
sections.  Recitations  given  a  2.9  in  an 
upper  section  would  hardly  get  a  2.5  in  a 
lower.  We  have  heard  of  a  man  in  a  higher 
section  copying  the  lectures  of  one  in  a 
lower  section,  the  former  getting  2.8  or  so, 
and  the  latter  2. 2, — 3.  being  maximum  grade. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT   PRESENT. 

Many  cadets  finding  themselves  in  the 
"Immortals"  (last  section),  give  up  all 
hope,  saying  to  themselves,  "It  is  of  no 
use  to  try  5  all  *  the  immortals '  were  found 
last  year"  (that  is,  "  found  deficient,"  and 
dismissed).  This  applies  especially  to  third 
and  fourth  class  sections  in  their  studies. 

Many  of  the  instructors  seem  to  think 
that  their  object  is  not,  as  the  name  would 
indicate,  to  instruct,  but  to  confuse  the  stu- 
dent, and  to  show  him  how  little  he  knows  I 
It  often  seems  as  it  the  instructor  selects  es- 
pecial victims  for  this  slaughter,  or  takes  all 
in  on  a  detail.  When  the  professor  visits 
his  section  room,  or  at  examination,  he  often 
tries  to  show  his  deep  knowledge  by  asking 
perplexing  questions  on  subjects  which  he 
has  failed  to  fully  explain  in  the  section 
room.  In  such  cases  of  the  failure  of  the 
cadet  to  answer  correctly,  he  should  under- 
stand that  it  reflects  discredit  upon  his  poor 
capacity  as  a  thorough  teacher.  Thb  applies 
to  an  instructor  here  and  there  all  through 
the  departments. 

Too  much  stress  is  put  upon  examinations. 
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Many  a  good  half-year's  work  is  knocked 
to  pieces  by  being  unfortunate  upon  exam- 
ination. The  result  is,  many  men  will  not 
take  this  risk,  but  prefer  to  take  things  as 
easily  as  possible,  thinking  it  just  as  likely 
that  they  will  get  some  subject  that  they 
happen  to  have  thoroughly  studied  or  have 
heard  explained  previously  by  the  instructor, 
whereby,  they  would  g^in  more  than  they 
could  by  hours  of  honest  toil.  The  exam- 
ination extends  over  pages  containing  hun- 
dreds of  subjects.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  man  to  read  over,  much  less  study,  all 
these.  This  is  necessary,  since  some  of  the 
subjects  were  passed  over  a  month  or  so 
before,  on  general  review. 

It  is  as  ridiculous  to  assume,  because  a  man 
does  poorly  upon  one  of  these  that  he  is  ig- 
norant of  the  rest,  as  it  is  to  conclude  if  he 
does  well  that  he  is  fully  prepared  on  all. 
Some  cram  the  greater  part  of .  the  subjects ; 
others,  knowing  that  they  have  not  time  to 
do  this,  shut  their  eyes  and  open  their  books 
at  random,  to  study  the  pages  thus  found; 
while  many  adopt  the  system  of  drawing  in 
order  three  of  the  nine  digits  and  a  cipher 
placed  in  a  hat  to  determine  the  pages  they 
were  to  study,  sincerely  trusting  to  the  in- 
spiration of  luck.  For  my  part,  I  would 
rather  have  the  professor  decide  my  stand- 
ing or  fate  by  a  shuffle  of  the  dice  box  or  a 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune. 

The  character  of  the  examination  is  often 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  recitation. 
New  methods  are  there  introduced,  which 
tend  only  to  confuse  the  already  bewildered 
cadet.  At  most,  the  examination  should  not 
cover  more  than  several  recitations.  Each 
part  of  the  six  months'  work  should  have  a 
definite  value, — as  advance,  five-tenths ;  par- 
tial review,  one  unit;  general  review,  a  unit 
and  four-tenths;  examination,  one-tepth; 
making  3.0.  The  general  review  should 
omit  many  of  the  unimportant  details  taken 
upon  the  advance,  and  should  dwell  upon 
the  foundation  principles  often  neglected  by 
petty  attention  to  details. 

A  written  examination  extending  over  the 
whole  course  does  more  to  show  the  true 
knowledge  and  work  of  a  student  than  the 
superficial  oral  ones. 

The  English  Course  is  more  or  less  of  a 
farce.  The  candidate  is  submitted  to  a  pre- 
liminary examination  embracing  subjects  in 
grammar  far  more  advanced  than  most  of 
those  studied  in  this  course.  We  know  we 
have  heard  people  speak  of  the  ungram- 
matical  language  of  some  graduates.  It  is 
generally  the  graduate's  carelessness^  and 
the  little  knowledge  he  receives  in  the  Eng- 


lish course  helps  him  but  little.  The  course  is 
studied  from  queer  English  books  printed 
in  London,  we  are  sorry  to  record,  in  which 
the  good  old  settled  ideas  of  parsing  and 
syntax  one  gets  in  this  country  are  replaced 
by  a  system  strangg  and  foreign.  Examine 
''English  Lessons  for  English  People." 
Much  better  that  the  time  be  occupied  in 
composition,  sadly  neglected  at  the  Military 
Academy,  yet  greatly  needed  every  day  in 
the  military  service.  Better  still,  drop  the 
English  study  from  an  already  overloaded 
course.  In  the  French  department  too 
much  is  required  of  the  cadet.  The  lessons 
are  double  what  they  ought  to  be,  requiring 
the  cadets  to  work  longer  on  them  than  on 
the  corresponding  mathematical  studies, 
which  cqver  three  times  as  much.  We 
once  heard  a  cadet,  more  or  less  educated 
in  France,  say  that  he  never  went  to  the 
French  recitation  room  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  preparation,  insufficient  for  want 
of  time.  Some  skim  over  the  whole ;  others 
compute  the  probabilities  of  reading,  gram- 
mar, tabular  system,  or  a  stay  back,  and  study 
that  part,  neglecting  the  rest  of  the  lesson. 
General  Fry  has  very  properly  called  at- 
tention to  the  great  number  of  failures  to 
admission  and  for  graduation.  The  Acade- 
mic Board  seem  to  think  only  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  acadepy,  neglecting  sometimes 
those  of  the  nation.  The  present  professors 
are  young,  and  seem  to  regard  fhe  number 
of  men  found  deficient  in  their  department 
as  the  best  criterion  of  its  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness, and  the  most  certain  test  that  they 
are  doing  their  duty.  Men  are^ often  found 
deficient  who  are  far  more  suited  in  manly 
courage,  good  common  sense,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  physical  endurance  for  the  duties 
of  an  officer,  than  two-thirds  of  those  Jeft. 
By  these  means  the  classes  are  reduced  in 
number,  and  in  the  past,  men  far  more  in- 
competent have  been  appointed  after  all 
from  civil  life  to  fill  the  surplus  vacancies, 
after  an  easy  subterfuge  for  an  examination. 
A  large  number  of  men  who  have  passed 
two  or  three  years  in  the  public  service 
at  the  academy  ar^  annually  unnecessa- 
rily dismissed,  and  much  money  is  lost  so 
far  as  the  army  is  concerned.  It  certainly 
ought  not  to  take  two,  three,  or  even  four 
years'  acquaintance  with  a  man,  to  determine 
that  .he  is  unfit  for  the  military  service.  Men 
have  been  found  deficient  at  examinations 
who  have  stood  in  the  second  section  of 
their  class.  If  such  men  were  really  defi- 
cient, it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  instructors 
and  professors'  judgment  that  he  should 
have  deceived  them  for  six  or  more  months. 
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Others,  standing  well  up  in  their  classes, 
have  come  to  the  examination  and  been 
found  deficient  upon  a  single  unfortunate 
subject.  The  record  of  a  number  of  suc- 
cessful officers  proves  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  that  a  man  daes  not  possess  good 
material  for  an  officer  because  he  is  not  re- 
markably bright  in  memorizing  French  verbs, 
or  working  out  abstruse  problems  to  obtain 
still'more  abstruse  results.  This  has  been 
too  often  proved  to  need  repetition  here. 

An  immense  sum  of  money  is  expended 
annually  upon  the  Military  Academy.  The 
actual  cost  is  probably  not  less  than  ^350,- 
000.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  richest  and 
most  elegantly  appointed  school  in  the 
country.  The  people  expect  to  realize 
some  material  advantage  from  such  a  large 
outlay.  At  the  close  of  the  past  year  but. 
188  cadets  remained,  leaving  many  districts, 
whose  applications  had  not  the  superior  ad- 
vantages to  be  found  in  others,  unrepre- 
sented— 11350,000  for  the  education  of  188  . 
cadets  and  the  graduation  of  a  class  of  37 
members.  A  corps  of  400  men,  if  possible, 
and  a  graduation  class  of  75,  would  have 
shown  much  better  work  for  all,  and  cer- 
tainly added  to  the  military  knowledge  to 
be  spread  abroad  in  the  country.  A  calcu- 
lation shows  about  75  vacancies  to  be  filled 
annually  in  the  Army.  If  less  occur,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  class  can  be  well  sent  into 
civil  life  after  the  advantage  of  open  educa- 
tion of  the  finest  character,  bound  by  an 
oath  to  serve  in  case  of  war  or  necessity.  A 
vast  amount  of  valuable  military  talent  would 
be  thus  distributed  over  the  country,  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  training  the  National  Guard, 
in  military  education  at  colleges  and  in  emer- 
gencies; or  better,  the  surplus  men  could 
be  given  positions  in  the  civil  service,  as 
proposed  in  a  bill  of  a  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressman. 

We  believe  in  finding  deficient,  drones, 
men  of  little  ability,  and  those  unfitted  for 
the  military  service ;  but  we  do  not  approve 
of  the  wholesale  "  finding*'  practiced  at  the 
academy.  Another  fruitful  cause  of  the 
failure  to  graduate  is  tj^at  the  men  are  over- 
worked and  under  rested.  There  is  fully  a 
five  years'  course  in  four.  Certainly,  when 
the  lessons  are  so  long  that  the  first  sections 
complain  of  want  of  time  ;  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  men  with  their  analyses 
of  lessons  at  the  dinner  table ;  or  cutting 
the  meals  entirely ;  the  visiting  by  2d  or  3d 
class  to  use  ist  class  lights,  or,  as  in  the 
4th  class,  running  lights  by  means  of  blank- 
ets hung  over  the  windows — something  is 
wrong.    This  wrong  is  not  to  be  remedied  by 


granting  lights  after  taps,  but  by  compelling 
our  professors  to  lighten  the  lessons  wnthin 
reasonable  bounds.  Many  graduates  show 
the  bad  effects  of  such  overwork. 

Let  us  consider  an  average  day  of  the  ist 
classman;  He  rises  at  6  a.  m.,  polices  his 
room,  and  pr-epares  for  breakfast — ^until  6:30 
— attends  the  morning  meal,  returning  at  7. 
From  7  to  8  is  put  down  in  the  regula- 
tions as  recreation.  Of  course,  the  cadiet 
we  are  describing  is  a  model  one  and  does 
not  disobey  the  regulations,  so  he  devotes 
this  to  such  purposes.  He  goes  to  engineer- 
ing, (12  pages  advance  and  12  back  lessons, 
or  24  pages,)  from  8  a.  m.  to  9:30  a.  m. 
Then  he  has  from  9:30  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m., 
for  study.  At  11  he  goes  to  Spanish,  (10 
or  12  pages  very  imperfectly  learned,  10  in 
the  back  lessons,)  or  goes  to  riding  till  12 
on  alternate  days.  If  he  returns  from  rid- 
ing three-quarters  of  an  hour  are  consumed 
in  a  bath.  Then  say  he  is  fortunate  enough 
(for  the  studies)  to  go  the  second  hour  to 
law  in  the  afternoon,  giving  him  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  The  lesson  comprises 
2t>  pages  for  advance  with  20  pages  in  the 
back  lessons,*  with  a  strong  probability  of 
2  to  I  of  getting  a  back  subject.  This  he  is 
compelled  to  chatter  off,  line  after  line, 
word  after  word,  like  a  poll-parrot  under 
the  eld  regime-^a  splendid  opportunity  for 
memorizing  an3  cramming.  Returning 
from  law  at  4  p.  m.,  at  4:05  the  drill-call 
sounds.  When  5:30  arrives  he  marches  in 
only  to  go  to  parade  at  taps,  which  takes  till 
6:45.  Then  he  is  dismissed,  to  return,  to 
go  to  supper,  from  which  he  returns  at  7: 15, 
with  evening  call  to  quarters  at  7:45,  study 
till  9:30,  or  two  hours.  This  is  all  the  first 
classman  is  supposed  to  study. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  Taking  the  sum  of 
study  hours  we  find  five  and  a  quarter  hours 
to  prepare  to  thoroughly  recite  upon  some  50 
advance  pages,  and  even  as  many  more  in  the 
yesterday's  lessons,  many  of  the  knotty 
places  requiring  a  quarter  of*  an  hour's 
thought-^K)r  the  cadet  must  read  at  the  rate 
of  one  page  in  three  minutes  to  complete,  a 
rate  better  fitted  for  perusing  novels  or  the 
big  print  pages  of  our  grandmother's  Bible, 
than  a  page  of  equations  on  the  transverse 
strains.  The  men  who  stand  well  up  in  a 
class  are  afraid  to  complain  for  fear  of 
incurring  the  professor's  displeasure — easily 
done ;  the  men  below  know  they  would  be 
told  **  Others  have  done  it;  so  can  you,"  or 
their  opinion  would  be  of  little  weight.  Of 
late  years  the  course  has  been  much  enlarged 

*The  Professor  of  Law,  referring  to  this  article, 
corrects  these  figures,  reducing  them  one-third. 
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to  meet  the  demands  of  the  advanced  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  by  the  addition  of  an  English  course, 
thus  infringing  upon  recreation  hours,  by 
compelling  the  second  class  to  ride  when  it 
is  impossible  to  attend  drill  in  winter,  dur- 
ing recreation  hours  from  4  p.  m.,  to  5:30 
p.  m.  Ridii\g  should  alternate  with  chemis- 
try, as  of  old.  French  is  studied  alternately 
with  English  for  one  year,  and  then  daily, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  excepted,  for  another 
maximum  graduation  merit,  100;  drawing, 
more  or  less  of  two  years  maximum,  100; 
tactics,  alternating  with  chemistry  for  two 
months  maximum,  100.  Again,  the  tactical 
examination  is  held  two  months  after  the 
class  has  stopped  studying  it,  with  no  review 
of  any  kind.  Again  we  see  the  military 
subservient  to  the  academic. 

The  superintendent  is  too  distinctly  a 
military  head.  He  should  be  the  balance 
wheel.  Each  professor,  impressed  with  the 
importanceof  his  department,  thinks  he  must 
have  as  much  time  as  the  rest.  The  profes- 
sor who  has  charge  of  a  study  that  counts 
but  fifty  points  on  graduation,  will  give 
lessons  that  take  as  long  to  learn,  as  the 
lessons  given  out  in  a  300-point  department. 
The  Engineering  Department, » sufficiently 
filled  in  itself  for  a  good  year's  study,  is 
merged  into  that  of  military  science.  It 
should  be  divided  into  a  professorship  of 
civil  and  military  engineering,  comprising 
a  years'  steady  study.  A  whole  year  could 
well  be  occupied  in  studying  minor  and 
grand  tactics,  strategy,  logistics,  military 
statistics,  and  statesmanship  in  war,  at  least. 
The  study,  grand  tactics,  barely  touched 
upon  in  the  present  course,  should  replace 
the  time  consumed  in  drawing  the  "  Novzet.'* 
Also  physiology  and  hygiene,  so  important 
where  the  health  of  the  troops  depends  so 
much  upon  the  good  care  and  knowledge  of 
their  officers,  the  preparation  of  the  various 
forms  and  orders,  of  a  which  a  young  officer 
is  so  ignorant  when  he  joins  his  regiment ; 
indeed  anything  of  practical  value  could 
well  replace  much  of  the  advanced  trash 
studied  at  West  Point.  buzz. 

.     FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  above  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Register,  has  created  a  stir 
in  West  Point  circles,  at  the  same  time  arous- 
ing much  interest  in  other  directions.  Ar- 
ticles referring  to  it  have  appeared,  one  of 
which,  a  reply  to  certain  points  made  in  the 
"Buzz"  communication,  we  transfer  to  our 
columns : 

Sir  :  Your  correspondent,  "  Buzz/*  of  Jaifu- 
ary  13,  makes  some  rather  startling  statements 


with  reference  to  the  Military  Academy,  which, 
if  not  disproved,  are  apparently  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  academic  board.  Another 
correspondent,  of  January  21  [who,  singularlv 
enough,  dodges  behind  the  same"  screen  with 
Polonius,  and  signs  himself  also  "Buzz"],  whirls 
his  glitterine  scimitar  of  sarcasm  with  great  dex- 
terity, and  does  some  exquisite  carving  in  ten-  * 
der  spots  of  the  grammar  of  '*  Buzz"  No.  i ,  but  is 
remarkably  careful  not  to  dull  the  blade  against 
the  bones  of  No.  I's  argument.  Will  you  kindly 
permit  me  to  attempt  that  essential  part  of  the 
dissection  ?  A  great  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  "Buzz*'  are  undoubtedly  correct,  as 
may  be  verified  by  any  one*  familiar  with  the  in- 
stitution, but  we  believe  that,  as  regards  some 
of  them,  he  is  in  error ;  that  he  draws  erroneous 
conclusions  from  others;  and  that  still  others 
may  be  accounted  for  by  good  reasons.  For 
example,  the  idea  of  sending  forth  the  corps  to 
exhibit  itself  on  public  occasions  is  open  to  very 
many  objections.  First.  It  would  tend  to  make 
a  mere  show  of  an  institution  whose  avowed 
object  is  the  education  of  soldiers.  Indeed,  our 
parades,  with  all  their  rigorous  exactness,  were 
characterized  by  our  distinguished  French  visi- 
tors of  last  year  as  having  an  "  image  de  I'opera," 
and  competition  with  crack  militia  regiments 
would  not  better  the  matter.  Second.  It  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  academic  duties, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  dogrnatic  assertion  of 
"Buzz"  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  institution.  Third.  It 
would  not  "  afford  the  cadets  needed  rest."  We 
venture  the  assertion  that  not  one  cadet  in  ten 
ever  returned  from  an  absence  of  that  kind  as 
well  prepared  for  study  as  when  he  went  aWay. 
The  periodic  exhibition  of  the  corps  to  show 
what  had  become  of  the  people*s.  money  would 
imply  that  the  people  were  actuated  by  motives 
similar  to  those  of  the  child  who  planted  seeds 
and  then  dug  them  up  three  or  four  times  a  day 
to  see  how  their  growth  was  progressing.  As  to 
impartiality  in  determining  class  standing,  it  will 
surely  be  granted  that  the  academic  board  and 
the  instructors  realize  the  responsibility  of  their 
positions  and  the  dishonor  of  partiality;  that 
they  are  more  competent  than  any  one  else  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  different  cadets 
in  the  particular  directions  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  academy.  Certainly,  no  other 
educational  institution  has  a  better  record  in  this 
respect.  We  will  admit  that  there  have  been 
cases  where  men  have  been  found  deficient  who 
were  apparently  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
an  officer  than  many  who  remained,  but  no  one 
doubts  that  they  were  found  deficient  because* 
they  failed  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  ex- 
acted by  the  established  regulations.  That  these 
requirements  may  not  be  those  best  adapted  for 
the  selection  of  the  most  efficient  soldiers,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  deny.  Certainly,  manly 
courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  physicsd  devel- 
opment are  just  as  important  m  a  soldier  as 
mathematical  ability,  linguistic  talent,  or  man- 
ual dexterity  and  artistic  skill  in  drawing,  and 
should  have  a  definite  value  in  determining  class 
standing  and  proficiency.  However,  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  these  values  definitely 
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does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  assumed  by  any 
department. 

Whether  or  no  the  higher  powers  authorize 
any  department  to  assume  this  responsibility,  or 
whether  the  board  has  a  right  to  establish  a  sep- 
arate examination  as  to  general  fitness,  we  are 
unable  to  state,  and,  not  be  outdone  by  "  Buzz'* 
in  modesty,  we  leave  the  subject  to  abler  pens. 

In  the  matter  of  examinations,  **  Buzz'*  is  al- 
most wholly  in  error,  The  examination  in  tac- 
tics comes  immediately  after  the  cessation  of 
recitations ;  also,  at  the  last  -examinations  no 
cadet  was  found  deficient  in  any  study  without 
a  thorough  written  .examination  following  his 
failure  in  the  oral. 

Not  having  space  to  refute  all  of  "Buzz*s" 
statements  in  detail,  ye  will  simply  mention  a 
few  facts  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  some 
of  them,  viz :  Riding  is  the  cadet's  best  recrea- 
tion ;  he  begs  permission  to  celebrate  national 
holidays  with  a  ride.  The  chemical  course  em- 
braces no  more  than  every  officer  should  know 
— advance,  review,  examination,  etc.,  in  most, 
and  we  believe  in  all  the  departments,  do  have 
a  definite  value.  General  review  does  omit  the 
the  important  details,  etc.,  etc. 

Finally,  in  the  matter  of  long  lessons,  we  must 
expressr  an  opinion  radically  opposed  to  that  of 
"  Buzz."  While  we  grant  that  the  course  of  in- 
struction, measured  by  the  ordinary  college  cur- 
riculum, embraces  more  than  a  five  years*  course 
in  four,  we  must  consider  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, which  have  a  very  ameliorating  effect. 

The  thousand  little  cares  that  harass  the  or- 
dinary student  are  entirely  removed  fi-om  the 
cadet.  If  he  wants  clothes  or  supplies  of  any 
kind,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  fill  out  and 
submit  a  blank  form.  His  meals  are  prepared 
for  him  with  regularity  of  clock-work.  His  ac- 
counts are  all  kept  for  him.  His  habits  are  re- 
gularity itself.  He  has  no  outside  diversions  to 
occupy  his  time  and  attention.  In  short,  his  only 
concerns  are  his  military  duties  and  studies.  Thus 
he  can  easily  accomplish  one-fourth  more  than 
he  could  under  ordinary  student  circumstances. 

The  estimate  given  by  "Buzz"  of  the  time 
and  studies  of  a  first  classman  is  misleading. 
There  are  few  first  classmen,  indeed,  who  do  not 
devote  more  than  seven  hours  daily  to  study, 
instead  of  five  and  one-fourth,  as  stated  by 
"Buzz."  The  discrepancies  are  as  follows: 
Every  first  clansman  has  a  light  until  1 1  o'clock 
p.  m.  instead  of  9:30,  and  he  uses  it.  He  uses, 
also,  that  hour  from  7  to  8  a.  m.  He  never 
takes  more  than  half  an  hour  for  that  bath  after 
riding.  He  has  no  drills  from  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber till  the  middle  of  March,  during  which  time 
he  does  his  hardest  studying.  Also,  by  some 
nieans  or  other,  he  seems  to  get  sufficient  exer- 
cise, for  he  is  always  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
as  active  as  a  young  Indian,  and  as  tough  as  a 
pine  knot.  Another  consideration  is  that  the 
first  class  is  the  only  one  which  has  three  daily 
recitations.  Of  these,  ^anish  requires  very  little 
preparation  indeed.  Of  the  other  two,  engin- 
eering is,  in  reality,  little  else  than  a  practical 
application  of  the  principles  he  has  learned  in 
the  three  preceding  years,  with  only  two  daily 
recitations,  and  much  more  time  for  study, 


The  studying  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  by 
unauthorized  lights,  referred  to  by  "Buzz,"  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  classes.  Cadets  striving  for  class  distinc- 
tions may  be  found  studying  at  almost  any  time 
and  wherever  they  may  chance  to  be.  There 
is  a  well  authenticated  instance  of  a  cadet,  stand- 
ing second  in  his  class,  studying,  razor  in  hand, 
with  a  mirror  and  a  text-book  &fore  him. 

But  such  erratic  proceedings  are  generally 
confined  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  class,  and 
are  only  the  visible  tokens  of  the  struggle  of  an 
incompetent  intellect  to  maintain  a  position 
which  nature  did  not  intend  it  to  occupy,  The 
fault  here  is  not  in  the  lessons  being  too  long. 
The  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  the  acade- 
mic board,  but  with  the  appointing  Congress- 
man. The  preliminary  examination,  necessa- 
rily light  to  admit  youth  of  ability  with  but  little 
preparation  (particlarly  those  firom  districts  less 
favored  with  educational  advantages),  admits 
also  those  of  little  ability  and  vast  preparation, 
whom  fond  parents  and  careless  Congressmen 
have  caused  to  be  sent  here.  In  my  own  ca- 
reer as  a  cadet,  I  have  known  men  to  report 
herfe  as  candidates  at  two,  three,  and  even  four 
preliminary  examinations,  managing  finally  to 
literally  wear  their  way  in,  only  to  be  found  de- 
ficient at  some  subsequent  examination.  Of 
course  their  endeavors  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
all,  including  "Buzz,"  but  justice  and  not  s>in- 
pathy  is  the  duty  of  the  academic  board.  The 
competitive  examination  system  as  now  gener- 
ally conducted  is  also  open  to  objection.  The 
appointee  is  often  a  mere  book- worm,  who.  on 
account  of  the  unfortunate  lack  of  a  department 
in  which  to  find  him  deficient,  generally  gradu- 
ates. On  the  whole,  if  Congressmen  would 
make  their  appointments  by  a  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  in  which  general  fitness 
should  weigh  equally  with  scholastic  training, 
we  believe  that  *•  Buzz,**  the  academic  board, 
and  the  appointees,  would  have  much  less  rea- 
son to  complain.  karl. 

FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  United  Service  for  February  contains 
an  article  by  an  officer,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  on  "West  Point  Discipline."  The 
writer  asserts  that  West  Point  has  fallen  be- 
hind the  age  in  systems  of  study  and  disci- 
pline. He  holds  that  West  Point  should 
allow  no  other  institution  to  become  its  equal; 
that  it  should  strive  ever  to  be  a  generation 
in  advance  of  the  present.  He  also  calls  at- 
tention to  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual 
education  of  the  cadets.  He  thinks  the  cadets 
are  too  much  secluded  within  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  academy ;  that  they  are 
shutout  of  society  and  kept  away  from  home, 
when  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  visit  as  often  as  once  in 
six  months.  "  Give  the  cadet  more  liber- 
ties and  allow  him  more  enjoyment,"  is  his 
advice.     He  says : 

"  Place  high  before  him  the  standard  he  must 
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reach  ;  let  him  weigh  well  the  penalty  if  he  fail; 
throw  the  responsibility  of  failure  or  success  upon 
his  shoulders  in  a  way  to  make  him  recognize 
that  it  rests  on  him  alone.  Give  him  all  the  en- 
couragement consistent  with  the  exigencies  of 
his  profession  ;  leave  him  more  to  his  own  re- 
sources while  a  cadet,  and  when  he  becomes  an 
officer  he  will  be  a  better  man  for  it.  By  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  the  moral  tone  of 
West  Point's  graduates  would  be  raised  immeas- 
urably. Show  the  cadet  and  make  him  realize 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  comrades  should  be  an 
example  for  military  organizations  to  look  up  to 
and  to  follow;  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  his  joy  to 
feel  that  his  country  leads  the  world  in  his  own 
as  well  as  other  professions,  so  it  is  his  part  to 
help  that  profession  to  attain  the  highest  stand- 
ard possible,  and  that  he  can  do  this  by  feeling 
his  responsibilities  and  bearing  them  with  honor. 
In  order,  partially,  to  compass  this  end  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  reporting  and  dementing  cadets  for  offen- 
ces, and  m  this  present  systen?  lies  the  second 
great  defect  to  which  I  desire  to  attract  atten- 
tion.'* 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  how,  under 
the  present  system,  cadet  officers  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  unjust  in  reporting 
cadets,  and  allow  privileges  which  the  other 
cadets  do  not  have,  and  he  asks,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  reward  merit  by  this  system,  how 
is  it  that  he  who  strives  hardest  to  avoid  de- 
merits,* and  devotes  himself  most  earnestly  to 
his  studies,  is  as  often  a  private  as  he  who 
stands  at  the  foot  of  his  class,  while  he  who 
has  many  demerits  is  as  often  an  officer  as 
he  who  has  but  few.  Another  point  which 
he  raises  is  the  injustice  of  giving  one  man 
so  much  more  opportunity  to  "gain  self-con- 
fidence and  a  knowledge  of  his  power  than 
another,  and  yet  expect  both  to  be  equally 
skillful  when  called  upon  to  perform  actual 
duties  as  officers  of  the  Army.  He  suggests, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  referred  to,  to  take 
all  the  officers  of  the  corps  from  the  first  class, 
not  by  permanent  appointment,  but  by  rota- 
tion, allowing  no  man  to  retain  his  office  for 
a  longer  period  than  one  or  two  months. 
This  would  give  each  man  his  turn  at  each 
kind  of  duty,  and  all  would  thus  have  an 
equal  chance  of  learning  their  duties  before 
graduating  and  joining  their  regiments  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

rfe  also  suggests  to  add  another  year  to  the 
course,  and  to  create  another  grade  at  the 
academy.  In  this'  extra  year  he  would  add 
no  new  duties,  but  for  six  months  of  it 
allow  the  cadet  more  tsme  upon  his  studies, 
and  then  six  months  before  graduation  assign 
him  to  ^  battery  or  a  company,  and  let  him 
learn  practically  his  company  duties,  as  has 
lately  been  done  in  the  military  schools  ^of 

Russia.  — Army  and  Navy  Register^ 


THE  SCHOOLS  IN  SYRIA. 


MISS  S.  B.  LORING. 


MISSIONARIES  have  been  taught  by 
experience  that  schools  are  among  the 
most  efficient  means  of  promoting  the  great 
end,  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  teacher  is 
a  kind  of  forerunner,  who,  by  making 
straight  the  crooked  places  and  plain  the 
rough  ones,  prepares  a  way  for  the  entrance 
of  the  preacher;  and  the  school  is  a  kind 
of  wedge,  opening  the  way  for  the  church. 

As  early  as  1824,  the  missionaries  in 
Syria  inquired,  **  In  what  way  can  we  labor 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  for  the 
good  of  this  people?"  This  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  prayers,  and  they  became  fully 
satisfied  that,  in  order  to  begin  at  the  right 
end,  they  must  commence  with  elementary 
schools.  "In  what  way  can  we  bestow  a 
richer  blessing  on  these  children  than  by 
putting  them  in  possession  of  the  juvenile 
literature  of  our  own  country,  translated 
iato  their  language?*'  Acting  upon  this 
decision,  they  formed  a  class  of  six  small 
boy3,  which  was  taught  daily  by  the  mis- 
sionaries* wives.  In  one  year  it  increased 
to  seventy.  Such  was  the  small  beginning. 
There  are  now  46  common  schools  (Pro- 
testant), one  male  college,  three  female 
seminaries,  and  two  high  schools. 

The  Mohammedans  are  the  most  bigoted 
of  all  Eastern  sects.  Not  many  of  them, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  attend  Pro- 
testant services :  only  a  few  will  tamper 
with  our  religion.  Almost  the  only  means 
of  reaching  them  is  by  offering  their  child- 
ren an  education  :  this  they  will  and  do  ac- 
cept. The  two  Moslem  schools  in  Beirut 
are  largely  attended,  and  no  pupils  read  the 
Bible  with  more  interest  than  these.  Every 
Moslem  child  is  required  by  law  to  read  the 
Koran,  their  Bible.  In  their  high  schools 
they  learn  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric; 
but  the  best-learned  sheikh  knows  nothing 
of  geography  or  arithmetic.  They  keep 
their  accounts  in  their  heads  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  being  scarcely  able  to  explain 
the  process. 

Passing  one  day  through  a  narrow  street 
in  Beirut,  my  attention  was  attracted,  by  a 
fearful  din,  to  one  of  these  Moslem  schools. 
At  the  door  there  were  about  fifteen  pairs  of 
little  shoes  running- up  to  a  point  at  the  toe^ 
canoe  fashion,  and  made  of  the  ram*s  skin, 
dyed  red,  like  one  of  the  coverings  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  owners  of  the  shoes  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  stone  floor  around  their 
turbaned  master,  himself  in  the  same  posi- 
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tion,  surrounded  by  damp  walls  three  feet 
in  thickness,  without  a  window  or  crevice  to 
admit  light  and  air.  Master  and  pupils, 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  repeated 
portions  of  the  Koran  in  concert,  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  until  there  came  a  lull  in  the 
storm  for  the  master  to  partake  of  his  bread 
and  olives  at  ten  o'clock,  the  customary 
breakfast  hour.  The  teacher  is  often  a 
blind  man,  and  sitting  with  his  long  stick, 
the  emblem  of  his  authority,  across  his 
shoulder,  while  they  study  aloud;  if  one 
happens  to  stop,  the  blind  man  misses  his 
voice,  and  the  loi!g  stick  finds  its  way  over 
to  that  corner  to  start  the  boy  to  new  duty. 

The  bastinado  is  the  common  instrument 
of  punishment.  A  teacher  once,  having  a 
visitor  in  his  school,  offered  to  whip  the 
children  all  around,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  just  to  show  how  well  he  governed. 

There  is  a  constant  and  growing  jealousy 
of  Protestant  schools.  The  establishment 
of  a  mission -school  is  the  sure  prelude  to 
another  of  a  very  different  stamp.  A  mis- 
sionary on  horseback  was  met  one  morning 
by  a  friend,  and  asked  where  he  was  boun^ 
He  replied,  *' Tm  going  to  establish  six 
schools  up  here  a  little  way. ' '  On  being 
told  that  he  was  making  big  calculations,  he 
said,  **I  expect  to  organize  but  two  myself, 
one  in  each  of  those  villages ;  but  you  see 
if,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  there  are  not 
Greek  and  Maronite  schools  in  both  places. ' ' 
Only  let  a  Protestant  school  get  under  way, 
and  jealousy  goes  fiercely  to  work  to  coun- 
teract its  influence.  Ecclesiastics  have  es- 
tablished many  schools  in  the  mountain  vil- 
lages, and  high  schools  in  the  city ;  but  their 
course  of  instruction  is  limited  and  their 
standard  of  scholarship  low.  The  young 
men  are  bright  enough  to  discover  this,  and 
after *a  short  preparatory  course  they  aspire 
to  nothing  lower  than  a  diploma  froni  the 
Protestant  college  under  the  charge  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  in  America/  The  local 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Board  of  Man- 
agers, composed  of  American  and  British 
missionaries  and  residents  in  Syria  and 
Egypt.  This  college  was  opened  in  1866. 
Fine  oriental  buildings,  with  foreign  touches, 
have  recently  been  erected  at  the  expense 
of  American  friends.  The  language  of  the 
college  is  exclusively  Arabic.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  mathematics,  the 
natural  sciences,  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, moral  science,  Biblical  literature, 
and  the  various  branches  or  departments  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  Jurisprudence  and 
Turkish  law  will  be  added  as  their  means 
allow.     The  faculty  would  grace  any  insti- 


tution in  America  or  Europe.  The  college 
is  conducted  upon  strictly  Protestant  and 
evangelical  principles,  but  is  open  to  students 
from  any  of  the  oriental  sects  and  nation- 
alities who  will  conform  to  its  regulations. 
Eighty  young  men  are  now  enjoying  its  ad- 
vantages, and  a  large  number  are  annually 
rejected  for  deficient  preparation.  The 
students  show  an  aptitude  and  zeal  for  study 
that  would  be  creditable  in  more  favored 
lands.  The  standing  of  each  student  at 
graduation  is  determined  by  the  record  of 
daily  recitations  and  the  written  examina- 
tions at  the  close  of  each  term.  I  call  to 
mind  two  young  candidates  who,  failing  to 
receive  their  diplomas  at  the  expected  time, 
fiercely  threatened  suicide. 

The  sects  now  represented  in  the  college 
are  the  Protestant,  Orthodox  Greek,  Papal 
Greek,  I^tin,  Maronite,  Mohammedan, 
Druse,  Armenian,  and  Coptic.  Without 
endeavoring  to  force  Protestantism  upon 
students  of  other  sects,  ever>'  effort  is  made, 
by  the  personal  intercourse  of  professors  aijd 
instructors,  to  bring  each  one  into  contact 
with  the  distinctive  features  of  evangelical 
truth.  AU  boarders  are  required  to  be 
present  at  both  morning  and  evening  pray- 
ers, and  attend  regular  Sunday  services  in 
the  college  chapel,  conducted  by  the  pro- 
fessors in  rotation.  There  are  also  college 
Bible  classes  upon  the  Sabbath  and  Biblical 
lectures  during  the  week. 

Many  honors  are  paid  to  this  institution. 
It  has  been  visited  by  the  government  offi- 
cials, who  express  an  interest  in  its  success. 
Through  the  gifts  of  Americans  the  college 
is  already  provided  with  valuable  philosoph- 
ical, chemical,  and  medical  apparatus,  a. 
growing  library  in  modern  and  oriental  lan- 
guages, an  herbarium  containing  eight  thou- 
sand specimens,  collections  in  geology  and 
zoology,  with  cabinets  of  coins  and  various 
antiquities  of  historical  or  biblical  interest. 
Of  the  thirty-one  students  graduated  from 
the  literary  department,  many  are  now  ac- 
ceptably employed  by  the  mission  as  teachers, 
and  others  are  pursuing  studies  in  medicine, 
law,  or  topology.  The  medical  department 
has  aroused  especial  interest,  and  has  lately 
been  made  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Mfedi- 
cal  College  at  Constantinople,  while  its 
graduates  receive  appointments  in  the  army 
and  the  civil  service.  Two  literary  societies 
have  been  formed.  The  only  observatory 
in  that  section  of  the  Orient  is  on  the  col- 
lege grounds. 

The  Beirut  Female  Seminary,  in  which  I 
taught  for  two  years,  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  girls  of  Syria  that  the  male 
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college  occupies  to  the  young  men.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  girls  from  all  parts  of 
the  land  gather  annually  within  its  walls 
from  godless  homes.  The  opposition  to  the 
education  of  females  is  being  rapidly  lived 
down.  The  motive  of  mothers,  in  sending 
their  daughters  to  the  missionary  schools,  is 
to  make  them  marriageable.  A  few  years 
ago  a  knowledge  of  reading  was  a  barrier  to 
a  woman's  marriage ;  but  now  the  young 
men  of  education  seek  wives  of  similar  in- 
telligence, and  find  them  in  these  schools. 
Scores  of  Christian  women  have  gone  from 
that  seminary  true,  earnest  workers,  to  meet 
opposition  and  persecution,  even  to  the  lash. 
A  graduating  course  has  been  prescribed  for 
the  seminary,  and  the  first  Syrian  girls  who 
have  ever  taken  diplomas  graduated  two 
years  ago  from  this  institution.  It  is  a  school 
of  high  grade.  Piano  music,  French,  and 
English  are  taught,  though  Arabic  is  the 
specialty.  The  remark  is  sometimes  made 
that  heathen  can  get  to  heaven  without  piano 
music.  It  would,  we  suppose,  be  possible 
for  all  of  us  to  get  to  heaven  without  know- 
ing even  the  a-b-c's.  But  we  consider  music 
a  refiner  and  civilizer,  and  besides,  our 
schools  must  be  made  as  attractive  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN 
AMERICA. 


BY  EUGENE  LAWRENCE. 


THE  idea  of  popular  instruction  was 
brought  to  the  New  World  by  our  an- 
cestors in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has 
here  found  its  most  appropriate  home. 
Pufitan,  Hollander,  Huguenot,  and  Scots 
or  Scottish-Irish,  they  had  seen  that  most 
of  their  sufferings  and  persecutions  had 
sprung  from  ignorance  and  blind  fanaticism. 
They  had  become  in  Europe  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  studious  of  its  people,  and 
amidst  the  bleak  forests  of  New  England 
and  the  middle  colonies,  planted  almost  at 
their  first  landing  the  printing-press  and  the 
school.  Knowledge  they  thought  the  proper 
cure  for  social  evils.  It  was  the  schoolmas- 
ter and  the  schoolhouse,  they  believed,  that 
could  alone  save  them  from  sinking  into 
barbarism,  and  revive  a  more  than  Attic 
refinement  in  the  dismal  wilderness.  Mas- 
sachusettts  and  Connecticut  early  passed 
laws  that  might  seem  severe  even  to  our 
present  conception  of  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  state.  Every  father  of  a  family  was 
obliged  under  a  considerable  penalty  to  see 
that  his  children  were  taught  to  read  and 


write,  and  were  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  morals  and  religion.  The  provision  was 
apparently  enforced,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
people  of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  better  educated  than  those  of 
any  European  nation.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury Germany  has  outstripped  Massachusetts. 
But  the  honorable  race  is  still  to  be  run, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  next  and  all 
succeeding  centuries  will  witness  a  gen- 
erous strife  among  the  nations,  which  can  do 
most  to  cultivate  the  popular  intellect.  As 
schoolmasters  alone  can  legislators  hope  to 
be  successful.  Mental  equality  is  the  found- 
ation of  popular  sovereignty,  and  we  must 
conclude  with  the  Greek  philosopher  that 
no  political  institutions*  can  be  made  lasting 
without  the  cement  of  a  common  education. 
If  the  common  school  system  has  been 
compelled  to  make  its  way  slowly  against 
the  opposition  of  caste  and  sectarianism  in 
the  North  and  East,-  and  was  nearly  ban- 
ished from  the  South  by  the  long  prevalence 
of  slavery,  in  the  new  States  and  Territories 
of  the  West  and  the  Pacific,  coast  it  has  won 
an  almost  immediate  popularity.  Here  . 
among  the  settlers  of  the  wilderness  its  value 
was  at  once  perceived.  The  school-house, 
the  church,  the  newspaper,  telegraph,  and 
railway,  have  grown  up  together.  Nowhere 
has  the  American  plan  of  education  been 
found  so  perfectly  suited  to  the  wants  of  a 
progressive  people.  Nowhere  were  ever 
such  vast  and  complete  educational  systems 
so  rapidly  perfected  as  in  Ohio,  Indiana,- 
Illinois,  Michigan,  or  in  the  newer  States 
of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  Through  all  this 
wide,  populous,  and  productive  territory, 
the  granary  of  half  the  world,  caste  and 
sectarianism  have  been  laid  jiside  forever; 
by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people, 
education  has  be^n  made  free  to  all ;  such 
great  sums  lavished  upon  the  teachers  and 
their  schools  as  naturally  startle  our  Euro- 
pean contemporaries ;  and  the  money  of  the 
people,  which  in  Europe  has  been  expended 
usually  upon  the  priests  and  kings,  has  here 
been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
who  earned  it.  Ohio  spends  nearly  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  upon  its  public 
schools;  [Pennsylvania  expends  a  like 
amount;]  Indiana  and  Illinois  together  a 
sum  not  much  less.  The  fair,  convenient, 
primary  schoolhouse  shines  out  upon  the 
prairie  and  in  the  forest ;  the  higher  school- 
houses  of  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  are  unsur- 
passed in  New*  York  or  Boston ;  the  science 
;  of  teaching  is  carefully  studied  in  a  host  of 
teachers'  institutes ;  and  with  republican  lib- 
erality the.  West  and  the  great  Northwest 
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care  for  all  their  children.  This  remarkable 
enthusiasm  for  education  pervades  all  the 
nation:  it  has  become  the  distinguishing 
principle  of  American  progress.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  gold  and  silver- bearing  peaks 
of  Arizona  and  Colorado,  the  free  school  is 
the  sentinel  of  civilization.  In  Tucson  or 
Denver  the  love  of  knowledge  has  survived 
the  prevalence  of  what  is  usually  thought 
the  stronger  passion,  and  the  cities  of  the 
miners  are  seldom  without  their  public 
school.  The  mast  splendid  of  our  high 
school  buildings  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Omaha,  seated  on  a  lofty  bluff  over  the 
Missouri.  California  has  produced  a  system 
of  education  so  complete  and  valuable  that  it 
may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  all  older  com- 
munities. Its  teachers  are  made  examples 
of  propriety  and  tenderness ;  its  scholars  are 
taught  integrity  and  moral  excellence ;  sec- 
tarianism and  caste  are  forbidden  to  divide 
the  people ;  and  the  prosperous  State  is  al- 
ready feeling  in  all  its  industrial  pursuits 
the  happy  influence  of  the  common  school. 
Thus  the  American  system  of  education 
pervades  and  covers  every  section  of  the 
Union.  By  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the 
people,  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
our  political  institutions.  It  has  grown  up 
with  little  direction  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment. It  has  flourished  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  wilderness  ;  ,it  spreads  its  golden 
links  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  holds  in  its 
embrace  the  destinies  of  the  republic.  A 
few  statistics  will  show  how  immense  is  its 
influence,  and  how  important  its  results.  By 
the  census  of  1870  it  appears  that  an  army 
of  nearly  200,000  teachers  conduct  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Union ;  of  these  109,000 
are  females.  The  number  of  the  schools 
was  125,000,  and  has  no  doubt  largely  in- 
creased. Fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars 
were  raised  in  1870  by  taxation  to  educate 
the  people — 2,  sum  nearly  as  great  as  the 
annual  cost  of  a  European  army.  These 
figures  must  now  be  very  largely  increased, 
and  it  is  probable  that  J 70,000,000  yearly 
are  raised  for  school  purposes  by  taxation 
alone,  and  the  number  educated  has  risen  in 
proportion.  There  are  also  endowments 
and  other  sources  of  revenue,  making  the 
wliole  amount  spent  upon  the  common 
schools  >64,ooo,ooo.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  1870  was  more  than  six  millions. 
Thus  the  annual  cost  of  each  scholar  en- 
rolled was  apparently  only  about  ten  dol- 
lars. Many  of  these  pupils  have  attended 
only  for  a  few  months  at  the  schools :  others 
have  been  irregular  and   inattentive.     Yet 


the  fact  that  six  millions  of  children  were 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  common- 
school  system  in  one  year,  and  learned  at 
least  some  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  is  suflB- 
cient  to  show  its  immense  influence  upon 
the  young :  and  it  may  be  estimated  that  at 
least  half  the  number  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  common  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. 

These  two  great  mtellectual  agents,  the 
schools  and  the  press,  indissolubly  united, 
have  produced  the  physical  progress  of  the 
country.  They  have  built  railways,  canals, 
steamers,  telegraphs.  Our  people  converse 
with  each  other  through  the  newspapers, 
and  hold  th^ir  consultations  in  open  day. 
Publicity  has  become  a  part  of  owr  national 
life.  Like  the  Roman  patriot  who  desired 
all  his  acts  to  be  seen  and  known  by  his 
countrymen,  we  throw  open  all  our  doors 
and  windows  to  the  public.  All  is  activity 
with  us,  curiosity,  and  vigilance.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible,  indeed,  to  trace  in  a 
few  pages  the  achievements  of  the  common 
schools.  They  have  extended  the  duration 
of  human  life  among  us,  checked  disease, 
cultivated  cleanliness,  founded  new  States, 
planted  cities,  indicated  the  sites  of  future 
capitals.  The  publisher  finds  the  purchas- 
ers of  his  books  in  their  graduates,  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  depend  ujx)n  them 
for  their  silent  energy,  the  churches  are  filled 
with  their  pupils,  apd  the  lecture-rooms 
gratify  the  curiosity  excited  in  their  midst. 
Millions  of  attive  intellects,  the  offspring  of 
the  public  schools,  listen  to  the  sweet  strains 
of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier,  muse 
with  Bancroft  on  the  thrilling  exploits  of 
freedom,  or  wait  to  hail  the  new  bard  and 
the  rising  thinker,  whether  he  come  /rem 
the  Sierras  of  Nevada  or  the  crowded  cities 
of  the  East. 

The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  Ameri- 
can •school  system,  its  effectiveness,  its  ad- 
mirable influence  upon  morals  and  public 
order,  its  equity  and  liberality,  have  been 
proved  in  every  part  of  the  Union ;  and, 
like  a  prudent  family,  the  nation  educates 
its  children  in  common.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  our  system  is  that  it  teaches  pure 
republicanism.  In  private  schools  and  col- 
leges the  principle  of  human  equality,  upon 
which  our  country  leans  for  safety,  is  some- 
times forgotten.  Foreign  impulses,  frivoli- 
ties, fashions,  barbarisms,  may  at  times  cor- 
rupt our  youth,  and  reach  even  the  pulpit 
and  the  press.  But  the  public  schools 
bravely  repel  the  wave  of  European  reac- 
tion, and  are  founded  upon  the  immutable 
principles  of  *76.      In  the  public  ^hoob 
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Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Franklin,  speaking  to  us  with  the 
fresh  ardor  of  the  dawn  of  freedom,  incul- 
cate a  rising  humanity,  and  demand  for  their 
new  republic  a  plain  advance  over  the  sav- 
age blindness  of  the  past.  So  long  as  our 
public  schools  flourish,  the  country  is  safe. 
So  long  as  American  ideas  are  taught  by  ac- 
complished and  patriotic  teachers  to  each 
new  generation,  the  republic  will  ever  live. 
When  falls  the  common -school  system,  free- 
dom perishes  and  reason  dies.  Possessed 
of  this  admirable  instrument,  we  may  teach 
with  irresistible  clearness  the  principles  of 
1776,  and  the  second  century  of  the  repub- 
lic may  witness  a  rapid  growth  of  knowledge 
among  us  unequaled  among  nations. 

Harper:^  Afagazine. 


WORKING  WITH,  OUR  MIGHT.* 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  BOYS. 


WORK,  Energy,  Success — those  are  the 
prominent  conceptions,  the  main  top- 
ic^ oi  the  plain  and  familiar  thoughts  I  must 
address  to  you  -this  morning.  The  duty  of 
work,  the  necessity  of  energy,  the  certamty 
of  success — such  are  the  impressions  which, 
imperfect  as  must  be  our  consideration  of 
this  subject,  I  would  yet  desire,  by  God's 
grace,  to  leave  upon  your  minds.  You  are 
gathered  at  an  English  public  school,  that 
you  may  prepare  for  the  work  of  your  lives, 
and  begin  it  here.  Now,  the  work  of  a  good 
man  in  the  world  is  mainly  threefold  : — 
Work  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life ;  w6rk 
for  the  good  of  others ;  work  to  make  his 
own  soul  worthy  of  its  eternal  inheritance ; 
and  in  each  of  these  three  tasks — which  are 
in  reality  blended  into  one — toil  and  energy 
are  the  appointed  conditions ;  with  them,  by 
God's  blessing,  success  is  the  certain  reward 
of  the  toiler. 

And  here,  on  the  threshold,  I  hope  that 
not  one  of  yon — not  even  the  youngest  boy 
here — is  in  any  way  repelled  or  disheartened 
by  the  thought  that  work — ^aye,  and  hard  work 
— isj  in  some  form  or  other,  the  law  of  life. 
There  is,  believe  me,  nothing  whatever  stern, 
or  repellant,  or  wearisome  in  the  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  if  God  said,  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,"  He  said 
it  in  mercy  to  a  race  fallen  from  innocence. 
If  He  cursed  the  ground,  He  cursed  it  for 
man's  sake.     Even  the  heathen  poet  says, 

*  Discourse  in  the  Chapel  of  Clifton  College,  Eng- 
land, at  the  Annual  Commemoration,  June  1 1,  1872, 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  F.  W.  Farrar. 


Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit. 

"  Father  Jupiter  himself  did  not  wish  the 
path  of  progress  to  be  easy." 
•  Yes,  work  is  the  best  birthright  which 
man  still  retains.  It  is  the  strongest  of 
moral  tonics,  the  most  vigorous  of  mental 
medicines.  All  nature  shows  us  something 
analogous  to  this.  The  standing  pool  stag- 
nates into  pestilence;  the  running  stream  is 
pure.  The  very  earth  we  tread  on,  the  very 
air  we  breathe,  would  be  unwholesome  but 
for  the  agitating  forces  of  wind  and  sea. 
In  balmy  and  enervating  regions,  where  the 
summer  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes man  in  prodigal  luxuriance  with  the 
nieans  of  life,  he  sinks  into  a  despicable  and 
iiferveless  lassitude ;  but  he  is  at  his  noblest 
and  his  best  in  those  regions  where  he  has 
to  wrestle  with  the  great  forces  of  nature  for 
his  daily  bread.  I  trust  that  every  one  of 
you — I  trust  that  every  rightly-trained  and 
manly  English  boy  of  this  generation — feels 
a  right  scorn  for  a  slothful,  which  is  always  a 
miserable  life.  I  trust  that  not  one  is  so 
ignorant  as  to  fancy  that  a  life  of  toil  is  also 
necessarily  a  life  without  enjoyment. 

Your  school-life  here  gives  you  many  a 
golden  opportunity  of  innocent  happiness  ; 
many  a  spring  and  summer  day  in  which  the 
world  is  **wraf)ped  round  with  sweet  air  and 
bathe'd  in  sunshine,"  and  "it  is  a  luxury  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  life."  God  as  little 
grudges  you  these  as  he  grudges  to  the 
weary  traveler  his  draught  of  the  desert 
spring;  and  he  who  will  work  but  faithfully 
will  assuredly  receive  of  God  many  a  free 
and  happy  day  spent  under  the  blue  sky, 
in  which  he  may,  as  it  were,  draw  large 
draughts  of  sunshine  into  his  bosom,  and 
rise  for  happy  hours  with  thoughts  fragrant 
as  roses,  and  pure  as  the  dew  upon  their 
leaves.  The  man  or  boy  who  has  first  tho- 
roughly done  his  duty — not  with  eye-service 
as  a  man-pleaser,  but  with  singleness  of 
heart  serving  God — may  afterwards  enjoy 
to  the  very  utmost  his  innocent  delight — 

^  The  hour  so  spent  shall  live 

Not  unapplauded  in  the  book  of  heaven. 

Yes,  my  dear  boys,  only  put  duty  always 
before  pleasure.  Never  invert  this  order ; 
never  let  pleasure  interfere  with  the  times 
of  duty ;  never  let  pleasure  usurp  the  place 
of  duty;  never  let  pleasure  infringe  on  the 
domain  of  duty.  To  do  this  is  to  imitate 
those  ancient  Egyptians  who  worshiped  a 
fly  and  offered  an  ox  in  sacrifice  to  it.  And 
when  the  higher  purposes  of  life  are  thus 
subordinated  to  the  lower,  it  is  but  fit  and 
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natural  that  the  higher  should  wither  away. 
When  the  trees  of  the  forest  deliberately 
chose  the  worthless  and  trailing  bramble 
for  their  king,  it  was  but  a  just  Nemesis  that 
fire  should  break  forth  from  the  bramble,^ 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  1 

But  if  you  take  work — not  amusement, 
not  indolence,  not  folly — as  the  holy  and 
noble  law  of  life,  it  shall  ?ave  you  from  a 
thousand  petty  annoyances,  a  thousand  pre- 
cocious egotisms,  a  thousand  sickly  day- 
dreams and  morbid  discontents.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  admire  the  spirit  of  that 
eloquent  and  noble  knight  who  rode  into 
the  streets  of  Orleans  with  these  words  en- 
woven  in  gold  upon  the  purple  housings  of 
his  saddle,  Qui  non  laborat,  neque  mandu- 
cabtt,  "If  any  will  not  work,  neither  shajl 
he  eat."  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will. feel  the 
grandeur  of  that  last  word,  spoken  at  York, 
after  a  life  of  splendid  energy,  by  the  dying 
.  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  to  his  sons — 
Laboremus,  **Letus  toil.'' 

Oh,  let  each  one  of  learn  you  now,  learn 
indelibly,  learn  even  in  your  boyhood,  that 
**to  pdss  out  of  the  world  in  the  world's 
debt,  to  consume  much  and  produce  noth- 
ing, to  sit  down  at  the  feast  of  life  and  to 
go  away  without  paying  the  reckoning,"  to 
have  struck  no  blow  for  God,  to  have  done 
no  service  to  the  cause  of  righteousness,  is 
discreditable  indeed  even  to  a  man  ordin- 
arily high-minded,  but  is  to  a  Christian 
guilty  and  shameful;  nay,  is  to  a  true 
Christian  even  impossible.  The  only  motto 
for  him  is,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  The  only 
true  description  of  his  life  is,  "Not  slothful 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord." 

Now,  let  us  test  this  by  your  most  ordi- 
nary life — your  work  here.  You  know  that 
your  main  external  work  here  is  to  profit  by 
the  studies  of  the  place ;  to  train  yourselves 
by  patience,  attention,  thought,  knowledge, 
for  any  position  to  which  in  future  life  God 
may  call  you.  Well,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid  to  say  that  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  not 
only  is  work  a  duty,  and  energy  a  necessity, « 
but  also  that,  with  these,  success  is  a  cer- 
tainty. 

Of  work  being  a  duty  I  will  sky  no  more, 
because,  short  as  is  the  history  of  your 
school,  it  proves  how  well  yoif  have  learnt 
that  noble  lesson.  I  know  that  idleness  is 
not  a  besetting  temptation  of  this  school, 
and  that  manly  diligence  is  common  among 
you,  and,  therefore,  as  a  school  you  have 
brilliantly  succeeded.  And  yet,  perhaps, 
there  may  be  some  boys  among  you  who 


think,  with  a  sense  of  discouragement,  that 
they,  individually,  have  failed.     Now,  re- 
member,  that    by  success  in   the   highest 
sense,  we  do   not  mean  gaining  briDiant 
honors,    or   reaching  distinguished    attam- 
ments.     They  can  be  but  for  the  few.     But 
God  is  "no  respecter  of  persons  ; "    He 
loves  all  of  us.  His  children,  and  wills  that 
in  the  best  sense  we  should  all  succeed  ;  nor 
are  the  petty  differences  between  intellect      I 
and  intellect  anything  at  all  to  His  infini-      j 
tude.     He  who  has  but  received  the  two, 
aye,  or  even  the  one  talent,  may  do  as  good 
service  to  God,  may  be  infinitely  dearer  afti 
nobler  in  His  sight  than  he  who  has  re- 
ceived   the   ten,   and    may  hear,   no    less 
surely  than  the  other,  that  high  sentence  of      j 
glorious  approval,  "  Servant  of  God,  well      \ 
done!"  i 

And  when  a  boy  who  has,  or  thinks  he  ' 
has,  always  done  his  duty — who  has,  or 
thinks  he  has,  been  always  diligent — does 
not  get  on,  lingers  at  the  bottom  of  his 
form,  wins  no  prize,  makes  no  appreciable 
progress,  gets  superannuated,  and  so  on — 
where  does  the  failure  lie?  If  not  in  a 
want  of  diligence,  then  mainly,  I  think,  in 
a  want  of  energy.  To  get  on  in  this  sedsfe', 
a  boy — and  especially  a  boy  not  naturally 
gifted — iie^d^  efurgy ;  he  needs  resolve ;  he 
needs  purpose;  he  needs  heart;  he  needs 
hope ;  he  needs  enthusiasm ;  he  needs  cour- 
age ;  he  needs  undaunted  perseverance ;  he 
needs  the  power  to  say — aye,  and  to  mean 
it — /  will.  In  the  regions  of  that  which  is 
at  all  possible,  there  are  hardly  any  known 
limits  to  that  which  the  human  will  can  do. 
If  a  boy  succeeds  in  nothing,  is  poor  in 
work  and  poor  in  games,  lets  slip  all  his  op- 
portunities one  after  another — depend  upon 
it  this  is  because  his  resolutions  have  been 
feeble,  and  his  purpose  flaccid,  and  his  hab- 
its listless,  and  his  will  infirm ;  because,  in 
a  word,  there  has  been  no  iron  in  him,  but 
only  wood  and  straw.  Let  him  pray  and 
labor,  let  him  believe  and  hope,  and  then  he 
cannot  fail. 

The  great  contemporary  statesman  gave 
the  secret  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  marvel- 
lous achievements,  when  he  said,  "  I  know 
that  he  can  toil  terribly. ' '  That  is  tme  side 
of  the  matter  :  humble  and  faithfiil  depend- 
ence on  the  help  of  God  is  another;  and, 
therefore,  when  St.  Bonaventura,  the  se- 
raphic doctor,  was  asked  the  secret  of  his 
amazing  knowledge,  he  pointed  in  silence  to 
the  crucifix,  which  was  the  only  object  that 
adorned  his  cell.  Ora  et  labora^  said  j 
grand  old  Martin  Luther.  "Prayer  and 
pains-taking,"  said  Elliot,  the  lion-hearted 
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missionary,  "will  accomplish  everything  ;" 
nor,  if  he  have  really  made  trial  of  this,  will 
I  ever  believe  that  any  boy,  in  this  or  in  any 
school,  has  cause  to  say  that  he  has  failed. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

Sk>  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers,  low,  "  Tk<ni  musty* 

The  youth  replies  "  lean,'* 

But,  again,  while  you  work,  you  must  re- 
member that  you  are  not,  or  ought  not  to 
be,  working  for  yourselves^  or  your  own  sel- 
fish interests  alone,  but  also,  and  mainly, 
fq|  the  good  of  others.  If  all  the  law  be 
summed  up  in  those  two  commandments, 
*'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  God  with  all  thy 
heart,''  and  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,'*  then,  assuredly,  that  work  for 
others  should  begin  here  and  now.  We  are 
not  alone  in  this  world.  In  communities 
like  these  it  is  emphatically  true  that  no 
man  liveth,  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  The 
lowest,  dullest,  youngest  boy  here,  does  and 
must,  and  cannot  help,  in  some  way,  and  to 
some  degree,  influencing  others.  Not  more 
surely  does  every  word  you  speak  make  a 
tremulous  ripple  on  the  surrounding  air, 
than  it  makes  a  ripple  in  the  hearts  of  those 
around :  but  with  this  difference,  that, 
whereas  the  pulse  of  articulated  air  seems 
soon  to  die  away,  on  the  other  hand. 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  live  forever  and  forever. 

How  vast  is  the  power  of  a  good  boy  for 
good — how  rapid  is  the  influence  of  a  bad 
boy  for  evil — is  a  daily  and  deepening  as 
well  as  a  very  solemn  experience.  Often. in 
a  school,  or  in  a  house,  have  I  seen  a  good 
boy  make  virtue  fearless  and  confident,  and 
vice  timid  and  ashamed.  Often  have  I 
known  boys  by  whose  mere  presence,  by 
whose  countenance,  as  was  said  of  the 
Roman  Cato,  the  good  were  inspired  and 
the  wicked  checked.  Often,  too,  have  I 
noticed  the  reverse.  Just  as  you  may  have 
seen  a  river  bright  and  **  pure  as  the  tears  of 
morning,"  and  pellucid  to  its  very  depths, 
until  it  reaches  some  one  spot,  and  there, 
receiving  some  dark  admixture,  its  waters 
are  stained,  and  the  herbage  withers  en  its 
banks,  and  as  wave  after  wave  catches  the 
local  taint,  the  whole  flowing  river  is  thence- 
forth polluted  and  perturbed,  and  any 
beauty  it  has  left  is  but  the  iridescent  film 
over  the  corruption  underneath — even  so  it 
often  is  in  the  house  or  school.  And  yet  in 
this  case  also — in  the  endeavor  to  raise  the 
tone  of  those  around  you,  in  the  aim  to 
make  your  school,  your  house,  your  form, 
your  dormitory,  your  chosen  friends,  better 


than  you  found  them — I  say  again  that  as 
work  is  a  duty,  and  energy  a  necessity,  so 
success  is  a  certainty.  ^ 

Let  me  show  you  that  it  is  so,  not  by  an 
argument,  but  by  an  instance — one  instance 
where  history  might  furnish  hundreds — of 
whole  communities,  even  in  their  worst  con- 
dition, cleansed  and  ennobled  by  one  man's 
influence  for  good.  At  a  time  when  society 
was  corrupt  and  hollow  to  its  heart's  core, 
there  was  one — ^his  name  was  Armand  de 
Rancd — who  lived  in  that  glittering  world 
with  immense  applause.-  Rich,  noble,  elo- 
quent, handsome,  he  xlrank  the  cup  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  dregs,  and  by  God's  grace,  while 
yet  young,  found  it  unutterably  bitter.  For 
a  time  he  fell  into  despair;  everything 
seemed  to  fall  to  dust  in  his  hand,  to  slip 
into  ashes  at  his  touch.  But  he  was  not  one 
who,  as  it  were,  longed  only  to  purchase  a 
cheap  forgiveness,  and  then  still  to  clutch  at 
every  not  absolutely  forbidden  comfort. 
No ;  having  sinned  and  suffered,  and  been 
forgiven,  he  felt  that  henceforth  his  life  was 
consecrated,  not  to  easy  pietisms,  but  heroic 
endeavors.  He  shook  off  everything — 
wealth,  love,  home,  fame — and  retired  to  a 
n^pnastery  deep  among  the  gloomy  moun- 
tain-woods, where,  as  you  approach,  you 
pass  by  three  pillars  of  iron,  and  on  the  first 
of  these  is  engraved  the  word  Charity y  and 
on  the  second  Brotherly  Union^  and  on  the 
third  Silence,  To  this  monastery  he  retired, 
and  found  it  in  a  condition  truly  frightful. 
The  few  monks  left  in  it  were  corrupt,  de- 
graded, and  ignorant  to  the  last  degree. 
Among  these  he  went  alone,  but  with  the 
avowed  hope,  the  avowed  purpose,  of  re- 
forming them  ;  unarmed,  save  by  the  force 
of  God,  and  that  strong-sided  champion, 
conscience.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
waylay  and  murder  him ;  one  monk  tried  to 
shoot  him  in  open  day.  But  De  Ranc^ 
never  flinched.  He  worked  with  his  might, 
and,  God  helping  him,  he  prospered.  His 
most  violent  persecutors  became  his  most 
steadfast  friends.  The  monk  who  shot  at 
him  became  a  most  humble  and  holy  peni- 
tent. And  thus,  in  the  irresistible  might  of 
a  firm  purpose  and  a  holy  courage,  did  one 
man  triumph  over  his  own  enemies  and  the 
enemies  of  God.  He  came  to  a  den  of  rob- 
bers and  left  it  a  house  of  prayer. 

You  are  not  in  a  comipt  and  dangerous 
place  like  that,  but  in  a  Christian  and  Eng- 
lish school,  where  thousands  of  good  influ- 
ences are  at  work  around  you ;  and  yet,  is 
there  nothing  that  you  can  do  ?  Are  there 
no  evils  to  check  J  No  sins  to  conquer? 
No  characters  to  be  amended  ?    No  wrong- 
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doings  to  be  repressed  ? — Ob,  assnredly, 
tbere  is  not  one  of  you  wbo  migbt  not  make 
tbose  about  him  better ;  not  one  of  you  who 
will  not  succeed  in  doing  so  if  only  he  will 
faithfully  try ;  not  one  who,  in  trying,  would 
not  win  God*s  richest  blessing  on  his  own 
heart  and  his  own  life. 

But  how  is  this  work  possible,  how  is  any 
other  work  worth  doing,  until  the  initial 
work,  the  work  of  self-conquest,  the  work 
of  setting  our  own  hearts  right  with  God, 
has  been  performed  ?  He  who  would  help 
others  to  be  better,  must  first  be  good  him- 
self; he  who  would  point  others  to  the  path 
"which  leads  to  their  Saviour's  feet,  must  first 
have  found  it  for  himself.  But  how  find  it? 
Can  it  come  to  him  in  a  dream  ?  Can  he 
stumble  on  it  by  an  accident?  Can  he 
yawn  it  into  being  by  a  wish  ?  Or,  does  it 
not  lie  rather  through  a  strait  gate?  and  must 
not  he  struggle  and  agonize  who  would  pass 
there- through  ?  I  think  that  we  are  all  liable 
to  the  danger  of  viewing  with  a  fatal  and 
paralyzing  indifference  our  relation  to  God's 
majestic  law.  For  though  it  is  not  difficult 
for  any  one  to  walk  in  God*s  ways  who, 
from  childhood  upwards,  has  lived  in  the 
light  of  his  earliest  prayers, — with  how  few, 
alas,  is  this  the  case !  How  few  of  us  ix^ 
unwounded?  How  many  of  us  must  sadly 
say,  **The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  heads, 
for  we  have  sinned?*' 

Innocence  of  heart,  blamelessness  of  life, 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  man, — these  are  easier  not  to 
lose  than  when  once  lost  to  recover ;  and  it 
is  a  fatal  thing,  a  fatally  perilous  arrogance 
and  disbelief,  to  be  living  in  sin  yet  not  in 
sorrow  ;  in  rebellion  against  God's  law,  yet 
without  either  penitence  or  fear.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  pre-eminently,  work  is  a 
duty  J  the  work  of  conscious,  steady  self- 
improvement:  the  will,  nay,  the  resolve; 
nay,  the.  solemn  vow ;  nay,  the  inflexible, 
absorbing  purpose,  that  each  year  shall  see 
us  better,  holier,  wiser  than  the  last.  And 
this  work,  too,  must  be  with  our  might ;  it 
must  be  in  penitence,  and  watchfulness,  and 
self-denial.  But  then  it  must  and  will  suc- 
ceed ;  aye,  succeed  with  that  highest  of  all 
successes, — that  success  which  includes  and 
exceeds  all  others,  and  beside  which  all 
others  shrink  into  insignificance, — the  pros- 
perity of  a  heart  at  peace  with  God.  Other 
prosperity  may  or  may  not  follow :  it  gen- 
erally does,  but  it  is  no  great  matter  whether 
it  does  or  not ;  and  when  it  does  not,  that 
loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  a  peace  of 
mind  which  does  not  even  desire  it.  No 
true  work  since  the  world  began  was  ever 


wasted ;  no  true  life  since  the  world  began 
has  ever  failed. 

Oh,  understand  those  two  perverted  words, 
failure  and  success,  and  measure  them  by 
the  eternal,  not  by  the  earthly  standard. 
What  the  world  has  regarded  as  the  bitterest 
failure  has  often  been  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
the  most  magnificent  success.  When  the 
cap  painted  with  devils  was  placed  on  the 
brows  of  John  Huss,  and  he  sank  dying 
amid  the  embers  of  the  flame, — was  that  a 
failure?  When  3t.  Francis  Xavier  died  cold 
and  lonely  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  shore 
of  a  heathen  land, — was  that  a  failufb? 
When  the  frail  worn  body  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  dragged  by  a  hook  from  the 
arena,  and  the  white  sand  scattered  over  the 
crimson  life-blood  of  the  victim  whom  die 
dense  amphitheatre  despised  as  some  obscure 
and  nameless  Jew, — was  that  a  failure? 

And  when,  after  thirty  obscure,  toilsome, 
unrecorded  years  in  the  shop  6f  the  village 
carpenter.  One  came  forth  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently the  Man  of  Sorrows,  to  wander  from 
city  to  city  in  homeless  labors,  and  to  expire 
in  lonely  agony  upon  the  shameful  cross, — 
was  that  a  failure?  Nay,  it  was  the  life,  it 
was  the  death,  of  Him  who  lived  that  we 
might  follow  in  His  steps — it  was  the  life,  it 
was  the  death,  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Oh,  may  you  learn  this  lesson  here  and 
now,  in  this  Christian  chapel',  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  a  Christian  school,  which,  like 
every  Christian  school,  is  and  must  be  a  tem- 
ple of  the  living  God  !  You  may  learn  here 
many  and  valuable  lessons;  but  the  day  may 
come  when  all  others  shall  be  as  dust,  and 
the  lessons  learned  in  this  chapel  be  as  pearb 
and  gold. 

"Believe  me,"  said  an  eminent  man, 
speaking  to  a  school  like  this,  "believe  one 
who  tells  you,  from  his  own  recollection, 
that  if  there  be  any  time  or  place  in  which 
he  may  seem  to  have  met  the  angels  of  God 
on  his  pilgrimage  through  life,  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  congregation  and  in  the  walls  of 
a  chapel  such  as  this.  Years  have  rolled 
away,  yet  that  chapel,  with  its  joyful  and 
mournful  recollections,  still  remains  a  distinct 
and  blessed  spot  in  the  memory  of  the  past. 
The  words  which  were  there  heard  return 
again  and  again  with  the  freshness  and  viv- 
idness of  yeljterday,  to  cheer  and  enliven, 
to  console  and  solemnize,  the  labor  and  the 
leisure,  the  jo)rs  and  the  sorrows,  not  of  one 
only  who  listened  to  them,  but  of  many  far 
and  near,  who  will  remember  those  hours 
and  that  scene  as  long  as  life  and  memory 
last.  What  has  once  been  may,  in  its  meas- 
ure, be  yet  again." 
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May  God  grant  it,  and  so  may  this  school, 
which  He  has  already  so  richly  blessed,  train 
up  many  and  many  a  youthful  son  who  shall 
be  a  profitable  member  of  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth;  and  not  this  only,  but — 
which  shall  be  a  yet  more  blessed  and  en- 
during crown, — many  and  many  who,  work- 
ing with  their  might,  shall,  whether  they 
prosper  on  earth  or  not,  be  partakers  here- 
after of  the  immortal  glory  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

^ 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  FARM. 


AMONG  the  seed-thoughts  sown  at  the 
Teachers*  Institute,  none,  perhaps,  were 
more  profitable  than  those  suggested  by 
Prof.  Heiges,  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal 
School,  in  one  of  his  afternoon  addresses. 
He  referred  to  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
the  teachers  of  country  schools  for  cultivat- 
ing the  faculty  of  observation  in  their  pupils, 
and  maintained  that  it  is  an  important  part 
of  education  to  teach  the  pupil  to  know  the 
significance  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  by 
which  he  is  surrounded. 

The  suggestion  has  a  weighty  practical 
bearing.  No  problem  is  more  frequently 
discussed  in  agricultural  and  other  journals, 
than  that  of  "  How  to  Keep  the  Boys  upon 
the  Farm;"  and  it  cannot  be  successfully 
maintained  that  school  education,  as  com- 
monly conducted  in  rural  districts,  affords 
any  aid  in  its  solution.  It  is  to  be'  feared 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  usual  result  of  the 
direction  given  to  the  young  man's  studies 
is  to  lead  him,  if  he  is  more  than  ordinarily 
ambitious,  away  from  the  farm,  into  mercan- 
tile pursuits  or  the  political  arena.  Arith- 
metic, History,  Political  Science — all  these 
are  profitable  studies,  and  necessary,  in  due 
proportion,  to  the  education  of  a  useful  citi- 
zen. But  is  it  right  that  they  should  exclude 
the  perusal  of  the  great  Book  of  Nature, 
opened  by  the  hand  of  God  himself,  and 
placed  before  all  eyes  ? 

Looking  at  the  question  practically.  What 
are  our  schools  doing  to  educate  farmers^  sons 
as  farmers?  Are  they  not  ignoring  the 
very  sciences  of  most  importance  in  that 
sphere  of  life?  What  do  they  teach  the 
youth  of  the  composition  of  the  soil  he 
treads  upon  ?  of  the  structure  of  the  vegeta- 
ble tissues  he  cultivates,  and  the  grand  laws 
that  govern  their  life?  of  the  nature  of  the 
very  air  he  breathes,  and  the  water  he 
drinks?  It  may  even  be  admitted  that,  for 
the  actual  work  of  the  farm,  his  father's  ex- 
perience— so  far  as  it  goes — is  a  surer  guide 
for  a  boy  than  his  teacher's  book-knowl- 


edge. But  the  point  is  this:  that  in  the 
American  youth  there  is  an  inborn  necessity 
for  advancement ;  and  that  by  ignoring  the 
sciences  of  Natural  PMesophy,  of  Agricul- 
tural Botany  and  Chemistry,  in  the  school, 
he  is  practically  taught  that  farm-life  can- 
not furnish  him  with  the  opportunities  for 
progress  which  he  craves  j  that  agricultural 
pursuits  are  one  humdrum  routine,  a  matter 
of  tradition,  unvaried  and  monotonous, 
year  in,  year  out.  So,  when  the  injudicious 
school  visitor  holds  up  before  him  that  ghost 
of  a  chance  in  which  every  boy  in  the  coun- 
try has  an  infinitesimal  share — that  he  may 
be  "President  some  day" — the  earnest, 
ambitious  youth  drinks  it  in  eagerly,  and 
secretly  resolves  that  as  soon  as  he  can  he 
will  leave  the  farm,  and  seek  some  sphere  in 
which  the  powers  of  which  he  begins  to  feel 
conscious  may  have  full  scope.  **  And  the 
thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Hence  the  superabundance  of  fourth  or 
fifth-rate  professional  men,  of  political  hang- 
ers-on, of  half-starved  city  clerks,  growing 
gray  while  they  wait  for  a  rise  in  salaries ; 
and  the. comparative  scarcity  of  scientific 
agriculturists,  alive  not  only  to  the  utility 
but  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  their  call- 
ing. That  there  are  advances  made  from 
year  to  year  in  the  science  of  Agricultifre  no 
one  will  call  in  question.  That  there  are, 
on  many  farms,  progressive  and  energetic 
young  men,  enthusiastic  in  their  vocation, 
may  also  be  true.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  that  the  majority  of  youth  of  both  sexes 
in  the  country  have  never  yet  risen  to  any 
adequate  appreciation  of  their  opportunities 
for  usefulness  and  pleasure;  and  this,  we 
urge  upon  School  Directors  and  Teachers, 
is  largely  the  fault  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion pursued  in  the  country. 

We  say  the  youth  of  both  sexes — for  a 
change  in  this  respect  would  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  farmer's  daughter  as  to  his  son.  The 
frequency  of  cases  of  insanity  among  farm- 
ers' wives,  proved  by  statistics,  is  often  com- 
mented upon  by  the  public  press,  and.  al- 
ways attributed  to  the  unrelieved  tedium  of 
their  laborious  lives.  Consequences  less 
shocking,  but  more  wide-spread,  are  within 
the  experience  of  every  observer.  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  the  manifest  con- 
sciousness of  being  under  a  disadvantage,  so 
common  anwng  young  women  in  the  coun- 
try? What  is  the  meaning  of  the  eager 
restlessness  of  some — their  longing  to  **  go 
to  town  to  livje" — and  the  shyness  and  false 
modesty  of  others? 

There  is  the  same  stirring  of  intellect  in 
the  country  girl  that  sends  her  brother  out 
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to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world,  added  to 
the  knowledge  that  for  her  the  way  out  is 
less  easy  than  for  him.  Now,  give  the  young 
woman  some  appreciation  of  the  wonders 
and  beauties  that  lie  all  around  her.  •  Let 
her  have  her  Botany  and  her  herbarium,  her 
Geology  and  her  hammer,  and  make  her 
feel  that  although  her  opportunities  for 
fashion  and  accomplishments  may  be  inferior 
to  tliose  attainable  in  town,  yet  she  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  glory  and  beauty 
of  which  the  town -bred  girl  can  scarcely 
enjoy  a  glimpse.  Do  you  not  open  to  her 
at  once  a  world  of  ideas  which  preclude  all 
irksomeness  and  monotony,  and  confer  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  good  fortune  that  will 
banish  her  shyness,  discontent,  and  false 
pride  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  Natural.  Sciences 
into  the  rural  curriculum  need  not  be  expen- 
sive. No  costly  apparatus  is  necessary. 
The  simplest  of  text-books,  in  the  hands  of 
a  wide-awake,  ingenious  teacher^  would  suf- 
fice. Indeed,  such  an  one,  in  the  absence  of 
any  text-book,  could  accomplish  much  in 
this  direction.  We  hope  there  are  those 
who  are  doing  this  work ;  and  if  there  be, 
we  invite  them,  through  this  journal,  to 
make  their  methods  and  their  experience 
known,  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Chambtrsburg  {Pa.)  Public  Opinion. 


CONSCIENCE. 


BY  REV.  F.  W.  FARRAR. 


AN  eminent  and  good  man  who  lived  to 
do  much  courageous  work  in  the  world, 
which  to  this  day  is  bearing  good  fruit  on 
the  Western  continent,  tells  us  this  reminis- 
cence of  his  childhood : 

**  When  I  was  a  little  boy,*'  he  says,  '*  in 
my  fourth  year,  one  fine  day  in  spring  my 
father  led  me  by  the  hand  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  farm,  but  soon  sent  me  home  alone. 
On. the  way  I  had  to  pass  a  little  pond,  then 
spreading  its  waters  wide ;  a  rhodora  in  full 
bloom,  a  rare  flower  which  grew  only  in 
that  locality,  attracted  my  attention,  and 
drew  me  to  the  spot.  I  saw  a  little  tortoise 
sunning  himself  in  the  shallow  waters  at  the 
roots  of  the  flaming  shrub.  I  lifted  the  stick 
I  had  in  my  hand,  to  strike  the  harmless 
reptile ;  for  though  I  had  never  killed  any 
creature,  yet  I  had  seen  other  boys  do  so, 
and  I  felt  a  disposition  to  follow  their  wicked 
example.  But  all  at  once  something  checked 
my  little  arm,  and  a  voice  within  me  said 
clear  and  loud,  *  It  is  wrong  1 '     I  held  my 


uplifted  stick  in  wonder  at  the  new  emotion, 
the  consciousness  of  an  involuntary  but  in- 
ward check  upon  my  actions,  till  the  tor- 
toise and  the  rhodora  both  vanished  from 
my  sight. 

"  I  hastened  home,  and  told  the  tale  to  my 
mother,  and  asked  what  it  was  that  told  me 
it  was  'wrong.'  She  wiped  a  tear  from  her 
eye,  and  taking  me  in  her  arms  said,  '  Some 
men  call  it  conscience,  but  I  prefer  to  call 
it  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  If 
you  listen  and  obey  it,  then  it  will  speak 
clearer  and  clearer,  and  always  guide  you 
right ;  but  if  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  or  disobey, 
then  it  will  fade  out,  little  by  little,  and 
leave  you  in  the  dark  and  without  a  guide. 
Your  life  depends  on  heeding  that  little 
voice.'  . 

' '  She  went  her  way,  *  *  he  continues,  *  *  care- 
ful and  troubled  about  many  things,  and 
doubtless  pondered  them  in  her  motherly 
heart :  while  I  went  off  to  wonder  and  think 
it  over  in  my  poor  childish  way ;  but  I  am 
sure  no  event  in  my  life  has  made  so  deep 
and  lasting  an  impression  on  me." 

Wise  mother!  Happy  son!  It  is  from 
such  mothers  that  heroes  spring ;  it  is  thus 
that  are  trained  the  saints  of  God.  When 
the  greatest  of  modem  philosophers  exclaincis, 
•*'0  Duty,  O  wondrous  power,  that  workest 
neither  by  insinuation,  flattery,  or  threat, 
but  merely  by  holding  up  the  naked  law  in 
the  soul,  extortest  for  thyself  reverence  if 
not  always  obedience — thou  before  whom  all 
appetites  are  dumb,  however  secretly  they 
rebel,  whence  is  thine  origin?" — to  such  a 
question  the  Christian  at  least  will  answer 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  with  all 
his  heart,  "Thine  origin  is  God." 

The  power  of  the  conscience  is  simply 
paralyzed  apart  from  the  belief  in  God.  If 
it  be  not  man's  consciousness  of  his  relation 
to  a  Higher  Being,  whose  Law  conditions 
the  tendencies  of  his  will — it  is  nothing. 
Apart  from  God  that  moral  law  loses  its 
meaning.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  Ten 
Commandments,  written  on  our  hearts, 
obeyed  in  our  lives,  are  sufficient  to  drive 
from  us  every  assault  of  evil,  but  then  they 
must  be  commandments ;  they  must  not  be 
a  nice  bdlance  of  advantages,  but  the  living 
utterance  of  a  Father  and  a  God. 

"Hear  these  three  things,"  said  a  Jewish 
Rabbi,  "and  thou  shalt  eschew  transgres- 
sion :  Remember  what  is  above  thee,  the  All- 
seeing  Eye,  and  the  All-hearing  Ear,  and 
that  all  thine  actions  are  written  in  a  book." 
But  separated  from  the  thought  of  God,  the 
conscience  becomes  an  idle  enigma.  If  it 
do  not  spring  from  Him,  if  it  may  not  ap- 
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peal  to  Him,  if  it  cannot  testify  of  Him,  it 
has  nothing  to  say  and  nothing  to  command. 
But  herein  lies  its  true  supremacy,  that  it 
is  the  voice  of  that  which  even  the  heathen 
called  *'the  God  within  us."  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  St.  Paul  used  conscience ;  it  is  in 
this  sense  alone  that  I  can  understand  or 
speak  of  it. 


SCHOOL  EXERCISES. 


WE  make  this  quotation  from  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  education,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  its  truth : 

"School  exercises  should  give  pleasure. 
Whatever,  as  a  general  principle,  gives  pleasure 
to  children  always  serves  to  promote  their  de- 
velopment in  some  way.  This  statement  is  not 
only  the  enunciation  of  a  great  truth,  but  one 
entirely  antagonistic  to  the  old  system  of  educa- 
tion which  held  that '  study  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  distasteful,  and  that  culture 
is  to  be.  sought  in  thwarting  rather  than  in 
gratifying  natural  inclinations.'  The  converse 
of  this  proposition  is  also  true  :  Whatever  is  dis- 
tasteful to  children  generally,  and  whatever  is 
performed  as  mere  task  work,  is  of  but  little 
worth  in  promoting  the  true  development  of  the 
child.  Much  of  the  work  whicn  forms  the 
staple  of  school  instruction  at  the  present  day 
is  of  this  character.  Reading  lessons  that  chil- 
dren cannot  comprehend;  memorizing  the 
words  of  a  text-book ;  beginning  a  subject  by 
learning  definitions,  instead  of  facts;  prema- 
ture study  of  grammar ;  the  reasoning  processes 
of  arithmetic  at  too  early  a  period;  spelling  and 
defining  words  largely  in  advance  of  their  use, 
are  all  illustrations  of  this  distasteful  work,  and 
examples  of  waste  both  of  time  and  effort." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  secret  of  the 
dislike  for  school  shown  by  many  pupils 
lies  just  here — in  the  distasteful  work  re- 
quired by  their  teachers,  or  the  manner  by 
which  work  is  made  distasteful.  Scores  of 
children  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  gram- 
mar course  is  finished — sometimes  before — 
'  and  hundreds- of  others  would  leave  if  they 
could,  because  there  is  no  charm  in  school 
work — no  real  pleasure — no  love  for  *  books 
begotten — no  fascination  for  the  soul. 

Now  the  teacher  may  not  be  responsible 
for  all  of  this.  Home-life,  tastes,  habits 
and  desires  inherited,  school  manuals,  arbi- 
trary rules  of  boards,  and  trustees,  or  super- 
intendents, etc.,  etc.,  come  in  for  their 
share.  Still  the  grammar  school  teachers 
ought  to  be  able  to  correct  some  of  these 
things.  I  think  it  properly  belongs  to 
teachers  to  dictate  and  control  many  reforms 
that  should  be  made.  They  cannot  control 
the  home-life,  perhaps,  or  inherited  desires 
and  tastes  and  habits ;  but  the  most  intelli- 


gent, most  prudent,  and  the  most  active  and 
advanced  grammar-school  teachers  of  both 
sexes  should  combine  to  make  a  power  that 
should  be  felt  in  reforming  manuals  and  ar- 
ranging courses  of  study  that  should  carry 
WISDOM  on  their  face. 

After  all,  the  teacher,  the  living  teacher, 
is  to  control  the  child  in  great  degree — is  to 
shape  his  course — to  lead  him  on  to  love 
books  and  study — or  not.  If  the  teacher 
does  not  do  this — neglects  it — and  only  dic- 
tates, and  demands  tasks  of  the  pupil ;  punish- 
ing always^  if  tasks  are  not  learned ;  never 
even  pretending  to  at  all  shape  the  future — 
still  it  is  done,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but 
done,  nevertheless,  and  the  child  leaves 
school  and  takes  the  path  into  which  it  has 
been  driven  because  school  was  not  made 
attractive.  I  have  personally  known  many 
pupils  who  have  left  school  solely  because 
study  was  made  distasteful,  or  not  made 
pleasant. 

I  have  occasion  to  remember  one  teacher 
in  particular,  who  I  feel  certain  is  respon- 
sible for  scores  of  pupils  leaving  school  be- 
fore their  advanced  course  was  finished.  I 
meet  teachers  now,  whose  course  daily  in 
the  school-room  is  such  that  pupils  are  not 
drawn  to.  school  by  their  influence,  and  if 
that  were  the  only  tie,  they  would  leave.  I 
admit  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
throw  charms  about  studies  that  are  pre- 
scribed by  some  cast-iron  manual,  which 
leaves  no  play-room  for  teacher  or  pupil, 
deviation  from  which,  or  from  the  examina- 
tions of  some  inflexible  board,  subjects  the 
victim  to  proscription,  to  loss  of  position, 
to  prospective  starvation. 

And  the  '*Manuals''  prescribe  exactly  the 
things  which  form  the  "staple  of  school  in- 
struction'' above  quoted.  Their  authors  are 
to  be  held  responsible  for  their  work,  I 
trust,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  judg- 
ment day  for  such  work.  But  there  must 
be  law,  and  law  is  adamant.  Its  province 
is  to  thunder.  Still  mercy  can  exist  at  the 
same  time — Portia  with  the  pound  of  flesh. 
She  brings  hope :  and  the  true  teacher — the 
one  of  a  thousand— the  good  angel  of  the 
school-room — is  to  play  upon  that  dark  path- 
way with  the  celestial  radiance  of  her  soul 
— to  throw  prismatic  light  all  over  it,  if 
there  be  any  way  possible-r-to  kindle  beacon- 
fires  of  hope  on  every  point  that  it  is  possible 
to  scale,  and  so  lead  her  little  band  of  work- 
ers by  her  magnetism  and  cheerfulness 
through  the  Sloughs  of  Despond — by  the 
Lions — past  Giant  Despair,  onward  and  up- 
ward toward  the  summit  where  stands  *'  The 
House  Beautiful." 
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HIS  old  steward,  Philip  Ford,  one  of  the 
vilest  scoundrels  that  ever  ruined  a 
trusting  client,  had  died  in  January,  1702, 
leaving  his  affairs  to  the  management  of  his 
son  and  his  widow — the  last  a  woman  of 
masculine  vices,  and  though  bedridden  with 
disease,  of  most  unswerving  energy.  By  her 
the  son  was  ruled  despotically;  but  he 
would  have  been  himself  as  great  a  scoundrel 
as  either  of  his  parents  had  he  possessed  their 
talents.  The  elder  Ford  had  so  contrived 
to  jumble  Penn's  accounts,  as  to  keep  him  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  they  really 
stood.  Being  a  Quaker,  the  governor  re- 
posed a  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity ; 
and  when  asked  to  sign  papers  and  accounts 
as  a  matter  of  course,  seldom  or  never 
troubled  himself  to  read  them  over,  but  in 
simple  faith  and  uprightness  set  his  name  to 
them  and  passed  them  to  his  steward. 

The  lawyer  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  this  want  of  wordly  prudence  in  his  client ; 
and  in  an  evil  hour,  when  Penn  needed 
money  to  go  over  fo  America  the  second 
time,  he  induced  him  to  give  him — ^as  a  mere 
matter  of  form — ^a  deed  of  sale  for  the 
colony,  on  which  he  advanced  him  ;^2,8oo. 
This  deed  was  considered  by  Penn,  and  pro- 
fessedly considered  by  Ford,  as  a  mortgage. 
Ford  received  money  on  account  of  the 
province,  and  made  such  advances  as  the 
governor  required  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  returned  to  England  that  the  first  sus- 
picion of  his  steward's  villainy  crossed  his 
mind.  He  was  loath  to  entertain  it;  and 
tried  for  a  time  to  think  himself  deceived. 
But  as  soon  as  the  old  Quaker  died,  his 
knavery  came  to  the  full  light  of  day.  Penn, 
from  his  uncertain  remembrance  of  the 
various  sums  advanced  and  received,  believed 
the  mortgage — or  deed  of  sale-r-to  be  nearly 
cancelled ;  but  the  funeral  rites  were  hardly 
paid  to  the  dead,  before  the  widow  suddenly 
sent  in  a  bill  6fj^i  4,000,  and  threatened  to 
seize  and  sell  the  province  if  it  were  not  im- 
mediately paid. 

Penn  was  thunderstruck.  He  asked  for 
accounts  properly  drawn  up,  with  all  the 
items  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  and  the 
vouchers.  Henry  Goldney,  a  legal  Friend, 
and  Herbert  Springett,  a  near  relation  of  his 
first  wife,  assisted  him  with  their  knowledge 
and  experience.  When  the  accounts  of  the 
faithless  steward  were  re-arranged,  it  ap- 
peared, by  his  own  showing,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  Penn  ;^i  7,859,  and  that 


he  had  paid  ;^i6,2oo,  so  that  he  had  act- 
ually received  ^1,659  more  than  he  had 
advanced.     Yetne  claimed  ;^i  4,000. 

That  the  matter  should  be  settled  on  just 
bases,  and,  both  parties  being  Friends,  that 
no  scandal  should  be  brought  on  the  Society, 
the  governor  proposed  to  refer  it  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  wise  and  impartial  persons  of 
their  own  body  or  out  of  it ;  but  the  Fordi 
rejected  the  proposal.  They  stood  to  their 
bond:  they  wanted  law — not  equity.  It 
was  to  no  end  that  their  old  master  quoted 
the  words  of  the  elder  Ford,  calling  the  li\^ 
ing  wife  and  daughter  in  as  witnesses ;  they 
said  they  would  adhere  to  the  written  instru* 
ment — the  courts  would  give  them  the  money 
which  they  claimed,  and  they  would  have  it 
one  way  or  another. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  was  able  to 
find  among  his  papers  a  complete  set  of  the 
accounts  as  they  had  been  rendered  from 
time  to  time,  and  as  he  had  passed  them 
away  so  unsaspectingly.  These  accounts 
enabled  him  to  unravel  the  whole  mystery 
of  fraud  and  iniquity,  i.  The  Fords  had 
charged  him  interest  on  all  their  advances ; 
but  had  allowed  none  on  the  receipts. 
2.  They  had  charged  him  eight  per  cent, 
interest,  though  six  was  the  fixed  and  Legal 
rate.  3.  They  had  charged  compound  in- 
terest on  the  original  advance  of  ^^2,800, 
posting  it  every  six  months,  and  sometinaes 
oftener,  so  that  the  illegal  overcharge  of  in- 
terest again  bore  interest,  though  the  fair 
balance  of  the  account  was  on  Penn's  side 
of  the  ledger.  4.  They  had  charged  fifty 
shillings  as  their  commission  instead  of  ten, 
for  every  ;^ioo  received  or  paid — even  on 
the  overcharges  of  interest  paid^  to  them- 
selves, adding  it  to  the  principal  every  six 
months,  so  as  to  make  him  pay  the  mon- 
strous commission  of  £^2  los.  to  the  hundred 
six  or  seven  times  over  on  the  same  money  ! 
5.  Penn  had  given  the  mortgage  as  a  security 
for  the  ;^2,8oo  advanced,  reserving,  of 
course,  the  right  to  sell  more  land  if  he  found 
purchasers  ;  while  m  the  colony  he  had  sold 
a  lot  for  ^2,000,  of  which  he  sent  ;;^6i5  to 
Ford  in  liquidation  of  the  debt ;  but  instead 
of  posting  the  ;^6is  to  the  governor's  credit, 
he  assumed  that  the  deed  of  sale  had  made 
the  entire  colony  his  own,  and  therefore 
charged  the  account  with  the  remaining 
;;^i,38s  of  the  purchase-money,  as  if  he  had 
actually  advanced  the  money  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  from  that  day  reckoned  com- 
mission and  compound  interest  at  eight  per 
cent,  on  this  sum  also.  No  wonder  that  the 
l^ords  refused  to  submit  their  claims  to  arbi- 
tration i 
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The  excess  of  charges  on  the  second^  third, 
and  fourth  items  here  briefly  enumerated  was 
found  to  amount  to  ^£9,697,  reducing  the 
claim  of  ;£i4,ooo  to  ^^4,303.  This  sum 
Penn  offered  to  pay,  and  more,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  j  but  his  creditors  sternly  shook 
their  deed  of  sale  in  his  face,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  chancery  suit  if  the  whole  amount 
were  not  paid  down  by  a  given  day.  Friends 
interfered ;  some  even  came  over  from 
America  for  the  purpose;  but,  conscious  of 
being  in  the  wrong,  the  younger  Ford  grew 
insolent  and  repelled  their  advice. 

Rather  than  submit  to  be  ruined  by  such 
scoundrels,  Penn  allowed  the  case  to  go  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chancellor,  though  well  aware 
that  the  uncancelled  deed  of  sale  could  not 
be  disputed ;  of  course  the  court  afSrmed  the 
special  case  of  debt;  and  armed  with  this 
verdict,  Ford  grew  more  audacious  than 
ever.  Disregarding  every  tie  of  gratitude, 
every  consideration  of  decency,  he  went  with 
a  constable  to  the  Grace-church  Street  meet- 
ing, and  attempted  to  arrest  his  old  patron 
in  the  gallery,  while  surrounded  by  their 
common  friends,  and  engaged  in  the  act  of 
worship.  Herbert  Springett  and  Heary 
Goldney  prevented  this  outrage  by  promis- 
ing that  he  should  come  out  to  tnem  in  a 
short  time,  which  he  did,  and  then  by 
Habeas  Corpus  threw  himself,  on  legal  ad- 
vice, into  the  Fleet  prison — ^not  because  he 
was  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
him,  but  because  he  was  counselled  on  all 
hands  not  to  gratify  the  knaves  by  compli- 
ance with  their  demands. 

This  incident  created  an  extraordinary 
sensation  ;  the  Society  of  Friends  was  especi- 
ally wroth  with  the  Fords  for  dogging  their 
victim  to  the  meeting ;  and  many  of  those 
who  had  been  lukewarm  in  the  dispute  be- 
fore, now  zealously  came  forward  in  Penn*s 
defence.  Envy  itself  was  appeased  in  pres- 
ence of  this  shameful  indignity. 

In  his  old  age  the  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  kgain  a  prisoner.  His  lodging, 
commodious  and  even  comfortable,  consid- 
ering the  circumstances  under  which  he  en- 
tered them,  were  in  the  Old  Bailey;  and 
there  he  not  only  held  meetings  of  his  own 
sect  for  religious  worship,  but  was  visited  by 
his  friends  from  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
The  Lord  Treasurer,  Sidney  Godolphin, 
tpuched  with  his  -situation,  was  an  especial 
friend  in  this  hour  of  need ;  and  in  his 
official  capacity  favorably  entertained  a  pro- 
posal to  advance  him  ;;^7,ooo  for  the  service 
of  his  colony,  on  the  easy  condition  of  its 
being  repaid  in  nine  years  from  the  date  of 
lending.     Penn  hinaself  now  began  to  rely 


chiefly  on  the  sale  of  his  colony  to  the 
crown  to  free  him  from  all  his  embarrass- 
ments ;  his  son  was  pressingly  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  the  incubus  on  the  family  fortunes ; 
^d  the  oldest  and  best  friends  of  the  gover- 
nor in  Pennsylvania  urged  him  strongly  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  Queen,  though  they 
saw  well  enough  that  the  transfer  would 
make  against  their  personal  interests  as  set 
tiers. 

It  was  a  dire  necessity  that  reconciled  him 
to  the  thought  of  giving  up  to  strange  hands 
the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Experiment — nor 
would  he  ever  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing 
had  the  settlers  not  treated  him  with  the 
basest  ingratitude.  "I  went  thither,'*  he 
says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Judge  Mompesson, 
*'  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  free  colony  for 
all  mankind.  The  charter  I  granted  was  in- 
tended to  shelter  them  against  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  government  imposed  on  us;  but, 
that  th^y  should  turn  it  against  m^,  that  in- 
tended It  for  their  security,  is  very  Unworthy 
and  provoking,  especially  as  I  alone  have 
been  at  all  the  expense.  .  .  .  But  as  a  father 
does  not  usually  knock  his  children  on  the 
head  when  they  do  amiss,  so  I  had  much 
rather  they  were,  corrected  and  better  in- 
structed than  treated  to  the  rigor  of  their  de* 
servings." 

When  the  colonists  heard  of  his  troubles 
with  Fqrd,  though  most  of  them  pretended  a 
decent  concern,  and  some  openly  expressed 
their  sympathy,  there  were  not  a  few  secretly 
glad,  imagining  that  out  of  a  doubtful  and 
disputed  title  they  would  be  able  to  seize 
some  advantages  for  themselves.  Logan 
briefly  described  the  feeling  of  the  colony : 
"There arc  few,"  he  said  to  Penn  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  that  think  it  any  sin  to  haul 
what  they  can  from  thee."  Some,  he 
added,  were  honest  enough,  but  the  honest 
men  let  the  rogues  have  their  own  way,  say- 
ing it  was  not  their  business.  They  invaded 
his  rights — they  seized  his  land — ihey  with- 
held his  rents.  Penn  mourned  in  soul  at 
these  evidences  of  faithlessness  and  ingrati- 
tude :  he  attributed  them  to  ignorance  of 
their  duties,  to  the  novelty  of  their  position 
as  legislators,  and  he  again  and  again  found 
excuses  for  them  in  his  heart.  With  a 
readier  logiq,  IrOgan  traced  their  meanness 
and  avarice  to  an  excess  of  freedom;  and 
censured  his  friend  for  having  given  them  so 
much  better  a  charter  than  they  deserved. 

Against  this  inference  the  governor  stead- 
ily protested;  and  when  he  came  to  treat 
with  the  crown  for  the  surrender  of  his  prov- 
ince, he  made  so  many  conditions  in  favor 
of  the  colonists,  and  for  the  security  of  their 
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rights,  that  the  Queen's  government  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  the  remainder  was  hardly 
worth  a  purchase.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  negotiations  went  on  very  slowly; 
Penn  proposed  to  sell  the  government  of  his 
colony  to  the  Queen  for  ^20,000,  consider- 
able less  than  he  had  given  for  it,  reckoning 
the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  for  twenty  years, 
on  the  old  debt — ^but  stipulated  that  the 
charter  as  then  existing  and  the  whole  body 
of  fundamental  laws  should  be  accepted  by 
the  crown  in  good  faith  and  without  reserve, 
and  a  guarantee  given  that  the  province 
should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  On 
such  conditions  the. Queen  was  not  anxious 
to  treat.  The  crown  desired  to  regain  the 
private  colonies,  in  order,  by  a  general 
system  of  defence,  to  strengthen  the  frontiers 
against  the  French;  but  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience had  now  shown  that  so  long  as 
Pennsylvania  remained  a  separate  colony,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  from  it  that  military  co-operatiOn 
which  was  deemed  essential  to  the  common 
safety.  It  was  only  by  means  of  Colonel 
Fletcher's  plan  of  combining  the  provinces 
in  which  Quaker- influence  was  strong — 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  and 
West  New  Jersey— with  the  Puritan  and 
more  warlike  settlements  of  New  England, 
that  the  bold  front  could  be  opposed  to  the 
French,  which  Marlborough  and  the  Queen's 
advisers  thought  necessary  to  the  general 
security.  The  crown  steadily  refused  to  buy 
the  cotony  except  on  terms  which  left  it  free 
to  adopt  its  own  measures  of  defence ;  and 
although  negotiations  were  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  no  bargain  had  been  finally 
made  when  William  Penn  was  arrested  by 
the  Fords. 

Yet  even  at  this  moment,  though  a  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet,  his  thoughts  were  full  of  that 
free  and  pacific  democracy  which  he  had 
founded,  the  free  colony  for  all  mankind — 
the  peace  and  plenty  enjoyed  by  the  settlers 
— and  in  spite  of  their  ingratitude,  their 
jjetty  meanness,  their  secret  persecution,  he 
would  not  give  up  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment a  single  item  of  those  rights  which  he 
had  himself  granted  to  them  as  their  lord 
proprietor. 

Young  Ford  went  over  to  Pennsylvania. 
He  there  found  out  Quarry,  David  Lloyd, 
and  other  factious  persons  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Penn  family;  and  in  concert  with 
these  men  contrived  by  false  reports  and 
under-hand  practices  still  further  to  spread 
dii>content  and  embarrass  the  government. 
Governor  Evans  had  now  retrieved  his 
character,  and  he  defended  the  person  and 


the  interests  of  his  employer  with  a  dignity 
and  a  success  which  astonished  every  one. 
From  that  moment  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  evil  report.  Having  gained 
over  several  persons  to  his  interests — especi- 
ally the  notorious  David  Lloyd — Ford  re- 
turned to  England  and  held  out  threats  of  a 
disturbance  in  the  colony,  if  his  unjust  de- 
mands were  not  met.  Penn  taking  no  heed 
of  these  menaces.  Ford  sent  out  letters  to  the 
effect  that  the  province  was  his — ^his  father, 
he  said,  having  bought  it  from  Penn  several 
years  ago,  and  relet  it  to  him  on  a  certain 
rental;  the  rents  not  having  been  regularly 
paid,  he  said  he  was  now  resolved  to  take  the 
country  into  his  own  hands,  and  therefore 
cautioned  the  owners  of  land  not  to  pay  any 
moneys  to  the  agents  of  Penn,  at  their  proper 
peril.  He  and  his  mother  had  impudence 
enough  even  to  petition  the  Queen  to  issue  a 
new  charter,  making  the  colony  over  to  them. 
Up  to  this  point  they  had  received  no  check 
in  their  roguery;  but  now  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cowper,  having  heard  the  case  argued, 
not  only  gkve  judgment  against  them,  but 
spoke  so  severely  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  the  animus  of  their  proceedings,  as  to 
cow  their  spirits  most  effectually. 

Fearing  lest  he  should  lose  all,  the  younger 
Ford  began  to  talk  of  terms.  Penn  had 
offered  to  pay  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds  more  than  appeared  to  be  justly  due 
on  the  face  of  the  amended  account ;  but  this 
offer  had  been  rejected.  And  now  another 
instance  of  the  elder  Ford's  swindling  was 
discovered.  In  the  account  appeared  an 
item  of  ;^i,2oo  paid  into  the  Society's  stock, 
which,  with  compound  interest,  reckoned 
every  six  months,  amounted  in  the  long-run 
to  ^5^5,569.  But  on  searching  into  the 
Society's  books,  it  was  found  that  instead  of 
;^i,2oo,  as  stated  in  the  accounts,  he  had 
paid  in  only  ;£5oo.  The  balance  of  ^700, 
with  the  eight  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
amounted  to  ;£3,249  of  overcharge  on  this 
item  alone;  and  this  being  deducted  from 
the  former  balance  of  ;£4,303,  left  only 
;£i,o54  owing  altogether,  according  to  the 
rules  of  business  and  equity. 

As  the  Fords  now  showed  a  disposition  to 
treat  for  the  liquidation  of  their  claim,  Penn 
began  to  raise  money.  Much  of  his  private 
property  was  gone  to  support  his  family 
during  the  twenty  years  of  his  profitless  rule 
in  America.  He  sold  the  Wormingliurst 
estate  to  a  Sure  Butler  for  ;;^6,o5o,  just 
^1,550  more  than  he  gave  for  it,  after  hav- 
mg  cut  down  ;£2,ooo  worth  of  timber. 
This  money  satisfied  some  of  his  creditors, 
but  not  all ;  and  one  of  them,  a  man  whose 
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name  was  Churchill,  was  so  importunate  as  to 
try  to  stop  Butler's  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money. 

Under  the  advice  of  Henry  Goldney,  the 
lawyer,  whose  purse  was  as  much  at  his 
friend's  service  as  his  tongue,  Penn  and  his 
son  William  made  over  to  Callowhill,  Gold- 
ney, Oades,  and  several  others,  a  deed  of 
sale  of  Pennsylvania  for  one  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  receipt  of  ten  shillings,  with 
intent  that  these  parties  might  be  in  actual 
possession  of  the  province  during  the  settle- 
ment with  the  Fords  and  other  creditors. 
This  was  done  as  a  matter  of  precaution ; 
but  the  next  day  the  same  parties  took  a 
formal  mortgage  of  the  colony,  and  paid 
into  his  hands  ;£6,8oo.  Henry  Goldney 
and  three  friends  advanced  ;£3,3oo;  Thomas 
Callowhill  his  father-in-law,  "^ 1, 000;  John 
Field  and  Thomas  Cuppage^;;^i,ooo;  twenty- 
three  other  persons  subscnbed  the  remain- 
ing ;<?i»5o?- 

With  this  money  the  Fords  were  paid. 
After  much  negotiation,  they  had  reduced 
their  monstroas  claim  just  one-half.  Penn 
was  ill  satisfied  with  this  state  of  the  account  \ 
but  his  legal  advisers  took  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  arranged  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  he,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
finally  acquiescing.  Between  seven  and 
'eight  thousand  pounds  were  paid,  and  he 
quitted  his  doleful  lodgings  in  the  Old  Bailey 
for  a  house  at  Brentford. 


LAST  YEARS  AND  DEATH. 


WM.    HEPWORTH    DIXON. 


HE  was  now  sixty-five.  His  health  was 
failing ;  his  imprisonment  for  nine 
months  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  Old 
Bailey  had  given  a  shock  to  his  constitution, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  had  never  recov- 
ered. Country  air  had  now  become  indis- 
l)ensable  to  him:  he  tried  Brentwood;  but 
that  was  too  near  London,  and  he  subse- 
(juently  took  a  handsome  country  seat  at 
Ruscombe,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Some 
fitful  gleams  of  light  broke  in  upon  his  later 
years;  dreams  of  an  unattainable  prosperity, 
which  served,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  rouse  his 
attention  and  to  exhilarate  his  now  sinking 
spirits. 

Soon  after  he  recovered  his  colony,  reports 
arrived  that  a  great  silver  mine  had  been 
discovered  in  the  province  [near  the  Cones- 
toga]  ;  a  long  and  powerful  remonstrance 
which  he  wrote  to  his  American  subjects. 


produced  the  most  happy  effects;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  general  peace  gave  him 
reason  to  hope  tor  the  speedy  settlement  of  4 
long  outstanding  account  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  The  silver  mine, — on  the 
report  of  which  he  built  a  pleasant  castle  in 
the  air,  feeling  himself  already  relieved  from 
the  load  of  debt,  and  his  family  provided  with 
ample  means, — proved  in  the  end  a  bitter 
delusion;  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
Spanish  affair,  relating  to  the  property  of  his 
uncle,  turned  out  no  better 

The  earnest  remonstrance  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  produced  a  sudden 
revolution  in  his  favor.  He  reminded  them 
in  simple  but  touching  language  of  the  sleep- 
less nights  and  toilsome  days,  the  expense, 
the  load  of  care,  the  personal  dangers,  the 
family  misfortunes,  which  he  had  to  endure 
on  account  of  the  colony.  He  contrasted 
this  with  their  own  case.  They  had  found  a 
noble  field  for  their  capital  and  industry ; 
they  had  got  lands,  acquired  political  rights, 
enjoyed  religious  liberties,  denied  to  them 
in  their  native  land ;  yet  not  satisfied  with 
the  full  enjoyment  of  these  rights  and  priv- 
ileges,— with  the  acquisition  and  increase 
of  their  worldly  substance, — they  must 
ungratefully  turn  the  arms  which  he  had  sup- 
plied as  a  defence  against  foreign  oppression, 
upon  himself.  He  mournfully  repited  their 
past  misdeeds — referred  to  their  present  un- 
becoming and  uncivil  attitude  towards  his 
person  and  government.  He  made  to  them 
a  fatherly  but  a  final  appeal.  * 

The  Queen,  he  told  them,  was  willing  to 
buy  the  colony  and  annex  it  to  the  crown : 
the  only  point  still  at  issue  was  the  one 
affecting  their  laws  and  charters.  In  spite  of 
their  ill-returns  he  had  been  faithful  to  all  his 
promises.  He  put  it  to  them  as  men  and  as 
Christians,  whether  they  had  used  him  fairly. 
While  they  had  grown  rich — he  had  become 
poor;  while  they  had  acquired  power — he 
had  lost  it ;  while  they  had  enjoyed  through 
his  toil  and  forethought,  wealth,  influence, 
and  freedom — he  had  been  reduced  through 
their  neglect  and  avarice  to  seek  even  the 
shelter  of  a  prison.  He  wished  to  have  an 
answer  to  his  long-gathering  suspicion  that 
on  their  side  they  desired  to  sunder  the  old 
connection  ;  if  it  were  so,  he  concluded,  let 
it  be  declared  on  a  fair  and  full  election,  and 
his  course  would  then  be  clear. 

The  answer  was  emphatic.  When  the 
Assembly  met  again  after  the  general  election, 
not  a  single  man  of  the  old  and  aggressive 
Chamber  was  returned.  The  colony  had  been 
stung  with  the  mild  reproaches  of  its  Found- 
er, now   in   his   old   age   enduring  poverty 
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brought  on  by  his  too  great  liberality;  and 
the  session  which  ensued  was  the  most  cor- 
dial and  harmonious,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful,  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly.  Pfcnn 
was  highly  gratified  with  this  national  re- 
sponse; and  the  historian  dwells  with  an 
especial  complacency  on  this  brief  interval 
of  calm  and  rational  le^slation — separating, 
as  it  did,  the  storms  which  preceded  and  the 
hurricanes  which  followed — because  it  was 
the  last  session  of  the  Colonial  Parliament, 
of  the  nature  and  conduct  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor was  perfectly  sensible.  Before  another 
gathering  of  the  members  took  place,  his 
vigorous  and  active  mind  was  utterly  over- 
thrown. 

His  latest  action  on  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture was  in  behalf  of  the  poor  negroes.  Ten 
years  before  this  period,  he  had  tried  in  vain 
to  get  a  formal  recognition  of  their  claims  as 
human  beings;  but  the  question  of  slavery 
had  made  rapid  progress  in  ?the  interval, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his  simple  and  earn- 
est disciples  from  Worms  and  Kirchheim — 
and  his  own  ideas  had  also  undergone  a 
considerable  development.  He  no  longer 
doubted  the  injustice,  the  inhumanity  of  the 
trade  in  man.  In  1705,  only  four  years  after 
the  rejection  of  his  proposed  act  for  a  better 
regulation  of  the  morals  and  marriages  of 
negroes,  the  Assembly  tried  to  discourage 
slavery,  without  violence  to  existing  interests, 
by  imposing  a  duty  on  their  importation  from 
Africa,  pr  from  neighboring  colonies.  They 
jiow,  in  1 711,  passed  an  act  declaring  their 
importation  for  the  future,  under  any  condi- 
tion, absolutely  prohibited.  This  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  humane  governor.  But  as 
soon  as  the  law  reached  England,  to  receive 
the  usual  confirmation  of  the  crown,  it  was 
peremptorily  cancelled.  Some  years  before 
this  time,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
put  a  declaration  on  the  statute-book  of  the 
realm  to  the  effect  that  the  trade  in  slaves 
was  highly  beneficial  to  the  country  and  the 
colonies;  in  the  session  then  sitting,  171 1,  a 
committee  of  the  Commons  had  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  means  to  increase 
the  capture  of  negroes,  that  their  value  might 
be  reduced  in  the  slave  markets  of  the  plan- 
tations. The  Privy  Council  was  scandalized 
and  indignant  at  the  Provincial  Assembly  for 
daring  to  propose  a  measure  so  hostile  to  the 
laws  and  interests  of  the  parent  State  !  The 
germs,  however,  of  truth,  humanity,  and  jus- 
tice, were  planted  in  the  colony,  and  in  due 
season  came  the  harvest.  Heavier  duties  were 
laid  on  importations ;  petition  afler  petition 
was  sent  over  to  England;  a  disinclination 
to  buy  or  sell  negroes  arose ;  then  a  desire 


not  to  have  them  in  possession: — but  the 
Home  Government  continued  steadily  to 
oppose  and  cancel  every  act  of  colonial  legis- 
lation tending  to  close  the  abominable  sys- 
tem. It  Was  only  with  the  revolt  against 
England  that  freedom  came  to  any  part  of  the 
black  race  in  America. 

Penn  was  in  London  in  th6  early  part  of 
1712,  when  he  received  the  first  of  those 
severe  shocks  of  paralysis,  which  in  a  few 
months  laid  his  reason  completely  prostrate. 
For  a  few  weeks  he  lay  in  a  lethargic  state, 
almost  unconscious  of  things  around  him,  the 
medical  attendants  constantly  at  his  side,  and 
all  business  carefully  kept  from  him,  to  pre- 
vent mental  action.  As  he  recovered,  he 
began  to  pay  attention  to  affairs  once  more ; 
for  his  son  William  was  now  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  the  family,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
his  colonial  duties  had  to  be  borne  by  him 
in  person.  But  the  pressure  was  too  great  for 
his  now  weakened  brain,  and  a  second  and 
more  violent  shock  was  brought  on  at  Bristol, 
in  the  same  year.  From  this  fresh  prostra- 
tion his  recovery  was  extremely  slow;  but  in 
the  meantime  his  active  and  able  wife  wrote 
his  letters  of  business,  and  conducted  the 
affairs  of  his  government  with  an  energy  and 
wisdom  truly  masculine.  At  the  end  of 
months,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  great  debility 
from  the  severity  of  the  two  attacks,  he  re- 
ceived another  and  final  shock. 

The  second  attack  came  upon  him  suddenly 
while  he  was  writing  to  Logan, — ^so  suddenly, 
that  his  hand  was  arrested  by  paralysis  in  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  which  he  never 
completed.  This  letter  possesses  peculiar 
interest,  being  the  last  he  wrote  to  his  faith- 
ful friend  and  secretary. 

WILLIAM  PENN  TO  JAMES   LOGAN. 

"  Bristol,  4th  8th  month,  17 12. 

I  desire  thee  to  move  all  springs  that  may 
deliver  me  from  my  present  thraldom,  as  thou 
wilt  answer  it  to  the  great  all-seeing  God,  and 
all  just  and  good  men ;  for  it's  my  excessive 
expenses  upon  Pennsylvania  that  have  sunk  ms 
so  low,  ana  nothing  else  ;  my  expenses  yearly 
in  England  ever  exceeding  my  yearly  income. 

And  that  which  urges  me  more,  is  thy  deep 
silence  to  my  earnest  expectation,  upon  my 
pressing  order  to  thee  to  dispose  Friends  there 
to  come  in  with  Friends  here  to  sink  the  present 
encumbrance  on  the  country.  It  would  have 
been  a  kindness  I  should  not  have  forgotten ; 
but  I  see  such  a  hold-fast  disposition  in  the 
most  of  men,  that  I  almost  despond.  Yet  the 
attorney-general  assures  me  I  might  have  made 
over  my  patent  to  any  number  of  my  friends, 
or  a  less  number,  as  48,  34,  or  12,  for  the  whole, 
as  an  incorporated  body,  to  have  ruled  in  my 
stead  [including  myself  or  family  (with)  a 
double  vote]  and  so  Friends  would  have  had  a 
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country;  which  Friends  there  and  here  may 
have  time  hereafter  to  consider  of.  And  truly 
so  great  is  the  number  and  interest  of  Friends 
here,  that  they  would  always  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  have  preserved  their  interest  in 
the  province  to  the  end,  in  all  revolutions  in 
government  here.  But  I  am  not  to  be  heard 
either  in  civils  or  spirituals  till  I  am  dead. 

I  am  now  to  tell  thee  that  both  my  daughter 
and  son,  Aubrey,  are  under  the  greatest  un- 
easiness about  tneir  money,  which  I  desire,  as 
well  as  allow  thee,  to  return  per  first.  Tis  an 
epidemic  disease  on  your  side  the  sea,  and  the 
worst  of  all  the  seasoning,  to  be  too  oblivious 
of  returns  ;  which  I  beseech  thee  to  contradict 
by  the  most  speedy  methods  possible.  But  as 
thou  sayest  the  money  intended  [for]  me  was 
placed  to  account  of  my  mortgages,  but  still 
kept  there,  and  so  from  me — so  I  have  paid 
William  Aubrey  (with  a  mad,  bullying  treat- 
ment from  him  into  the  bargain,)  but  £^oq, 
which,  with  several  hundreds  paid  at  several 
times  to  him  here,  makes  near  £iioq,  besides 
whfit  thou  hast  sold  and  put  out  to  interest 
there  ; — which  is  so  deep  a  cut  to  me  here ; — 
and  nothing  but  my  son's  tempestuous  and 
most  rude  treatment  of  my  wife  and  self,  too, 
should  have  forced  it  from  me.  Therefore,  do 
not  lessen  thy  care  to  pay  me,  or,  at  least  to 
secure  the  money  on  her  manor  of  Mount  Joy, 
for  a  plantation  for  me  or  one  of  my  children. 

I  writ  to  thee  of  our  great  and  unhappy  loss 
and  revolution  at  Bristol,  by  the  death  of  our 
near  and  dear  friends,  father  and  mother 
Callowhill ;  so  shall  only  say  that  he  has  left 
all  his  concerns  in  America  to  poor  John,  who 
had  almost  followed  his  grandfather,  and  who, 
by  his  sorrow  at  his  death  and  burial,  and  also 
by  his  behaviour  since,  has  justified  my  special 
regards  to  him,  as  of  an  uncommon  character 
and  capacity.  Now,  through  the  Lord^s  mercy, 
he  is  on  the  recovery,  as  I  now  likewise  am,  by 
the  same  Divine  goodness ;  for  I  have  been 
most  dangerously  ill  at  London. 

A  peace  certainly — and  that  whether  the 
Dutch  will  or  not ;  and  whom  our  folks  threaten 
shall  pay  for  the  recovering  of  it,  too ;  which 
will  not  be  less  than  a  million  of  money  ;  and  I 
advise  you  to  be  discreet  in  those  parts  of  the 
world,  and  may  the  simplicity,  humility,  and 
serious  sincerity  of  the  Christian  life  and 
doctrine  be  your  aim  and  attainment  in  the 
peace  and  plenty  you  are  blest  withal. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Sybilla  Masters,  who  has 
come  down  to  the  city  and  is  with  us,  but  sorry 
at  M.  Phillips's  coming,  without  a  just  hint  of 
it.     She 

HANNAH  PENN  TO  JAMES  LOGAN. 

Bristol,  13th  8br,  17 12. 
Esteemed  Friend :— The  enclosed  my  poor 
husband  wrote,  but  had  not  time  to  finish 
before  he  was  taken  with  a  second  fit  of  his 
lethargic  illness,  like  as  about  six  months  ago 
at  London,  which  has  been  no  small  addition 
to  my  late  most  severe  exercises.  But  it  has 
pleased  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  to 
show  us  mercy,  in  the  comfortable  prospect  of 
his  recovery ;  though  as  yet  but  weak.    And  1 


\m  ordered  by  the  doctors  to  keep  all  business 
from  bim  till  he  is  stronger ;  and  yet,  loth  to 
let  what  he  has  wrote  be  left  behind,  I,  there- 
fore, thought  best  to  send  it,  though  unfinished, 
for  thee  to  make  the  best  use  of,  there  being 
several  things  of  moment. 

I  pray  thee  use  thy  utmost  diligence  to  settle 
things  and  returns  for  our  comfort. 

I  ought  to  say  more  in  answer  to  thine, 
intended  for  my  dear,  deceased  father;  only 
pray  show  the  regard  thou  hadst  for  him,  in 
assisting  his  poor,  helpless  descendants.  Time 
and  tronble  forbid  my  enlarging.  I  am  called 
on,  in  haste,  the  wind  coming  fair;  so  conclude 
with  my  well  wishes  to  thee  and  love  to  my 
good  and  kind  inquiring  friends. 
From  thy  real  friend, 

Hannah  Penn. 

There  are  a  few  words  added  by  William 
Penn,  of  which  only  the  following  were  legible 
as  this  postscript  was  written  some  time  after 
the  letter,  and  when  he  had  partially  rallied 
from  the  stroke : — **  Farewell,  and  pursue 
former  exact  orders,  and  thou  wilt  oblige  thy 
real  friend,  W.  Penn. 

"  My  dear  love  to  all  my  dear  friends.'* 

HANNAH  penn  TO  JAMES  LOGAN. 

RuscoMBE,  5th  12th  month,  1712. 
Esteemed  Friend : — I  wrote  to  thee  about 
three  months  since,  in  a  P.  S.,  or  rather  a 
conclusion  of  a  letter  from  my  husband,  who 
was  then  very  ill  there,  [at  Bristol,]  but  re- 
covered so  as,  by  easy  journeys,  to  reach 
London,  and  endeavored  to  settle  some  affairs, 
and  get  some  laws  passed  for  that  country's 
ease,  and  his  own  and  family's  comfort ;  but 
finding  himself  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
the  town,  he  just  reached  Ruscombe,  when  he 
was  seized  with  the  same  severe  illness  that  he 
has  twice  before  laboured  under.  And  tliough. 
through  the  Lord's  mercy,  he  is  much  better 
than  he  was,  and  in  a  pretty  hopeful  way  of 
recovery,  yet  1  am  forbid,  by  his  doctors,  to 
trouble  him  with  any  business  till  better.    .    . 

The  third  paroxysm  of  his  disease  left  his 
constitution  in  a  shattered  condition,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  During  six  years 
he  lingered  an  invalid,  gradually  sinking  to 
the  grave. 

His  memory  was  impaired — ^his  noble  in- 
tellect was  clouded — but  the  sweetness  of  his 
temper  remained,  and  he  was  favored  to  re- 
tain the  highest  and  best  of  his  endowments 
— a  sense  of  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  a  heart 
overflowing  with  love  to  God  and  man. 
His  wife,  in  one  of  her  letters,  speaking  of 
his  serene  state  of  mind,  and  lively  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence,  very  happily  terms  it 
"his  translation." 

His  mental  weakness  and  debility  grew 
upon  him  day  by  day.  From  the  time  of 
his  third  attack  of  paralysis,  he  was  consid- 
ered in  a  dying  state : — but  he  lingered  on  in 
a  gentle  and  sweet  decline,  tasting  the  happi- 
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ness  of  a  repose  which  he  had  sighed  for  many 
years  without  attaining.  To  the  devout  it 
seemed  almost  like  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, that  after  so  long  a  period  of  toil  and 
perturbation,  his  troubled  spirit  should  have 
found  an  interval  of  rest.  Later  on  ih  his 
long  illness,  he  felt  a  few  more  slight  shocks 
of  paralysis ;  but  they  soon  passed  \  and  his 
bodily  health  on  the  whole  continued  good. 

His  temper  was  profoundly  gentle  and 
serene.  He  took  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  the  concerns,  the  pleasures,  and  the 
amusements  of  his  young  children ;  and  the 
abandoned  widow  of  his  son  and  her  little 
ones  were  sent  for  and  housed  with  him  at 
Ruscombe.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  it 
was  his  delight  to  take  them  out  into  the 
fields  and  meadows  to  gather  flowers,  and 
watch  them  chase  butterflies.  He  was  again 
a  little  child.  When  the  weather  was  unpro- 
pitious,  he  gamboled  with  them  about  the 
rooms  of  the  great  mansion,  taking  an 
infantine  pleasure  in  running  from  suite  to 
suite,  in  looking  at  the  fine  furniture,  and 
gazing  from  the  great  windo\vs  on  the  snow 
or  rain  in  the  gardens  below.  The  large 
mansion  was  kept  on  by  his  wife,  though 
they  could  ill  afford  the  expense,  solely  to 
gratify  this  child-like  fancy.  Never  before 
had  He  felt  so  happy.  He  could  not  speak 
very  much  at  one  time  ;  but  a  constant  smile 
of  inward  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  face. 

It  was  only  when  he  saw  his  wife  looking 
anxious,  or  when,  on  going  suddenly  into 
a  room,  he  found  her  writing,  that  a  shade 
of  melancholy  thought  overcast  his  counte- 
nance; and  to  prevent  the  evident  distress 
which  the  thoughts  so  suggested  brought 
to  his  mind,  she  was  forced  to  write  the 
many  necessary  letters  to  his  American  agents 
and  men  of  business  in  London,  when  he 
was  asleep  or  out  of  sight.  Though  unable 
to  write  or  dictate  a  letter,  he  appeared  to 
retain  a  vague  and  distant  sense  of  trouble 
as  connected  with  that  voluminous  corre- 
spondence. In  this  state  he  lingered  for  five 
years.  His  mind  never  regained  for  a  single 
moment  its  old  vigor  and  elasticity;  his 
memory  faded  more  and  more  daily;  he 
forgot  the  names  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
even  when  he  perfectly  remembered  their 
persons;  his  power  of  distinct  and  fluent 
utterance  forsook  him ;  he  spoke  but  seldom, 
and  then  in  broken  and  abrupt  sentences; 
but  under  all  these  trials  the  placid  benignity 
of  his  character  came  out  still  more  strongly 
and  distinctly. 

A  strange  attractiveness  lingered  about  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  mind.  Palsy  had  done 
its  work  very  gently.     The  intellect  was  a 


mere  wreck — the  temple  of  reason  lay  in 
confused  heaps, — ^there  a  broken  column, 
here  a  shattered  fragment  of  the  frieze,  else- 
where the  fallen  statue  of  the  god, — ^but, 
like  the  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  seen 
under  the  mild  radiance  of  an  Eastern  night, 
it  appeared  to  those  who  looked  on  it  b^ui- 
tiful  and  soothing  even  in  its  desolation. 

The  two  friends  who  were  most  frequently 
at  his  side  during  this  long  illness  were 
Thomas  Story  and  Henry  Goldney.  They 
were  neither  of  them  in  good  health;  but 
they  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  be  near 
their  dying  friend.  Towards  the  end  of 
July,  1 718,  Story  was  at  Ruscombe,  assisting 
the  wife  in  her  American  aflairs,  as  he  had 
been  several  years  in  that  country,  and  knew 
all  the  parties  and  passions  at  work  in 
Pennsylvania*  On  the  27th  he  left  the 
neighborhood  for  a  short  trip  to  Bristol; 
Hannah  had  taken  him  in  her  coach  to 
Reading,  and  not  suspecting  that  the  catas- 
trophe was  so  nigh,  she  had  there  parted 
with  him,  with  messages  to  John,  her  eldest 
son,  then  in  Bristol  with  a  merchant,  learn- 
ing business.  When  she  returned  to  the 
house,  Penn  was  no  worse  than  he  had  been 
for  a  few  days  past ;  but  the  next  morning 
towards  noon  a  sudden  change  occurred  ;  he 
was  seized  with  fits  of  shivering,  lowness  of 
spirits,  and  other  alarming  symptoms.  She 
wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  recall  Story  to  Rus- 
combe, but  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  her 
messenger  was  too  slow ;  so  that  she  had  to 
face  the  trials  of  the  day  unaided  by  a  single 
friend  out  of  her  own  family. 

The  cold  shivers  were  quickly  followed 
by  unnatural  heats.  The  medical  attendants 
believed  that  an  intermittent  fever  was 
setting  in ;  but  on  the  twenty-ninth  the 
patient  had  grown  so  much  worse  that  they 
no  longer  entertained  a  hope  of  his 
recovery.  Hannah  then  sent  a  messenger 
with  orders  to  ride  post  haste  to  Bristol,  to 
summon  her  son  John,  now  a  youth  of  three- 
and-twenty,  to  his  father's  bed-side. 

But  death  rode  faster  than  her  messenger. 
In  the  first  watches  of  the  summer  morning, 
between  two  and  three,  he  seemed  to  fail 
asleep.  His  poor  widow  watched  his  lips  in 
agony  and  suspense.  They  never  moved 
again. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  it 
was  a  fortunate  incident  that  Penn  had  made 
his  second  and  final  will  a  few  months  before 
the  last  stroke  of  palsy  deprived  him  of  his 
native  strength  of  mind,  that  is,  while  suffer- 
ing of  a  brief  illness  in  London  in  171 2. 
By  a  settlement  effected  by  Guli  before  her 
death,  William,  the  son  now  absent  from 
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England,  was  made  heir  to  the  Springett 
estates  in  Kent,  which  estates  he  had  involved 
through  his  riot  and  extravagance,  and  had 
sold  to  pay  his  debts.  The  power  to  commit 
further  waste  of  the  family  property  was 
therefore  denied  him ;  but  his  children,  Guli, 
Springett,  and  William,  were  made  co-heirs 
to  the  Shangarry  property,  and  other  estates 
i.i  England,  the  whole  being  at  that  time 
worth  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Besides  this  property,  he  bequeathed  to  these 
children,  as  well  as  to  his  daughter  Letitia, 
being  all  the  descendants  of  the  Springett 
alliance,  10,000  acres  each  of  the  best  un- 
appropriated land  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  government  of  his  province  he  de- 
vised to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Wil- 
liam, Earl  Pawlett,  friends  of  many  years* 
sitanding,  in  trust,  to  dispose  of  to  the  crown 
or  otherwise  on  the  best  conditions  they 
<:ould  obtain,  leaving  the  money  to  be  ap- 
plied as  he  should  afterwards  direct.  The 
soil,  rents,  and  other  profits  of  Pennsylva- 
nia he  bequeathed  to  twelve  trustees,  who 
after  laying  out  the  forty  thousand  acres  for 
(^uli  Springett's  descendants,  were  to  sell  as 
much  land  as  would  pay  off  the  whole  of  the 
testator's  debts,  and  then  divide  the  re- 
mainder among  his  five  children  by  Hannah 
Callowhill,  in  such  proportions  as  his  widow 
should  think  proper.  A  codicil  reserved  a 
|>ension  of  tliree  hundred  pounds  a  year — a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  whole — to 
his  widow  out  of  these  rents  and  profits. 

Finally,  Hannah  was  made  his  sole  execu- 
trix. To  understand  the  nature  of  Penn's  idea 
in  forming  this  will,  it  is  necesary  to  recollect 
tliat  up  to  a  period  within  a  year  or  two  of 
its  being  drawn  up,  Pennsylvania  had  not 
yielded  a  shilling  a  year  to  the  family. 
When  the  will  was  made,  it  is  probable  that 
the  return  was  not  five  hundred  per  annum ;  • 
so  that  in  leaving  Shangarry  and  the  English 
property  to  Guli's  children,  he  thought  he 
was  settling  on  them  the  best  and  securest 
part  of  his  estates.  He  had  no  conception 
of  the  enormous  increase  of  value  which 
twenty  years  of  peace,  following  on  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  give  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. Hannah's  children  became  the  lord 
proprietors  of  the  colony,  and  the  younger 
branch  of  his  family  stood  before  the  world 
as  the  more  conspicuous  representatives  of 
the  Great  Founder. 

William  Penn  was  buried  at  the  pictur- 
esque and  secluded  village  of  Jordans,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1718,  by  the  side  of  Guli,  his  first  and  most 
beloved  wife,  and  Springett,  his  first-born 
and    favorite  son.     A   great   concourse    of 


people  followed  the  bier  from  Ruscombe  to 
the  graveyard,  consisting  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
distinguished  of  every  Christian  denomina- 
tion 4n  the  more  immediate  neighborhood. 
When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave, 
a  solemn  pause  of  religious  silence  ensued ; 
after  which  the  old  and  intimate  friends  of 
the  dead  spoke  a  few  befitting  words  to  the 
assembly ;  and  the  people  dispersed  to  their 
several  homes,  subdued  and  chastened  with 
the  thought  that  a  good  and  a  great  man 
had  that  day  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  * 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE    AND 
CHARACTER. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  moral  and  intellectual 
part  of  our  nature  is  that  alone  which 
can,  properly,  be  designated  as  the  many  yet, 
from  its  connection  with  the  body,  it  imparts 
to  this  perishable  tenement  an  interest  that 
survives  the  stroke  of  death,  and  induces  us 
to  treasure  in  our  memories  every  lineament 
of  those  departed  friends  who  have  shared 
our  affections.  This  feeling  so  natural  and 
so  soothing  to  the  heart,  is  not  confined  to 
those  whom  we  have  personally  known  :  it 
extends  to  all  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the 
great,  whose  pure  sentiments,  noble  deeds, 
or  patient  sufferings,  have  enlisted  our  sym- 
pathies. We  love  to  picture  to  ourselves 
their  features  and  manners,  and  when,  by 
means  of  portraits  or  descriptions,  we  can 
form  a  clear  idea  of  their  persons,  we  seem 
to  contract  a  nearer  acquaintance,  and  to 
enter  more  fully  into  their  views  and  feel- 
ings. 

William  Penn  was  '*tall  in  stature,  and  of 
an  athletic  make."  When  a  young  man  he 
was  handsome  in  his  person,  and  graceful  in 
his  manners;  later  in  life  he  was  inclined  to 
corpulency,  but,  using  much  exercise,  re- 
tained his  activity.  "His  appearance,  at 
this  time,  was  that  of  a  fine,  portly  man." 
The  only  portrait  of  him,  taken  from  the 
life,  was  painted  when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  After  his  death,  Sylvanus 
Bevan,  a  chemist  of  eminence  in  London, 
who  had  a  talent  for  .sculpture,  took  imich 
pains  to  form  a  bust  of  him,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  his  acquaintances  a  good  likeness. 
A  copy  of  this  bust  was  sent  to  James  Logan, 
and  is  now  in  the  Loganian  Library^  Phila- 
delphia. There  is  a  statue  of  Penn  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelpliia,.  said  to 
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have  been  sent  to  this  country  by  one  of  his 
descendants. 

William  Penn  was  very  neat,  though  plain, 
in  his  dress.  He  walked  generally  with  a  cane. 
This  cane  he  was  accustomed  to  take  with  him, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  into  his  study, 
where,  when  he  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  as 
was  frequently  his  practice,  he  would  take  it  in 
his  hand,  and,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
would  mark,  by  strikmg  it  against  the  floor, 
the  emphasis  on  points  which  he  wished  partic- 
ularly to  be  noticed. 

He  was  very  neat  also  as  to  his  person, ^nd 
had  a  great  aversion  to  the  use  of  tob«.cco. 
However,  when  he  was  in  America,  he  was 
often  annoyed  by  it,  but  he  bore  it  with  good- 
humor. 

Although  he  adhered  to  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  address  peculiar  to  Friends,  his 
manners  were  polished  and  courteous.  It 
was  this  remarkable  urbanity,  joined  with 
sweetness  of  temper,  ready  wit,  profound 
knowledge,  and  great  conversational  powers, 
that  made  him  a  welcome  v  tor  in  the  sa- 
loons of  the  great  and  the  palaces  of  kings ; 
yet  such  was  the  humility  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  no  less  agreeable  among  the  yeo- 
manry of  Great  Britain  and  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania. 

He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  scien- 
tific and  literary  men,  and  doubtless  enjoyed 
their  society.  It  is  related  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, being  in  company  with  Newton, 
Locke,  and  some  others,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  new  American  governments,  but  particu- 
larly those  of  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania. 
Clarkson  says  :  "The  matter  was  at  length 
argued  in  the  presence  of  the  two  legislators, 
when  Locke  ingenuously  yielded  the  palm  to 
Penn.'» 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the 
character  of  Penn  was  his  magnanimity. 
With  a  sin^lar  disregard  for  selfish  or  per- 
sonal considerations,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
the  good  of  mankind.  To  plead  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity — to  advocate  the  doc- 
trines of  civil  and  religious  liberty — to  found 
a  free  colony  for  all  mankind — to  establish 
there  the  most  liberal  constitution  and  laws 
— to  obtain,  by  justice  and  kindness,  an  un- 
exampled influence  over  the  Indian  tribes — 
to  recommend  measures  for  improving  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  African 
race — to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  to  exemplify  the  be- 
nign principles  of  peace — ^these,  and  similar 
objects,  engaged  all  the  powers  of  his  active 
and  vigoroas  mind.  To  have  aimed  at  such 
noble  objects,  entitles  his  character  to  our 
esteem — to  have  succeeded  so  remarkably, 
demands  our  gratitude. 


When  we  consider  the  sacrifices  he  made 
for  the  good  of  others,  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  the  evening  of  his  days  should  have 
been  clouded  by  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
Had  he  been  careful  to  husband  the  revenues 
from  his  Irish  estates,  had  he  not  generously 
declined  the  imposts  offered  to  him  by  the 
first  colonial  assembly,  had  he  been  less  lib- 
eral in  donations  of  land,  less  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  less  boimtiful  to  the  Indians, 
he  might  have  lived  in  affluence,  escaped  the 
extortions  of  his  steward,  and  been  saved 
the  humiliation  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 
But  would  his  character  have  been  more  dear 
to  our  hearts?  Should  we  not  have  lost 
some  of  the  moAt  instructive  portions  of  his 
history  ?  As  in  prosperity  he  had  not  been 
vainly  elated,  so,  in  adversity,  he  was  not 
unduly  depressed,  but  evinced  in  all  his  vi- 
cissitudes a  happy  equanimity.  In  the  coun- 
sels of  Infinite  Wisdom,  his  afflictions  were, 
doubtless,  made  instrumental  to  some  high 
purpose;  perhaps  to  purify  the  immortal 
spirit  for  its  blest  abode,  or  to  manifest  to 
the  world  the  power  of  religion  to  sustain 
the  soul  under  all  the  trials  of  life. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  indefatigable  in  his  religious 
duties.     Clarkson  says : 

Though  a  learned  man,  he  used,  while 
preaching,  language  the  most  simple  and  easy 
to  be  understood,  and  he  had  a  happy  way  of 
explaining  himself  by  images  the  most  familiar. 
He  was  of  such  humility,  that  he  used  gener- 
ally to  sit  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  space  al- 
lotted to  ministers,  always  taking  care  to  place 
above  himself  poor  ministers  and  those  who 
appeared  to  him  to  be  peculiarly  gifted.  He 
was,  also,  no  less  remarkable  for  encouraging 
those  who  were  young  in  the  ministry. 
Thomas  Story,  among  many  others,  witnessed 
this.  "I  had  no  courage, "-says  he.  "of  my 
own  to  Itppear  in  public  among  them  (the  min- 
isters.) I  thought,  however,  on  seeing  Aaron 
Atkinson's  ministry  acceptable,  that  I  might 
also  probably  go  through  the  meetings  without 
offence,  which  was  the  full  amount  of  my  ex- 
pectation or  desire  there;  and  that  which 
added  much  to  my  encouragement,  was  the 
fatherly  care  and  behavior  of  the  ministers  in 
general,  but  especially  of  that  great  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ, 
William  Penn,  who  abounded  in  wisdom,  dis- 
cretion, prudence,  love,  and  tenderness  of  af- 
fection, with  all  sincerity,  above  most  in  this 
generation;  and,  indeed,  I  never  knew  his 
equal. 

As  an  author  of  religious  works,  he  holds 
a  high  rank  among  the  members  of  his  own 
society,  and  some  of  his  writings  have  been 
well  received  by  the  public  at  large.  His 
style  is  vigorous,  his  illustrations  are  apt  and 
often  elegant,  but,  like  most  writers  of  that 
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age,  his  sentences  are  sometimes  too  cum- 
brous to  suit  the  taste  of  modem  readers. 
As  a  specimen  of  pure  old  English,  without 
the  affectation  of  foreign  words  or  idk>ras, 
his  diction  deserves  to  be  studied  by  the 
young. 

He  was  methodical  in  the  division  and  use 
of  his  time,  which  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish a  great  amount  of  business  without 
neglecting  his  religious  duties.  He  wrote  a 
paper  called  "  Christian  Discipline,'  *  or  good 
and  wholesome  orders  for  the  well-governing 
of  his  family,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his 
house. 

The  whole  family  were  to  assemble  fevery 
morning  for  worship.  They  were  to  be  called 
together  at  eleven  again,  that  each  might  read 
in  turn  some  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  or 
of  Martyrolog^,  or  of  Friends'  books ;  and, 
finally,  they  were  to  meet  again  for  worship  at 
six  in  the  evening.  On  the  days  of  public 
meeting,  no  one  was  to  be  absent  except  on 
the  plea  of  ill  health  or  of  unavoidable  engage- 
ment. The  servants  were  to  be  called  up  after 
supper,  to  render  to  their  master  and  mistress 
an  account  of  what  they  had  done  in  the  day, 
and  to  receive  instructions  for  the  next. 

The  same  paper  laid  down  rules  for  their 
guidance.  They  were  to  avoid  loud  discourse 
and  troublesome  noises ;  they  were  not  to  ab- 
sent themselves  without  leave ;  they  were  not 
to  go  to  any  public -house  but  upon  business  ; 
and  they  were  not  to  loiter,  or  enter  into  un- 
profitable talk,  while  on  an  errand.  It  con- 
tained, also,  exhortations  to  them,  to  be  upright 
and  faithful  to  their  employers,  and,  though 
each  had  a  particular  service,  to  be  willing,  all 
of  them,  to  assist  each  other  as  it  became 
brethren  and  fellow-servants.  And  lastly,  it 
contained  one  general  exhortation  to  all ;  every 
member  of  the  family  was  instructed  to  keep  a 
watch  over  his  mind,  to  beware  of  lying,  de- 
frauding, tale-bearing,  and  other  vicious  prac- 
tices there  specified;  to  abstain  fi-om  words 
which  would  provoke  lightness,  and  from  giv- 
ing each  other  bad  names ;  and,  in  cases  of 
difference,  not  to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon 
their  wrath. 

In  attention  to  the  poor  he  was  equalled 
by  few,  and  no  man  was  more  beloved  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  wJbpre  his  name  was 
long  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  It  ap- 
pears by  his  letters,  that  many  poor  but  re- 
spectable persons  were  enabled,  through  his 
aid,  to  emigrate  to  the  province,  where  they 
were  further  assisted  by  his  bounty  until  they 
could  earn  a  livelihood. 

A  few  months  after  his  decease,  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  is- 
sued a  testimony  or  memorial  concerning 
him  ;  in  which,  after  gratefully  acknowledg- 
ing his  eminent  services  as  the  founder  of 
the  colony,  and  **the  blessings  and  ease  they 
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had  enjoyed  under  his  government,"  they 
speak  of  him  as  a  worthy  elder  and  able  min^ 
ister  of  the  gospel.  "His  behavior  was 
sweet  and  engaging,  and  his  condescension 
great  even  to  the  weakest  and  meanest ;  affa- 
ble and  of  easy  access ;  tender  to  every  per- 
son and  thing  that  has  simplicity  of  truth  01 
honesty  for  a  foundation." 

The  most  affecting  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
his  memory  is  found  in  the  obituary  memo- 
rial issued  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  of  his 
own  Monthly  Meeting.  It  is  entitled,  "A 
Testimony  concerning  William  Penn,  from 
the  Monthly  Meeting  for  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land, held  at  Reading,  31st  of  the  ist 
month,  1 7 19."  After  speaking  of  his  death 
and  burial,  the  memorial  continues: 

Bdng  a  member  of  our  monthly  meeting  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  and  for  some  years  be- 
fore, we  can  do  no  less,  in  giving  the  foregoing 
account,  than  say  something  of  the  character 
of  so  worthy  a  man ;  and  not  only  refer  to 
other  meetings,  where  his  residence  was  in 
former  times,  who  are  witnesses  of  the  great 
self-denial  he  underwent  in  the  prime  of  his 
youth,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  bore 
many  a  heavy  cross ;  but  think  it  our  duty  to 
cast  in  our  mite,  to  set  forth  in  part  his  de- 
served commendation. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  of  an  excel- 
lent sweetness  of  disposition ;  quick  of  thought 
and  of  ready  utterance;  full  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  true  discipleship,  even  love  without 
dissimulation  ;  as  extensive  in  chanty  as  com- 
prehensive in  knowledge,  and  to  whom  malice 
and  ingratitude  were  utter  strangers — ^ready  to 
forgive  enemies,  and  the  ungrateful  were  not 
excepted. 

Had  not  the  management  of  his  temporal 
affairs  been  attended  with  some  deficiencies, 
envy  itself  would  be  to  seek  for  matter  of  ac- 
cusation, and,  judging  in  charily,  even  that 
part  of  his  conduct  may  be  aWributcd  to  a  pe- 
culiar sublimity  of  mind. 

Notwithstanding  which^  fee  may  without 
straining  his  character,  be  rajjked  among  the 
learned — good — and  great ;  who«e  abilities  are 
sufficiently  manifested  throngfeoiut  his  elaborate 
writings,  which  are  so  manv  lasting  monu- 
ments of  his  admiretl  oualittcations,  and  are 
the  esteem  of  learned  ana  judicious  men  among 
all  persuasions. 

And  although  in  old  age«  by  reason  of  some 
shocks  of  a  violent  disease,  his  intellect  was 
much  impaired,  yet  his  sweetness  and  loving 
disposition  surmounted  its  utmost  efforts,  and 
remained  when  reason  almost  failed. 

In  fine,  he  was  learned  without  vanity ;  apt 
without  forwardness ;  facetious  in  conversation, 
yet  weighty  and  serious ;  of  an  extraordinary 
greatness  of  mind,  yet  void  of  the  stain  of  am- 
bition ;  as  free  from  rigid  gravity  as  he  was 
clear  of  unseemly  levity ;  a  man — a  scholar — 
a  friend  ;  a  minister  surpassing  in  speculative 
endowments,  whose  memorial  will  be  valued 
by  the  wise,  and  blessed  with  the  just 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH.* 


BY   LEMUEL  MOSS,  LL.  D. 


WHILE  my  theme  is  not  new,  while  I 
shall  say  to  you  nothing  that  is  not 
old,  yet  I  have  in  my  mind  that  what  I 
have  to  say  is  eminently  practical  and  im- 
ix>rtant.  1  stand  here  to-night  on  my  fifty- 
third  birthday.  [Applause.]  And  1  recall 
with  feelings  of  great  distinctness  and  no 
little  emotion  the  fact  that  over  forty  years 
ago,  when  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
boys  in  a  south-eastern  county  in  this  state,  I 
read  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  plea  for  educa- 
tion in  the  West.  *'  We  must  educate,  we 
must  educate  ! "  he  said,  **  or  we  must  per- 
ish by  our  own  prosperity."  The  words 
were  imprinted  on  my  boyish  heart,  and 
have  never  been  erased.  The  earnestness  of 
his  heart  may  well  find  not  only  a  response 
but  a  repetition  from  every  one  of  us. 

'*  The  hope  of  our  State  and  our  Nation,*' 
said  the  telegram  read  a  moment  ago,  **  is 
in  our  public  schools."  If  so,  our  free  pub- 
lic schools  must  be  enforced  or  our  national 
freedom  is  doomed.  Our  public  schools 
must  be  enlarged,  multiplied,  and  strength- 
ened, if  they  are  the  hope  of  the  nation. 
The  Commonwealth  has  duties  it  has  not 
yet  discharged,  responsibilities  it  has  not 
yet  realized.  I  stand  here  to  urge  up>on  the 
Commonwealth  this  work  of  education,  to 
ask  of  every  heart  its  sympathy,  of  every 
mind  its  thought,  of  every  person  his  entire 
influence  in  behalf  of  this  most  urgent  and 
necessitous  work. 

Rapid  as  have  been  our  advances,  lofty  as 
is  the  position  we  occupy,  great  as  our  self- 
glory  may  be,  there  is  a  duty,  a  necessity 
to-day  that  we  must  realize  or  we  are 
doomed.  We  shall  perish  through  our  ma- 
terial prosperity;  we  shall  perish  through 
our  advance  in  material  luxury  and  wealth  : 
we  shall  perish  through  the  vice  that  comes 
with  luxury,  unless  we  make  greater  ad- 
vances than  we  have  made,  to  give  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture.  The  one  great 
duty  of  the  state  is  to  educate  her  children, 
to  realize  the  obligation,  the  necessity,  the 
urgency  that  is  upon  it  in  this  regard. 

Do  you  know  that  in  this  Commonwealth 
of  Indiana  there  are  to-day  over  70,000 
people  that  do  not  know  how  to  read  ?  Do 
you  know  that  in  this  state  there  are  nearly 

*  Extract  from  the  Annual  Address  delivered  by 
Lemuel  Moss,  LI>.  D.,  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, December  27,  1882. 


twice  that  number  that  do  not  know  how  to 
write  ?  That  this  great  city  of  Indianapolis, 
in  its  entire  population,  does  not  represent 
the  illiteracy  of  this  Commonwealth  ?  Do 
you  know  that  in  this  nation  of  ouis  more 
than  13  per  cent,  of  our  population  do, not 
know  how  to  read  ?  That  over  two  millions 
of  the  ten  millions  of  voters  cannot  read  the 
ballots  they  cast?  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  passed  the  point  when  foreign  inami- 
gration  adds  to  the  illiteracy  of  our  nation ; 
that  our  illiteracy  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
foreigners  that  come  to  us?  The  total  il- 
literacy of  our  nation  is  17  per  cent. ;  that 
of  the  foreign  immigration  is  represented  by 
12  per  cent. 

This  means  that  the  balance  of  power  at 
the  ballot-box  is  in  the  hands  of  the  illiterate 
of  the  land.  That  in  almost  every  state  of 
this  nation,  if  in  some  way  these  people 
could  marshal  themselves  together,  they 
could  carry  their  measures  at  the  ballot-box. 
Out  of  these  hordes  of  illiteracy  there  can 
be  purchased  voters  enough  to  carry  the 
day.  Is  there  not  here  some  food  for 
thought?  Does  it  not  suggest  to  us  to  stop 
our  vain  boasting,  our  painting  ourselves  in 
fairer  colors  than  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
and  pleading  ourselves  as  a  great  example, 
when  the  hordes  of  Europe  coming  to  our 
shores  actually  reduce  the  percentage  of  our 
illiteracy  ? 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  duty  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  to  educate  her  chil- 
dren ?  If  this  is  the  illiteracy  of  to-day,  and 
the  tendencies  are  as  figures  indicate,  what 
is  to  be  the  condition  of  things  when  the 
children  of  to-day  become  the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow,  and  take  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  ? 

I  am  told  that  such  a  convention  as  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  is  impossible — that 
the  illiterate  will  never  unite ;  through  their 
very  ignorance  they  cannot  unite,  to  carry 
any  proposition,  to  advance  their  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  am 
told  that  if  intelligence  will  unite,  it  holds 
the  balance  of  p<i*rer  in  a  large  majority, 
and  can  do  as  it  will ;  but  intelligence  does 
not  unite.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  educa- 
tion to  produce  diversity,  to  develop  indi- 
viduality, to  take  men  out  of  classes  and 
parties?  But  if,  as  I  am  told,  intelligence 
will  combine  against  ignorance,  there  is  a 
magnificent  opportunity  to  prove  it.  Intel - 
gence  has  to-day,  at  this  hour,  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  demonstration  to  the  fact  that 
illiteracy  can  not  stand-  Let  there  be  put 
upon  the  statute  book,  that  which  should  be 
put  upon   it  within   the  next  sixty  days,  a 
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compulsory  educational  law.  (Applause.) 
Let  the  Commonwealth  say  to  the  ignorant, 
"You  shall  not  frustrate  all  the  benevolent 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth.*' 
Let  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  State 
say,  "  Freedom  does  not  mean  license,  cor- 
ruption, perjury  and ^  the  selling  of  one^s 
vote,  and  the  right  to  wrest  from  intelli- 
gence and  industry  the  result  of  its  labor.*' 
Let  intelligence  say  to  the  hoodlums  of  the 
Commonwealth,  "You  shall  not  govern 
it!** 

I  urge  upon  you,  therefore,  not  to  take 
my  word  for  it,  but  take  this  subject,  think 
it  over,  pray  over  it,  and  tell  me  if  the  one 
thing  incumbent  upon  this  Commonwealth 
is  not  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  shall  re- 
quire the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
receive  at  least  some  of  the  advantages  01 
education  and  culture.  Many  objections 
may  be  raised  to  a  compulsory  school  law, 
but  all  tlie  objection  that  can  be  advanced 
here  is  nothing  to  the  astounding  fact  that 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  growing  illiteracy 
that  can  undermine  all  our  endeavors,  and 
meet  intelligence  at  the  ballot-box  and  di- 
vide it. 

I  urge  this  great  duty  up)on  the  State,  not 
only  because  of  her  political  institutions; 
but  because,  of  course,  it  contributes  di- 
rectly to  the  material  wealth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  perhaps  is  doubted;  it 
has  been  denied  again  and  again.  All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  if  intelligence  does  not 
add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  State,  ig- 
norance does,  and  as  we  neglect  the  culture 
of  mind  and  heart  we  may  expect  to  grow 
in  wealth  until  finally,  when  there  is  uni- 
formity of  capital,  we  shall  all  be  million- 
aires. 

What  is  the  effect  of  education  ?  It  in- 
creases the  wants  of  many.  The  minimum 
of  need  is  in  the  savage  tribes.  The  '*  noble 
red  man  of  the  forest**  is  the  man  of  the 
fewest  necessities — ^and  most  of  them  are 
supplied  by  his  wife !  You  can  measure  the 
culture  of  a  man  or  the  culture  of  a  com- 
munity by  the  multiplicity  and  degree  of 
its  wants.  These  wants  must  be  supplied, 
and  they  stimulate  invention  and  produc- 
tion. I  am  told  that  these  inventors  are 
not  educated  men.  I  ask.  For  whom  do  they 
cater,  and  out  of  what  kind  of  communities 
do  they  come  ?  Mr.  Edison  would  hardly 
find  a  market  for  his  wares  among  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  Bushmen  of  Africa  would 
hardly  give  rise  to  such  genius  as  his. 

In  a  community  of  true,  uniform,  and 
high  intelligence  there  may  be  no  great 
monopoly  of  wealth,  no  princely  fortunes  to 


be  stared  at ;  but  there  will  be  k  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  virtue  that  shall  bespeak  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  community, 
and  show  that  it  knows  how  to  make  money 
and  knows  how  to  use  it. 

On  the  6th  of  December  there  occurred  a 
transit  of  Venus.  I  have  no  doubt  my 
friend  here  would  get  a  view  of  it  through 
his  private  instrument ;  but  it  is  a  pecuniary 
loss  and  an  educational  shame,  that  there 
could  by  no  possibility  be  a  worthy  obser- 
vation of  this  phenomenon  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Indiana.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  loss  of  Henry  Draper  to  New  York  and 
to  the  nation,  by  premature  death,  was  an 
infinitely  greater  loss  than  would  be  the 
passing  away  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  and  his 
entire  system  of  railroads. 

There  is  power  in  knowledge;  there  is 
wealth  in  knowledge.  And  if  this  Common- 
wealth would  advance  in  wealth,  material 
comfort,  and  in  all  that  ministers  to  our  ad- 
vantage, let  it  make  this  matter  of  education 
its  constant  thought  and  enterprise.  I  urge 
this  duty  upon  the  State  because  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  the  development  of 
character  is  the  highest  and  most  productive 
work  to  which  the  Commonwealth  can  ad- 
dress itself.  What  is  the  State  for  ?  What 
is  all  this  machinery  of  government  for? 
To  develop  the  resource?  of  the  Common- 
wealth. And  what  are  the  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth?  The  coal,  the  iron,  tlje 
stone,  the  kaolin,  and  the  fertilizing  of  the 
soil — that  shall  fill  all  our  valleys  and  hills 
with  growing  grain,  and  cover  them  with 
villages.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Common- 
wealth to  do  what  it  can  to  develop  these 
resources.  Shall  we  improve  our  breed  of 
horses,  and  do  nothing  to  improve  our  breed 
of  men?  Are  the  two  millions  of  people 
within  the  limits  of  our  Commonwealth 
nothing  ? 

My  friend.  Professor  Campbell,  is  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  Legislature,  waiting 
for  it  to  open  that  he  may  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  the  swamps  of  the 
Kankakee,  that  the  wealth  of  the  State  may 
be  increased  by  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Magnificent  proposition  !  What  shall 
we  do  to  drain  the  swamps  of  ignorance, 
the  standing  pools  of  intellectual  and  moral 
death,  breeding  apathy  and  pestilence  ?  Is 
there  no  opportunity  for  reaching  these 
minds  and  hearts? 

Indiana  has  her  boys  and  girls,  that  may 
be  taken  in  the  rough,  repulsive  and/disin- 
clined as  they  may  be  to  all  education,  yet 
by  a  gentle  compulsion,  by  an  exercise  of 
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the  attraction  of  force,  we  may  impel  them 
into  a  career  upon  which  once  entered,  they 
may  run  with  glad  delight,  and  not  only  in- 
finite advantage  to  themselves,  but  infinite 
advantage  and  honor  to  the  Commonwealth 
that  has  fostered,  and  caxed  for,  and  ad- 
vanced them.  The  best  thing  that  the 
Commonwealth  can  do  with  its  children  is 
H  to  train,  develop,  and  educate  them.  Be 
beforehand  in  this  matter,  for  the  supply 
must  exceed  the  demand.  Give  them  a 
right  to  all  the  benefits,  all  the  advantages 
of  culture  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
receive,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Let 
the  primary,  the .  high  school,  and  the  uni- 
versity, be  theirs  freely. 

But  some  one  objects  to  this.  ''Is  it 
right,"  says  my  neighbor,  **for  you  to  tax 
me,  in  order  that  your  boy  may  go  to  col- 
lege?" "  The  same  right,"  I  reply,  **  that 
you  have  to  tax  me,  in  order  that  your  boy 
may  go  to  the  State  prison !  You  have  no 
child  that  wishes  to  go  to  school;  I  have 
none  that  wishes  to  go  to  jail ;  if  your  boy 
goes  to  jail,  I  have  to  help  support  him  and 
pay  his  way  to  get  there:  and  I  object. 
(Laughter.)  You  take  my  money  to  build 
a  prison  and  a  gallows,  and  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  the  hangman,  and  tax  me  to  help 
build  a  State  House — which  has  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  being  adorned  with  a  magnificent 
mortgage.  I  never  expect  to  use  that  State 
House ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect 
that  I  shall  ever  be  Governor,  or  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  or  a  member 
of  the  Legislature.  I  am  told,  and  rightly 
told,  that  this  is  for  the  advantage  and  the 
protection  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  I 
must  pay  out  of  my  pocket  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  jail  and  the  transportation  of  the 
prisoner,  because  it  is  a  protection  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  which  I  am  a  part. 

Shall  not  you  be  taxed  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  adornment  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  building  school  houses,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities? Do  I  defraud  any  one  when  I 
take  my  salary  from  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  any  more  the  warden  of  the  State 
prison  ?  At  least  I  take  it  without  any  reluc- 
tance.    (Laughter.) 

I  am  met'  step  by  step  with  objections  to 
the  proposition  I  am  endeavoring  to  ad- 
vance. Step  by  step  the  position  of  the  ob- 
jector must  be  yielded.  I  consent  to  the 
common  school,  you  must  consent  to  the 
high  school.  If  the  high  schools  are  smitten 
down,  many  years  will  not  elapse  until  the 
door  of  every  school  house  in  the  land 
be  closed.  You  grant  the  high  school,  you 
must  grant  the  college.     Your  Superintend- 


ent will  tell  you  that  our  development  is  not 
the  primary,  the  intermediate,  the  high 
school  and  the  college,  but  the  other  way. 
There  would  never  have  been  an  elementary 
school  if  there  had  not  been  a  demand  for 
it  created  through  the  existence  of  th€  col- 
lege. You  allow  this  Commonwealth  to 
close  the  doors  of  your  university,  to  fail  to 
make  provision  for  the  highest  culture,  and 
you  have  doomed  your  entire  system  from 
the  top-stone  to  the  foundation.  The 
elementary  education  cannot  exist  without 
the  higher.  The  influence  of  the  higher 
culture  is  felt  in  the  lowest  depth,  as  the 
tide  of  the  mighty  sea  is  felt  in  the  minutest 
rivulets  which  are  its  tributaries.  The  great 
University  of  England  exerts  a  magic  influ- 
ence upon  the  schools  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  kindles  hopes  in  the  heart  of  the 
struggling  boy  that  some  day  he  may  go  to 
Oxford  or  to  Cambridge.  Sio  when  I  plead 
to  you  for  education,  I  ask  for  it  in  its  full- 
est, highest,  most  glorious  sense,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  great  things  for  the  Common- 
wealth to  do,  to  develop  its  resources,  and 
these  are  resources  of  mind  and  heart.  We 
want  the  power  that  can  create  literature, 
that  can  create  science,  that  can  create  art. 
We  want  the  Commonwealth  to  stand  con- 
spicuous before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world, 
not  simply  on  account  of  its  quarries,  its 
walnut  trees,  its  varied  forests,  but  because 
of  its  men  and  women ;  that  it  may  grow  in 
the  general  light  and  heat  of  a  magnificent 
intelligence  and  culture.  I  want  the  time 
to  come  when  the  poorest  boy,  struggling  in 
the  depths  of  poverty,  with  no  word  of  sym- 
pathy or  encouragement,  with  no  living 
soul  to  whom  he  dare  whisper  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  heart,  none  but  the  silent  God 
to  whom  he  can  tell  the  story  of  his  long- 
ings— I  want  him  to  feel  that  this  Common- 
w^th  shelters  him  and  surrounds  him,  and 
that  there  is  a  friend  that  will  make  free  and 
easy  every  step  to  that  magnificent  crown 
that  lures  him  on.  This  is  the  intimate 
relation  that  exists  between  Education  and 
the  Commonwealth.  This  is  the  work  that 
lies  before  us  at  this  hour. 

I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  think  that,  in 
anything  I  have  said,  I  have  implied  one 
word  of  criticism  upon  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  by  our  religious  denominations, 
and  private  endeavors,  for  doing  this  work 
of  education.  I  stand  before  you,  pledging 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  rejoice  when 
the  Methodist  denomination  of  our  State 
shall  make  good  the  proposal  of  one  of  our 
most  generous  and  wealthy  citizens.  I 
should  be  ungrateful  if  I  had  9Ught  but 
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praise  for  the  denominations  for  their  en- 
deavors to  advance  education.  But  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Indiana  dare  not 
rely  upon  the  private  benevolence  of  her 
citizens.  She  dare  not  receive  as  the  only 
means  by  which  these  ends  may  be  secured^ 
the  gift  that  comes  from  private  or  denom- 
inational charity.  The  Commonwealth 
owes  it  to  itself  to  see  that  these  political 
perils  ;ire  averted,  that  all  these  means  of 
advancing  in  wealth  through  advance  in 
culture,  be  secured  to  her  people ;  and  to 
see  to  it  to-day  that  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren that  must  look  to  her,  have  all  that 
they  can  use  for  the  development  of  mind 
and  heart,  which  shall  make  them  not  only 
worthy  citizens,  but  most  effective  and  influ- 
ential in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.  By 
recognizing  the  responsibilities  of  the  hour, 
there  will  be  diffused  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth that  intelligence  which  shall  be 
its  own  reproducing  power.  There  will  be 
that  culture  that  will  make  public  sentiment 
so  strong,  so  fruitful,  that  the  inroads  of  il- 
literacy will  be  an  impossibility^  and  igno- 
rance will  be  overthrown. 

Indiana  School  ypumaL 
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THE  prevalent  conception  of  reading 
suitable  for  children  half  a  century  ago 
was  embodied  in  the  New  England  Primer. 
After  wasting  weary  months  in  learning  the 
alphabet,  the  child  was  forced  by  a  painful 
process  along  the  a,  b,  ab  card,  the  b,  a,  "d, 
bad  card,  and  half  a  dozen  others  equally 
bad,  to  calling  the  words:  ''In  Adam's  fall 
we  sinned  all,'*  etc.,  in  set  form,  and  in 
close  imitation  of  the  emphasis  and  accent 
of  the  teacher;  after  which  a  vain  attempt 
to  teach  jthe  mechanical  word-pronouncing 
overshadowed  instruction  in  reading  in 
most  schools  and  families. 

To-day,  the  best  educators  teach  that 
pupils  cannot  read  until  they  have  mentally 
grasped  the  thought.  Then,  if  reading 
aloud,  they  talk  naturally,  as  upon  any  sub- 
ject which  they  fully  understand.  The 
chief  purpose  of  reading  is  to  open  to  the 
child  the  ability  to  get  out  the  thoughts  of 
others  from  the  printed  pages  used  to  ex- 
press them. 

When  the  child  learns  to  unlock  the 
meaning  of  words,  he  can  get  out,  for 
himself,  from  the  printed  pages,  the  results 
of  the  thought  of  the  wisest  and  best  minds. 
Children  who  have  plenty  of  good  reading 
matter  at  home  learn  to  read  well,  because 


there  is  a  normal  relation  between  the 
mental  ability  of  the  child  and  the  reading 
furnished  him. 

To  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  home  reading,  publishers  have  issued 
thousands  of  volumes  designed  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  interest  children.  In  no  de- 
partment of  literature  has  there  been  so 
marked  an  improvement  for  the  past  two 
decades  as  in  the  preparation  of  this  class 
of  books.  The  wise  parent  or  teacher  en- 
courages the  young  people  under  his  charge 
to  read  such  works  as  "Young  Folks' 
Heroes  of  History,"  "True  Stories  from 
History,"  "The  Boys  of  '76,"  "Norse 
Stories,"  "The  Boys  of  '61,"  "Paul  and 
Persis,"  followed  by  "Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  and  Dickens' 
"Child's  History  of  England."  The 
reader  is  not  only  instructed,  charmed  and 
interested,  but  is  becoming  accustomed  to 
an  elegant  style  of  composition,  by  which 
the  child  is  unconsciously  led  to  mould  his 
own  thoughts  and  expressions  in  purer  and 
better  English. 

Again,  such  books  as  "A  Trip  from 
Boston  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun," 
"  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold,"  "Our  Boys  in 
India,"  "Zigzag  Journeys,"  "Young Amer- 
icans in  Japan,"  "  Camps  in  the  Caribbees," 
when  properly  read,  afford  children  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography  of  countries  from  the 
Poles  to  the  Equator,  furnishing  himself  a 
fund  of  information  respecting  different 
countries,  which  renders  the  future  study  of 
technical  geography  a  pleasure,  since  it  calls 
to  mind,  and  fixes  m  the  memory,  facts  con- 
cerning places  with  which  previous  reading 
has  already  made  the  pupil  familiar. 

A  little  later,  "My  Winter  on  the  Nile," 
"A  Summer  in  the  Azores,"  Headley's 
"Empress  Josephine,"  "Brassey's  Life  and 
Labors,"  "Over  the  Ocean,"  and  "Abroad 
Again,"  afford  abundant  material  for  many 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  hour.  "The  Leaf- 
lets," selected  by  Miss  Hodgson,  present  the 
choicest  thoughts  of  many  of  the  best  authors 
of  both  poetry  and  prose,  and  cultivate  a 
healthful  taste  for  reading  and  studying  the 
finest  specimens  of  English  literature.  Stories 
of  healthful,  honest,  strong  lives,  as  "  How 
Marjory  Helped,"  "Faith  Gartney's  Girl- 
hood," "John  Halifax,"  although  works  of 
fiction,  picture  noble  character  so  finely  that 
their  influence  cannot  fail  to  improve  and 
elevate. 

From  the  vast  field  of  literature,  one  may 
select  books  suited  to  the  age,  proficiency, 
and  taste  of  any  reader.  It  remains  for 
tethers  and  parents  to  furnish  such  books 
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for  the  children  under  their  care,  as  shall 
afford  pleasure,  information  and  instruction. 
Careful  attention  to  this  matter,  coupled 
with  judicious  questioning  as  to  what  has 
been  read  each  day,  has  an  effect  upon  the 
mental  and  moral  growth  of  the  child, 
which  cannot  be  estimated  save  by  one  who 
has  watched  the  development  of  youthful 
minds  while  pursuing  a  well-directed  course 
of  systematic  reading.  Good  Times, 


IN  WINTER. 


PHENOMENA  OF  PLANT  LIFE.— NO.  L 


BY   LEO   H.  GRINDON. 

THE  new  year  opens  very  appropriately 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  all  things,  both  in  the  natural 
and  in  the  moral  world,  takes  place  in 
secrecy  and  seeming  darkness.  Yet  New 
Year's  day  is  a  matter  only  of  the  artificial 
division  of  time.  The  phenomena  of  living 
nature  which  mark  the  actual  progress  of 
the  year  are  independent  altogether  of  the 
almanac.  Long  before  we  exchange  our 
kindly  greetings,  and  those  happy  saluta- 
tions and  generous  wishes  of  the  season 
that  signalize  the  advent  of  the  new  year  to 
our  firesides — long  before  this  it  has  been 
New  Year's  day  to  a  thousand  buds  and  flow- 
ers, both  in  field  and  garden.  Delicate 
looms  have  been  set  in  motion  to  weave  that 
sweet  apparel  with  which,  in  due  time,  even 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  might  not  com- 
pare. Deep  in  the  hidden  chambers  of 
many  a  root  and  little  bulb  have  com- 
menced in  quiet  energy  those  wonderful 
preparations  which,  when  summer  bids  wel- 
come, charm  our  eyes  with  lovely  colors, 
and  our  nostrils  with  aromas.  In  a  word, 
though  to  civilized  man  it  is  theyfrj/day  of 
the  year,  to  vegetable  life  it  is  a  period  of 
advanced  infancy.  Rightly  to  esteem  the 
.  flow  of  the  seasons,  we  must  view  them  as 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  new  develop- 
,  ments.  Though  one  class  of  appearances 
may  come  to  a  close,  another  rises  out  of 
it  almost  before  we  miss  the  departing  one ; 
as  oh  a  fair  midsummer's  night,  almost 
before  we  have  Ibst  the  last  trails  of  the  re- 
luctant sunset,  the  calm,  still,  sweet  aurora 
of  the  new  sunrise,  peeping  over  the  moun- 
tain tops,  enters  our  hearts  like  the  smile 
of  a  child. 

In  a  word,  again,  we  never  see  beginnings. 
We  think  we  trace  rivers  to  their  sources, 
but  the  first  trickles  among  the  moss  on  the 
mountain-side  are  collections  of  water-drops 


that  have  their  own  anterior  history.  The 
coy  sources  of  the  Nile  that  have  at  length 
rewarded  enterprise,  far  back  as  they  lie  in 
those  sultry  African  plains,  do  but  represent 
a  stage  in  the  life  of  the  immortal  stream. 
The  forest  that  has  been  venerable  for  ages, 
began  in  acorns  and  tiny  seeds,  whence  de- 
rived even  the  philosopher  can  only  guess. 
The  shells  that  inlay  the  wrinkles  on  the 
sands — these  come  tossed  up,  it  may  be, 
from  some  birthplace  that  human  eye  has 
never  beheld — it  is  always  something  in  a 
measure  accomplished  that  we  obtain  ;  early 
as  we  commence  our  search,  we  always  enter 
late — the  year  has  begun  before  we  thought, 
or  could  be  quick  enough  to  watch.  So  it 
is  with  the  operations  of  Divine  Love. 
Everywhere  we  are  steeped  in  blessings  that 
lie  back  beyond  all  memory  of  beginning, 
or  perception  of  cause.  We  may  learn  to 
appreciate  more  fully, — and  understand 
better, — to  be  more  grateful;  but  for  the 
first  flow  of  them  we  must  ask  of  the 
" morning  stars"  that  "sang  together,"  and 
of  the  "sons  of  God"  that  "shouted  for 
joy."  The  simplest  throb  of  pleasure  that 
swells  the  soul  in  connection  with  the  good 
or  trye,  if  we  will  but  look  at  ourselves  in 
the  light  of  the  recipients  that  we  are,  is  no 
incident  purely  of  the  hour,  but  a  result  of 
something  our  diary  does  not  record ;  far, 
far  away  m  the  heavenly  era  of  earliest  boy- 
hood, was  sown  the  seed  that  brings  forth 
that  pleasant  fruit. 

Take  first,  as  an  illustration  of  this  won> 
derful  winter-life  of  plants,  the  little  bulb  of 
the  common  garden  crocus.  At  this  season, 
if  we  have  not  one  at  hand  to  dig  out  of 
the  ground,  it  is  easy  to  procure  an  exam- 
ple from  any  seed  store.  'Ihe*bulb  itself  is 
round,  flattened  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
covered  with  elegantly-netted  brown  coats. 
Upon  the  summit  are  elevated  several  white 
spires,  plump,  hard  and  pointed,  and  in 
these,  if  we  dissect  carefully,  will  be  found 
all  the  golden  glory  that  would  have  been 
unfolded  in  March  and  April.  The  petals 
are  there,  minute  it  is  true,  but  in  that  re- 
spect not  inferior,  in  their  degree,  to  kings 
and  princes  as  they  lie  in  their  cradles ;  the 
stamens  are  fully  formed,  and  stand  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  blossom,  and  round 
about  are  tiny,  spear-like  leaves.  Every 
cluster  is  wrapped  separately  in  transparent 
clothing,  and  over  the  whole  are  strong  and 
opaque  vestments  that  protect  the  precious 
rudiments  alike  from  cold  and  wet.  By  de- 
grees the  spires  grow  taller ;  presently  they 
burst  at  the  tips,  and  eventually  the  foliage 
and  yellow  vases  peep  above  the  ground. 
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The  bees  are  glad  when  they  arrive,  and 
visit  them  alternately  with  the  palm-bloom 
in  the  hedges,  returning  from  their  happy 
labor  all  besprinkled  with  the  yellow  pollen. 
If  a  few  crocus  bulbs  be  placed  in  a  tea 
saucer,  with  a  little  cotton-wool  as  a  founda- 
tion, and  the  saucer  be  kept  constantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  so  that  the 'wool  shall  be 
permanently  saturated  with  wet,  the  spires 
will  open  just  the  same  as  if  in  the  earth, 
and  make  even  the  gloomiest  of  back  sit- 
ting-rooms cheerful  at  the  dreariest  season 
of  the  year,  opening  their  gay  corollas  one 
after  another.  To  watch  them  grow  day  by 
day  is  alone  a  cheerful  sight.  The  more  we 
can  keep  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  sim- 
ple and  pretty  little  things  of  nature,  bring- 
ing them  into  our  parlors,  nursing  them 
upon  our  mantel-pieces,  making, them  com- 
panions of  our  solitude,  the  more  truly  do 
we  learn  to  love  what  is  grand  and  noble  in 
the  outer  world.  Improving  ideas  are  not 
got  only — nor  perhaps  so  much — from  the 
contemplation,  of  waterfalls,  mighty  moun- 
tains, and  extended  prospects,  as  from  the 
day-by-day  quiet  observation  of  the  won- 
derful ways  of  God  in  the  calling  forth  of  a 
little  flower  from  its  nest,  and  painting  it 
with  miraculous  hues  that  seem  impossible 
to  proceed  from  dull,  cold  soil.  The  glory 
of  God  is  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
peace  out  of  discord,  life  out  of  death;  and 
nowhere  in  nature  do  we  see  it  more  beau- 
tifully expressed  than  in  the  birth  of  the 
silv€y-mantled  flower — a  birth  that  comes 
^ot  through  any  aid  or  encouragement  from 
man,  but  apparently  of  its  own  free  action. 
The  yellow  crocus  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  though  introduced  so  long  ago 
to  Great  Britain  as  to  be  one  of  the  very  old- 
est inhabitants  of  the  garden.  Few  think, 
perhaps,  when  surveying  its  varied  loveli- 
ness, how  many  countries  and  how  many 
years  of  diligence  have  contributed  to  the 
garden ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  country  be- 
neath the  sky  but  has  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution, and  there  is  now  in  England  a 
summary  of  the  floral  treasures  of  the  whole 
world.  The  purple  crocus,  on  the  other 
handj  is  an  ancient  Briton;  counting  itself 
as  part  of  the  grass  of  the  field — not,  in- 
deed, as  a  common  object  of  the  country, 
like  the  primrose  or  the  daffodil,  but  as  one 
of  the  select  few  that  are  confined  to  certain 
spots.  Near  Nottingham,  in  March  and 
April,  the  meadows  are  flooded  with  its  re- 
freshing bloom,  and  the  flowers,  brought 
home  in  handfuls  by  the  city  children,  lie 
scattered  about  the  streets  as  though  Nature 
had  lost  her  way. 


What  the  crocus  during  winter  is  in  the 
ea^th,  the  flower-buds  of  many  trees  are 
upon  the  boughs.  These  very  trees,  which 
to  the  eye  are  least  provided  with  flowery 
charms,  and  which  never  aspire,  even  in  the 
height  of  their  life,  to  be  more  than  what 
neutral  tints  are  to  the  artist — these  very 
trees  are  in  winter  so  rich  in  wonder,  as  to 
take  rank  with  the  most  alluring  forms  of 
nature.  The  comuion  hazel-nut  in  mid- 
winter is  hung  with  innumerable  gray- green 
Clusters ;  the  alder  and  willow  buds  swell  with 
leafy  effort ;  the  latter  in  England  often  burst 
before  Christmas,  and  disclose  their  silky 
contents.  Everywhere  there  is  the  note  of 
preparation,  and  though  the  cold  days  and 
colder  nights  may  chill  their  sap,  the  move- 
ment is  still  upwards;  Spring  is  the  desire, 
Spring  is  the  promised  land ;  and  though  the 
fireside  may  prove  more  inviting  than  the 
woodland,  and  incuriousness  may  leave 
them  all  unobserved,  no  matter;  every  tree 
moves  its  steady  way,  seeking  outlets  at  a 
thousand  points;  and  by-and-by,  when  a 
tempting  afternoon  carries  our  footsteps 
across  the  meadows,  we  look  round  in  con- 
gratulation that  Spring  is  beginning,  whereas 
in  truth  it  is  we  who  are  just  beginning  to 
observe.  Thus  is  winter  in  connection  with 
plant-life,  if  we  will  only  go  forth  and 
learn,  a  time  of  grand  assurance  to  us  that 
nothing  ever  absolutely  ceases.  The  partic- 
ular organs  constructed  for  the  performance 
of  given  functions  may  collapse  and  go  to 
decay,  but  the  life  which  acts  through  them 
never  ceases  for  one  instant.  Sleep  in  the 
animal,  leaflessness  in  the  plant  and  tree, 
indicate  only  that  nature  is  gathering  up  her 
strength  for  new  movements;  that  which 
seems  cessation  is  the  transit  from  a  weaker 
to  a  more  powerful  state.  Winter,  in  fact, 
is  the  necessity  of  all  beginning,  as  summer 
of  all  ripeness  and  perfection. 

I  have  often  been  struck  in  winter  by 
the  peculiar  beauty,  then  revealed,  in  the 
architecture  of  the  oak  as  compared  with 
the  poplar,  of  the  elm  as  compared  with 
the  larch,  and  so  on,  all  through  the  long 
list  of  the  vegetable  patriarchs.  Winter  is 
needed  in  order  that  we  may  have  their  var- 
ious figures  tnily  disclosed,  sincean  summer 
all  is  concealed  by  masses  of  foliage;  and  it 
is  not  the  least  among  the  many  solaces  of 
drear  December,  that  the  manly  dignity  of 
one  kind  of  tree  shall  be  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  feminine  gracefulness  of  an- 
other, and  that  we  shall  be  reminded  by 
these  disclosures  that  truth  abides  not  in 
apparel,  but  in  those  inner  lineaments  of 
things  which  in  the  heyday  of  excitement 
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and  pleasure  we  are  apt  to  forget.  In  sum- 
mer we  overlook;  the  glory  of  the  world 
encircles  us,  and  we  are  content;  in  the 
summer  of  life,  similarly  circled  by  its 
charms,  we  are  as  apt  to  forget  that  all  is 
passing  away;  we  eat  and  drink  and  are 
merry.  Thanks,  then,  be  to  God,  that  sec- 
ular pleasures  fade  as  a  leaf,  that  the  outsides 
of  things  are  stripped  away,  and  that  the 
mournfulness  of  separation  and  bereavement 
come  round  inevitably,  for  these  are  the  pro- 
cesses that  place  us  in  the  presence  of  what 
is  permanent.  As  winter  in  the  natural 
world  is  to  the  accomplished  mind  no  time 
of  gloom,  but  a  period  rather  for  realizing 
new  delights,  though  possibly  tinged  with 
seriousness,  so  winter  ih  the  life  of  the  soul 
need  bring  no  despondency  or  sadness,  since 
it  is  then  that  we  gather  our  best  glimpses 
of  immortal  truth. 

So  in  winter  have  I  often  been  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  the  glorious  ivy  boughs  that, 
mantling  the  aged  trunk,  wreathe  it  with 
perennial  and  shining  verdure.  When  most 
other  things  are  withheld,  the  ivy,  the  holly 
tree  with  its  scarlet  bracelets,  the  mistletoe 
loaded  with  pearls,  maintain  for  us  the  sweet 
influence  of  nature — images  of  indestructibil- 
ity ;  and  triumphing  over  darkness  and  cold, 
are  well  used  to  decorate  our  houses  and 
churches  at  Christmas.  There  is  more  than 
appears  at  first  sight  in  the  use  of  these  plants 
for  Christmas  ornaments.  Antiquaries  refer 
us  to  fancies  of  the  ancients,  that  the  sylvan 
deities  (themselves  purely  fabulous  beings) 
being  frozen  out,  or  at  least  benumbed,  in 
their  native  woods,  were  glad  to  take  shel- 
ter, like  robins,  in  the  vicinity  and  beneath 
the  roofs  of  human  habitations,  and  that 
these  cheerful  sprays  of  evergreens  were  to 
give  them  a  kind  of  welcome,  so  that  they 
might  not  feel  altogether  lost  and  exiled. 
The  truth  lies  probably  in  the  ancient  sym- 
bolic use  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  connection 
with  religious  faith,  on  which  grounds  they 
were  used  in  pious  ceremonies,  and  placed 
beside  the  altars,  as  visible  representatives 
of  those  peculiar  blessings  which  the  deity 
to  whom  they  were  consecrated  was  be- 
lieved willing  to  bestow  where  reverently 
asked.  Our  Lord's  coming  to  the  earth  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  was  representative  of  the 
time  when  man  most  needs  him;  these  rich, 
red  berries  and  lustrous  leaves  of  the  holly, 
triumphing  over  the  asperities  of  frost  and 
snow,  picture  beautifully  his  dominion  over 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  are  life,  as  it 
were,  made  visible. 

Nor  are  evergreens  all  that  greet  the  eye 
in  mid-winter.     There  are  flowers,  too,  few 


it  may  be,  but  choice  and  pure,  sufficient  to 
assure  us  that  Flora  never  forgets  her  prime 
duty;  and  though  she  may  repose  awhile, 
provides  sweetness  for  every  day.  Nothing 
b  fairer  than  the  Christmas  rose,  though  not 
a  rose  in  nature.  The  large  white  petals 
form  elegant  concavities,  with  a  tuft  of  yel- 
low stamens  in  the  centre,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  little  wheat -sheaf,  and  round  about  the 
latter  is  set  a  ring  of  green  honey-cups,  in 
which,  even  now,  scanty  nectar  may  be  dis- 
covered. The  appearance  of  these  Christ- 
mas flowers,  following  as  they  do  many  of 
late  autumn,  illustrates  beautifully  that  al- 
though our  seasons  in  the  North  are  so 
marked,  yet,  as  in  the  tropics,  where  the 
procession  is  continuous,  we  in  England 
have  in  reality  all  four  periods  side  by  side. 
Nature  has  so  ordered  her  economy  that 
spring,  summer,  autunm,  winter,  are  all  rep- 
resented every  week  in  the  year ;  not  neces- 
sarily in  atmospheric  phenomena,  but  in  the 
life-histofy  of  trees  and  plants.  The  little 
cresses  that  dot  the  wheat  fields  with  white 
flowers  in  March  and  April  have  run 
through  their  summer  and  closed  their  au- 
tumn, while  to  the  lilies  it  is  only  spring — 
when  the  lilies  stand  white,  and  tall,  and 
fragrant  in  their  queenly  pride,  the  Michael- 
mas daisy  and  the  farewell-summer  are  only 
bestirring  themselves;  and  these,  in  their 
departure,  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  chrys- 
anthemums. And  so  It  goes  on,  life  ever 
treading  upon  the  steps  of  decay,  all  forces 
and  phenomena  summed  up  in  every  circle 
in  which  we  may  find  ourselves.  There  is 
no  retiring  from  the  presence  of  Life,  any* 
more  than,  by  taking  the  "wings  of  the 
morning,"  that  we  may  dwell  in  the  "utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,"  we  escape  from 
the  Presence  that  ruleth  all. 


Let  the  reverent  teacher  ponder  these 
facts,  and  then  present  them  to  his  pupils 
for  the  moral,  no  less  than  mental,  growth  of 
all  concerned :  **  Our  own  day  has  witnessed 
the  first  exact  measurement  of  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  which  is  twenty-one 
millions  of  millions  of  miles.  A  learned 
calculator  has  shown,  that  in  the  space 
around  our  solar  system  there  is  room  in  one 
dimension,  or  one  straight  line,  for  twelve 
thousand  solar  systems;  in  two  dimensions, 
or  in  one  plane,  there  is  room  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  solar  systems, 
and  in  an  actual  sidereal  space  of  three  di- 
mensions there  is  room  for  one  and  a  half 
million  millions  of  solar  systems  the  size  of 
our  own.  These  are  the  blanks  in  the  scheme ! 
How  fearful  the  thought  of  such  immensity  1" 
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After  considerable  correspondence  and  con- 
sultation, the  time  fixed  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  at  Willi amsport  is  July  loth, 
nth,  and  12th,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday.  The  general  desire  of  the  teachers 
is  to  hold  the  meeting  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
annual  vacation,  and  were  it  not  that  the  4th  of 
July  comes  on  Wednesday ,  the  first  week  would 
probably  have  been  chosen.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  name  the  time  so  far  in  advance,  so  that 
Superintendents  can  arrange  their  work  for  the 
summer  accordingly,  and  that  the  teachers,  in 
fixing  their  plans  for  the  summer  vacation,  may 
be  able  to  take  in  the  Association. 

From  information  already  received  we  are  au- 
thorized to  state  that  the  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  ever  held,  and  that  in  all  probability 
every  county  will  be  represented,  something 
that  has  never  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 

The  programme  is  to  be  a  strong  one,  and 
every  eaucational  interest  will  be  represented. 
Suggestions  to  the  committee  with  reference  to 
subjects  for  reports  an^  discussions,  if  sent  to 
the  chairman  early,  will  receive  due  considera- 
tion. We  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  next 
number  of  The  youmal, 

Henry  Houck,  Ch,  Ex.  Committee. 


THE  borough  of  Du  Bois,  in  Clearfield 
county,  has  declared  for  supervision. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Luther  was  commissioned  on 
February  6th,  as  Borough  Superintendent 
from  January  6,  1883,  to  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  1884,  at  a  salary  of  $900. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  School  Superin- 
tendents, held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Penn- 
sylvania was  represented  by  two  of  her  ablest 
officers,  Superintendents  George  J.  Luckey, 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie. 

The  series  of  papers  on  William  Penn  ends 
with  those  which  appear  in  the. present 
issue.  Begun  in  April,  1882,  they  are  com- 
prised within  the  issues' of  the  year,  'there 
may  be  those  who  think  that  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  space  has  been  occupied  by  these 
sketches.  But  so  little  was  known — even 
among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the 
State — of  him  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much, 
that  it  seenied  proper  for  the  Pennsylva- 
nia School  Journal,  in  Pennsylvania's  Bi- 
centennial year,  to  tell  this  fascinating  story, 


whose  opening  page  shows  the  gallant  youth 
in  armor,  and  whose  closing  chapters  tell  of 
the  broken  old  man  laid  finally  to  rest  in 
Jordans*  quiet  graveyard.  We  have  done 
lyhat  we  could  towards  enlightening  the  ed- 
ucational public  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the 
character  and  life-work  of  the  great  good 
man  whom  we  are  proud  to  revere  as  the 
Founder  of  our  Commonwealth. 


E.  R.  Sill,  Professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  California,  has  an  article  in 
the  February  Atlantic  on  Herbert  Speruer^s 
Theory  of  Education,  The  article  is  a  well- 
timed  and  moderate  criticism  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's somewhat  over-zealous  advocacy  of 
scientific  in  preference  to  classical  training; 
it  contains  sound,  practical,  common  sense, 
and  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  reader. 


Less  than  two  years  ago  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege lay  in  ruins.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  every  way  a  better  build- 
ing than  that  destroyed,  a&  well  as  better 
equipped  and  furnished.  What  is  especially 
worthy  of  mention — its  debts  are  all  paid. 
Swarthmore  is  a  noble  institution,  with  a 
grand  future  before  it. 


Yung  Wing,  the  second  officer  in  rank 
of  the  former  Chinese  mission  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  original  promoter  of  the  scheme 
of  educating  Chinese  boys  in  the  United 
States,  is  reported  to  have  been  appointed 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Shanghai. 
He  is  a  Christian  and  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  and  has  an  American  wife. 


Co.  SuPT.  W.  W.  Woodruff  edits,  weekly, 
in  the  Bucks  county  Intelligencer^  a  model 
educational  departnient.  The  following,  to 
his  teachers,  is  from  a  recent  issue:  **We 
wish  to  suggest  to  teachers  that  lasting  im- 
pressions may  be  made  upon  the  minds  of 
their  pupils,  and  much  good  done,  by  having 
them  commit  to  memory  and  copy  a  good 
maxim  or  motto  each  day.  One  might  be 
placed  on  the  board  every  morning  and 
learned  by  all  the  larger  pupils.  There 
might  be  a  review  every  evening  of  the 
sentiments  leajpned  during  the  week,  thus 
making  them  familiar  as  household  words. 
With  the  hope  of  aiding  some  teachers  who 
may  be  disposed  to  adopt  this  suggestion, 
we  will,  for  a  brief  period,  furnish  five  mot- 
toes or  maxims  each  week,  which  teachers 
can  use,  unless  they  have  others  that  they 
prefer.** 
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Much  of  the  present  efficiency  of  the 
Girard  trust  is  due  to  the  care  and  fidelity 
with  which  it  has  been  administered  by  the 
Board  of  City  Trusts.  This  trust,  be- 
queathed to  Philadelphia  by  the  liberal  tes- 
tator, was  not  so  large  in  the  beginning,  but 
careful  n^anagement  and  the  natural  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  estate  donated  have 
made  it  the  richest  charitable  institution  in 
this  country,  and  perhaps  in  any  country. 
We  learn  from  Superintendent  Kirkpatrick 
that  the  estate  at  present  consists  of  Girard 
College  itself,  with  the  surrounding  grounds 
and  buildings.  These  are  valued  at  ^2,888,- 
974.88.  There  are  besides  houses,  stores, 
wharves  and  farms  in  Philadelphia,  assessed 
at  $3,734,900.  There  is  other  real  estate 
in  various  counties  of  the  State,  principally 
coal  lands,  assessed  at  over  eleven  million 
dollars,  but  whose  real  market  value  is  per- 
haps fully  fifteen  millions.  There  are  now 
supported  and  educated  1,100  orphan  chil- 
dren at  the  expense  of  the  Girard  estate, 
while  432  applications  are  on  file  awaiting 
admittance.  The  income  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  mpre  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
of  which  the  ^expenses  of  the  college  were 
about  half  a  million,  and  the  costs  of  sus- 
taining the  estate  itself  about  as  much  more. 


The  series  of  papers  upon  the  **  Phe- 
nomena of  Plant  Life,"  which  begins  in  the 
'  present  issue,  will  be  continued  through 
several  numbers  of  The  JoumaL  They  are 
by  Leo  H.  Grindon,  a  noted  English  bot- 
anist and  naturalist,  who  sees  deeper  than 
the  surface  of  things,  and  is  such  a  reverent 
student  of  nature  as  we  thoroughly  enjoy. 
Differing  somewhat  in  character  from  those 
of  the  **  Fairyland  of  Science"  series  just 
closed,  they  are  similar  in  spirit,  and  we  be- 
speak for  them  careful  perusal  from  month 
to  month.  The  earnest  reader  finds,  after 
contact  with  such  a  thoughtful  observer, 
that  he  has  made  some  permanent  gain. 
He  will  not  forget  Grindon. 

The  following  thoughts  for  teachers  are 
gathered  from  the  fertile  pages  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter : 

"  All  teaching  is  warming  into  life  x^l^^x  than 
sowing." 

"The  child  is  not  to  be  educated  for  the  pre- 
sent— for  this  is  done  without  our  aid  unceasingly 
and  powerfully — but  for  the  remote  future,  and 
often  in  opposition  to  the  immediate  future." 

*'  Let  the  boy  and  girl  run,  climb,  throw, 
build,  bear  heat  and  cold." 

"In  play  and  for  pleasure,  you  cannot  speak 
too  much  with  children ;  nor  in  punishing  or 
teaching  them,  too  little." 


"  However  easily  blooming  ever>'  man  may 
open  towards  the  sky,  he  is  yet  drawn  down  by 
a  root  into  the  dark,  fast  earth." 

"The  school  house  of  the  young  soul  does  not 
consist  merely  of  lesson -an  d-lecture-rooms,  but 
also  of  the  school  ground,  the  sleeping  room, 
the  eating  room,  the  play-ground,  the  staircase, 
and  of  every  place." 

"Boys  when  approaching  near  to  manhood 
show  the  least  affection,  the  most  love  of  teas- 
ing, the  greatest  destructiveness,  the  most  self- 
ishness and  cold-heartedness ;  just  as  the  cold- 
ness of  the  night  increases  two-fold  shortly  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun." 

In  a  list  of  accented  words  given  in  our 
last  issue — which,  by  the  way,  did  not  pass 
under  the  eye  of  the  Editor — three  or  four 
absurd  mistakes  occur:  The  verb  *' com- 
ment"  should,  of  course,  be  accented  on 
the  first  syllable;  "  context,"  "  exile,"  and 
**  precedent"  are  all  nouns  in  the  sentences 
where  they  occur,  and  have  the  same  accent ; 
while  the  word  **  excuse,"  whether  noun  or 
verb,  is  always  accented  on  the  last  syllable. 
The  list  was  clipped  from  an  exchange,  and 
put  hurriedly  to  press  without  being  carefully 
read.  Will  the  reader,  if  interested  in  the 
matter,  please  turn  to  page  319,  where  these 
words  occur,  and  cross  them  out  or  place 
the  accent  properly  ? 


The  chaplain  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
penitentiary.  Rev.  F.  L.  Thompson,  tells  the 
old  story,  as  follows,  in  his  report  to  the 
Legislature  concerning  the  causes  of  crime  : 
"I  have  read  every  available  thing  on  crime, 
its  causes  and  cure  ;  on  prisons,  their  disci- 
pline, etc.  I  have  talked  freely  with  the  con- 
victs as  to  their  early  lives,  their  home  influ- 
ences, their  early  opportunities,  and  their 
habits,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  two  prime  causes  of  crime — 
the  want  of  proper  home  influence  in  child- 
hood, and  the  lack  of  thorough,  well-disci- 
plined education  in  early  life.  Of  the  first, 
there  are  at  least  five  classes — those  who  never 
knew  a  home ;  those  who  lost  parents,  one 
or  both,  while  young  ;  those  who  had  vicious 
homes ;  those  who  ran  away  from  home  in 
the  formation  period  of  life  ;  and  those  who 
were  over-indulged  in  their  homes.  Of  the 
second  there  are  those  who  never  went  to 
school ;  those  who  went  but  little ;  and  those 
who  played  truant,  or  were  idle  and  refrac- 
tory in  school.  The  lack  of  this  early  in- 
fluence and  training  at  home,  and  of  this 
discipline  and  training  at  school,  has  left 
the  individuals  morally  and  mentally  weak^ 
the  easy  subjects  of  bad  habits,  vicious  appe- 
tites, and  designing  men.  These  drift  into 
the  tide  of  bad  associations,  trashy  and  then 
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vicious  reading,  to  places  of  carnal  amuse- 
ments, to  saloons,  houses  of  ill-fame,  to  the 
society  of  the  vulgar  and  criminal,  to  the 
committing  of  crime — small  at  first,  but  bold 
at  last — and  then  into  the  penitentiary.'* 


WEST  POINT  ACADEMY. 


THE  report  of  results  of  the  January  ex- 
amination at  West  Point,  shows  a  larger 
percentage  of  cadets  found  deficient  from 
Pennsylvania  than  from  any  other  State. 
This  should  not  be  the  fact,  and  would  not, 
were  proper  care  exo"cised  in  making  ap- 
pointments from  our  various  Congressional 
districts. 

The  plan  of  competitive  examination  has 
been  adopted  in  a  number  of  districts,  and 
is  deservedly  growing  in  favor.  If  Super- 
intendents in  all  parts  of  the  State  would 
make  note  of  the  time  when  vacancies  occur 
in  the  representation  at  the  Academy  from 
their  districts,  and  consult  their  Congress- 
men in  regard  to  the  matter  of  competitive 
examination  in  which  physical  as  well  as 
intellectual  fitness  should  be  considered,  they 
would  keep  our  quota  at  West  Point  filled 
with  cadets  of  ability  and  energy. 

The  last  graduating  class  numbered,  if  we 
remember,  some  thirty-seven  cadets  \  the  cost 
of  the  institution  for  that  year  was  upwards  of 
^35o>oooi  so  that  each  graduate  represented 
for  the  year  an  outlay  of  nearly  ten  thous- 
and dollars!  This  sum  would  be  greatly 
reduced  were  cadets  more  carefully  ap- 
pointed, so  that  they  could  pass  through  the 
entire  course  and  thus  double  the  number  of 
graduates,  since  the  organization  for  acade- 
mic and  military  training  is  practically  the 
same  whether  the  number  under  instruction 
be  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred. 

West  Point  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
mathematical  school  in  the  country.  Its 
English  course  is,  however,  defective,  in 
that  the  actual  study  of  literature  is  ignored 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  cadet  is  likely  to 
acquire  at  the  Academy— ;from  acquaintance 
with  their  works — ^any  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  poets  and  prose  writers  who  have  en- 
riched the  thought  of  the  world.  No  col- 
lege in  the  United  States  gives,  or  has  facil- 
ities for  giving,  closer  individual  training; 
and  if  the  rigidly  accurate  work  of  the  sec- 
tion room  were  properly  supplemented  by 
the  higher  culture  of  a  good  course  in  liter- 
ature, and  one  or  two  other  subjects  essential 
to  a  liberal  education — extending  the  course 
to  five  years,  if  necessary — the  average 
gmduate  from  West  Point  would  stand  in 


general  scholarship,  as  he  does  in  physique, 
above  that  of  any  college  in  the  country. 

By  a  good  course  in  literature  no  one  will 
understand  us  to  mean  mere  technical  gram- 
mar or  rhetoric,  as  foubd  in  any  given  text- 
book, but  the  actual  study  of  the  works  of 
the  masters,  under  belles-lettres  scholars 
competent  to  give  proper  instruction. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Professor  Andrews, 
in  charge  of  this  department,  to  make  all 
possible  improvement  in  it.  In  proportion 
as  he  may  succeed  in  doing  this  will  he  re- 
ceive, as  he  will  deserve,  the  thanks  of  future 
graduates  from  the  Academy. 


THE  SEEING  EYE. 


THE  book  of  Nature  is  open  to  all.  It 
abounds  with  lessons  suited  to  every 
recipient  power  of  the  human  soul — ^lessons 
of  love  and  wisdom,  ever  widening  before 
the  vision  of  him  who  **hath  eyes  to  see.*' 
How  many  of  us,  however,  use  it  as  little 
children  do  their  picture-books,  rapidly 
turning  the  pa^es,  and,  when  the  novelty 
of  what  reaches  the  eye  is  gone,  casting  it 
aside  as  too  common  for  further  regard  ! 

The  air  we  breathe,  the  light  which  sur- 
rounds us,  the  sounds  we  hear,  the  myriad 
forms  of  things,  coming  and  going  in  per- 
petual change,  are  all  every-day  matters, 
recognized  for  the  moment  and  nothing 
more,  unless,  forsooth,  some  pressing  ma- 
terial want  or  busine^  makes  necessary  a 
more  careful  and  constant  study.  A  stone- 
mason may  distinguish  between  slate  and 
limestone;  a  carpenter,  between  pine  and 
oak ;  a  ditcher,  between  sand  and  blue  clay ; 
a  farmer,  between  garlic  and  wheat;  but 
even  here  the  difference  is  a  matter  of  mere 
surface  recognition,  depending  more  upon 
that  which  vanishes  than  upon  that  which 
remains.  In  other  words,  the  reason  of  the 
world,  the  laws  which  uphold  and  unify  the 
manifold  and  vanishing  phenomena,  not 
being  grasped  or  even  thought  of,  the  forms 
of  things  only  pass '  before  the  vision  as  so 
many  strange  and  in  fact  unsolved  hiero- 
glyphics. 

The  boy,  or  man  even,  may  stand  and 
gaze  with  wonder  at  a  train  of  cars  rushing 
past  him  with  its  thundrous  roar,  who  never 
for  a  moment  has  realized  how  the  whole 
earth  on  which  he  treads  is  spinning  on  its 
axis,  and  whirling  around  the  sun,  and,  with 
it,  rushing  toward  other  suns,  whither  as  yet 
unknown,  with  a  velocity  which  baffles  con- 
ception even.  He  sees  it  not,  for  his  eye 
sweeps  not  to  the  horizon  of  rising  and  set- 
ting suns.     He  hears  it  not,  for  its  music  is 
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for  other  ears.  How  can  we  arouse  him  to 
a  thought  of  it,  that  he  may  not  go  through 
life  both  blind  and  deaf? 

Again,  the  boy,  or  man  even,  may  visit 
some  great  factory,  Ind  amid  the  incessant 
rattle  of  wheels  and  shuttles,  gaze  astonished 
to  see  the  polished,  and  variegated  fabric 
unwind  itself  from  a  hundred  looms,  figi^ 
matching  figure,  and  color  blending  wih 
color,  as  though  the  machinery  itself  were 
instinct  with  life  and  reason ;  and  yet,  the 
same  boy  or  man  may  never  have  realized 
how  out  of  the  dark  earth,  hour  by  hour, 
the  mosses  and  ferns  and  grasses  and  shrubs 
and  trees  are  woven,  figure  matching  figure, 
and  color  blending  with  color,  in  variety 
infinite  and  in  glory  unutterable.  He  sees 
it  not,  although  he 

Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  cloated  shoon, 
He  hears  it  not,  for  there  is  neither  rattle 
of  wheels  nor  whirring  of  spindles.  He 
heeds  it  not,  save  as  it  may  minister  to  his 
fleshly  needs.  How  can  we  arouse  him  to  a 
thought  of  it?  How  can  we  unsense  his 
sensesj  that  he  may  penetrate  beyond  the 
merely  vanishing  pictures  of  things  ? 

In  the  olden  time,  when  the  eye  was  un- 
aided by  telescope  or  microscope,  and  when 
the  physical  sciences  were  almost  unknown, 
seers  did  live  who  felt  that  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things  there  are  invisible  powers, 
gnomes  within  the  earth  and  fairies  in  mossy 
banks,  nymphs  and  fauns  and  satyrs  in  the 
woods,  Oberon  and  Titan ia  and  their  nim- 
ble troop.  Then  Prospero  had  neither 
buried  his  broken  staff,  nor  drowned  his 
book.  But  now  the  imagination  is  out- 
rivalled  by  the  very  facts  themselves.  No 
flower  or  flower-feeding  bee  fails  to  reveal  a 
mystery  awakening  wonder  and  inspiring 
investigation.  No  beam  of  light  or  drop 
of  water  fails  to  challenge  our,  thought,  and 
yield  us  its  thousand  lessons.  Step  by  step, 
whichever  side  we  take,  we  are  led  into 
realms  unknown,  whose  outlines  of  glory 
we  only  see  as  from  afar,  glowing  through 
clouds. 

How  shall  we  arouse  our  youth  to  the 
thought  of  this  ?  How  give  them  the  first 
moving  impulse,  the  first  wondering  glance, 
the  first  thrill  of  investigating  love  ?  I  speak 
not  now  of  technical  science  itself,  but  of 
the  capacity  for  inquiry,  that  unsensing  of 
the  senses,  which  shall  fill  both  eye  and  ear 
with  the  attention  of  intelligence,  which 
shall  cast  ofl"  the  wearying  burden  of  mere 
pictures,  and  bring  in  upon  the  soul  the 
awakening  consciousness  that  the  universe 
.  is  filled  with  a  wisdom  and  love  which  are 
divine. 


EDUCATE  OR  PERISH." 


PERIL  OF   THE   REPUBLIC   IN   THE  ILLITERACY 

OF   MILLIONS DUTY   OF  THE   GENERAL 

GOVERNMENT. 


THE  very  grave  question  which  is  pre- 
sented below  by  Gen'l  S.  C.  Armstrcjig, 
President  of  the  Hampton  (Va. )  School  for 
Colored  and  Indian  Children,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
is  of  the  utmost  national  importance. 
Thoughtful  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  giving  earnest  attention  to  the  subject  of 
illiteracy,  as  it  looms  up  so  formidably  on 
the  census  tables  of  the  South.  The  near 
future  may  well  be  anticipated  with  dread, 
unless  measures  be  promptly  taken  by  our 
National  Legislature  to  grapple  with  this 
threatening  danger.  There  are  probably 
in  the  South  to-day  more  than  two  million 
voters  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  most 
of  whom  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
And  this  immense  mass  of  ignorance,  black 
and  white  alike,  is  rapidly  increasing  its 
dread  proportions. 

The  generous  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Slater, 
with  other  bequests,  places  some  twelve 
million  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  South 
for  educational  purposes.  This  must  be 
supplemented  by  appropriations  from  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  Blair  bill,  ap- 
propriating $10,000,000  for  five'years  to  ed- 
ucate the  illiterate  throughout  the  country, 
should  take  precedence  even  of  the  tariff 
legislation  to  which  Congress  is  properly 
devoting  much  attention.  Says  Gen.  Arm- 
strong : 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  an  artifte  appeared  entitled 
"  The  African  in  the  United  States,"  which,  if 
its  facts  and  deductions  are  accurate,  gives  food 
for  thought  to  the  white  population  of  our 
Southern  States,  and,  indeed,  should  sound  the 
note  of  alarm  through  our  entire  country.  Pro- 
fessor Gilliam,  the  writer  of  the  article,  shows 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  blacks  in 
the  Southern  States  will,  in  the  year  1900,  num- 
ber 12,000,000,  and  if  the  rate  of  progression  is 
not  interfered  with,  will,  in  the  year  1980,  have 
increased  to  192,000,000,  as  against  a  white  pop- 
ulation (at  the  same  date)  of  336,000,000. 

These  fig^ures  I  admit,  and  admit  as  a  terrible 
shadow  looming  up  ia  our  national  future.  Pro- 
fessor Gilliam's  deduction  that  there  is  no  relief 
for  us  except  in  the  colonization  of  the  colored 
race,  I  deny.  It  is  certainly  impracticable,  and 
if  the  conditions  are  candidly  studied,  will  be 
seen,  I  believe,  to  be  unnecessary.  What  are 
to-day  the  conditions  upon  which  depend  the 
future  of  the  colored,  and,  therefore,  of  tlie 
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white  race,  in  our  Southern  States  ?  The  400,- 
000  negroes  who  were  brought  over  as  slaves 
number  already  6,500,000,  and  are  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while 
the  natural  increase  of  the  whites  for  the  sStme 
time  is  but  20  per  cent,  and  the  increase  by  im- 
migration 9  per  cent.  Up  to  the  day  of  their 
emancipation,  the  slaves  nad  been  denied  the 
education  of  books  and  school-houses,  but  had 
received  a  more  effective  tuition  from  contact 
and  association  with  a  superior  race.  Slavery, 
in  spite  of  its  evils,  was  a  power  working  in  the 
line  of  development.  It  was  in  effect  a  frater- 
nal system  for  a  race  of  grown-up  children,  and 
with  all  its  tyranny  and  wrong  was  in  the  main 
more  kindly  than  the  North  has  supposed.  I 
base  this  assertion  on  the  fact  that  the  blacks 
were,  during  the  war,  almost  without  exception 
loyal  to  their  masters  absent  in  the  confederate 
army,  and,  upon  our  experience  in  the  Hamp- 
ton-school,  where  we  have  the  written  biogra- 
phies of  over  1000  students,  not  six  per  cent,  of 
whom  make  complaint  of  harsh  treatment  in  the 
past.  The  terrible  stories  of  a  few  show  that 
they  have  good  memories. 

Emancipation  Day,  1863,  found  our  four  mil- 
lions of  olacks  a  comparatively  intelligent, 
English-speaking  race,  better  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  than  were  the  men  who  owned 
them.  As  events  have  shown,  they  were  sur- 
prisingly self-reliant  and  quick  to  understand 
the  change  in  their  condition.  Their  adapta- 
bility has  proven  so  great  that  the  result  is  only 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  hardly 
thrown  a  pauper  upon  the  country.  From  all 
their  infirmity  and  disease  and  destitution  there 
comes  up  to-day  but  one  cry,  and  that  not  the 
demand  of  an  impoverished  or  pauperized  race 
for  the  means  to  satisfy  their  bodily  needs,  but 
the  equally  legitimate  demand  for  education 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  which  the 
nation  has  thus  far  denied  them.  Slavery,  in 
God's  hands,  did  a  work  which  we  do  not  yet 
appreciate,  in  one  sense  a  direct  mission  work, 
which  produced  direcdy  and  indirectly  half  a 
million  of  negro  Christians.  These  lived  up  to 
what  they  knew :  their  morality  was  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  set  them  by  the  "  superior 
race."^  Their  religion  was  the  outcome  of  deep 
emotional  natures,  and  its  demonstrativeness 
"  cushioned,"  so  to  speak,  the  heavy  burdens 
they  were  called  upon  to  bear.  But  the  twenty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  their  freedom  was 
given  them  have  materially  altered  the  point  of 
view.  The  religion  which  sufficed  for  them  is 
fatal  to  their  present  growth;  the  morality 
which  had  a  strong  foundation  in  the  old  days 
of  pressure,  when  God  was  very  near  and  very 
real,  is  to-day  unstable.  There  are  no  longer 
any  disabilities ;  they  can  obey  the  Ten  Com- 
.  mandments  if  they  choose ;  they  have  new  re- 
sponsibilities, and  it  must  be  remembered  there 
is  no  stand-still  in  morals:  it  is  forward  or  back- 
ward. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  now  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  of  blacks  in  the  South 
>vho  are,  beyond  cjuestion,  on  the  "  down 
grade."  In  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
N^rth  Carolina,  and    sections  of  other  states. 


where  the  whites  and  blacks  are  more  equally 
mingled,  and  where  the  latter  have  had  more 
done  for  them,  there  are  many  signs  of  progress: 
children  are  at  school  and  homesteads  have 
multiplied.  But  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, parts  of  South  Carolina— in  fact  all  through 
the  great  belt  of  "black  country" — there  are 
vast  masses  of  negroes  imbruted  by  ignorance, 
lying  in  darkness  almost  as  dense  as  the  African 
heamenism  from  which  they  sprung,  and  hardly 
conscious  of  their  degradation.  The  South  is 
the  home  of  at  least  a  million  of  these  illiterate 
blacks  and  another  million  of  white  illiterates, 
all  voters,  and  as  such  holding  the  balance  of 
political  power  as  against  the  ei|[ht  million  intel- 
ligent voters  in  the  land.  This  means,  then, 
that  the  future  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  cannot  read  or  write.  Their  prob- 
able line  of  action' is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
negro  vote  of  Virginia  went  for  readjustment, 
that  of  Tennessee  for  full  payment,  of  their  re- 
spective State  debts.  In  neither  case  were  the 
negro  voters  able  to  think  out  their  course :  they 
simply  followed  their  leaders.  Men  who  can- 
not read  the  votes  they  cast,  and  who  know 
no  opinions  but  those  of  the  stump,  are  taking 
their  share  in  the  rulin^^  of  the  nation,  and 
measurably  controlling  its  destiny.  The  dan- 
ger is  palpable ;  it  hardly  needs  a  prophetic  eye 
to  forecast  that  the  rapid  numerical  increase  of 
the  colored  race  will,  in  equal  proportion,  mul- 
tiply the  difficulties  which  are  already  alarming 
all  of  us  who  are  brought  face  to  face  with  them. 

It  is  evident  to  us,  too,  that  in  the  direct  line 
of  national  duty  lies  our  only  hope  of  averting 
the  evil  which  presses  close  upon  us.  We  gave, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  ballot  to  the  ex-slave,  and 
with  the  most  short-sighted  injustice  have  ever 
since  practically  denied  him  the  light  by  which 
to  read  either  his  ballot  or  his  Bible.  Private 
charity  has  given  $12,000,000  to  fit  the  negro  for 
civilization,  which  is  literally  but  "  a  drop  in  the 
bucket."  The  South  has  done  its  best,  but  to- 
day is  not  able  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  even  the  increase  of  the  colored  and 
white  population.  The  work  is,  and  must  be 
left  for  the  National  Government ;  and  the  bill 
now  before  Congress,  providing  $10,000,000  a 
year  for  five  years,  to  educate  illiterates,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  Southern  States,  is  the  bulwark 
which  must  protect  us  from  this  terrible  assault 
of  an  ignorant,  irresponsible,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing population. 

Unfortunately,  the  fate  of  this  bill  is  as  yet 
uncertain.  From  one  cause  and  another  its 
immense  importance  is  not  apprecijfted  by  our 
legislators,  and  yet  most  thinking  men,  familiar 
with  existing  conditions  in  the  South,  feel  that 
the  nation's  fate  hanes  in  the  balance. 

Our  fourteen  years  experience  in  the  Hamp- 
ton School  has  convinced  us  of  the  capacity  of 
the  negro  for  improvement.  Both  men  and 
women  of  the  race  have  nobly  responded  to 
their  opportunities,  and  money  cannot  be  better 
spent  than  in  giving  them  the  chance  which 
they  cannot  create  for  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  news- 
paper article  to  attempt  to  meet  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Professor  Gilliam.     I  can  do  no 
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more  than  briefly  state  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations and  those  of  the  teachers  and  trained 
observers  with  whom  I  have  worked.  We  are 
convinced  of  the  possibility  of  lifting  the  negro 
to  Ihe  level  of  his  political  responsibility.  We 
believe,  in  short,  that  if  the  means  are  supplied 
in  time,  this  dangerous  "  increase"  can  be  so 
trained  as  to  become  no  longer  a  threatening 
factor  in  our  national  life,  but  rather  a  sturdy 
element  in  its  healthy  development.  But  it  is 
folly  to  deny  that  the  whole  matter  is  i^r  be- 
yond the  reach  of  individuals.  It  is  of  the 
nation  and  for  the  nation.  Upon  our  legisla- 
tors rests  a  tremendous  weight,  but  what  the 
people  demand  the  legislators  must  perform, 
and  as  yet,  even  from  Professor  Gilliam's  point 
of  view,  the  power  to  avert  their  own  annihila- 
tion rests  with  the  white  people  of  the  country. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  as  to  the  importance 
of  their  speedy  and  wise  action  in  this  direction 
— ^it  is  not  too  late,  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
S.  C.  Armstrong. 
Hampton,  Va„  Feb,  5,  1883,- 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 


IN  the  collection  of  material  for  the  im- 
portant work  on  the  **  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania/*  upon  which  Dr. 
Wickersham  is  now  engaged,  valuable  as- 
sistance can  be  rendered  by  persons  who 
have  in  their  possession,  or  have  access  to, 
old  text-books  or  educational  records  of  the 
era  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Common 
School  System.  Will  any  reader  please 
answer  the  following  inquiries  ? 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  School 
Journal  answer  one  or  all  of  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Who  were  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
the  **  IVcstertt  Calculator,''  the  "  United  States 
Speller,''  and  the  ^'American  Primer,"  text- 
books formerly  used  largely  in  our  schools,  and 
when  and  where  they  were  published? 

2.  When  and  where  were  Byerly's  Spelling 
Book  and  Cough's  Arithmetic  published,  and 
what  is  known  of  the  authors  ? 

3.  Who  were  the  authors  of  the  German 
Primers  or  A  B  C  Boohs  used  in  the  German 
schools  before  the  adoption  of  the  Common 
School  system,  and  where  were  they  pub- 
lished ? 

4.  The  famous  old  teacher,  Ludwig  H5cker, 
at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  county,  published  cer- 
tain school  books  in  German  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Can  any  one  give  information 
concerning  their  titles  or  contents  ? 

Any  one  hiiving  information  concerning  these 
matters  will  greatly  oblige  the  undersigned  by 
forwarding  it  to  him  at  Lancaster ;  or  any  one 
having  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  books 
named,  or  any  text-book  used  in  Pennsylvania 
schools  during  the  last  century,  will  do  him  a 
g^eat  favor  by  forwarding  it  to  him.  If  the  re- 
quest be  made,  it  ^yill  be  returned. 

J.  P.  Wickersham. 


THE  BAY  STATE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  new  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  His 
•Excellency  Benjamin  F.  Butler — ^as  the 
official  title  has  it — handles  the  common 
school  question  in  his  inaugural  address  in 
a  manner  unusual  in  that  staid  old  Common- 
wealth. He  has  evidently  given  the  subject 
careful  investigation,  and  presents  his  case 
fortified  by  statistics.  But  even  here  he  is 
manifest  in  his  great  character  as  a  sp>ecial 
pleader.  We  give  some  extracts  from  his 
remarks  on  *  *  Education : " 

Massachusetts  has  claimed,  and  justly,  as  large 
a  proportionate  expenditure  of  money  on  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  children  as  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  From  the  long  continuance  of  her  gov- 
ernment, the  substantial  stability  and  compact- 
ness of  her  population,  the  influence  of  this  vast 
expenditure  upon  the  education  of  her  people, 
if  efficiently  and  properly  administered,  should 
appear  a  more  extended,  as  Well  as  higher 
educational  standard  of  her  citizens.  Such  re- 
sult is  especially  necessary  to  her  people*  because 
she  has  by  constitutional  enactment  made  read- 
ing and  writing  a  pre-requiste  to  suffrage.  I  as- 
sume that  all  will  agree  that  the  instruction  to  be 
furnished  by  the  State,  derived  from  the  resources 
and  taxation  of  all,  should  be  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Any  system  of  education  which 
takes  from  such  fund,  belonging  to  all,  for  the 
special  education  of  a  few,  which  is  not  and 
can  not  be  given  to  all,  is  a  misappropriation. 

There  are  two  States  in  the  Union — Iowa  and 
California — which  appropriated  for  1880,  more 
money  per  capita  for  education  than  Massachu- 
setts. It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  1880,  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
expendedfor  education  the  total  sum  of  $5,621,- 
248 ;  and  that  Massachusetts  expended  the  sum  of 
$5,156,731.  The  population  of  Iowa  was  1,624,- 
619;  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  1,783,- 
085 — not  far  from  equal.  In  1880  the  native- 
born  population  of  Iowa  above  ten  years  was 
926,301.  The  native-bom  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts above  ten  years  was  1,005,576.  Or, 
Iowa  had  75  plus  per  cent  of  such  native-born 
population,  wnile  Massachusetts  had  70  plus  per 
cent.,  or  5  per  cent,  less  than  Iowa. 

Now  the  illiteracy  of  Massachusetts,  /'.  e.,  those 
of  ten  years  and  upwards  who  could  not  read, 
was  by  the  same  census  5.3  per  cent.;  and  the 
illiteracy  of  Iowa  by  the  same  census  was  2.4 
per  cent.,  or  2.9  per  cent,  less  than  Massachu- 
setts. This  difference  of  illiteracy  as  against  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  comparison  between  her  and 
Iowa  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  had  more  foreign  population,  be- 
cause the  excess  of  our  foreign  population  was 
only  '5  per  cent,  over  Iowa,  which  would  only 
reduce  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  in  favor  of  Iowa 
and  against  Massachusetts  2.32  per  cent.  What 
distinguishing  difference  is  there  in  the  systems 
of  education  of  the  two  States  in  their  admin- 
istration? Iowa,  of  the  $5,621,000  expended 
for     educational     purposes,     expendea     only 
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12,901,948  for  salaries,  including  superinten- 
dents; while  Massachusetts,  of  $5,150,000,  ex- 
pended 14,494,225  for  salaries  for  teachers, 
including  expenditure  for  apparatus  and  school- 
books.  Cost  to  Iowa  per  capita  of  her  school 
population,  $8.17;  Massachusetts,  $14.01.  Iowa 
paid  an  average  of  $31.16  per  month  for  male, 
and  $26.28  for  female  teachers.  Massachusetts 
paid  an  average  of  $67.54  per  month  for  male, 
and  $30.59  for  female  teachers.  One  noticeable 
fact  will  appear  from  these  figures :  that  not  only 
is  the  percentage  of -illiteracy  less  in  the  State 
where  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  less,  but  while 
the  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
in  Massachusetts  has  been  steadily  increasing 
for  years,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  has  not 
decreased  with  equal  step.      *        * 

Notwithstanding  all  boasts  of  what  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  was  rightful  of  our  school 
system  and  schools ;  in  spite  of  the  learning  and 
culture  of  Massachusetts  ;  of  our  enormous  out- 
lay— more  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  other 
States,  save  two,  one  of  which,  California,  is  more 
illiterate  than  we  are  in  percentage — Massachu- 
setts has  a  greater  percentage  of  her  citizens  who 
are  illiterate,  i.  e.,  above  the  age  of  ten  years, 
who  cannot  read,  than  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  so 
that  she  is  the  nineteenth  State  in  the  illiteracy 
of  her  population  of  the  thirty-eight.         *        * 

I  believe  that  the  best  teachers  are  wanted  for 
the  lower  grade  school^,  and  that  a  woman  who 
can  teach  successfully  such  schools  does  the 
most  service  to  the  State,  and  ought  to  be  cor- 
respondingly paid  therefor.  Not  till  after  the 
children  of  the  whole  people  are  furnished  with 
opportunities  to  have  the  rudiments  at  least  of 
an  education,  such  as  will  best  fit  them  for  the 
position  they  must  occupy — and  the  statistics 
show  that  91  plus  per  cent,  of  them  have  gone 
from  school  to  their  avocations  in  life  at  the  age 
of  fifteen — should  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion be  given  to  any,  and  when  given,  equally 
to  all,  only  so  far  as  they  can  be  afforded  within 
the  limits  of  proper,  nay,  generous  taxation.  *  * 

Honorable  Senators^  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  What  is  the  practical 
solution  of  the  educational  question  ?  Take  the 
matter  into  your  own  hands.  You  are  practical 
men.  You  know  what  kind  of  an  education  the 
people  need  and  ought  to  have.  Restrict  the 
branches  taught  in  the  primary  schools  by  law^ 
specifically  to  spelling,  reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geography,  history — preferably 
of  the  United  States — and  require  tnat  these 
shall  be  taught  upon  the  same  system,  to  the 
same  grade  of  scholars,  in  every  common  school 
in  the  Commonwealth.  When  the  scholar  can 
show  by  an  examination  that  he  is  well  grounded 
in  the  elementary  English  branches,  then  let 
him  be  admitted  to  a  school  of  higher  grade, 
where  line-drawing  for  industrial  purposes  shall 
be  taught,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages, 
chemistry,  physics,  with  natural  philosophy  in  a 
rudimental  degree  ;  and  there  a  coriimon-school 


education  should  stop.  When  by  this  system  of 
schools  we  have  brought  Massachusetts  from 
her  present  position  to  be  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  her  citizens, 
there  will  be  somebody  here,  dpubtless,  more 
competent  to  advise  what  is  best  to  be  done. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams. — Supt.  Sheely :  Our  schools  are  all  in 
offeration  and,  with  few  exceptions,  doing  good  work. 
There  is  a  decided  improveiDent  in  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  many  being  ambitious  net  to  miss  a  day  dur* 
ing  the  term.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  thus  far 
directors  have  not  been  visiting  th&  schools  as  much 
as  usual,  owing,  as  they  explain,  to  an  unusual  press 
of  farm  work  consequent  upon  the  lateness  of  the 
seasons  last  year. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  An  interesting  local 
institute  was  held  in  the  town  of  Woodbury,  January 
12th  and  13th,  and  was  well  attended  by  the  teachers 
of  that  part  of  the  county.  The  schools,  in  most 
parts  of  the  county,  are  doing  quite  well,  but  in  some 
districts,  in  which  the  salaries  were  too  low  to  retain 
the  teachers  of  last  year,  and  in  which  the  schools 
are  now  in  charge  of  young  and  inexperienced 
teachiers,  there  is  considerable  trouble.  In  many 
.parts  of  the  county,  there  is  a  general  want  felt  by 
the  most  intelligent  people,  for  better  school  accom- 
modations. The  houses  and  furniture  are  wearing 
out  and  becoming  unfit  for  use.  King  district  is  the 
only  one  in  which  there  is  a  district  institute,  and 
Bedford  township  is  the  only  district  in  which  the 
secretary  is  employed  as  district  superintendent. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck  :  New  houses  were  built  in 
Amity,  Earl,  Penn,  and  Washington.  These  are  all 
first-class  buildings  except  the  one  in  Earl,  and  with 
the  same  exception,  are  mted  with  excellent  furniture. 
Maidencreek  renovated  two  buildings  so  entirely  that 
they  might  be  called  new.  They  are  properly  fur- 
nished. Douglass  furnished  one  building  with  patent 
furniture.  Washington,  Ontelaunee,  Centre,  and 
Maxatawney,  furnished  their  schools  with  reading 
charts.  The  local  institute  at  Boyertown  was  at- 
tended by  39  teachers  and  about  500  citizens ;  that 
at  Bernville,  by  44  teachers  and  about  300  citizens. 
At  the  Leesport  meeting  we  enrolled  62  teachers, 
notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather.  About  300 
citizens  attended.  H.  S.  Eckert,  Esq.,  Deputy  Supt. 
Houck,  Dr.  Schaeffer,  and  Prof.  Young,  rendered 
excellent  service.  We  also  held  a  good  meeting  at 
Treichlersville,  January  27th. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Woodruff:  SchocHs  generally  are 
doing  well.  Three  teachers,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
superintendent,  have  resigned.  A  few  others  are 
not,  in  any  reasonable  degree,  successful.  Teachers 
are  scarce,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  fil 
vacancies  whe'n  they  occur. 

Butler. — Supt.  Murtland :  In  many  of  th^  schools 
visited  this  month  the  good  work  done  at  the  county 
institute  is  manifest.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  no 
ability  to  adapt  methods,  and  hence  go  on  in  the  old 
way.  Good  methods  will  secure  good  results  only 
so  far  as  teachers  have  the  ability  to  apply  them. 
Diphtheria  has  materially  lessened  the  attendance  in 
the  school  of  Butler  borough.  Two  families  have 
each  lost  four  children. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Strayer :  Millville  will  have  a 
substantial  brick  building  ready  for  next  term.  Rich- 
land and  Barr  have  each  repaired  one  house  during 
the  present  term,  and  the  former  will  build  a  new 
o.ne  in  the  Spring.    We  have  evidence  of  progress  in 
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building  school -houses ;  all  the  new  ones  are  fur- 
nished with  fatent  desks,  and  a  number  of  others 
will  be  similarly  supplied  next  year.  Our  country 
districts  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  too  can  afford 
to  have  good  houses  and  good  furniture.  We  have 
many  teachers  who  are  doing  good  work  in  the 
school-room,  and  believe  that  substantial  progress 
will  be  made  during  the  year. 

Centre.— Supt.  Wolf:  Our  institute  resulted  in 
waking  up  many  of  our  people  to  a  more  active  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  school^ ;  and  many  of 
the  teachers  are  introducing  belter  methods  and 
showing  a  more  earnest  spirit  in  their  work. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown  :  Local  institutes 
have  been  held  at  Lumber  and  Wallaceton  during 
the  month  with  good  results.  The  school  board  of 
Penn  township  have  purchased  new  furniture  for  all 
their  school -houses.  Messrs.  B.  C.  Youngman  and 
Matt.  Savage  will  conduct  a  summer  normal  school 
at  Clearfield ;  ex-County  Supt.  J.  A.  Gregory,  one  at 
New  Washington ;  Prof.  J.  M.  Foster,  one  at  Osce- 
ola; W.  S.  Luther,  one  at  Du  Bois ;  and  E.  G.  Hays, 
one  at  Kylertown. 

Clinton".— t-Supt.  Magee:  I  have  visited  nearly 
all  the  schools  in  the  county.  The  work  done  by 
our  teachers,  as  a  class,  is  very  satisfactory.  Some 
of  the  schools  are  overcrowded.  Progress  is  being 
made  in  all  respects.  Old  dilapidated  school-houses 
are  fast  being  replaced  by  good, substantial  and  com-- 
fortable  buildings.  The  county  institute  was  a  de- 
cided success.  Many  of  the  teachers  said  it  was  the 
best  ever  'held  in  the  county.  Our  nnain  instructors 
were  Doctors  Higbee  and  French,  and  Prof.  Little. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Chamberlain  :  District  Insti- 
tutes and  Teachers'  Associations  are  held  regularly 
in  most  of  the  districts,  and  nearly  all  the  teachers 
of  the  county  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits. 
The  patrons  of  the  "Ellis  School"  in  Mead  town- 
ship have  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Last 
year,  after  the  completion  of  their  new  brick  school- 
house,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  people  of  the 
district  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  grading  the 
lot,  each  family  at  the  same  tmie  bringing  a  tree  of 
their  own  selection,  and  planting  it  upon  the  school 
grounds.  Thus  the  little  grove  of  young  trees — 
maple,  hickory,  elm,  etc. — binds  the  school  interests 
of  the  people  of  that  neighborhood  in  one  common 
bond,  since  each  has  a  special  share  to  look  upon  as 
his  own. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal :  Local  institutes  were 
held  during  the  month  at  Millersburg,  Hummels- 
town,  and  Berrysbui^.  The  attendance  was  good. 
Educational  meetings  were  held  in  Washington, 
Mifflin,  Conewago,  and  Uniontown  districts.  A 
healthy  educational  interest  ^^'as  manifested  in  all  of 
these  meetings. 

Delaware. — Supt.  Stewart:  We  are  compelled 
to  chronicle  the  death  of  Nellie  SchoefieJd,  one  of  our 
teachers.  She  had  devoted  about  nine  years  of  her 
life  andT  her  best  energies  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  was  called  to  her  reward  in  the  midst  of  her 
labors. 

Elk. — Supt.  Dixon :  Industrial  drawing  is  being 
successfully  taught  in  the  schools  of  Benzinger.  The 
central  graded  school  of  the  same  district  has  lately 
been  supplied  by  the  school  board  with  a  set  of 
Applcton's  Encyclopedia  and  other  books.  New 
jmtent  furniture  is  being  placed  in  the  school -houses 
of  Spring  Creek. 

Erie. — Supt,  Twining:  A  circulating  institute 
was  held  at  Middleboro,  during  this  month,  which 
was  attended  by  about  eighty.     The  exercises  were 


highly  instructive  and  very  entertaining.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  primary  work,  morals  and 
(nanners,  which  made  a  good  impression  on  tiie 
teachers  and  others  in  attendance. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Kelly:  The  school  attend- 
ance this  winter  has  been  exceedingly  good.  Most 
of  our  schools  move  along  with  the  regjularity  of 
clock  work.  A  few  cases  of  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  and  two  or  three  failures  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  have  been  reported. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  Two  very  successful 
joint  local  institutes  were  held — one  at  Slatington,  by 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  Carbon,  I^ehigh,  and 
Northampton  counties — the  other,  at  Siegfried's 
Bridge,  Northampton  county,  by  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton.  Eighty 
teachers  attended  the  former,  and  sixty  the  latter. 
Both  were  well  attended  by  friends  of  education  in 
general.  The  exercises  were  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. This  closed  a  series  of  seven  local  institutes 
for  our  county.  All  the  schools,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  in  successful  operation.  They  are  well 
attended.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  all  the 
schools  examined  toward  the  close  of  the  present 
term. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Riddell:  During  the  month 
eight  local  institutes  were  held  in  as  many  different 
districts.  At  these  meetings  competitive  contests  are 
usually  held  in  reading,  spelling,  rapid  addition,  pro- 
nunciation, penmanship,  and  map-drawing.  Much 
interest  was  manifested.  During  the  day  sessions 
teachers  conducted  class  drills  in  the  various  branches 
of  study,  while  the  evening  sessions  were  devoted  to 
reading  of  papers,  essays,  etc.,  and  to  discussing 
school  questions.  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  *'  Exchange "  was  hel^  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
the  month.  The  meeting  was  very  well  attended, 
over  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  bdng 
present. 

McKean. — Supt.  Campbell :  The  third  meeting  of 
our  county  association  was  held  during  this  month. 
The  attendance  was  smaller  than  usual,  but  the  in- 
terest was  good  and  bespeaks  for  our  leading  teachers 
a  determination  to  make  the  association  a  success. 
The  directors  of  Bradford  township  have  organized 
a  District  Institute.  Wetmore  district  has  the  only 
brick  school-house  in  the  county,  and  Norwich  the 
only  house  ventilated  on  scientific  principles. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  McClenahen:  Four  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  month — in  Deny,  Lewis- 
town,  McVeytown,  and  Milroy.  These  meetings 
were  well  attended.  The  work  was  practical,  and  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  was  manifest.  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  but  seven,  and  am  glad 
to  note  progress  in  most  of  them. 

Montour. — Supt.  Derr:  Our  County  Institute, 
held  the  first  week  in  January,  was  a  success  in  all 
respects.  All  the  teachers  except  five  were  present, 
and  gave  interested  attention  throughout  the  sessions. 
The  general  attendance  was  limited  only  ^  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  halls  in  which  the  meetings  were  held — 
many  going  away  unable  to  get  seats.  The  instruc- 
tion given  was  pleasant,  practical  and  profitable.  I 
have  visited  all  the  schools  once,  many  twice,  and 
find  very  general  satisfaction. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Wolverton:  My  Jan- 
uary visitation  was  not  encouraging.  The  cause  was 
the  fact  of  poor  attendance,  resulting  from  sickness, 
chiefly  measles.  Very  generally  I  found  the  teachers 
working  diligently  and  effectively.  In  many  cases  I 
saw  the  methods  presented  at  .the  County  Institute 
put  into  successful  operation.    The  Institute  was  the 
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best  ever  held  in  the  county.  I  notice  the  influence 
of  it  upon  both  teachers  and  directors  in  all  parts  of 
the  county.  Several  local  institutes  are  contem- 
plated. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger :  Our  system  of  monthly 
reports  from  the  teachers,  in  the  form  of  reviews  or 
examinations,  is  certainly  causing  a  discussion  and 
consideration  of  school  questions,  and  is  thus  mater- 
ially aiding  to  bring  about  the  agitation  necessary  to 
arouse  public  sentiment.  Permanent  good  must  fol- 
low from  such  agitation.  Three*  district  institutes 
have  been  held,  viz :  Blain,  Ickesbui^  and  Newport. 
The  people's  interest  in  the  schools  is  manifest  from 
the  large  attendance.  The  clergymen  have  greatly 
aided  us  at  these  meetings.  Our  schools  are  pro- 
gressing, but  many,  of  the  teachers  complain  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  pupils'  attendance. 

Potter. — Supt.,  Buckbee:  Dunng  the  past  two 
months  we  have  held  six  local  institutes,  and  one 
meeting  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association.  Con- 
sidering the  means  of  travel  in  this  county,  these 
meetings  were  well  attended.  They  mean  much 
more  than  merely  a  district  institute,  as  the  teachers 
of  several  districts  attend,  some  of  them  coming 
twenty  miles  or  more.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  mani- 
fested is  very  gratifying.  The  day  sessions  are  de- 
voted to  considering  what  education  really  is,  the 
part  teachers  take  in  it,  and  the  best  methods  of  doing 
their  p>art.  In  the  evenings  we  discuss  some  practical 
school  question,  in  which  we  desire  to  interest  the 
people,  such  as  "the  continuous  term,"  "boarding 
around,"  "grading  the  wages,"  e^c.  In  these  dis- 
cussions, directors  and  citizens  take  an  active  part.  ' 

Snyder. — Supt.  Moyer:  I  have  just  completed 
my  first  round  of  visitation  to.  tKe  schools,  and  find 
them  improved  in  variops  ways,  particularly  by  the 
furnishing  of  needed  facilities.  Of  the  113  teachers 
twenty- four  are  teaching  their  first  term.  With  but 
few  exceptions  the  schools  are  doing  well.  Teachers 
D.  S.  Thursby  and  W.  A.  Kalriter  will  have  tought 
a  quarter  of  a  century  each  at  the  end  of  the  present 
term. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Weller :  In  visiting  the  schools 
of  Elk  Lick  I  was  accompanied  by  District  Supt. 
Compton.  I  found  the  ^hools  under  his  supervision 
in  excellent  condition.  A  new  school  has  been  formed 
in  this  district, — a  first-class  house  built,  and  supplied 
with  patent  furniture.  -  l!)istrict  institutes  are  held  in 
eight  townships  this  winter,  and  their  work  is  telling 
in  the  schools  of  these  districts.  In  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts the  time  is  not  allowed  for  holding  such  insti- 
tutes, and  the  teachers  deserve  special  praise  for  the 
zeal  they  are  manifesting  in  preparation  for  their  work. 

Sullivan. — Supt.  Little:  Our  County  Institute 
was  held  during  the  second  week  in  January.  The 
teachers  in  attendance  declared,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
that  it  was  the  best  yet  held  in  the  county.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  hold  local  institutes 
in  different  parts  of  the  county. . 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James*:  Better  instruction 
'  is  being  given  in  the  study  of  language  than  ever  be- 
fore, especially  in  pronunciation  and  diacritical  mark- 
ing. Fifteen  local  institutes  have  already  been  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  These  have  been 
largely  attended  by  teachers,  directors,  and  people. 
In  a  majority  of  -our  schools  the  regular  branches  are 
being  taught  with  a  good  degree  of  efficiency.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  teachers  in 
our  county,  quite  a  number  of  young  teachers  have 
been  employed  who  lack  that  maturity  of  judgment 
necessary  to  teach  and« effectively  control  a  school. 
In  a  number  of  districts  directors  and  patrons  have 


supplemented  the  public  funds  in  order  to  retain  suc- 
cessful teachers.  In  two  districts  the  "boarding 
around  "  system  has  this  year  been  changed  to  that 
of  a  permanent  boarding  place. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Cass:  The  interest  manifested  in 
the  local  institutes  is  very  encouraging.  We  have 
held  four  of  these  during  the  month,  and  in  each  case 
the  place  of  meeting  was  filled  with  an  interested 
audience  of  patrons,  directors,  and  teachers.  Many 
bad  customs  of  the  past  we  hope  to  overcome  by  the 
discussions  and  interest  awakened  by  these  conven- 
tions. Could  we  succeed  in  doing  away  with  the 
erroneous  idea  of  dividing  the  school  year  into  two 
or  three  terms,  and  that  of  **  boarding  around,"  a 
great  good  would  be  accomplished. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson:  I  have  visited  all  the 
schools  in  the  county,  and  find  them  in  fair  condition. 
We  have  had  one  fulure.  The  directors  of  Lewis, 
Limestone  and  W.  Buffalo  townships  have  placed 
Primary  Reading  Charts  in  their  schools.  A  new 
brick  building  has  been  erected  in  W.  Buffalo,  and 
furnished  with  first-class  desks,  blackboard,  globe,  etc. 
District  institutes  have  been  organized  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  I  have  been  present  at  some  of 
these  meetings,  and  find  that  public  sentiment  is 
growing  in  favor  of  our  public  school  system. 

Wyoming. — Supt.  Prevost:  There  have  been 
seven  local  institutes  held  in  the  county  during  the 
pa.st  month.  The  teachers  are  taking  the  matter  up 
and  manifesting  great  interest  in  all  the  districts  ex- 
cept one,  where  the  chairman,  who  was  duly  elected, 
has  neglected  to  act,  and  no  meeting  has  been  oalled. 

Lancaster  City. — Supt.  Buehrle :  Our  teachers 
are  making  good  use  of  their  library.  A  iair  given 
by  the  pupils  of  one  of  our  secondary  schools  netted 
over  ^200 ;  as  a  consequence,  a  fine  new  organ  now 
graces  their  school-room. 

NoRRiSTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals :  My  time  during 
the  month  was  employed  in  examining  the  pupils  of 
the  different  schools.  Those  found  prepared  were 
promoted  to  higher  grades.  We  hold  two  examina- 
tions'annually,  one  in  January  and  one  in  June. 

Phcenixville. — Supt.  Leister:  I  have  nearly 
finished  my  semi-annual  examinations.  Our  teachers 
work  faithfully,  and  the  favorable  results  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  averages  of  the  pupils.  Dolan's  "  Drill 
Tables  "  have  been  introduced  in  our  primaries,  with 
the  view  of  securing  better  results  in  arithmetical 
operations. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  Tninseau  :  On  the  2d  of 
January,  three  schools  were  organized  in  the  Emery 
Building  erected  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  last 
year.  The  building  is  a  plain  brick  structure,  con- 
taining four  rooms,  and  will  comfortably  seat  200 
'  pupils.  It  is  furnished  throughout  with  the  best 
modem  furniture.  On  the  first  floor,  the  desks  are 
double;  on  the  second,  single.  The  rooms  have 
been  supplied  with  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.  The 
board  also  organized  two  new  schools  in  addition  to 
what  we  formerly  had.  The  prevalence  of  measles 
interfered  very  much  with  our  schools  in  December 
and  the  early  part  of  January. 

York  Borough. — Supt.  Shelley :  The  constant 
and  growing  interest  of  teachers  in  regular  institutes, 
normal  class  and  grade  meetings,  is  the  true  index  of 
the  progress  of  our  schools.  The  grade  meetings 
are  held  monthly  in  my  office.  The  results  of  dis 
cussion  always  give  to  teachers  a  new  inspiration 
for  their  work.  Miss  Rose,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now 
giving  a  course  of  lessons  in  Elocution  to  our  teach- 
ers, and  one  drill  in  each  school.  She  is  rendering 
substantial  aid  in  the  better  teaching  of  reading. 
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H.  L.  Hastings. 
EuHu  S.  RicB,  x866. 
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1.  Shall  we  meet 

2.  Shall  we  meet 

3.  Shall  we  meet 

4.  Shall  we  meet 


be-yond  the  riv  -  er,    Where  the      sur  -  ges  cease  to 

in  that  blest  har-bor,  When  our  storm  -  y  voyage  is 

in   yon  -  der  d  -  ty,    Where  the  tow'rs     of    crys  -  tal 

with  Christ,  our  Sav-iour,  When  He  comes    to  claim  His 
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shine  ? 
own? 
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Where,  in  all 

Shall    we  meet 

Where   the  walls 

Shall    we  know 


the  bright  for  -   ev  -  er,  Sor  -  row  ne'er 

and    cast    the  an  -  chor  By       the  fair 

are     all      of  jas  -  per,  Built     by  work  - 

His  bless  •  ed  fa  -  vor,  And      sit  down 


shall  press  the     soul? 

ce  -  les  -  tial     shore  ? 
man -ship  di    -   vine? 

up  -  on    His    throne? 
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Cho, — Shall    we      meet,   shall    we 
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meet.  Shall    we      meet     be  -  yond 


the        riv  -  er? 
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Shall    we    meet       be  -  yond    the      riv  -  er.  Where    the     sur  -  ges  cease    to      roll  ? 
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WHILE  THE  MORNING  BELLS  ARE  RINGING 


'SiCIUAM  HyMK." 


1.  Wliile     the    mom  -  ing    bells      are    ring  -  ing, 

2.  When     the    night     was   fold  -    ed    o'er     us, 

3.  Thanks  to     Thee,    O     heaven  -  ly     Fath  -  er, 


We       to  Thee      our    songs  would  raise, 

Ileav  -  y  dark  -    ness   shut        us      in; 

For   Thine  all   -    pro  -  tect  -    ing  arm ; 


3.   1  hanks  to      Ihec,    (J     neaven  -  ly     rath-er,  I*  or    i  nine  all   -    pro- 


% 


1© — 


Lift -ing  to  Thee  note;  of  praise. 
Thou  our  night-  ly  guard'  hast  been. 
Free  from  e    -     vil,     .safe  from     harm. 


Thanking  Thee 
But  we  slept 
Thro*    the   day. 


for    Thy      pro  -  tec  -  tion, 
in     peace -ful     qui  •    et, 
we    pray    tliee,  keep    us 


May  the  grace  of  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
And  the  Father's  boundless  love, 

With  the  Holy  Spirit's  favor. 
Rest  upon  us  from  above ! 


DOXOLOGY. 


Thus  may'wc  abide  in  union 
With  each  other  and  the  Lord, 

And  possess,  in  sweet  communion, 
Joys  that  earth  can  ne'er  afford. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  mmi.  mmm  for  parents,  most  PRAerieAL  for  busikess. 


By  EDTT^AHD  BROOZS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 
127  TWO  COMPUETTE  AZTZ)  DZSTZ27CT  SEI2ISS. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  •*  fuller  course "  comprising  a  Primary^  EUvuniary^  Mental  and  Wriiten 
Arithmetic.     l*rice,  per  set,  postpaid,  %\,y>. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"* comprising  a  Part  I,  and  Complete  Arithmetic.  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in- two  ]xirts,  as  Parts  2  and  j.     Price,  per  set,.]K>stpaid,  85  cents. 

Ifp  WiTM  rms  TiMss  ijr  ^&£,  ^siMTictte^^as* 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  ]irooks*s  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
Ne7v  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-lmoks  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  ccmwion 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  IVomissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associatior/s,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressive 
feathers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks'H  Elemeutary  Algebra  and  Kojr.     Price  of  each,  ji.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elvmeiitary  GiH)iiietry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  Ji.io. 

Dr.  BnK>k.s^8  Higher  Arltlinietie  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  aLso  published  Hie  PUiloHopliy  of  Arithuietify  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Karly  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  StndCnts  and  Teachers. 
Price,  ^2.25. 

-wicA  mB-WT  BOOK  ON  PHTSICS.*^ 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  lHK)k,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  thcorie« 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  llie  easy  study  of  the  su])ject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  w  iih  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  giv^n  with  freshness  and  clearness, 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  cndorscmenl.nnd  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  llarrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Duyleslown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lausford,  Vincland  City,  etc.,  Cumlierland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts. ;   Intermediate,  18  cts. ;  Manual  for  Primary  Piooks,  51.20. 

->  Normal  Educational  Publications.^ 

Fenemlth't   Fngllsli  Orammani,  WMtliike*ii  Common   Sehool    Litpriitare,  WeNtlakc*ii  Hour  to  Write  Letteni,  Moyd't 

Llteratnrv  for  Little  KoIkR,  Lyte'N  KchooNKoom  Sonim,  liiNtttute  Sonffx  and  Inntltnlc  (JU>e  Dook, 

8hepn«rd*s  Text  Books  on  the  I'onKtitiition.  Petrnton^R  Familiar  Srlrnre.  PHton^s 

Celebrated  Oatline  M»|m,  etc    l.yte^K  Pmeliciil  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Pflblishers,  530  HARKET  ST.,  PfllLADELPhiA. 


AWARDED  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  AT  PEHH'A  STATE  FAIR  AND  PIHSBURG  EXPOSITION,  1882. 

The  "PARAGON"  School  Desk. 

PA  TENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  1881. 
—  .  »■  — 

''PHE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
X  the  **  Paragon"  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  ]»ublic  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  more  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  Its  Double -Toxig;ued,  Grrooved,  and  Grlue  Joints  on 
wood  work,  with  the  Ezpaxidixig^  Iron-'Wedg;e  Dovetail  fastening,  Perfect 
IToiseless  Songe,  which  will  so  continue,  steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  SCientiiic  construction^  and  the  Automatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  Fall  and  Olat- 
ter,  annoying  teachers  ai\d  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
JB^*  Desks  with  Solid  BaCJUl  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March.  1882). 


''NEW   PARAGON." 


IMXRODIJCXIOPIS  191  PH1^1^8iri«VA9IIA.^The  following  named  are  among  the  numerous  intro- 
ductions of  The  Paragon  Desk  In  PennsylTania  during  the  rear  1881-1882 :  PHILADELPHIA,  BRADFOKIV  ERIK, 
Phoenlxrille,  Bristol,  Kane,  Hansfleld,  Ha^keatown.  UughesTllle,  Marietta.  Union  City,  Greensbnra,  Mount  Pleasant, 
R.  Stroadsborg ,  TttosTlUe,  Wellsboro,  liellertowB,  liewry,  BlairsTllle,  Skeflleld.  Upper  Movnt  Bethel,  Washington,  8t. 
ClalrsTlUc,  Tonanda,  Glrard,  Shepherdstown,  New  Ringgold,  South  Oil  dtr,  MorrlfeTllle,  Bath.  Sharon,  Sweet  Talley, 
Custer  Cl^,  Falls  City,  South  White  Hall,  Oriental,  Ashley.  KMskdale,  Honesdale,  Enders,  Oak  Hill,  Rockland,  Tonnn- 
Tllle,  Walker,  McKean,  Raueh  Gap,  Coplay,  Bceeh  Creek,  Harrisburg ;   also  Garfield  Memorial  School,  Chicago,  lUlnola. 

If  netted  in  time,  we  will  attend  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education  when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bomghi. 
We  also  furnish  at  Lowest  Market  Rates  All  School  Supplies ,  such  as  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  etc.,  etc* 
For  detailed  description  and  prices,  see  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 

ff^For  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOEN  M.  SAUDEB,  Cor.  State  aad  Third  Sts,  Eanisbnrg,  Fa., 

Hod.  H.  S.  AflHWUlY,  Groensborir.  Pa. ;  or    BUFFALO  HA.RDTFABE  CO.,  BaflTalo.  N.  r. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 

NEW 

J!puGATiojJAJ.  Pupj^iGATiojis. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Revised  edition  of  1 88 1.  By  Albert 
Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     i2mo,  hdf  leather,  j^i.40. 

A  Geographical  Reader.     A  Collection 

of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  English  I  iterature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.    By  James  Johannot.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

An   Historical    Reader  for  the   Use   of 

Classes  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore, 
Md.     1 2mo,  cloth,  ^1.25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers.  Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff.  Price,  Complete,  with  Patent  Support- 
er, 1 10. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geographies.  Based 

on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  gi\'ing  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Practical  Features. 


Appleton's     Elementary 

Small,  4to,  65  cents. 


Appleton's  Higher  Geography. 
4to,  I1.50. 


Geography. — 
Large, 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  Practical  Writ- 
ing in  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead- Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  dozen,  $1.08;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Numbers,  per  dozen.  ^1.08;  Short  Course, 
Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  |i.o8*.  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Numbers  per  dozen,  jti.44. 

The    Song    Wave       A     Collection    of 

Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  Instniction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.    80  cents. 

Studies  in  Language.    A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  "Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language."     By  J. 
*  H.  Stickney.    25  cents. 


Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Fully  Revised 
and  corrected  to  1882.  Thirteen  Maps,  mount- 
ed m  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  $13.25 ; 
separately,  single,  maps,  90  cents;  double,  $1 .75 ; 
Key,  separately,  45  cents.  "With  Appleton's 
Patent  Map  Supporter,  $15.20. 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.     By  the 

late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
American  Revised  Edition.      $1*50. 

Die   Anna-Lise.      A   Popular   German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  German.  By 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A:M.,  f*rofessor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of^Technol- 
ogy*     $!•     Text  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Language  Self-Taught.     A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adapt- 
ed for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Tourists. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.     $2;  with  charts,  $2.50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French. 

Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. .  By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  French  and  German  in  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  author  of  a  complete  series  of  French 
Text-books.    .|i.io. 

The  Modern  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light-Line  Phonography.'  Being  a 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
fect Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  best  Pho- 
netic Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographic 
Association,  etc.    ^1.25. 

L.  L.  L.;  or,  Fifty  Law  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  Technical  Points  of  Business 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Principal  B.  and  S. 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    I1.25. ' 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 

of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Virgil- 
ian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    ^1.50. 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  PuWisbers, 

1,  3  &  5  Bond  Street,  Kew  7ork. 
J.  A.  M.  FASSMOiez:,  Agent,  FottsviUe,  Fa. 


JOHN  E.  POTTSR  Oc  CO., 

■js-  iiv^%^^il]l.u^il:ble  4  text  -  ibookis.  » 


Fentio's  Blocutlon. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  ELOCUTION;  or, 
How  TO  Read  and  Speak.  A  Series  of  Exer- 
cises for  Gesture,  Calisthenics,  and  the  Cultivation 
of  the  voice ;  and  a  Collection  of  nearly  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Literary  Gems  for  Reading  and 
Speaking.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By 
Frank  H.  Fenno,  of  the  National  School  of  Ora- 
tory.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"  I  have  never  met  with  any  other  work  on  the  sub- 
ject that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  genuine  useful- 
ness."— James  Hungerford,  Prof,  of  Elocution, 
Baltimore,  -Md. 

Relly'8  Artist  and  bis  Mission. 

THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  MISSION.  A  Study 
in  yEsthelics.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  Rev.  William  M.  Reily,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Palatinate  Col- 
lege. i2mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 
"This  is  a    remarkably  clear,  well-written   little 

philosophy  of  art." — Public  Ledger. 

Knoflacli's  Oemian  ]9Iannal. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 
Especially  Adapted  for  Beginners  in  German.  By 
AuGUSTiN   Knoflach,   12  mo,  |i.oo. 


Harrison's  Prencli  Syntax. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX,  on  the  Basis  of  Edouard  M5tz- 
ner.  By  James  A.  Harrison,  Proiessor  of  Mod- 
em Languages  in  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Author  of  a  "  History  of  Spain,"  and  Editor  of 
Beowulf,  Selections  from  Heine,  etc.  i2mo,  $2.50. 
"  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers." — Wil- 
liam D.  Whitney,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale  Collie. 

Bald^win's  Hns^lisli  Uterature. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY 
CRITICISM.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Seminaries,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  Vol.  I. 
Poetry.  By  Prof.  James  Baldwin.    8vo,  ^2.50. 

Baldi^rin's  Hnsflisli  Uterature. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITEI^ATURE  AND  LITERARY 
CRITICISM.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
Seminaries,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  Vol.  II. 
Prose.  By  Prof.  James  Baldwin.  8vo,  ^2.50. 
"A  Book  of  great  value."— A^.  E,  Journal  of  EJ- 

ucation. 

"  It  is  a  trustworthy,  intelligent  and  interesting 

guide  to  the  student." — Examimr,  N.  V. 

"  The  work  will  not  be  found  lacking  m  fidelity  and 

thoroughness." — 751^  Nation. 


Jl^^ Particulars  and  Circulars  on  application. 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO.,  Publishers,  PhUadelpliia. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE,  PA. 

TBOHAS  CHASE,  LL.  S,  (Harr.)  President. 

Under  care  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  open 
to  others.  Cluslcal  and  Selentiflc  Coarses.  No  Preparatory 
Department.  Location  in  the  country,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Penna.  R.  R.,  annviially  healthful,  and 
remarkably  free  from  undesirable  associations.  Buildings  situ- 
ated in  a  bieautiful  park  of  sixty  acres.  Both  boarding  and  day 
students  received.  Students  have  practical  work  in  an  Astro- 
nomical ObFerfatory.  the  largest  near  Philadelphia,  and  in  a 
well-appointed  Chemical  Laboratorr.  Carefully  selected 
Library  of  14,000  vols.,  to  whose  shelves  students  have  free 
access.  Limited  numbers  bring  each  student  under  direct  per- 
sonal influence  of  professors.  Next  Half-Ycar  begins  9th 
month,  (Sept.)  12th,  1883.  For  circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  Prof.  A. 
C.  THOMAS.  A  M  ,  Prefect,  Havbrford  Collhgb  Post 
Office,  Pbnn'a. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


will  deeenre  the  repiQ. 
tatloix  of  f  otzhgt  yosrs 
by  the  comtinnod  cd> 
dltion  cf  all  the  em- 
belUshmoats  cad  lizif 
proTements  that  costty' 
end  fikillod  L^lsana 
canprodaco. 

I:.I.rSTBATXX>   Cata* 

xx>ouz3.  nrlth  eleerant 
■ad  varied  styleo,  sent 
free  to  cll  appUcanta. 

J.  B8TET&CO., 


Best  for  Families  and  best  for  Schools. 
Latest  Edition  has  118,000  Words, 

(3000  more  than  any  other  EnjriiHh  Dictionary  J 

Four  PagM  Colored  Plates, 

30CR>  Ensravings, 

(nearly  8  time.s  the  number  in  anyother  Dict'y.) 

also  contains  a  Biog^raphioal  iDictionary 

giTing  brief  invportant  facts  concerning  9700 

Noted  Persona* 

TESTIMONY  TO  ITS  VAIitJE, 

WEBSTER  is  a  book  for  the  nation  to  \WT 
be  proad  of.  [Prof.  J.  D.  Dana^  Yale    wW 
Etymology  and  definitions,  superior  to^CI 
any  ot  her.    [Prof.  K  A  bbot.  Harvard.  Xi 
Believe  it  to  i)c  most  perfect  Dictionary ^T^ 
of  the  language.    [Dr.  J.  O.  Holland.  J9 
Superior  in  most  respects  to  any  other  C| 
known  to  me.         [Oearge  P.  Marsh.  O 
The  Courts  look  to  it  as  highest  authorityrf^ 
in  definition.  [  U.S.  Chief  Justice  WaUcJi 
Every  literary  and  businessman  should VI 
have  it  [Ber^.  H.  HiU,  U,S.  Senat(yr,Oa.Xd 
Regard  it  as  a  work  of  unpamlleledTO 
merit   [PrctH  Baltic  Univ.  of  iV'.  C.  JIL 
It  is  the  best  practical  Eiig:1l8h  DioUonarj 

extant. — London  (^uarterti/  Review. 
Ids  an  ever-present  and  reliable  school 
master  to  the  whole  family.— &  S.  Htratd, 
6. a  0.  MERRIAM  a  Ca,  Pab*ra,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  Ih  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Charchen. 
Schools,  Firto  Atarma.Farma,  etc  FULLY 
AVARRANTED.    CaUIogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  a  TIFT,  Cinofnnsti,  O. 


THE 


SCHOOL TOURNAL 


Vol.  31. 


APRIL,  1883. 


No.  lO. 


MARVKLOUS  RECORD  OF  ELECTRIC  PROGRESS. 


STORY   SURPASSING   THE   ARABIAN    NIGHTS. 


LET  no  reader  groan  on  seeing  this  title, 
fearing  that  he  is  to  be  treated  to  an 
olla  podrida  of  scraps  from  scientific  text- 
books, served  up  with  a  mysterious  sauce  of 
algebraic  and  technological  spicing.  There 
is  no  intention  to  set  on  the  table  any  such 
indigestible  and  unsavory  compound.  No 
dishes  with  long  and  incomprehensible 
names,  more  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated 
than  the  things  they  profess  to  describe, 
will  be  thrust  before  him.  No  jargon  of 
Volts,  aiid  Ohms,  and  Webers,  shall  bewilder 
him.  No  magnetic  molecules  shall  dance  a 
maddening  war-dancfc  around  his  chair. 
Neither  internal  nor  external  *'  resistance" 
shall  vex  his  soul.  That  mystic  EMF  over 
which  scientific  men  gloat  as  schoolboys 
over  plum-cake,  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
here.  Polarization  and  induction,  tension 
and  electrolysis,  foot-pounds  of  energy, 
anodes  and  cathodes,  A  +  B—  X  and  SO  + 
H0%  with  all  their  kindred,  will  find  no 
place.  The  table  is  spread  for  natural  and 
not  for  scientific  palates.  The  bread  is  not 
to  be  cut  in  mathematical  figures,  as  in  La- 
puta,  nor  the  food  provided  made  hideous  by 
being  dissected  before  the  eyes  of  the  guests, 
with  the  scalpels  of  learning.  *' Ladies," 
said  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  on  finding  a 
screen  before  the  fire,  "  I  observe  you  are  re- 
pelled by  the  caloric."  **That  'saturated 
solution'  of  pedantry  should  be  '  precipitated* 
down  stairs,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the 
guest  who  followed  him  into  the  room ;  and 
who  shall  not  say  he  was  right  ? 


Electricity  has  long  been  a  subject  which 
had  little  interest  except  for  the  lovers  of 
scientific  research.-  A  generation  has  not 
yet  altogether  passed  away  in  which  all  in- 
dustrial use  of  electricity  was  unknown ; 
and  the  only  practical  application  of  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  it  was  not  one  to  apply  it 
usefully,  but  only  to  check  its  powers  of  de- 
struction. Fifty  years  ago,  lightning  con- 
ductors were  the  only  electric  works  in 
common  use ;  and  the  proper  construction 
of  these  themselves  was  so  little  understood 
that  to  this  day  such  appliances  are  con- 
stantly made  and  put  up  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble way  for  effecting  their  purpose.  Now 
all  this  is  changed.  The  thick  network  of 
wires  that  disfigures  all  our  great  cities  is  a 
daily  demonstration  to  all  of  electricity 
being  put  to  most  important  practical  uses, 
and  our  means  of  communication  are  such 
as  the  most  imaginative  fairy-tale  that  ever 
was  written  could  not  excel  for  wonders. 
The  putting  of  a  **  girdle  round  the  earth 
in  forty  minutes,"  was  a  pretty  flight  of 
fancy;  and  Ben  Jonson's  Fortunate  Isle, 
where 

"  You  have  made 
The  world  your  gallery,  can  despatch  a  business 
In  some  three  minutes  with  the  Antipodes, 
And  in  some  five  more  negotiate  the  globe  over,'* 

was  intended  to  please  mortals  with  a  vision 
of  the  unattainable ;  yet  such  things  are 
now  done  prosaically  for  a  payment  of  so 
many  shillings — the  G.  P.  O.  Ariel,  with 
his  yellow  envelope,   bringing  us   tidings 
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which  have  outstripped  the  sun  ;  so  that  we 
know  by  noon  what  occurred  in  the  even- 
ing-of  the  same  day  elsewhere.  But  won- 
derful as  has  been  the  development  of  the 
telegraph,  it  appears  likely  that  ere  long  we 
shall  look  upon  it  as  but  one,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  marvelous  of  countless  ap- 
plications of  electricity.  We  seem  to  have 
discovered  a  giant  whose  powers  are  illimit- 
able, yet  whose  strength  can  be  applied  to 
do  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  work — who 
is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  whose  energies 
can  be  drawn  out  in  a  thousand  ways — 
whose  strength  can  be  generated  at  one 
place,  and  carried  to  another  for  use,  with- 
out serious  loss — who  can  accumulate  his 
vigor  so  that,  if  it  is  not  employed  for  a 
time,  he  can  then  do  work  much  harder 
than  he  could  do  continuously — who  will 
begin  working  and  stop  working,  at  a  touch 
— who  will  bore  our  hardest  rocks,  and 
carry  our  gentlest  whisper  to  a  friend  miles 
away — who  will  be  always  docile,  noiseless, 
untiring,  never  capTicious,  and  ever  on  the 
alert. 

No  doubt  many, will  say,  and  many  do 
say,  that  the  electrical  world  has  got  ex- 
cited, and  is  promising  too  much ;  that  in- 
superable difficulties  will  come  in  the  way ; 
that  when  the  temporary  excitement  is  over, 
electricity  will  not  be  found  to  be  so  much 
more  advantageous  than  other  forces  after 
all ;  in  short,  there  is  plenty  of  pointing  at 
cold  water,  a  good  deal  of  throwing  of  it. 
Even  scientific  men  are  found  now  pooh- 
poohing  in  a  grandiloquent  manner  the 
future  of  electricity,  magnifying  difficulties 
and  minimizing  advantages.  But  let  the 
reader  be  patient  in  the  reflection  that  it 
always  was  so,  and  always  will  be  so.  The 
greatest  men  are  sometimes  behind  their 
age  in  practical  matters.  It  is  not  much 
more  than  sixty  years  since  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day  gave  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gas  which  to  us  now  seems  almost 
comic.  The  Royal  Society  reported,  in 
1 7 14,  that  no  gasometer  larger  than  6000 
feet  capacity  should  be  permitted.  Such 
men  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Sir  William 
Congreve  gave  evidence  before  a  Select 
Committee  that  gasometers  of  20,000  feet 
capacity  were  too  large  for  safety ;  that  they 
could  not  understand  the  "temerity"  of 
the  Parisians,  who  then  were  building  one 
of  300,000  feet  capacity — Sir  Humphrey 
declaring  that  12,000  was  his  limit,  and  that 
he  would  be  uneasy  if  he  lived  near  one  of 
.20,000.  Great  fear  was  also  expressed  that  if 
a  street  lamp  went  out,  the  wind  might  blow 
dawn  the  burner  and  cause  an  explosion  in  the 


main  /  And  other  witnesses  prophesied  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  from  jets  iiaring 
up  and  setting  fire  to  everything  near  them. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  first  steamer  wa5^ 
launched,  it  was  averred  that  no  steanr  ^ 
vessel  could  ever  cross  the  Atlantic;  and 
later,  when  the  screw  was  introduced,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  Atlantic 
shipping  companies  was  satisfied,  on  full  in- 
vestigation, that  no  screw  steamer  could  ever 
make  an  Atlantic  voyage.  That  same  com- 
pany but  a  few  years  ago  possessed  the  only 
remaining  paddle-ship  on  the  American 
route,  and  has  lately  launched  the  largest 
screw-steamer  in  the  world  for  the  Atlantic 
traffic — the  Great  Eastern,  though  larger, 
being  both  paddle  and  screw. 

But  it  is  in  the  history  of  electricity  itself 
that  the  most  extraordinary  instances  are  to 
be  found  of  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
want  of  foresight,  even  of  learned  men,  in 
regard  to  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of 
discoveries  and  inventions.  The  man  who 
first  suggested  an  electric  telegraph,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Scots  Magazine^  in  the  year 
1745 — Charles  Marshall — was  looked  on  as 
having  dealings  with  the  Evil  One,  and  had 
to  leave  his  native  country  and  go  to  Amer- 
ica. When  Ronalds,  about  the  year  181 7, 
laid  his  plans  for  an  electric  telegraph  be- 
fore the  Government,  they  would  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  matter. 
An  under-secretary,  in  the  usual  official 
style,  informed  him  that  he  was  **  directed 
by  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  etc., 
etc.,  to  inform  Mr.  Ronalds  that  a  telegraph 
is  of  no  use  in  time  of  peace,  and  .that  the 
semaphore  then  in  use  was  quite  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.**  The  full  effect  of  this 
sapient  deliverance  will  be  understood  if  it 
is  imagined  that  it  were  proposed  now  for 
the  first  time  to  introduce  the  electric  tele- 
graph, and  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt 
should  intimate  to  the  inventor  that  no  tele- 
graph was  required,  as  we  were  not  at  war; 
and  that,  if  war  should  break  out,  Mr. 
Childers  could  use  things'  like  the  signal- 
posts  with  the  projecting  arms,  which  we 
see  on  railways,  put  up  at  distances  of  a 
few  miles,  and  by  waving  their  arms  about 
in  different  positions,  telegraph  news  quite 
rapidly  enough.  Again,  after  the  electric 
telegraph  had  been  established  in  this  coun- 
try, the  French  Government  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  unless  it  could  make 
the  same  signals  as  the  semaphore  with  its 
waving  arms ;  and  an  ingenious  clock-maker 
had  to  invent  an  instrument  by  which  the 
electric  current  waved  about  the  arms  of  a 
miniature  semaphore  into  the  required  po- 
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sitions.  And  when  Mr.  Cooke,  who  had 
successfully  introduced  the  telegraph  in 
England,  went  over  to  Paris  and  proposed 
the  erection  of  an  electric  telegraph  be- 
tween Paris  and  Havre,  the  idea  was 
laughed  to  scorn,  as  being  Utopian  and 
impossible,  and  he  came  home  disgusted. 

Coming  to  the  present  time,  it  is  easy  to 
find  instances  of  the  same  tendency  to  put 
aside  with  contempt  things  that  are  destined 
to  effect  enormous  changes  in  our  daily  life; 
and  in  no  branch  of  science  has  the  wisdom 
of  the  Yankee — **  Don't  you  prophesy  un- 
less you  know" — been  so  strongly  exempli- 
fied as  in  the  case  of  electricity:  In  1878, 
a  French  savant  declared  that  when  the  Ex- 
position of  tlfat  year  was  over,  the  fanciful 
mode  of  lighting  by  electricity  would  dis- 
appear, and  we  should  hear  no  more  of  it. 
In  1879,  scientific  men  declared  that  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  adapt  electric 
lighting  to  dwelling-houses  or  small  rooms. 
In  the  same  year  one  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  electricians  of  the  day  stated, 
before  a  select  committee,  that  he  did  not 
thin^  the  telephone  would  be  very  much 
used  in  this  country,  giving  such  reasons  as 
the  following : 

Query  539. —  .  .  .  "Do  you  consider  that  the 
telephone  will  be  an  instmment  of  the  future  which 
will  be  largely  adopted  by  the  public? — I  think 
not." 

Query  540. — **  It  will  not  take  the  same  position 
in  this  country  as  it  has  already  done  in  America  ? — 
I  fancy  that  the  descriptions  we  get  of  its  use  in 
America  are  a  little  exaggerated ;  but  there  are  con- 
ditions in  America  which  necessitate  the  use  of  in- 
struments of  this  kind  more  than  here.  Here  we  have 
a  superabundance  of  messengers^  errand-boys,  and 
things  of  thai  kind.     In  America  they  are  needed, ^^ 

People  in  all  positions  of  life  sometimes 
speak  nonsense ;  still  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  one  but  a  scientific  man  would  have 
uttered  such  folly  as  this. 

Another  extraordinary  instance  of  similar 
narrowness  of  mind  on  the  part  of  scientific 
men  is  to  be  found  in  a  most  admirable  elec- 
trical treatise,  in  which  the  author  gives  a  de- 
scription of  modes  by  which  two  messages 
can  be  sent  at  once  along  the  same  telegraphic 
wire,  or  cross-messages  sent  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  same  wire  at  the  same  time. 
He  concludes  his  description  by  saying  : 

"Both  these  systems  of  telegraphing  in  the  op- 
posite directions,  and  of  telegraphing  in  the  same 
dicection  more  than  one  message  at  a  time,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  little  more  than  <  feats  of  intellectual 
gymnastics,*  very  beautiful  in  their  way,  but  quite 
useless  in  a  practical  point  of  view." 

This  was  written  so  late  as  1869  ;  yet  now 
telegraphing  is  practically  carried  on  not  by 


two  messages  only  on  the  same  wire,  but  by 
four,  and  sometimes  even  five  and  six. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  so  re- 
markable of  this  want  of  foresight  and  prac- 
tical grasp  which  is  often  displayed  by  the 
most  able  and  learned  men,  than  what  was 
said  about  gaslight  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, particularly  as  what  was  then  said  of 
gas  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  some  are  now  saying  of  electric 
lighting. 

In  ^819,  Desormes  wrote  of  gas: 

"  The  light  is  of  a  disagreeable  color,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  red  and  warm  gleam  of  our  oil 
lamps.  It  is  of  a  dazzling  brightness;  its  distribu- 
tion will  be  impossible  and  irregular,  and  it  will  be 
much  dearer  than  oil-lighting ;  and  even  if  it  should 
be  improved,  it  will  still  remain  much  dearer  than 
those  lights  which  we  already  possess." 

Substituting  the  word  "gas"  for  **  oil,'' 
and  reading  the  passage  as  if  electricity 
were  being  spoken  of  instead  of  gas,  the 
kind  of  criticism  which  is  now  being  made 
on  the  electric  light  is  exactly  reproduced — 
"cold,  dazzling,  impossible  to  distribute  it, 
irregular,  dear." 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  the  public, 
while  not  adopting  any  new  developments 
of  electricity  until  they  are  practically  and 
economically  useful,  should  refuse  to  allow 
the  pessimist  croaking  of  men,  even-  though 
they  be  learned  and  scientific,  to  deter  them 
from  giving  encouragement  to  the  develof)- 
ment  they  must  see  going  on  all  around 
them.  And  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  give 
to  the  non-scientific  public  some  notion  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  already,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  in  electric  develop- 
ment; and  also  to  endeavor  to  point  out 
how  recent  discoveries  and  inventions  may 
be  extended  in  the  future,  not  by  way  of 
prophesying  what  will  be  accomplished,  but 
of  indicating  what  seems  likely.  But  of 
this  at  least  the  reader  may  be  assured,  that 
if  at  any  point  what  is  said  may  go  beyond 
that  which  is  actually  to  happen,  what  is 
within  that  point  embraces  marvels  beyond 
the  wildest  imagination  possible  a  genera- 
tion ago,  and  practical  applications  of  these 
which  will  be  beneficial  everywhere  and  in 
countless  ways. 

Till  lately,  the  practical  applications  of 
electricity  were  limited  to  those  appliances 
whick  could  be  worked  without  very  much 
power.  No  means  had  been  discovered  for 
producing  electric  energy  in  powerful  form 
and  in  large  quantity  with  ease  and  cheap- 
ness. The  modes  in  use  were  cumbrous 
and  expensive  when  applied  on  a  large 
scale;  so  much  so  as  to  debar  their  use  for 
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work  requiring  great  power.  But  in  those 
departments  in  which  a  moderate  quantity 
could  be  made  use  of,  enormous  progress 
was  made  from  the  time  wlien  the  first  great 
practical  use  of  electricity  was  begun  in  the 
establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph.  It 
seems  to  us  now  almost  incredible,  with  our 
tens  of  millions  of  telegrams  yearly,  that 
the  importance  of  this  great  step  in  science 
was  so  little  understood,  that  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  first  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  in  the  world,  in  London,  only 
two  messages  were  handed  in  for  transmis- 
sion during  the  whole  forenoon.  But  when 
the  success  of  the  telegraph  in  securing  the 
arrest  of  Tawell,  the  Quaker  murderer, 
drew  public  attention  to  its  value,  a  great 
stimulus  was  given  to  interest  in  electrical 
subjects,  and  rapid  strides  were  made  in 
such  industrial  inventions  as  could  be 
worked  with  the  moderate  quantities  of 
electricity  that  could  then  be  obtained. 
Still,  all  that  could  be  done  was  but  as  the 
twitching  of  the  finger  of  the  sleeping  giant, 
compared  to  what  men  who  understood  the 
subject  knew  they  might  expect  if  only 
means  could  be  discovered  by  which  elec- 
tricity could  be  developed  on  a  large  scale 
cheaply  and  easily.  This  difficulty  has  at 
last  been  overcome,  and  machines  have  been 
constructed  which  produce  electricity  in 
enormous  quantity,  no  other  appliance  be- 
ing necessary  to  cause  the  machine  to  pro- 
duce, than  rotary  motion  obtained  from  a 
steam  or  gas  engine,  or  a  water-wheel  or 
windmill,  or  even  from  horse  or  hand  labor. 
This  has  effected  a  perfect  revolution  in  the 
electric  world ;  it  has  brought  electricity 
from  the  field  of  scientific  research  and  del- 
icate appliance  into  the  field  of  actual  me- 
chanical labor ;  and  this  not  only  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  other  modes  of  doing  mechanical 
work,  but.  in  another  infinitely  more  valua- 
ble character — that  of  a  vehicle  by  which 
such  power  can  be  carried  at  small  expense, 
and  practically  without  loss,  from  any  place 
at  which  there  is  the  means  of  producing  it, 
to  any  other  distant  spot  where  it  may  be 
desired  to  apply  it.  A  very  simple  illustra- 
tion will  make  this  plain.  A  windmill  is 
the  cheapest  of  all  sources  of  powerful  me- 
chanical work,  if  wind  is  always  available. 
But  as  there  is  generally  most  wind  high 
up  where  there  is  no  shelter,  while  the  work 
has  to  be  done  on  the  plain,  windmills  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Now,  however,  that 
electric  power  can  be  produced  on  a  large 
scale,  the  fact  that  it  can  be  transmitted 
along  wires  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  pre- 
vailing wind  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  pro- 


duce electricity,  and  to  use  its  power  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  to  do  the  useful  work 
required.  In  the  same  way  there  may  be 
great  water-power  at  a  spot  where  no  mill 
can  be  built,  and  where  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  bringing  material  to  be  worked  in 
it  would  be  too  great.  But  now  the  water- 
power  can  be  used  where  it  is  found,  and  its 
strength,  converted  into  electricity,  con- 
veyed to  a  mill  erected  in  any  convenient 
place,  to  do  the  work  required. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  giant  stride  that 
has  been  made  in  matters  electrical.  But 
its  full  importance  cannot  be  estimated  by 
considering  the  power  to  do  mechanic^ 
work*  above  described.  It  has  other  and 
enormous  advantages.  Power  in  the  form 
of  electricity  is  not  only  as  useful  for  the 
kinds  of  mechanical  work  which  other  pow- 
ers, such  as  wind,  water,  steam,  or  horses, 
can  perform — and  convenient  from  the  ease 
with  which  the  power  can  be  carried  to  any 
required  spot  to  do  the  work  required — it 
will  produce  a  great  number  of  practical 
results  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  other  mechanical  sources  of  power 
without  its  aid,  and  many  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  others,  it  will  produce  in  a 
more  easy  and  efficient  manner.  Take  once 
again  the  illustration  of  a  water-wheel.  In 
former  days,  such  a  wheel  could  give  power 
to  grind  our  corn,  or  weave  our  cloth,  or 
make  our  paper,  or  crush  our  quartz,  pro- 
vided the  mateiials  could  be  conveniently 
brought  to  the  water-power.  Now,  not 
only  can  such  water  do  the  same  work  miles 
from  where  it  is  running,  by  its  power  being 
used  to  produce  electricity ;  not  only  can  it 
work  our  clocks,  drive  paterfamilias'  lathe 
and  mother's  sewing-machine,  pump  the 
water,  turn  the  spit,  work  the  dinner-hoist, 
in  our  private  houses,  and  thresh,  grind, 
spin,  weave,  and  calender  in  our  factories — 
it  can  with  ease  do  much  more  than  the 
water-power  could  do,  even  were  it  close  at 
hand  and  with  the  most  complicated  appli- 
ances. It  can  make  the  running  water  far 
away  ring  our  bells,  regulate  our  clocks, 
rectify  our  alcohol,  plate  our  spoons,  gild 
our  ornaments,  multiply  our  engraving 
plates,  make  permanent  our  photographs, 
and  work  our  ploughs  and  our  tram-cars. 
These  are  but  illustrationc  of  what  can  be 
done  and  is  being  done.  But  even  here  the 
wonders  do  not  stop;  for  not  only  will 
power  such  as  water,  when  employed  to 
produce  electricity,  be  available  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place' where  it  exists,  and  for 
purposes  which  it  could  not  of  itself  fulfil — 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  power  of  water 
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will  produce  by  its  new  application  heat  and 
light.  A  water-wheel,  by  being  employed 
to  generate  electricity,  may  light  our  rooms, 
cook  our  dinner,  and  ripen  our  peaches.  We 
can  have  light  from  it  by  which  we  can 
work  as  easily  at  liight  as  in  the  day — ^a 
light  which  will  neither  consume  our  fresh 
air,  nor  vitiate  it  with  foul  gases,  nor  smoke 
our  ceilings  and  destroy  our  curtains;  which 
can  set  fire  to  nothing;  the  globe  of  which 
can  be  hooked  to  an  invalid's  bed -curtain, 
without  risk,  or  attached  to  flexible  wires 
and  taken  into  the  most  confined  corner  to 
give  light  to  a  workman,  without  danger  pf 
fire.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  state  at 
length  all  the  practical  advantages  which 
this  development  of  electricity  has  opened 
up  already,  and  more  than  a  volume  to  state 
all  that  it  may  expected  yet  to  accomplish. 
Let  it  also  be  understood  that  while  the 
foregoing  illustrations  have  been  stated  in 
relation  to  water-power,  they  are  equally 
true  for  any  other  power,  such  as  steam- 
engine,  gas-engine,  horse-power,  or  human 
labor.  The  fixed  engine  on  a  farm  can  'do 
the  ploughing  hundreds  of  yards  off.  The 
gas-engine  that  pumps  water  by  day,  can 
light  the  house  at  night.  The  horses  that 
drag  coal-carts  for  many  miles  to  work  a 
steam  engine  in  some  outlying  place  can  be 
used  at  home  instead  to  work  an  electric 
machine,  with  no  loss  of  time,  and  in  many 
cases  with  less  waste  of  labor.  The  con- 
victs on  a  treadmill  can  be  doing  work  by 
it  at  any  part  of,  or  even  outside,  the  prison. 
In  a  word,  the  power  for  work  can  be  gen- 
erated by  any  prdinary  means,  and  at  any 
place  where  the  mea#s  exist,  and  can  then 
be  economically  conveyed  to  the  spot  where 
it  is  to  be  usefully  applied,  without  loss  of 
time,  and  practically  in  full  strength.  The 
tide  on  the  shore  can  do  work  inland ;  the 
stream  in  the  mountain-gorge  can  do  work 
on  the  hill-top;  the  wind-mill  on  the  emi- 

'  nence  can  do  work  in  the  valley ;  the  horse 
in  the  yard,  or  the  man  in  the  outhouse, 
can  do  work  inside  the  dwelling.  And  with 
all  its  power,  and  its  universality  of  appli- 
cation, this  new  servant  which  science  has 
supplied  us  with  is  the  most  docile  of  me- 
nials. A  touch  of  a  lady's  finger  will  bring 
into  action  a  power  which  a  thousand  men 

/  could  not  resist ;  another  touch  will  stop  its 
action  or  reverse  it  in  a  moment. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  This  power,  that 
can  be  thus  used  for  a  thousand  different 
practical  purposes,  and  with  countless  varie- 
ties in  the  mode  of  application,  can  not  only 
be  obtained  freely,  and  at  a  moment's  no- 
tices, at  any  place,  and  in  illimitable  quan- 


tity; it  can  also  be  stored  up  when  needful 
for  future  use.  It  may  be^.  said  that  our 
genii  will  not  only  come  at  the  rubbing  of 
the  ring  or  the  lamp,  but  that  they  can  be 
bottled  up  harmless,  like  the  jin  hauled 
ashore  in  the  copper  vessel  by  the  fisher- 
man's net,  and  yet  remain  in  full  vigor, 
ready  to  stand  up  in  his  strength  when  lib- 
erated. It  is  almost  literally  true  that  the 
lightning  can  not  only  be  seized  and  made 
do  our  work,  but  that  it  can  be  bottled  up 
and  stored,  and  carried  from  place  to  place 
at  pleasure.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
problem  of  producing  electricity,  and  stor- 
ing it  up  ready  for  immediate  use,  has  been 
practically  solved;  so  that  Sir  William 
Thompson  could  in  Glasgow  perform  pow- 
erful mechanical  work  by  electricity  which 
had  been  generated  in  Paris,  and  brought, 
ready  for  instant  application,  from  Paris  to 
Glasgow,  just  as  a  clock  wound  up  abroad 
could  be  brought  to  this  country  and  set 
going  here.  Of  course  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  only  a  popular  description 
of  the  operation — the  reader  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  at  present  only  interested  to 
know  what  can  be  done.  A  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  process  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  The  fact  it  is  desired  to  im- 
press upon  the  reader  is,  that  not  only  can 
the  force  of  electricity  be  carried  far  from 
the  generating  source  for  immediate  use  by 
being  carried  along  wires,  but  that  it  may 
be  bottled  up  in  movable  vessels,  which  can 
be  carried  like  any  other  goods  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  at  once  made  available  for  any 
purpose  for  which  the  electricity  could  have 
been  used  at  the  spot  at  which  it  was  first 
produced.  Electricity  can  be  stored  in 
square,  cases,  which  can  be  conveyed  by 
hand  or  carriage  to  any  spot  where  it  is  re- 
quired. The  doctor  can  take  his  bottled 
electricity  to  the  sick  room  under  his  arm 
to  perform  an  operation.  The  lecturer  can 
bring  it  stored  up  to  the  lecture-table.  The 
aeronaut  can  carry  it  stored  up  in  his  bal- 
loon. The  owner  of  a  boat  with  a  screw 
can  convey  electricity  in  a  wheel-barrow  to 
the  water's  edge,  place  the  cases  in  which  it 
is  stored  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat  as  ballast, 
and  turn  his  propeller  with  it.  The  lady  can 
have  it  delivered  at  her  door  as  the  milk  is, 
and  work  her  sewing-machine  with  it.  The 
tricyclist  can  put  a  case  under  his  seat,  and 
run  by  it.  Lamps  can  be  lighted,  clocks  can 
be  worked  and  regulated,  safes  secured,  spoons 
plated,  copper-plates  made,  by  electricity 
stored  up  in  cases.  Indeed,  any  operation 
within  the  power  of  electricity  to  accomplish 
otherwise,  can  be  done  by  stored  elect^rirify. 
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Still  there  is  something  more.  Not  only 
can  we  control  this  power  to  do  work, 
whether  directly  or  after  storing  up.  The 
storing  up  does  not  merely  enable  our  genii 
to  come  out  of  their  bottles  at'  any  time 
ready  for  work;  we  can  roll  a  number  of 
weak  genii  into  one  of  enormous  strength. 
We  can  apply  the  power  we  possess  for  pro- 
ducing electricity  in  a  concentrated  form  by 
the  aid  of  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
storing  it.  The  jin  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  was  no  stronger  when  he  left  his 
copper  bottle  than  he  was  when  he  entered 
it ;  but  the  one  who  is  now  impressed  into 
our  service  excels  all  those  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  in  this,  that  if  we  choose 
we  can  work  up  his  strength  for  hours,  so 
that  in  the  next  hour  he  shall  be  many  times 
stronger  than  he  was.  If  he  was  strong 
enough  to  lift  a  ton  in  one  hour,  we  can 
store  up  his  strength  for  six  hours,  and  use 
him  then  to  lift  six  tons.  We  can  store  up 
his  strength  all  night,  so  that  he  can  do 
twice  the  work  he  would  otherwise  be  able 
to  do  during  the  day.  In  other  words,  we  are 
not  limited  to  using  this  power  at  once  to 
its  full  extent  when  it  is  generated,  or  allow- 
ing it  to  go  to  waste  \  we  can  store  it  up, 
and  apply  it  as  concentrated  power  after- 
ward. This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  an 
incalculable  mechanical  advantage.  It  very 
often  happens  that  there  is  power  available 
and  work  required,  but  that  the  power 
available  is  too  weak  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  One  horse  is  useless  if  a  weight  to 
be  moved  requires  the  strength  of  two ;  but 
if  a  man  who  owned  only  one  horse  could 
by  any  means  get  it  to  do  tlie  work  of  two 
horses  for  one  hour,  instead  of  doing  its 
own  work  for  two  hours,  he  could  then  with 
one  horse  move  a  weight  that  at  present 
it  requires  two  horses  to  move.  This  is 
practically  what  can  be  done.  A  source  of 
power  which  can  only  produce  electricity  in 
very  limited  strength,  may  have  what  it 
does  produce  accumulated,  so  that  it  can  do 
work  requiring  great  strength.  A  feeble 
fall  of  water  which  would  only  keep  up  one 
electric  light  continuously,  can,  by  the 
power  it  develops  during  the  day  being 
stored  up,  keep  several  lights  up  for  a  few 
hours  at  night.  A  steam-engine  or  gas- 
engine  of  limited  size,  kept  constantly 
going,  can  enable  work  to  be  performed  for 
a  short  time  that  could  only  be  done  by  a 
very  much  larger  engine  of  the  same  kind. 
But  if  our  giant  is  thus  a  prodigy  both  of 
strength,  and  of  application  and  concen- 
tration of  strength,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  he  resembles  other  giants  in  an  unfit- 


ness for  work  that  is  refined  and  delicate. 
He  is  no  lumbering,  clumsy  mass  of  power 
merely,  too  rough-handed  for  work  that  re- 
quires sensitive  touch,  and  too  gross  in  per- 
ception to  be  able  to  separate  the  coarse 
from  the  fine.  Powerful  as  he  is  from  the 
merely  mechanical  point  of  view,  his  pow- 
ers in  regard  to  minutiae  are  quite  as 
marked,  and,  if  possible,  more  marvelous. 
The  hand  that  is  so  weighty  has  a  touch 'as 
fine  as  the  most  delicate  woman.  It  can 
catch  up  and  repeat  along  a  long  con- 
ductor the  most  minute  vibrations  caused 
by  the  human  voice,  reproducing  them  with 
most  perfect  accuracy.  It  can  grasp  and 
magnify  the  vibrations  of  the  movements  of 
the  tiniest  insects,  so  that  they  become  au- 
dible to  the  human  ear.  It  can  detect  the 
most  infinitesimal  speck  of  metal  in  any 
substance,  and  disclose  its  presence  unerr- 
ingly. It  can  record  permanently  the 
rhythm  of  the  feeblest  pulse.  It  can  meas- 
ure, in  degrees  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to 
put  them  down  on  a  scale,  the  variations  in 
the*  heat  of  a  body.  It  can  detect  a  trace 
of  moisture  to  which*  a  drop  is  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  can  act  with  such  rapidity,  that 
by  its  aid  a  photograph  can  be  taken  in  the 
5000th  part  of  a  second,  so  that  several  dis- 
tinct pictures  of  a  horse  can  be  taken  in  the 
successive  stages  of  one  bound.  It  can  cor- 
rect clocks  long  distances  apart  to  the  tenth 
part  of  a  second.  It  can  move  in  motions 
so  minute  and  rapid  as  to  resemble  the  vi- 
brations of  an  insect's  wings..  It  can  take  a 
cast  of  the  most  delicate  moulding  without 
losing  a  shade  of  its  perfection.  It  can 
record  the  variations^-of  the  speed  of  a 
bullet  from  the  time  it  moves  from  the 
breech  till  it  Teaves  the  mu^^zle  of  the  gun. 
There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  minuteness 
of  its  action,  or  the  refinement  to  which  it 
can  be  brought. 

The  extraordinary  development -of  this 
wondrous  force  of  nature  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years,  has  led  to 
the  subject  of  electricity  being  more  popu- 
larly treated  than  it  formerly  was,  and  to 
exhibitions  devoted'  to  electrical  science 
only  being  opened  to  the  public.  The  very 
great  interest  which  these  have  excited,  will 
doubtless  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
industrial  appliances  of  this  power  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever,  and  may  lead  to 
still  more  interesting  and  useful  discoveries 
in  regard  to  it.  But  already  the  day  is 
gone  by  when  electricity  was  a  thing  of 
mystery,  associated  with  telegraph  rooms 
sealed  to  the  public  by  the  "  No  Admittance 
except  to  the  Company's  Officials"  placard. 
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It  is  becoming  rapidly  our  servant  in  the 
social  region,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time 
in  that  of  business.  The  interesting  pet  of 
the  savant  J  the  amusing  child  of  the  ama- 
teur, has  developed  itself  into  a  youth  of 
promise,  already  doing  great  things,  and 
giving  certain  hope  of  still  greater. 

The  recent  Exposition  in  the  Palais  de 
r  Industrie  at  Paris,  enabled  many  thou- 
sands to  form  some  idea  of  what  is  being 
,  done  in  this  comparatively  new  field  for  in- 
vention. The  building,  originally  erected 
for  an  International  Exhibition  of  the  in- 
dustries of  all  nations  in  all  departments, 
was  filled  from  end  to  end  with  machinery 
"and  models,  all  relating  to  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  A  visitor  might  wander  about 
in  the  Palais  for  weeks,  and  find  every  day 
some  new  marvel  to  astonish  and  interest 
him.  Whatever  his  tastes  might  be,  he 
could  not  fail  to  encounter  something  con- 
genial to  them  from  time  to  time.  Those 
interested  in  the  culture  of  plants  might  in- 
spect greelihouses  in  which  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers were  growing  freely  without  any  other 
light  than  that  supplied  from  an  electric 
source.  Lovers  of  art  could  see  the  opera- 
tion of  reproducing  in  metal,  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  finish,  statues  or  bas- 
reliefs.  Students  of  photography  saw  pic- 
tures of  exceptional  excellence  taken  by 
electric  light.  Metereologists  could  watch 
the  variations  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, and  the  speed  and  pressure  of  the 
wind,  being  automatically  recorded  from 
minute  to  minute.  Tradesmen  had  recom- 
mended to  their  use  electric  tills,  in  which 
every  payment  was  recorded.  Millers  gazed 
with  astonishment  at  electric  rollers  sorting 
bran  from  flour.  Nautical  'men  saw  M. 
Trouve  steering  his  boat,  driven  by  electric- 
ity, in  the^basin  of  the  fountain.  Aeronauts 
were  encouraged  to  hope  for  balloon  navi- 
gation by  M.  Tissandier*s  model  balloon 
driven  by  stored  force.  Members  of  Par- 
liament were  shown  how  their  weary  jour- 
neys through  division  lobbies  on  obstruc- 
tionist motions  might  be  saved  by  electrical 
voting  machines,  each  member's  vote  being 
recorded  by  pressing  a  button  marked  Aye 
or  No.  Crowds  heard  the  performances  of 
the  Opera  or  Comedie  Franc^ais  by  tele- 
phones connected  with  the  theatres.  Peo- 
ple who  require  to  have  their  premises 
guarded  at  night  saw  how  their  watchman 
could  be  checked  on  his  rounds  as  often  as 
desired.  Soldiers  could  inspect  the  appli- 
ances by  which  communication  is  kept  up 
between  the  divisions  of  an  army,  and  a 
telegraph  erected  or  taken  down  as  rapidly 


as  the  column  can  march. .  Those  interested 
in  gunnery  saw  how  the  speed  of  shot,  both 
within  the  bore  of  the  cannon  and  during 
their  flight  in  the  air,  can  be  recorded. 
Divers  were  shown  lamps  which  they  could 
take  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  requiring 
neither  air  nor  trimming.  Owners  of  coal- 
mines had  demonstrated  to  them  how  it  was 
possible  to  light  the  underground  workings 
without  risk  of  explosion,  and  to  know  at 
once  in  a  manager's  office  if  there  was  a 
tendency  to  accumulation  of  fire-damp  in 
them  at  any  spot.  Quarrymen  could  see 
the  hardest  rock  being  bored,  and  apparatus 
for  blasting,  by  which  the  shots  can  be  fired 
from  a  distance.  Musicians  were  amazed 
to  see  at  work  an  instrument  by  which  they 
will  be  enabled  to  sit  down  at  a  piano-forte 
and  improvise  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
find  all  that  they  have  played  recorded  at 
length.  Ladies,  gazed  in  wonder  at  sewing- 
machines  which  seemed  to  go  of  themselves, 
and  at  a  pace  which  no  human  foot  could 
keep  up.  Travelers  saw  in  all  direction,s 
most  ingenious  devices  for  preventing  colli- 
sions on  railways.  Lovers  of  punctuality 
rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  clocks  automatically 
regulated  to  fractions  of  seconds.  Timid 
people  were  offered  burglar-scarers  and 
thief-detectors  of  most  ingenious  construc- 
tion. Invalids  had  a  choice  of  scores  of  med- 
ico-electric appliances,  bands,  baths,  rubbers, 
and  coils  for  curing  all  manner  of  nervous 
disorders.  Surgeons  could  find  many  in- 
genious instruments  for  diagnosis  and  oper- 
ation. Lovers  of  billiards  were  shown 
tables  provided  with  appliances  by  which 
the  game  could  be.  scored  on  the  marking 
board  without  leaving  the  table.  Persons 
going  to  or  from  the  Palais  could  ride  at 
twelve  miles  an  hour  in  a  carriage  driven  by 
no  visible  agency.  Pumps  going  as  unac- 
countably raised  tons  of  water  to  a  height. 
Lifts  by  which  people  could  ascend  and 
descend  by  electric  agency  were  at  work. 
Electric  ploughs  cut  deep  and  well-turned 
furrows.  At  night  the  scene  was  like  fairy- 
land. Hundreds  of  brilliant  lamps  made 
the  Palais  far  lighter  than  it  had  been  at 
the  brightest  period  of  the  day.  Pictures 
were  to  be  seen  lighted  by  the  electric  lamp, 
demonstrating  successfully  that  the  colors 
are  not  changed  by  it,  but  remain  as  they 
were  during  daylight.  Saloons,  more  per- 
fectly lighted  than  they  could  possibly  be 
by  gas  or  oil,  were  as  cool,  and  the  air  in 
them  as  pure,  as  when  no  lamps  were  burn- 
ing in  them. 

But  it  would  take  pages  even  to  state  all 
the  wonders  of  brilliant  discovery  and  in- 
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vention  already  made,  far  less  to  speak  of 
what  may  be  expected  to  follow.  One  final 
illustration  in  relation  to  recent  sad  events 
which  have  horrified  the  world,  may  give 
some  idea  of  what  can  and  will  be  done 
with  this  power  as  now  developed.  Within 
the  space  of  a  single  year,  two  tragedies 
have  occurred — one  in  the  Opera  House  at 
Nice,  and  the  other  in  the  Ring  Theatre  at 
Vienna — in  which  the  loss  of  life  has  been 
appalling  in  its  extent,  and  sickening  in  its 
details.  So  strDng  is  the  impression  on  the 
public  mind  by  these  harrowing  events,  that 
in  all  countries  those  in  authority  are  anx- 
iously considering  what  can  be  done  to  di- 
minish the  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire,  and  of 
its  becoming  serious  when  it  does  occur. 

To  all  these  most  desirable  ends  electric- 
ity can  give  most  important  help.  A  thea- 
tre can  now  be  lighted  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lamps  require  no  fire  to  be  applied  to 
light  them,  nor  can  they  set  fire  to  any- 
thing. The  lights  in  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing and  in  the  passages  can  be  freed  from 
all  connection  with  those  in  the  parts  de- 
voted to  the  performance,  and  can  be  so 
adjusted  that  any  accident  affecting  a  por- 
tion of  them  cannot  influence  the  rest. 
Matters  can  be  so  adjusted  that  pressure  ap- 
plied to  any  one  of  a  number  of  buttons 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  house  will  at 
once  lower  an  iron  screen  dividing  the 
building,  throw  open  every  door  (ordinary 
and  extra),  summon  the  fire-brigade  and  the 
police,  and  raise  instantly  a  powerful  pres- 
sure of  water. 

An  enterprising  manager  of  a  London 
theatre  has  already  fitted  up  his  house  with 
electric  lights,  both  behind  and  before  the 
curtain.  That  his  example  will  soon  be 
followed  is  not  doubtful.  Even  were  the 
light  very  much  more  expensive  than  it  is, 
the  additional  expense  would  be  by  no 
means  a  costly  insurance  for  all  large  public 
buildings,  where  not  merely  loss  of  prop- 
erty, but  terrible  loss  of  life,  is  the  result  of 
fire.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as 
the  march  of  invention  goes  on,  cost  of  pro- 
duction will  be  substantially  diminished. 
But  when  to  safety  from  danger  there  are 
added  the  advantages  of  freedom  from  heat, 
non-consumption  and  non-contamination  of 
air,  and  absence  of  smoke,  the  advantages 
of  the  new  invention  are  seen  to  be  such 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  its  general  adop- 
tion for  use  in  all  large  buildings  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

If  what  has  been  already  accomplished  in 
this  now  rapidly  expanding  region  of  prac- 
tical science  is  so  wonderful,  the  future  pros- 


pect is  still  more  so.  A  few  years  may 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  men 
will  be  astonished  that  they  could  ever  have 
thought  the  appliances  of  i860  practical  and 
convenient,  and  the  wonders  of  the  steam- 
engine  be  to  us  as  the  loom  of  old  days  was 
to  those  in  whose  generation  the  Jacquard 
was  introduced.  That  the  developmenl 
will  be  the  more  rapid  and  the  more  useful 
in  proportion  to  the  general  interest  taken 
in  it  by  the  public  is  sure ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  what  has  been  said  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote such  a  feeling  of  interest  in  a  subject 
which  is  daily  proving  itself  to  possess  sub- 
stantial benefits  for  all. 

BlackwooiTs  Magazine. 


'PRACTICE  WHAT  YOU  PREACH." 


BY  JENNIE   HODGINS. 


THIS  is  an  old  and  homely  adage,  heard 
frequently,  but  forgotten  as  soon  as 
heard.  Familiar  as  household  words  to  all 
of  us,  how  many  pause  to  think  of  the  les- 
son it  conveys  ?  Few,  I  fear ;  for  it  requires 
so  little  thinking  that,  like  all  other  simple 
things,  we  consider  it  worth  none.  The 
words  certainly  are  short  and  plain  enough 
taken  individually,  yet  grouped  in  a  sen- 
tence they  are,  it  seems  to  me,  worth  pon- 
dering. Speech  is  a  natural  gift ;  few  peo- 
ple think  it  any  trouble  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  the  majority  of  mankind  not  only  use 
but  al}use  it.      They  talk  too  much. 

I  heard  it  remarked  some  time  ago  that  a 
young  lady  graduate  who  has  charge  of  her 
first  school,  talks,  under  the  impression  that 
she  is  teaching,  until  her  hearers  wonder 
that  her  vocal  mechanism  does  not  wear 
out,  or,  at  any  rate,  become  impaired. 
Young  ladies,  whether  teachers  or  not,  do 
talk  a  great  deal,  certainly,  and  not  always 
do  i\iQy  practice  what  they  preach;  but  they 
are  not  the  only  ones.  *'  Company  lightens 
misfortune,'*  is  another  adage,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  use  of  a  second,  and  in 
this  instance  young  ladies  have.plentv  of 
company.  When  we  look  around  this  vast 
world  of  ours,  think  of  the  professions  that 
are  moaopolized  almost  entirely  by  men, 
hear  them  discuss,  read  their  lectures,  and 
then  remember  how  few  we  can  name,  how 
very  few  we  know,  who  apply  in  their  daily 
life  the  principles  on  which  they  discourse 
so  eloquently,  we  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  practice. 

By  naming  separately  each  walk  in  life, 
we  might  extend  indefinitely  the  list  of  per- 
sons who  act  on  the  "do  as  I  say,  not  as  I 
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do**  principle;  but  one  illustration .  will 
suflSce.  Talkers  flourish  in  every  profession, 
but  in  none,  I  think,  do  we  find  more  than 
in  that  of  teaching.  The  school-room  seems 
to  be  their  vantage-ground,  whence  they 
propagate  ideas  and  theories  which  they 
never  carry  into  practical  use,  and  which  no 
one  else  can.  They  do  not  pause  to  think 
whether  their  theories  may  be  reduced  to 
practice  by  others  or  not.  They  are  quite 
confident  that  if  they  had  time  they  cquld 
apply  them,  but  just  at  present  they  are  very 
busy.  A  great  amount  of  talking  remains 
to  be  done  ere  the  mass  of  teachers  is  con- 
verted to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  that 
must  be  seen  to  before  anything  else.  What 
matters  it  if,  before  that  is  accomplished, 
some  other  person  demonstrates  clearly  that 
they  are  merely  talking?  They  take  up, 
then,  another  subject,  about  which  they 
know  as  little,  and  talk  that  threadbare. 

For  instance,  a  teacher  thinks  he  knows 
a  great  deal  about  teaching  arithmetic.  He 
has  a  few  pet  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  has  never  tested  any  of  them  in 
his  school-room,  but  he  has  thought  of  them 
and  talked  of  them  until  he  is  almost  per- 
suaded that  he  has  applied  them.  However, 
they  sound  well ;  he  supposes  they  may  be 
applied,  and  he  proceeds  upon  every  favor- 
able opportunity  to  inflict  them  upon  others. 
Some  honest,  hard-working  teacher,  judging 
all  men  by  himself,  and  deceived  by  his  fine 
language  and  easy  delivery,  thinks  there  may 
be  some  good  common-sense  ideas  concealed 
beneath  the  flow  of  words,  and  goes  at  once 
to  work  to  find  them.  Vain  labor;  'for; 
like  the  mirage  in  the  desert,  the  sense  dis- 
appears just  as  he  would  grasp  it,  and  he 
discovers  that  the  splendid,  ideas  of  this 
would-be  educator  resolve  themselves  into 
mere  empty  words. 

Teaching  in  practice  and  teaching  in 
theory  are  two  entirely  different  things.  A 
teacher  may  rise  in  institutes,  teachers* 
meetings,  and  gatherings  of  that  sort,  and 
lay  out  in  one  hour's  discourse  more  work 
than'  a  practical  teacher  can  execute  in  a 
whole  school  term.  It  does  not  seem  to  the 
talker  that  he  has  done  so — it  is  so  much 
easier  to  preach  than  practice,  that  probably 
he  will  never  find  it  out,  for  he  will  persevere 
in  talking  without  attempting  to  practice; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact.  He  has  enunci- 
ated good  theories  possibly,  although  we 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  them.  But  let  us 
enter  his  school-room,  examine  his  classes, 
watch  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  we  will 
find,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  he  does 
not  even  attempt  to  reduce  theory  to  practice. 


He'  thinks  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  stand 
before  an  audience  of  teachers,  all  of  whom 
are  of  average  intelligence,  and  tell  them 
how  he  would  conduct  such  and  such  an 
exercise,  how  he  would  meet  and  master 
this  and  that  imaginary  difficulty.  His 
vanity  is  flattered  by  his  position,  and  by  the 
evident  interest  with  which  his  remarks  are 
listened  to.  He  would  consider  it  pleasant 
labor  to  spend  a  life-time  at  it. 

But  the  scene  changes ;  he  is  no  longer 
the  pleasing  lecturer,  talking  to  an  interested 
audience  of  adults.  He  is  but  a  district 
schoolmaster,  presiding  in  the  old  log  school- 
house  over  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  pupils,  of 
all  ages,  sizes  and  grades  ;  alike,  it  seems  to 
him,  in  only  two  things — their  love  of  mis- 
chief, and  dislike  of  study.  Or  he  may  be 
a  city  professor,  with  not  one  room  filled  with 
scholars  under  him,  but  several.  In  either 
case  his  position  is  changed.  His  audience 
is  not  now  the  interested  gathering  of 
teachers  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  his 
every  utterance.  His  vanity  is  not  flattered 
by  their  polite  attention.  On  the  contrary, 
his  temper  is  severely  tried  by  their  careless- 
ness and  inattention.  He  wonders  if  they 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  animals  as  his 
previous  audience.  Just  the  same,  dear  sir. 
What  they  are,  you  were.  The  change  is  in 
yourself  equally  as  much  as  in  your  audience. 
Talking  was  pleasant  work  for  you  when  you 
talked  to  congenial  listeners,  but  practicing 
is  not  so  pleasant  now  when  your  surround- 
ings have  altered.  The  difficulties  that  were 
so  easy  of  explanation  when  only  imaginary 
are  just  a  trifle  more  difficult  now.  Patience ; 
practice  as  you  preached,  and  they  are  solved. 
Seldom  if  ever  is  the  requisite  patience  and 
practice  applied.  He  knew  when  he  lectured 
that  to  take  up  each  one  of  his  principles 
and  apj^y  it  to  practical  school  work  would 
be  no  light  labor ;  but  telling  others  how  to 
do  it  is  not  so  difficult,  so  he  lays  to  his 
conscience  the  flattering  unction  that  he  has 
amply  fulfilled  his  duty  when  he  has  done 
that.  Perhaps  he  has ;  but  were  all  others  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  education  would  soon 
be  only  a  name. 

This  is  decidedly  not  a  personal,  though 
by  no  means  an  exceptional,  case.  There 
are  any  number  of  teachers  who  know  how 
and  what  to  teach,  but  they  are  too  indolent 
to  make  use^f  their  knowledge.  They  do 
not  represent  the  great  mass  of  good, 
practical  teachers,  however,  and  we  can  take 
care  that  we  do  not.  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
talkers  by  remembering  the  lesson  taught  in 
the  words,  '*  Practice  what  you  preach.** 
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DUTIES  OF  DIRECTORS. 


BY  MRS.  GEO.    B.  LORD. 


TO  no  body  of  officers  in  our  great  Com- 
monwealth are  more  important  duties 
intrusted,  than  those  which  are  placed  in 
charge  of  the  men  chosen  in  our  cities,  bor- 
oughs and  townships  as  school  directors. 
The  future  welfare  of  the  State,  the  growth 
and  prosperity,  even  the  life,  of  the  nation, 
is  placed  in  their  hands.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  consider 
carefully  the  character  of  the  men  who  are 
to  fill  this  high  and  responsible  office.  They 
are  to  select  those  who,  as  teachers,  are  to 
mould  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  rising 
generation.  They  take  the  place  of  the 
parents  in  their  respective  districts  and  give 
the  children  into  the  care  of  those  who  will 
make  or  mar  their  lives  for  all  future  time. 

The  citizens  of  each  school  district  should 
look  upon  the  office  of  school  director  as 
being  of  the  first  importance,  and  see  to  it 
that  none  but  persons  of  ability,  integrity 
and  purity  of  character  be  selected  for  this 
position.  Men  who  have  performed  their 
duty  honestly  an^  uprightly  and  to  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  the  public,  should  be  re- 
tained in  office,  not  removed  to  make  room 
for  those  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  untried, 
and  who  may  even  in  one  term  of  office  do 
harm  that  a  generation  may  not  outgrow. 

But  how  often,  indeed,  are  directors  chosen 
who  have  not  the  highest  interests  of  the 
schools  at  heart.  How  frequently  such  con- 
siderations as  the  following  have  a  control- 
ling influence  in  their  selection:  A  new 
building  is  to  be  erected,  and  Mr.  Jones, 
who  is  the  largest  property  owner  in  the  dis- 
trict, is  elected  school  director,  because  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  building 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  in  lessening  his 
own  taxes  he  must  also  make  those  of  his 
neighbors  less.  Or  a  school  site  is  to  be 
selected.  The  people  of  the  district,  as  is 
often  the  case,  are  disposed  to  quarrel  about 
the  matter,  and  Mr.  Smith,  by  advocating 
the  popular  side,  is  elected.  His  motives 
in  seeking  the  office  are  various.  He  may 
wish  to  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
other  office  that  bears  with  it  greater  honors 
or  emoluments ;  or  he  may  seek  the  election 
because  he  has  a  son  or  daughter,  a  sister  or 
cousin,  or  some  needy  relative,  who  wishes 
a  position  as  teacher. 

Again,  political  feeling  may  be  strong  in 
the  district,  and  we  elect  a  man  because  he 
belongs  to  our  party  and  is  the  party  nomi- 
nee.   He  may  be  an  uncultured  boor,  wholly 


unfit  for  the  offic©,  while  his  opponent  is  an 
educated  gentleman,  in  whose  hands  the 
school  interests  of  the  district  would  be  fos- 
tered and  protected  as  they  should  be.  But 
the  latter  must  be  defeated,  and  the  unfit 
man  elected,  because  "our  party'*  has  so 
decreed.  In  the  heat  of  passion  we  put 
party  first,  and  leave  our  children  and  our 
important  school  interests  in  the  background. 

Only  the  ablest  and  best  of  citizens  should 
have  control  of  such  interests  as  those  of  our 
public  schools,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
such  persons  only  are  elected  school  direc- 
tors. Men  are  disposed  to  judge  others  by 
themselves,  and  if  we  have  good  men  in 
control  of  our  school  system,  we  may  expect 
to  have  competent  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
schools. 

But  after  taxes  are  levied,  school  houses 
built  and  furnished,  teachers  engaged,  and 
schools  opened,  another  duty  of  the  direc- 
tors is  the  supervision  or  visiting  of  the 
schools.  The  law  says  that  each  school  in 
the  district  must  be  visited  by  some  member 
of  the  board  in  his  official  capacity  at  least 
once  a  month.  The  common  custom  is  the 
appointment  by  the  board  of  some  one  of 
their  number  to  see  that  this  duty  is  per- 
formed, but  frequently  it  is  left  for  the  whole 
number  of  directors  and  each  waits  for  an- 
other to  start.  So  the  old  proverb  "  What's 
everybody's  bu.siness  is  nobody's  business," 
is  exemplified,  and  the  schools  receive  few 
official  visits. 

Nothing  encourages  children  more,  or  gives 
them  greater  interest  in  their  work,  than  to 
see  that  older  persons  are  also  interested  in 
it,  and  this  official  duty  of  visiting  should 
never  be  neglected.  *'But,"  say  some  di.- 
rectors,  "our  business  will  not  allow  us  to 
spend  time  idling  ii\  a  school  house.  We 
can't  afi'ord  it."  Why  accept  the  office,  if 
you  knew  you  could  not  perform  its  duties? 

The  law  also  says  that  women  are  eligible 
to  the  office  of  school  director,  and  in  every 
community  you  may  find  ladies  who  would 
willingly  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Then,  why  not  elect  a  lady,  if  she  is  qualified 
and  can  take  the  required  time  ? 

Again,  the  law  says  that  directors  shall  re- 
move any  teacher  who  is  incompetent,  "neg- 
ligent, cruel,  or  immoral.  How  can  the 
facts  warranting  such  removal  be  obtained, 
except  by  close,  intelligent  supervision  of 
the  teacher's  work?  Most  frequently  the 
only  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  habits  and 
qualifications  is  that  given  by  some  dissatis- 
fied pupil  or  aggrieved  parent,  in  the  form 
of  a  complaint  against  the  teacher,  and  an 
urgent  request  that  he  or  she  shall  be  dis- 
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missed  from  the  school,  because  Johnny  was 
punished  or  Mary  was  not  allowed  to  regu- 
late matters  according  to  her  own  sweet  will. 
In  short,  the  school  director  who  does 
his  whole  duty  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with- 
out the  fear  of  man  before  his  eyes,  must 
expect  to  be  sharply  criticised,  if  nothing 
more ;  and  he  may  be  thankful  if  duty  prop- 
erly performed  does  not,  in  many  localities, 
draw  down  upon  his  devoted  head  the  con- 
demnation, political  and  social,  of  his  con- 
stituency. Venango  Institute  Report, 
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PHENOMENA  OF  PLANT  LIFE. — NO.  H. 


LEO  H.  GRINDON. 


THE  essential  sign  of  sprmg  m  north- 
ern latitudes  is  the  swelling  of  the  buds 
upon  the  trees,  and  those  of  the  sturdy 
bushes  which  the  husbandman  uses  for  hedges. 
The  appearance  of  flowers,  except  to  the 
experienced  eye,  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon.  Many  that  would  be  thought  heralds 
of  the  new  season  are  in  reality  relics  of  the 
year  that  has  departed, — epitaphs  on  tlfe 
summer  of  six  months  before, — memorials 
rather  than  prophecies.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  wall -flower,  which  is  often  seen 
in  bloom  in  England  in  January,  unless  the 
winter  be  very  severe, — the  succession  of 
flowers  from  side-shoots  having  proceeded 
uninterruptedly  perhaps  since  the  previous 
May.  This  long-protracted  flow  of  bloom 
is  usually  attributable  to  the  flowers  being 
gathered  for  love  tokens  or  personal  pleas- 
ure, and  thus  hindered  from  fulfilling  the 
grand  purpose  for  whicji  all  flowers  are  in 
every  case  developed,  namely  the  origination 
of  seed  from  which  new  plants  shall  be 
reared,  to  take  the  place  of  the  parents, 
when  the  latter  lie  withered  and  dead.  As 
long  as  a  plant  is  hindered  from  proceeding 
with  the  due  preparation  of  its  intended 
seeds,  so  long  will  it  persist  in  its  efl"orts, 
and  renew  them,  striving  till  all  its  vitality 
is  exhausted,  to  leave  if  it  be  only  a  single 
voucher  of  its  honest  toil.  A  thousand 
times  have  I  noticed  this  wonderful  and 
quiet  energy  in  operation.  In  the  fields 
some  hungry  quadruped  bites  off"  the  young 
green  flower-heads  as  a  relish  to  the  insipid 
grass  ; — ^no  matter,  from  every  joint  below, 
a  new  shoot  is  soon  put  forth  ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  where  there  would  have  been,  per- 
haps, no  more  than  a  single  blossom,  there 
are  now  a  dozen  flowers.     So  in  the  garden 


some  lily  hand  takes  a  flower  white  as  itself, 
and  if  the  structure  of  the  plant  permit,  by 
and  by  the  whiteness  gleams  from  one  little 
side  brancWet  after  another,  and  in  a  way 
that  would  probably  never  have  happened  save 
for  the  destruction  of  the  first-born ,  Ap- 
plying our  knowledge  of  this  principle  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Christmas  wall- 
flowers, it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  hap- 
pens that  their  bloom  lingers  so  1  ong.  Man y 
a  posy  when  the  days  were  at  their  best,  was 
probably  made  odorous  with  the  early  blos- 
soms of  this  cheerful  plant ;  these  that  come 
in  the  dull  cold  days  of  wfnter  are  the 
proof  of  the  hindered  efforts,  and  a  witness 
to  unflinching  perseverance  in  .the  fair  en- 
deavor,— Si  perseverance  that  may  read  us 
all  a  gentle  lesson, — strive  to  the  last ;  if 
we  fail,  we  have  at  least  deserved  to  win. 

Very  different  are  such  flowers  as  the 
yellow  pilewort  and  the  golden  coltsfoot. 
These  are  genuine  spring  blossoms,  never 
appearing  until  the  new  year  has  made  a  fair 
start,  nor  renewing  their  flowers  in  summer 
and  autumn.  Being  "  weeds,''  and  never 
growing  in  pastures,  they  are  seldom  cropped 
or  gathered,  so  that  the  original  prepara- 
tion of  bloom  is  generally  followed  by 
successful  results  in  seed.  Very  pretty  is  it, 
when  the  •  last  of  the  snow  has  dissolved 
from  the  ground,  to  see  the  bright  rays  of 
the  pilewort  among  the  half-withered  relics 
of  the  past  autumn  upon  the  hedge  bank, 
and  their  young  leaves  spreading  a  carpet 
over  the  heretofore  brown  earth  in  woods 
and  groves ;  no  less  pretty  is  the  spectacle 
of  the  coltsfoot,  when  it  opens  its  yellow 
disk,  formed  of  a  hundred  rays  as  fine  as 
needles,  and  this  without  a  single  leaf  to 
stand  in  contrast.  But  flowers  need  the 
sunshine  in  order  that  they  may  expand. 
On  dull  and  cloudy  days  they  remain  fast 
shut  up,  but  with  the  first  kind  beam  from 
the  sky  they  spread  their  little  petals,  and 
glow  as  long  as  the  atmosphere  is  genial. 
The  pilewort  is  not  unlike  a  buttercup,  but 
the  leaves  are  rounded  and  polished,  and  it 
rarely  grows  taller  than  the  breadth  of  one's 
hand.  '*  Weed  "  it  may  be  in  popular  esti- 
mation, but  the  wood-pigeons  do  not  so 
lightly  esteem  it.  The  fleshy  roots,  shaped 
like  little  round  beans,  lie  very  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  the  rain '  washes  the 
earth  from  them,  and  lays  them  bare,  and 
these  birds  come  and  make  their  meals  on 
the  supply  thus  provided. 

Every  living  creature  has  its  cornfields ; 
true,  it  is  only  man  who  is  called  upon  to 
sow  and  reap,  to  grind  and  to  bake  into 
bread, — and  this  in  order  that  by  virtuous 
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and  regular  labor  he  may  have  his  intellect 
and  affections  stimulated  ;  but  cornfields,  in 
their  kind,  are  spread  for  everything  that 
eats, — composed,  it  may  be,  of  the  simplest 
and  weakest  plants  in  nature ;  still,  in  their 
importance  to  tens  of  thousands  of  speech- 
less creatures,  no  less  momentous  than  the 
broad  acres  of  wheat  and  barley,  oats,  rice, 
rye,  millet  and  maize,  that  supply  the  human 
population  of  the  earth  with  their  daily  sus- 
tenance. There  is  probably  no  plant  in 
all  nature  that  does  not  directly  support 
the  life  of  some  little  animal :  it  was  for 
this  purpose  that  plants  were  in  great  meas- 
ure called  into  being,  and  when  we  are 
tempted  to  despise  the  insignificant  ones, 
and  to  call  them  **  weeds,**  we  should  re- 
member that  nothing  has  been  made  in  vain, 
and  that  everything  has  been  designed  for 
some  generous  purpose.  But  why  should 
they  be  called  *'  weeds  "  ?  Weeds  are  flow- 
ers out  of  the  place  for  which  Providence 
designed  them.  If  a  lily  spring  up  by  some 
casualty  in  a  potato-bed,  it  is  in  that  place  a 
weed,  quite  as  much  so  as  a  dandelion  is 
among  the  tulips  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  a 
weed  in  its  native  woods  or  fields,  since 
these  are  the  habitations  assigned  to  them, 
and  in  which,  to  eyes  that  look  on  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  creation  with  joy  qnd  pleas- 
ure, they  are  always  beautiful.  Very  much 
of  what  we  are  apt  to  consider  the  uncome- 
liness  of  things  comes  in  reality  of  our  not 
seeing  them  in  their  natural  and  proper  con- 
ditions, but  under  some  artificial  and  con- 
strained circumstances  that  interfere  griev- 
ously with  their  native  characters.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  unfortunate  monkey,  drag- 
ged from  its  native  haunts,  and  carried 
about  the  streets  on.  an  organ- top.  There 
it  may  well  look  ridiculous  and  even  dis- 
gusting. But  see  the  creature  at  play  in  its 
native  woods,  its  free  nature  finding  scope 
and  opportunity,  and  living  in  harmony 
with  the  rudeness  of  the  scene,  and  instead 
of  being  absurd,  it  becomes  graceful,  and 
the  tree  seems  incomplete  when  the  creature 
quits  it.  Much  the  same  is  it  with  the  de- 
spised plants  denominated  "  weeds.  * '  True, 
if  allowed  to  spread  unchecked,  many  kinds 
establish  upon  farm-lands  a  disastrous  em- 
pire, that  supersedes  the  prospective  crops, 
strangling  the  roots,  twining  round  the  stems, 
or  mingling  their  pernicious  seeds  with  the 
wholesome  grain  ;  but  this  is  a  fact  belong- 
ing to  a  different  class  altogether  from  that 
which  includes  the  consideration  of  the  ab- 
solute and  intrinsic  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
the  plants.  Ragwort,  that  covers  the  neg- 
lected  fields  with  gaudy  yellow,  nourishes 


the  caterpillar  of  a  lovely  butterfly  that  will 
eat  no  other  leaf  with  content ; — thistles, 
that  aggravate  the  farmer  uncareful  to  nip 
them  in  the  beginning,  supply  in  their 
seeds  food  for  innumerable  little  birds,  e§ 
pecially  those  of  the  goldfinch  kind.  Both 
plants,  moreover,  in  vigor  of  growth,  ele- 
gance of  organization,  clear  brightness  of 
color,  and  long-continuing  flow  of  cheerful 
bloom,  take  place  with  the  handsom^t  that 
the  profusion  of  nature  flings  abroad.  We 
may  travel  many  miles,  and  explore  whole 
provinces,  and  not  find  a  more  charming 
plant  than  the  crimson  musk-thistle.  In  its 
native  haunts  and  proper  abiding-places 
(which  are  by  the  edges  of  green  lanes,  and 
on  green  and  breezy  downs  overlooking  the 
sea,  as  on  that  fair  green  hill  at  Clevedon, 
from  which  we  look  across  the  water  to 
South  Wales,  and  far  away  westward  to- 
wards the  Atlantic)  it  lifts  a  tall  and 
woolly  stem,  crowned  with  some  half-dozen 
gorgeous  and  half-drooping  crimson  heads, 
smelling  of  honey  and  musk,  and  more 
brilliant  in  effect  than  ten  thousand  of  the 
far-fetched,  dear-bought,  fashionable  exotics 
in  gardens. 

All  right-minded  people  thank  God  every 
day  for  His  greater  gifts  and  bounties  ;  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  of  us  remember  to  thank 
Him  as  steadily  for  the  simple  and  common 
things  of  nature,  which  we  seem  to  ourselves 
to  feel  as  our  rights  or  at  all  events  as  so 
much  a  part  of  the  very  idea  of  the  world 
as  to  become  our  lawful  inheritance,  and 
thus  not  needing  to  be  considered  as  ob- 
jects of  gratefulness.  A  thankful  spirit  re- 
cognizes the  goodness  of  God  in  the  weak- 
est as  well  as  in  the  strongest  of  things  ;  and 
to  my  mind  it  seems  that,  while  1  am  thank- 
ful to  Him  for  the  lustre  of  the  evening  sky, 
for  food  and  raiment,  for  the  bestowal  of 
friends,  for  the  sustenance  of  hope  and  faith, 
for  the  prolongation  of  life, — though,  the 
heart  may  have  sorrowful  tombstones  in  it, 
— ^still,  I  fall  short  and  forget  if  I  am  not 
thankful,  too,  for  the  sweet  shape,  and  hue, 
and  odor,  of  that  sea-side  thistle,  since  it 
possesses  not  only  an  immaculate  beauty  of 
its  own,  but,  associated  as  it  is  with  the 
sound  of  the  waves,  and  with  events  long 
since  passed,  becomes  a  keynote  forever  to 
some  of  the  sweetest  experiences  of  bygone 
life.  All  things  deserve  such  thankfulness, 
the  commonest  as  well  as  the  grandest,  for 
the  common  ones  are  the  heritage  of  the 
poor,  given  them  ''without  money  and 
without  price,**  so  that  it  is  but  simplest 
philanthropy  to  be  glad  of  the  presence  of 
what  all  can  enjoy  without  cost. 
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These,  however,  are  matters  rather  di- 
vergent from  the  idea  of  plant  life  in  early 
spring.  The  appearance  of  the  buds  of 
the  trees  is  without  question  the  most  re- 
liable, since  there  is  a  greater  steadiness 
and  exactitude  in  the  succession  and  peri- 
odicity of  their  vital  phenomena  than  occurs 
in  very  many  herbaceous  plants,  though  to 
appearance  the  latter  may  be  quite  as  regular. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  renewal  of 
trees  by  annual  shoots  developed  from  buds  is 
a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  observa- 
tion. The  ancients  had  a  name  for  the  buds 
of  trees ;  but  it  was  our  illustrious  country- 
man, John  Ray,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  first 
demonstrated  scientifically  that  the  increase 
of  trees  takes  place  by  means  of  such  annual 
sproutings.  Some  of  the  German  natural- 
ists regard  the  trunk  of  a  tree  as  a  mere 
mass  of  obsolete  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  annual  shoots  as  comparable  to  young 
plants  that  rise  out  of  the  earth  in  spring 
from  seeds.  To  this  view  of  the  matter 
there  are,  however,  grave  objections.  Every 
kind  of  tree  has  a  fixed  lease  of  life ;  it  is 
competent  to  acquire  a  given  stature  and  a 
definite  profile  and  physiognomy,  and  until 
this  has  been  attained,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  tree  is  other  than  a  living  unity. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  wonderful  structure  of 
the  buds,  and  their  prodigious  powers  of  life, 
are,  indeed,  of  the  most  singular  and  most 
striking  interest.  Every  bud  consists  of  a 
growing  nucleus,  a  little  heart  of  pith  seek- 
ing to  push  forward ;  and  overlying  it,  a 
number  of  minute  leaves,  mere  rudiments  of 
»  proper  leaves,  which  protect  the  centre  from 
the  asperities  of  the  weather,  but  yield  this 
way  anTi  that,  correspondingly  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  germ  in  the  interior. 
By  degrees  true  leaves  are  developed,  a 
slender  shoot  is  protruded,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  this  there  is  the  commencement  of  a 
large  bough.  The  outer,  rudimentary  leaves 
undergo  no  change ;  they  retain  their  places 
as  long  as  useful,  then  drop  off.  The  shape 
and  color  of  the  buds  are  no  less  various 
than  their  economy  is  admirable.  In  the 
beech-tree  they  are  slender  and  pointed,  re- 
sembling brown  thorns;  in  the  oak,  solid 
and  amber-olive  color;  in  the  ash,  of  the 
blackness  of  soot;  in  the  lime,  ydlowish- 
red ;  .in  the  horse-chestnut,  covered  with 
abundant  sticky  matter.  Every  tree,  in  a 
word,  may  be  told  as  readily  in  the  earliest 
days  of  spring  by  its  buds  alone,  as  in  sum- 
mer by  its  flowers,  and  when  in  full  leaf,  by 
the  peculiarities  of  its  foliage.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  the  study  of  nature.     We 


have  always  something  to  fall  back  upon. 
Every  season  writes  the  names  of  its  trees 
and  plants  legibly  and  unmistakably,  but  in 
a  different  mode.  We  never  need  be  at  loss, 
since  the  disappearance  of  one  feature  is  the 
signal  for  another  to  come  into  view.  The 
buds  open  at  very  various  times  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trees.  The  first  to  come  in 
leaf  is  the  woodbine  or  wild  honeysuckle, 
which  is  often  in  nearly  full  foliage  many 
weeks  before  others  have  begun  to  move ; 
the  elder  is  also  very  prompt ;  and  soon  after 
them  come  those  small,  green,  countless 
specks  in  the  hedges,  that  by-and-by  are  to 
make  the  richness  of  the  hawthorn,  and  be- 
come dappled  with  its  crowd  of  odorous 
blossoms.  Marvelous  is  it  to  note  the  power 
they  have  of  resisting  cold.  Doubtless  their 
progress  is  checked  by  the  advent  of  a  frosty 
night  after  they  have  commenced ;  the 
wonder,  however,  is  not  that  they  should  be 
checked,  but  that  they  should  hold  such  an 
amount  of  inner  warmth  as  to  stand  proof 
against  the  bitterness  that  destroys  tender 
things  from  India  with  a  touch.  In  severe 
winters  many  trees  are  quite  killed  ;  but 
thousands  of  others  prove  their  invulner- 
ableness,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  to  rise  from 
the  dead.  Many  and  wonderful  have  been 
the  nriracles  wrought  for  special  moral  pur- 
poses, but  no  miracle  has  ever  exceeded  in 
sweet  and  impressive  power,  the  great  one 
that  we  all  witness  every  spring,  when  that 
which  seemed  quite  dead,  shows  life  in  un- 
abated energy — and  this  without  the  visible 
presence  of  a  miracle-worker. 

Curious  is  it  to  note  also  how  many  of 
the  buds  prepared  by  a  tree  never  come  to 
maturity,  nor  even  sprout.  Buds  are  dis- 
posed so  symmetrically  upon  the  branches, 
that  were  every  one  of  them  to  be  pushed 
forth  into  a  twig,  and  again  produce  other 
twigs,  there  would  soon  be  an  inextricable 
mass,  utterly  preventive  of  ventilation  and 
the  entrance  of  light,  and  the  trees  would 
die  6f  self-suffocation.  But  the  economy 
of  nature  provides  for  the  premature  death 
and  destruction  of  aif  enormously  large  pro- 
portion, no  more  growing  than  there  is 
ample  room  for,  yet  as  many  as  will  render 
the  tree  perfect  and  picturesque.  So  ad- 
mirable is  the  dispensation  of  natural  laws, 
evoking  order  out  of  disorder,  and  making 
what  seems  to  be  injury  and  loss  the  very 
means  towards  securing  the  highest  beauty 
and  perfection.  Such  is  everywhere  a  grand 
characteristic  of  the  works  of  God  :  what  in 
our  short-sightedness  appears  defect  and 
blight,  is  in  truth  a  preliminary  step  towards 
\  the  most  exquisite  and  perfecit  design. 
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WRITING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


BY   L.  D.  SMITH. 


HOW  shall  w«  interest  these  little  folks  in 
the  writing  lessons?  Let  them  write. 
Children  like  to  talk,  and  next  to  talking 
comes  this  wonderful  sign -language,  Wait- 
ing. Let  the  little  folks  write  often  to 
learn  to  write,  as  you  let  them  talk  often  to 
learn  to  talk,  and  read  often  to  learn  to 
read.  But  when  you  hear  them  talk  or 
read,  you  are  ready  to  prompt  them,  so 
that  they  will  not  fall  into  wrong  practice. 
They  need  just  the  same  care  on  your  part 
when  they  write.  Watch  their  fingers. 
Prompt  them  when  they  make  the  written 
signs,  as  you  would  do  when  they  make  the 
spoken  ones.  Written  language  should 
follow  very  close  to  .spoken  language,  with 
the  child.  He  has  to  repress  his  voice  in 
a  great  measure  when  in  school.  His  mind 
is  bubbling  over.  I^t  some  of  this  mental 
energy  work  out  of  his  fingers.  Let  him 
write  as  often  as  you  can  \  never  to  tire  him ; 
never  in  a  hap-hazard  way ;  but  under  your 
eye,  with  care,  with  thought,  with  interest. 

I  know  of  no  elementary  branch  into 
which  more  life  and  interest  can  be  put 
than  the  writing.  It  gives  the  children 
something  real  to  do.  It  is  visible.  Above 
all,  it  can  be  read.  A  child's  first  writing 
is  to  him  truly  wonderful.  Do  not  confuse 
the  child's  mind  with  theoretical  analysis^ 
nor  give  him  fragments  of  letters  to  write. 
The  favorite  method  of  teaching  seems  to 
be,  first,  a  wearisome  practice  on  elementary 
lines  and  fragments  of  letters;  next,  a 
tedious  drill  on  insulated  letters  and  discon- 
nected words;  and  finally,  a  monotonous 
procession  of  copy-book  saws  and  proverbs. 
This  dull  routine  has  robbed  writing  of  its 
highest  charm  as  a  medium  of  expressing 
thought,  and  has  placed  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
How  would  it  seem  in  reading,  if  for  many 
months  the  child  was  required  solely  to  ar- 
ticulate letters,  syllables,  and  words,  discon- 
nected from  any  thought  ?  Whatever  might 
be  his  gain  in  enunciation,  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  all  natural  effort  and  interest. 

Make  the  writing  more  a  natural  process. 
Give  your  pupils  at  the  start  a  complete 
idea,  a  whole  letter.  As  soon  as  they  have 
learned  a  few  letters,  let  them  build  up  little 
words;  and,  as  early  as  possible,  let  them 
write  easy  phrases  and  sentences.  Let 
children  write  thoughts,  as  you  let  them 
read  thoughts,  and  give  them  something 
interesting  to  write,  as  you  give  them  some- 


thing interesting  to  read.  Their  writing 
thus  becomes  a  language  to  them,  the  same 
as  their  reading  and  speaking. 

Talk  to  the  children  a  great  deal  about 
the  writing.  Tell  them  about  the  letter*, 
so  that  they  will  feel  acquainted  with  them. 
Help  them  to  see  how  much  like  the  printed 
signs  the  written-  ones  are.  Write  the  let- 
ters on  the  blackboards,  and  attract  the  eye 
of  every  pupil  by  what  you  say  about  them. 

The  analogies  between  different  letters 
will  be  a  fruitful  theme.  We  take  the  Httle 
dotted  letter  /  first  and  study  it,  and  when 
the  children  once  learn  to  make  it,  they 
have  only  to  double  it,  and  leave  off  the 
dot,  and  they  have  the  second  letter,  u. 
Then,  again,  the  teacher  takes  small  »,  and 
shows  the  children  the  two  parts  of  the  let- 
ter. They  learn  to  know  these  parts,  and 
how  to  make  the  letter  from  them.  The 
teacher  tells  them,  if  they  just  double  the 
first  part  of  «,  and  add  to  this  the  last  part, 
they  will  have  another  letter,  small  m. 

In  this  way,  children  will  get  to  be  as 
sure  of  each  letter  they  write  as  they  are  of 
each  word  they  speak.  It  is  impossible  to 
educate  their  minds  far  ahead  of  their 
fingers;  but  the  latter  will  catch  up,  and 
will  soon  do  better  work  for  the  child's 
knowing  more  about  it.  Illustrate  freely 
on  the  blackboard;  associate  pleasant  ideas 
with  the  letters ;  make  the  writing  always  a 
recreation  to  the  child — never  a  task 

Primary  Teacher. 


THE  QUINCY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  J.  H.  FRENCH,  LL.D. 


EIGHT  miles  from  the  Boston  sea-shore 
is  the  little  town  of  Quincy.  Three 
times  in  the  history  of  that  town  it  has  been 
very  prominent  in  the  public  eye  of  the 
whole  country.  When  the  American  peo- 
ple were  looking  for  a  candidate  -for  the 
presidency  to  succeed  Washington,  John 
Adams,  a  resident  of  that  little  town,  was 
selected  and  elected  to  the  seat  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  country.  And  later,  the 
second  Adams,  John  Quincy,  the  son  of  the 
second  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  a  resident  of  Quincy,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Both  of  these 
persons  were  natives  of  that  town,  and  the 
little  houses  in  which  they  were  bom  still 
stand  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The 
Adamses  were  among  the  first  residents  oi 
Quincy,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
family  name  of  John  Adams'  wife.      Very 
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soSTi  'after  Stephenson  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  propelling  carriages  by 
steam,  a  railroad  two  miles  long  was  built 
from  the  granite  quarries  of  Quincy  to  the 
sea-shore.  This  was  the  first  railroad  ever 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  again  was 
Quincy  conspicuous  in  the  public  gaze. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  schools  in 
Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  for  thej)urpose  of  arriving  at 
a  definite  conclusion  as  to  th€  character  of 
the  school  work  done  there,  the  results  of 
these  written  examinations  were  published 
in  a  report  which  ha^  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  which  revealed  the  fact  thaf  the 
work  was  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  country 
or  the  state,  and  awakened  the  people  to  see 
the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
system  of  ^education.  This  report  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  older  Adams,  and  chairman 
of  the  school-board  of  the  city  of  Quincy. 
The  school  committee  of  the  town,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Adams,  determined  to 
take  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
schools  of  that  city.  For  this  purpose  they 
invited  Colonel  Parker,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  thorough  scholar  in  peda- 
gogics, and  an  experienced  teacher,  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  upon  three  conditions: 
namely,  first,  that  he  should  have  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  for  five  years;  second,  that 
he  should  have  full  authority  in  the  employ- 
ment and  dismissal  of  teachers,  prescribing 
the  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools;  and  third,  that  he 

.should  have  the  money  furnished  him  to 
carry  out  all  his  plans.  He  thought  these 
conditions  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
work  out  a  good  system  for  the  schools,  and 

.  secure  such  results  as  would  be  satisfactory 
alike  to  himself  and  the  public.  Allow  me 
to  say  that  if  the  school  authorities  of  cities 
would  give  to  their  Superintendent  more 
power  and  authority,  and  then  demand  from 
him  better  results,  Quincy  would  not  stand 
alone  in  her  present  enviable  position  in  an 
educational  point  of  view. 

Colcnel  Parker  entered  upon  his  work  in 
the  spring  of  1875,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
term  of  office  in  1880,  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  Sylvester  Brown,  also  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  who  had 
been  principal  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Quincy,  under  Colonel  Parker's 
supervision,  for  four  years,  succeeded  him  as 
superintendent  of  these  schools.  Mr.  Brown 's 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  details  of  Colonel 


Parker's  plans,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  attached  to  the 
position  which  he  assumed,  and  which  posi- 
tion up  to  the  present  time  he  has  ably  filled. 
Under  Colonel  Parker's  administration  the 
work  in  the  schools  of  Quincy  came  promi- 
nently before  the  attention  of  the  educators 
of  the  country.  As  proof  of  this  I  need 
only  state  that  more  than  14,000  persons 
visited  the  Quincy  schools  during  the  five 
years  of  Parker's  time,  from  1875  ^^  1880, 
and  nearly  all  of  that  number  were  prompted 
to  make  the  visit  by  the  reports  concerning 
the  wonderful  work  done  there. 

While  most  of  the  reports  from  visitors 
were  favorable,  and  many  of  them  enthu- 
siastic, some  of  the  visitors  criticised  the 
work  unfavorably.  These  conflicting  reports 
made  it  difficult  for  a  person  to  decide  cor- 
rectly as  to  the  merits  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
law  of  physics  that  where  there  is  life  there 
is  motion,  where  there  *is  motion  there  is 
friction,  and  where  there  is  friction  there  is 
noise.  There  was  noise  concerning  the 
schools  of  Quincy.  From  this  fact  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  was  friction  there.  This 
friction  must  have  been  the  result  of  motion, 
and  as  there  was  motion,  there  must  have 
been  life. 

Being  desirous  of  forming  ah  .  opinion 
from  actual  observation,  I  visited  Quincy  a 
year  ago,  and  spent  sufficient  time  in  their 
schools  with  the  Superintendent  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  not  only  with  the  general 
plan,  but  with  the  details  of  the  work  done 
in  the  schools.  Quincy  is  a  town  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  number  two 
thousand  are  members  of  the  schools.  There 
are  seven  school  buildings  and  forty-six 
teachers,  with  an  average  of  forty-three  pu- 
pils to  each  teacher.  The  houses  are  com- 
modious and  comfortable.  They  have  all 
needed  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils.  Their  blackboards,  which  surround 
the  rooms,  are  in  constant  use.  The  school 
rooms  are  25x60  feet,  and  furnished  with 
.  single  desks  (ho  school  should  contain  any 
other  kind)  for  from  forty-six  to  fifty-six 
pupils.  These  .desks  are  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  room  and  occupy  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  available  space. 

Back  of  the  desks  are  tables,  in  the  draw- 
ers of  which  are  objects  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  the  pupils.  One  table  is 
covered  with  sand,  in  which  the  pupils  mark 
off  continents,  make  mountain  ranges  and 
mountain  peaks,  locate  countries,  and.  trace 
the  courses  of  streams  and  make  lakes,  etc., 
etc.,  thus  making  geography  a  pleasing  pas- 
time to  the  children.     And  in  like  manner 
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all  the  work  in  the  schools  is  informal,  pleas- 
ant and  unrestrained^  The  school  work  is 
made  so  interesting  to  pupils  that  they  are 
always  anxious  to  recite.  They  are  permit- 
ted, not  compelled,  to  do  anything,  and  all 
the  school  work  is  to  them  a  constant  pleas- 
ure. 

The  children  talk  naturally,  ask  many 
questions,  and  cheerfnlly  and  eagerly  do 
whatever  the  teacher  may  require.  Nonfe  of 
the  stiffness  and  restraint  so  common  to  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  are  seen  here.  The 
Quincy  order  of  grading  the  schools  is  as 
follows:  The  primary  grade  embraces  the 
first  four  years  of  a  child's  school  life;  the 
grammar  grade,  the  next  four  years,  or  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years,  and 
the  high  school  grade,  the  next  three  years, 
the  entire  course  course  covering  only  eleven 
years.  It  will  be  seen  that  pupils  who  enter 
at  the  age  of  ^vt,  years  and  keep  up  with 
their  classes  and  grades  would  complete  the 
course  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  But 
many  fall  behind  their  classes.  The  average 
age  of  those  who  finish  the  course  in  the 
grammar  school  grade  is  fifteen  years.  Their 
general  plan  of  work  in  all  these  grades  is 
such  that  every  lesson  is  directly  or  inciden- 
tally a  language  lesson.  Technical  gram- 
mar is  not  taught  in  the  grammar  school 
grade.  It  is  studied  by  pupils  the  first  year 
in  the  high  school  grade  or  course.  Read- 
ing, spelling  and  writing  are  all  taught  to- 
gether in  the  primary  grades.  The  first 
lesson  given  to  a  child  on  entering  the  prim- 
ary school  is  a  lesson  in  reading,  writing  and 
spelling.  During  the  first  term  the  children 
are  taught  to  write  and  to  read  writing  only. 
All  the  work  connected  with  their  reading 
and  writing  is  black-board  and  slate  work. 

The  work  of  this  period  of  child  life 
trains  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand  to 
work  together.  In  all  the  school  work  the 
children  write  much.  They  talk  freely,  they 
tell  stories  about  their  lessons,  they  learn  to 
work  and  to  think.  I  have  said  that  all  their 
lessons  are  directly  or  incidently  language  * 
lessons.  And  the  ability  of  the  children  to 
pursue  a  subject  of  study  from  a  text  book  is 
measured  and  determined  by  their  ability  to 
read  it  intelligently.  Numbers  and  arithmetic 
are  taught  at  first  objectively,  and  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired  is  applied  to  the  practical 
concerns  of  life  in  numerous  ways  that  are 
interesting  to  the  pupils.  The  pupils  are 
made  familiar  with  business  by  applying  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  business  transac- 
tions. They  write  business  papers,  such  as 
notes,  orders,  receipts,  and  other  business 
papers.     They  become  familiar  with  busi- 


ness transactions  by  explaining  the  writing 
connected  with  such  transactions. 

The  elementary  facts  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences are  taught  by  a  systematic  couree  of 
object  teaching  to  the  lower  grades,  and  to 
the  advanced  grades  by  carefully  prepared 
lessons,  by  the  teacher,  on  the  "objective" 
plan  of  teaching.  When  I  was  in  one  of 
the  schools  in  Quincy,  one  day,  I  noticed 
that  nearly  every  pupil  had  a  grasshopp>er 
examining  it  with  a  small  magnifying  glass. 
Suddenly  one  little  boy  exclaimed :  "I 
can't  see  any  prangs,  on  my  grasshopper's 
leg  Jike  the  ones  that  other  boy  says  there 
are  on  his.'*  The  boy  referred  to  was  re- 
quested by  the  teacher  to  go  to  the  black- 
board and  draw  a  figure  of  his  grasshopper's 
leg  as  it  appeared  to  him.  Th^  boy  went 
to  the  board  and  rapidly  sketched  a  grass- 
hopper's leg,  with  the  "  prangs"  as  the  other 
boy  called  them,  in  their  correct  places. 
The  first  boy  was  then  told  to  get  the  second 
boy's  microscope  and  see  if  the  drawing  on 
the  board  was  correct,  or  like  his  grasshop- 
per's leg.  After  a  careful  inspection  with 
the  other  boy's  glass,  he  found  the  drawing 
on  the  board  was  correct ;  thus  discovering 
that  his  glass  was  not  of  sufficient  power  to 
show  the  tentacles,  or  the  "prangs"  as  the 
children  called  them. 

The  children  write  stories  and  relate 
stories  about  their  reading  lessons,  their 
geography  lessons,  their  arithmetic  lessons, 
objects  and  incidents  and  pictures.  I  wit- 
nessed a  very  interesting  exercise  in  im- 
promptu compositions  by  the  A  class  of  the 
primary  grade.  In  this  grade  there  were*  < 
about  sixty  children.  This  grade  corres- 
ponds to  the  fourth-year  class  in  graded 
schools  in  this  region.  The  teacher  took  a 
large  number  of  pictures  cut  from  the  illus-  * 
trated  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  each  i 
picture  was  pasted  on  a  thick  piece  of  man  ilia  ' 
paper  of  uniform  size.  These  pictures  were 
distributed  among  the  children,  each  pupil  ' 
having  one  picture.  The  children  were 
then  asked  by  Mr.  Brown  if  any  one  had  a 
picture  he  had  ever  had  before.  When  it 
was  found  that  several  had  such  pictures,  they 
were  exchanged  for  others,  so  that  no  pupil 
would  have  a  picture  he  had  seen  before. 
The  children  were  then  asked  by  Mr.  Brown 
if  they  would  like  to  write  a  story  about  the 
pictures  they  had.  All  promptly  responded 
by  the  uplifted  hand.  They  were  then  re- 
quested to  look  carefully  at  the  pictures  for 
a  minute. 

When  the  minute  had  expired  the  signal 
for  writing  was  given,  and  all  bent  them- 
selves diligently  to  work  for  ten  minutes. 
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during  which  time  the  music  of  the  slate 
l)encil  filled  the  air.  Oh !  it  was  delightful 
music.  When  the  ten  'minttes  were  up  the 
signal  to  stop  writing  was  given.  All 
stopped  at  once,  not  taking  time  to  dot  the 
i*s  or  cross  the  t's.  The  teacher  then  asked 
how  many  would  like  to  read -what  they 
had  written  about  their  pictures:  "All  that 
do,  rise  to  their  feet.**  All  were  instantly 
standing.  Of  course  there  were  too  many 
for  all  to  read,  so  the  teacher  said,  **  Now 
the  first  one  that  touches  me  may  read.** 
What  a  rush  there  was  !  Every  one  of  those 
children  started  pell-mell  for  that  teacher. 
They  did  not  stand  upon  the  order  of  their 
coming,  but  came  at  once.  One  little  girl 
was  the  first  to  touch  the  teacher.  She  read 
her  story  about  the  picture  she  had.  It  was 
a  picture  of  a  horse.  She  began  by  describ- 
ing the  horse,  then  telling  what  it  ate,  and 
its  usefulness,  etc.  It  was  a  very  good  essay 
on  a  horse.  Many  others  made  urgent 
requests  to  read  their  stories,  saying, 
* '  Teacher,  can  *  1 1  read  ?'  *  *  *  Please,  mayn'  t 
I  'read?**  *'0h!  do  let  me  read!**  etc., 
etc.  Some  were  given  permission  to  read 
the  stories  they  had  written. 

Several  of  the  children  then  read  their 
compositions,  while  Superintendent  Brown 
and  myself  looked  at  the  pictures  as  they 
read  about  them.  All  that  had  written  cov- 
ered at  least  one  side  of  a  medium-sized 
slate,  while  some  of  the  children  had  cov- 
ered both  sides.  All  the  descriptions  were 
very  good.  The  spelling  was  correct;  cap- 
ital letters  used  properly;  punctuation 
marks  were  correctly  placed,  and  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  would  have  been 
creditable  to  a  class  of  pupils  much  older 
than  these.  When  a  reading  class  is  called, 
the  pupils  come  forward  without  books.  If 
it  be  the  second  reading  class  the  teacher 
takes  a  number  of  second  readers  (no  spe- 
cial or  particular  author  is  preferred)  and 
requires  the  pupils  to  read  from  them  with- 
out any  previous  preparation  of  the  lesson. 
In  one  class  to  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  as  it  recited,  a  girl  in  the  grammar 
grade  was  given  a  copy  of  Motley *s  **  Dutch 
Republic,'*  and  requested  to  read  a  section 
concerning  the  Pilgrims. 

After  she  got  through  with  the  reading, 
the  members  of  the  class  were  asked  by  the 
teacher  if  they  understood  the  matter  read 
about  well  enough  to  tell  a  story  about-  it. 
Some  did  not.  She  then  read  it  again,  and 
catching  a  better  idea  of  the  full  meaning, 
she  read  it  a  little  differently  and  better, 
and  the  whole  class  understood  it,  and  were 
able  to  tell   the  story  which  it  contained. 


So  in  teaching  all  branches,  every  lesson  is 
made  a  language  lesson  to  som^e  extent. 
The  teaching  is  mostly  from  nature,  mak- 
ing the  objects  of  nature  their  text-books  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

Classes  are  not  called,  but  they  come  to 
recitation  following  the  order  of  a  pro- 
gramme which  is  pasted  on  the  wall  of  the 
school  room ;  and  they  gather  around  the 
teacher  to  have  a  pleasant  talk,  as  children 
would  gather  around  their  father  or  mother. 
The  classes  are  not  dismissed  in  the  usual 
order  of  dismission  in  schools,  but  when 
their  work  is  done  they  go  to  their  seats  by 
twos  or  threes  in  an  informal  manner,  just 
as  if  they  were  at  home.  But  whether  this 
manner  of  conducting  recitations  and  dis- 
missing classes  is  a  mark  of  excellence,  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt.  In  calling  and  dis- 
missing school  there  is  a  military  precision 
observed.  They  form  in  line,  single  file, 
and  march  out,  and  come  in  in  the  same 
way.  Some  rooms  have  a  snare-drum  to 
mark  the  time. 

The  points  of.  excellence  in  the  Quincy 
schools  which  I  wish  here  to  particularly 
emphasize  are  these:  Reading  and  oral  and 
written  expressions  of  thought  are  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance.  %In  all  the 
work  of  the  schools  the  teachers  are  aiming 
constantly  to  teach  the  children  to  use  lan- 
guage. In  doing  this,  language  is  taught  di- 
rectly and  incidentally  at  every  stage  of  the 
child's  progress.  Technical  grammar  is  left 
for  the  advanced  or  high-school  course.  No 
telling  or  prompting  of  one  pupil  by  another 
is  permitted  or  attempted.  Every  lesson  is 
previously  carefully  prepared  by  the  teacher, 
and  every  point  in  the  lesson  is  made  before 
the  class  is  dismissed.  Reading  is  taught 
at  sight,  as  I  intimated  before,  and  all  prep- 
aration by  the  pupil  for  a  reading  recitation 
is  made  in  the  class  in  connection  with  the 
reading  exercises.  The  lesson  is  given  but 
once,  thus  training  the  children  to  do  to- 
day the  work  of  to-da^.  The  lessons  are 
reproduced  by  the  pupils  ^before  the  class 
work  is  closed.  The  inventive  powers  of 
the  children  are  developed  by  requiring 
them  to  use  new  words  in  new  relations, 
while  the  observing  powers  are  constantly 
active  in  connection  with  all  the  "objective 
work'*  of  the  schools.  Daily  exercises  in 
writing  compositions  are  required  from  the 
pupils  in  the  grammar-school  grades,  and 
an  examination  of  the  composition  books 
discloses  or  shows  the  great  value  of  this 
kind  of  work.  In  blackboard  work  no 
pupil  is  allowed  to  make  erasures  without 
permission  or  direction  from  the  teacher; 
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and  in  all  the  work  of  the  schools  intelli- 
gence, good  sense  and  judgment  are  shown. 
\ye  hear  much  about  Qui ncy  methods.  I 
am  often  asked  what  I  saw  new  at  Quincy? 
To  this  question  I  am  prepared  to  answer, 
that,  while  I  saw  little  there  to  which  I  could 
take  exceptions,  I  saw  little  there  that  was 
new.  Quincy  does  not  claim  to  have  made 
any  new  discoveries  in  educational  work. 
She  claims  only  to  have  collected,  selected 
and  adapted  to  her  schools  the  best  meth- 
ods of.  teaching  and  management  that  she 
has  been  able  to  find. 

Venango  Institute  Report. 


INGENUITY  IN  TEACHING. 


BY  J.  A.  ZELLERS. 


INGENUITY  is  defined  by  Webster  as 
**  the  quality  or  power  of  ready  inven- 
tion ;  the  quickness  or  acuteness  of  com- 
bining ideas j**  aptness  in  expedients.  Its 
synonyms  are  "  inventiveness,*'  **  ingenious- 
ness,'*  ''dexterity,"  **  adroitness,*'  and 
**  cleverness."  The  exercise  of  this  power 
generally  involves  the  operation  of  several 
mental  faculties,  viz  :  perception,  imagina- 
tion, reasoning,  and  judgment.  The  in- 
genious teacher  must  be  acute  in  perception, 
to  see  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  wanting ; 
active  in  imagination,  to  form  plans,  to  cor- 
rect errors,  and  to  supply  deficiencies ; 
sound  in  reasoning,  to  determine  which  of 
his  many  plans  best  suits  the  particular  case 
on  hand  ;  and  correct  in  judgment,  to  select 
the  proper  plan. 

The  teacher's  success  depends  largely  upon 
his  ingenuity.  If  he  has  all  other  requisite 
mental  endowments  and  is  lacking  in  this,  he 
is,  in  part  at  least,  a  failure. 

There  are  certain  estaWished  principles 
which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  science 
of  education,  and  upon  these  is  founded  the 
art  of  teaching.  It  is  not  alone  a  knowledge 
of  the  science,  but  also  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art,  that  insures  successful 
work  in  the  school  room.  He  who  is  a 
sound  theorist,  and  has  at  the  same  time  apt- 
ness to  reduce  his  theories  to  practice,  is  an 
ingenious  person,  and  may  become  a  success- 
ful teacher. 

The  skillful  artist  or  artisan  is  an  ingenious 
person,  for  only  such  can  attain  great  skill. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  greater  ingenuity  the 
teacher  possesses,  and  the  better  plans  he 
can  form  to  carry  out  educational  principles, 
the  greater  skill  will  he  attain  in  the  art  of 
teaching-     This,  however,   is  not  like  the 


mechanic  arts,  in  which  the  workman  deals 
with  lifeless  materials  ;  the  teacher  has  to  do 
with  immortal  •  beings.  In  the  arts  just 
named  the  workmen  are  all  guided  by  the 
given  rules  and  measurements ;  but  the  art 
of  teaching  cannot  be  reduced  to  mathe- 
matical exactness.  Therefore  it  requires 
more  genius  to  become  a  skillful  teacher 
than  a  skillful  artisan. 

How  to  govern  each  pupil  properly,  and 
what  instruction  to  give  to  each,  are  subjects 
that  intimately  concern  the  faithful  teacher. 
It  therefore  requires  a  fertile  brain  to  be 
master  of  the  situation  in  the  school  room- 
one  that  is  apt  in  expedients.  The  teacher  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  course  to  pur- 
sue under  certain  circumstances,  where  he  j 
is  left  solely  to  his  own  resources  \  and  here 
his  ingenuity  must  help  him  out. 

In  no  line  of  duty  will  he  find  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  exercise  this  im- 
portant mental  characteristic  than  in  gov- 
ernment. It  is  said  that  the  teacher  should 
be  "a  wise  legislator,  a  just  judge,  and  a 
prompt  executive;  "  and  to  this  should  be 
added  **  a  clever  detective,"  for  his  skill  as 
a  detective  is  frequently  put  to  the  test. 

If  he  has  the  ready  shrewdness  to  outwit 
sly  mischief-makers,  he  has  all  the  more  in- 
fluence over  his  pupils,  and  they  will  cause 
him  less  trouble. 

In  the  application  of  methods  the  teacher 
must  constantly  exercise  his  ingenuity.  He 
hears  and  reads  of  methods  of  instruction 
and  government  that  are  highly  reconi- 
mended,  but  when  he  applies  them  to  his 
school  they  will  not  *'work;"  or  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  what  they  are  represented. 
Methods  that  are  successful  in  one  school 
may  be  a  failure  in  another^  Harness  fitted 
to  one  team  does  not  fit  another,  but  with 
alterations  it  can  be  made  to  fit ;  so  methods 
that  work  well  in  one  school  an  ingenious 
teacher  will  modify  to  suit  another.  Not 
content  with  following  the  ruts  of  others,  he 
prefers  an  independent  course.  By  taking 
direct  paths  and  avoiding  unnecessary  wind- 
ings, often  the  same  end  is  reached,  with 
less  friction  to  all  concerned. 

So  the  teacher  who  has  ingenuity  to  in- 
vent methods  peculiarly  suited  to  his  own 
school  can  accomplish  much  more  than  he 
who  lacks  that  ability  and  uses  the  methods 
of  others.  To  accomplish  most  in  the  school 
room,  the  teacher  must  be  independent,  and 
no  one  can  be  this  who  is  devoid  of  in- 
genuity. 

He  must  constantly  be  planning  to  vary 
the  mode  of  recitation.  Monotony  wearies 
the  most   earnest  and   active  pupil.     The 
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more  variety  in  recitation,  the  better  the 
interest  of  the  classes  can  be  sustained.  When 
pupils  expect  something  new  at  each  recita- 
tion, they  go  to  it  promptly  with  well-pre- 
pared lessons,  and  await  impatiently  the 
recitation  period.  The  earnest  teacher  who 
has  the  ingenuity  to  secure  this  variety  is 
the  most  successful. 

The  teacher  must  possess  ingenuity  to 
assign  lessons  properly,  That  in  the  book 
may  be  too  long  or  too  short,  or  not 
suited  to  the  class.  In  using  his  text-books 
he  also  finds  ample  occasion  to  employ 
this  faculty.  These  are  frequently  a  sourpe 
of  vexation  to  the  teacher,  for  often  they  are 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  pupils. 
They  may  contain  too  much  matter,  not 
enough,  or  not  what  is  desired.  But  they 
have  been  adopted  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  must  be  used  to  the  best  purpose. 
Hence  he  should  be  able  to  construct  origi- 
nal lessons,  especially  review  lessons,  and 
should  also  add  matter  of  his  own  to  the 
lessons  at  recitation.  For  this  reason  he 
must  not  only  know  more  about  the  lesson 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book,  but 
must  have  readiness  of  invention  to  know 
what  needed  instruction  to  give,  and  how  to 
give  it. 

In  the  construction  of  a  programme,  inge- 
nuity is  again  an  important  requisite  in  the 
teacher.  Upon  the  proper  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  time  for  study  and  recita- 
tion depends  to  a  great  extent  the  efficient 
working  of  the  school.  Every  school  needs 
a  special  programme  and  to  make  it  often 
puts  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  to  the  test. 
In  many  cases  the  programme  for  the 
previous  term,  or  of  another  though  similar 
school,  will  be  in  some  respect  unsatisfactory ; 
nor  can  much  aid  be  had  from  many  of  the 
ideal  programmes  published. 

True  education  cultivates  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  qualifies  him  to  become  a  useful  citi- 
zen, and  arms  him  to  fight  the  battle  of  life ; 
therefore  the  most  important  result  in  teach- 
ing is  to  so  shape  the  education  of  the  pupil 
that  what  he  learns  may  both  cultivate  his 
mind  and  be  of  use  to  him  in  future  life. 
To  do  this  requires  such  skill  as  only  an  in- 
genious teacher  can  attain.  The  true  teacher 
is  an  artist.  As  the  artist  sees  the  image 
in  the  block  of  marble,  so  the  teacher  sees 
the  future  man  or  woman  in  the  child. 

This  mental  quality,  like  any  other,  can  be 
cultivated.  All  rational  persons  possess  it 
in  some  degree.  Those  who  are  mo$it  gifted 
by  nature  stand  upon  vantage  ground,  but 
others  need  not  despair,  for  "  Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way." 
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WITHIN  the  memory  of  the  youngest 
teacher  present  the  manner  and  spirit 
of  teaching  children  have  changed.  This 
revolution  appears  to  make  slow  headway, 
but  a  wise  teacher,  or  a  skilful  school  officer, 
may  be  sure  of  success  in  any  sustained 
attempt  to  promote  it.  Educational  jour- 
nals are.  successful  in  proportion  as  they 
deal  out  these  coveted  doctrines.  The 
science  of  education  is  not  new.  It  has  had 
a  large  place  in  philosophy  from  the  very 
first.  But  with  the  development  of  psy- 
chology, it  has  become  truly  a  new  science, 
capable  of  being  expressed  in  formulae,  and 
in  many  particulars  of  being  studied  and 
practiced  as  an  art. 

There  are  many  well-defined  and  simple 
principles  tliat  each  successful  teacher,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  ever  puts  into  daily 
practice.  Many  of  the  principles  can  be 
found  in  the  written  theories  upon  the  sub- 
ject. There  is,  in  other  words,  a  valuable 
and  growing  code  of  teaching.  The  stat- 
utes of  everyv  Commonwealth  protect  its 
members  from  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor, 
who  have  not  mastered  their  respective 
codes,  and  even  the  expounder  of  divine 
law  is  but  coldly  received  and  of  doubtful 
usefulness,  unless  he  has  made  the  same 
effort  to  master  fundamental  doctrines. 
But  there  is  no  such  safeguard  offered 
against  the  teachers  of  limited  preparation. 
The  community  is  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
fessional fitness  of  applicants.  No  standard 
is  imposed.  Under  these  circumstances 
school  life  is  hateful  to  the  average  child, 
and  a  slow  way  of  committing  suicide  to 
the  average  teacher.  This  is  but  a  natural 
consequence.  .  We  are  trying  to  do  thfe 
highest  work  ever  committed  to  man,  and 
we  have  neglected  to  gain  the  simplest 
directions  for  our  work.  We  are  ignorant 
of  our  code^  and  professionally  we  are  in 
the  dark. 

To  be  truly  successfui  as  a  tejicher,  at  the 
present  day,  is  to  meet  with  an  accident. 
If  there  is  a  code  of  teaching,  if  there  is  a 
science  of  mind,  if  there  is  an  order  of  de- 
velopment, and  if  we  are  ignorant  of  them 
all,  we  must  expect  little  benefit  from  our 
instruction,  and  to  look  upon  life  as  all  in  a 
cloud.  We  are  always  beyond  our  depth. 
In  many  cases,  if  we  could  fail  early,  so 

♦Lecture  before  the  Venango  County  Institute, 
Oct  16, 1^2,  hy  Supt.  C  F.  Carroll,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
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completely  as  to  bar  us  from  the  profession, 
the  world  would  be  benefited,  our  happi- 
ness increased,  and  our  days  lengthened. 

All  the  above  statements  are  accepted  as 
true,  though  we  shrmk  from  making  a  self  ap- 
plication or  self-examination.  We  are  all,  I 
believe,  in  search  of  the  grand  remedy  that 
will  make  our  lives  happier,  and  our  teaching 
more  successful.  But  we  seek  only  for  some 
exteignal  remedy.  We  see  the  success  of 
another,  and  attempt  to  imitate  it.  Their 
success  becomes  our  failure.  Their  inspi- 
ration was  all  from  within ;  ours  is  all  from 
without.  To  speak,  then,  of  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  some  very  successful  teacher 
conducts  the  study  of  reading  or  geography, 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  new 
methods  may  lead  us  into  a  new  rut,  worse 
than  the  old  one,  because  we  may  now 
depend  entirely  upon  the  borrowed  brains. 
The  shortest  cut  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
new  methods  is  to  study  the  new  methods 
with  the  s  omitted.  It  is  the  new  spirit  in 
education  that,  we  seek ;  the  new  purpose, 
the  new  aim.  A  dirty,  ragged,  neglected 
child  is  our  subject-matter;  the  best  man 
in  the  community,  the  noblest  character 
that  we  have  read  of,  the  holiest  being  that 
has  walked  among  men,  these  are  our 
models  on  which  we  are  to  fix  our  eye.  We 
are  to  be  artists,  we  are  to  make  men. 

Firsts  then,  we  must  know  something 
about  children.  The  sight  of  children  is 
so  familiar,  that,  unaided,  we  shall  not  be 
likely  to  make  much  headway  in  a  study  of 
the  human  min(J.  We  must  call  in  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  in  ordet  to  find  out  how 
the  child  grows ;  what  he  can  eat  at  a  given 
period,  and  what  he  should  not  eat ;  .what  it 
is  best  for  him  to  learn,  and  what  he  should 
not  attempt  to  learn.  The  mind  and  body 
are  much  alike  in  many  respects ;  and  what 
affects  one  is  likely  to  affect  the  other.  The 
mind  has  a  regular  growth,  just  as  much  as 
the  body;  it  grows  with  the  body.  What  is 
the  proper  food  for  the  mind  at  a  given 
period  and  how  to  administer  it,  are  to  be 
learned  very  much  from  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, and  from  the  faithful  study  of  psy- 
chology. The  manner  in  which  knowledge 
is  gained  through  the  senses;  the  power  to 
retain  and  to  recall  what  we  learn;  the 
ability  to  frame  new  images  from  those  al- 
ready framed ;  the  habit  of  asking  the  ques- 
tion. Why?  and  to  know  and  to  state  that  a 
certain  conclusion  will  follow  from  certain 
premises — ^all  this  we  may  learn  from  the 
study  of  psychology. 

Do  we  know  how  to  bring  the  senses  into 
use?  how  much  depends  upon  their  right 


use,  all  through  life?  •  Do  we  know  how  to 
improve  the  memory  and  how  to  destroy 
it?  Do  we  know  that  independent,  abstract 
memory,  scarcely  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all? 
Do  we  know  when  the  mind  must  delay,  and 
when  it  can  safely  advance?  what  it  is  our 
part  to  do,  and  what  we  can  never  do  for  a 
pupil?  Do  we  know  that  all  knowledge 
tends  to  unity,  and  that  different  threads 
should  at  last  form  one?  If  we  know  less 
than  all  this  implies,  we  are  blind  guides  to 
groping  children,  whose  hungry,  helpless, 
beseeching  lives  we  seek  to  fill  up  from  our 
empty  ignorance. 

Again,  we  must  become  as  children,  or  a 
correct  knowledge  of  all  the  formulated 
science  and  art  of  education  will  avail  us 
nothing.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  a 
kind  heart.  The  pupils  must  feel  it.  We 
must  gain  their  confidence,  or  we  can  never 
know  their  natures.  We  must  see  within 
their  lives,  and  dwell  within  their  hearts,  or 
we  can  not  wisely  impose  laws  for  their 
improvement.  If  we  cannot  smile  to  a  child 
with  more  than  a  forced  distention  of  the 
face;  if  we  cannot  say  **  Good  morning  " 
with  the  falling  inflection ;  if  we  shrink  from 
the  touch. of  children  ;  if  they  dread  to  be 
alone  in  our  presence ;  if  we  cannot  find  real 
pleasure  in  talking  with  them  of  what  lies 
close  around  them  in  their  realm ;  in  short, 
if  there  is  not  within  us  a  chord  that  is 
awakened  by  the  ever- rising  confidence, 
sympathy,  love,  or  deep  respect  of  children, 
the  first  condition  to  our  success  in  teaching 
school  is  forever  violated. 

Second,  We  gain  knowledge  by  ex- 
perience. In  this  way  a  child  must  learn. 
A  definition  does  not  increase  offr  knowl- 
edge. The  thing  must  exist  in  the  mind 
before  we  can  describe  it.  A  definition  is  a 
description,  and  we  cannot  intelligently 
describe  what  we  have  not  seen.  To  define 
correctly  is  to  see  correctly;  seeing  must 
precede  defining.  This  does  not  apply  to 
the  beginner  alone.  It  is  as  true  of  the 
college  student  as  of  the  child  in  the 
Kindergarten.  If  a  child  has  already  passed 
the  favorable  time  when  he  may  most  easily 
be  taught  to  learn  aright,  his  experience 
should  extend  both  forward  and  backward, 
or  he  is  still  defining  and  describing  what 
he  has  not  seen. 

Set  a  child  to  the  task  of  learning  common 
fractions.  Teach  him  the  process  of  re- 
duction by  mechanical  means,  so  that  he 
may  add  and  subtract  fractions  without 
error,  and  yet  his  knowledge  may  not  be 
increased  thereby.  Go  a  step  further  and 
cut  apples  in  halves  and  thirds,  showing  the 
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■former  to  be  the  larger,  yet  here  few  teachers 
give  to  the  child  any  reality  or  experience. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  for  a  month  we 
have  repeated  the  process.  The  different 
parts  should  change  as  quickly  as  the  shift- 
ing colors  of  a  kaleidoscope,  blending  into 
sixths  by  an  unconscious  process  of*  the 
mind.r  In  real  knowledge,  these  intermedi- 
ate steps  are  not  consciously  performed. 

The  study  t)f  the  sciences  on  the  old  plan 
has  been  discarded.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  name  a  few  specimens  hidden  in  a  musty 
cabinet.  Geology  lives  under  our  feet  and 
in  the  mountains  that  rise  above  us.  Every 
word  we  learn  or  read  on  this  subject,  must 
find  its  application  in  the  reality,  or  the 
theme  becomes  a  useless  burden  to  our 
memory. 

It  thus  appears  that  to  acquire  a  mastery 
of  advanced  knowledge,  we  must  first  acquire 
a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  particulars 
involved.  This  will  help  to  explain  why 
teachers  in  upper  grades  fail  to  gain  the 
expected  results.  The  foundation  work  has 
been  neglected.  The  child  does  not  possess 
the  necessary  power  nor  the  necessary 
experience  with  details  More  clearly  does 
it  show  that  every  teacher  in  advanced 
grades  should  be  entirely  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  elementary  instruction,  and 
with  the  better  method  of  teaching  school. 

All  schools  in  existence  in  this  country 
to-day  are  probably  deficient  in  this  most 
important  respect.  And  yet  few  teachers 
in  grammer  grades  are  willing  to  inform 
themselves  thoroughly  concerning  primary 
work.  Until  they  do  this  they  can  scarcely 
discover  that  any  deficiency  exists;  much 
less  can  they  supply  the  need.  Either 
teachers  trained  to  primary  teaching  or 
grammar  grade  teachers  who  have  studied 
the  art,  must  eventually  succeed  to  their 
places.  We  cannot  wonder  that  children 
draw  long  sighs.  They  are  alone  in  the 
dark,  longing  for  some  labor  that  they  can 
compreh'fend.  They  early  break  away  from 
school'and  seek  a  task  that  they  can  perform 
with  eyes  wide  open,  where  they  may  be 
'  conscious  of  at  least  small  successes. 

Our  easiest  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  would  be  found  in  connection  with 
primary  work.  But  this  part  of  teaching  is 
so  distasteful  to  some  teachers  that  I  have 
attempted  first  to  approach  the  difficulty 
from  the  opposite  direction.  We  may  tl)us 
have  seen  more  clearly  the  dignity  of  primary 
teaching,  and  may  learn  more  of  the  unity 
of  all  teaching. 

Perhaps  Reading  affords  the  best  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  the  new  method,  in 


the  beginning  of  education.  Words  are 
simply  a  necessity  to  convey  or  recall  an 
idea..  Before  entering  school,  children  will 
not  use  words  faster  than  they  are  needed  to 
enable  them  to  make  themselves  understood. 
The  first  step  in  reading  is  to  learn  to 
recognize  the  thoughts  that  are  common  to 
our  own  mind,  when  represented  in  words. 
This  condition  must  always  exist.  The 
thought  must  be  common  to  the  experience 
of  the  child,  or  he  would  not  recognize  it. 
He  must  see  the  thought  and  not  the  words, 
or  he  is  reading  words  and  not  thought. 

Reading,  then,  is  thinking  aloud  the 
thought  of  another.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
we  cannot  read  one  word  at  a  time.  This 
shows  at  once  the  cause  of  poor  reading  and 
suggests  the  remedy,  viz. :  i.  A  complete 
mastery  of  all  the  common  words  in  our 
vocabulary,  in  their  various  combinations ; 
2.  An  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and 
actions  that  these  words  are  intended  to 
suggest.  We  see  from  this  Why  every  good 
primary  reading  book  describes  only  objects 
that  are  familiar,  or  the  a<!tions  of  these 
objects.  How  soon  we  begin  to  violate 
these  principles,  and  how  deplorable  are  the 
results,  need  scarcely  be  rehearsed.  Child- 
ren are  pushed"  through  one  reading  book 
into  another,  into  a  class  of  reading  fit  only 
for  the  comprehension  of  wisdom  and  of 
age. 

The  ground-work  of  Reading  is  but  in- 
differently laid,  since  we  apply  no  satis- 
factory'test.  This  test  is  found  only  in 
subject  matter  new  to  the  child.  We  can 
form  no  compromise  here  with  the  old 
method.  It  was  wrong  from  the  beginning. 
If  we  can  measure  the  evil,  we  may  proceed 
towards  its  reform.  For  this  faithful  begin- 
ning, only,  we  are  responsible.  A  machine 
grade  must  not  stand  in  our  way.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  are  all 
naturally  arranged  in  steps.  Missing  gaps 
should  at  least  receive  our  considerate  atten- 
tion, and  a  reason  be  given  for  their  further 
neglect.  Our  plan  should  contemplate  the 
true  interest  of  the  child,  and  the  grade 
will,  in  the  end,  take  care  of  itself*  Through- 
out, endless  repetition,  so  determined  as  to 
stamp  every  impression  in  indelible  lines> 
and  so  varied  and  spirited  as  to  avoid 
monotony)  are  the  simple,  yet  rare  accom- 
plishments of  every  teacher  that  leads  pupils 
into  any  permanent  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Third,  Pupils  must  learn  self-reliance  by 
practicing  it.  This  acquisition  is  of  first 
importance  in  the  new  education*  From 
the  first,  we  should  give  a  pupil  a  chance  to 
do  something  for    himself.      Teaching   is 
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substituted  for  talking.  The  conversational 
spirit  must  prevail,  and  the  silence  of  the 
class  is  to  be  broken.  We  profit  most  by 
conversing  with  those  who  know  more  than 
we  do.  But  children  shrink  from  this  first 
step  in  self-instruction,  as  from  impertinence. 
The  question  of  an  honest  pupil  should  do 
three  things:  i.  It  should  supply  the 
particular  information  which  he  needs;  2. 
It  shquld  acquaint  us  with  his  whole  being, 
and  show  us  how  to  do  the  most  for  him, 
mentally  and  morally ;  3.  To  answer  such 
questions  should  give  us  our  best  inspiration. 

We  gain  most  of  our  knowledge  by  some 
kind  of  a  question.  If  we  look  intently  at 
any  strange  object,  our  interest  is  but  a  con- 
tinued, unexpressed  inquiry.  The  world 
forces  inquiry  upon  us  at  every  step.  We 
become  learners  in  proportion  as  we  ask 
respecting  all  we  meet,  and  we  are  learned 
in  proportion  as  we  insist  upon  an  answer. 

We  do  not  need  to  prove  that  the  school 
of  to-day  makes  the  pupil  practically  dumb. 
It  is  only  here^and  there  that  we  find  a  free 
and  honest  questioner.  To  stimulate  inquiry 
is  the  highest  art  of  teaching ;  it  is  in  fact 
all  that  we  can  do.  We  can  put  nothing 
into  the  mind,  for  we  have  no  entrance 
there.  We  can  make  the  conditions  more 
favorable,  we  can  remove  some  obstacles  in 
the  way,  but  the  effort  to  take  a  single  step 
must  proceed  from  the  will  of  the  child.  If, 
then,  the  genius  of  our  schools  tends  to  stifle 
inquiry,  and  to  check  every  spontaneous 
tendency  to  growth,  our  entire  effort  must 
be  misdirected,  and  any  real  acquirement 
must  be  accidental.  The  mind  grows  from 
within,  grows  by  nature,  in  a  thousand 
directions,  when  free  to  act. 

Now  in  nature  and  in  life,  we  get  the  ob- 
ject or  the  action  and  give  the  idea  in  words, 
and  the  former  is  evidently  of  the  first  im- 
portance. The  latter  must  follow.  But  in 
school,  where  we  spend  a  large  fraction  of 
human  life,  we  forcibly  check  the  spontan- 
eous growth  of  knowledge,  limit  the  range 
of  observation,  and  for  the  most  part  gather 
an  untenanted  mass  of  definition  and  rhe- 
toric. Self-dependence,  in  such  a  system,  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  bare  memory, 
struggling  at  a  world  in  confusion,  is  help- 
less when  unassociated  and  alone.  The  true 
experience,  the  reality,  flees  farther  away, 
and  when  the  diploma  says,  "educated,"  m 
large  letters,  the  subject  has  reached  the  last 
stage  of  helplessness.  Self-reliance  must  rest 
upon  a  consciousness  of  practical  experience 
or  knowledge,  gained  step  by  step ;  for  no 
other  advance  is  possible. 

The  business  world  has  demanded  what 


we  cannot,  at  present,  supply.  The  quick- 
witted boy  from  the  -gutter  succeeds  before 
the  high-school  graduate,  because  in  one 
case  self-dependence  converts  every  obstacle 
into  success ;  while  in  the  other,  the  repres- 
sion of  ten  years  or  more  has  shut  both  eyes 
and  ears,  blunted  the  perceptions,  and 
doomed  the  child  to  a  long  and  humiliating 
dependence. 

Self-help  and  self-activity  sKould  be  early 
awakened.  We  tell  pupils  only  what  they 
cannot  learn  themselves.  The  child  should 
know  nothing  but  self-help  and  expect  noth- 
ing but  complete  success.  The  desire  to  do 
something  will  impel  the  mind,  and  we  have 
only  to  determine  the  direction.  Eye,  ear, 
hand  and  voice  will  fill  the  soul  with  images 
of  the  realities  about  us,  if  we  do  not  turn 
the  school  into  a  prison-house.  Children 
will  work,  when  unfettered,  and  if  we  set 
them  to  the  right  material,  and  give  a  right 
model,  they  will  labor  ungrudgingly  and  pro- 
duce forms  of  infinite  beauty  and  perfection. 

The  Kindergarten  is  the  best  school  for  lit- 
tle children,  because  their  powers  are  here 
allowed  to  work  freely,  and  each  does  some- 
thing for  himself  in  his  own  way.  Inven- 
tion is  but  another  name  for  self  help.  It  is 
true  that  the  genius  of  the  Kindergarten  is 
to  do  work  and  think  it  play.  Yet  it  is  work 
done  by  the  child's  own  inspiration ;  and  in 
this  sense  all  the  after-work  of  education 
should  be  transformed  into  pleasurable  effort. 

We  should  create  no  difficulties  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  self-reliance.  They 
should  grow  out  of  the  lesson,  and  not  be 
attached  to  it.  There  is  no  lack  of  difficul- 
ties, and  the  first  important  step  in  all  edu- 
cation, in  learning  or  assigning  a  lesson,  is 
to  clearly  discover  them.  As  we  advance 
in  knowledge,  the  difficulties  should  increase 
in  number  but  diminish  in  degree.  The  later 
difficulties  of  the  learner  are  sQlved  largely 
by  the  use  of  what  he  has  before  acquired, 
and  herein  appears  the  importance  of  hum- 
ble beginnings.  Here  we  need  to  be  con- 
crete, or  we  shall  lose  ourselves  in  familiar 
generalities.  To  describe  accurately  is  dne 
of  the  first  pleasant  yet  difficult  feats  at- 
tempted. To  tell  what  we  have  seen,  im- 
plies simply  that  we  have  seen  it  well.  To 
see  well  to-day  is  to  remember  well  to-mor- 
row. 

To  describe  a  simple  cube  will  require 
many  efforts;  we  must  count  or  thirUi  its 
corners,  edges  and  sides ;  we  must  think  of 
its  weight,  its  hardness,  its  color,  and  look 
about  for  forms  that  are  like  it.  We  must 
perceive  of  the  plane  surfaces  that  make  up 
the  sides,  of  the  angles  and  straight  lines  that 
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bound  them,  and  of  the  material  of  which 
the  cube  is  composed.  All  this  implies  the 
most  careful,  repeated,  persistent,  individual 
effort. 

Attempt  to  describe  matter  that  is  organ- 
ized, a  living  object,  and  even  the  common 
and  formulated  knowledge  concerning  the 
commonest  animal  can  be  stated  only  by 
the  specialist.  It  is  said  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  cannot  correctly  describe  in 
words  or  on  paper.  If  this  be  true,  our 
knowledge  becomes  almost  insignificant. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  poor  expression  and 
confusion  of  thought  that  marks  school  chil- 
dren could  be  remedied  in  part,  if  all  their 
acquisitions  were  put  into  correct  expressions 
of  their  own.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  expression  is  not  the  knowl- 
edge, but  only  the  test  of  it.  The  Kinder- 
garten has  this  advantage,  that  no  test  is 
needed,  since  every  pupil  performs  the  act, 
makes  the  cube,  handles  its  form,  and  takes 
in  knowledge  as  we  do  in  the  world.  Do  I 
need  to  add  that  these  first  and  last  obstacles 
in  the  school-room  are  not  removed  ?  Do 
we  begin  to  ask.  Is  it  I  ?  Do  we  reply  that 
we  must  not  stop  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
of  preceding  grades?  It  is  probable  that 
we  could  not  in  many  cases  define  the  defi- 
ciency, and  we  can  therefore  only  in  general 
terms  lay  the  blame  of  all  our  failures  at  the 
door  of  our  predecessor. 

In  any  event  the  obstacle  remains.  From 
the  very  first  they  accumulate.  We  do  not 
wait  for  growth ;  our  class  would  not  seem 
to  be  progressing.  The  recitation  is  never 
a  success.  •  The  child  falls  back  on  the 
book,  and  in  pity  we  say  we  cannot  expect 
children  to  know  everything.  Every  reci- 
tation should  be-  a  success.  Its  obstacles 
should  be  seen,  and  when  once  proposed, 
pupils  should  expect  to  remove  them.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  children  to  fail  to  ac- 
complish what  engages  them.  The  hard 
games,  and  long  tramps  of  children,  are 
always  successful  and  always  delightful. 
There  is  inspiration  in  numbers,  and  the 
very  best  exhibitions  of  work  in  the  spirit  of 
play  should  be  found  in  the  school-room  in 
every  grade  of  school  work. 

The  sentiment  of  the  school-room  should 
not  allow  a  pupil  to  ask  help  where  he  can 
get  it  himself.  It  should  not  allow  him  to 
pass  a  word  whose  meaning  he  does  not 
understand,  or  a  sentence  whose  meaning  is 
obscure,  or  a  symbol  or  combination  that  is 
only  half  mastered.  The  new  method  ex- 
pects all  a  child's  energies  to  be  directed 
into  agreeable  effort  that  will  lead  him  in- 
evitably   forward.      Repression,    idleness, 


discipline,  lack  of  keen,  constant  search  for 
something  new;  any  and  all  of  these  show 
how  far  we  are  from  the  practice  of  the  new 
education.  Am  I  too  severe  when  I  say 
that  we  can  find  only  here  and  there  the 
spirit,  much  less  the  practice,  of  this  system? 
Tradition  has  us  fast,  in  spite  of  our  rising 
interest.  To  smile  at  the  theory  is  to  shut 
out  every  ray  of  light  from  our  daily  life. 

Thus  I  have  placed  the  responsibility  of 
leading  every  child  into  habits  of  self- 
reliance  entirely  at  our  own  door.  There 
can  be  no  education  that  leaves  it  out,  nor 
has  any  pretended  system  yet  successfully 
illustrated  it.  This  power  itself  has  fur- 
nished the  world  with  every  inventor, 
pioneer,  leader,  and  wise  man  that  ever 
lived.  To  implant  firmly  this  spirit  in  a 
child  is  to  furnish  a  successful  man  to  the 
world.  , 

The  features  of  the  new  education  that  I 
have  sketched  are  but  different  views  of  the 
same  subject.  Our  own  knowledge  of  the 
child  is  the  intelligent  source  of  all  our  new 
theories;  the  experience  of  the  child  is  but 
an  application  of  principles  that  follow  from 
our  psychology,  and  the  self-dependence  of 
a  child  is  a  natural  habit,  for  whose  growth 
we  are  to  provide  the  conditions.  The  new 
education  begins  with  every  opening,  spread- 
ing faculty ;  follows  patiently  in  its  slow  but 
steady  development;  discovers  what  the 
faculty  would  do  if  left  alone,  and  thus  dis- 
covers how  to  train  it.  We  are  studying 
nature  in  its  most  interesting,  in  its  divine 
form.  We  train  a  human  plant  much  as  we 
train  a  choice  specimen  in  our  garden,  in  a 
systematic,  a  business-like  manner.  This  is 
the  only  road  to  the  practice  of  the  new 
system.  The  page  of  crisp  statements  given 
in  the  educational  journal  of  the  day  merely 
tells  what  some  one  else  has  felt  or  seen ; 
but  suggestive  as  these  principles  may  be, 
they  must  become  inhabited  by  our  own 
living  reality  before  we  can  read  aright. 

We  have  discussed  the  question  'from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil 
in  its  spirit  and  aim.  We  might  and  we 
should  consider  further  its  particular  appli- 
cation to  the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  moral 
being,  linked  together  as  they  are  so  closely 
that  education  must  shape  them  all  and  at 
the  same  time.  Finally,  we  should  ask  our- 
selves how  we  are  to  develop  the  method  of 
instruction,  and  here  we  reach  the  part  of  our 
subject  that  is  generally  studied  first.  Short- 
sighted instructors,  with  low  aims  or  no 
aims,  begin  here  and  end  here.  Tlie  sub- 
ject will  never  be  found  in  what  some  one 
has  done  before  us  or  around  us.      We 
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have,  it  is  true,  a  legacy  of  noble  reason 
and  philosophy;  but  the  child  that  God 
made  to  be  like  himself,  to  grow  into  his 
own  image,  must  be  known  to  us,  or  we 
shall  hold  the  mind  back  from  its  best 
treasures,  and  by  our  blind  guidance  lead 
the  soul  from  ignorance  into  error. 


A  WAY  OUT  AND  ONWARD.* 


BY  W.  G.  WARING. 


IF  I  had  sooner  seen  the  sprightly  and  ex- 
cellent account  of  model  John  Dean's 
talk  with  his  pupils  at  a  school  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  given  in  The  School  Journal  for 
August,  '82,  p.  60, 1  should  hav  felt  prompted 
to  suggest  to  our  county  institutes  to  unite  in 
•  petitioning  the  printers  of  their  county  pa- 
pers to  set  an  example  of  making  a  begin- 
ning in  practical  spelling  reform.  They  are 
the  arbiters  in  the  case.  If  they  set  the  ex- 
ample, all  wil  follow.  We  profess  to  teach 
spelling  in  schools  through  the  ear,  but  we 
actually  learn  it,  as  we  read,  through  the  eye, 
and  the  papers  that  ar  pickt  up  daily,  soon 
render  us  all  familiar  with  all  forms  of  word 
dress,  regular  or  irregular. 

Let  members  of  Institutes  turn  to  the  arti- 
cle, p.  6o,.and  make  a  note  of  a  resolution 
to  be  introduced  at  the  next  county  meet- 
ing. It  will  be  easy  for  teachers  to  obtain  a 
general  signature  to  such  petitions  as  the  fol- 
lowing (one  for  each  paper)  and  to  forward 
them  with  the  ready  printed  slip  attached  ; 
Messrs. ,  of  the : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Teachers  of  this  county,  at 
their  late  institute  session,  resolved  to  petition 
the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  county  papers' 
to  join  in  the  commencement  of  general  spelling 
reform  by  adopting  as  far  as  they  conveniently 
can,  the  recommended  initial  changes  in  Eng- 
lish spelling— a  greatly  needed  reform,  for  which 
our  time  is  fully  ripe. 

SUP  TO  ACCOMPANY  PETITION. 

In  compliance  with  numerous  petitions  from 
different  schools  and  school  districts  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at 
the  County  Institute,  we  wiLendeavor  to  use  the 
following  changes  of  spelling,  so  far  as  habit  and 
convenience  will  permit: 

1.  Omit  a  from  the  digraph  ea  when  pro- 
nounced as  e  short,  as  in  hed,  welth,  etc. 

2.  Omit  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  hav, 
giv,  infinit,  forbad,  etc. 

3.  Omit  the  last  of  double  letters  ending 
words,  as  in  shal,  wil,  clif,  eg,  gram,  etc. 

4.  Put  /for  ph  in  such  words  as  alfabet,  fan- 
tom,  camfor,  telegraf,  frenzy,  etc. 

5.  Change  ^^/ final  to /when  having' d)e  sound 
of  /,  as  in  lasht,  imprest,  fixt,  etc. 

*  The  spelling  of  the  author  has  been  followed. 


The  first  printers,  who  lived  in  days  when 
oddity  was  supreme,  and  all  writing  a  mys- 
tery, to  be  made  more  mysterious  if  possi- 
ble, fastened  upon  us  the  monstrosities  of  our 
orthography.  It  is  for  the  printers  of  this 
new,  rapid,  reforming  time  to  retrieve  the 
sad  error,  and  take  steps  towards  delivering 
our  language,  and  all  who  have  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  it,  from  the  infliction.  And 
it  is  for  those  who  see  and  know  the  im- 
mense loss  to  schools  and  to  civilization 
entailed  by  these  orthographic  difficulties, 
to  join  in  making  some  beginning  towards 
removing  them.  A  beginning  made,  the 
charm  wil  be  broken,  and  there  wil  soon  be 
a  general  demand  for  systematic  and  ade- 
quate reform. 

When  a  correction  of  the  spelling  of  Eng- 
lish began  to  be  persistently  advocated, 
now  a  generation  ago,  men  of  letters  were 
its  opponents.  Their  daily  dealings  were 
altogether  with  words  in  their  written  and 
printed  form  \  they  were  learned  in  the  old 
languages,  and  by  habit  devoted  to  the 
antique  and  the  bizarre.  The  idea  of 
changing  such  picturesque  and  familiar  forms 
as  rhythm^  prince^  knit^  musick^  epilogue^ 
reason,  into  rithm,  prins,  nil,  muzik,  epilogs 
reezn,  was  startling,  and  at  first  so  abhorrent 
as  to  induce  these  dignified  men,  in  the 
lack  of  sound  reasons,  to  heap  ridicule  u|x>n 
the  spelling  reformers  and  thdr  papers; 
making  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  one 
argument  that  if  know  was  written  no  we 
should  not  see  that  its  derivation  was  from 
the  Greek  gnomi,  or  if  debl  were  del  its  de- 
rivation from  debitus  would  be  obscured. 
But  of  what  account  are  these  etymologies 
to  the  busy  practical  workers  of  now-a-days? 
Why  clog  our  schools  and  all  our  reading 
and  writing  with  such  a  load  of  old  lumber, 
to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  at  any  time 
by  the  few  that  ever,  once  in  their  life,  want 
to  look  it  up?  Men  of  letters,  philologists 
in  particular,  and  writers  in  general,  are  too 
clear-headed  to  fail  of  seeing  that  in  their 
first  surprise  they  started  on  the  wrong 
track  \  and  they  are*  now,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  re- 
form. The  only  thing  in  the  way  now  is 
the  inertia  of  the  busy  mass  who  do  not 
want  to  be  put  out  of  the  ways  and  habits 
that  have  been  ingrained  by  long  practice  and 
use.  Yet  among  th^e  who  care  least  about 
letters  we  find  changes  for  the  better  taking 
place.  The  gambler's  game  once  called  the 
Pharaoh  bank,  has  been  reduced  to  Jaro,  by 
men  who  care  more  about  play  than  about 
letters ;  and  the  busy,  but  mostly  illiterate 
farmers  have  had  their  plough  and  their  axe 
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written  plow  and  at,  and  we  begin  to  see 
sithe  for  scythe. 

This  reform  mUst  be  initiated  by  the  news- 
papers. Printers  fastened  the  irregularities 
upon  the  language  ;  they  alone  can  retrieve 
the  misdoing.  If  they  will  begin  by  accept- 
ing and  acting  upon,  say  the  first  five  rules 
of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  viz.: 

1.  To  drop  final  mute  ^,  as  in  hav,  giVy 
gon,  etc. 

2.  To  drop  one  of  two  double  letters, 
after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  a///,  shal,  fui,  etc. 

3.  To  use/  for  ph  and  gh,  where  equiva- 
lent, as  in  iaf,  aifabety  teUgraf^  enuf,  etc. 

4.  To  drop  the  a  of  ea,  short,  as  in  hedy 
dredy  welth^  etc. 

5.  To  use  /  for  ed  when  equivalent,  as  in 
droptyfixty  cupty  kikty  lofty  ctc. 

This  beginning  would  be  sufficient  to 
break  the  spell,  and  to  familiarize  the  public 
eye  with  words  in  plain  dress.  The  only 
legislation  necessary  would  be  provision  for 
an  international  commission  or  institute 
composed  of  competent  members  from  the 
different  English-speaking  countries,  to  de- 
cide upon  and  give  authority  to  the  form  of 
alphabet  and  mode  of  spelling  that  a  select 
sub-committee  should  report  favorably  of, 
and  to  legalize  it  in  the  public  schools,  leav- 
ing the  present  generation  undisturbed  in 
their  habits  or  preferences.  The  new  gen- 
eration, phdnetically  trained,  would,  when 
they  hold  the  reins,  soon,  and  once  for  all, 
disembarrass  themselves  and  the  language 
of  the  whole  load  of  ^^/^r<7-graphic  difficulty. 
The  adoption  of  Arabic  numerals,  and  of 
decimal  notation,  and  the  new  style  of 
counting  time  and  dates,  were  great  reforms, 
carried  out  in  less  enlightened  times.  This 
greatest  reform  is  worthy  of  our  age,  and 
should  be  at  least  initiated  before  our  day  • 
has  passed.  If  adopted  in  time  it  would 
render  our  written  language,  then  easy  of 
acquisition  by  foreigners,  soon  the  world- 
wide, universal  language  of  science  and  of 
commerce,  and  make  our  schools  incom- 
parably more  efficient  in  teaching  useful 
knowledge. 

True  speHing  is  to  make  every  letter  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  To  have  to  teach  a  child  that  p  i  g 
is  ptgy  but  that  pig-e-on  is  pijun;  or 
that  laugh-ter  is  lafttry  but  that 
slaugh-ter  is  slawter,  is  to  abuse  and 
spoil  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  child.  He 
ceases  to  reason  when  reason  is  no  guide. 
And  the  labor  and  worry  entailed  upon 
teachers  are  immense.  Suppose  we  had 
silent  ^^r^j  in  our  Arabic  notation  of  num- 
bers— that  279  for  example  meant  only  27, 


or  perhaps  79,  or  perhaps  29  !  Prof.  Louns- 
bury,  author  of  the  able  article  in  the  De- 
cember Centuryy  in  advocacy  of  Spelling 
Reform,  justly  says  that  to  accustom  people 
to  see  examples  of  proper  phonetic  spelling 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  arguments  that 
have  ever  been  devised. 


SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  NEEDS.* 


BY    H.    B.    JACOBS. 


WE  have  come  to  ojir  annual  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  import- 
ant questions  pertaining  to  the  general  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  our  public  schools,  to 
renew  our  zeal,  and  catch  new  inspiration 
for  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  that  'we 
may  be  better  fitted  for  the  responsible 
duties  of  educators  of  youth. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  the  design  and  ob- 
jects had  in  view,  by  those  who  organized 
this  Association  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  have  been  fully  realized.  The 
leading  school  men  of  Indiana  at  that  day 
(some  of  whom,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are 
with  us  now),  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  idea  '*that  the  material  prosperity  of  a 
state  depends  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  the  people.'*  Hence  this  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  new  and  advanced  methods  of 
instruction,  and  awakening  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  cause  of  public  education  in  this 
State;  and  well  has  it  accomplished  that 
purpose.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  central 
agency  in  the  development  of  our  school 
system,  having  done  much  towards  raising 
the  schools  of  Indiana  to  the  high  plane  of 
efficiency  which  they  have  reached.  The 
enthusiasm  in  this  important  field,  enkindled 
among  those  who  have  attended  its  meetings, 
has  affected,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
those  teachers  who  have  not  attended  its 
sessions,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  Associ- 
ation has  been  far-reaching,  even  touching 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  in  its  sweep.  It 
has  given  an  impulse  that  has  been  most 
marked  in  all  our  educational  interests. 

What  our  schools  most  need  now,  is  bet- 
ter trained  teachers,  and  an  abler  and  more 
conscientious  class  of  school  officers,  especi- 
ally the  latter.  As  I  have  said,  this  Associ- 
ation has  done  much  to  advance  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  our  State,  but,  hitherto, 
most  of  the  time  of  our  meetings  has  been 
spent  in  discussing  methods  of  instruction 

*  Extracts  from  address  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  late 
President  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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and  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  in  listening 
to  able  addresses  and  papers  on  "  Moral  and 
Mental  Training/'  '*The.  Importance  of 
Higher  Education,"  "The  Relation  of  the 
Schools  to  the  State/'  "School  Govern- 
ment/* and  kindred  subjects.  We  have 
almost  overlooked  one  important  factor  in 
all  this  work — namely,  the  teacher,  who  is 
to  assume  the  important  and  complicated 
task  of  the  moral  and  mental  training  of 
pupils.  We  may  discuss  here  freely  and 
fully  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach,  and 
present  beautiful  theories  as  to  the  general 
-  management  of  schools,  but  to  get  teachers 
to  do  good  teaching  and  to  put  our  theories 
into  successful  practice,  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  Instead  of  discussing  longer  what  to 
teach,  might  we  no't  employ  some  time 
profitably  in  discussing  what  not  to  teach? 
It  does  not  matter  so  much  how  few  or  what 
branches  are  set  down  in  the  curriculum ; 
if  the  teacher  be  broad  and  skilled  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  the  pupils  will  be  kept  em- 
ployed so  that  they  may  acquire  habits  of 
close  application,  and  they  will  receivp  all 
the  instruction  necessary  to  discipline  and 
the  development  of  their  mental  faculties. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  remark  to  his 
daughter,  "I  do  not  care  what  you  may 
study,  I  only  care  to  know  who  is  to  be 
your  teacher,"  is  full  of  significance. 

Good  teaching  does  not  consist  in  teach- 
ing many  branches,  but  rather  in  teaching  a 
few  things  well;  in  presenting  a  subject  in 
an  interesting  manner,  and  in  looking  at  it 
from  many  points  of  view ;  in  leading  pupils 
to  see  a  truth  in  all  its  aspects,  with  its  ante- 
cedents and  consequents.  To  be  a  full 
teacher  one  must  have  more  than  scholar- 
ship and  correct  intellectual  habits ;  he  must 
have  experience,  observation,  and  judgment, 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature— ^things 
not  learned  from  books.  He  should  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  education — the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  growth  of  the  child.  Besides 
he  must  have  a  foundation  of  common  sense, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  aims 
and  hopes  of  the  masses.  Yet  how  many 
there  are,  who  attempt  to  teach  school  with- 
out a  tithe  of  such  equipment.  How  many 
there  are,  not  only  in  Indiana  but  all  over 
-the  country,  who  enter  upon  the  important 
duties  of  the  office  of  teacher,  just  as  they 
would  enter  upon  any  piece  of  mere  job- 
work,  to  which  any  one  may  turn  his  hand 
without  previous  thought  or  preparation. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  much 
of  the  pupils'  time  in  school,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  spent  in  a  misdirected  effort  to 


acquire  a  knowledge  of  subjects  presented  in 
an  illogical  and  pointless  way?  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  under  such  circunastances,"that 
much  of  our  teaching,  instead  of  invigor- 
ating and  expanding  the  mind  actually  stu- 
pefies it,  and  fails  to  enkindle  a  desire  for 
higher  acquisition?  Some  one,  no  doubt, 
will  be  ready  to  aflSrm  that  we  have  in  our 
midst  some  very  successful  teachers,  who 
entered  upon  their  work  without  any  special 
preparation  for  it.  But  who  can  estimate 
the  amount  of  botch -work  they  did,  the 
amount  of  valuable  time  lost,  and  the  num- 
ber of  intellects  more  or  .less  blunted  and 
dwarfed,  while  they  were  acquiring  their 
proficiency?  Who  among  us  does  not  look 
back  to  days,  and  months,  and  even  years — 
precious  time  to  us — passed  at  school,  in  an 
unprofitable,  if  rot  absolutely  injurious  man- 
ner>  under  an  incompetent  teacher,  trying 
to  carry  out  a  barbarous  system  of  instruc- 
tion? 

That  the  highest  results  attainable  in  our 
public  schools  may  be  reached,  we  need 
more  competent  teachers.  The  possibilities 
wrapped  up  in  a  child  are  too  great  to  leave 
the  developing  and  strengthening  of  its 
faculties  to  chance,  or  to  the  inexperienced 
and  superficial  in  matters  of  education. 
The  State  owes  it  to  herself  to  see  to  it,  that 
the  unfolding  of  the  minds  and  moulding 
of  the  character  of  her  children  "be  intrusted 
to  skillful  hands,  and  not  to  the  unskillful 
and  thoughtless.  The  people  should  real- 
ize, in  fact  we  should  all  realize,  and  urge 
it  as  a  truth  that  can  not  be  gainsaid,  that 
it  is  infinitely  wiser,  and  much  more  eco- 
nomical, to  be  taxed  to  train  teachers  for 
the  profession  of  teaching,  than  to  spend 
money  every  few  years  for  text-books. 

Some  months  ago,  while  on  a  visit  E^t, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  one  of  our  eastern  cities.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  manly  bearing  of  the 
pupils  and  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  man- 
ner in.  which  they  engaged  in  their  work. 
Every  one  seemed  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
acquire  some  new,  higher  knowledge. 
Somehow  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  to 
impress  one  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
thorough  training  in  that  school.  In  con- 
versation with  the  broad  and  cultured  prin- 
cipal, he  said:  **Mr.  Jacobs,  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  teach  everything  here,  but  we  aim  to 
teach  some  important  things  well.  We  aim 
to  fix  firmly  in  the  minds  of  these  pupils 
some  leading  truths  of  the  subjects  they  are 
studying,  and  the  rest  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. We  are  teaching,"  he  continued, 
*'also   the  ^gospel  of  wonder.     When   we 
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have  aroused  a  spirit  of  wonder  in  the  minds 
of  these  boys,  getting  them  interested  in 
their  studies,  so  as  to  wonder  at  the  truths 
presented ;  when  they  become  awake  to  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth 
beneath ;  when  they  wonder  at  themselves, 
— ^we  think  we  have  made  excellent  progress 
in  their  education,  and  in  preparing  them 
for  future  usefulness. ' '  He  said  more .  '  *  We 
have  been  in  this  building,"  he  remarked, 
"  now  seven  years.  You  see  the  surround- 
ings. I  have  not  seen,  in  all  that  time,  a 
scratch  or  mark  of  any  kind  about  this 
school,  that  would  indicate  an  impure 
thought  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  these  pupils. 
I  do  not  sppak  of  this  to  boast  of  it.  I  know 
what  boys  are.     I  only  give  you  the  facts.'* 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  to  any  com.- 
munity  of  the  teacher  who  can  exercise  such 
moral  influence  over  a  hundred  boys  who 
come,  each  year,  from  all  grades  of  society 
in  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  class  drills 
in  that  school  were  indeed  intellectual  feasts 
of  useful,  quickening  knowledge,  of  which 
the  pupils  partook  with  a  relish.  We  felt  it 
was  good  to  be  there. 

Give  us  more  broad,  liberal  and  enthusi- 
astic teachers,  who  know  h*ow  to  teach  this 
"gospel  of  wonder;*'  teachers  who  can 
invite  their  pupils  to  intellectual  banquets, 
and  lead  them  to  wonder  at  the  beauties  of 
language,  to  wonder  at  the  intricate  combi- 
nations of  numbers,  to  wonder  at  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  at  them- 
selves ;  teachers  who  can  lead  their  pupils  to 
push  out  the  boundaries  of  their  thought 
and  enlarge  their  mental  capacities,  and  who 
can  create  a  thirst  for  investigation  and 
knowledge. 

But  I  am'  also  forced  to  admit  that  we  can 
have  little  hope  of  securing  more  competent 
teachers,  until  we  have  a  better  class  of 
school  officers.  Until  our  local  school  man- 
agement is  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  ability  and  worth 
of  experienced  teachers^  and  who  can  rise 
above  sectarian  and  party  prejudices  and  in- 
fluence, and  discharge  their  duties  conscien- 
tiously, there  will  be  little  encouragement 
for  men  and  women  to  spend  their  time  and 
money  to  fit  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Indiana  School  Journal. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  IGNORANCE: 


PROF.  F.  W.  CLARKE. 


A  SACRED  burden  is  the  life  ye  bear  ; 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 
Stand  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfasdy ; 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin, 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 
Frances  Anne  Kemble. 


THE  occasional  blissfulness  of  ignorance 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  one  of  our 
most  popular  proverbs.  Coupled  with  a 
positive  statement  as  to  the  folly  of  wisdom, 
it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  the  au- 
thority of  an  oracle.  But  the  support  given 
to  the  dogma  is  usually  of  a  passive  kind. 
The  doctrine  is  stated,  but  not  defended ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  our  journals  teem 
with  arguments  in  favor  of  education,  upon 
the  importance  of  schools,  and  about  the 
best  method  of  electing  school  trustees.  The 
fact  that  the  latter  too  often  represent  in 
their  own  persons  the  advantages  of  ignor- 
ance— that  educated  men  too  seldom  attain 
to  such  superior  positions — is  never  urged 
with  anything  like  proper  vigor.  Education 
in  one's  self  imbues  one  with  prejudices  con- 
cerning the  education  of  others;  and  such 
prejudices,  with  their  attendant  partialities, 
some  think,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
management  of  public  institutions.  Accord- 
ii^glyi  i'i  actual  practice,  uneducated  men 
are  sometimes  placed  as  supervisors  above 
thousands  of  teachers ;  and  thus,  m  spite  of 
the  schools,  the  superiority  of  ignorance  is 
clearly  demonstrated. 

In  every  walk  in  life,  in  all  professions,  a 
similar  superiority  is  daily  manifest.  At  the 
polls,  the  trained  and  intelligent  statesman 
is  defeated  by  the  loud-mouthed  stump 
speaker,  who  knows  nothing  of  jurispru- 
dence, less  of  political  economy,  and  only 
enough  of  finance  to  be  able  to  draw  and 
spend  his  salary  with  commendable  regular- 
ity. The  broadly  educated,  highly  culti- 
vated theologian  is  surpassed  in  popular 
esteem  by  the  swaggering  revivalist,  who 
tears  up  human  feelings  by  the  roots  as  a 
child  pulls  up  sprouting  beans  for  growing 
the  wrong  way.  In  medicine,  the  quack 
has  five  times  the  patronage  of  the  well-in- 
formed physician,  and  makes  a  fat  living 
where  the  latter  would  only  starve.  Sick 
people  are  fond  of  liberal  treatment,  and 
like  to  be  thought  worse  off  than  they  really 
are.  You  have  a  slight  cold,  and  the  good 
doctor  charges  five  dollars  for  curing  you. 
But  the  brillant  empiric  calls  it  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  diphtheria,  or  pneumonia,  visits 
you  twice  as  often,  and  charges  you  three 
times  as  much,  and  you  feel  that  you  have 
got  a  great  deal  more  for  your  money.  Your 
ignorance  chimes  in  with  his,  and  both  are 
better  satisfied.  Your  stomach-ache  is  mag- 
nified into  gastric  fever ;  your  boil  becomes 
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an  incipient  cancer ;  a  slight  chill  indicates 
approaching  typhoid.  The  quack  flatters 
your  self-love,  exalts  your  own  importance 
in  exaggerating  that  of  your  disease,  com- 
forts you  with  a  good,  sympathetic  scare, 
and  depletes  your  veins  and  your  pockets 
with  admirable  equinimity. 

The  old  saying  that  **  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  ' '  affords  another  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  fools.  To  be  sure,  the 
natural  history  of  the  angel  species  has  been 
but  imperfectly  studied  ;  yet  here  again  our 
very  ignorance  helps  us.  Theoretically,  we 
should  all  like  to  be  angels ;  but,  practically, 
we  prefer  to  stay  where  we  are.  Besides, 
familiarity  with  angels  might  be  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  j  especially  if  they  should 
take  it  into  the  ghosts  of  their  late  heads  to 
visit  us  in  spook-fashion,  with^the  accom- 
paniments of  blue-fire  and  winding-sheets. 

But  to  the  point  again.  Education  makes 
men  cautious  and  calculating;  careful  of 
precedents;  afraid  of  mistakes.  Many  a 
time  the  brilliant  audacity  of  a  daring  ig- 
noramus has  achieved  successes  which  would 
have  been  unattainable  to  orderly  skill  and 
training.  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  that  most 
inspired  of  idiots,  sent  a  cargo  of  warming- 
pans  to  the  West  Indies.  The  natives  took 
the  bottoms  for  sugar-scoops  and  the  perfor- 
ated lids  for  strainers,  and  Dexter  gained  a 
fortune  out  of  his  ridiculous  venture.  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  whipped  by  a  Mexican  army, 
was  too  bad  a  soldier  to  be  conscious  of  his 
defeat,  and  kept  on  fighting.  His  adver- 
saries, astonished  at  his  perseverance,  thought 
he  must  have  hidden  reserves,  and  inconti- 
nently ran  away.  Thus  Taylor  won  the 
battle,  as  contemporaries  say,  "by  sheer 
pluck  and  awkwardness.  *  *  ' '  Against  stupid- 
ity the  gods  themselves  fight  powerless.*' 
Stupidity,  therefore,  by  all  the  rules  of  logic, 
must  be  superior  to  sense,  and  truly  deserves, 
over  all  compeiitors,  the  crown  of  laurel. 

The  advantages  of  ignorance  may  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  omniscience.  Suppose  one  of 
us  could  know  everything,  past,  present,  and 
future — how  uncomfortable  he  would  be ! 
Looking  back  into  remote  antiquity,  he 
might  behold  his  ancestral  ape  engaged  in 
the  undignified  performance  of  catching 
fleas.  Turning  with  disgust  from  the  past, 
he  would  find  in  the  present  many  things  as 
humiliating.  Misunderstandings,  bicker- 
ings, hatreds  and  slanders,  unknown  to  or- 
dinary men,  would  stand  revealed  before 
him.  And  from  the  coming  time  he  would 
anticipate  trouble  and  misfortune ;  he  would 
see  approaching  evils  far  off"  in  the  dim  dis- 


tance ;  and  not  even  the  knowledge  of  at- 
tendant pleasures  could  quite  unsadden  him. 
To  know  everything  would  be  to-  learn 
nothing — to  have  no  hopes  and  no  desires, 
since  both  have  become  equally  futile.  After 
the  first  excitement,  one  would  liarden  into 
a  mere  automaton — an  omniscient  machine 
— with  consciousness  worthless,  and  volition 
a  farce.  Had  Shakspeare  been  able  to  fore- 
see his  commentators,  his  greatest,  works 
would  never  have  been  written. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Like  the  god  Janus,  all  things  are  double- 
faced.  Knowledge  is  not  unalloyed  good ; 
neither  is  ignorance  unadulterated  evil.  If 
ignorance  were  abolished,  how  many  teach- 
ers would  starve  for  want  of  occupation  I 
Were  all  fools  to  become  sensible,  what 
would  the  knaves  do  for  a  living?  The 
ignoramus,  so  long  as  he  is  ignorant  of  bis 
ignorance,  is  comfortable  and  self-satisfied. 
The  educated  man  sees  how  slender  his  attain- 
ments really  are,  and  discontentedly  strives 
for  deeper  knowledge.  Let  us  be  impartial, 
whether  we  praise,  blame,  or  satirize.  Blessed 
be  stupidity,  for  it  shall  not  be  conscious  of  its 

own  deficiencies.  Popular  ScUnce  Monthly, 


TOO  MUCH  READING. 


IT  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  mental  habits 
which  are  necessarily  fostered  by  much 
newspaper  reading — the  cursory  skimming 
of  paragraph  after  paragraph^  reading  with 
the  eyes  rather  than  the  mind — have  much 
to  do  with  a  certain  lowering  of  the  mental 
key-note  which  is  observable  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  society  at  the  present  day.  The 
reports  of  public  libraries  all  over  the  coun- 
try show  the  reading  habit  to  be  rapidly 
gaining  ground.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
is  doubtless  a  good  thing,  and  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  be  too  much  of  it. 

Whatever  tends  to  stifle  thought  cannot 
but  be  harmful,  and  certain  it  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  our  current  literature  not  only  does 
not  stimulate  thought,  but  rather  acts  as  a 
narcotic,  dulling  the  memory  and  stupefying 
the  reflective  powers.  A  little  of  it  might 
do  no  harm,  but  even  good;  yet  most  of 
those  who  read  at  all,  in  these  days  of  free 
libraries  and  cheap  books,  read  not  a  little. 
To  be  for  ever  acted  upon  instead  of  act- 
ing, to  be  always  in  an  attitude  of  recep- 
tivity which  leads  to  no  activity,  to  have 
one's  thinking  always  in  the  passive  voice, 
so  to  speak,  must  tend  not  only  to  dwarf, 
but  almost  to  paralyze,  the  intellect. 

A   habit  of  rapid  skimming  over  even 
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good  books  leaves  no  room  for  reflection ; 
thought  after  thought  is  dropped  into  the 
mind  only  to  die  there,  instead  of  springing 
up  and  bearing  fruit  a  hundred-fold;  and 
the  more  precious  the  thought,  the  heavier 
the  loss.  The  memory,  hopeless  of  retain- 
ing all  that  is  forced  upon  it,  with  no  aid 
from  the  reflecting,  combining,  associating 
faculties,  ends  by  retaining  nothing.  Books 
are  read  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  are  forgotten  as  easily  as  they 
were  read.  If  only  their  substance  had 
been  assimilated  by  the  mind,  this  had  been 
matter  of  less  consequence.  They  would 
have  nourished  and  built  up  the  intelligence, 
and  so  far  have  done  their  work. 

But  this  the  majority  of  books  of  the 
present  day  are  scarcely  calculated  to  do, 
without  more  carefiil  study  than  they  are 
likely  to  get.     It  is  not  with  them  as  with 


the  books  of  two  or  three  generations  ago  ; 
then  the  lightest  of  them  were  somewhat 
hard  nuts  to  crack;  they  were  perforce 
worked  over,  nibbled  at  here  and  there,  re- 
turned to  again  and  again  ;  to  get  at  their 
sweetness  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  but 
once  gotten,  it  passed  *  into  the  very  fibre 
and  texture  of  the  mind.  Hence  there  were 
fewer  readers,  and  they  who  read,  read  to 
purpose.  Giant  thinkers  are  rare  enough  in 
any  age ;  but  in  the  former  time,  with  far 
less  of  culture,  people  in  general  were  think- 
ing as  they  do  not  now. 

To  learn  to  think — that  is  the  great  prob- 
lem, the  aim  of  all  our  education,  the  true 
object  of  all  our  reading.  The  noblest  em- 
ployment of  the  cultivated  mind,  how  great 
the  pity  that  it  should  be  so  often  lost  in 
the  craving  for  a  pleasurable  sensation  which 
lasts  but  for  the  moment ! 
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L  E.  HIGBEE. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  following  announcement  from  Dep- 
uty Supt.  Houck,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  has  a  practical  bearing  upon  the 
approaching  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Williams- 
port  during  the  second  week  in  July  next. 
This  meeting  will  be  largely  attended,  and, 
from  the  arrangements  making,  its  pro- 
gramme promises  to  be  one  of  an  unusually 
interesting  character.     Says  Mr.  Houck  : 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation, July  loth,  nth  and  12th,  seems  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  Quite  a  number  of  Super- 
mtendents  have  already  written  informing  the 
committee  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power 
to  secure  a  good  attendance  from  their  respect- 
ive counties  and  cities. 

Williamsport  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  State,  and  is  not  only  easy  of  access, 
but  the  scenery  along  the  railroads  leading  to  it 
is  probably  unsurpassed. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  Supts.  Riddell  of 
the  county,  and  Transeau  of  the  city,  of  the  most 
cordial  support,  and  both  ask  for  an  early  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Williamsport  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  last 
County  Institute : 

Resolved,  That  we,  teachers  of  Lycoming, 
will  make  all  due  preparation  to  accord  a  hearty 
welcome  to  our  fellow- workers  from  various 
parts  of  the  state  as  they  come  to  our  midst,  and 
that  we  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  add  to  their 
comfort  and  pleasure  during  their  stay  with  us. 


The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  John  Q. 
Stewart,  of  Lawrence  county.  The  promo- 
tion of  Mr.'  S.  to  this  important  position  is 
in  accordance  with  the 'act  requiring  this 
position  to  be  filled  by  promotion  of  one  of 
the  clerks  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment, and  will  give  general  satisfaction 
tp  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  Mr.  S.  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
school  affairs,  good  judgment,  and  great  force 
of  character.  He  has  been  a  successful 
teacher,  active  in  every  educational  move- 
ment, and  during  his  four  years'  service  in 
the  Legislature,  two  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education,  h'e 
was  an  able  and  earnest  advocate  of  the 
school  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
will  fill  this  new  office  with  credit  to  himself 
and  friends,  and  for  the  good  of  the  schools. 

The  desk  made  vacant  by  this  promotion 
will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  A.J.  Davis,  the  late 
active  Superintendent  of  Clarion  county,  an 
eminently  worthy  appointment. 

The  article  on  Electric  Progress,  else- 
where in  this  issue,  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
There  are  many  who,  as  they  conclude  the 
reading  of  it,  will  draw  a  fuller  breath  of 
wonder  at  the  possibilities  here  realized  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  invention,  and  of  yet 
vaster  possibilities  that  lie  beyond.  The 
earth  is  a  great  reservoir  of  electricity, 
whose  mighty  energies  man  has  but  begun 
to  utilize.     The  sun  is  a  grand  centre  of 
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electrical  forces,  as  no  doubt  is  every  star  in 
every  stellar  system  of  the  universe.  Elec- 
tricity lies  near  the  secret  of  Life,  and,  it 
may  be,  of  all  the  vital  processes  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  It  may,  indeed,  hold 
the  secret  of  attraction,  and  of  perpetual 
motion  so  grandly  exemplified  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  scien- 
tist and  the  inventor  are  only  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  marvels  which  this  myster- 
ious agent  is  destined  to  unfold.  The 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  is  now 
arranging  for  an  exhibition  exhaustive  of 
Electricity  as  an  applied  science,  to  be  given 
within  the  next  two  years.  At  the  recent 
session  of  Congress  an  act  was  passed  ad- 
mitting free  of  duty  whatever  inventions 
from  foreign  countries  would  add  interest  or 
value  to  the  proposed  exhibition.  It  will  be 
a  memorable  showing,  one  eminently  worthy 
the  last  quarter  of  this  marvelous  Nineteenth 
Century.  

Dr.  Wickersham,  who  was  present  dur- 
ing four  days  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of 
County  Superintendents,  recently  held  at 
Richmond,  reports  a  very  large  attendance 
of  these  school  officers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  such  deep  interest  and  earnest 
purpose  manifested  as  give  bright  promise 
for  the  near  future"of  the  **  Old  Dominion.'' 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mil- 
lersville,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Principal,  to  take  effect  in 
July  next.  This  gentleman  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years  —  eleven  years  as  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  seventeen  as  its  principal. 
He  is  a  teacher  of  rare  fitness,  natural  and 
acquired,  for  the  work  both  of  the  class- 
room and  of  the  lecture  room.  Here  he 
has  always  been  eminently  at  home;  and 
the  methods  and  results  of  this  work,  as 
presented  in  his  various  text-books,  have 
been  carried  far  beyond  the  circumscribed 
field  of  influence  of  even  the  great  school 
over  which  he  has  presided  so  long  and  so 
successfully.  Though  his  health  has  been 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  continuous  strain 
of  past  years,  he  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, with  the  fair  prospect  ahead  of  a 
round  quarter  of  a  century  of  useful,  happy 
years.  He  has  earned  his  holiday,  and, 
with  troops  of  friends  who  know  him  far 
and  near,  we  wish  him  all  the  gladness  it 
can  bring.     Says  the  New  Era : 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  as 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millers- 


ville,  is  an  important  incident  in  the  history  of 
popular  education  in  Lancaster  county,  and  of 
the  State  also.  Few,  if  indeed  any,  men  idco- 
tified  with  our  educational  interests  possess  so 
many  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  educator, 
combined  with  a  high  order  of  administrative 
capacity,  The  steady  progress  and  g^reat  suc- 
cess attained  by  the  institution  over  which  he 
has  so  long  presided,  and  in  which  he  had  be- 
fore been  one  of  its  most  efficient  professots, 
leaving  it  as  he  will  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition than  it  had  attained  at  any  previous 
period,  or  than  has  been  reached  by  any  similar 
mstitution,  fully  attest  his  ability  as  an  executive 
officer.  No  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
as  a  teacher  need  be  told  how  difficult  it  is  to 
conduct  a  school  of  five  or  six  hundred  young 
men  and  women,  where  the  most  exact  discip- 
line is  a  moral  necessity,  and  yet  allow  that 
social  intercourse  which,  within  proper  limits,  is 
a  healthy  stimulus  to  intellectual  attainments  in 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  In  this  respect 
the  great  institution  with  which  Dr.  Brooks  has 
been  identified  has  been  a  phenomenal  success, 
and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  fill  his  place 
with  one  who  can  take  up  the  work  and  carry 
it  with  equal  success  where  he  will  lay  it  down. 

Gen.  Eaton,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  liberal  pro- 
vision by  the  General  Government  to  further 
the  cause  of  education.  It  is  true  {80,000,- 
000  are  annually  expended  in  the  support 
of  common  schools  and  that  9,000,000  chil- 
dren attend  them,  but  there  are  5,700,000 
who  do  not  go  to  any  schools,  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach  them.  There  has 
been  a  gain  of  three  per  cent,  in  general 
intelligence  throughout  the  country  during 
the  last  ten  years,  but  there  was  a  gain  of 
500,000  in  illiterates  during  the  same  period. 
The  need  of  more  facilities  is  greatest  in  the 
South,  in  New  Mexico,  in  Alaska,  and  among 
the  Indians.  Gen.  Eaton  belie\'es  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  the 
required  facilities. 


In  directing  Profs.  Andrews  and  Tillman, 
of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  to  visit 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  American  colleges, 
Hon.  Robt.  E.  Lincoln,  head  of  the  War  I>e- 
partment,  desires  thorough  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  course  of  study  and  methods 
of  instruction  of  the  leading  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  Secretary  Lincoln 
has  little  faith  in  any  narrow  English 
course  that  can  be  taught  without  marked  * 
literary  attainments  on  the  part  of  instruc- 
tors ;  nor  any  sympathy  with  the  martinet 
idea  that  young  lieutenants  who  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Academy — however  limited 
their  attainments  in  English  literature — are 
to   be  preferred  to  civilian  instructors  of 
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eminence  in  this  'important  field  of  study. 
In  mathematics,  military  engineering,  mili- 
tary tactics,  etc.,  army  officers,  graduates  of 
the  Academy,  are  conspicuously  the  men  for 
the  work.  But  in  the  great  departments  of 
English  literature  and  the  natural  sciences 
the  best  instructors  are  to  be  found — and 
should  be  sought — beyond  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  army. 

Referring  to  this  order  from  the  War  De- 
partment a  leading  army  officer  says:  **  It 
may  be  considered  a  new  departure ;  but  t^e 
world  moves,  and  we  must  keep  abreast  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  desirable  that 
West  Point  should  avail  itself  of  everything 
which  is  commended  and  endorsed  by  the 
ripe  experience  of  our  leading  institutions 
of  learning.'* 

The  following  thoughts  from  a  recent  ad- 
dress on  Sunday-schools,  are  suggestive  to 
teachers  in  other  schools  as  well  : 

What  is  our  greatest  need  in  Sunday-school 
work  at  this  time  ?  It  is  the  worker's  skill  in 
interpretation  and  vitalization  of  the  Word — to 
make  known  the  Word  and  the  conscious  life 
behind  it.  To  understand  writing  there  must  be 
a  *power  behind  to  feel  it.  To  write  a  poem, 
man  must  live  a  poem.  Men  find  in  literature 
what  they  bring  to  it.  The  principal  thing  we 
get  out  of  literature  is  our  own  confirmation  and 
vitalization  of  what  we  bring  to  it.  If  God  is 
not  at  the  little  end  of  the  telescope,  he  will  not 
be  found  at  the  other,  but  we  will  only  bring 
back  a  dark  and  atheistic  view  of  the  brightness 
of  the  celestial  worlds.  If  the  soul  is  small 
and  mean,  how  can  it  understand  i&chylus 
and  Plato  ?  If  the  soul  is  not  swift  as  an  eagle, 
lion-like  and  king-like,  how  can  it  understand 
Shakespeare  ?  If  there  is  no  tragedy  in  the 
soul,  there  is  none  in  the  book.  He  is  not  a 
great  teacher  who  can  thrash  out  the  dry  grain 
of  a  subject,  but  he  who  knows  how  to  vitalize 
and  quicken  the  power  within.  True  teaching 
is  the  vitalization  of  the  spiritual  power  in  those 
we  teach.  The  literature  of  the  Bible  is  the 
greatest  of  all.  It  underlies  the  heart  in  every- 
thing. It  is  the  literature  of  the  heart,  Christ, 
:  God,  forgiveness,  and  hope  of  immortal  life. 


Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  "Advice  to 
his  Son,'*  while  giving  many  excellent  rules 
of  politeness,  shows  so  plainly  utter  selfish- 
ness that  he  should  forfeit  the  respect  of  every 
honest  man  and  woman.  As  an  example  of 
a  character  the  extreme  opposite  of  his  own, 
that  is,  of  the  intimate  union  of  real  kind- 
ness of  heart  with  delicate  perceptions,  we 
quote  from  Landor*s  **  Pericles  and  Aspa- 
sia,"  where  Pericles  says,  **  I  never  say  that 
a  thing  pleases  me  while  it  is  yet  undone  or 
absent,  lest  I  should  give  somebody  the 
trouble  of  performing  or  producing  it.     As 


for  what  is  displeasing,  I  really  am  insensi- 
ble in  general  to  matters  of  this  nature,  and 
when  I  am  not  so  I  experience  more  of  sat- 
isfaction in  subduing  my  feeling  than  I  ever 
felt  of  displeasure  at  the  occurrence  which 
excited  it.  Politeness  is  of  itself  a  power, 
and  takes  away  the  weight  and  galling  from 
every  other  we  may  exercise."  We  arc 
justly  proud  of  many  things  in  our  modern 
civilization,  but  it  is  still  an  open  question 
how  much  we  have  improved  in  the  last  two 
thousand  years  upon  the  manly  spirit  of  this 
Athenian. 


At  the  Washington  county  fair  held  in 
October  last,  a  gentleman  oifered  as  premium 
a  handsome  pocket  knife  to  the  boy  who 
was  then,  or  had  been  within  a  year,  a  pupil 
in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county, 
who  should  furnish  the  neatest  solution  with 
the  correct  answer,  accompanied  with  a 
written  explanation,  of  the  following  prob- 
lem : 

The  Canonsburg  Iron  Mills  required  a  piece 
of  hewed  timber  for  their  engine,  24  inches 
square.  What  would  be  the  diameter  and  cir- 
cumference  of  a  tree  at  the  height  of  40  feet  that 
would  make  it,  allowing  the  bark  to  be  i  X  inches 
thick  ? 

The  solutions  were  to  be  placed  in  an  en- 
velope without  any  signature,  and  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Society  on  or  before  the  second  day  of  the 
fair,  who  would  enter  the  name  of  each 
competitor  on  a  book,  and  number  the  en- 
velope to  correspond  with  the  name.  The 
committee,  Co.  Supt.  G.  A.  Spindler,  and 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Gow  and  T.  J.  Duncan, 
both  ex-principals  of  the  Union  Schools, 
after  examining  the  papers  submitted,  re- 
ported that  '*  considering  the  correctness  of 
calculation  and  result,  neatness  of  p^per, 
and  accuracy  of  explanations, ' '  they  awarded 
the  prize  to  No.  2.  He  proved  to  be  a  col- 
ored lad,  named  Welcome  Jones. 


Prof.  Huxley  advocates  the  use  of  the 
Bible  as  a  reading-book  in  schools,  in  lan- 
guage of  unusual  warmth,  which  may  well 
surprise  those  of  his  critics  who  charge  him, 
rather  hastily,  we  think,  with  **  materialism  *' 
and  **  atheism.*'  His  accusers  may  take 
comfort  in  the  old  adage,  **Fas  est  et  ab 
hoste  doceri.*'  These  are  the  words  of  the 
eminent  naturalist : 

I  have  always  been  strongly  in  favor  of  secular 
education,  in  the  sense  of  education  without 
theology;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  been  no 
less  seriously  perplexed  to  know  by  what  practi- 
cal measures  the  religious  feeling,  which  is  the 
essential  basis  of  conduct,  was  to  be  kept  up,  in 
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the  present  utterly  chaotic  state  of  opinion  on 
these  matters,  without  the  use  of  the  Bible.  The 
pagan  moralists  lack  life  and  color,  and  even 
the  noble  Stoic,  Marcus  Antoninus,  is  too  high 
and  refined  for  an  ordinary  child.  Take  the 
Bible  as  a  whole ;  make  the  severest  deductions 
which  fair  criticism  can  dictate  for  shortcomings 
and  positive  errors ;  eliminate,  as  a  sensible  lay 
teacher  would  do,  if  left  to  himself,  all  that  it  is 
not  desirable  for  children  to  occupy  themselves 
with — and  there  still  remains  in  this  old  litera- 
ture a  vast  residuum  of  moral  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. And  then  consider  the  great  historical 
fact  that,  for  three  centuries,  this  book  has  been 
woven  into  the  life  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  English  history ;  that  it  has  become  the  na- 
tional epic  of  Britain,  and  is  familiar  to  hoble 
and  simple,  from  John-o' -Groat's  House  to 
Land's  End,  as  Dante  and  Tasso  were  once  to 
the  Italians ;  that  it  is  written  in  the  noblest  and 
purest  English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite  beau- 
ties of  mere  literary  form ;  and,  finally,  that  it 
forbids  the  veriest  hind  who  never  left  his 
village  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  other 
countries  and  other  civilizations,  and  of  a  great 
past,  stretching  back  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
oldest  nations  in  the  world.  By  the  study  of 
what  other  book  could  children  be  so  much  hu- 
manized, and  made  to  feel  that  each  ftgure  in 
that' vast  historical  procession  fills,  like  them- 
selves, but  a  momentary  space  in  the  interval 
between  two  eternities;  ana  earns  the  blessings 
or  the  curses  of  all  time,  according  to  its  effort 
to  do  good  and  hate  evil,  even  as  they  also  are 
earning  their  payment  for  their  work  ? 


To  those  who  have  not  the  good  fortune 
to  be  thoroughly  disciplined  by  a  course  of 
study,  it  is  a  question  of  no  srfall  conse- 
quence to  decide  what  to  read,  especially  if 
one's  time  is  limited  in  this  matter,  and  one 
feels  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  the  min- 
utes. Although  the  case  in  this  regard,  born 
of  necessity,  might  be  the  very  best  course 
for  all  to  pursue,  still,  those  who  fully  real- 
ize It  through  the  iron  grip  of  necessity,  will 
probably  be  the  only  persons  to  profit  by  it. 
**Have  you  read  such  a  book?''  I  said  to  a 
friend  of  culture  and  remarkable  conversa- 
tional powers.  "Oh,  no;  I  find  no  time 
for  any  reading  save  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare." I  did  not  know  the  wisdom  of 
her  course  at  the  time,  but  surely  if  one  can 
draw  from  the  fountain  head,  why  linger 
beside  the  rills  and  springs  adown  the 
stream?  Having  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
of  the  gods,  feeding  among  the  lilies,  why 
strive  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  barren 
hedgeway,  or  the  dusty  roadside?  '*  Self- 
Culture,"  by  John  Stiaart  Blackie,  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  guides  in  this 
matter.  It  is,  itself,  rich  nourishment  for 
a  hungry  soul.     And  the  instruction  given. 


and  helps  suggested,  are  worthy  the  closed 
attention  of  every  person  who  desires  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  in  this  life,  and 
be  capable  of  the  highest  enjoyment  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  It  is  a  treasure  of  good 
things,  as  satisfying  to  the  heart  and  intel- 
lect as  food  to  the  perishing.  Reading  is 
the  food  by  which  our  hearts  and  minds  at- 
tain to  their  full  growth  and  highest  en- 
deavor.    Let  it  be  of  the  best. — Interior, 


•  The  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  conscience  are  the  para- 
mount needs  of  the  present  day.  There  is 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  intellect 
and  the  moral  sense.  Christianity  is  not 
only  the  most  intelligent  religion  known  to 
man,  but  demands  of  each  and  all  mental 
culture  for  the  due  appreciation  of  its  obli- 
gations and  provisions.  The  Bible  unfolds 
to  us  the  highest  order  of  thought,  and  fills 
the  mind  with  the  noblest  conceptions  of 
God  and  man.  Wherever  it  spreads  its 
banquet  of  wisdom  and  love,  there  the  com- 
mon intellect  is  emancipated,  and  there  is 
possessed  the  largest  average  intelligence. 
As  Americans,  we  must  insist  upon  intelli- 
gent citizenship.  Such  a  citizenship  may 
not  be  necessary  for  monarchical  or  aristo- 
cratic countries ;  but  here,  where  each  man 
is  a  sovereign  and  each  a  citizen  of  the  repub- 
lic, there  must  be  intelligence  to  understand 
the  nature  and  obligation  of  law.  We  can- 
not insist  too  strenuously  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  system  of  common  school 
education.  He  who  cannot  read  the  consti- 
tution under  which  he  lives,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  political  functions  of 
a  citizen.  Yet  too  much  stress  must  not  be 
laid  upon  knowledge  without  a  moral  force 
to  direct  it.  It  was  Lord  Bacon  who 
said,  **  In  knowledge  without  love  there  is 
something  of  malignity."  It  was  Coleridge 
who  said,  "All  the  mere  products  of  the 
understanding  tend  to  death."  It  was  St. 
Paul  who  said,  "  Add  virtue  to  your  knowl- 
edge." Some  of  the  most  brilliant  intel- 
lects have  been  monsters  in  crime.  Knowl- 
edge is  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil  according 
as  it  is  controlled  by  a  moral  force.  Call 
conscience  what  you  please — "the  faculty 
of  the  soul,"  "a sense  of  moral  obligation," 
* '  a  perception  and  a  sensibility, "  *  *  a  moral 
sense  "  or  "  a  witness ' ' — one  thing  is  true — 
namely,  that  we  may  create  within  ourselves 
and  in  others  such  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  that  men  will  entertain  for  the  same 
a  profound  respect.  We  can  cultivate  this 
moral  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  hatred, 
jealousy  and  revenge,  and  to  the  manifesta- 
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tion  of  love,  honesty  and  honor.  We  need 
to-day,  more  than  ever  in  the  past,  a  public 
conscience  that  will  respond  to  every  obliga- 
tion of  duty  and  of  justice. 

There  are  eleven  States  in  which  women 
can  vote  at  the  elections  for  School  Direc^ 
tors.  "Women  for  these  offices/'  says 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  *'are  particularly  appro- 
priate, since  a  large  proportion  of  the  school 
teachers  are  of  the  same  sex." 


STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


THE  study  of  English  Literature^  which 
confines  itself  to  a  list  of  authors,  giving 
data  of  birth  and  death  and  list  of  published 
writings,  together  with  ad  libitum  extracts 
from  the  same,  with  straggling  cpmments, 
may  be  of  service  in  the  way  of  cultivating 
the  memory,  and  gaining  points  which  will 
be  of  use  in  subsequent  investigations.  No 
proper  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
'  however,  can  be  gained  in  this  way. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  to  know  when 
an  author  lived,  for  literature  cannot  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  life  and  history  of  a 
people.  It  is  itself  a  vital  exponent  of  the 
national  life,  and  must  be  studied  histori- 
cally. The  age  of  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe 
must  be  familiar  to  him  who  would  attempt 
to  gain  any  adequate  grasp  of  the  literary 
career  of  these  men.  But  admitting  that 
the  historical  data  are  well  understood,  only 
then  are  we  in  readiness  to  take  hold  of  the 
writings,  which  carry  into  the  field  of 
thought  and  art  the  spirit  of  the  age  itself. 

A  few  lines  from  Chaucer  are  not  sufficient 
here.  The  preface  to  the  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  and  the  tales  themselves,  should  be 
studied,  until  the  student  has  some  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  Chaucer's  characteristics — 
his  method  of  thought  and  ar.t.  This  is 
specially  necessary,  when  we  have  an  epoch 
and  an  author  so  fundamentally  significant 
to  the  whole  study  of  the  English  tongue 
and  literature. 

Indeed,  each  age  which  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  the  national  life  will  assert  itself  in 
the  realm  of  thought  and  art — will  find  ex- 
pression for  itself  in  the  literature  thereof. 
And  such  epochs  demand  a  fuller  and  more 
careful  survey  than  the  intervening  periods. 

For  purposes  of  ordinary  study,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  extend  the  survey  to 
fragmentary  literary  efforts,  which  are  not  in 
themselves  significant  in  characterizing  an 
age  or  period. 

After  an  earnest  examination  of  Chaucer 
and  Wycliffe,   in  which  the    student    has 


gained  some  grasp  of  the  language  and  lit- 
erary characteristics  of  these  great  exponents 
of  the  opening  literary  life  of  England  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  the  great  epoch  of 
the  Reformation,  toward  which  as  beaconing 
stars  both  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe  led  the  way, 
can  next  be  taken  up,  and  Spencer  and*  the 
dramatic  glory  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
come  under  careful  survey;  not,  however, 
in  the  way  of  mere  straggling  fragments. 
The  fading  glory  of  the  old  chivalric  period, 
with  its  tourneys  and  feudal  splendors,  must 
be  seen  revived  in  inner  spiritual  forms  in 
the  Faery  Queen  of  Spencer ;  and  the  new 
awakening  of  life  through  the  discovery  of 
a  distant  and  romantic  world,  together  with 
the  fervor  of  new  religious  convictions  in 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  our  earthly  life, 
must,  be  found  interweaving  themselves 
throughout  the  magic  structure  of  his  verse. 

To  this  great  epoch,  in  which  the  will  and 
intellect  of  the  English  national  life  was 
never  before  so  aroused,  asserting  itself  not 
only  in  ^ts  but  in  forms  of  literature  no  less 
significant  and  grand,  the  student  mpst  be 
directed  with  great  care  ;  and  a  whole  year 
of  most  critical  study  will  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  secure  an  inspiring  glance  of  its  glory. 

In  fine,  what  we  plead  for  in  this  brief 
article,  is  such  a  study  of  English  Literature 
as  shall  do  away  with  all  fragmentary  mem- 
orizing of  external  data,  and  address  itself 
to  the  literature  itself;  and  that  time  shall 
be  given  to  the  work,  at  least  as  much  time 
as  is  given  to  gain  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics or  of  science.  It  will  be  of  service 
in  studies  purely  historical  and  linguistic, 
and  will  awaken  a  reverence  for  the  classic 
strength  of  our  mother  tongue,  more  needed 
in  this  fast  age  than  ever  before. 


AT  LAST. 


ELECTION  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA SCHOOLS. 


SOME  months  since,  at  the  application  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  City  Councils 
of  Philadelphia  voted  an  appropriation  of 
115,000  towards  defraying  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  professional  supervision  of  the 
schools.  It  was  hoped  at  that  time  that  the 
services  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  could  be  secured.  But  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  at  Chicago^ 
had,  a  short  time  before,  made  him  an  offer 
of  Isooo  per  year,  with  satisfactory  condi- 
tions as  to  the  management  of  the  school, 
which  position  he  accepted. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Philaddphia  Board 
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of  Education,  held  March  13th,  the  Special 
Committee  of  Seven  appointed  under  reso- 
lution of  April  nth,  1882,  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

After  a  careful,  thorough  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  all  the  names  presented  to  the 
Committee,  and  having  regard  to  the  literary 
attainments,  knowledge  of  educational  meth- 
ods, experience  in  the  management  and  super- 
intendence of  all  grades  of  schools,  as  well  as 
the  recognized  standing  in  the  profession  of  the 
respective  persons,  your  Committee  has  unani- 
mously concluded  to  submit  to  the  Board  the 
name  of  James  MacAlister,  at  present  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  as 
a  man  whom  they  believe  to  be  thoroughly 
qualified  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  First  SchQol  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  James  MacAlister  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  District. 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  the  Superintend- 
ent shall  be  %^<xo  per  annum. 

The  resolution  fixing  the  salary  at  ^5000 
was  adopted  after  prolonged  discussion,  and 
Mr.  MacAlister  was  formally  elected  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  newly-elected  Superintendent  is  a 
stranger  to  Pennsylvania.  ,He  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  received  a 
superior  elementary  and  classical  education, 
and  attended  the  University  for  a  year.  He 
came  to  this  country  when  a  youth,  and 
entered  Brown  University,  Providence,  but, 
after  attending  for  a  year,  his  health  failed,- 
and  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  his  edu- 
cation being  continued  under  private  in- 
struction. When  quite  a  young  man  he  was 
elected  principal  of  one  of  the  Milwaukee 
schools;  and,  after  a  year's  service,  was 
promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  Fourth 
District  School,  comprising  primary,  inter- 
mediate, grammar  and  high  school  depart- 
ments, and  at  that  time  the  largest  school 
in  the  State. 

On  completing  four  years'  highly  suc- 
cessful wofk  here,  he  decided  to  study  law, 
and  went  to  the  Albany  Law  School,  where 
he  graduated  in  1865.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  the  same  year,  and  practiced  with 
much  success  for  a  few  years  in  Milwaukee. 
During  this  time  his  interest  in  educational 
work  was  actively  mainteined.  He  deliv- 
ered numerous  addresses  Defore  educational 
institutions  and  bodies,  and  held  the  honor- 
ary position  of  Secretary  of  Milwaukee  Col- 
lege. 

In  1870,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  of  Milwaukee,  and  served  two 
years — one  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 


Committee,  and  the  other  as  President  of 
the  Board.  During  this  time  he  commenced 
those  reforms  in  the  Milwaukee  school  sys- 
tem, which  have  since  made  it  one  of  die 
most  efficient  and  best  known  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1873  he  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  abandoned  the  legal 
profession.  He  has  been  superintendent 
for  seven  years.  Among  the  other  results 
of  his  labors,  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School  and  Nornial  School  as  permanent 
features  of  the  city  system  must  be  named. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  the  Milwau- 
kee public  schools  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
first  brought  Mr.  MacAlister  before  the 
country  as  an  educator.  He  was  visited 
that  year  by  M.  Buissofi,  President  of  the 
French  Commission  on  Education,  who, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  spoke  of 
the  Milwaukee  schools  in  very  high  terms. 
Mr.  MacAlister  is  now  approaching  middle 
age.  We  trust  that  he  may  prove  the  man 
for  the  place  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  he 
may  grow  old  in  the  good  work. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger y  under  the  head- 
ing **  A  Good  Day  for  the  Schools,"  says: 

The  newly-appointed  Superintendent  for  the 
Public  Schools,  Mr.  MacAlister,  appears  to  have 
had  twofold  preparation  for  the  office.  He  has 
not  only  large  practical  experience  as  a  teacher, 
but  has'  served  in  the  administrative  capacity 
also,  as  President  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of 
Education,  as  Regent  of  the  Normal  Schools  in 
the  State  Board,  besides  other  associations  with 
educational  bodies,  and  in  the  directorship  of  a 
public  library,  and  of  various  academies  of  sci- 
ences and  the  arts  in  that  wide-awake  State, 
Wisconsin.  It  is  particularly  important  for  this 
newly-created  office  in  this  city  that  a  broad 
man  shall  give  it  the  first  impulse  and  shape. 
Between  the  Board  of  Education  with  its  func- 
tions, and  the  Sectional  Boards  with  theirs,  the 
Superintendent  must  supply  the  hitherto  missing 
link.  He  must  know  precisely  what  difficulties 
every  teacher  has  to  encounter  in  the  school- 
room, and  must  also  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
School  Boards,  in  their  efforts  to  have  each 
Section  the  model  Section  in  the  city. 

Such  an  officer  has  long  been  needed  to  bring 
all  the  schools  into  hne,  so  that  uniform  gooa 
methods  of  teaching  shall  prevail  in  all  the 
schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Alister is  on  record  as  testifying  that  public  ed- 
ucation must  be  for  the  interest  of  the  many 
rather  than  the  few,  and  that  its  foremost  object 
should  be  to  provide  the  many — that  is,  the 
children  who  never  go  beyond  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools — with  such  training  as  shall 
**  fit  men  and  women  for  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  are  to  live  in  the  world;"  and 
that  "  primary  schools  must  conform  to  the  ex- 
isting necessities  of  the  people."  This  is  clear- 
sightedness as  to  the  existing  needs  of  Phila- 
delphia, though  the  quotations  are  made  from 
an  extemporaneous  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
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MacAlister,  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  Saratoga  meeting  last  July. 
-  Far  beyond  any  text-book  for  use  in  the 
schools,  is  a  method  of  education  that  will  train  a 
child  to  use  all  its  fEtculties,  to  express  itself  cor- 
rectly, to  think  clearly^  and  to  observe  for  itself. 

This  teaching  cannot  be  left  for  the  finishing 
touches  of  the  High  and  Grammar  schools.  It 
must  be  put  in  before  the  age  of  ten.  It  must 
begin  with  the  youngest  class.  That  child  is 
much  better  fitted  to  make  its  way  in  the  world 
who  can  frame  a  clear  sentence  in  reply  to  a 
question,  or  can  describe  plainly  what  it  sees,  or 
what  it  likes  best  to  do  on  a  Saturday  holiday, 
than  if  it  had  all  the  cut-and-dried  questions  of 
the  text-book,  or  even  the  more  deceptive  formula 
of  an  oral  drill,  by  heart  and  to  order.  Words 
and  things  are  the  two  pillars  of  the  school  edi- 
fice ;  yet,  instead  o^  intelligent  use  of  words  and 
the  observant  knowledge  of  things,  too  much  of 
the  precious  early  school  time  is  wasted  in  the 
absurd  memorizing  of  rules,  which  are  neither 
words  nor  things  in  the  true  educational  sense. 

We  are  sure  that  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools,  who  have  been  too  long  hampered  by 
the  old  ideas  that  "rules,"  grammar  rules, 
arithmetic  rules,  spelling  rules,  phonetic  rules, 
etc.,  are  the  first  and  essential  lessons  for  the 
eager  young  intelligence  or  the  dull  vacuity  of 
a  "backward"  child,  will  gladly  welcome  a  new 
order  of  things — we  are  confident  that  a  general 
order  which  allows  each  teacher  the  fireedom  ot 
her  class,  will  be  most  grateful  to  all  who  have 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  calling.  Mr. 
MacAlister  will  find  most  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion among  that  body  of  women  whom  the  city 
will  some  day  acknowledge  as  doine its  greatest 
work.  Both  the  teachers  and  the  School  Boards 
are  to  be  congratulated  in  the  selection  of  this 
new  officer,  who,  with  their  aid,  will  be  able  to 
give  force  and  unit)r  to  the  best  efforts  of  them 
aU,  especially  if  he  is  allowed  that  full  control 
over  his  assistants,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  that  is  essential  to  the 
successful  management  of  his  business. 

Another  of  our  leading  newspapers  com- 
ments as  follows  upon  this  action  of  the 
Board  of  Controllers: 

Philadelphia  boasts,  and  justly,  we  think,  of 
her  noble  educational  institutions.  Her  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  her  High  School  and  her 
Girard  College,  rank  among  the  ablest  in  the 
land.  Yet,  when  she  needed  a  Superintendent 
for  her  public  schools,  she  was  obliged  to  call  a 
man  from  the  far  West  to  assume  the  position. 
How  is  this  ?  Can  it  be  that  among  all  her  sons, 
among  all  the  alumni  of  her  educational  institu- 
tions, not  one  could  be  found  who  was  deemed 
qualified  for  the  station  ?  To  the  average  obser- 
ver it  would  seem  that  one  completely  familiar 
with  these  local  schools,  and  with  the  workings 
of  the  educational  system  of  this  State,  would 
be  better  qualified  for  so  important  a  task. 
Local  pride  also  might  have  been  expected  to 
step  in  and  play  its  part ;  but  even  this  was 
dropped,  and  a  stranger,  known  only  to  fame, 
secured  the  place.  It  looks  as  if  Philadelphia 
had  "gone  back  on  herself"  in  this  matter. 


It  is  the  commendable  spirit  of  '*  home 
pride  in  home  products"  which  may  be 
carried  too  far,  especially  in  educational 
matters.  '*  The  best  man  available/'  is  the 
wiser  policy,  find  him  where  we  may. 

As  in  the  selection  of  a  City  Superintend- 
ent the  school  authorities  often  do  well  to 
look  beyond  their  borders  for  the  best  man, 
so  also  in  the  choice  of  County  Superin- 
tendent. The  best  man  should  be  sought 
regardless  of  county  lines,  the  interests  en- 
trusted to  his  care  being  of  the  gravest 
importance.  Eminent  ability  and  conspic- 
uous fidelity  in  the  broad  work  of  county 
supervision  would  thus  command  a  much 
wider  field  of  employment,  at  better  remun- 
eration, and  to  the  great  good  of  the  schools. 
Let  us  have  a  large  and  growing  body  of 
experts  whose  •  reputation  shall  not  be 
bounded  by  State  or  County  lines,  and 
whose  services  shall  be  sought  wherever 
first-class  supervision  is  desired.  Progress 
lies  in  this  direction. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev.  Columbus  Cornforth  died  at  his  residence 
in  Clyde,  Kansas,  on  Saturday,  February  loth,  1883, 
aged  52  years  and  10  days. 

.  The  above  announcement  will  be  read  with  sorrow 
by  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  Cornforth  in  this  State; 
but  none  will  grieve  more  than* the  friends  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools,  and  the  thousands  of 
Soldiers'  Orphans,  for  he  was  prominently  identified 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years  with  this  work,  the  noblest 
the  ^ate  has  ever  done. 

He  was  bom  in  West  Waterville,  Maine,  January 
31,  1 83 1.  Of  his  boyhood  we  know  very  little — no 
more  than  this,  that  he  was  trained  to  hard  work, 
and  enjoyed  but  limited  opportunities  for  attending 
school.  But  he  was  determined  to  secure  a  collegiate 
education,  and  with  this  object  in  view  entered  col- 
lege in  his  own  town  and  took  a  preparatory  course. 
Immediately  after  this  he  spent  three  years  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  graduating  ¥rith  honor 
at  this  well-known  institution.  And  now  with  the 
miiiistry  in  view  he  entered  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  graduated  in  1858.  In  1859 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Smethport,  McKean  county.  He  was  an  excellent 
preacher  and  pastor,  and  was  universally  beloved  ia 
the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Soon  after  the  disaster  of  Bull  Ri;n,  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  42d  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  better  known  as  the  "  Bucktails,"  under 
Colonel  Kane — a  regiment  whose  patriotism  and 
valor  were  well  attested  on  many  a  field  of  battle. 
December  13th,  1862,  in  the  first  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  made 
prisoner  of  war.  For  several  months  he  was  con- 
fined in  Libby  prison,  and  barely  escaped  death. 
Here  he  was  released  on  parole,  but,  being  perman- 
ently disabled  in  the  left  arm,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  United  States  service,  June  5th,  1863. 
Not  long  after  we  find  him  re-entenng  the  service  as 
Chaplain  of  the  150th  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  here  he  served  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
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In  August,  1865,  he  was  commissioned  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  McKean  county.  In  June,  1866, 
he  was  re-commissioned.  Though  filling  this  office 
for  but  two  years,  he  made  an  excellent  record. 

In  1867,  soon  after  the  passive  of  an  act  by  the  Leg- 
islature re- organizing  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 
Governor  Geary  commissioned  Mr.  Comforth  as  In- 
spector of  all  these  schools,  and  he  resigned  the 
County  Superintendency  to  accept  this  new  position. 
He  was  in  every  respect  well  fitted  for  this  office. 
His  sufferings  in  the  army  had  prepared  him  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  orphans  of  his  less  fortunate  com- 
rades. He  attended  to  his  duties  faithfully,  and  did 
much  to  place  the  schools  in  their  present  excellent 
condition. 

The  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life,  he  was  in 
very  delicate  health,  and  suffered  much,  but  he  was 
always  patient  and  hopeful.  Like  many  others  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  thought  a  change  of  climate, 


an  out-door  life  with  new  surroundings,  might 
bly  benefit  his  health.  After  selling  all  his  property, 
although  so  feeble  that  it  was  feared  he  could  not 
make  the  trip,  he  started  with  his  family  for  Clyde,  in 
Kansas.  Here  he  suffered  frequently  from  his  old 
attacks,  yet  the  news  at  times  was  encouraging.  But 
death  won  its  victory  at  last,  and  in  the  prime  of  life 
he  was  cut  down. 

Though  in  his  far-off  prairie  home,  he  was  not 
without  friends,  as  will  be  learned  from  the  following 
extract,  taken  from  the  Clyde  Herald  : 

"  The  funeral  ser^ces  were  held  at  his  residence, 
conducted  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Essex,  assisted  by  Rev.  H. 
J.  Gaylord.  The  interment  was  conducted  by  the 
G.  A.  R.  Post,  of  which  order  he  was  a  member.  A 
very  large  concourse  of  old  soldiers,  friends  and  citi- 
zens, followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  where  Qyde^s 
noblest  and  purest  citizen  was  laid  to  rest  amid  the 
sobs  and  tears  of  many  who  were  present."     H.  H. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Pubuc  Instruction,  1 
Harrisburg,  April,  1883.     j 

PROMOTION  AND  APPOINTMENT. 


Deputy  William  A.  Lindsey,  having  on 
account  of  severe  and  protracted  illness,  re- 
signed his  office,  I  hereby  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  J.  Q.  Stewart  as  general  Deputy, 
to  assume  office  on  April  i,  1883.  '^^  clerk- 
ship made  vacant  by  the  above  promotion  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  A.  J.  Davis, 
Superintendent  of  Clarion  county,  Pa.,  who  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  April  i,  1883,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  ^  ^  Higbee, 

Supt,  of  Pub,  Instruction, 

As  a  part  of  the  historical  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment, we  insert  the  following  correspendence : 
letter  of  resignation, 

Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction, 

Dear  Sir. — In  submitting  this  my  resignation 
I  desire  to  express  the  highest  personal  appre- 
ciation for  the  manifest  esteem  in  which  you 
have  always  held  me  and  my  official  work — and 
the  remembrance  that  my  relations  with  all  my 
superior  officers  have  always  been  full  and  free 
will  be  a  pleasant  thought  while  life  and  senses 
shall  remain.  Indeed,  my  relation  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  which  has  been  uninter- 
rupted since  I- began  to  teach  in  1861  (except  for 
three  years  during  the  war),  has  always  been 
agreeable  and  pleasant  to  me,  and,  whether  as 
teacher  or  school-officer,  uniform  kindness  has 
been  my  fortune  from  those  for  whom  and  with 
whom  I  labored. 

To  the  school  officers  of  the  State,  with  whom 
I  have  labored,  pleasant  thoughts  go  out — and, 
towards  some,  strong  personal  yearnings  to  con- 
tinue with  them  in  the  grand  work  of  public 
education ;  but  ill-health  requires  me  forego  all 
these  relations,  and  to  give  up  what  has  been 
mv  life-work,  which  I  now  do  in  handing  you 
this  my  resignation  as  a  school  officer. 

Very  truly,  Wm.  A.  Lindsey. 


reply  to  same. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Lindsey. 

My  Dear  Friend :  No  one  can  regret  more 
than  I  that  you  are  compelled  to  sever  your  con- 
nection with  this  Department.  You  have  been 
most  faithful  to  your  work,  and  that  work  has 
been  of  the  very  ablest  kind.  I  fear,  indeed, 
that  you  did  too  much,  and  in  this  way  injured 
your  health. 

In  accepting  your  resignation,  as  I  now  do, 
I  wish  you  to  feel  assured  that  your  work  has 
not  been  unrecognized  by  me  and  by  all  con- 
nected with  this  office;  and  that  our  wannest 
friendship  and  our  most  earnest  prayers  will  fol- 
low you  wherever  Divine  Providence  may  cast 
your  lot.  Be  not  discouraged,  "  Behind  a  frown- 
mg  providence  God  hides  a  smiling  face." 
Yours,  with  highest  regard, 

E.  E.  Higbee. 


THE  MUSIC  QUESTION. 

vocal  music  to  be  taught  in  the  GREENVILLE 
PUBLIC  schools. 

In  the  case  of  John  Ramsey  et.  al.  vs.  the 
School  Directors  of  the  Greenville  School  Dis- 
trict, Mercer  county.  Pa.,  as  to  whether  vocal 
music  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  Judge 
McDermitt  recently  delivered  the  following 
opinion : 

Rule  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should 
not  be  granted  restraining  David  Hum,  E.  S. 
Templeton,  Dr.  W.  C.  Martin,  H.  M.  Hamblin, 
J.  E.  Brockway  and  Wm.  Paden,  as  School 
Directors  of  said  district,  W.  H.  Bell,  as  treas- 
urer of  said  Board,  from  paying  any  of  the 
moneys  or  funds  of  said  district  to  any  person 
or  persons  for  teaching  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  said  district. 

By  the  Court:  Before  argument,  the  follow- 
ing agreement  was  entered  into  in  writing  and 
filed  with  the  papers  of  the  case. 

March  8th,  1883.    It  is  agreed  in  the  above 
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case,  that  it  be  settled  upon  bill  and  answer 
filed,  and  the  following  question  be  submitted 
for  the  decision  of  the  Court,  to  wit : 

First  Have  the  Board  of  School  Directors  the 
right  to  establish  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  in 
the  schools  as  a  branch  of  learning,  under  the 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth  ? 

Second.  Have  said  Directors  the  right  to  em- 
ploy a  teacher  specially  to  teach  vocal  music  in 
the  schools  of  the  district  ? 

James  A.  Stranahan, 

Atty.  for  Plaintiff. 
Griffith  &  Henlein, 

Attys.  for  Defendants. 
From  the  bill  and  answer  the  following  facts 
are  found: 

1.  The  plaintiffs  reside  in,  own  property,  and 
are  taxpayers  of  said  school  district. 

2.  The  defendants  were  duly  elected  school 
directors  of  said  district,  and  had  taken  on  them- 
selves the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such  be- 
fore the  filing  of  this  bill. 

3.  That  the  defendants  have  established  a 
system  of  traded  schools  in  said  district,  com- 
posed of  fifteen  rooms,  in  which  they  have  in- 
troduced a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  orthography,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  which 
are  taught  by  competent  and  duly-qualified 
teachers  to  all  the  children  of  the  district  be- 
tween the  a^es  of  six  and  twenty-one,  and  with- 
out any  distmction. 

4.  That  said  district  is  well  provided  with  ap- 
paratus and  appliances  for  teaching. 

5.  Said  board  of  directors  has  in  addition  to 
the  branches  above  enumerated  introduced 
IntQ  said  schools  other  branches  of  learning, 
and  among  them  the  study  of  vocal  music,  boui 
as  a  science  and  an  art. 

6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  this  branch 
of  learning  properly  m  the  several  school-rooms, 
said  board  has  employed  a  competent  teacher 
who  is  lawfully  qualified  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools,  and  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  elementary  principles  and  the  art  of 
vocal  music  in  said  school-rooms. 

7.  That  said  teacher  is  paid  I50  per  month 
out  of  the  funds  of  said  district. 

8.  That  a  laree  majority  of  the  tax-payers  of 
said  district  are  m  favor  of*^ teaching  vocal  music 
in  said  schools. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  cites  and  relies  on 
the  1st  and  2d  sections  of  the  VII.  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  1838,  and  ist,  23d,  25th,  38th  and 
41st  sections  of  the  act  of  May  8,  1854,  P.  L. 
617,  and  nth  section  of  act  April  9,  1867,  P.  L. 

55. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  cites  and  relies  on 
the  6th  clause  of  the  23d  section  of  the  act  of 
1854,  P.  L.  622.  ■ 

This  section  of  the  act  of  1854,  last  named, 
defines,  in  its  nine  subdivisions,  the  several  du- 
ties and  powers  of  school  directors,  and  its  6th 
clause  or  subdivision  reads :  "  They  shall  direct 
what  branches  of  learning  shall  be  taught  in 
each  school,"  etc.  The  discretion  vested  in 
them  by  this  section  of  directing  "  what  branches 
of  learning  shall  be  taught  in  each  school,"  is 
neither  repealed  nor  modified  by  any  subsequent 


legislation.  Exercising  their  discretion  under 
this  section,  the  board  of  directors  of  said  district 
has  decided  that  vocal  music  shall  be  taught 
therein  as  a  "branch  of  learning."  If  vocal 
music  is  a  branch  of  learning,  this  rule  must  be 
discharged ;  for  if  it  is  such  a  branch,  the  discre- 
tion of  the  directors  must  detennine  whether  it 
is  expedient  or  proper  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Possibly  it  was  unwise  legislation  to 
vest  this  discretion  in  them,  but  with  the  wisdom 
of  such  legislation  courts  have  nothing  to  do ; 
for  the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion  (as  this  is) 
by  the  directors  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  the 
courts  through  the  agency  of  an  injunction. 
There  might  be  such  a  gross  abuse  of  this  dis- 
cretion that  the  courts  would  be  justified  in  re- 
straining its  action;  as  for  example,  if  school 
directors  were  about  to  direct  that  Astrology 
should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  by.  Pro- 
fessor Wiggins,  they  would  restrain  such  dis- 
cretion as  that. 

Being  of  opinion  that  music  is,  both  in  phi- 
lology and  popular  understanding,  a  branch  of 
learning,  it  must  be  so  regarded  in  law. 

To  teach  music  as  a  branch  of  learning  in  the 
public  schools  may  work  oppressively  on  the 
taxpayer  who  does  not  desire  his  children  taught 
in  this  science,  or  when  they  have,  as  is  often 
the  case,  no  talent  for  its  acquisition ;  but  if  so, 
the  legislature,  not  the  courts,  must  remove  the 
oppression. 

And  now,  March  20,  1883,  rule  discharged  at 
the  costs  of  plaintiff. 

A.  McDermitt,  p.  J. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill :  Last  week  I  visited 
the  schools  of  Perry  township,  and  found  much  in- 
terest manifested  in  them.  Five  of  the  directors  ac- 
companied me  to  all  the  schools ;  they  are  the  right 
men  in  the  right  place.  The  new  school-house  in 
Parker  City  will  lie  the  best  in  the  county  when  fin- 
ished. It  will  cost  $12,000,  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  term.  I  have  visited  eight  schools 
the  second  time,  and  find  that  they  have  made  good 
progress.  Our  teachers  are  live  and  energetic.  Sev- 
eral new  buildings  will  be  erected  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  I  have  onfe  week's 
work  to  complete  one  trip  over  the  county.  I  pro- 
pose to  visit  as  many  schools  as  possible  a  second 
time.  In  some  districts  there  is  considenible  com- 
plaint of  incompetent  teachers,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  remedy  the  evil  so  long  as  th6  !talaries  %re  not 
more  than  |20  per  month. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck:  Good  results  will  Spring 
from  the  work  of  the  local  institute  held  at  Strauss- ' 
town  on  the  2d  and  3d  inst.  We  enrolled  34  teach- 
ers, and  had  at  least  300  other  persons  in  the  room» 
which  Was  too  Small  to  accommodate  all;  conse- 
quently some  could  not  gaib  admittance.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  kind  for  this  tetm  was  hfeld  at  Shil- 
lington  on  February  9th  and  roth.  We  'enrolled  54 
teachers,  and  at  least  400  citizens  were  present.  The 
people  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  all  these  meet- 
ings. Dr.  Schaeifer  and  Prof.  Scheibner  were  the 
principal  instructors.  I  have  visited  all  my  schools 
once,  atid  some  twice,  the  latter  showing  satisfactory 
progress.     Cumm  and  Robeson  have  each  erected  a 
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first-class  school  building.  They  are  both  furnished 
widi  the  very  best  furniture.  Cumru  also  refurnished 
two  old  buildings. 

Bucks.— Supt.  Woodruff:  I  held  two  local  insti- 
tutes during  the  month — one  at  Newtown,  and  one 
at  Quakertown.  Both  were  well  attended,  and  the 
exercises  were  interesting  and  animated.  On  Febru- 
ary 20th,  I  notified  one  of  our  grammar  school  teach- 
ers that  I  would  annul  his  certificate  in  ten  days,  on 
account  of  "  peculiar  eccentricities  of  character,  hasty 
speech,  and  general  indiscretion." 

Cambria. — Supt.  Strayer:  I  find  many  houses 
decorated  with  mottoes,  pictures,  eve/greens,  etc., 
and  have  made  it  a  point  to  encourage  all  to  do  what 
they  can  in  this  direction.  It  is  commendable  to 
find  school-rooms  presenting  a.  cheerful,  home-like 
appearance,  and  it  certainly  adds  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  teacher  and  pupils.  Many  teachers  are  taking 
up  the  methods  that  were  presented  at  our  late 
County  Institute,  and  are  much  better  satisfied  with 
results  than  formerly.  Our  teachers  generally  do  not 
require  enough  written  work  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils.  Written  work  should  be  performed  in  the 
preparation  of  daily  lessons,  as  well  as  in  reviews  and 
examinations.  The  schools  are  generally  better  at- 
tended than  last  year,  and  many  teachers,  directors, 
and  patrons  are  nobly  working  for  their  success. 

Carbon.— Supt.  Balliet :  The  schools  of  Nesque- 
honing  have  moved  into  their  handsome  new  build- 
ing. It  is  a  substantial  two-story  frame  house,  has 
four  large  commodious  rooms,  and  is  supplied  with 
good  furniture.  The  school  board  of  Mauch  Chunk 
intend  to  erect  a  large  new  building  for  the  schools 
of  the  first  ward  this  coming  summer.  The  plan  of 
the  building  is  being  prepared  with  the  utmost  care, 
with  a  view  of  securing  Uie  very  best  means  of  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  ventilation.  A  number  of  local 
institutes  have  been  held  this  month.  They  were  all 
largely  attended  by  citizens,  directors,  and  teachers. 
These  institutes  have  caused  a  general  wakening  up 
of  the  rural  districts  in  matters  of  education.  We 
find  thete  meetings  a  powerful  agency  to  mould  and 
educate  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  our  schools. 

Centre.— Supt.  Wolf:  Two  local  institutes  were 
held— one  at  Howard,  the  other  at  Millheim.  Both 
were  well  attended  and  called  forth  considerable  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  teachers  and  citizens. 

Chester. — Supt.  Harvey:  Local  Institutes  were 
held  in  Atglen  and  West  Grove.  Both  were  largely 
attended  by  the  teachers,  directors  and  citizens  of  the 
community.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  interest 
that  is  taken  in  these  educational  meetii^.  No  hall 
in  the  county  will  accommodate  nearly  all  the  people 
wishing  to  attend  them.  The  directors  of  West 
Bradford  have  furnished  each  school  with  Butler's 
Map  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mitchell's  Outline  Map  of 
the  United  States.  Rev.  G.  G.  Rakestraw,  of  Down- 
ingtown,  has  presented  to  the  schools  of  that  borough 
a  beautiful  cabinet  of  minerals  (over  200  specimens) 
neatly  labeled.  These  have  oeen  arranged  in  a 
handsome  case,  the  gift  of  the  President  of  the 
School  Board,  John  F.  Evans,  M.  D.  The  teachers 
are  making  a  practical  use  of  these  specimens,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  till  the  pupils  know  the  names  of  all 
the  minerals  in  the  neighborhood. 

Clear^-ield. — Supt.  McQuown:  Eight  private 
summer  schools  are  advertised  to  be  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  during  the  coming  summer. 
Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Wallaceton,  Osceola, 
and  Bumade,  all  of  which  were  eminently  success- 
ful.    We  have  about  finished  our  visitation  tour,  and 


are  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  our  schools.  •  At 
the  recent  local  elections  some  very  excellent  men 
were  chosen  school  directors,  which  assures  continued 
pvosperity,  in  some  districts  at  least. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Chamberlain :  One  cold,  windy 
day  in  the  early  part  of  February,  the  school-house 
in  Dennison  district,  Summit  township,  took  fire  from 
a  defective  flue.  The  teacher,  Miss  Lydia  Garwood, 
displayed  more  than  usual  coolness  and  energy,  and 
more  than  might  be  expected  of  a  lady  on  such  an 
occasion.  She  directed  the  larger  boys  to  go  for 
water,  the  larger  girls  with  herself  assisting.  One  of 
the  older  girls  took  charge  of  the  little  ones  to  keep 
them  from  danger,  while  the  intermediate  grade  car- 
ried out  the  books  and  movable  furniture.  The 
building  was  saved,  as  the  result  of  a  hard  fight,  and 
nobody  was  hurt.  No  teacher  and  pupils  could  have 
done  better,  and  few  so  well.  School  adjourned  one 
week  for  repairs,  and  then  moved  on  again  as  usual. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNcal :  Local  Institutes  were 
held  during  the  month  at  Jacksonville,  Lingleslown, 
and  Steelton:  educational  meetings  at  Union,  De- 
posit and  Gratz.  An  entertainment,  consisting  of 
readings  and  recitations  by  Prof.  J.  A.  McKnight,  of 
Harrisburg,  was  given  in  the  Wiconisco  High  School, 
on  the  19th  inst.  The  proceeds  were  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for 
the  school. 

Forest. — Supt.  Hillard:  I  have  examined  the 
pupils  of  two  schools  this  month,  confining  the  ex- 
amination as  closely  as  possible  to  our  course  of  stud  j. 
The  results  of  these  examinadons  were  but  partially 
satisfactory.  A  certificate  of  scholarship  is  issued  to 
the  pupils  who  are  examined,  the  scholars  payizig  for 
the  same — three  cents.  These  examinations  will  be 
kept  up  during  next  month,  and  also  during  the  com- 
ing year.     We  expect  better  results  after  a  while. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Kelly:  There  are  180  schools 
in  this  county.  I  have  visited  all  except  one,  and 
trayeled  on  foot  the  entire  winter.  I  purpose  hold- 
ing eight  public  school  examinations,  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  March.  In  1881  we  graduated  seven 
pupils,  in  1882  twelve,  and  this  year  we  expect  to 
graduate  about  twenty- five.  We  are  highly  pleased 
with  what  our  schools  have  accomplished  this  year. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Smith :  The  Local  Institute  held 
at  Richfield  during  this  month  was  a  vfry  successful 
meeting.  Supt.  Moyer  and  teachers  of  Snyder 
county  joined  us,  and  thus  rendered  the  meeting  more 
interesting  and  profitable  socially  and  professionally. 
Brothers  met  for  mutual  encouragement  and  counsel. 
On  Friday  evening.  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  of  Bloomsburg 
State  Normal  School,  spoke  to  one  of  the  lai]gest  and 
most  appreciative  audiences  ever  assembled  in  Rich- 
field. His  topic,  "Does  Education  Pay?"  The 
weather  was  delightful,  and  thus  everything  was  com- 
plete— a  time  long  to  be  remembered. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  McClenahen:  Some  of  the 
schools  will  close  the  first  week  in  March,  and  most 
of  them  by  the  middle  of  March.  The  Milroy 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  an  Encyclopaedia 
and  Unabridged  Dictionary  during  the  present  term. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  O.  H. 
Bakeless,  the  principal.  There  is  still  some  opposi- 
tion in  parts  of  the  county  to  what  are  termed  "  The 
New  Methods  of  Teaching."  This  is  owing,  per- 
haps, to  some  extent  at  least,  to  prejudice,  and  a  want 
of  the  proper  understanding  of  these  methods.  If 
"grumblers  "  would  look  for  results  instead  of  meas- 
uring pr(^ess  by  the  number  of  pages  gone  over  in 
books,  they  would  have  less  reason  for  complaints 
and  fault-finding.     Books,  in  the  hands  of   some 
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teachers,  are  hindrances  to  real  progress,  but  when 
rightly  used  are  valuable  aids. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Werner :  The  directors  of 
Washington  established  a  District  Institute  in  1 881, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  the 
Board  acted  wisely  in  making*  the  agreement  with 
their  teachers,  requesting  them  to  attend  the  township 
Institute;  and  it  proves  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect.  Lower  Saucon  and  a  number  of  our  boroughs 
have  had  their  Institutes  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
hope  that  every  district  will  establish  an  Institute  next 
year.  A  very  successful  Local  Institute  was  held  at 
Moorestown,  attended  by  45  teachers  and  at  least  400 
citizens.  The  principal  instructor  was  Dr.  A.  R.  Home. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger:  A  change  of  teachers 
has  taken  place  in  several  of  our  schools  since  my 
last  report.  Buffalo  township  has  been  most  unfortu- 
nate in  this  particular,  but  the  schools  are  now  filled 
and  are  doing  very  well.  The  principle  of  cause  and 
effect  is  verified  even  by  our  corps  of  teachers,  as  I 
find  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  failures  in 
teaching  reported  to  me,  are  of  those  teachers  who 
find  fault  with  the  school  system,  and  fail  to  attend 
our  Institutes,  and  refuse  to  hold  monthly  examina- 
tions, and  are  constantly  complaining  of  the  irksome- 
ness  and  uselessness  of  county  supervision. 

Somerset.— Supt.  Weller:  A  new  school-house 
has  been  built  in  Conemaugh  district.  A  very  great 
interest  is  manifested  by  the  directors  of  this  district 
in*  their  schools.  They  are  among  those  who  are 
paying  the  highest  salaries  in  the  county.  This  is 
truly  progress,  as  Conemaugh  township  was  the  last 
in  the  county  to  accept  the  free  school  system. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  We  have  Local  Institutes 
held  regularly  in  four  townships.  These  meetings 
are  largely  attended,  and  much  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm manifested,  •  which  no  doubt  will  bring  about 
good  results.  White  Deer  township  will  have  a  new 
school-house  erected  during  the  coming  summer. 
The  directors  of  West  Buffalo  have  subscribed  for 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Moi\ey  cannot 
be  expended  more  wisely,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
other  Boards  will  imbibe  the  same  spirit  and  follow 
their  excellent  example. 

Warren.— Supt.  Arird :  A  Local  Institute  was 
held  at  Kinzua  during  the  month.  The  citizens  man- 
ifested a  great  interest  in  our  work.  Their  words  of 
encouragement  and  their  substantial  entertainment 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  teachers.  The  new 
school-building  is  an  honor  to  the  place,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  citizens  and  school  board.  It  is  a 
well-constructed  two-story  building,  with  four  rooms 
furnished  in  excellent  style.  Three  schools  are  in 
session  with  an  attendance  of  125  pupils.  O.  J. 
Gunnings  is  principal. 

Wayne.— Supt.  Larrabee :  The  teachers  of  Haw- 
ley  Graded  School  are  studying  Mental  Science  under 
the  instruction  of  their  efficient  principal,  S.  D. 
Barnes.  Practical  applications  to  the  teacher's  work 
are  made  of  each  topic.  Mahan,  Champlin,  Way- 
land,  and  Haven,  are  used  for  books  of  reference. 
The  teachers  find  this  work  very  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable.  Recitations  are  conducted  each  Friday 
aflemoon  after  school. 

Wyoming.— Supt.  Prevost :  The  Local  Institutes 
are  still  progressing.  There  have  been  nine  held  in 
the  county  during  the  past  month.  Prof.  D.  C. 
Thomas,  of  Mansfield  Normal  School,  was  with  us 
on  February  24th,  at  Nicholson.  He  also  delivered 
a  lecture  at  Russell  Hill  in  the  evening.  I  have 
visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  except  two  dur- 
ing the  present  term. 


York. — Supt.  Williams:  During  this  month  all 
the  schools  of  the  county  were  examined  by  the 
teachers  upon  questions  prepared  by  me.  These  ex- 
aminations were  all  written. 

Beaver  Falls. — Supt.  Knight:  Our  Board  of 
Education  visited  the  schools  last  week  in  a  body  and 
reported — "Well  pleased  with  their  condition  and 
management."  February  22d  was  observed  as 
"Washington's  Day"  in  school.  Appropriate  exer- 
cises were  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers.  History, 
biography,  sayings,  doings,  letters,  etc.,  pertinent  to 
the  occasion,  were  brought  by  the  pupils.  Among 
the  letters  was  an  autograph  letter  (or  fac-simile) 
written  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  dated 
December  28,  1796,  which  a|tracted  much  attention. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  sounded  a  false  alarm  of  fire  in  our 
main  building  of  three  stories  and  twelve  rooms ;  in 
95  seconds  the  whole  building  was  emptied,  and  all  in 
good  order.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  conununication 
from  the  Pre^dent  of  Adrian  College,  Michigan, 
tendering  a  free  scholarship  in  that  institution  to  the 
pupil  of  our  High  School  graduating  w4th  the  highest 
honors. 

Easton. — Supt.  Cottingham :  A  class  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  teachers,  with  the  Superintendent  as 
leader,  has  been  formed,  and  is  now  pursuing  the 
study  of  Mental  Philosophy  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching. 

Harrisburg. — Supt.  Foose :  The  schools  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  building  have  been  allowed  by  the  Board  to 
dispense  with  recess  for  a  few  months,  and  close 
school  fifteen  minutes  earlier.  This  is  simply  an  ex- 
periment. Thus  far  it  has  been  found  to  work  well, 
but  when  the  warm  weather  sets  in,  most  of  the 
teachers  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  restore  the  fifteen 
minutes'  recess. 

ScRANTON. — Supt.  Roney :  A  new  school -building, 
with  five  large  rooms  and  two  class-rooms,  erected 
during  the  present  year,  has  been  furnished  and  is 
now  occupied  by  schools  of  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate departments  under  the  care  of  four  principal 
teachers  and  two  assistants,  having  an  enrollment  of 
236. 

York. — Supt.  Shelley:  Early  in  February  our 
Board  of  Control  opened  a  night  school,  appointing 
two  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  The  at- 
tendance has  been  good  and  the  interest  of  pupils  is 
increasing. 


PERMANENT  .CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 

FROM  JANUARY   1 3  TO  MARCH  7,  1 883. 
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3400  John  W.  Gilmore  .  . 

3401  A.  W.  Brown  .    .    . 

3402  Joshua  Johnion.  .   . 

3403  Calvin  Sanders  .  .    . 

3404  C.  L.  Shoemaker  .  . 

3405  John  H.  Delong  .    . 

3406  Albert  G.  Morrison 

3407  Geo.  W.  Davidson  . 

3408  A.  E.  Gehman  .  .    . 

3409  A.  E.  Jacoby.  .    .    . 

3410  John  H.  Royer.  .    . 

341 1  Anna  E.  Rutter  .    . 

3412  Emanuel  Hoffman  . 

3413  B.  T.  Parks  .... 

3414  Alzina  Casselberg .  . 

3415  Wm.  P.  Moyer.  .    . 

3416  Emily  p.  Dickson 


County. 


Lycoming. 
Union. 


Centre. 

Er\,e. 

Lancaster. 


Union. 

Snyder. 

Lycoming. 

Snyder. 

Mercer. 
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LET  OTHERS  DREAM. 

Spirited,  ,  i         I        i 
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I.  Let  oth  -  ers  dream  of  pleas-ant  lands,  Be-yond  the  stormy    o-cean;   Of  gold  -  en  treas-tixe 
2/Twas  therein  childhood's  ear-ly  day,    I      car-oled  loud  for  glad>  ness,  And  youth  a -mid  the 
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.in    the  sand,  And  air    in     gen  •  tie      mo  -  tion.There  is      a    dear-er,    hap -pier  scene.  To 


.in    the  sand,  And  air    in     gen  •  tie      mo  -  tion.There  is      a    dear-er,    hap -pier  scene.  To 
ver-dant  bowers,  Had  never  thought  of      sad-  ness.  And  now  in  sweet -est    rev  -  e-  rie.  When 


fan  -  cy  oft    ap  -  pear  -  ing.  It      is 
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fan  -  cy  oft    ap  -  pear  -  ing.  It      is  my    native  val-ley*  s  green.  With  beauty  mild  and  cheering, 
even-ing  shades  are  fall-ing,  Comes  forth  each  pleasant  memory,  That  time  of  light  re  -  call  -  ing.    , 
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VESPER  HYMN. 

Modtraio. 


Thomas  Moorb. 
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1,  Hark !  the  ves-per  hymn  is  steal-ing  0*er  the  wa-ters,  soft  and  clear;  Near-er   yet   and 

2.  Now  like  moonlight  waves  retreat- ing  To  the  shore,  it     dies    a  -  long;  Now,  like  an  -  gry 
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near  -  er  peal  -  ing,  Soft    it  breaks  up  -  on   the    car,       Ju  •  li  -  la  -  te,     Ju  -  bi  -  la  -  te, 
surg  -  es  meet-  ing.  Breaks  the  mingled  tide  of  song.  ♦  Ju  -  bi  -  la  -  te,     J u  •  bi  •  la  -  te. 
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Ju  -  bi  -  la  -  te,    K*  -  men.  Far-ther  now,  now  farther  stealing.  Soft  it  fades  up  -on  Ae    car. 
Ju  -  bi  -  ia  -  te,    A    --  men.   Hark !  again,  like  waves  retreating  To  the  shore,  it  dies    a  -  long. 
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*  Prononnoe  at  in  Ai  oryb-ther. 
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Book  Notices. 


New  Method  of  Learning  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  F,  Berger^  Consul  General^  etc. 
Price,  $t,oo.  Pp.  138.  New  York :  D,  Apple- 
ton  &*  Co, 

About  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Berger,  the  author  of  the 
little  work  before  us,  began,  in  his  native  country,  the 
task  of  teaching  the  English  language  by  means  of 
conversation.  Af\er  he  had  prepared  his  manual  of 
instruction,  he  sought  a  publisher,  but  could  find  no 
one  willing  to  undertake  the  publication.  "Why," 
said  these  men  of  the  mart,  *'  should  we  print  your 
work,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  since  no  one 
wants  to  learn  English  ?"  "  Then  we  must  create 
the  desire,"  returned  **  the  harmless  lunatic,"  as  his 
friends  called  him.  So  he  printed  the  work  at  his 
own  expense,  and  distributed  it  gratuitously  by  thou- 
sands to  schools  of  every  grade.  Then,  becoming  a 
teacher  in  the  parish  schools,  he  proved  the  study  of 
£nglish  to  be  easy  by  his  new  system.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  circulars 
to  show  the  usefulness  of  the  English  language.  In 
the  end  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  method 
adopted  by  the  City  of  Paris  for  its  public  schools,  and 
by  the  University  for  the  colleges  and  lyceums 
throughout  France.  Having  been  appointed  Consul 
to  the  U.  S.,he  has  prepared  this  work  upon  the  same 
plan,  in  order  to  teach  the  French  to  English-speaking 
people.  As  the  special  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
easy  mode  of  mastering  the  pronunciation,  which  in 
French  is  the  most  dlBicult  point,  the  work  can  be 
used  with  any  method  of  teaching  that  language  that 
may  be  preferred. 

The  plan  of  teaching  languages  by  conversation, 
called  by  its  friends  "the  natural  method,"  probably 
originated  in  this  country.  At  least  it  was  started 
some  fifteen  years  ago  by  Dr.  Heness,  at  New  Haven, 
and  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  favor  in  the  Eastern 
States,  where  it  is  best  known.  From  our  own  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  the  method,  though  employed 
under'  rather  unfavorable  conditions,  we. feel  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  hands  of  competent  and  enthua- 
astic  teachers,  the  new  method  is  the  best  yet  devised 
for  attaining  a  mastery  of  foreign  languages  in  a 
short  time. 

System  of  Mental  Philosophy.    By  Asa  Mohan, 

•/?.   D.,  LL.  D,      Pp.  28s^      Chicago:    S.   C, 

Griggs  &^  Co.     Price,  f/.^o. 

The  venerable  ex- President  of  Oberlin,  now  in  his 
84th  y^r,  gives  in  this  book  probably  his  "last 
w^ord"  on  the  subject  on  which,  about  forty  years  ago, 
his  first  publication  received  high  encomiums.  At 
that  time  American  works  on  mental  science  were 
not  so  numerous  as  they  are  to-day ;  but  whether  we 
have  advanced  much  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mind 
and  its  laws,  in  the  time  that  has  intervened,  is  not 
so  clear.  One  thing,  however,  is  pretty  clear,  and 
that  is,  that  the  writer  of  a  work  upon  philosophy 
cannot  be  suspected  of  making  a  book  merely  to  sell. 
The  hard  thinking  and  long  preliminary  training 
necessary,  deter  from  the  market  all  save  those  who 
feel  that  they  have  a  message  to  deliver.  We  feel  a 
special  respect,  then,  for  the  philosopher — the  lover 
of  wisdom — and  regard  as  an  evidence  of  culture 
the  growing  literature  of  mental  science. 

The  book  before  us  presents  the  whole  subject  of 
the  science — the  Intellect,  the  Sensibilities,  and  the 
Will—differing  herein  from  many  other  works,  which 
treat  only  of  the  Intellect.     It  is  written  in  a  clear. 


logical  style,  and^he  diction  is  probably  as  simple  as 
the  subject  will  admit.  The  only  point  of  objection 
attracting  our  attention  on  a  hasty  perusal  is,  for  a 
school'  text-book,  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  combating  the  views  of  other  writ- 
ers. In  an  elementary  work  designed  to  interest 
students  in  a  new  study,  only  those  facts  which  are 
generally  accepted  should  be  taught,  and  taught  with 
authority.  Polemical  discussions  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse the  mind,  which  has,  as  yet,  no  clear  conception 
of  first  principles.  Some  of  the  examples  given  in 
illustrating  principles  seem  to  take  for  granted  as 
facts  what  could  not  be  proven  to  be  such.  This  we 
pass  over,  since  the  propositions  themselves  appear  to 
be  correct. 

Hill's  Album  of  Biography  and  Art  :  Contain- 
ing Portraits  and  Pen  Sketches  of  Many  Promi- 
nent Personages  together  with  Chapters  relating  to 
Evolution,  Astronomy,  Phrenology,  Household 
Decoration,  'and  Landscape  Gardening.  By 
V  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Hill.  Chicago  :  Hill  Standard 
Book  Company. 

The  author  of  "  HiU's  Manual,"  many  thousand 
copies  of  which  have  been  siold,  has  just  issued  this  new 
and  valuable  book.  In  its  biographical  department 
there  are  presented,  in  condensed  form,  the  leadifig 
and  essential  facts  concerning  the  lives  of  many  who 
have  been,  and  who  are,  prominent  in  the  various  lines 
of  human  effort.  The  range  of  the  work  Includes  the 
men  who  have  moulded  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
world,  who  have  been  its  masters  in  commerce,  who 
have  wrought  great  improvements,  who  have  been  its 
profound  philosophers,  who  have  made  the  people  hap- 
py through  laughter,  who  have  sung  its  sweetest  songs, 
— in  a  word,  those  who  have  been  victorious  in  the 
battle  of  life,  or  have  come  in  any  field  of  effort  con- 
spicuously to  the  front.  The  record  of  their  life-work 
reveals  faults  to  be  shunned  and  virtues  to  be  imitated. 
Nearly  all  of  these  biographies  teach  lessons  which 
the  youth  of  the  land  will  find  profitable  for  study, 
while  their  perusal  will  instruct  and  interest  others. 
'  The  volume  is  worth  its  cost  and  will  be  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  subscription  book,  for  which  trade  it  is 
designed.  The  general  agent,  Mr.  B.  W.  Kraybill, 
advertises  it  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  an4  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  teachers  and  others  who 
may  wish  to  engage  in  the  work  of  canvassing  for  the 
book. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. — Henry  James  begins 
a  three-act  comedy  in  the  April  Atlantic  c^led 
"  Daisy  Mueller."  The  most  notable  article  is  a 
paper  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on"  Pillow-Smooth- 
ing Authors,"  with  particular  reference  to  old  Burton. 
It  is  in  the  Autocrat's  best  style.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  has  a  readable  paper  on  "  Modem  Fiction," 
"  An  Early  Humorist"  gives  us  the  history  of  a  little- 
known  man  who  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world  some  centuries  ago.  Richar(f 
Grant  White  contributes  a  good  paper  on  "  The  Ba- 
con Shakespeare  Craze."  "Bird  Songs,"  "Stage* 
Buffoons,"  "Memorials  of  Rosetti,"  and  "A  New- 
Parishioner,"  are  among  the  other  attractive  contents.  . 
No  American  magazine  ever  had  a  stronger  corps  of 
contributors  than  the  Atlantic  has  had  from  the  first 
number.  It  has  managed  to  retain  them  until  now. 
As  a  consequence,  its  issues  are  always  strong  and 
well-sustained.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston. 
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A  library  of  thirty-two  volume,  containing  many  of  the  best  Stories,  Essays,  Sketches,  and 
modem  literature. 

In  several  instances  the  selections  from  an  author  are  accompanied  by  a  critical  or  biographical 
from  another  eminent  author  (in  the  same  volsme),  an  arrangement  which  cannot  fail  to  lend  greater  ixiCeiett 
to  both  portions  of  the  book  and  add  materially  to  its  value  for  use  in  schools. 

This  series  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  Supplementary  Reading,  and  for  School  Libraries.  It  has 
met  the  approval  of  such  educators  as  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  and  F.  W.  Parker,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Quincy.  Twenty  copies  of  seventeen  different  numbers  (340  books)  are  now  in  use  in  the  sch€M>b 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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The  Courtship  of  Mi|es  Standish.  VLongfelluw. 
Favorite  Poems.  j 

.  Culture,  Behavior,  Beauty.  ^ 
Books,  Art,  Eloquence.         VEmenon. 
Power,  Wealth,  Illusions,    j 

.  Nature.  ) 

Love,  Friendship,  Domestic  Life.  >  Emerson. 
Success,  Greatness,  Immortality. ) 

.  Snow-Bound.  ) 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach.  VWhittier. 
Favorite  Poems.  J 


.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.1 
The  Cathedral. 
Favorite  Poems.  J 
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6,  In  and  Out-of-Doors  with  Charles  Dickens.    Fields. 
A  Christmas  CaroL     Dickens. 

Barry  Cornwall  and  some  of  his  Friends.    Fields. 

7.  The  Ancient  Mariner. )  r-^i^  •  j 

Favorite  Poems.  |Colendge. 

Favorite  Poems.    Wordsworth. 

Paul  and  Virginia.    St.  Pierre. 


.  Rab  and  his  Friends ; 
Thackeray. 
John  Leech. 


Marjorie  Fleming. ) 

^Dr.  John  Brown. 


10.  Enoch  Arden.     ^  • 

In  Memoriam.      y  Tennyson. 
Favorite  Poems.) 

XX.  The  Princess.   ) 

Maud.  >- Tennyson ' 

Locksley  Hall.) 

la.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.    An  Essay,  b)r  B.  C.  Stedman. 
Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship.    Mrs.  Browning. 
Favorite  Poems.    Robert  Browning. 

13.  Goethe.    An  Essay,  by  Carlyle. 
The  Tale.  \n^u^ 

Favorite  Poems.  /  ^«''»«' 

X4.  Schiller.    An  Essay,  by  Cariyle. 

The  Lay  of  the  ?ell,  and  Fridolin. )  q^i,„i.. 
Favorite  Poems/  |SchiUer. 

X5.  Bums.    An  Essay,  by  Carlyle. 
Favorite  Poems.    Burns. 
Favorite  Poems.    Scott. 

x6.  Byion.    An  Essay,  by  Macaulay. 
Favorite  Poems.    Byron. 
Favorite  Poems.    Hood. 


Thomson. 


17.  Milton.  An  Essay,  by  Macaulay. 
L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso.  Milton. 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  etc.    Gray. 

x8.  A  Deserted  Village,  etc.    Goldsmith. 
Favorite  Poems.    Cowper. 
Favorite  Poems.    Mn.  Hemana. 

19.  Characteristics.  Cariyle<^ 
Favorite  Poems.  Shelley. 
The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  etc.,  Keats. 

ao.  An  Essay  on  Man.  \  p... 
Favorite  Poems.  J  '^°^' 
Favorite  Poems.    Moore. 

ax.  The  Choice  of  Books.    Carlyle. 
Essay's  from  Elia.    Lamb. 
Favorite  Poems.    Southey. 

33.  Spring. 
Summer. 
Autumn. 
Winter. 

Pleasures  of  Memory.    Rogers. 

Favorite  Poems.    Leigh  Hunt. 

35.  Favorite  Poems.    Herbert. 

Favorite  Poems.    Collins,  Dryden,  Marrell. 
Favorite  Poems.    Herrick. 

36.  Lays  of  Ahcient  Rome  and  other  Poems.    Macaulay. 
Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.    Aytoun. 

37.  Favorite  Poems.  Charles  Kingsley. 
Favorite  Poems.  Owen  Meredith. 
Favorite  Poems.    Stedman. 

38.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    An  Essay,  by  Fields. 
Tales  of  the  White  Hills.  >  w,^v^„. 
Legends  of  New  England./  "*«^o™«- 

39.  Oliver  Cromwell.    Cariyle. 

A  Virtuoso's  Collection.  )  h««»*k««%- 

Legends  of  the  Province  House.  J  "**'**>™- 

30.  The  Story  of  Iris.  >  m^i—., 
Favorite  Poems.  |  "<>»««• 
Health.    Dr.  John  Brown. 

31.  My  Garden  Acquaintance.  1  *  n^.ti 
A  Moosehead  foumal.  J  *^'«^- 
The  Farmer's  Boy.    Bloomfield. 


,  A  Day's  Pleasure. 
Buying  a  Hoise. 
FUttinff. 
The  Mouse. 
A  Year  in  a  Venetian  Palace. 


HoweUs. 


School  edition  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in  durable  cloth,  50  cents  each,  for  introduction  35  cents, 
(by  mail,  40  cents). 

4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 


xts-w 


JIpuGATiojiAJ-  Pupj-iGATiojis. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
lies.    Revised  edition  of  1881.     By  Albert 
Harkness,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown , 
University.     1 2mo,  half  leather,  $  i  .40. 

A  Geographical  Reader.    A  Collection 

of  Geogrraphical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  English  Literature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.    By  James  Johannot.     Cloth,  1 1.25. 

An   Historical   Reader  for  the  Use  of 

Classes  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  By  Henry  £.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore, 
Md.     i2mo,  cloth,  I1.25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers."     Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff.     Price,  Complete,  with  Patent  Support- 
*        er,  1 10. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geographies.  Based 

on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Practical  Features. 


Appleton's     Elementary 

Small,  4to,  65  cents. 


Appleton's  Higher  Geography. 
4to,  11.50. 


Geography. — 
Large, 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  Practical  Writ- 
ing in  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  dozen,  ^1.08;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Numbers,  per  dozen.  $i.oS;  Short  Course, 
'  Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  |i.o8;  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Numbers  per  dozen,  I1.44. 

The    Song    Wave      A    Collection    of 

Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  Instruction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.   80  cents. 

Studies  in  Language.   A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  "Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language."  By  J. 
H.  Stickney.    25  cents. 


Comeirs  Outline  Maps,  Fully  Revised 

and  corrected  to  1882.  Thirteen  Maps,  mount- 
ed in  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  1 1 3.25 ; 
separately,  single,  maps,  90  cents;  double, $1.75 ; 
Key,  separately,  45  cents.  With  Appleton's 
Patent  Map  Supporter,  ^15.20. 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.     By  the 

late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
American  Reuiud  Edition,      1 1 . 50. 

Die  Anna'-Lise.      A   Popular   German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  German.  By 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  ofj|Technol- 
ogy.    |i.    Text  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Language  Self-Taught.    A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adapt- 
ed for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Tourists. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.    $2\  with  charts, ^2.50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French. 

Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  French  and  German  in  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  author  of  a  complete  series  of  French 
Text-books.    |i.io. 

The  Modem  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light-Line  Phonography.  Being  a 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
fect Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  best  Pho- 
netic Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographic 
Association,  etc.    I1.25. 

L.  L.  L.;  or,  Fifty  Law  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  Technical  Points  of  Business 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Qark,  Principal  B.  and  S. 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    ^1.25. 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 

of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Virgil- 
ian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    ^1.50. 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  PuWisbers, 

1,  3  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  7ork. 
J.  A.  M.  PASSMOXiE,  A^ent,  PottsviUe,  Pa. 


AWARDED  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  AT  PENW'A  STATE  FAIR  AND  PIHSBURG  EXPOSITION.  M 

The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PATENTKD  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  1881. 
■  •■ 

THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  ol| 
the  '*  Paragon'*  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, ?| 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  more   advantages  combined  than  any.  other  desk  1 
ever  manufscbtured.     Its  Double -Tongued,  Grooved,  and  Grlue  Joizite  ooi^ 
wood  work,  with  the  Expanding^  Iron-lT^Tedge  Dovetail  fastening.  Perfect- 
XToiseless  Hinge»  which  will  so  continue,  steel  and  Iron  OZlly  being  used  in 
its  scientifLc  construction,  and  the  Autoznatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  FslII  and  Clat- 
ter, annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
9^  Desks  with  Solid  Backs  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
Philadelpllia  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March,  1882). 


''NEW   PARAGON." 


I?f TRODUCXlO?fS  I?f  PB?f BISVLVAl«IA«^The  following  nanMd  are  unong  Ihe  numenMW  iativ. 
daetiODB  of  The  Pararoa  Detk  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1881-1882:  PHILADELPHIA,  BRADFORA,.  Km, 
PhoaixTllle,  Bristol,  Kane,  Hantfleld,  Haf  heitown.  Hnghetrllle,  Marietta.  Union  Citr,  Oreenabarg,  Hoant  Pleaaaat. 
B.  8trondtbnrg,  TttaarlUe,  Welltboro,  Hellertown,  Kewir,  Blainrille.  Sheffield.  Upper  Meant  Bethel,  Waahlacton,  St^ 
ClainriUe,  Towanda.  Girard,  Rhepherdatown,  New  IKInggold,  Sonth  Oil  Cttj,  irorriarille,  Bath.  Sharon,  Sweet  TaOcf, 
Cttirter  Cltr,  Fallt  C1&,  Sonth  White  Hall,  Orientol,  AtlileT,  Boehdale,  Hoaeadale.  Endera,  Oak  HUl,  Bochland,  Towm- 
rlUe,  Walker,  McKean,  Ranch  Gap,  Coplaj,  Beech  Creek,  Harriahnrg ;  alao  Garfield  Memorial  School,  Chicago,  IUI]ii5. 

If  netted  in  Hmty  we  will  attend  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education  when  School  Furniture  is  to  ke  hot^giL 
IVe  also  furnish  at  Lowest  Market  Rata  All  School  Supplies  j  such  as  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes^  etc^  etc 
For  detailed  description  and  prices,  see  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 

'f/^For  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOEN  M.  SAUDEB,  Oor.  State  and  Third  Sts,  Harrisborg,  Pa., 

Hon.^B^  ACKEBXAN,  Grecnsbnrgr,  Pa.;  or    BUFFALO  HABDWABE  CO^  B|ilb}^  H«  L 


A  nmw  moom  bit  prof.  mei<x., 

Author  of"  Hill's  Manual/'  vrhich  has  reached  a  circulation  of  300,000  copies. 

^ntaininf  Portraits  and  Pen-Sketches  of  over  six  hundred  and  fift^  persons  who  have  been  and  are  prominent  as  Religionists, 
^ilitary  Heroes,  Inventors,  Financiers,  Scientists,  Explorers.  Wnters,  Physicians,  Actors,  Lawyers,  Musicians,  Historians, 
^Asa^ts.  Pen-Artists,  Painters,  Sculptors,  Poets,  Sovereigns,  Humorists,  Orators,  and  Statesmen,  together  with  chapters 
elatttng  to  Evolution,  Astronomy,  Phrenology,  Household  Decoration,  and  Landscape  Gardening.  Besides  the  two  hundrea  and 
est  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  persons,  the  work  contains  hundreds  of  other  fine  Illustrations. 

Of  slxW-slx  subscribers  just  received  at  York,  Pa.,  forty-seven  are  from  teachers,  including  Prof.  Shelly.  At  Lancaster  a 
aunge  list  01  patrons  have  been  received. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Patterson.  Judge  at  the  Lancaster  Bar,  says  of  the  work  just  purchased:  "  Hill's  Album  of  Biography  and 
Lri  is  a  very  useful  compilation  indeed.  It  affords  to  the  reader,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  persons  and 
binss  treated  of.    I  can  neartily  recommend  the  Book  to  ail  our  citizens." 

SxpeiieHeed  Afeati  are  wanted,  to  whom  exchisive  control  of  territory  will  be  eiven.  The  great  excellence  of  Prof.  Hill's 
K>o1cs  causes  them  to  have  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  sale  among  all  classes.  Persons  representing  these  books  make  Cot 
Kemselves  a  permanent  reputation,  and  find  the  business  very  pleasant  and  profitable. 

*'  Specimen  Pages,"  snowing  rac-similes  of  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Pen-work,  representing  Garfield,  suxrounded  by 
LXtistic  and  beautiful  lettering,  by  Prof.  Daniel  T.  Ames  of  New  York,  and  a  sketch  of  Longfellow,  his  portrait  ana  home,  and 
>ne  of  his  best  Poems,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants  before  May  ist. 

HILL  STANDARD  BOOK  CO. 

\.ddress?all  orders  to 


PUBLISHERS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
"W.  XCraybill,  Qexieral  Asent,  Zjancaster,  Fa. 


Johnston's  Series  of  Large  School  Maps.     - 

Most  Coxnplete,  Sandsoxne  and  Substantial  School  Maps 
ever  Published.    Ziatest  and  Best. 

From  the  great  demand,  they  are  coxista&tly  at  pr«88,  and  no  map  is  ever  printed 
without  being  tnoxO'OSflllv'  revlJied.  They  are  new  and  authentic,  showing  the  latest  Geo- 
graphical Discoveries  and  Political  Changes  in  every  part  of  the  worM.  The  maps  are  printed 
by  dteflon.  in  p«m)Jaient  Oil  colors.  The  whole  Series  is  one  tmifonn  and  conven- 
ient size— nameIy,'50aB42  inc]l«8.  Designed  to  be  used  in  connection  wiUvanv  text-book 
on  Geography.  Names  are  all  engraved  in  plain  Roman  letters.  XTo  "1^^  '^  requir- 
ed. All  engraved  on  Copper  Plates.  Handsomely  colored  by  Sutes  and  Nations. 
Heavy  dotli  Dacks,  mounted  on  rollers,  and  vamislied. 

Any  IVIap  Sold.  Separately.  49"Sexi<l  fbr  Catalogue. "^t 

1*HE  HEMISPHERES.  50x4a  inches,  |k.«>.    UNITED  STATES.  MEXICO,  AND 

CANADA,  50x4a  inches,  $500.    EUROPE,  I5.00.  SOUTH  AMERICA.  ^5.00. 

ASIA,   ^5.00.      AFRICA,   I5.00.      WORLD,   MERCATOR's 

PROJECTJON.  fcoo 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SET,  (HemLsphcres,  United  States,  and  Europe),  ^13.50;  COMPLETE 

SET,  Seven  Maps,  feo.oo. 

J.  L.  SMITH,  Map  Publisher  and  Manufacturer, 

Haps,  Atlases  and  Globes.    Spring  Map  Boilers.     If  alnat  Hap  Cases. 
27   South  Siz&    Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  TEACHERS' 
AND  STUDENTS' 


LIBRARY 


85  TOI18.  nr  Olf Bi    Tke  Greatest  Work  f6r  Teaeliera  Ever  Pitblialied. 

OONTENTSS  '^^  Common  Branches,  Natural  Sciences,  Civil  Gov't,  School  I  aw.  Composition  and  Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary  Usaflfes,  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Management,  Mythologry^  Gen.  Hist.,  U.  S.  Hist, 
Bookkeeping:,  Gen.  I^it.  now  to  study  and  use  books,  All  the  systems  of  outlining  in  use.  Thousands  of  test  ones- 
tions.  Modeh  for  |>arsin|(r,  for  analysis,  for  solutions  in  mental  and  written  Arith.,  Letter  Writing,  etc.,  etc.,  a 
copious  Index  referring^  to  every  subject  in  the  book,  and  a  6/0B»ary  of  di£Scult  terms  and  Biographical  facts,  etc 

Obo  Uffse  octaTO  vol.,  632  pp.,  olaar  type  A&d  cacoellent  print. 

The  tenchcr  who  is  prepctflnfir  for  examination,  or  who  is  overworked,  can  accomplish  more  with 
this  work  in  a  short  time  than  In  any  other  way.  Text-books  on  each  of  the  subjects  iriven  would  cost  $}0,  this 
book  costs  only  fs.    No  fact  iuo$s$aiy  to  an  exctlltni  understanding  of  each  nAjtct  U  omitted, 

ladoraed  by  State  Sapts^  Edaeatera  and  Sdacatloaal  Prcsa  of  the  ITnlea. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  whole  library  in  itself.    In  fact,  the  wonder  is,  that  so  much  reliable  information  oa 


,  jestpu 

tion  for  teachers  that  I  have  ever  seen."  J.  A.  Smith,  State  Supt,  Pub.  Inst,  Mississippi. 

"  Last  Autumn  I  examined  the  work  and  ipive  it  a  hearty  recommendation.  Further  examination  has  only 
added  to  my  high  opinion  of  its  value.^I  know  of  no  single  work  containing  more  important  and  valuable  infor- 
matite  for  the  teacher."  N.  A.  Luck,  State  Supt  Pub.  Inst,  Maine. 


'*  An  excellent  work  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  truly  a  teacher's  library,  for  it  contains  the  general  princi' 
pies  of  every  science  ordinarily  taught  m  the  common  schools.  We  can  beartuy  commend  the  book.  It  is  cheap, 
useful,  and  issued  in  attractive  style."  Pknna.  School  Jouknau 

Three  large  edUtone  have  been  called  for  within  one  year.    A  fact  which  shows  what  the  public  think  of  it 

Priee,  Gloth,  Beveled  Board,  MarUed  Ed«es $3.00 

""      Idlirary  Iieather,  Iffarbled  Edges S-TO 

J^  ^%  E*  M  V  A  Wanted  everywhere.  The  right  nien  can  easily  clear  $100  per  nKMith.  Specimen  pages, 
#%  ^1  B  mm    I  €9  terms,  etc.    sent  on  applicauoo.    Write  at  once  for  territory,  as  the  best  is  being  taken. 

T.  t».  BKNISON,  Pubiieher,  Chieaga,  HL 


4W«kl«irSa#  ««^lfl1   fttfk  '■•^••••a^rlvr^avl^. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

MUSIC  TAUGHT  in  aU  its  branches,  by  noted  Profes- 
sors in  each  department. 

FINEARTS,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling.  Walter 
Smith,  Principal. 

ENG^SH^BRANCHES.i'Aincounic.    Experienced 

LAIl|CUAGE8y  German.   French  and    lulian.    Native 

ELOCUTfoN  and  Drdbnatic  Action.  S.  R.  KsLunr, 
Principal. 

HOME  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  590  l>ay  stu- 

dents. 
UNPARALLELED   FREE  advantages  in  concerts, 

recitals,  lectures,  library,  etc. 
DAY   ANP    EVENING   Classes.    Students  may  join 
now.    bend  lor  Calendar  free. 
E.  TOURJEE,  Franklin  Square,  Boston.        »<« 

State  Normal  School, 

INDIA-NA.,  PA... 

In  addition  to  its  unsurpassed  isMzilities  for  thoroughly  pre- 
paring teachers  for  thdr  fidd  of  labor,  has  greatly  enlarged  its 
department  for  preparing  students  to  enter  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  our  best  colleges.  This  department  is  under  the  special 
care  of  one  of  Primcbton's  best  graduates,  and  the  instruction 
is  full  and  thorough. 

Those  who  contemplate  becoming  PmfusiomU  Ttack^rtf 
or  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  Collegt^  can  find  no  better 
iacilities  in  Pennsylvania  than  those  afforaed  by  the 

IMBIAKA  KOBMAL  SCHOOL  OF  FA. 

z.  BUILDING— Brick,  five  stories  high;  rooms  large  and 
airy ;  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.  Hoi  and  cold 
baths  throughout  the  building. 

2.  LOCATION—In  a  beautiful  campus  of  twelve  acres,  in- 
cluding a  delightful  grove  of  forest  timber,  shady  promenades, 
croquet  grounds,  and  a  base-ball  field. 

3.  APPARATUS— A  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  Drawings, 
and  a  good  supply  of  Chemicals  for  illustrating  the  studies  of 
Philosophy.  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  etc. 

4.  FACULTY— Unsurpassed  by  any  other  School  in  the 
Sute. 

5.  GRADUATES  from  this  School  are  in  demand  as 
teachers. 

6.  TERMS  moderate,  and  accommodations  first-class. 
The  Spring  Term  will  open 

Monday,  A.pril  9tli,  1883. 
For  further  particulars  or  Catalogues,  address 

,0-6 L,  H,  PUBLiyg^  PrinctpaL 

HOST  DELIGHTFUL  BOOK  EXTANT. 


AND  THOSE  WHO  MADE  THEM. 

A  work  that  every  lover  of  old  songs  will  covet, 
as  it  contains  a  choice  collection  of  three  hundred 
standard  songs  of  the  English  language,  with  the 
words,  music  and  the  history  of  each  one,  and  in- 
teresting sketches  of  those  who  wrote  the  words  and 
music.  Send  for  a  copy,  and  the  tender  associations 
of  your  childhood's  family  circle  will  be  revived. 

Complete  in  a  large  and  handsome  8vo.  volume, 
beautifully  bound;  red  edges,  660  pages,  price 
$6.00.  Sold  by  subscription  only.  Sent  by  mail, 
post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

fhaitk  f.  cuiofliiras. 

126  North  Duke  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
/Schools.  Fir«  A>larmB,Farm8,  etc  FULLY 
WABRAKTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cineinnati,  O. 


Needed  Everywhere  j  Will  Sell  Wherever  See^*- 

[(TIN  wi^ERgcjSeii  J)iIeng»Es 

30  MOTTOES  and  the  LORD'S  P'^YER. 


Teachers  think  them  the  Best  and. Cheapest  Mottoes  po- 
lished. They  arc  on  the  finest,  extra-calendered  6-ply  Rakoaii 
(not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  mannfacturcd.  Th 
only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  arc  princed  a 
BOTH  siOBS — ^thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two. 

49'^nt  postpaid,  securely  enveloped,  on  receipt  of  #1«I9 
or  by  express  >ifhen  several  sets  are  desired  bv  the  School  oi 
cets  of  a..District,  at  $1.00  per  set. 

J.  P.  M€€ASK£T,  Lancaster,  Pju 


BI-CENTENNIAL 

16825£SS^1882 

Lancaster  Watch 


WILLIAM  PENN 

WOITLD  BXOOOXnEB 

THE  FINEST  PRODUCT 

Of  the  MANUFACTURING  SKILL 
AKIO  enterprise  of  PENN- 
SYLVANIA   DURING  THE    PAST 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS 

They  are  sold  at  LESS  MONEY  than 
any  other  Watch  made,  quality  eon- 
ftiaered;  ask  your  Dealer  about  them. 

Lancaster  watch  Co. 

f  ANCASTER.  PA. 

EncTlcopndia  Biitannica  for  sale  at  a  mil 
bargraia-  Liberal  diMOimt  from  pnbliwen' 
prices*     Address  for  full  particalars, 

FRANK  F.  CUMMINGS, 

X36  North.  Dxike  St.,  Jjanoaeter  Pa. 

A  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTER. 

{^Scientific  American ^  New  Vorh,  December  16,  1882.) 
A  Portable  Electric  Lighter  for  ^5.00  is  being  «■ 
tensively  sold  by  the  Portable  Electric  Light  Co.,  0! 
22  Water  Street,  Boston.  It  is  an  economical  and 
safe  apparatus  for  lighting  for  home  and  busines 
purposes. 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEK 

•  Persons  contemplating  a  trip  to  Europe,  or  any  other  past  of 
the  Globe,  either  alone  or  with  excursion  parties,  will  find  it  0 
their  advantage  to  investigate  the  numerous  facilities  offered  bf 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  the  renowned  Excursion  ManageiSf  a 
261  Broadway,  New  York, 

Full  particulars  of  their  arrangements  will  be  mailed  fiee,  oa 
application,  to  any  one  interested.  ij^}^ 

EDUCATIONM. 
„  _  EXCUR8I0II8 

1883,  Combinlnc  Unecnianed  AdrantagM 

Send  for  Desoriptivd  Circular,  Free. 
K,  TOUBJEE,  Franklin  Square,  Boston* 

on  ^"^P^^ ^^ ^"^^  ^1^^  School  Aibs  and  prtttr 
^^  Reward  Cards,  12  cents. 

Phoenix  Pub.  Co.,Warrkn,  Pa. 
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.  Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BKT  FOR  SeHOOLS.    GMEAPE&T  FOR  PAREKTS.    MOST  PRASTISAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 


rood's  ^cy(  ^rU^mcKes, 


B7  ED'WAXSD  BSOOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Scheoli  and  Anther  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetid 
X2T  TWO  COMPXJB^E  JLXTO  dZSTZZTCT  BEBXBSL 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  HORHAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course  **  comprising  a  Primary,  EUmeMtary,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic".     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  $1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORHAL  ARITHlDeTICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  I,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,     The  Completer* 
is  also  pubUshed  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

Wf  Wirm  FMM  Times  1^  iiE»L  ^staricifLsiMS, 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
Ale7v  and  Important  Prdctical  and  Business  Featura,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

^^o  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  husiness  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bilk  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Buflding  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressivt 
teachers,  but  are  of  vaku  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  TrlgMiometry  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetie,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 

Price,  I2.25.  

-McA  ^SISTTT  BOOZ  ON  PSTSZCS.iN^ 

By  LA  ROY  K  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theoriest 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness, 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject.  « 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 


Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersbuig,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Viueland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  I1.20. 

-^  Normal  Educational  Publications.^* 

Feimaith's  Fngllsli-  Gramiaan.  Westlake's  Cenmov  Sehool  Lltenitare,  Weetlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  Lloyd's 

Uteratare  for  LftUe  FoIIls,  Ljte's  School-Room  Sonan,  InsUtute  Soags  and  InsUtnte  Glee  Book, 

Sheppard's  Text  Books  oa  the  Constitvtlon,  Petcnton's  Familiar  Scienee,  Pelton's 

Celebrated  Oattlae  Maps,  etc    Lyte's  Praetlcal  Book-Keeplng  and  Blanks. 

For  Partdculars,  Terms,  and  Oirculars,  culdress  the  Publisliers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Pnblisliers,  530  MARKET  ST,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Jhe  "Triumph" 


ITS  Claims  TO  BB  THB 


^if0]^I6ipL,  aNEQUTKiED  ^p  0NIiY  6E]raiNE4^ 


Lewistown, 

Waynesboro, 

Tidioute, 

Shamokin, 

Cressona, 

Lock  haven, 

Mount  Carmel, 

Rupert, 

Pottstown, 

Doylestown, 

Mauch  Chunlt, 

Everett, 

Swatara, 

Pittston, 


Are  admitted  and  endorsed  by  its  adoption  over  all  competitors  in  1882  at 

o 

Allegheny  City, 

Lancaster, 

Scranton, 

Wilmington,  Del., 

York, 

Bloomsburg, 

Williamsport, 

Latrobe, 

Gettysburg, 

Orbisonia, 

Greensburg, 

Kingston, 

Kinzua, 

Watsontown, 

and  others  not  mentioned  for  want  of  room. 

We  stand,  as  in  former  years,  unsurpassed  in 

MERIT,  DURABILITY  AND  COMFORT. 

Tfke  indorsement  of  1882  was  such  as  never  before  awarded  any  School  I>esk,  and 
notwithstanding  numerous  imitators,  it  remains  to-day 

OriH  UiieM  anl  Uniyersally  AproYel  as  tlie  Best 

Otir  Descriptive  Circular  shows  the  special  points  we  claim,  in  connection  with  the  general  adoption  of  the  desk,  solely  ea 
its  superiority,  and  in  (Iteference  to  desks  with  backs  and  seats  made  of  narrow  slats  glued  together  and  hdd  to  the  castings  by 
bolts,  or  other  weak  devices.     Ilyou  will  examine  the  following  points,  you  will  kam  why  we  are  able  to  warrant  the  "Triumph 
for  ten  years.    No  other  desk  has  these  features. 

!•    Our  Patent  mode  of  Dovetailing  the  Iron  and  Wood  together. 

2*   The  Patent  oontinnoos  Steel  Dowels  in  haok  and  seat.  »■•-    ■  ■■      ■ 

3.   The  new  Adjnstahle  Bolted  Foot-Rest.  TuS  SESS  IS  KASS  UHOQ 

4«   The  new  and  only  permanently  Noiseleas  Hinge*  O   'Po'f  ATi'f'Q 

6.   The  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Ink  Wells.  .    Jrd,l/©I1I«, 

6.  The  Ohliqne  Floor  Fastenings.  CODtroIIiOg  the  Le&diDgFe&bim 

7.  The  Heavy  Castings  with  solid  half-inch  oontinnoos  Iron  DovetaiL 
8*   Their  nneqnaled  Comfort,  Beauty  and  Strength* 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  furnish  any  information  you  may  rrquirefrom  time  to  time,  and  also  to 

Send  plans  for  New  School  Buildings  wUhout  charge, 

if  you  should  at  any  time  consider  the  erection  of  new  school-houses. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you  and  command  us  at  all  times. 

Very  Respeethilly, 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

518  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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AFFORDING  NATIONAL  AID  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


VIEWS  OF  JOHN  A.  LOGAN,   U.  S.  SENATOR. 


THE  advantages  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  our  country  are  now  universally 
admitted ;  yet  this  institution,  like  other 
advantageous  elements  in  the  development 
of  social  and  national  life,  has  had  to  pusK 
its  way  upward  from  a  small  beginning 
against  a  host  of  opposing  forces,  such  as 
prejudice,  superstition,  and  dogmatism. 

In  the  year  1635,  Boston,  then  but  five 
years  old,  resolved  that  **our  brother  Phile- 
mon Permout  be  appointed  school-master 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  our 
children,*'  thirty  acres  of  land  being  appro- 
priated at  the  same  time  for  his  support. 
Thus  was  the  seed  sown  that  has  developed 
into  our  present  extensive  system  of  educa- 
tion. But  five  years'  experience  taught  our 
pilgrim  fathers  that  there  were  other  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  than  simply  provid- 
ing means  for  the  support  of  the  teacher ; 
parents  were  found  so  regardless  of  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children  as  to  wholly  neglect 
the  advantages  offered  them.  Hence  it  was 
enjoined,  that  **  whenever  a  family  shall  be 
found  in  which  so  barbarous  a  state  of  things 
exists,  as  that  the  head  thereof  did  neither 
by  his  own  efforts,  nor  those  of  others,  en- 
deavor to  give  his  children  and  servants 
sufficient  instruction  to  enable  them  to  read 
fluently  the  English  language,  and  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  penal  laws,  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  should  be  imposed  for  such 
neglect." 

Here  the  word  ** servants'*  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  if  we  were  disposed  to  specu- 


lation might  prompt  the  question,  What 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  clause 
in  the  codes  of  the  Southern  States  in  their 
earlier  days?  Had  such  a  law  been  in 
force,  we  should  never  have  had  such  a 
record  on  our  census  tables  as  the  following, 
for  Mississippi,  which  is  but  typical  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  South  at  the  time 
d^ignated : 

ATTENDING   SCHOOL,    i860. 


H 

gj 

4 

Whitb. 

COLORBD. 

11 

?!? 

i 

f 

? 

f 

^ 

|E 

66,5«4l  66,147 

377 

35,308 

3«>a»4 

.  . 

a 

353,»99 

309.«7« 

Two  slaves  attending  school,  in  i860|  in 
the  whole  State  of  Mississippi,  out  of  a  slave 
population  of  over  three  hundred  thousand ! 

But  let  us  return  to  our  pilgrim  fathers. 
Finding  that  punishing  the  parent  did  not 
instruct  the  child,  they  further  ordained 
that  the  children  and  servants  of  such 
parents  and  masters  as,  after  warning,  per- 
sisted in  neglect,  might  be  placed  by  the 
authorities  under  the  guardianship  of  other 
heads  of  families — the  boys  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one  and  the  girls  until  eighteen.  It 
was  also  further  ordained,  in  1647,  that 
every  town  of  fifty  families  should  be  bound 
to  support  a  schoolmaster  competent  to 
teach  reading  and  writing,  and  every  town 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  to  support 
a  grammar  school.   Such  was  the  commence- 
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ment  made  by  our  New  England  ancestors 
in  the  work  of  education ;  and  although  the 
turmoil,  strife,  and  hardships  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  well-nigh  destroyed  the  little 
plant  which  had  sprung  from  this  seed,^  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  germ  we 
owe  our  present  educational  system. 

The  progress  of  popular  education,  how- 
ever, was  slow  and  fitful  until  about  the  year 
1835.  At  this  time,  the  public  mind  be- 
coming aware  of  the  alarming  amount  of 
illiteracy  existing,  a  movement  was  begun, 
of  which  I  believe  Horace  Mann  was  the 
leading  spirit,  to  remedy  this  evil.  This 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  com- 
mon school  system,  which  has  wrought  so 
marvelous  a  change  in  many  of  our  States. 
These  efforts  have  been  stimulated  and 
aided  by  the  policy  adopted  by  the  General 
Government  of  setting  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  public  land  in  aid  of  education, 
and  of  granting  certain  sums  as  equivalents 
to  the  States  which  did  not  receive  any 
benefit  from  these  land  grants.  With  these 
exceptions — which  were  undoubtedly  of 
great  value — the  States  have  been  left  to 
themselves  in  this  most  important  work ;  no 
attempt  to  grant  permanent  national  aid  or 
to  institute  a  national  system  of  education 
has  been  made.  But  States,  like  subordin- 
ate communities,  are  subject  to  inequalities 
in  advantages  and  hinderances,  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  all  to  advance  with 
the  same  rapidity  in  any  one  line  of  develop- 
ment. One  has  advantages  in  which  an- 
other is  deficient ;  one  is  subject  to  disad- 
vantages and  drawbacks  from  which  another 
is  free.  Difference  in  numbers,  difference 
in  wealth,  commerce,  etc.,  even  where  equal 
efforts  are  put  forth,  will  cause  a  propor- 
tional difference  in  the  results,  a  fact 
specially  evident  in  reference  to  education. 

As  the  rapid  advance  in  the  means  of 
intercommunication  has  effected  such  vast 
changes  in  our  social  relations  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  are  brought  into 
more  intimate  relation  with  each  other  than 
subsisted  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  large  States  half  a  century  ago,  what 
was  true  then  of  the  effect  of  illiteracy  in 
parts  of  a  State  upon  the  general  welfare  of 
the  individual  commonwealth  is  now  true  in 
regard  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  the 
reasons  which  were  then  advanced  in  favor 
of  a  system  of  common  schools,  aided  and 
supported  by  the  State,  are  as  applicable 
now  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  As  it  was 
then  found  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of 
education  applying  to  the  whole  population 
of  a  State,  so  now  we  have  reached  that 


stage  in  our  progress  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, if  we  would  meet  the  demands  of 
the  age,  to  provide  means  for  extending 
this  system  in  its  most  advanced  and  com- 
plete form  over  the  whole  country.  That 
this  can  be  done  only  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, must  be  admitted  by  every  one 
who  will  giye  the  subject  a  moment's 
thoughtful  consideration. 

How  should  this  be  done?  I  answer, 
first,  that  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  just  and  fair  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  burden  may  be  borne, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  equally  by  all  sections; 
second,  that  it  should  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  cause  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance to  the  system  now  in  operation; 
and,  third,  that  the  least  possible  official 
machinery  should  be  used. 

To  meet  these  several  requirements,  there 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  but  one  plan — ^and 
that  is  to  distribute  annually  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Government  revenue,  to  be  applied  by 
them,  on  certain  conditions  and  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  the  aid  and  advance- 
ment of  the  present  common  school  system. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  burden  be  appor- 
tioned so  equally,  nor  can  any  other  means 
.be  devised  by  which  it  will  be  made  less 
oppressive. 

The  reasons  for  distributing  this  fund  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  hav- 
ing them  expend  it  in  educating  the  chil- 
dren, are  doubtless  apparent  to  every  one. 
In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  there  are  al- 
ready systems  of  free  schools  and  organized 
plans  of  education  aided  and  fostered  by 
the  State  or  Territory,  and  also  the  appliances 
and  corps  of  officers  necessary  to  carry  on 
this  work.  For  the  General  Government 
to  establish  a  separate  national  system  of 
education  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
only  entail  upon  the  people  an  additional 
and  unnecessary  expense,  but  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  the  National  and  State 
authorities  into  constant  conflict.  In  other 
words,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  in  the 
same  territory,  at  the  same  time,  two  dis- 
tinct systems  of  public  schools  for  the  same 
children.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  if 
the  General  Government  undertakes  to 
assist  in  this  work,  it  must  do  so  by  aiding, 
building  up,  and  perfecting  the  system  now 
in  operation,  and  not  by  any  method  which 
will  conflict  with  it.  But  this  aid  should  be 
granted  only  upon  certain  conditions  and 
under  certain  restrictions.  First,  the  States 
should  be  required  to  adopt  a  uniform  sys- 
tem ;  second,  no  State  or  Territory  should 
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be  allowed  its  proportion  of  the  amount 
appropriated  excejjt  upon  the  condition  that 
such  State  or  Territory  appropriate  at  least 
an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose; 
third,  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  execut- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  acts, 
and  should  also  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  the  conditions  were  properly  com- 
plied with. 

If  the  step  proposed  should  ever  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  Congress,  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  most  difficult  points  to  decide  satis- 
factorily would  be  the  gross  amount  to  be 
appropriated,  and  the  ratio  of  distribution. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  former,  as 
that  would .  require  the  presentation  of  a 
large  array  of  figures  and  statistics,  but  will 
simply  state  as  my  opinion  that  the  annual 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  should  not  be 
less  than  forty  million  dollars;  nor  do  I 
think  it  would  be  wise,  at  least  for  some 
years  to  come,  to  have  it  exceed  sixty  mil- 
lions. To  the  second  point,  "the  ratio  of 
distribution,'*  I  propose  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article. 

A  proposition  has  been  brought  forward 
in  Congress  to  appropriate  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen million  dollars  for  this  purpose,  to  be 
distributed  only  to  the  States  showing  the 
greatest  percentage  of  illiteracy.  While  the 
object  aimed  at  by  this  proposition  is  a  good 
one,  yet  it  is  so  manifestly  unjust  and  in- 
equitable that  it  were  better  to  give  no  Gov- 
ernment aid  than  to  give  it  in  this  way% 
Assuming  that  all  States  and  Territories  in 
which  the  illiteracy  exceeds  twenty-five  per 
cent  should  receive  the  benefit  of  this  ap- 
propriation, we  find,  by  examining  the  cen- 
sus returns  of  1880  (Census  Bulletin  No. 
303),  that  these  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. As  a  matter  of  course,  in  most  of 
these,  colored  persons  who  are  illiterate 
compose  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  this  fact  forms  the  chief 
argument  in  favor  of  the  proposition  men- 
tioned. But  let  us  look  a  little  below  the 
surface,  and  s*ee  whether  justice  and  equity 
require,  this  unequal  or  partial  distribution 
of  aid.  In  i860,  according  to  the  census 
of  that  year,  out  of  32,629  colored  children 
attending  school  in  the  United  States,  there 
were  but  1,235  in  school  in  these  States.  In 
fact,  as  is  well  known,  slaves  were  prohibited 
from  obtaining  even  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  The  illiteracy,  therefore,  of  the 
colored  population,  now  complained  of  as 


such  a  serious  burden,  is  the  result  of  the 
deliberate  policy  of  these  States  in  the  past. 
But  admitting  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
should  not  be  visited  upon  the  children, — 
and  that  as  all  this  has  been  changed,  we 
should  not  cavil  over  the  cause,  but  aid  in 
remedying  the  evil  effect, — let  me  ask 
whether,  even  in  this  view  of  the  case,  such 
a  proposition  as  that  referred  to,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  be  just  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  country? 

Turning  to  the  Census  Bulletin  before 
quoted,  we  find  that  this  startling  degree  oi 
illiteracy  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  colored  population,  but 
to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  those  States  to  tax  themselves  as  others 
do  in  order  to  maintain  public  schools. 
We  find  from  this  that  in  Alabama  24.7  per 
cent  of  the  white  population,  of  ten  years 
and  upward  are  unable  to  write;  in  Ar- 
kansas, 25  per  cent;  in  Florida,  19.9  pei 
cent;  in  Georgia,  22.9  per  cent;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 22  percent;  in  Louisiana,  18.4  per 
cent;  in  Mississippi,  16.3  per  cent;  in 
North  Carolina,  31.5  per  cent;  in  South 
Carolina,  21.9  per  cent;  in  Tennessee,  27.3 
per  cent;  in  Texas,  15.3  per  cent;  and  in 
Virginia,  18.2  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ratio  in  Connecticut  is  5.5;  in 
Dakota,  a  pioneer  territory,  4. 2 ;  in  Illinois, 
5.9;  in  Indiana,  7;  in  Iowa,  3.8;  in  Kan- 
sas,*3.7;  in  Maine,  4.2;  in  Massachusetts, 
6.4;  in  Michigan,  4.8;  in  Minnesota,  6; 
in  Nebraska,  3.5;  in  New  Hampshire,  5; 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  each  5.3; 
Ohio,  4.9;  Pennsylvania,  6.7;  Vermont, 
2.9;  and  Wisconsin,  5.6. 

But  even  this  does  not  bring  out  fully  the 
contrast.  If  we  limit  our  comparison  to 
native  white  persons  alone,  the  difference  is 
still  more  glaring,  as  seen  by  the  following 
ratios: 

.    .25.0    G}nnecticut i.c 


Alabama  . 
Arkansas  . 
Florida.  .    . 
Georgia.  .    , 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana  . 


Dakota 1.8 

Ulinois 5.3 

Indiana 6.8 

Iowa 2.6 

Kansas 3.1 

Maine 1.9 

Massachusetts .  .   .    .0.7 

Michigan 2.3 

Minnesota 1.9 

Nebraska 2.3 

New  Hampshire  . .    .1.1 

New  Jersey 3.2 

New  York 2.2 

Ohio 4.3 

Pennsylvania  ....  2.9 

Vermont 2.4 

Wisconsin 2.G 

This  shows  that  the  percentage  of  illit- 


North  Carolina . 
South.  Carolina . 
Tennessee.  .  .. 

Texas 

Virginia  .....    . 


.25.5 
.  .20.7 

.  232 
.  22.8 
.  19.8 
.  j6.6 

.  22.4 
.27.8 

.  13.9 
..  18.5 
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eracy  among  the  native  whites  in  the 
Southern  States  is,  with  a  single  exception 
(Texas),  greater  than  when  the  foreign  ele- 
ment is  included.  This  state  of  affairs  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  the  colored  population.  If  we  compare 
the  amount  expended  per  capita  for  the  en- 
rolled pupils  in  the  public  schools,  we  find 
evidence  of  the  same  unwillingness  or  failure, 
from  some  cause,  on  the  part  of  most  of 
these  same  States,  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  support  of  their  public  schools. 

In  Alabama,  the  amount  is  I2.09 ;  in 
Georgia,  ^1.99;  -Kentucky,  I3.85  ;  Missis- 
sippi, ^2.70;  North  Carolina,  ^1.12  ;  Vir- 
ginia, J3.82  ;  South  Carolina,  I2.42 ;  while 
in  Connecticut,  the  amount  is  ^17.80;  Illi- 
nois, I9.61 ;  Iowa,  1 1 2. 25;  Massachusetts, 
1 1 4. 93;  New  Jersey,  I9.48 ;  New  York, 
I10.09 :  Ohio,  18.59,  and  Rhode  Island, 
1 11.63.  (Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1880,  p.  413)  If  we  compare 
the  whole  amount  raised  by  taxation  for 
school  purposes  in  1880  with  the  number  of 
white  pupils  alone,  it  gives  a  per  capita  ex- 
penditure in  Alabama  of  only  I3.50;  in 
Georgia  of  only  ^3 ;  in  North  Carolina  of 
only  I2.58 ;  in  South  Carolina  of  only  ^5.30, 
and  in  Tennessee  of  only  I3.16.  (I  can 
give  no  other  examples  for  want  of  data.) 

The  only  absolutely  correct  test  in  this 
comparison  would  be  the  percentage  ob- 
tained by  comparing  the  amount  raised  by 
taxation  for  school  purposes  with  ihe  real 
value  of  the  property  of  the  State.  But  the 
fact  that  a  large  portion  is  raised  by  local 
taxes,  and  that  the  assessed  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  real  value  varies  widely  in 
different  States,  renders  this  impossible. 
Using  the  assessed  value,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Spofford's  American  Almanax:  for  1880,  I 
find  that  the  rate  is  generally  highest  in  the 
North-western  States  and  lowest  in  the  East- 
ern and  Southern  States.  For  example :  in 
Alabama  it  is  00.21 ;  in  Arkansas,  00.22 ;  in 
Connecticut,  00.39  >  ^^  Georgia,  00. 20 ;  Illi- 
nois, 00.85  'y  ^^  Iowa,  01.04  j  in  Kentucky, 
00.27;  Massachusetts,  00.28;  Missouri, 
00.41 ;  Nebraska,  00.81 ;  New  York,  00.36; 
North  Carolina,  00.22;  Ohio,  00.43,  ^^c- 

Now,  if  the  General  Government  should 
undertake  to  do  anything  in  aid  of  common 
school  education  that  will  be  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  our  people,  it  should  be  done 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  in  a  manner  that 
will  show  manifest  justice  to  all  sections. 
While  ten  or  fifteen  millions  may,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  do  much  good  if  granted  to 
one  section  on  the  conditions  already  named, 
those  who  are  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon 


themselves  in  other  sections  to  educate  their 
children  will  have  just  grounds  for  complaint 
of  unfairness.  While  Illinois  taxes  her 
people  over  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  value  of  her  property,  Iowa  over 
one  per  cent,  and  Ohio  two-fifths  of  one  per 
cent,  for  school  purposes,  in  additioa  to  the 
revenue  raised  from  other  sources,  Georgia 
taxes  her  people  but  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent.  North  Carolina  but  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent,  and  Alabama  and  Georgia  the 
same,  for  this  purpose. 

This  difference  cannot  be  charged  to  ina- 
bility, for  there  is  no  reason  why  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  other  States  may  not 
tax  their  people  to  the  same  extent  as  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  or  Ohio,  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. Instead,  therefore,  of  charging  this 
difference  to  inability,  we  are  compelled  to 
attribute  it  to  neglect  or  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  education.  For  the 
Government  now  to  grant  this  help  to 
States  which  have  so  willfully  neglected  to 
provide  such  means  of  education  as  are 
within  their  power,  would  not  only  be  un- 
just, but  would  have  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  rewarding  the  negligent  who  are  un- 
willing to  help  themselves.  I  believe  it  will 
be  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government  to  grant  aid  to  the  States  for 
their  common  schools,  and  to  grant  it  with 
a  liberal  hand ;  but  I  believe  such  aid  should 
be  distributed  to  all  alike, — ^to  those  who 
have  striven  most  to  help  themselves  as  well 
as  those  who  have  been  negligent.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  fairly  and 
equitably  done  will,  as  I  believe,  be  by  dis- 
tributing such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  to  the  States  and  Territories 
in  proportion  to  population.  I  am  as  de- 
sirous as  any  one  can  be  to  assist  those 
States  which  are  in  the  background  in  this 
respect,  for  I  am  fully  aware  that  most  of 
them  labor  under  difficulties  which  do  not 
apply  to  their  sister  States ;  but  I  think  the 
Government  should  be  just  in  distributing 
its  favors. . 

A  distribution  in  proportion  to  illiteracy 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  unequal  and  unjust.  If 
made  according  to  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  or  enrolled,  it  will  then  de- 
pend on  unreliable  statistics  and  on  figures 
made  up  by  States  and  Territories,  and  not 
on  statistics  made  under  Government  con- 
trol. The  only  entirely  satisfactory  enum- 
eration is  that  of  population  made  by  the 
National  Census  Bureau.  This  is  a  sure  and 
satisfactory  basis,  and  a  distribution  made 
upon  it  cannot  be  complained  of  as  unjust 

or  unequal.  North  American  Review. 
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PHENOMENA  OF  PLANT  LIFE.— NO.  IIL 


BY  LEO  H.    GRINDON. 


APRIL,  if  the  season  be  moderately 
genial,  is  on^  of  the  most  remarkable 
months  of  the  English  year.  Winter, 
though  it  may  return  now  and  then  in  bit- 
ter nights,  is  no  longer  felt  injuriously  dur- 
ing the  day ;  the  east-  winds  may  blacken 
the  poplar  flowers,  and  try  our  tempers; 
but  spring,  in  defiance  of  all  hindrances, 
pursues  its  way  steadily,  resolutely,  and 
with  success.  Nowhere  is  this  more  beau- 
tifully shown  than  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
seeds^bequeathed  to  the  soil  in  the  previous 
autumn,  and  which  after  lying  in  the  earth 
apparently  dead  for  many  months,  now  as- 
sert their  intense  vitality,  and  lift  their 
green  blades  into  the  air.  A  seed  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  world, 
containing  not  only  the  first  principles  of 
the  plant,  but  holding  th'b  power  to  lie,  as 
it  were,  asleep  until  the  fitting  period,  for 
the  expansion  of  the  germ,  and  meanwhile, 
withstanding  influences  of  destruction  such 
as  totally  dissolve  objects  that  have  no  life 
in  them.  When  we  consider  the  exquisite  mi- 
nuteness of  many  seeds,  this  property  be- 
comes still  more  amazing.  Peas,  beans, 
and  similar  seeds,  though  by  no  means  the 
largest,  are  yet  of  immense  bulk  compared 
with  the  seeds  of  the  orchis ;  and  these  last, 
though  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  ex- 
cept in  a  heap,  are  in  their  turn  probably 
as  much  larger  than  those  of  the  moss. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  at-* 
mosphere  are  constantly  floating  millions 
upon  millions  of  delicate  germs;  that  we 
take  these  germs  into  our  bodies  when  we 
breathe;  that  they  become  embedded  in 
every  species  and  description  of  food ;  that 
they  are  associated,  in  a  word,  with  every 
conceivable  substance,  and  are  as  universal 
in  their  penetration  as  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  inexpressible  minuteness  of  every  par- 
ticular seed  alone  renders  this  possible,  and 
perhaps  it  is  by  the  minuteness  that  the  in- 
destructibility is  partly  insured.  Seeds,  ac- 
cordingly, are  not  to  be  thought  of  merely 
in  the  idea  of  those  we  sow  in  the  garden, 
with  a  view  to  wholesome  vegetables  and 
fragrant  flowers.  These  form  but  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  entire  quantity;  and 
though  their  "destiny  may  seem  more  dig- 
nified, it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  the 
economy  of  nature  the  little  seeds  which  we 
never  behold,  do  not  play  a  part  quite  as 


salutary  and  important.  For,  in  judging  of 
nature  and  its  processes,  we  err  if  we  think 
those  only  to  be  grand  and  splendid  which 
are  promotive  of  more  or  less  benefit  to  our- 
selves. 

Since  all  things  have  been  created  for  the 
glory  of  God,  an  equal  splendor  attaches  to 
every  phenomenon  and  process,  however 
trifling  in  our  eyes,  that  conduces  in  any 
way  to  the  stability  and  decoration  of  the 
general  fabric.  These  tiny  seeds  that  float 
in  the  air,  have  for  their  special  functions 
the  starting  of  life  inplaces  where  previously 
there  was  none.  The  moment  that  any 
surface  previously  bare,  becomes  moistened 
with  rain  or  dew,  they  settle  upon  it  as  bees 
do  upon  flowers.  If  not  burned  up  by  the 
sun,  in  a  little  while  there  is  a  thin  green 
film  of  vegetation,  and  by  and  by  is  seen  a 
colony  of  mosses.  Hence,  upon  the  old 
cottage  roof,  especially  if  it  be  of  thatch, 
that  sweet  and  rich  variety  of  tender  leaf 
and  blossom.  Every  spray  is  the  growth  of 
a.^ed  wafted  thither  by  the  wind.  It  al- 
most seems  as  if  the  atmosphere  held  plants 
in  solution,  and  deposited  them  as  a  chem- 
ical fluid  deposits  crystals. 

But  let  us  inquire  what  a  seed  is  composed 
of;  what  is  the  constitution,  or  at  least,  the 
aspect  of  those  wonderful  parts  which  a  little 
ram  and  a  little  sunshine  can  tempt  into 
expansion,  and,  by  and  by,  develop  into  a 
flower  or  tree.  In  its  most  perfect  state,  a 
seed  consists  of  several  distinct  elements. 
Outside  of  all  is  the  protecting  skin,  by 
botanists  called  the  "testa;"  when  this  is 
removed,  the  interior  is  found  to  consist 
either  of  two  solid  white  halves,  usually 
flattened  upon  their  inner  surfaces,  as  in  a 
pea  or  bean,  or  it  consists  of  a  quantity  of 
white  and  farinaceous  matter,  well  repre- 
sented in  the  flour  of  a  grain  of  wheat. 
Look  a  little  further,  and  if  the  seed  be  one 
of  the  former  kind,  at  one  extremity,  unit- 
ing the  two  halves,  is  a  delicate  hinge;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  seed  be  like  that  of 
the  wheat-grain,  the  hinge-like  body  is  em- 
bedded in  the  farinaceous  matter.  The 
actual  and  growing  part  of  the  seed  is  this 
delicate  little  point  that  we  compare  to  a 
hinge.  The  proper  name  for  it  is  the 
*' embryo;*'  and  though  the  remaining  por- 
tion is  indispensable,  from  this  alone  are 
developed  the  stem  and  ultimate  foliage. 

The  farinaceous  matter  is  termed  the  "al- 
bumen,** and  is  the  food  of  the  embryo 
while  germinating,  all  being  consumed  dur- 
ing the  processes  of  growth,  so  that  when 
the  plant  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground,  there  is  nothing  left  below  but  an 
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empty  husk.  Seeds  that  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct halves  have  their  albumen  wrapped  up 
in  the  substance  of  these  two  pieces ;  and 
then  it  usually  happens  that  at  the  time  of 
germination,  the  seed-leaves  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  spread  themselves  hori- 
zontally. Their  primary  function,  how- 
ever, is  precisely  the  same,  as  proved  by 
the  experiment  of  breaking  or  tearing  them 
off,  when  the  embryo  almost  immediately 
withers  away.  The  embryo  of  the  seed  is 
to  the  plant  what  infant  offspring  is  to  the 
animal;  and  this  leads  us  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  considerations  of  their  history. 
Providence,  in  assigning  duties,  and  confer- 
ring affections  and  tendef  sympathies,  gives 
to  the  mother  an  inexpressible  love  for  her 
offspring,  and  impels  her  to  pourish  and 
cherish  it ;  and  in  order  that  this  'deep  love 
may  exercise  itself  in  the  way  most  needed, 
gives  at  the  same  moment  the  physical 
power  of  replenishing  the  little  life  from  the 
fountains  of  her  bosom.  This  rule,  in  some 
mode  or  other,  holds  throughout  the  whrte 
extent  of  organic  nature ;  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem  in  the  first  statement,  is  not  ab- 
sent even  from  the  plant ;  for  the  seed  is 
the  offspring,  and,  though  cast  away,  often 
to  a  long  distance  from  the  parent,  is  still 
provided  for,  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
tiny  suckling ; — the  embryo  lies  between  the 
pair  of  nutrient  hemispheres,  and  draws 
from  them  the  support  needed  to  its  fragile 
existence,  and  which  alone  it  can  make  use 
of.  Not  until  it  is  somewhat  grown,  and 
has  become  hardy,  can  it  feed  indepen- 
dently on  the  earth  and  water  which  sur- 
round it ;  not  until  those  beautiful  tints  of 
tender  green  make  their  appearance,  can  it 
live  except  on  the  supplies  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  parent.  The  production  of 
the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  plant,  though  in  strict 
agreement  with  the  repetition  of  an  animal 
of  any  kind,  under  the  law  which  has  its 
maximum  in  parent  and  child,  is  thus  not 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  birthday  of  the 
offspring.  The  latter,  in  the  plant,  truly 
commences  with  the  process  of  germination, 
and  may  be  delayed  almost  indefinitely. 

The  farinaceous  matter  contained  m  the 
seed  does  not  nourish  the  embryo  in  the 
crude  form  in  which  we  find  it  on  dissect- 
ing the  seed  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
germination  ;  the  latter  process  begins  with 
the  conversion  of  the  farina  into  a  sweet 
and  sugary  fluid,  which  last  is  the  actual 
food  of  the  little  plant,  and  thus  forms  an- 
other point  of  resemblance  between  the 
growing  seed  and  the  young  of  the  lactifer- 
ous animal.     This  is  very  familiarly  illus- 


trated in  the  preparation  of  malt  from  bar- 
ley, which  is  begun  by  sprinkling  the  grain 
with  water,  then  wanning  it  from  below,  so 
as  to  excite  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sprouts  appear,  increasing  the  heat  so  as  to 
destroy  life.  The  grain,  which  at  first  ¥ras 
comparatively  tasteless,  is  by  the  commence- 
ment of  growth  rendered,  sweet,  and  the 
result  is  shown  in  the  agreeable  flavor  of  the 
malt.  Phenomena  like  these  are  surely  quite 
as  wonderful  as  those  to  which  we  are  apt 
to  confine  our  admiration,  as  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  white  tumble  of 
the  waterfall,  and  the  roll  of  the  sea.  We 
scarcely  notice  them,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  on 
the  due  effectuation  of  the  great  laws  and 
principles  which  are  expressed  in  such  phe- 
nomena, that  the  premanency  and  the  grand- 
eur of  the  world  depend  no  less  import- 
antly. Nothing  in  nature  is  large  or  little, 
or  before  or  after  another  in  worth  or  ne- 
cessity. 

Happy,  indeed,  the  mind  that  tutors  itself 
into  the  recognition  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
not  less  in  the  ar/kngements  made  for  the 
growth  of  the  minutest  seed,  than  in  the 
majestic  operations  which  give  us  light  and 
darkness  and  the  seasons!  One  of  the 
greatest  privileges  we  enjoy  in  these  modem 
tiroes  is  the  perception,  in  some  small  de- 
gree, of  these  wonderfiil  laws  and  processes. 
They  were  quite  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
To  them  was  given  only  the  external  grand- 
eur of  the  universe, — more  than  ample, 
without  doubt,  to  fill  the  soul  of  man  with 
rapture  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  though  we 
often  speak  of  the  "good  old  times,"  and 
are  half  inclined  to.  wish  that  our  lot  had 
'been  cast  with  that  of  the  patriarchs,  these 
are  much  more  really  the  good  times,  when 
more  is  spread  out  by  a  thousandfold  for 
the  delight  of  our  intelligence^nd  the  in- 
spiration of  our  fancy; — ^these,  moreover, 
are  really  the  ^//Z times,. for  in  those  that  are 
wrongfiilly  so  called,  the  world,  and  man, 
and  knowledge,  were  not  old,  but  very 
young. 

It  is  a  striking  and  curious  fact  that  very 
few  seeds  are  deleterious,  and  that  those 
produced  by  plants  decidedly  poisonous  are, 
nevertheless,  in  many  cases,  wholesome. 
This  is  observable  in  the  seeds  of  certain 
plants  of  the  gourd  kind,  the  juices  of 
which  render  them  quite  unfit  for  human 
food,  yet  the  seeds  are  farinaceous  and 
nutritious.  As  odor  is  the  prime  duty  of 
flowers,  so  does  service  for  food  seem  the 
essential  attribute  of  fruits  and  seeds,  and 
taken  one  with  another,  in  truth  there  are 
very  few  that  can  be  called  traitorous.     It 
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is  further  remarkable  that  plants  which 
secrete  poisonous  matters  do,  in  some  in- 
stances, store  up  the  venom  specially  in 
their  seeds.  Of  this  we  have  a  conspicuous 
instajQce  in  the  stone-fruit  trees,  such  as  the 
peach,  the  nectarine,  the  cherry,  and  the 
plum.  The  kernels  of  these  are  in  every 
instance  reservoirs  of  the  deadly  poison 
called  prussic  acid,  whence  the  pungent  and 
very  peculiar  flavor.  Not  that  the  poison 
is  present  in  such  plenty  as  to  be  injurious 
to  the  eater  of  a  few  seeds ;  but  there  it  is, 
stored  up  by  the  plum  for  some  mysterious 
purpose  which  man  does  not  yet  understand. 

What  a  marvellous  number  of  such  secrets 
there  are!  Books  upon  scientific  subjects 
teem  with  knowledge  of  every  conceivable 
varietv,  and  amazingly  minute  and  accurate, 
and  nie  author  often  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject ;  yet  directly  we  come 
into  the  presence  of  Nature  herself,  we  find 
ourselves  lost  in  perplexities,  and  with  ten 
•thousand  more  enigmas  than  atoms  of  knowl- 
edge ;  for,  compared  with  the  undiscovered, 
what  we  do  know  is  only  like  a  few  leaves 
from  a  great  forest.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  rewards  of  the  student  of  nature.  He 
discovers  very  soon  that  the  ^most  learned 
cannot  explain  some  of  the  simplest  things 
that  surround  him ;  thus  that  there  are  in- 
numerable fields  which  he  can  traverse,  if 
he  will,  as  an  original  explorer,  though  he 
may  Qever  be  able  to  map  them  out.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  aquire  this 
power  in  order  to  enjoy  as  we  go  along. 
There  is  more  pleasure-  in  the  pursuit  than 
in  the  acquisition;  and  this,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  why  Infinite  Goodness  has  kept  out 
of  man's  sight,  so  long  as  he  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  present  world,  all  those  grand 
and  lovely  mysteries  and  ultimate  facts  of 
which  our  actual  knowledge  is  only  .the 
apparel. 

April  and  May  is  the  period  when  the  vital 
energy  of  seeds  is,  in  temperate  countries, 
most  vigorously  called  forth.  Then  the  gar- 
dener deposits  in  the  soil  those  copious  hand- 
fuls  which  in  a  few  weeks  will  show  themselves 
in  wealth  of  young  green  vegetables,  and 
incipient  flowers.  Then,  as  if«at  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  innumerable  germs  of  the  wild- 
ings; of  the  field  and  hedgerow  awake  to 
life,  and  beautiful  is  the  spectacle  after  a 
few  days  of  sunny  warmth,  when  the  first 
heralds  of  the  season  come  crowding  out  of 
the  dark  ground.  Many  of  our  little  spring 
flowers  run  through  the  whole  history  of  life 
before  spring  has  even  commenced  with 
many  of  the  larger  and  tardy  kinds.  Pretty 
little  white-flowered  cresses,  that  do  not 


care  to  grow  taller  than  the  breadth  of  one's 
hand,  come  out  in  the  broad  acres  of  the 
cornfields  in  absolute  myriads  3  pthers  peep 
out  of  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  old  walls, 
opening  their  square  and  pearly  blossoms, 
and  ripening  their  miniature  seed-pods, 
while  the  jtately  plants  in  the  garden  arQ 
scarcely  aroused.  Every  season  is,  in  fact, 
an  epitome  of  all  seasons ;  and  in  a  single 
afternoon's  walk,  when  nature  is  active,  the 
history  of  the  whole  year  is  found  enacted 
by  one  plant  or  another.  The  gust  of  new 
life  is  most  marked,  nevertheless,  at  the 
period  we  are  considering,  just  as  autumn  is 
emphatically  marked  by  ripe  results. 

Those  seeds  in  which  two  distinct  halves 
form  the  great  mass  of  the  contents,  are 
proved  by  this  structure  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  great  jprimary  classses  into  which  all 
flowering  plants  whatever*  are  divisible. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  fact  to  take  note  of 
when  at  work  in  the  garden.  While  trim- 
ming our  borders  and  plucking  up  the  weeds, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  these  little  coupled  leaves, 
and  in  observing  them  we  unconsciously  be- 
come familiar  with  one  of  the  leading  par- 
ticulars of  vegetable  structure.  When  the 
seed  produces  a  pair  of  seed-leaves,  with  an 
embryo,  we  know  from  that  little  circum- 
stance, trifling  as  it  may  appear  in  itself, 
that  should  it  grow  to  be  a  tree,  it  will  have 
branches,  and  boughs,  and  twigs, — not  like 
a  palm-tree,  which  is  destitute  of  these  parts, 
but  like  an  oak,  or  an  elm,  or  a  birch. 
Further,  we  know  that  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  will  both  have  a  specific  structure ; 
in  a  word,  that  the  whole  idea  of  th^  tree 
will  be  marked  by  a  specialty  of  organic 
form. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  seed 
formed  like  the  grain  of  wheat,  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  free  farina,  and  only  one 
seed  leaf,  we  know  that  the  stem  will  be 
branchless,  the  leaves  and  flowers,  again, 
with  a  specialty  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  others,  and  that  the  second  great  pri- 
mary idea  of  botanic  form  is  there  begin- 
ning. 

There  is  remaining  only  one  other  kind  of 
seed,  that  adverted  to  above,  as  impalpably 
minute,  and  floating  about  in  the  air  in 
millions.  This  is  the  form  produced  by 
plants  which,  like  ferns,  are  destitute  of 
genuine  flowers.  Internally  they  are  differ- 
ent,— they  sprout  in  a  different  manner; 
they  indicate  the  third  and  last  of  the  great 
types  of  the  world  of  plants. 

Now  look  for  but  a  brief  moment  tO' 
the  history  of  the  creation  of  trees  ^d 
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plants.  Three  distinct  classes  are  enumer- 
ated by  the  inspired  writer,  and  learned  and 
pious  men  have  been  led  from  this  circum- 
stance to  believe  that  at  the  very^teway  «f 
Holy  Writ  there  is  set  forth  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  triplicity  which  science  in  these 
latter  ages  has  demonstrated.  >So  grandly 
do  all  things  lock  together !  Almost  the 
last  objects  we  should  look  to  for  a  com- 
mentary on  a  statement  in  Genesis  are  the 
sprouting  seeds  in  April ;  yet  in  these  seeds 
are  announced  differences  in  the  plants  that 
rise  from  them,  that  every  day  makes  more 
and  more  obvious,  and  which  at  last  seem 
to  bear  out  the  language  that  cannot  err. 


RUMMAGINGS  IN  ETYMOLOGY. 


N' 


[OT  long  agtf  I  heard  a  man,  in  describ- 
ing to  a  companion  a  quarrel  in  which 
he  had  been  concerned,  use  the  expression : 
"I  gave  him  a  cuff.**  "Did  it  have  a  but- 
ton in  it?**  asked  his  listener.  The  ques- 
tion set  me  thinking  of  the  widely  different 
meanings  of  the  word  cuff,  and  made  me 
wonder  if  there  were  any  connection  be- 
tween them.  There  is  a  close  one.  They 
are  both  derived  from  the  Gothic  word 
kaupatyan^  to  strike.  A  man  about  to  hit 
another  turns  back  his  sleeve  from  his  hand 
that  it  may  not  be  in  the  way.  The  fold 
thus  formed  came  in  time  to  have  the  same 
name  with  the  action  which  produced  it. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  shows  that 
sleeves  must  have  been  turned  up  often,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  there  must  have  been 
much  fighting  in  early  days.  Speaking  of 
sleeves  reminds  me  that  although  we  use 
the  expression  "to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve," 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  significance  for  us. 
That  part  of  the  garment  was  formerly  large 
and  pendent,  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 
conceal  a  laugh  behind  it.  That  could  not 
well  be  done,  as  sleeves  are  worn  now. 

Pantaloon  comes  from  the  Italian  word 
pantalone.  The  Venetians  were  the  first  to 
wear  this  garment,  and  they  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  their  ancient  patron  saint,  Pan- 
taleon.  The  term  was  applied  to  them  in 
derision  by  other  nations,  as  John  Bull  is  to 
the.  English,  or  Uncle  Jonathan  to  us,  be- 
cause of  its  very  general  use  as  a  baptismal 
name.  Pantaleon  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
pianta  leone,  the  lion  planter,  the  allusion 
being  to  the  boasts  made  by  the  Venetians, 
The  buffoon  in  Italian  comedy  took  his 
name  Pantaloon  from  the  garment  he  wore. 
In  his  case  the  stockings  and  breeches  were 
in  one  piece,  and  were  tight-fitting. 


Sock  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
soccus,  a  low-heeled  shoe  worn  by  ancient 
comedians.  It  afterwards  came  to  mean 
something  put  between  the  foot  and  the 
shoe.  Shoe  springs  from  the  same  root. 
Slippers,  as  is  readily  seen,  take  their  name 
from  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
slipped  on  and  off. 

Stocking  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxon 
word  sHcafiy  to  stick,  beotuse  it  was  made 
or  stuck  with  sticking  needles,  now  known 
as  knitting  needles.  From  this  Saxon  word 
are  also  derived  the  various  stocks  which  we 
know.  They  are  widely  divergent  in  mean- 
ing, but  possess  in  common  the  idea  of 
fixedness.  Thus  men  were  fastened  in  the 
stocks;  the  stock  of  a  gun  is  that  to  which 
the  barrel  is  secured;  the  stock  of  trade  is 
fixed  capital;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  stock  on  a  farm,  although  there  the 
money  has  taken  another  form ;  in  the  stocks, 
funds  are  firmly  invested,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  out  until  a  specified  time;  the  stock 
of  a  tree  is  fixed  in  the  ground.  A  gentle- 
man*s  head  appearing  above  the  old-fash- 
ioned silk  stock  certainly  gives  the  idea  of 
fixedness.  All  these  words  had  primarily 
the  idea  of  being  firmly  fastened. 

The  derivations  of  coat  and  cap  are 
simple.  The  former  is  from  an-  Italian 
word  cottay  of  the  same  meaning  with  coat, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Latin  caput,  the 
head,  whence  a  covering  for  the  «head. 
Shirt  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceran^ 
to  shear,  to  cut.  Shire,  ^a  territorial  di- 
vision, may  be  'referred  to  the  same  source. 
Vest  is  from  the  Latin  vestis^  a  garment, 
and  waistcoat  is  plainly  a  coat  reaching  to 
the  waist.  Glove  is  derived  from  ciofen,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  signifying  to  cleave,  be- 
cause gloves  are  cleaved  or  cut  to  fit  the 
fingers.  Tippet  takes  its  name  from  Thibet, 
whence  came  the  furs  of  which  it  was  first 
made.  Cravat  probably  owes  its  name  to 
the  Croats  or  Cravates,  a  sort  of  German 
troops  ^ho  first  wore  this  article  of  *dress 
and  introduced  it  into  Europe  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  By  some  it  is  traced  to  the 
Gothic  words  craw^  the  neck,  and  wad^ 
cloth.  • 

Stud  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
studuy  a  support.  It  first  meant  a  prop, 
then  a  nail  with  a  large  head  driven  in  to 
hold  the  beam,  then  an  ornamental  nail  or 
knob,  and  finally  an  ornamental  knob  of 
gold  to  hold  a  shirt  together. 

Pocket  handkerchief  is  plainly  a  compound 
of  pocket  and  handkerchief,  which  is  like- 
wise a  compound  of  hand  and  kerchief. 
Kerchief  is  derived  from  the  French  words 
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cauvrir^  to  cover,  and  chef^  the  head,  indi- 
cating that  the  first  use  made  of  this  article 
was  to  cover  the  head  with  it.  Later,  it  was 
carried  in  the  hand,  and  came  to  be  known 
as  a  handkerchief;  finally  it  was  carried  in 
the  pocket,  and  became  a  pockethandker- 
chief. 


EVIL  OF  ILLITERACY. 


BY  REV.  JOSEPH  COOK. 


OF  the  ten  million  of  voters  in  the  United 
Slates,  one  in  five  cannot  write  his 
name.  The  nation  is  now  charged  with  the 
education  of  18,000,000  of  children  and 
youth.  Of  these  10,500,000  are  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  schools,  but  the  average 
attendance  is  only  6,000,000;  7,500,000, 
or  five-twelfths  of  the  whole,  are  growing 
up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English 
alphabet.  At  the  present  rate  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  children  not  at- 
tending school,  there  will  be  in  ten  years 
more  children  in  the  United  States  out  of 
schools  than  in  them.  In  all  but  five  of  the 
States  there  were  enough  illiterate  voters  to 
have  reversed  the  result  of  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  in  each  of  these  states.  Thirty- 
two  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
in  the  South  are  illiterate.  Of  these,  69.7 
are  colored,  and  30.3  are  whites.  In  spite 
of  all  the  appliances  of  education,  the  in- 
crease of  illiterate  voters  in  the  South  from 
1870  to  1880  was  187,671.  **  In  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Union  the  ignorant  voters 
are  almost  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
voters."  (President  Hayes'  address  at  Cleve- 
larfd,  October,  1882.) 

While  illiteracy,  either  as  a  hay  or  a  dark 
threat,  occupies  so  much  of  our  national 
sky,  what  is  to  happen  if  the  opinions  of 
His  Excellency,  the  present  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  prevail  concerning  the  with- 
drawal of  State  aid  from  normal  schools,  or 
the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  male  teachers 
in  the  common  schools  ?  Is  Butlerism  the 
Ariel  to  control  the  Caliban  of  the  ignorant 
suffrage  of  the  United  States  ?  My  convic- 
tion is  that  national  illiteracy  and  Butlerism 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relations  of  fire 
and  fan.  I  affirm  that  Butlerism  and  national 
illiteracy  put  together  would  ruin  the  nation. 

One  of  the  hugest  needs  of  this  country, 
and  of  many  another  country,  is  a  middle 
link  of  education  between  the  best  cultured 
and  those  who  have  only  elementary  instruc- 
tion. The  masses  of  our  people  very  soon 
will  cease  to  believe  in  highly-intellectual 


and  thoroughly- trained  men  as  leaders,  un- 
less there  be  high  schools  to  lift  pupils  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  and 
educate  the  brightest  minds  into  contact 
with  the  best-educated  circles. 

In  the  name  of  political  necessity,  and  of 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  people,  I  de- 
fend the  high  schools  and  the  normal 
schools.  I  defend  that  continuity  of  educa- 
tional institutions  which  begins  by  the 
lowest  round  of  the  educational  ladder,  a 
round  that  ought  to  stand  in  the  gutter,  and 
lifts  the  worthy  pupil  of  whatever  social 
rank  to  the  upper  round,  on  a  level  as  high 
as  education  has  reached  anywhere  on  earth. 

National  aid  to  education  is  the  only 
adequate  remedy  for  the  national  evil  of 
illiteracy.  I  have  come  recently  from  dis- 
tant lands,  and  I  have  found  that  many  a 
country  on  earth  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
its  illiteracy  than  we  appear  to  be  to  that  of 
our  own  nation.  At  this  moment  Greece 
expends  more  for  her  common  schools,  in 
proportion  to  her  wealth,  than  we  do.  So 
does  Japan,  and  the  latter  country  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  children  in  school  than 
we  have.  As  a  nation,  we  are  not  in  ad- 
vance of  Prussia  in  expenditures  for  common 
schools,  and  even  England  and  Scotland  are 
verging  close  upon  New  England  in  their 
taxes  for  the  abolition  pf  illiteracy.  The 
truth  is  that,  instead  of  being,  as  a  whole, 
at  the  front  of  the  educational  advance  of 
civilization,  our  proud  nation  is  gradually 
dropping  into  a  laggard  place. 

This  national  aid  is  a  majestic  scheme. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  lately  proposed  in  our  nation. 
We  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  have  not 
had  as  much  aid  as  we  have  given,  and  un- 
der these  n^ w  measures  we  should  get  some 
aid — ^and  we  need  it,  especially  where  the 
great  cities  are  thrusting  their  illiteracy  into 
such  alarming  prominence.  It  is  only  fair 
that  in  any  new  aid  th^  old  thirteen  States 
should  have  assistance  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  illiteracy. 

My  supreme  argument  in  favor  of  this 
majestic  scheme  of  national  aid  to  education 
is  the  condition  of  the  South.  It  was  the 
North  that  forced  upon  the  South  a  large 
illiterate  vote.  This  was  a  noble  act,  as  I 
regard  it.  It  was  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  But  the  war  itself  is 
not  fought  out  until  we  enable  the  Southern 
States  to  conquer  the  perils  of  the  illiteracy 
which  came  into  existence  there  by  the 
downfall  of  slavery,  and  by  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  blacks.  Aristotle  said  that 
whoever  meditates  on  the  art  of  governing 
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will  perceive  that  it  depends  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  Let  us  deliver  America 
from  bondage  to  the  uneducated ;  let  us  end 
the  war,  let  us  have  peace, — but  not  through 
Butlerism. 


NATURE  OF  PERSONAL  LIBERTY. 


BY  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.  D. 


EVERY  human  being  is,  by  his  constitu- 
tion, a  separate,  distinct,  and  complete 
system,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  self- 
government,  and  responsible,  separately, 
to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  his  powers 
are  employed.  Thus,  every  individual  pos- 
sesses a  body,  by  which  he  is  connected 
with  the  physical  universe,  and  by  which 
that  universe  is  modified  for  the  supply  of 
his  wants ;  an  understanding  by  which  truth 
is  discovered,  and  by  which  means  are 
adapted  to  their  appropriate  ends;  passions 
and  desires,  by  which  he  is  excited  to 
action,  and  in  the  gratification  of  which 
his  happiness  consists;  conscience,  to  point 
out  the  limit  within  which  these  desires 
may  be  rightfully  gratified;  and  a  will, 
which  determines  him  to  action.  The  pos- 
session of  these  is  necessary  to  a  human 
nature,  and  it  also^  renders  every  being  so 
constituted  a  distinct  and  independent  in- 
dividual- He.  may  need  society,  but  every 
one  needs  it  equally  with  every  other  one ; 
and  hence  all  enter  into  it  upon  terms  of 
strict  and  evident  reciprocity.  If  the  in- 
dividual use  these  powers  according  to  the 
laws  imposed  by  his  Creator^  his  Creator 
holds  him  in  this  respect  guiltless.  If  he 
uses  them  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  the  same  powers  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  his  neighbor,  he  is, 
as  it  respects  his  neighbor,  whether -that 
neighbor  be  an  individual  or  the  com- 
munity, to  be  held  j^uiltless.  So  long  as  he 
uses  them  within  this  limit,  he  has  a  right, 
so  far  as  his  fellow-men  are  concerned,  to 
use  them  in  the  most  unlimited  sense,  suo 
arbitrio^  at  his  own  discretion.  His  will  is 
his  sufficient  and  ultimate  reason.  He  need 
assign  no  other  reason  for  his  conduct  than 
his  own  free  choice.  Within  this  limit  he 
is  still  responsible  to  God ;  but  within  this 
limit  he  is  not  responsible  to  man,  nor  is 
man  responsible  for  him.  In  other  words, 
every  man  has  a  right  to  himself. 

I.  Thus,  a  man  has  an  entire  right  to  use 
his  own  body  as  he  will,  provided  ke  do  not 
so  use  it  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
his  neighbor.     He  may  go  where  he  will. 


and  stay  where  he  please ;  he  may  work,  or 
be  idle;  he  may  pursue  one  occupation,  or 
another,  or  no  occupation  at  all ;  and  it  is 
the  concern  of  no  one  else,  if  he  leave  in- 
violate the  rights  of  every  one  else ;  that  is, 
if  he  leave  every  one  else  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  those  means  of  happiness  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Creator. 

It  seems  almost  trifling  to  argue  a  point 
which  is,  in  its  nature,  so  evident,  upon  in- 
spection. If,  however,  any  additional  proof 
be  required,  the  following  considerations  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  It  is  asserted 
that  every  individual  has  an  equal  and  ulti- 
mate right  with  every  other  individual  to 
the  use  of  his  body,  his  mind,  and  all  the 
other  means  of  happiness  with  which  God 
has  endowed  him.  But  suppose  it  other- 
wise. Suppose  that  one  individual  has  a 
right  to  the  body  or  mind  or  means  of  hap- 
piness of  another.  That  is,  suppose  that  A 
has  a  right  to  use  the  body  of  B  according  to 
hisj  that  is,  A's  will.  Now,  if  this  be  true, 
it  is  true  universally;  hence  A  has  the  con- 
trol over  the  body  of  B,  and  B  has  control 
over  the  body  of  C,  C  of  that  of  D,  etc, 
and  Z  again  over  the  body  of  A ;  that  is, 
every  separate  will  has  the  right  of  control 
over  some  other  body  or  intellect  besides  its 
own,  and  has  no  right  of  control  over  its 
own  body  or  intellect.  Whether  such  is 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  or,  if  it 
be  not,  whether  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  constitution,  may 
easily  be  decided. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  to  control  one  man's 
body  by  another  man's  will  is  impossible, 
for  that  every  man  acts  as  he  will,  since  he 
cannot  do  anything  unless  he  will  do  it,  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  term  will  is  used 
here  in  a  c^ifferent  sense  from  that  intended 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Every  one 
must  see  that  a  man  who,  out  of  the  various 
ways  of  employing  his  body,  set  before  him 
by  his  Creator,  chooses  that  which  he  pre- 
fers, is  in  a  very  different  condition  from 
him  who  is  debarred  from  all  choice,  ex- 
cepting that  he  may  do  what  his  fellow-man 
appoints,  or  else  must  suffer  what  his  fellow- 
man  chooses  to  inflict.  Now,  the  true  con- 
dition of  a  human  being  is  that  in  which 
his  will  is  influenced  by  no  other  circum- 
stances than  those  which  arise  from  the  con- 
stitution under  which  his  Creator  has  placed 
him.  And  he  who  for  his  owa  pleasure 
places  his  fellow-man  under  any  other  con- 
ditions of  existence,  is  guilty  of  the  most 
odious  tyranny,  and  seems  to  me  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  authority  of  the  Most 
High  God. 
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But,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this  case  the 
individual  may  become  chargeable  to  the 
community.  To  this  I  answer,  not  unless 
the  community  assume  the  charge.  If  every 
man  be  left  to  himself,  but  is  obliged  only 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others;  if  he  do  not 
labor,  a  remedy  is  provided  in  the  laws  of 
the  system — he  will  very  soon  starve ;  and 
if  he  prefer  starvation  to  labor,  he  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself.  While  the  law 
of  reciprocity  frees  him  from  the  control  of 
society,  it  discharges  society  from  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  result  of  his  actions  upon 
himself.  I  know  that  society  sometimes 
undertakes  to  support  the  indigent  and  help- 
less, and  to  relieve  men  in  extreme  neces- 
sity. This,  however,  is  a  conventional  ar- 
rangement, into  which  men  who  choose  have 
a  right  to  enter;  and,  having  entered  into 
it,  they  are  bound  by  its  provisions. 

2.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  .the  use  of 
the  inttUecL 

If  the  preceding  observations  are  just,  it 
will  follow  that  every  man,  within  the  limit 
before  suggested,  has  a  right  to  use  his  in- 
tellect as  he  will.  He  may  investigate 
whatever  subjects  he  will,  and  in  what  man- 
ner soever  he  will,  and  may  come  to  such 
conclusions  as  his  investigations  may  teach, 
and  may  publish  those  conclusions  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  hear  them,  provided  he 
interfere  with  the  happiness  of  no  other  hu- 
man being.  The  denial  of  this  right  would 
lead  to  the  same  absurdities  as  in  the  former 
case. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  individual  may,  by 
so  doing,  involve  himself  in  error,  and  thus 
diminish  his  own  happiness,  the  answer  is  at 
hand,  namely:  for  this  the  constitution  of 
things  provides  its  appropriate  and  adequate 
punishment.  He  who  imbibes  error,  suffers 
in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  error, 
which  are  misfortune  and  loss  of  respect. 
And  besides,  as  for  his  happiness  society  is 
not  in  this  case  responsible,  there  can  be  no 
reason,  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
his  happinessy  why  society  should  interfere 
with  the  free  use  of  this  instrument  of  hap- 
piness, which  the  Creator  has  intrusted  solely 
to  the  individual  himself. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  not  society  a 
right  to  oblige  men  to  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  cultivation?  I  an- 
swer, men  have  a  right  to  form  a  society 
upon  such  conditions  as  they  please,  subject 
always  to  the  social  laws  under  which  God 
has  placed  us;  and  so  to  form  it  that  it  shall 
l>e  necessary,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  privileges, 
for  the  individual  to  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge.     Having  formed  such  a  so- 


ciety, every  one  is  bound  by  its  provisions, 
so  long  as  he  remains  a  member  of  it ;  and 
the  enforcing  of  its  provisions  upon  the  in- 
dividual is  no  more  than  obliging  him  to  do 
what  he,  for. a  sufficient  consideration,  vol- 
untarily contracted  to  do.  And  society  may 
rightfully  enforce  this  provision  in  either  of 
two  ways:  it  may  either  withhold  from 
every  man  who  neglects  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge the  benefits  of  citizenship,  or  else  it 
may  grant  these  benefits  to  every  one,  and 
oblige  every  one  to  possess  the  assigned 
amount  of  knowledge.  In  this  case  there  is 
no  violation  of  reciprocity ;  for  the  same 
requirements  are  made  of  all,  and  every  one 
receives  his  full  equivalent,  in  the  results  of 
the  same  law  upon  others.  More  than  this 
the  individual  could  not  justly  require.  He 
could  not  justly  demand  to  be  admitted  to, 
rights  which  presuppose  certain  intellectual 
attainments,  and  which  can  only  be,  with 
safety  to  others,  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
made  these  attainments,  unless  he  be  willing 
to  conform  to  the  condition  necessary  to  that 
enjoyment.  And,  moreover,  the  elements 
of  a  common  education  are  necessscry  to 
every  one,  and  they  must  be  acquired  be- 
fore the  human  being  arrives  at  manhood. 
If  a  parent  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  such  instruction  for  his  child,  so- 
ciety may  justly  interpose,^  and  furnish  for 
the  child  that  education  of  which  the  ina- 
bility or  selfishness  of  the  parent  would  de- 
prive it. 

3.  I  have  thus  far  considered  man  only  in 
his  relations  to  the  present  life.  So  far  as  I 
have  gone,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that, 
provided  the  individual  interfere  not  with 
the  rights  of  others,  he  has  a  right  to  use 
his  own  body  and  mind  as  he  thinks  will 
best  promote  his  own  happiness ;  that  is,  as 
he  will.  But  if  he  has  this  right,  within 
these  limits,  to  pursue  \i\%  present  happiness ^ 
how  much  more  incontrovertible  must  be 
his  right  to  use  his  body  jind  mind  in  such 
manner  as  he  supposes  will  best  promote  his 
eternal  happiness !  And  besides,  if,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  happiness,  he  have  a  right 
to  the  unmolested  enjoynfent  of  whatever 
God  has  given  him,  how  much  more  is  he 
entitled  to  the  same  unmolested  enjoyment 
for  the  sake  of  obeying  God,  and  fulfilling 
the  highest  obligation  of  which  he  is  suscep- 
tible ! 

We  say,  then,  that  every  man,  provided 
he  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  his 
neighbor,  has  a  right,  so  far  as  his  neighbor 
is  concerned,  to  worship  God,  or  not  to 
worship  him;  and  to  worship  him  in  any 
manner  that  he  will ;  and  that  for  the  abuse 
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of  this  liberty  he  is  accountable  only  to 
God. 

If  it  be  said  that  by  so  doing  a  man  may 
ruin  his  own  soul,  the  answer  is  obvious: 
for  this  ruin  the  individual  himself,  and  not 
society,  is  responsible.  And,  moreover,  as 
religion  consists  in  the  temper  of  heart, 
which  force  cannot  affect,  and  not  in  exter- 
nal observance,  which  is  all  that  force  can 
affect,  no  application  of  force  can  change 
our  relations  to  God,  or  prevent  the  ruin  in 
question.  All  application  of  force  must, 
then,  be  gratuitous  mischief. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said :  All  men 
are  created  with  an  equal  right  to  employ 
their  faculties  of  body  or  of  mind  in  such 
manner  as  will  promote  their  own  happiness 
either  here  or  hereafter;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  every  man  has  a  right  to  use  his 
own  powers  of  body  or  of  mind  in  such 
manner  as  he  will,  provided  he  do  not  use 
them  in  such  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  his  neighbor. 

The  exceptions  to  this  law  are  easily  de- 
fined. 

1.  The  first  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
infancy. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  a  parent  is  under 
obligation  to  support  his  child,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions.  He  has,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  control  the  actions  of  the 
child  so  long  as  this  responsibility  exists. 
He  is  under  obligation  tp  render  that  child 
a  suitable  member  of  the  community ;  and 
this  obligation  he  could  not  discharge  unless 
the  physical  and  intellectual  liberty  of  the 
child  were  placed  within  his  power. 

2.  As  the  parent  has  supported  the  child 
during  infancy,  he  has,  probably,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  a  right  to  his  services  during 
youth,  or  for  so  long  a  period  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  insure  an  adequate  remuneration. 
When,  however,  this  remuneration  is  re- 
ceived, the  right  of  the  parent  over  the 
child  ceases  forever. 

3.  This  right  he  may,  if  he  see  fit,  transfer 
to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  apprenticeship. 
But  he  can  transfer  the  right  for  no  longer 
time  than  he  hofds  it.  He  can,  therefore, 
negotiate  it  away  for  no  period  beyond  that 
of  the  child's  minority. 

4.  A  man  may  transfer  his  right  over  his 
own  labor  for  a  limited  time,  and  for  a  sat- 
isfactory equivalent.  But  this  transfer  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  that  the  original 
right  vests  in  himself,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
violation  of  that  right.  He  has,  however, 
no  right  to  transfer  the  services  of  any  other 
person  except  his  child;  nor  of  his  child, 
except  under  the  limitations  above  specified. 


In  strict  accordance  with  these  remarks  k 
the  memorable  sentence  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
That  the  equality  here  spoken  of  is  not 
equality  in  the  means  of  happiness,  but  in  the 
right  to  use  them  as  we  willy  is  too  evident 
to  need  illustration. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


BY  SUPT.  WM.  L.  BALENTINE. 


THE  time  is  approaching  when  the  news- 
papers and  school  journals  will  deliver 
their  periodical  tirades  against  the  present 
method  of  conducting  examinations  for  pro- 
motion in  the  public  schools.  One  of  their 
sweet  morsels  is  "cramming  for  examina- 
tion,'* charging  this  reprehensible  business, 
most  unjustly,  to  the  system  of  examination. 
Another  is  "percentage"  upon  which  pro- 
motion is  made  to  depend.  These  writers 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  "  too  many 
studies,'*  and  if  school  children  die,  as  they 
often  do,  the  doctors  report  that  death  was 
caused  by  the  overdosing  of  the  schools — for 
how  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  what  skill- 
ful medical  treatment  was  at  hand ! 

Annually  these  complaints  are  heard. 
They  are  stereotyped;  and  no  doubt  that 
there  Ls  cause  for  them  in  spots:  but  that 
the  whole  plan  of  examination  should  be 
periodically  caricatured  because  it  is  capable 
of  being  misused  or  abused,  is  as  absurd  as 
to  rail  out  against  one's  nervous  system  be- 
cause we  sometimes  suffer  from  neuralgia  or 
gout. 

Col.  Parker,  late  of  Quincy,  who  has 
earned  high  repute  as  an  educator,  but  who 
has  been  the  innoceitt  cause  of  turning  the 
heads  of  many  unfiedged  teachers,  in  a 
recent  lecture  before  the  Cook  County  Insti- 
tute,' condemns  without  qualification  the 
ordinary  plan  of  examination  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Colonel  is  reported  to  have  said, 
while  speaking  on  this  subject:  **  Examina- 
tions then  should  test  the  condition  and 
progress  of  mind  •in  its  development,"  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  '^  Examina- 
tions should  not  be  made  the  test  of  iitnes 
for  promotion."  That  is,  examinations 
should  test  the  progress  of  mind  in  its  de- 
velopment, but  this  progress  of  mind  should 
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not  be  the  basis  of  promotion.  If  progress 
of  mind  should  not  be  the  basis  of  promo- 
tion, what  should?  He  also  says:  "The 
only  just  way  to  examine  pupils  is  to  find 
out  what  the  teacher  has  taught  and  her 
method  and  manner  of  teaching.''  To  find 
out  what  the  teacher  has  taught  is,  of  course, 
an  object  of  the  examination.  No  one 
doubts  that.  But  how  can  an  examination 
of  the  pupils  reveal  the  method  and  manner 
of  teaching?  Mr.  Parker  may  be  able  to 
explain  it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear.  The 
examination  does  not  necessarily  show  even 
whether  the  method  has  been  good  or  bad ; 
because  good  methods  in  poor  hands  yield 
worse  results  than  bad  methods  in  good 
hands.  Besides,  the  methods  employed  are 
usually  well  known  to  the  examiner  from  a 
personal  observation  of  them,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to 
find  out  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching 
is  by  personally  inspecting  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Parker  inquires:  "How  can 
we  judge  of  a  child's  knowledge  by  asking 
ten  questions?"  I  presume  he  means  to 
say  that  we  cannot  judge  accurately  of  a 
child's  knowledge  of  history  or  arithmetic 
by  asking  ten  questions. 

I  desire  to  ask,  Is  there  any  other  way 
known  ?  Of  course  the  number  ten  is  unim- 
portant. The  universal  method  of  ascer- 
taining what  one  knows  is  by  questioning 
him,  and  his  knowledge  is  graded  high  or 
low  according  to  the  answers  given.  Why 
could  not  a  pupil's  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
be  obtained  by  asking  ten  questions?  Sup- 
pose a  pupil  has,  during  a  term,  passed 
through  ten  rules  in  the  arithmetic,  and  at 
the  examination  he  gets  one  problem  in 
each  rule  and  fails  to  do  five  of  them,  why 
is  it  not  right  and  just  to  grade  him  50%  in 
that  branch?  I  do  this,  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  way.  I  have  examined 
thousands  of  pupils,  and  my  experience  is 
that  by  this  plan  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  are  accurately  gfaded.  In  the  20th 
case  it  miscarries.  To  do  justice  to  the 
20th,  we  consider  the  record  of  his  monthly 
examinations. 

Another  statement  of  this  distinguished 
teacher  was  this :  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
examinations  usually  given  simply  test  the 
pupil's  power  of  memorizing  disconnected 
facts."  The  point  must  be  in  the  word 
disconnected,  for  no  one  can  reasonably 
object  to  children's  learning  facts — com- 
mitting facts  to  memory.  If  facts  are  not 
committed  during  the  school-going  period, 
the  probability  is  they  will  never  be  re- 
tained.    But  why  object   to  testing  pupils 


on  disconnected  facts?  When  we  want  facts 
for  use,  we  want  them  in  and  out  of  order ; 
and  if  we  know  them,  what  does  it  matter 
as  to  the  order  in  which  we  are  questioned  ? 

To  illustrate — in  multiplication  we  can- 
not wait  for  a  pupil  to  run.  over  a  whole 
line  to  find  how  much  six  times  seven  are. 
And  so  with  Geography  and  History;  if 
they  are  to  be  available,  the  facts  must  be 
remembered  in  and  out  of  order. 

Now  all  this  can  be  said  without  implying 
that  all  the  useless  little  questions  found  in 
many  text-books  should  be  committed  to 
memory.  But  the  memory  is  to  be  culti- 
vated as  well  as  any  other  faculty.  Neither 
do  I  imply  that  remembering  facts  alone  is 
evidence  of  mental  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  know  that  intellectual  growth  is 
sometimes  retarded  by  memorizing  facts, 
connected  and  disconnected,  but  not  neces- 
sarily so.  A  skillful  examiner  can  easily 
arrange  his  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
test  the  mental  strength  of  pupils.  He  is 
not  limited  by  the  ordinary  plan  to  such 
questioning  as  some  writers  of  '*the  ad- 
vanced school"  delight  to  ridicule. 

Mr.  Parker's  plan  appears  to  be  to  leave 
promotions  entirely  in  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers. He  thinks  that  they  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  advancement  of  their 
pupils  than  an  examiner  could  be  afler  an 
examination  of  them.  This  may  be  true ; 
but  would  the  teachers  venture  to  promote 
their  pupils  without  a  test  examination? 
They  might  do  so  once,  but,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  they  would  not  do  so 
often.  Is  it  not  likely  that  teachers  would 
be  asked  for  figures  upon  which  to  discrim- 
inate !  Besides,  where  there  is  competition 
among  teachers  to  promote  the  greatest 
number,  or  to  have  the  highest  grade,  is  it 
likely  that  such  examinations  would  be  a 
correct  test? 

Mr.  Spencer  in  his  work  on  education 
makes  a  point  which  is  applicable  right 
here.  It  is  this :  ''The  suppression  of  every 
error  is  commonly  followed  by  a  temporary 
ascendency  of  the  contrary  one."  Col. 
Parker  has  suppressed,  or  helped  to  sup- 
press several  fundamental  errors  in  primary 
teaching,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  among 
the  "contrary  ones"  which  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  put  in  the  ''ascendency"  is  his  plan 
of  examinations  aiid  promotions. 

I  write  from  the  standpoint  of  honest  in- 
quiry, rather  than  from  that  of  the  critic; 
still  I  want  to  do  my  own  thinking.  •  My 
criticisms  may  be  valueless,  but  they  are 
honest.  If  Col.  Parker  is  right,  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  wrong.     I  want  to  hear  of 
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a  more  excellent  way  if  there  is  one;  and  I 
am  willing  to  take  lessons  from  the  apostle 
of  the  new  education,  providing  he  makes  it 
clear  to  me  that  his  is  the  "more  excellent 
way.** 


HOW  TO  SPEND  A  HOLIDAY. 


BY   H.  L.  CLAPP. 


WHAT  SO  rare  as  a  day  in  June!  was 
finely  illustrated  on  the  1 7th  of  June, 
when  our  musical  club  went  on  a  picnic  to 
the  Charles,  near  Newton  Upper  Falls. 
'*What  a  perfect  day!  What  a  charming 
day!  What  a  delightful  day!"  were  the 
irrepressible  exclamations  from  one  and  an- 
other. The  fact  that  young  men  and  maid- 
ens formed  the  majority — young  men  and 
maidens  off  on  a  holiday  and  bound  to 
have  a  good  time — may  account  for  the 
buoyancy  and  exuberance  which  influenced 
us  all.  Ostensibly  a  plain  picnic  was  to 
take  place,  but  there  was  shooting  and  boat- 
ing and  painting  and  botanizing,  and  an  un- 
speakably delightful  state  of  aflairs  among 
the  younger  members,  which  the  older  could 
appreciate,  but  not  enter  into.  It  was  a  fit- 
ting day  to  win  victories.  If  this  be  flow- 
ery language,  we  have  good  reason  for  using 
it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  pronounced 
facts  in  the  case,  but  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  we  found. 

While  the  contents  of  the  baskets  were 
being  arranged  handily  for  the  symposium 
that  spurred  the  imagination  of  every  hun- 
gry soul  of  us,  a  couple  of  us  took  a  look 
around  for  flowers.  **  Ah,  here  is  the  blue- 
eyed  grass  and  star-grass,  too!**  "Look 
there,  quick  ! '  *  "  Where  ?  *  *  "  Across  the 
meadow  there ;  those  red  things  sticking  up 
in  the  grass.**  "Pitcher  plants,  as  I  live; 
and  what  a  lot  of  them  !  Notice  how  deep 
red  they  are,  too !  **  "  Hold  on  !  don*t  get 
excited ;  too  wet  to  go  across  there ;  skirt 
around  the  edges  here.**  "Here  we  are; 
now  we*  11  get  a  nice  bunch  of  them,  though 
I  feel  like  a  Vandal  in  taking  away  so  much 
beauty  only  to  wilt.  I  can*t  do  an)rthing 
with  them.**  "What  are  these?  White 
violets  in  abundance.  1*11  pick  a  bunch  of 
these  for  their  delicate  fragrance.**  "  Out 
there  are  some  specimens  of  the  larger  blue 
flag.**  "Just  look  right  there!**  "Isn*t 
that  lovely?  A  beautiful,  compact  bunch 
of  bird-foot  xiolets !  How  very  large,  too ! 
An  inch  across  !  **  "  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
side-flowered  sandwort;  and  there  are  vi- 
burnums in  abundance  along  the  wall ;  same 


family  as  the  snowball  bush.  Well,  this  s 
a  grand  place  for  flowers.'*  "1*11  show  yos 
something  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,'* 
says  our  botanical  organist,  "that  will  beat 
these  to  pieces.** 

Over  the  river  we  went,  with  some  ladies 
just  to  trim  the  boat ;  but  not  till  after  the 
symposium  already  referred  to.  Some  things 
will  keep ;  but  not  strawberries  and  cream 
and  sandwiches  and  lobster  and  chicken 
salads  and  delicious  hot  coffee,  and  so  on 
ad  libitum,  after  a  hot  tramp  through  bogs 
and  bushes,  and  over  brush  fences  and 
ditches.  Having  stopped  these  things  from 
keeping  as  well  as  we  could,  we  rowed  across 
the  river  and  put  three  blisters  on  each 
hand.  Up  the  hill  we  went.  "  Well,  did 
you  ever  see  the  like  of  that?  A  whole 
hillside  of  wild  columbines !  I  feel  much 
like  a  Vandal  again.  And  beds  of  really 
blue  Houstonias,  and  cranesbills  and  caman- 
draumbellaia!''  We  get  wild;  we  clam- 
ber, stumble,  and  skip.  Says  one,  "  How 
warm  I  am !  I  didn*t  realize  that  I  was  ex- 
erting myself  so  much.  *  * 

We  stand  with  arms  hung  oflf  from  onr 
sides,  as  hens  stand  with  down -hanging  wings 
in  a  sultry  day.  What  matters  it  ?  Haven't 
we  some  reason  to  get  excited  on  the  1 7th 
of  June?  Verily.  Think  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  look  at  this  hill  of  flowers  !  "OO! 
Ah  !  O  my !  Look  there !  *  *  and  divers 
other  ejaculations  from  the  ladies;  the 
bushes  wave;  the  dry  twigs  crack ;  the  side- 
hill  caves,  and  forms  rapidly  diminishing  in 
perspective  betoken  something  extraordin- 
ary. "What  is  it?*'  "I  don't  know; 
never  saw  anything  like  it  before,  but  aren't 
they  beaQtiful  ? — with  an  extraordinary  pro- 
longation of  the  u  sound.  "Yes,  it  is,— 
Siletie  Pennsylvanica,  commonly  called  wild 
pink.  I  have  never  seen  it  before.  *  These 
bunches  are  as  beautiful  as  the  finest  pic- 
tures of  Alpine  flowers  I  have  seen,  and  I 
am  going  to  take  this  bunch  up  and  trans- 
plant it  to  my  g^den  at  home."  "No 
need  of  going  to  Bussey  Woods  for  hepat* 
icas,**  says  our  guide  ,  "the  whole  hillside 
is  covered  with  their  leaves.  *  * 

We  all  felt  very  grasping,  and  acted  just  \ 
as  we  felt ;  but  we  know  what  "  a  rare  day  in  ' 
June*'  means,  though  we  came  away  in  the 
afternoon.       The   younger  portion   of  the 
club  waited  for  the  moon,  in  the  hope  of  | 
realizing  what  a  rare  day  in  June  meant  a ' 
little  more.     Dear  reader,   try  it  yourself, 
some  time — 2l  botanical  excursion,  we  mean. 
Jusf  a  little  transient  interest  in  botany  wiD 
not  be  enough  to  make  you  unmindfiil  of 
trivial  annoyances  in  the  form  of  flies,  heat, 
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bushes,  and  bog.  You  must  get  in  pretty 
deep — into  botany,  we  mean — if  you  would 
enjoy  every  hour  of  your  holiday  or  vaca- 
tion, as  we  enjoyed  our  day  on  the  Charles 
River.  N.  E.  youmal. 


WHAT  HE  IS  DOING? 


THAT  is  what  The  Schoolmaster  had  been 
saying  to  itself  for  some  weeks  after 
Col.  Parker,  a  IS,ooo  man,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  new  field  of  labor,  a  field  that 
had  not  been  tilled  in  just  the  way  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  till  it.  Of  course  it  is 
absurd  to  pretend  to  see  in  an  hour's  visit 
what  a  man  is  doing  or  attempting  to  do  in 
such  a  position.  Still  we  saw  some  things 
in  a  recent  visit,  hone  of  them  startling, 
some  of  them  suggestive. 

On  the  book-shelves  in  the  Principal's 
office  we  found  30  or  35  duplicates  of  sev- 
eral different  juvenile  books  such  as  we  have 
in  our  own  nursery,  but  not  such  as  might 
be  looked  for  in  a  Normal  School.  What 
they  were  for  was  not  apparent  at  first.  As 
the  school,  some  300,  with  may  be  six  or 
eight  young  men  in  the  number,  assembled 
in  the  hall,  there  was  a  song  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert.  Then 
came  a  few  sentiments  called  for  from  the 
pupils  at  random,  and  the  chief  items  of 
news  in  the  morning  paper,  and  the  classes 
dispersed  to  their  recitations. 

Ignoring  the  academic  department,  we 
followed  the  senior  class  to  witness  the  prac- 
tice work.  Instead  of  filing  into  a  single 
room  they  scattered  into  several  rooms  and 
each  one  into  a  comer,  where  she  had  her 
group  of  four  or  five  pupils  to  teach.  Thus 
there  were  four  or  five  classes,  constituting 
a  small  Babel,  reciting  in  ^ach  room — ^a 
choice  of  evils,  as  the  Colonel  explained, 
under  present  circumstances.  The  entire 
room  was  under  the  charge  of  a  critic- 
teacher  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  such  assist- 
ance and  instruction  as  she  could  to  the 
pupil-teachers  who  were  at  work  in  her 
room.  The  first  45  minutes  was  given  to 
reading.  In  one  room  were  groups  of  little 
fellows  gathered  about  tables  upon  which 
were  various  toys  evidently  long  used — pos- 
sibly brought  from  home  by  the  children. 
On  one  table  were  a  rubber  dog  and  a 
wooden  horse,  cow,  and  boy,  and  a  Canton- 
flannel  mouse.  About  the  table  were  little 
boys  and  girls  just  beginning  school. 

The  girl  in  charge  was  talking  to  them, 
or  trying  to  train  them  to  talk  to  her.  It 
was  conversation    only  as  preparatory  to 


reading.  As  the  Colonel  bobbed  into  the 
room  with  a  smile  and  up  to  the  table,  he 
picked  up  the  dog,  "  What's  that,  Johnny?" 
"A  dog."  "I'd  say,  'That  is  a  dog,'" 
saying  it  in  a  very  genial,  conversational 
way;  "Can't  you  tell  me  that?"  "That 
is  a  dog,"  said  Johnny,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  toy  in  the  Colonel's  hand.  "  Now, 
you  take  it  and  hold  it  up  and  tell  me 
what  it  is."  So  he  got  Johnny  to  look 
up  in  his  face,  dog  in  hand,  and  tell  him  in 
a  natural,  pleasant  voice,  "That  is  a  dog; " 
quite  a  triumph  in  the  case  of  Johnny, 
simple  as  it  was,  as  it  would  be  in  Che  case 
of  the  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools. 

Off  to  another  group  the  Colonel  steps, 
picks  up  a  mouse  that  has  lost  its  tail. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  the  niouse, 
Mary  ?' '  So  he  achieves  the  same  result  as 
before,  when  he  is  off  to  another  group. 
No  formal  instruction  in  this  to  the  pupil- 
teacher;  but  a  pleasant  smile  and  an  ani- 
mation of  manner,  which,  while  it  is  natural 
to  the  man,  it  is  his  special  purpose  to  im- 
press upon  his  pupils.  It  cannot  be  drilled 
in.  It  can  be  imparted  only  by  induction. 
He  is  trying  to  have  them  absorb  an  ideal 
of  animation,  kindliness,  and  love,  when 
with  their  children.  Philosophy  and  logic 
are  nowhere  apparently  at  this  hour.  If 
his  pupils  will  but  imitate  ;  if  they  will  get 
down  to  a  level  with  their  children ;  if  they 
will  be  natural  and  easy  with  them  and  get 
the  children  to  be  natural  and  easy  with 
them,  his  purpose  is  gained. 

So  he  goes  from  room  to  room,  and  group 
to  group.  Every  pupil-teacher  sees  what  he 
can  do  with  the  children,  and  knows  that 
that  is  what  he  would  like  to  have  her  do  as 
nearly  as  she  can,  while  most  of  the  critic- 
teachers  seem  to  stand  about  doing  their 
best  to  get  into  step  with  the  music.  Here 
are  four  or  five  groups  in  as  many  First 
Readers.  Each  group  will  read  through 
each  Reader  before  it  will  take  up  the  Sec- 
ond Reader.  In  this  grade  it  will  do  the 
same  thing.  Now  we  see  the  purpose  of 
the  books  up  in  the  office.  The  Colonel 
believes  that  the  way  to  have  a  child  learn 
to  read  is  to  let  it  read.  And  he  means 
that  these  Normal  pupils  shall  have  the  same 
idea. 

After  a  brief  intermission  all  go  to  prac- 
ticing penmanship  on  the  blackboard  under 
the  same  general  plan.  The  blackboard 
work  was  to  last  only  a  few  weeks,  until  the 
proper  forms  of  the  letters  were  well  im- 
pressed. The  classes  in  primary  arithmetic 
we  could  -not  wait  to  see ;  but  we  can  im- 
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agine  the  Colonel  skipping  from  group  to 
group,  trying  by  hint  and  example  to  fore- 
stall bad  methods.  Each  pupil  has  a  chance 
to  put  right  into  practice  whatever  idea  she 
gets  from  the  model  she  sees. 

There  was  a  general  experience  meeting 
with  the  Colonel  as  leader.  Each  young 
lady  was  called  upon  to  state  in  what  par- 
ticular she  judged  herself  to  have  failed  in 
her  reading  lesson,  and  also  in  what  respect 
she  felt  gratified.  There  was  no  grabbing 
for  note-books.  But  with  a  surprising  free- 
dom from  restraint  that  went  far  toward  re- 
deeming what  struck  us  as  a  rather  inferior 
set  of  girls,  they  arose  and  explained  the 
situation  as  they  felt  it.  The  Colonel  made 
suggestions  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and 
elicited  others  from  the  class,  trying  to 
make  them  philosophize  on  their  defeat  or 
success.  Every  Wednesday  these  girls  spend 
in  visiting  schools,  going  wherever  they 
please ;  but  bringing  in  the  next  day  a 
written  report  of  what  they  saw.  They  are 
not  encouraged  or  allowed  to  criticise,  but 
simply  to  observe,  somewhat  as  Agassiz 
trained  his  pupil  to  observe  the  fish.  The 
County  Board  has  decided  that  Col.  Parker's 
diploma  shall  be  for  the  holder  the  same  as 
a  certificate.  Some  hope  is  indulged  that 
the  City  Board  will  take  similar  action. 

Illinois  Schoolmaster. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


How  shall  he  give  kindling  in  whose  inward  man  there  is  no 
live  coal,  but  all  is  burnt  out  to  a  dead  gramnuitical  cinder? — 

Sartor  HtsartMs. 

ENTHUSIASM  does  the  hard  work  of 
this  world;  it  works  out  its  reforms, 
fights  its  battles,  makes  its  discoveries;  it 
writes  the  grandest  poem,  paints  the  most 
beautiful  pictures,  and  pours  forth  the  most 
glowing  eloquence ;  it  surmounts  the  great- 
est difficulties,  endures  the  fiercest  persecu- 
tions, braves  death  itself.  And  yet  it  dis- 
dains not  the  lowest  offices;  it  gives  strength 
for  daily  toil;  it  ennobles  the  humblest 
deed ;  it  sanctifies  the  commonest  things. 
To  none  does  it  bring  greater  blessings  than 
to  the  teacher;  by  no  one  is  it  more  needed ; 
to  none  more  indispensable.  Notice  the 
most  successful  teachers;  see  how  **  wrapped 
up"  they  are  in  their  work.  Said  a  stu- 
dent, "Every  one  of  Professor  C.'s  classes 
fancy  that  theirs  is  his  favorite  class ;  enter 
any  one  during  its  hour  of  recitation,  and 
you  would  think  that  he  considered  that 
branch  the  most  important  in  the  course, 
and  that  around  that  particular  lesson  cen- 
tered the  work  of  the  whole  term.'*     Mr. 


H.  has  had  unusual  success  in  teaching 
arithmetic.  What  is  the  reason?  Watch 
him.  He  seldom  meets  a  pupil  without  in- 
quiring about  the  lesson  of  the  day,  as  a  man 
would  naturally  ask  about  important  bua- 
ness  another  had  in  hand.  He  interests 
himself  in  other  things  which  interest  them, 
and  often  in  conversation  his  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  the  principles  of  arithmetic. 
What  is  the  reason  that  his  pupils  never 
characterize  this  as  a  "continual  dinging?" 
Because  the  feeling  is  a  real  one,  and  hence 
never  makes  itself  offensive,  and  because  the 
pupils  show  the  feeling. 

Hypocrisy  is  a  mistake  as  fatal  in  Educa- 
tion as  in  Religion.  Every  one  realizes  that 
the  pupil  must  be  honest  in  his  work,  but 
we  sometimes  forget  that  any  pretended  in- 
terest or  feigned  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  use  of  a  key 
or  translation  by  the  pupil.  Since  the  feel- 
ing must  be  real,  how  can  it  be  induced,  how 
cultivated  ?  George  Eliot  makes  one  of  her 
characters  give  this  advice  to  a  young  man  z 
"You  must  love  your  work,  and  not  be 
always  looking  over  the  edge  of  it,  wanting 
your  play  to  begin."  See  all  the  beauty  in 
your  work,  the  beauty  of  your  work  as  a 
whole,  and  the  beautiful  in  every  part  of  it 
There  is  not  a  subject  taught  that  does  not 
have  much  to  call  forth  admiration,  both  in 
itself  and  in  its  workings  on  the  minds  pur- 
suing it.  If  the  teacher  can  find  opportu- 
nity to  do  some  genuine  work,  not  too  re- 
motely connected  with  that  which  his  pupils 
are  doing,  it  will  greatly  help.  If  he  already 
knows  all  that  may  be  learned  from  the 
text-books  in  regard  to  the  Ocean,  find 
something  on  it  somewhere  else,  not  alone 
that  he  may  impart  additional  information 
to  his  class,  but  that  he  may  have  the  feel- 
ing of  interest  that  comes  from  a  common 
work. 

When  the  teacher  is  really  arpused  to  en- 
thusiasm the  pupils  will  share  the  feeling  as 
by  contagion,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
having  had  it  once,  is  no  preventive 
against  taking  it  again.  The  effect  on  the 
pupils  reacts  upon  the  teacher,  and  so  on  in 
an  infinite  series.  The  teacher  who  has 
thus  rendered  his  pupil  susceptible  of  en- 
thusiasm, who  thus  helps  him  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  his  work,  has  done  much  to  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  liberal  culture,  and, 
what  is  far  more,  has  done  much  to  make 
him  a  worthy  citizen,  and  that  too,  in  a  way 
to  which  there  can  be  no  objection  by  po- 
litical party,  or  religious  sect.  "-Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might. '  *  Ohio  Ed,  Monthfy. 
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MANLY  SPORTS. 


DR.    MCOSH    ASKED    TO    GIVE    HIS    VIEWS    ON 
ATHLETIC   SPORTS. 


THE  important  subject  here  discussed  is 
attracting  a  large  share  of  attention 
among  those  interested  in  the  proper  man- 
agement of  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Physical  culture  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  consideration;  but  base  ball  and 
rowing  matches  have,  of  late,  gone  too 
much  to  the  front.    Says  Mr.  Bonner : 

My  Dear  Dr.  McCosk :  In  your  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  assuming  the  duties  of  President  of 
the  College  of  >Iew  Jersey,  in  1868,  you  stated 
that  among  the  things  needed  at  Princeton 
was  a  gymnasium.  The  students  loudly  ap- 
plauded this  suggestion,  and  as  I  was  the  first 
to  offer  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  such  a  building, 
in  which  movement  1  was  handsomely  seconded 
by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand,  I  naturally  take  an 
interest  as  to  what  you  now  think  of  the  result  of 
the  experiment.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  this  matter  more  particularly  at  the  present 
time  from  having  noticed  paragraphs  in  the 
daily  papers  stating  that  you  are  opposed  to 
athletic  exercises  among  college  students.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your  views  on 
this  subject  in  an  article  for  publication  in  the 
Ledger  in  reply  to  this  note  1 

Very  truly  yours,         Robert  Bonner. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  letter.  Dr. 
McCosh  writes  as  follows : 

It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  stop  sports  among  the 
young.*  You  might  as  well  labor  to  keep  the 
do?  from  careering  round  you,  the  lamb  from 
frisking,  and  the  colt  from  gamboling.  It  is  all 
from  the  life  which  theAuthorof  our  being  hath 
planted  in  our  frames.  The  old  may  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  it  themselves,  but  if  they  are  not 
sour  and  crabbed  they  will  rejoice  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  by  others.  The  boy  leaps  and  runs, 
the  giri  hops  and  dances.  The  young  man  be- 
takifi  himself  to  cricket  and  base-ball,  or,  if  he 
has  opportunities,  to  fishing  and  shooting.  You 
cannot  stop  this  if  you  would.  The  wise  man 
will  not  seek  to  stop  it.  If  he  could  do  so,  he 
would  not  thereby  render  his  son  more  moral 
or  pious.  He  might  shut  him  up  in  his  house 
and  det)ar  him  from  all  amusement,  but  in  the 
repression  secret  vices  might  be  gendered  and 
fostered,  and  in  the  end  break  out  in  open  acts. 

Our  ancestors  of  the  Puritan,  or  at  least  of  the 
Covenanting  stock  were  not  so  averse  to  manly 
exercises  as  they  are  commonly  represented  in 
these  days.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  m  the  opeYiing  of 
"Old  Mortality,*'  describes  a  shooting  game 
called  Popinjay,  and  speaks  of  the  stern  men 
of  the  covenant  in  Scodand  as  denouncing  it. 
The  historian  McCrie  knew  the  period 
more  thoroughly  than  the  novelist,  showed  that 
the  best  men  of  their  day  were  addicted  to  field 
sports,  and  gives  the  case  of  a  godly  minister, 
who,  on  passing  along  on  his  pastoral  visits, 
stepped  aside  to  the  popinjay  and  took  the 
prize.    James  Guthrie,  the  ancestor  of  my  chil- 


dren, and  the  author  of  a  work  extensively  read 
in  Scotland,  (Guthrie's  "Saving  Interest  in 
Christ,")  on  going  to  Fenwick,  the  parish  to 
which  he  had  oeen  appointed,  found  his  parish- 
ioners engrossed  in  a  game  of  football  on  the 
village  green,  rushed  in  among  them  and  ex- 
celled them  all,  and  when  he  had  thus  recom- 
mended himself  to  them,  he  invited  them  into 
the  church  and  preached  a  sermon  which  awed 
and  melted  them.  These  were  the  men  who 
defied  for  long  years  Claverhouse  and  his 
draeoons,  who  dyed  the  heather  hills  of  Scot- 
land with  their  blood,  and  handed,  down  inde- 
pendence to  their  children.  I  admit  that  our 
Puritan  and  Covenanting  forefathers  would  have 
frowned  on  the  round  dances  continued  all 
through  the  night  to  the  dawn;  but  they  rejoiced 
in  taking  their  young  people  out  into  the  open 
air  to  engage  in  exercises  that  made  healthier 
men  and  women  than  our  modem  fashions — so 
denounced  by  Dr.  Dix. 

Under  these  impressions  gymnasia,  for  bodily 
training  have  been  set  up  in  most  of  our  best 
schools  and  colleges  within  the  last  20  years, 
and  I  havie  seen  no  evidence  of  evil  arising 
from  them.  In  the  introductory  address  de- 
livered by  me  when  I  was  installed  President  of 
Princeton  College,  in  recommending  other  and 
higher  branches,  I  knowingly  uttered  a  single 
sentence  in  favor  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
this  raised  such  an  echo  from  the  hearts  of  the 
students  that  it  moved  two  excellent  gentlemen 
present  to  furnish  the  magnificent  gift  of  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  college.  We  engaged  an  excel- 
lent man  (morally  as  well  as  professionally)  as 
our  superintendent,  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
evil  thus  arising,  and  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  much  good.  All  the  .students,  in- 
cluding not  only  our  robust  fellows  but  our  re- 
tiring, sensitive  scholars,  who,  in  their  love  for 
Greek  and  philosophy,  might  despise  bodily  ac- 
tivity, are  required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
exercise.  No  serious  accident  has  happened — 
nothing,  indeed,  but  what  might  have  occurred 
in  a  student's  running  to  his  recitation -room.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  the  frames  of  our  young 
men  have  been  strengthened,  and  study  has 
been  made  more  profitable  by  its  being  carried 
on  by  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Many 
a  student  is  kept  from  indulging  in  drinking, 
gambling,  and  low  company  by  his  spirit  and 
spare  energfy  being  expended  on  Indian  clubs, 
in  leaping,  running  and  vaulting.  Under  this 
aspect  the  gymnasium,  if  properly  regulated, 
may  be  made  to  favor  morality. 

But  in  our  world  the  sugar  is  apt  to  be  soured 
into  vinegar.  The  keenness  of  tne  pleasure  lelt 
has  led  to  excesses.  The  evil  has  appeared  not 
so  much  in  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasia  as  in 
their  accompaniments,  especially  the  competi- 
tive college  games.  It  is  certain  that  a  number 
of  students  devote  too  much  time  to  these 
games.  What  is  immeasurably  worse,  they 
come  to  absorb  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  men,  who  continue  their  academic 
tasks,  but  continue  them  as  tasks,  seeking  only 
to  have  so  much  scholarship  as  will  enable  them 
to  pass  at  the  examinations,  and  ever  seeking  to 
be  relieved  from  their  lessons  to  go  to  more 
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genial  pursuits.  Some  have  calculated  that  so 
many  as  six  or  eight  in  every  class  of  a  hundred 
do  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  their  college  course, 
and  three  or  four  of  the  precious  but  critical 
years  of  their  lives.  I  know  a  Professor  of  a 
college  who  was  addressed  bitterly  by  a  father 
on  the  occasion  of  his  son's  graduation.  "  I 
sent  my  son  to  your  college  that  he  might  be- 
come a  scholar  and  assist  me  in  my  law  office. 
I  find  you  have  made  him  a  tumbler,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  should  look  out  for  a  place  for  him  in  a 
circus."  An  accomplished  lady  was  heard  to 
say:  "  My  boy  formerly,  when  he  came  home, 
was  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  lectures  he  heard, 
and  the  new  books  of  history  and  poetry  he 
read.  Now  his  talk  is  of  sparring,  and  he  has 
actually  asked  leave  of  me  to  go  up  to  New  York 
to  see  the  performances  of  a  band  of  boxers." 

The  evil  culminates  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  college  is  visibly  in  favor,  not  of  literature 
or  science,  not  of  great  political  and  national 
<]^uestions,  but  of  muscles  and  bones.  "  Pray, 
sir,'*  said  a  haughty  Oxford  Don  to  a  President 
of  an  American  college,  after  cursorily  glanc- 
ing at  their  college  papers,  and  noticing  how 
little  literature  and  how  many  reports  of  games 
were  in  them — "  pray,  sir,  are  you  at  the  head 
of  a  college  for  gymnastic  exercises  ?"  Cer- 
tainly the  ambitious  boy  with  a  big  body  and  a 
little  mind  feels  it  to  be  a  mighty  reward  when 
he  gets,  because  he  has  performed  a  feat,  a 
cheer  from  10,000  people  assembled  on  the  field 
in  which  Yale  and  Harvard  are  fighting  for  the 
headship.  As  the  most  fatal  issue  of  mis  spirit, 
perhaps  the  idlest  fellow  in  his  studies  becomes 
the  hero  of  his  class,  is  feted,  and  gets  the 
honors  which  his  class  has  to  bestow.  It  fol- 
lows, incidentally,  that  the  fine  scholar  is  not 
appreciated,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  plodder,  and 
branded  widi  similar  opprobrious  epithets.  An- 
other incidental  consequence  has  followed,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  Some  students,  and  gradu- 
ates, too,  not  satisfied  with  seeing  the  pure 
display  of  agility,  wish  something  more  stim- 
ulating, and  bet  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and 
'  amon^  a  few  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
gambling,  stirring  up  the  lowest  passions  of 
our  nature,  such  as  avarice  and  selfishness,  and 
leading  on  to  mercantile  gambling,  ending,  it 
may  be,  if  not  in  bankruptcy  of  fortune,  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  character. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things  being  seen 
first  by  the  disceVning  few,  and  then  by  the 
many,  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  of 
public  sentiment.  The  cry  a  dozen  years  ago 
was,  *'Set  up  gymnasia — give  the  boys  play." 
The  cry  now  is,  *'  These  college  games  are 
evils,  and  only  evils ;  let  us  discountenance,  let 
us  suppress  them."  But  there  may  be  as  much 
madness  in  the  one  extreme  as  in  the  other.  In 
fact,  you  cannot  abolish  them,  and  if  they  are 
not  allowed  in  a  legal  way,  they  will  break  out 
in  an  illicit  form.  We  may  get  from  them  the 
much  good  they  are  fitted  to  impart,  and  cast 
aside  the  incidental  evils.  It  will  require  a 
combination  of  parties  to  accomplish  this  end, 
but  it  can  be  done. 

Harvard  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  restraining 
movement,  and  I  am  glad  it  has  done  so,  as  it 


will  not  be  suspected  of  Puritanic  narrowness. 
In  reply  to  President  Eliot  I  wrote  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  go  along  with  him.  Other  colleges 
have  agreed  to  do  the  same,  and  if  there  be  any 
colleges  refusing  to  do  so  to  gain  popularity 
among  a  certain  class  of  young  men,  let  parents 
combine  to  keep  them  from  gaining  their  end. 
It  is  proposed  that  college  students  should  noi 
play  with  professionals,  who  earn  their  living  by 
these  games,  and  with  whom  association  docs 
not  tend  to  improve  the  tastes  and  habits. 
There  are  stringent  limits  to  be  laid  upon  the 
times  allowed  to  these  games,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  away  the  mind  from  higher 
pursuits.  Most  of  the  colleges  seem  to  be  pre- 
pared to  do  their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  are 
taking  steps  accordingly.  Parents  should  en- 
courage and  strengthen  them  in  so  doing,  smd 
not  defend  any  form  of  resistance  or  rebellion. 
The  friends  of  the  college  have  a  solemn  duty  to 
perform.  I  believe  some  imagine  that  they  arc 
doing  an  immense  good  to  their  favorite  college 
by  rushing  to  the  games  and  cheering  the  fS- 
lows  that  win,  and  doing  nothing  meanwhile  to 
promote  the  higher  scholarship  of  our  young 
men,  or  to  fit  them  for  being  useful  in  their  fu- 
ture lives.  The  public  press  has  an  immense 
responsibility  on  the  subject  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  all  the  higher  portions  of  the 
press,  secular  and  religious,  seem  to  me  to  be 
entirely  on  the  right  track,  by  standing  up  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  yet  requiring  the  col- 
leges to  lay  restraint  upon  the  abuses. 

James  McCosh. 

The  keen   humorist   of  the    New    York 
Times  thus  comments  upon  the  above  articfe: 

A    FAILURE. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  a  failure,  and  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  disguise  the  fact.  He  came  to  this 
country  with  no  little  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
and  an  educator,  and,  moreover,  he  had  been 
favorably  mentioned  in  a  ballad  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thackeray.  That  he  is  no  philosopher  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  His  philosophical 
works  do  not  contain  a  single  sentence  that  any 
intelligent  man  could  not  understand.  Indeed, 
many  persons  who  have  begun  to  read  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh's  writings  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  philosophical  writings  have  been  con- 
strained to  cry  out :  "  Why,  this  is  sound  sense, 
not  philosophy."  Asforthose  two  important  fields 
of  philosophy  which  are  cultivated  with  so  much 
success  at  Concord — the  Vague  and  the  Unthink- 
able— Mr.  McCosh  leaves  them  entirely  alone. 
No  one  who  reads  his  books  would  ever  ims^ne 
that  the  most  important  part  of  philosophy  is 
the  discussion  of  the  Vague  and  the  Unthinkable. 
In  fact.  Dr.  McCosh  conveys  to  the  reader  the 
impression  that  philosophy  is  an  intelligible 
science,  and  that  it  can  be  treated  in  an  intelli- 
gent way.  Of  course,  the  man  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  doubtful,  when 
we  remember  that  he  is  a  clear-headed  Scotdn 
man,  whether  he  could  become  a  philosopher, 
even  were  he  to  sit  reverently  at  the  feet  (rf 
Alcott  and  Harris  and  Jones. 

While  Jthe   public  has  for  some  time  been 
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aware  that  Dr.  McCosh  was  not  a  philosopher, 
the  belief  that  he  is  an  educator  has  very  gen- 
erally prevailed.  The  fact  that  since  he  assumed 
the  Presidency  of  Princeton  the  college  has  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  given  every  outward 
sign  of  prosperity,  has,  of  course,  had  much 
to  do  with  fostering  this  belief.  He  has,  how- 
ever, written  a  letter  to  a  weekly  paper  in  this 
city  which  shows  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  what  education  ought  to  be,  and 
that  as  an  educator  he  is  even  a  worse  failure 
than  he  has  proved  to  be  as  a  philosopher. 

In  the  letter  in  question  Dr.  McCosh  treats  of 
the  higher  studies  pursued  in  our  colleges — such 
as  rowing,  ball-playing,  and  athletic  feats.  He 
does  not  venture  to  say  that  these  studies  should 
be  completely  stricken  from  the  curriculum,  and 
he  intimates  in  a  vague  way  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  athletic  exercises  is,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  to  the  student.  Indeed,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  admit  as  much,  and  still  retain  a 
reputation  for  sanity.  Nevertheless,  he  main- 
tains that  the  higher  studies  as  now  pursued  are 
productive  of  evil,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
given  the  front  rank  in  collegiate  studies. 

Dr.  McCosh  speaks  of  a  father  who  said  that 
he  sent  his  son  to  college  to  make  him  a  scholar, 
and  that  the  boy  returned  home  a  "tumbler,** 
better  fitted  for  a  circus  than  a  law  ofHce.  Ap- 
parently, this  preposterous  father  has  the  full 
sympathy  of  Dr.  McCosh.  It  is  painful  to  see 
any  man's  judgment  so  warped  by  prejudices 
as  to  regard  an  accomplished  "tumbler"  as 
something  inferior  lo  a  mere  book  scholar. 
Does  not  the  preposterous  father  know  that  his 
son  can  make  more  money  and  more  reputa- 
tion in  a  circus  than  he  can  by  practicing  law  ? 
Has  Dr.  McCosh  never  heard  of  Mr.  John  L. 
Sullivan,  of  Boston,  a  man  who  knows  nothing 
of  books,  but  whose  name  is  known  all  over 
the  continent,  and  who  can  earn  five  or  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  half-an-hour  by  "  knocking 
out  **  some  other  athlete  t  "  Tumbling  "  is 
like  other  branches  of  athletics — an  excellent 
profession;  and  all  parents  who  entertain  modern 
and  enlightened  views  of  education  would  be 
glad  to  send  their  sons  to  the  college  which 
turns  out  the  best  "tumblers.** 

Dr.  McCosh  remarks  that  the  best  athlete  in 
his  class  is  more  honored  by  his  fellow-students 
than  the  finest  scholar — meaning  by  the  latter 
term,  of  course,  a  student  who  devotes  himself 
to  books.  While  the  idlest  fellow  in  his  studies 
may  thus  be  the  hero  of  his  class,  the  finest 
scholar  is  scoffed  at  as  a  "plodder.**  What 
would  Dr.  McCosh  have  ?  He  talks  as  if  it  were 
nobler  and  better  for  a  student  to  master  mathe- 
matics and  the  classics  than  to  make  the  long- 
est running-jump  or  to  win  in  a  go-as-you-please 
race.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  with  a  man  hold- 
ing these  views,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
regard  him  as  an  intelligent  educator. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  McCosh  objects  to  the  cus- 
tom of  betting  upon  athletic  contests.  He  re- 
marks that  among  some  of  the  students  who 
pursue  the  higher  studies  "there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  gambling,*'  and  that  this  may 
end,  "if  not  in  bankruptcy  of  fortune,  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  character.'*    And  this  is  the  man  who 


was  believed  to  be  an  able  Christian  educator ! 
Can  he  not  understand  that  betting  is  simply  the 
application  of  the  higher  studies  to  practical  af- 
fairs ?  Rowing  and  base-ball  are  undoubtedly 
fascinating  studies,  but  of  what  use  would  they 
be  if  they  could  not  be  applied  to  practical  af- 
fairs by  means  of  betting  ?  If  the  college  stu- 
dent gives  his  whole  attention  to  athletics,  his 
education  is  still  incomplete  unless  he  can  bet 
intelligently.  Instead  of  objecting  to  betting, 
Dr.  McCosh  ought  to  take  means  to  establish  a 
Professorship  of  Betting  at  Princeton  College. 
The  curriculum  of  that  institution  would  then  be 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  college  in 
the  land. 

The  best  thing  the  Trustees  of  Princeton  can 
do  is  to  ask  Dr.  McCosh  to  resign,  and  to  ap- 
point in  his  place  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  or,  if  a 
foreigner  is  to  be  preferred,  Mr.  Slade,  the  emi- 
nent Maori.  Either  of  these  men  will  fully  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  the  higher  studies, 
and  will  remove  forever  the  last  trace  of  the 
medievalism  to  which  Dr.  McCosh  still  fondly 
clings. 

SCHOLASTICISM  vs.  ACROSS-LOTS. 


WE^  were  talking  recently  with  a  very  in- 
telligent school  trustee  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  English  literature  in 
our  schools.  Like  most  men  of  elegant  cul- 
ture, he  maintained  that  the  tnie  method 
was  the  thorough,  logical  highway  of  schol- 
asticism ;  beginning  with  the  birth  and 
growing  with  the  growth  of  the  language ; 
with  the  expectation  that  the  pupil  might, 
at  least,  be  brought  to  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare or  an  essay  of  Bacon  which,  thor- 
oughly studied,  would  be  an  outfit  for  life 
and  give  the  student  a  footing  on  solid  rock 
amid  the  drifting  swash  of  the  literature  of 
the  day. 

This  is  the  accepted  way  in  the  majority 
of  our  colleges  and  schools ;  with  the  differ- 
ence that,  in  a  good  many  of  them,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  leave  school  about  the 
time  that  the  tussel  with  Piers  Plowman's 
Vision  begins,  and  the  conflict  is  never  re- 
newed. Of  course,  to  a  college  student, 
sure  of  four  years  at  Yale  or  Vassar,  there  is 
no  serious  objection  to  walking  this  high- 
way of  "thoroughness;"  provided  a  Dry- 
as-dust  .professor  is  not  shuffling  along  at 
your  side.  But  we  could  not  help  thinking 
how  we  cut  across-lots  to  our  own  introduc- 
tion to  the  olcfer  English  authors,  and  made 
an  acquaintance  with  them  which  has  been, 
at  least,  the  source  of  one  of  the  chief  de- 
lights and  aids  of  a  crowded  life. 

At  fifteen  we  found  ourselves  bent  on 
** divine  philosophy;"  shamefully  unsenti- 
mental and  contemptuous  of  the  "great 
girls"  on  the  upper  seats;  never  willincrlv 
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having  read  a  dozen  pages  of  verse  outside 
our  school  readers  in  our  life.  One  day  we 
picked  up  Dr.  Channin^s  Essay  on  Milton^ 
just  out  in  the  Christian^ Examiner^  In 
that  essay,  if  we  remember,  are  a  few  pas- 
sages of  Milton's  verse,  framed  in  the 
golden  glory  of  Channing's  prose;  or,  if 
not,  the  prose  waked  up  an  intense  curios- 
ity to  know  something  about  the  poet  that 
had  set  such  a  man  raving  in  this  magnifi- 
cent style.  We  opened  the  only  copy  of 
Milton  in  town,  sat  up  all  night  over 
"Comus"  and  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  then 
and  there  were  "born  again'*  into  the 
wonder- world  of  the  imagination. 

At  eighteen  we  fell  upon  the  first  collected 
copy  of  Macaulay's  Essays,  and,  one  by 
one,  Lord  Clarendon,  Bacon,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  Bunyan,  Addison,  the  Comic  Drama- 
tists— a  full  regiment  of  these  mighty  old 
fellows — marched  up  and  demanded  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  We  surrendered,  and 
for  the  coming  fiwt  years  buried  ourselves  in 
this  illustrious  company.  At  twenty-one 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Walker  and  the  enthusi- 
astic talk  of  Thomas  Starr  King  rem  forced 
this  brigade  of  old  '*  literary  fellows  "  with 
Plato,  Cousin,  Kant,  Locke,  and  Coleridge, 
and  the  battle  thickened  as  life  went  on. 
The  charming  pages  of  De  Quincey,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and  Whipple  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  another  vast  throng — the 
old  English  dramatists,  Spencer,  Chaucer — 
everybody  that  anybody  save  a  professor 
has  time  to  read.  And  thus,  year  by  year, . 
somebody  amid  this  berated  crowd  of 
"transient  writers"  —  possibly  even  the 
scribbler  in  the  literary  column  of  the  morn- 
ing paper — by  his  own  extravagant  admira- 
tion has  provoked  us  just  to  try  one  set 
more  of  these  "standard  authors,"  until  we 
have  been  led,  as  by  the  vagrant  tramps  of 
the  great  brotherhood  of  letters,  through  the 
highways  and  byways  of  our  marvelous 
English  tongue.  We  would  certainly  de- 
cline to-day  a  competitive  examination  with 
the  upper  class  at  Wellesley  on  the  structure 
of  early  English  prose,  and  should  flee  to 
the  mountains  if  a  Hollens  damsel  chal- 
lenged us  to  sit  down  in  the  corner  and 
write  an  analysis  of  King  Lear.  But,  some- 
how, we  have  been  jolted  and  beguiled  and 
provoked  into  a  forty  yearsl  reading  of  the 
world's  great  authors,  which,  next  to  "the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment,"  stands  to 
us  as  the  best  university  yet  produced  for 
the  noble  training  of  the  human  mind. 

Now  we  have  no  intention  of  getting 
across  the  "scholarly"  method  of  teaching 
English   literature  in  any  sort  of  school. 


Like  the  old-fashioned  order  of  battle  c® 
the  plains  of  Europe,  if  you  can  have  time 
and  space  and  rations  for  its  evolution,  it 
turns  out  a  grand  result.  But  all  our  wais 
in  America  have  turned  on  what  V<hi 
Moltke  and  Todleben  contemptuously  call 
"bushwhacking;"  that  is,  making  a  stand 
just  where  you  must,  and  fighting  like  a 
Trojan  till  you  or  the  other  man  go  down  I 
Every  school-boy  and  girl  in  America 
ought,  in  some  way,  to  get  an  introduction 
to  good  American,  then  British — if  possible, 
to  all  good  authors — ^at  any  rate,  should 
have  his  small  chance  at  knowing  two  or 
three  good  contemporary  writers  before  he 
dies.  If  there  be  any  soul  of  literary  aspir- 
ation within  him,  any  one  of  these  will  fill 
him  with  a  prodigious  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  immortals  in  the  higher  sphere, 
and,  with  our  growing  faciliries  for  reading, 
he  will  be  sure  to  find  them  out.  If  not 
thus  inspired,  even  Shakespearean  analysis 
will  pall  upon  his  mental  stomach,  and 
Piers  Plowman  will  only  suggest  youthful 
contempt.  Cincinnati  is  on  the  right  track. 
So  are  other  schools,  where  some  familiar 
author  is  read  in  a  way  that  first  wakes  up  a 
class  to  realize  the  difference  l)etween 
'  *  writing  composition ' '  and  authorship.  By 
all  means  keep  open  the  royal  highway. 
But  who  can  best  describe  to  us  the  human 
art  of  cutting  across  lots  and  breaking  in, 
even  at  the  back  door,  or  coming  down 
chimney,  into  the  mighty  temple  of  our 
glorious  English  tongue — the  most  marvel- 
ous language  yet  for  the  vocabulary  of  a  free 
people  and  the  instruction  of  children  in  a 
republican  State  ? 

N.  E.  Journal  of  Education^ 


The  expenditures  for  the  Boston  public 
schools  during  the  year  just  closed  were  Ji,- 
413,267  ;  the  expenditure  per  pupil,  J23.33. 
Superintendent  Seaver  reports  the  number 
of  primary  and  grammar  pupils  in  February 
52,718,  against  33,271  the  same  month  ten 
years  ago.  Mr.  Seaver  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  school.  He  replies  in 
detail  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  made  in  Governor  Butler's  annual 
message.  The  Governor  showed  that  the 
expense  per  pupil  increased  from  {10.94  in 
1853-4  to  %2f>SZ  i»  i874-5>  but  Mr.  Seaver 
says  that  the  latter  rate  was  the  highest  ever 
reached  ;  and  that  it  declined  to -f  26. 98  in 
1 88 1-2.  He  reviews  the  statement  about 
the  branches  of  study,  showing  that  the  im- 
portant ones  are  taught,  and  declares  that 
the  charge  of  caste  in  the  schools  is  alto- 
gether groundless. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual  ses- 
sion in  Williamsport,  July  10,  ii,  12  (Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday).  The  State  Super- 
intendent has  issued  a  call  for  a  Convention  of 
the  Superintendents  of  the  State  to  be  held  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  The  sessions  of  the 
Association  will  probably  be  held  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12:30  or  I  p.  m.  of  each  day,  and  on  everv 
evening.  The  Sujperintendents'  Convention  will 
meet  at  3  p.  m.  ot  each  day. 

Information  received  from  various  sources 
indicates  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  the  State.  The  announcement 
of  programme,  local  committees,  and  railroad 
arrangements,  will  be  made  in  due  time. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  '*  Exhi- 
bition of  Drawing"  is  hard  at  work,  and  feels 
fi^eatly  encouraged.  Fine  rooms,  easy  of  access, 
have  been  secured  in  which  to  make  the  dis- 
play. The  following  circular  speaks  for  itself. 
Henry  Houck, 
Chmn,  Executive  Committee, 

EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWING. 

The  exhibit  of  school  work  in  Drawing  which  was 
made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  showed  the  educational  and  practical 
value  of  Drawing  as  a  regular  school  study,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Association. 

As  these  exhibits  afford  an  opportunity  for  compar- 
ing results  of  different  methods  of  teaching,  they  are 
of  great  value.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  the  exhibit  at  the  next  State  Associa- 
tion shall  show  as  far  as  possible  the  regular  class 
work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  respectfully  solicit  the  cooperation 
of  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Boards  of  Education, 
Principals  of  Normal  Schools,  and  Teachers  of  Draw- 
ing, that  the  exhibit  this  year  may  prove  of  still 
greater  interest  and  value  to  the  Association.  It  is 
hoped  that  work  will  be  contributed  from  all  schools 
in  the  State  in  which  drawingis  taught.  The  com- 
mittee respectfully  offer  the  folrowing  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  drawings 
sent: 

Kind  of  Drawing, — Freehand  drawing  from  copy 
and  object.  Freehand  drawing  from  dictation  and 
memory.  Original  designs.  Mechanical  and  Geo- 
metricid  drawing. 

Si^e  and  Arrangement. — ^Thc  drawings  from  classes 
below  the  High  School,  should  be  made  on  white 
drawing  paper,  10x12  inches,  and  all  the  work  of  a 
class  placed  together,  either  mounted  on  unglazed 
cambric  or  bound  in  book  form.  The  drawings  from 
High  Schools  need  not  be  limited  in  size.  Each 
drawing  should  be  marked  with  the  school  year,  and 
also  "From  Copy,"  «*From  Object,"  "Original  De- 
sign," ♦*  Dictation,"  "  Memory." 


Books  to  he  Exhibited. — It  is  desirable  that  from 
ten  to  twenty  books  of  each  grade  should  be  exhib- 
ited, in  order  to  show  the  regular  work  of  the  classes. 
These  books  should  be  bound  or  fastened  together, 
and  plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  place  con- 
tributing them.  All  work  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairinan  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing,  State 
Teachers*  Association,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  should 
be  shipped  so  that  it  may  be  received  and  arranged 
by  the  committee  not  later  than  Saturday  preceding 
the  week  of  the  meeting.  All  who  intend  to  con- 
tribute drawings  are  requested  to  notify  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  at  an  early  date,  that  sufficient 
room  may  be  secured  for  a  full  exhibition.  The 
drawings  will  be  properly  cared  for,  and  returned,  if 
requested. 

A.  H.  Berlin,  Chairman, 
West  Pittston,  Pa. 

Committee. — Misses  Ka|e  Neumont,  Pittsburgh  ; 
Mary  A.  McCay,  Northumberland ;  Fannie  S.  Nash, 
Williamsport;  Messrs.  A.  H.  Berlin,  West  Pittston, 
and-  F.  L.  Spangler,  York,  Pa. 


THE  London  Medical  Press,  in  referring 
to  the  large  falling  off  in  the  revenue  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  states  that  since  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  one  million  people  in  England 
have  put  on  the  blue  ribbon,  and  five  hund- 
red and  sixty-four  thousand  have  signed  the 
pledge. 

In  noticing  the  appointment  of  Deputy 
Superintendent  in  our  last  issue,  the  Busi- 
ness Editor  used  the  word  "requiring," 
under  the  impression  that  the  act  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Deputy  says 
"shall."  The  word  is  "may."  It  is 
therefore  not  mandatory,  but  indicates 
the  direction  from  which  such  officer  of 
fitness — ^as  in  the  present  case — for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  position  may  be 
found. 


Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  the  newly-elected 
principal  of  the  Millersville  State  Normal 
School,  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
public  k:hool  work  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
several  terms  of  office,  he  has  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest  County  Superin- 
tendents in  commission.  He  is  a  man  of 
tact,  foresight,  and  energy,  possessing  fine 
executive  ability,  and  scrupulously  method- 
ical and  accurate  in  all  matters  of  business 
— qualities  that  are  essential  to  success  in 
the  work  to  which  he  is  called.  An  element 
of  special  fitness  for  the  position  is  found  in 
his  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  school-room,  which 
are  to  be  met  in  the  Normal  training  of 
teachers.     He  is  a  graduate  of  distinction 
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from  the  institution  to  whose  head  he  is  now 
called,  and  has  since  graduation  been  suc- 
cessively teacher,  student  of  law,  and  Su- 
perintendent of  schools.  He  is  a  man  of 
scholarly  tastes,  of  broad  judicial  cast  of 
mind,  and — ^what  is  no  mean  qualification 
in  these  days  of  drifting  doubt  and  scoffing 
unbelief — he  is  a  Christian  gentleman  of 
earnest  purpose  and  profound  conviction . 
As  Dr.  Cattell,  President  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, is  proud  to  gather  and  retain  about 
him  instructors  prominent  in  their  special- 
ties, quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  their 
attainments  may  at  times  overshadow  his 
own,  so  we  think  Prof.  Shaub  will  deal  with 
his  work  at  Millersville,  seeking  alone  that 
which  is  best  for  the  sfudent  and  for  the 
school.  We  believe  him  to  be  a  man  big 
enough  for  this  line  of  policy,  following 
which,  with  his  clear-eyed  common  sense, 
and  full  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  its 
needs,  he  cannot  fail  of  a  most  gratifying 
success  in  the  administration  of  the  import- 
ant office  for  which  he  has  been  unani- 
mously chosen. 


The  N,  E.  Journal  of  Education,  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  election  of  Supt.  Mac- 
Alister,  in  Philadelphia,  said:  "If  he  is 
elected,  it  will  be  not  only  an  honor  to  Mr. 
MacAlister,  but  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Mr.  MacAlister  is  one 
of  the  two  or  three  foremost  men  connected 
with  public  education.  Although  not  widely 
known  in  the  East,  he  enjoys  a  great  repu- 
tation in  the  West ;  and  when  Dr.  Harris 
left  St.  Louis  his  mantle  fell  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
Alister. ' '  This  is  strong  endorsement.  We 
bid  him  hearty  welcome  to  Pennsylvania. 
One  thing  we  especially  like  about  this  new 
man,  namely,  his  title.  He  is  only  "  Mr.'* 
— ^which  in  these  days  of  inordinate  and 
ridiculous  ambition  for  titles,  is  of  itself  a 
modest  recommendation. 


The  genial  '*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,*'  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
love  of  nature  and  of  men  and  of  all  things 
pleasant  and  good,  beams  out  from  every- 
thmg  that  he  has  said  or  written,  recently 
addressed  a  characteristic  letter  to  Supt. 
John  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: 

You  and  your  friends  have  chosen  a  very 
pleasant  and  most  useful  way  of  commemorat- 
mg  some  of  the  authors  whom  you  think  worthy 
of  being  remembered  by  their  fellow-country- 
men. I  hope  that  the  example  set  of  planting 
trees  as  monuments  will  do  as  much  for  Ameri- 
can landscape  as  the  best  of  our  authorship  has 
done  for  American  literature.     The  trees  may 


outlive  the  memory  of  more  than  one  of  those 
in  whose  honor  they  were  planted.  But  if  it  is 
something  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  was  growing,  it  is  much  more  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  the  planting  of  an 
oak  which  shall  defy  twenty  scores  of  winteis, 
or  of  an  elm  which  shall  canopy  with  its  green 
cloud  of  foliage  half  as  many  generations  of 
mortal  immortalities.  I  have  written  many 
verses,  but  the  poems  I  have  produced  are  the 
trees  I  planted  on  the  hill-side  which  overlooked 
the  broad  meadows,  scalloped  and  rounded  at 
their  edees  by  loops  of  the  sinuous  Housatonic. 
Nature  nnds  rhymes  for  them  in  the  recurring 
measures  of  the  seasons ;  winter  strips  them  of 
their  pmaments  and  gives  them,  as  it  were,  in 
prose  translation,  and  summer  reclothes  them 
m  all  the  splendid  phrases  of  their  leafy  lan- 
guage. What  are  these  maples  and  beeches 
and  birches,  but  odes  and  idyls  and  madrigals? 
What  are  these  pines  and  firs  and  spruces  but 
holy  hymns,  too  solemn  for  the  many-hued  rai- 
ment of  their  gay  deciduous  neighbors  ?  But  I 
must  not  let  my  fancy  run  away  with  me.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  when  we  plant  a  tree  we 
are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our  planet  a 
more  wholesome  and  a  happier  dwelling  place 
for  those  who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves. 
As  you  drop  the  seed,  as  you  plant  the  sapling, 
your  left  hand  hardly  knows  what  your  right 
hand  is  doing.  But  nature  knows,  and  in  due 
time  the  Power  that  sees  and  works  in  secret 
will  reward  you  openly.  You  have  been  warned 
against  hidmg  your  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but  if 
your  talent  takes  the  shape  of  a  maple-key  or 
an  acorn,  and  your  napkin  is  a  shred  of  the 
apron  that  covers  "the  lap  of  earth,"  you  may 
hide  it  there  unblamed,  and  when  you  render  m 
your  account  you  will  find  that  your  deposit  has 
Deen  drawing  compound  interest  all  the  time. 


The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  an  editorial 
article  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of 
supporting  proper  candidates  for  office,  has 
the  foUowmg  in  reference  to  the  local  school 
direction  of  that  city  : 

School  Directors  are  to  be  elected  in  all  the 
wards.  Formerly  this  matter  was  treated  as  if 
it  was  of  no  importance  whatever,  the  ward  con- 
ventions filling  in  the  nominations  for  the  school 
board  with  the  names  of  the  precinct  statesmen 
"not  otherwise  provided  for,*'  just  as  Congress 
tumbles  other  odds  and  ends  into  what  is  called 
the  "  basket  clause"  of  a  Tariflf  bill.  It  is  some- 
what different  and  better  within  three  or  four 
years,  for  considerable  attention  is  given  now  to 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  School  Board, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  secure  men  who  know  how 
to  write  a  straight  English  sentence,  with  all  the 
one-syllable  words  properly  spelled.  There's  a 
resulting  improvement  in  the  Sectional  Boards. 
Still  the  subject  needs  watching,  to  the  end  that 
the  standard  for  School  Director  shall  be  raised 
still  higher.  These  gentiemen  have  an  important 
office  to  fill — important  to  all  parents  because  of 
the  charge  they  nave  over  the  education  of  chil- 
dren— important  to  mothers  as  well  as  fathers ; 
to  g^rls  as  well  as  boys.    And  these  are  some  of 
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the  reasons  why  there  should  be  woi^en  in  the 
School  Boards.  There  are  about  a  dozen  ladies 
put  foni'ard  as  candidates  at  this  election.  They 
should  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
voters  in  the  wards  where  they  are  candidates  ; 
and  unless  there  is  some  strong  reason  why  the 
masculine  opponent  of  a  woman  candidate 
should  be  chosen,  the  lady  should  receive  the 
suffrage.  The  presence  of  three  or  four  good 
sensible  women,  with  business-like  aptitudes,  in 
a  School  Board,  is  certain  to  have  a  wholesome 
influence.  That  is  the  result  of  all  experience, 
for  there  are  things  connected  with  the  schools 
about  which  the  male  directors  are  altogether  too 
easy-going,  either  because  they  don't  know  or 
don't  care,  but  which  women  would  see  and  set 
to  rights.  So  take  as  much  care  with  your  school 
ticket  as  practicable,  and  vote  for  a  sensible  wo- 
man if  you  have  the  chance. 


The  New  Methods  in  education  are  just 
now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  they  are  coming  into 
marked  prominence  in  the  near  future.  It 
behooves  all  teachers,  who  desire  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  to  prepare  themselves 
m  these  new  ways.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so — ^and  the  last  of  its  kind  with 
Col.  Parker,  as  this  is  his  closing  season — is 
afforded  by  his  Lessons  in  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching,  at  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute,  during  the  coming  July 
and  August.  These  lectures  drew  a  large 
number  of  prominent  teachers  to  the  Vine- 
yard last  summer;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  no  one  in  this  country  is  better 
able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject than  Francis  W.  Parker. 

We  have  received  from  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington, a  pamphlet  calling  attention  to  the 
importance  of  planting  trees  in  school 
grounds,  and  commending  to  public  notice 
the  article  by  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Hough, 
Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  will  be  sent  to 
persons  desiring  it  who  may  address  the 
Commissioner.  In  commenting  upon  the 
subject,  he  says : 

The  advisability  of  adorning  school  grounds 
by  planting  shade  and  ornamental  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school-house  has  frequently  been 
dwelt  upon  by  educational  writers  and  architects, 
and  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in  the 
publications  of  this  office.  Abroad  the  subject 
has  generally  received  a  greater  share  of  the  atten- 
tion its  importance  demands  than  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  Austria  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
pupils  are  developed  by  means  of  their  own  con- 
tributions in  beautifying  the  school  grounds 
through  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  several  States  of  the  American 
Union,  however,  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
among  school  officers  to  avsul  themselves  of  this 


effective  means  of  culture,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  in 
the  community  which  will  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  passed  for  the  encouragement  of 
tree  planting  and  the  protection  of  trees ;  in 
Connecticut,  especially,  me  late  energetic  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  inaugurated  a  movement  which  is  im- 
proving the  surroundings  of  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  almost  beyond  recognition,  and  in  West 
Virginia  the  commendable  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  direction 
of  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  have  resulted  in  similar 
improvements.  The  work  of  Dr.  Peaslee,-  City 
Superintendent  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, has  also  been  especially  successful. 

Many  considerations  of  an  obviously  persua- 
sive character  may  readily  be  adduced  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  tree'  planting,  whether 
the  subject  be  looked  at  from  an  economical,  a 
sanitary,  or  an  aesthetic  standpoint ;  and  in  the 
excited  interest  with  reference  to  this  subject 
subject  which  characterized  the  centennial  year 
they  were  vigorously  urged  and  favorably  re- 
ceived. Trees,  moreover,  are  largely  planted 
with  a  view  to  benefit  posterity,  and  advantages 
may  accrue  that  were  not  at  all  foreseen  by  the  ori- 
ginal planter.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  Evelyn's  Sylva,  pub- 
lished in  1664.  Evelyn's  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  introducing^  ornamental  plantations 
into  England,  but  they  eventually  resulted 
in  supplying  her  at  an  opportune  moment  with 
the  timber  needed  in  the  construction  of  the  navy 
by  means  of  which  she  maintained  her  suprem- 
acy at  sea  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


IMMENSE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SECURING  THE 
ABLEST  AND   BEST   MAN. 


BUT  little  progress  can  be  made  in  our 
school- work,  unless  we  have  the  power 
of  procuring  teachers  whose  culture  and 
character  will  serve  to  elevate  and  guide  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  State.  From  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  are  selected  by  our  Di- 
rectors, under  the  sole  limitation  of  certifi- 
cates granted  either  by  the  State  or  by 
County  Superintendents,  too  great  care  can- 
not be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  our 
Superintendents. 

Here,  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
we  need  the  very  highest  qualification. 
Men  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  pro- 
fessional ability  are  requisite,  and  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  secure  such  <nen, 
and  keep  them  in  their  fields  of  usefulness  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  immaterial  from- 
what  quarter  they  come,  or  what  may  be 
their  political  alliances,  provided  they  have 
broad  •  scholarship,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
the  whole  estate  of  learning,  as  this  is  rep- 
resented throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  examinations  con- 
ducted by  men  of  this  character  will  at  once 
act  as  a  guiding  and  stimulating  force  among 
the  teachers.  Teachers  will  feel  what  their 
proper  aim  should  be,  and  will  be  encour- 
aged to  make  persistent  efforts  to  honor 
their  profession. 

Beyond  this :  The  whole  community  will 
recognize  the  value  of  the  Common  Schools, 
as  they  see  men  of  marked  ability  using 
their  best  endeavors  to  give  proper  charac- 
ter to  the  social  order  ground  them,  by 
supplying  the  various  districts  with  teachers 
in  whom  our  very  best  citizens  can,  without 
hesitation,  confide.  They  also  who  have  in 
charge  the  higher  culture  of  the  State  in 
our  Colleges  and  Universities  will  most 
cheerfully  lend  their  aid  to  a  work  thus  ad- 
ministered, knowing  how  closely  it  is  related 
to  their  own  progress  and  welfare. 

Hence,  in  the  election  or  appointment  of 
Superintendents,  no  other  issue  should  be 
made  than  that  of  marked  fitness,  in  schol- 
arship and  culture  and  administrative  ability. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  often  the  election 
or  appointment  of  these  officers  becomes 
a  party  issue,  and  brings  about  a  sort  of 
candidating  campaign,  in  which  the  broad 
interests  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Su- 
perintendents is  lost  from  view. 

Let  us  discourage  this  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  see  to  it  that  our  children  and  our 
whole  social  order  be  not  injured  by  a  folly 
so  easily  avoided,  and  yet  so  easily  en- 
gaged in. 


OF  BLESSED  MEMORY. 


IN  New  York  everybody  knows  the  Cooper 
Union .  It  is  the  enduring  monument  of 
the  wisest  of  all  the  many  wealthy  philanthro- 
pists of  whom  that  great  city  has  reason  to  be 
proud.  While  other  men  have  made  gene- 
rous bequests  for  educational  or  charitable 
purposes,  he  distributed  most  of  his  means 
during  his  life-time,  knowing  that  he  could 
.do  this  far  better  than  anybody  else  could 
do  it  ;for  him.  Liberal  men  who  have  money 
to  give  would  do  well  to  follow  good  Peter 
Cooper's  example,  who  dying  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  died  all  too  soon  for  tens  of 
thou^nds  of  beneficiaries  who  revered  and 
loved  him.  The  following  article  from  the 
•New  York  Herald  will  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  great  institution  which  he  founded, 
and  over  which  he  presided  with  the  foster- 
ing care  of  a  parent  for  the  child  of  his  af- 
fection and  of  his  dearest  hopes : 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  lacking  one  year, 


Peter  Cooper  realized  the  dream  of  his  life  in 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  which  bears 
his  name.  Believing,  as  few,  very  few  rich  men  do. 
that  his  wealth  was  a  sacred  trust  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures,  Mr.  Cooper  gave 
not  merely  of  his  money,  but  his  life  thenceforth 
and  anxious  thought,  to  the  building  up  and 
maintainance  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  Art.  The  title,  while 
it  expresses  a  high  purpose,  falls  far  short  of  con- 
veying any  idea  of  the  vast  range  of  the  good 
work  of  the  Union.  The  advancement  of  science 
and  art  is  well  enough,  but  to  teach,  without  one 
cent  of  charge,  40,000  men  and  women  to  cam 
a  good  living  at  skilled  trades;  to  cultivate, 
without  money  and  without  price,  the  hands  and 
brains  of  scores  of  thousands  so  that  they  may 
advance  themselves  in  the  world ;  and  to  exalt, 
mentally,  morally  and  physically,  the  poor  and 
firiendless,  are  far  nobler  objects.  What  the 
schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  do  is  to  give  boys 
and  ^irls  that  practical  education  which  will  be 
inestimably  valuable  to  them  in  their  trades 
and  professions,  and  enable  them  to  earn  bread 
and  butter,  and  something  besides,  for  their 
families. 

THIS  GREAT  WORK. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Cooper  Union  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  any  educational  institution  in 
the  world.  The  reading  room  furnishes  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  to  over  two  thousand  peo- 
ple every  day,  and  over  three  hundred  papers 
and  magazines  and  five  hundred  books  are  called 
for.  It  is  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
ten  at  night  through  the  week,  and  on  Sundays 
after  twelve  o'clock,  and  every  respectable  per- 
son is  admitted  without  any  formality  or  restric- 
tion. It  is  the  largest  reading  room  in  the 
country,  is  well  lighted  and  comfortable,  and 
fully  supplied  with  the  periodical  literature  of 
many  languages. 

But  the  reading  room  is  the  least  important 
part  of  the  educational  machinery  of  Cooper 
Union.  The  number  of  pupils  who  entered  the 
various  classes  last  year  was  3,334.  And  besides 
these,  there  are  public  lectures  every  Saturday 
night  during  the  fall  and  winter  in  the  great  ball  of 
the  Union,  where  about  two  thousand  people  as- 
semble once  every  week  to  hear  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  country  discourse  upon 
the  questions  of  the  day  in  science,  art,  and 
literature. 

The  building  cost  $630,000,  and  Mr.  Cooper's 
previous  endowments  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution have  amounted  to  about  $200,000.  The 
administration  of  the  interest  from  this  fund  and 
the  general  management  of  affairs  are  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Mr. 
Cooper  himself  continued  to  be  president  and 
the  most  active  member  up  to  his  death.  The 
present  trustees  are  ex-Mayor  Edward  Cooper, 
the  founder's  son ;  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Peter 
Cooper's  son-in-law  and  business  partner;  Mr. 
Daniel  F.  Tieman,  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Wilson  G.  Hunt.  It  costs  about  $50,000  a 
year  to  run  the  institution,  and  it  is  practically 
self-supporting,  the  income  being  derived  firom 
the  rents  of  the  stores  in  the  Ipwer  part  of  the 
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building,  the  great  hall  in  the  basement,  and 
the  interest  accruing  on  the  founder's  endow- 
ment fund. 

But  hundreds  of  applications  are  annually  re- 
fused for  lack  of  accommodations.  The  entire 
expenditures  of  the  trustees  on  the  building  and 
education  from  1859  *®  1882.  inclusive,  were 
only  $1,519,192.  Reckoning  the  thousands  of 
pupils  that  have  passed  through  its  classes,  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  benefited  by  its 
other  advantages  of  instruction,  this  compara- 
tively small  sum  spent  in  twenty-three  years 
will  appear  a  very  economical  means  to  very 
large  and  useful  ends. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
building.  The  whole  of  Uie  large  structure 
above  the  reading  room,  which  is  on  the  second 
floor,  is  divided  into  class  rooms  and  devoted  to 
educational  purposes  of  a  wide  range.  There 
are  now  thirty-five  hundred  pupils,  and  there 
would  be  many  more  if  the  building  would  ac- 
commodate them.  The  demand  is  growing 
every  year,  and  in  all  the  departments  the  ap- 
plicants seeking  admission  far  exceed  the  ac- 
commodations. In  some  classes  the  number 
of  those  who  were  turned  away  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  was  greater  than  the  number 
admitted.  The  pupils  are  received  on  the  sim- 
ple rule  of  first  come  first  served,  the  necessary 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  being 
good  character,  a  suitable  age,  and  an  expressed 
intention  to  turn  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion to  industrial  purposes  and  self-support. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  select  for  admission  those 
who  are  the  least  able  to  pay  the  usual  charges 
of  educational  institutions  for  special  instruction. 
Young  men  and  girls  with  poor  parents,  or  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  own  resources,  are 
always  given  the  first  choice.  Amateurs  in  art 
or  science  are  not  wanted  and  not  admitted, 
with  a  single  unimportant  exception,  to  be  here- 
after explained.  Such  is  the  reputation  for 
thoroughness  in  the  instruction  given  in  these 
schools,  that  many  parents  who  can  and  will 
pay  liberally  are  anxious  to  have  their  children 
received.  The  building  could  be  filled  with 
these  amateurs  twice  over  every  season,  but  it 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  wise  purposes 
of  the  founder  to  receive  this  class,  and  they  are 
never  knowingly  taken.  The  private  pay- 
schools  furnish  ample  provision  for  pupils  of  this 
class. 

*'  It  is  a  great  pity  we  have  not  more  room,'* 
said  Curator  Sachos:  "This  great  institution 
should  be  multiplied  fourfold.  In  some  of  the 
branches — notably  the  women's  art  school — ap- 
plicants for  admission  sometimes  wait  for  two 
years  before  they  can  be  received.  We  use  every 
available  inch  of  room." 

FOR  BOYS  AND  MEN. 

There  are  both  day  and  night  schools.  The 
former  are  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  the  latter 
for  boys  and  young  men.  The  male  schools 
are  in  two  sections — the  department  of  science 
and  the  department  of  art.  The  first  admits 
about  one  thousand  scholars  during  the  term, 
and  has  classes  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigono- 


metry, analytical  and  descriptive  geometry, 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  elemen- 
tary mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  engineer- 
ing, astronomy,  elementary  and  analytical 
chemistry,  geology,  scientific  mechanical  draw- 
ing, oratory  and  debate. 

The  art  school  admits  over  i  ,200  pupils  during 
the  term,  and  teaches  them  drawing  in  perspec- 
tive, mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,draw- 
ing  from  the  cast,  form  drawing,  industrial  draw- 
ing free-hand  drawing  and  modeling  in  clay. 
The  students  join  whatever  classes  they  please, 
choosing  those,  of  course,  which  will  best  fit 
them  for  the  calling  which  they  expect  to  follow. 
Some  of  them  cannot  afford  the  time  necessary 
for  the  complete  course,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
classes  changes  considerably  before  the  school 
year  is  over.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  work  at 
their  trades  during  the  day,  and  attend  the 
schools  at  night.  The  hours  are  from  half-past 
seven  to  half-past  nine,  and  every  class-room 
is  occupied  every  evening.  The  students  must 
be  over  fifteen  years  oi  age,  and  have  a  good 
rudimentary  education  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  majority  are  lads  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty,  serving  their  time  in  work- 
shop or  office,  but  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a 
middle-aged  man  standing  by  the  side  of  a  boy 
of  seventeen. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLASSES. 

Most  of  those  in  the  scientific  classes  are  em- 
broyo  machinists,  designers,  artistic  woodwork- 
ers, stonecutters,  jewelers,  painters,  and  workers 
in  metals.  As  nearly  all  of  them  are  obliged  to 
work  at  their  trades  during  the  day,  the  pupils 
find  a  nightly  attendance  at  school  too  confining, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  classes  are  not 
identically  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  term  as 
at  the  beginning.  The  lads  are  generally  bright, 
ambitious  and  industrious,  and,  beginning  with 
the  school  year  in  October,  they  want  to  study 
everything.  They  join  all  the  classes  and  come 
every  night,  but  after  a  few  months  they  find 
they  have  undertaken  too  much,  and  allow  some 
of  the  studies  to  drop,  devoting  themselves  to 
others  and  averaging  about  four  nights. a  week 
at  school.  Stationery  materials  required  in  the 
chemical  and  modeling  classes,  etc.,  are  fur- 
nished free,  and  text-books  are  sold  at  cost, 
price. 

The  classes  in  oratory  and  debate  are  the 
largest,  and  next  come  algebra,  geometry,  and 
elementary  chemistry.  It  is  considered  by  Pro- 
fessor Plympton,  the  director  of  the  night 
schools  and  professorof  philosophy,  mechanism 
and  astionomy,  that  a  full  course  of  mathema- 
tics is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  thorough' 
scientific  study.  Very  few  have  come  to  the 
schools  prepared  with  elementary  matheniatics 
for  the  study  of  practical  engineering  and  me- 
chanics. "  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  says  Professor 
Plympton,  "that  very  few  students  can  remain 
to  pursue  the  whole  course  of  scientific  studies 
which  entitles  them  to  the  medal  and  diploma. 
But  nothing  less  than  such  a  course  can  enable 
a  man  to  achieve  the  highest  sphere  of  useful- 
ness in  the  ranks  of  modern  industry.  Certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  are,  however,  given  to  those 
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who  have  attended  the  class  on  apy  particular 
subject  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination." 
The  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
English  literature,  elocution  and  rhetoric,  are 
attended  by  many  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
classes. 

THE  ART  SCHOOL  FOR   MEN. 

The  male  classes  in  the  art  schools  are  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  apprentices  in  architects* 
offices  and  of  designers  of  tiles,  wall-papers,  oil- 
cloths, carriage  pamters  and  makers,  mechani- 
cal sculptors,  and  kindred  trades  where  artistic 
workmanship  is  called  for.  There  is  no  other 
school  in  New  York  where  facilities  of  this  sort 
are  furnished  free.  The  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  give  free  lectures  to  artisans  in 
certain  branches  occasionally,  but  they  do  not 

eretend  to  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  Cooper 
^nion  courses.  The  largest  classes  in  the  art 
department  are  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  in 
mechanical,  architectural  and  industrial  draw- 
ings All  the  lessons  are  practical  and  they  bear 
on  the  employments  in  which  the  arts  of  de- 
sign and  drawing  are  principal  or  accessory  oc- 
cupations. But  if  the  pupil  shows  a  talent  for 
high  art,  and  has  the  leisure  and  means  to  pur- 
sue it  he  is  recommended  to  other  schools  in 
the  city,  established  for  the  special  instruction 
of  professional  artists. 

THE  women's  SCHOOLS. 

To  provide  honorable  and  useful  employ- 
ment tor  women  is  one  of  the  problems  of  civi- 
lization. The  necessity  for  self-support  is,  as 
imperative  to  many  women  as  to  men,  and 
skilled  employments  of  some  kinds  are  better 
adapted  for  women  than  for  men.  Nothing 
seems  to  supply  this  want  so  well  as  the  in- 
dustrial art  schools  of  Cooper  Union. 

The  art  school  for  women  is  open  every  day 
from  nine  to  one.  Mrs.  Susan  H.  Carter  is  the 
principal.  There  are  about  eight  hundred  pu- 
pils, and  ever)r  room  is  crowded.  The  course 
of  instruction  includes  all  that  is  taught  in  the 
male  art  schools,  and  much  more.  Many  of  ^he 
graduates  find  places  as  teachers  of  drawing, 
painting  and  so  on,  and  others  become  design- 
ers for  carpets,  oilcloths,  wall  papers,  tiles,  etc. 
Mr.  R.  Swain  GifTord  is  the  instructor  in  painting 
to  graduates  from  the  drawing  classes. 

The  school  is  divided  into  five  departments 
— drawing,  painting,  photography,  wood  en- 
graving and  normal  teaching.  The  drawing 
and  painting  school  is  conducted  on  a  high  plane 
of  skill  and  taste,  and  has  furnished  many  teach- 
ers in  these  departments.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  instruction  in  the  art  departments  to  unite  the 
two  instrumentalities  in  the  productions  of  art 
— both  designing  and  careful  execution.  Inven- 
tion is  specially  promoted  by  the  lectures  on  art 
which  the  pupils  receive,  the  instructions  in  per- 
spective drawing,  and  especially  the  lectures 
and  instruction  given  to  the  normal  class  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  drawing  in  pri- 
vate and  public  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  trustees  to  extend  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  art  more  into  the  departments  of  in- 
vention and  design,  as  answering  a  demand 


most  truly  American,  where  the  inventive  facul- 
ties are  more  active  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  purpose  of  giving 
such  instruction  in  practical  art  and  applied 
sciences  as  will  put  an  independent  employment 
in  the  hands  of  every  student,  is  in  many  in- 
stances commenced  while  the  pupil  is  still  under 
instruction  in  the  institution.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  art  school  for  women.  The 
amount  reported  as  earned  for  themselves  by 
pupils  in  the  different  departments  of  the  wo- 
man's art  school  last  year  was  $28,932. 

ENGRAVING,  TELEGRAPHY,  TYPEWRITING. 

There  are  some  forty  ladies  in  the  engraving 
class.  The  advanced  pupils  do  clever  work, 
and  are  employed  on  the  Century  magazine  and 
other  publications. 

There  are  sixty  or  more  young  ladies  who 
study  telegraphing.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  has  so  far  interested  itself  in 
this  school  as  to  pay  a  teacher  who  trains  the 
pupils  in  the  thorough  methods  of  that  company. 
It  can  thus  draw  competent  operators  for  its 
offices  from  this  school,  and  it  has  provided  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  this  school, 
in  times  past,  with  employment  on  its  lines,  al- 
though it  is  under  no  special  obligation  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  any. 

The  last  thing  Mr.  Cooper  did  before  he  died 
was  to  purchase  six  type-writers.  Instruction  in 
their  use  has  been  added  to  the  women's 
schools,  and  it  has  been  found  a  very  useful  ad- 
junct. Work  can  easily  be  procured  for  girls 
who  understand  this  process  of  copying. 

The  last  report  of  the  Curator  says,  concern- 
ing the  general  work  of  the  institution:  *"  With- 
in a  few  years,  and  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Cooper  Union,  technical  schools  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  skilled  fom>s  of  labor  have 
been  established  in  several  large  cities.  The 
diffusion  of  wealth  and  intelligence  among  those 
called  the  operative  classes  as  distinguished 
from  the  professional,  renders  their  demand  upon 
the  public  wealth  for  educational  facilities  more 
and  more  imperative  ;  and  nothing  can  satisfy 
this  demand  short  of  engrafting  upon  the  com- 
mon school  system  the  methods  of  the  indus- 
trial and  technical  school.  The  Cooper  Union 
and  smaller  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  are 
leading  the  way,  and  inaugurating  the  methods 
for  a  great  system  of  instruction  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  industrial  and  skilled  opera- 
tive classes  that  form  much  the  largest  part  of 
our  population. 

"  The  pupils  who  leave  the  schools  with  some 
proof  of  proficiency  demonstrate  the  help  which 
such  instruction  is  to  them  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  get  employment.  There 
is  often  a  call,  in  advance,  upon  the  principals 
of  the  scientific  and  art  departments,  for  men 
or  women  thought  competent  to  teach,  or  to  con- 
duct the  different  employments  which  they  are 
taught  here.** 

In  summing  up  this  brief  view  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  the  thoughtful  mind  will  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  with  a  sum  of  money  less  than  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  many  a  wealthy  family  in 
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tliis  city,  the  Cooper  Union  counts  its  yearly 
beneficiaries  by  the  thousands.  This  institu- 
tion bestows  its  charity  in  the  best  form — that  of 
promoting  self-dependence  and  intellectual 
training  for  the  work  of  life. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  THE  CHURCH. 


AMONG  the  questions  of  the  time  upon 
which  "depend  in  no  small  degree  the 
'weal  or  woe  of  multitudes  stands  that  of  in- 
toxicating drink.  The  curse  is  everywhere 
present,  and  the  efforts  to  restrain  its  rav- 
ages were  never  more  active  than  to-day. 
The  latest  official  utterance  that  we  have 
seen  is  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  pf 
the  Methodist  Church,  recently  in  session  at 
Lancaster,  the  committee  reporting  as  fol- 
lows and  the  large  body  of  clergymen  en- 
dorsing their  report ; 

We  are  obliged  to  look  upon  the  question  of 
temperance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  recognizing  our  duty  to  teach  what  is 
true  in  morals  and  religion,  and  thus  mould 
public  opinion.  We  have  the  ear  of  the  public 
to  a  large  extent,  and  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
we  must  press  home  the  truths  of  temperance 
upon  the  public  intellect,  heart  and  conscience. 
The  rising  generation  is  largely  within  our  power. 
We  must  mould  their  habits  of  thought,  that  in 
mature  years  they  may  not  have  to  unlearn 
what  they  were  taught  in  childhood.  We  must 
'ztfarn  them  against  the  hquor  system,  as  a  whole, 
and  in  all  its  parts,  and  t^acA  them  the  reasons 
why  it  should  be  opposed.  The  repugnance  of 
the  moral  sense  to  the  whole  system  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  possessed  upon 
the  question  at  issue.  We  must  therefore  seek 
to  inform  ourselves  upon  all  its  phases — scien- 
tific, legal,  political  and  moral — that  we  may 
teach  others  and  bring  them  to  well-grounded 
convictions. 

As  ministers  of  God,  whose  "  commandments 
are  exceeding  broad,'*  covering  all  moral  rela- 
tions and  duties,  we  hold  and  teach,  first,  that 
the  use,  as  a  beverage,  of  any  kind  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  is  morally  wrong,  and  the  making 
and  furnishing  of  it  for  such  use  is  a  sin  and 
ought  to  be  made  a  crime. 

2.  Well-established  facts  of  science  teach  us 
that  nature  speaks  against  the  use  of  alcohol ; 
that  God  never  made  it;  that  it  is  a  product  of 
man's  art,  whose  results  are  the  perversion  of 
judgment,  the  dethronement  of  reason,  the  par- 
alysis of  physical  strength,  and  the  degeneration 
of  the  moral  nature. 

3.  That  a  correct  exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures will  show  that  the  principles  of  revelation 
are  in  exact  harmony  with  the  established  facts 
of  science  upon  the  use  of  strong  drink. 

The  battle  against  intemperance  has  been  a 
long  and  persistent  one,  and  has  been  righdy 
ch&racterized  as  •''one  phase  of  die  war  between 
heaven  and  hell."  We  have  long  tried  to  re- 
strict the  evil  by  statute  law,  but  have  failed. 

We  therefore  rejoice  to  see  public  opinion 


crystallizing  upon  the  local  form  of  prohibition 
by  constitutional  amendments.  The  State  of 
Kansas  has  this  amendment,  and  is  a  bright  star 
upon  the  dark  horizon.  There  are  now  twenty- 
four  other  States  endeavoring  to  secure  it. 

We  regard  this  form  of  prohibition  with  favor. 
First,  because  of  the  permanency  of  Constitu- 
tional law,  and  the  influence  of  the  oath  for  its 
support  which  executive  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, legislators,  judges,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  law  are  required  to  take  before  enter- 
ing uj)on  their  respective  duties,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  freedom  from  change  to  which  statute 
law  is  subject  through  partisan  influences  or 
the  corupt  attempts  upon  legislators  and  courts. 

The  prohibition  idea  is  not  new  to  Methodism. 
We  refer  with  pride  to  our  far-seeing  and  vener- 
able founder,  John  Wesley,  who  said  tb&  great 
evil  of  intemperance  might  be  eradicated  "by 
prohibiting  forever,  by  making  a  full  end  of  that 
banc  of  health,  of  life  and  of  virtue,  distilling." 
Total  abstinence  by  the  individual  and  pro- 
hibition by  the  State  is  the  good  for  which  we 
strive.  If  we  fail  once  we  return  again  to  the 
strife,  and  will  continue  it  until  we  achieve  vic- 
tory in  both  State  and  Nation,  and  the  glory  of 
our  country  shall  be  the  symbol  of  sobriety, 
dignit)r  and  power. 

In  view  of^  the  facts  and  their  importance  to 
the  church,  the  state,  and  society,  we  are 

Resolved,  That  we  will  continue  to  proclaim 
the  moral  duty  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  intoxicants  as  beverages,  and  will  enforce 
this  duty  by  example  and  argument. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  faithfully  warn  and 
teach  the  young  how  to  escape  the  evils  set 
for  their  feet,  and  pledge  them  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Resolved,  That  as  helps  to  these  important 
ends,  we  recommend  a  more  faithful  distribution 
of  carefuUy-prepared  temperance  literature, 
more  frequent  presentations  of  this  vital  subject 
from  the  pulpit,  to  the  Sunday-schools,  and  on 
special  occasions. 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  approve  of  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  scientific  text-books  in  our 
schools,  showing  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  ' 
effects  on  the  human  system. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  endorse  and 
commend  the  work  of  our  Conference  Temper- 
ance Society  and  we  will  appeal  privately  to  the 
friends  of  the  cause  for  contributions  to  carry  on 
its  work,  and  that  we  most  earnestly  recommend 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  societies  in  all  our 
churches. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  observance 
of  the  first  Sunday  in  November  as  *'  Temper- 
ance Day"  in  our  churches  and  Sunday-schools, 
that  the  cause  of  temperance  may  be  simul- 
taneously presented  in  all  our  congregations, 
and  the  Father  of  Mercies  be  implored  for  the 
success  of  our  cause  in  the  abolisnment  of  the 
great  evil  of  the  drink  customs  of  our  age. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of 
Constitutional  Prohibition  in  Kansas,  and  will 
pray  and  hope  for  the  same  in  our  own  favored 
Commonwealth  ;  and  that  we  will  pray  and  toil 
for  the  incorporation  of  thi?  measure  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  United  States. 
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'^PHE  Annual  Examinations  atthe  several  State 
1  Normal  Schools  will  take  place  this  year  as 
follows : 

Kuizioivn,  Mansfield^  commencing  at  9  a.  m., 
Monday,  May  28. 

Bioomsburg^  West  Chester,  commencing  at  9 
a.  m.,  Monday,  June  4. 

Edinboro\  Ca/ifornia,  commencing  at  9  a.  m., 
Monday,  June  11. 

Shippensburg,  Lock  Haven,  commencing  at 
9  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  18. 

Miltersville,  Indiana,  commencing  at  9  a. 
m.,  Monday,  June  25. 

The  Principals  of  the  several  schools  will  at- 
tend the  examinations  as  follows :  Prof.  Raub  at 
Kutztown  ;  Prof.  Cooper  at  Mansfield ;  Prof. 
Beard  at  Bloomsburg;  Prof.  Heiges  at  West 
Chester ;  Prof.  Schaeffer  at  Edinboro* ;  Prof. 
Philips  at  California ;  Prof.  Brooks  at  Shippens- 
burg ;  Prof.  Waller  at  Lock  Haven  ;  Prof.  Dur- 
ling  at  Millersville ;  and  Prof.  Thomas  at  In- 
diana. 

Superintendents  Knauss  and  Keck  will  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  Kutztown  ;  Supts. 
James  and  Cass  at  Mansfield ;  Supts.  McNeal 
and  Grimes  at  Bloomsburg ;  Supts.  Harvey  and 
Hoffecker  at  West  Chester  ;  Supts.  Twining  and 
Carroll  at  Edinboro';  Supts.  Nickerson  and 
Weller  at  California ;  Supts.  Cessna  and  Disert 
at  Shippensburg ;  Supts.  Buckbee  and  Magee  at 
Lock  Haven ;  Supts.  Shelley  and  Ames  at 
Lancaster;  and  Supts.  Strayer  and  Craighead 
at  Indiana.  All  the  Superintendents  of  the  sev- 
eral Normal  School  Districts  ^are  official  visitors 
under  the  law,  and  should  be  present  at  the 
proper  examinations  to  witness  and  give  advice 
concerning  the  proceedings.  The  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Examiner^  will  be  paid 
by  the  State.  No  one  appointed  as  a  member  of 
Board  can  be  absent  without  securing  the  servi- 
ces of  another  person,  of  the  same  class,  to  take 
the  place  ofhis  own,  and  all  such  changes  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department.  Each 
student  must-  receive  four  affirmative  votes  out 
of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examina- 
tions will  be  in  force  :  i .  The  examination  must 
be  strictly  private,  no  persons  being  admitted 
except  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  invited  guests.  2.  The"  voting 
must  be  done  by  ballot.  3.  The  result  of  the 
examinations  must  be  announced  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board. 

The  order  of  the  examinations  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  A  careful,  written  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  First — Mathematics,  includ- 
ing Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Sec- 
ond— Natural  Sciences,  including  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Botany  and  Physiology.  Third — Lan- 
fiage,  including  Spelling,  Reading,  Grammar, 
hetoric,  and  the  elements  of  Latin.  Fourth — 
Historical  Sciences,  including  Geography,  His- 


tory of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Fifth — ProfessioncU  Studies^ 
including  Mental  Philosophy,  Methods  of  In- 
struction, and  School  Economy. 

2.  A  brief  supplementary  oral  exannination  in 
the  same  branches. 

3.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music  and  Book-keeping.  No  student  who  has 
not  studied  these  branches  to  the  extent  required. 
and  for  the  length  of  time  named  in  the  course 
of  study,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  Principals  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  a  thorough,  personal  prelimi- 
nsujjy  examination  of  the  graduating  classes,  in 
their  several  schools,  in  all  the  studies  of  the 
course,  and  to  drop  all  students  not  fully  pre- 
pared, both  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school 
is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room  fur- 
nished with  desks,  a  blackboard  upon  which 
questions  may  be  written,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  unruled  paper  in  half  sheets,  about  eight 
by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps  for  fastening  the 
sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils  for  writing. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at  adl 
the  schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  several  Boards  of  Examiners  which  have 
held  sessions  at  these  schools,  including  com- 
plete lists  of  all  graduates,  both  of  the  first  and 
second  degree,  and  of  all  persons  receiving 
teachers'  certificates. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 


soldiers'  orphan  schools. 
To  the  Principals  and  Manager s  of  th€  Soldiers 

Orphan  Schools  and  Homes  : 

The  early  date  at  which  the  examinations  of 
the  several  schools  and  homes  were  held  last 
year  having  given  s6  much  satisfaction  to  all  in- 
terested, we  deem  it  proper  to  adopt  it  as  a  cus- 
tom for  the  future.  Vacation  will  commence  on 
Friday,  July  13th,  and  continue  until  Saturday, 
September  ist.  All  the  pupils  must  return  to 
school  promptly  at  the  end  of  this  period,  as  no 
excuses  will  be  allowed  for  absences  after  that 
time. 

The  annual  examinations  at  the  several  insti- 
tutions may  continue  as  many  days  as  those  di- 
rectly controlling  them  shall  deem  advisable, 
but  the  time  of  holding  each  examination  must 
be  made  to  include  the  day  of  visitation  by  the 
State  officers  named  below.  These  officers, 
when  present,  will  conduct  the  examinations,  call- 
ing upon  such  persons  to  assist  them  as  they  may 
deem  proper :  and  it  is  hereby  directed  that  in 
general  they  limit  the  examinations  in  the  lower 
classes  to  some  one  branch  of  instruction,  reserv- 
ing most  of  the  time  for  a  more  general  exami- 
nation of  the  higher  classes,  or  dasses  contain- 
ing pupils  soon  to  leave  the  institution.  The 
reports  of  the  examinations  will  be  made  out. in 
the  same  way  as  last  year,  by  the  officers  of  the 
several  schools  and  homes,  and  forwarded  to 
this  Department.    No  regular  examinations  will 
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be  held  at  the  Children's  Home,  York,  the  In- 
dustrial School,  Lincoln  Institution  and  Church 
Home,  Philadelphia,  or  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home, 
Butler.  These  institutions,  however,  will  be 
visited  and  carefully  inspected,  as  heretofore. 
The  examinations  will  begin  promptly  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  days  named. 

The  Superintendent  will  attend  examinations 
at   the  following  schools :  Loysville,  Tuesday, 
May  15;  McAlhsterville,  Wednesday,  May  16; 
White  Halh  Thursday,  May  17 ;  Mount  Joy,  Fri- 
day, May  18 ;  Chester  Springs,  Tuesday,  May  22 ; 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute*  Wednesday,  May  23; 
Mansfield,  Tuesday,  May  29;  Harford,  Friday, 
June   I.     Deputy  State  Superintendent  Houck 
-will  be  present  at  Uniontown,  Wednesday,  May 
23d.     Mr.  A.  J.  Davis,  Statistical  Clerk,  Depart- 
ment Public  Instruction,  will  be  present  at  Mer- 
cer, Tuesday,  May  22,  and  at  Dayton,  Friday, 
May  25th.      Rev.  John  W.  Sayrcs,  Inspector 
Department  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  will  be 
present  with  the  State  Superintendent  at  Chester 
Springs  and  Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute.     Mrs. 
E.  E.  H utter.  Lady  Inspector,  will  be  present 
at  the  schools  of  her  choice,  and  take  part  in  the 
examinations.  Gen.  E.  S.  Osborne,  Commander 
Department  of  Pennsylvania,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  will  be  present  with  the  State  Su- 
perintendent at  Mansfield  and  Harford  Schools. 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  is  most  cordi- 
ally invited  to  attend  as  many  of  the  examina- 
tions as  will  suit  his  convenience. 

The  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  prin- 
cipals of  State  Normal  Schools  will  take  part  in 
the  examinations  held  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. An  exhibition  of  industrial  skill  and  mili- 
tary drill  will  form  a  feature  of  the  examinations. 
Drawing  and  copy-books  should  be  ready  for 
inspection. 

The  examinations  will  be,  as  heretofore,  pub- 
lic, and  the  authorities  of  the  several  schools  are 
requested  to  invite  especially  the  presence  of  su- 
perintendents, directors  and  teachers  of  common 
schools,  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, old  soldiers  and  sailors,  members  of  the 
Legislature,  judges  of  the  courts,  clergymen, 
editors,  and  such  other  citizens  of  the  several  lo- 
calities as  have  interested  themselves  in  the  work 
of  education  as  conducted  in  these  schools. 

Pupils  must  resume  their  studies  immediately 
after  the  examinations  are  concluded,  and  con- 
tinue in  unbroken  attendance  to  the  time  fixed 
for  vacation.  Arrangements  should  be  perfected 
at  the  schools  so  that  the  examinations  may 
commence  promptly  at  the  hour  appointea. 
The  regulations  for  vacation  will  be  the  same  as 
in  past  years. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE,  Superintendent, 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  Convention  of  County,  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  will  be  held  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  on  the  afternoons  of  July  ifo,  11  and 
12,  convening  each  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
Papers  will  be  read  as  follows,  one  each  after- 
noon session  : 

Local  and  County  Institutes.  By  Supt.  J.  W. 
Harvey. 


Organization  of  Libraries  for  City  Schools. 
By  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle. 

How  far  can  Industrial  Arts  be  Introduced 
in  our  Public  Schools.     By  Supt.  F.  C.  Derr. 

Ample  time  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of 
any  topic  which  the  Superintendents  may  deem 
worthy  of  consideration. 

We  hope  that  there  may  be  a  full  attendance, 
and  urge  upon  the  Superintendents  the  necessity 
of  a  full  representation.  -  Our  public  schools  can 
be  advanced  only  as  we  are  able  to  impress  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


PUBLISHING  THE  ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 


Instead  of  the  perplexing  mode  of  publishing 
the  accounts  of  school  boards  required  by  law 
some  years  since,  the  Legislature  has  since 
passed  a  law  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  regulate  the 
publication  of  the  accounts  and  financial  state- 
ments of  school  boards,"  which  must  not  be 
disregarded  by  Boards  of  Directors.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Sec.  I. — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
board  of  school  directors  in  the  several  school 
districts  of  this  commonwealth  annually,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  proper  auditors  a  full  certified  statement, 
itemized,  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  past  year,  including  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  district,  of  all  kinds,  with  all  books, 
papers  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  same,  to  be 
by  said  auditors,  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct,  approved ;  such  statement  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes. of  the  board  of  directors, and 
in  a  condensed  but  fully  classified  iormpublished 
by  said  board  in  not  less  than  ten  written  or 
printed  handbills,  to  be  put  up  in  the  most  pub- 
lic places  in  the  district,  or,  if  deemed  prefera- 
ble, in  the  two  newspapers  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  situated,  having  the  largest 
circulation  among  the  citizens  interested  ;  and 
for  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  by  this  act,  the  officers  named  therein 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the 
district  in  which  the  offense  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Sec.  2. — That  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  school  boards  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  all  publication  of  said  accounts  now  re- 
quired by  law ;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent herewith  be  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  extend  to  cities  of  the  first  class. 


change  in  POST  office  address. 


Mr.  Jos.  F.  Barton,  County  Superintendent 
of  Fulton,  announces  a  change  of  his  post- 
office  address  from  Saluvia  to  McConnellsburg. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill:  The  schools  are 
nearly  all  closed.  Ninety  out  of  every  hundred  did 
good  work.  Our  teachers  are  interested  in  their 
work ;  many  of  them  will  attend  our  Academies  or 
Normal  schools  during  the  doming  summer.  The 
trustees  of  our  academies  and  select  schools  have 
made  good  selections  for  their  instructors,  and,  we 
think,  are  prepared  to  do  better  Normal  work  than 
they  ever  did.  Young  persons  who  had  not  the  means 
to  go  far  from  home  to  school,  have  received  a  good 
education,  and  are  611ing  positions  of  trust  to-day, 
through  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our  Academies 
and  select  schools. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna :  All  the  schools  in  the 
county  have  been  visited  once,  except  four,  and  they 
were  not  in  session  when  the  others  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts were  visited ;  and  quite  a  number  have  been 
visited  a  second  time.  Sickness  in  my  family  has 
very  much  interfered  with  my  work  for  the  last  two 
months.  The  district  schools  are  nearly  all  closed. 
In  a  general  way  the  schools  have  been  successful — 
at  least  as  much  so  as  they  have  ever  been. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  Nearly  all  our  public  schools 
are  closed.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  teachers  were 
very  faithful,  and  did  excellent  work.  During  the 
long  summer  vacation  the  Amity  ville  and  Millersburg 
Seminaries,Stouchsburg  and  Bemville  High  schools, 
Strausstown  Select  school,  Oley  Academy,  and  the 
Keystone  Normal  school,  will  be  in  session  to  train 
teachers,  and  those  expecting  to  become  teachers. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Woodruff:  West  Springtown  school. 
Miss  Amanda  Hess  teacher,  has  been  furnished  with 
a  set  of  beautiful  outline  maps.  When  the  school 
was  visited  (unexpectedly)  by  the  Superintendent, 
every  pupil  on  the  roll  was  present,  fifty-six  in  all. 
This  surpassed  anything  we  had  ever  met  in  our 
somewhat  extended  experience  in  school  visitation. 

Butler. —  Supt.  Murtland:  The  schools  have 
nearly  all  closed.  With  few  exceptions  good  work 
was  done.  /The  school  board  of  Adams  district  has 
a  banner  that  is  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
to  the  school  that  shows  the  highest  percentage  of  at- 
tendance for  the  previous  term.  This  banner  was 
held  last  term  by  the  pupils  of  school  No.  2,  taught 
"t)y  Miss  Irvine.  The  district  also  keeps  up  local  In- 
stitutes, the  last  of  which  was  held  March  loth,  and 
was  well  attended.  All  the  teachers,  the  directors 
with  one  exception,  quite  a  number  of  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  and  teachers  from  other  districts,  were 
present.  The  ladies  of  the  district  served  an  excel- 
lent dinner  for  the  occasion.  Harmony  has  now  one 
of  the  best  school  buildings  in  the  county.  We  have 
been  informed  that  Zelienople  will  rebuild  during  the 
summer.  The  people  of  Prospect  have  purchased  a 
building  and  fitted  it  up  for  an  academy.  The  town 
is  located  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country ;  the  peo- 
ple are  kind  and  hospitable  and  generous,  and  intend 
to  make  Prospect  Academy  one  of  the  permanent  in- 
stitutions of  the  county.  Prof.  N.  M.  Crowe,  of 
Evans  City,  will  have  charge  of  the  school. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Strayer:  An  educational  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Reade  township  during  the  month. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  by  teachers, 
directors  and  patrons.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  exercises:  The  New  Methods;  Term- 
closing  Exercises;  Is  Teaching  a  Profession?  School 
Visitation ;  How  Can  District  Institutes  be  Made  In- 
teresting? The  County  Superintendent  addressed 
the  meeting  at  the  evening  session  on  "  The  New 
Education.'  Reade  pays  liberal  salaries,  will  soon 
have  good  school-houses,  and  good  schools  will  follow. 


Carbon.— Supt.  Balliet :  The  handsome  new  sdiool 
building  erected  at  Nesquehoning,  was  dedicated  ob 
the  24th  inst.  with  appropriate  literary  exercises. 
All  the  teachers  of  the  district,  except  a  few  who 
were  unavoidably  absent,  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. The  schools  in  several  of  our  rural  districts 
will  close  in  a  few  weeks.  A  number  of  these  dis- 
tricts have  only  five  months'  school,  and  pay  very  low 
salaries  to  their  teachers.  By  this  sort  of  "  economy" 
these  districts  lose  one  or  several  of  their  best  teach- 
ers every  year.  It  is  a  kind  of  "  econom/'  that  no 
man  in  a  private  enterprise  could  practice  very  loi^ 
without  becoming  poor. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf:  Many  of  the  schools  dosed 
during  the  past  weeks.  A  number  of  them  gave 
creditable  entertainments,  and  a  few  had  public  ex- 
aminations. The  past  term  seems  to  have  been,  in 
general,  successful,  and  both  patrons  and  directon 
express  satisfaction  with  results  in  the  majority  of 
districts. 

Chester. — ^Supt.  Harvey :  All  the  schools  of  Up- 
per Uwchlan  have  been  supplied  with  Mitchell's  Map 
of  the  United  States,  and  Butler's  Map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Prospect  school,  in  the  same  district, 
has  been  furnished  with  excellent  patent  furniture, 
2.  e,  closed  desks  with  lids.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
some  districts  still  buy  the  open  desks,  which  are  so 
unhandy  in  getting  books  in  and  out,  and  in  which 
the  dust  settles  upon  books  and  other  contents  every 
time  the  room  is  swept. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown:  Miss  Hanict 
Swan,  of  Clearfield  borough,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  devoted  and  eminently  successful  instructor  of  the 
young,  is  dead.  Some  years  ago  she  attended  the  Mil- 
lersville  State  Normal  school  for  several  terms.  Her 
school  for  girls  in  Clearfield  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  ever  established  in  the 
county.  This  she  abandoned  in  1873  ^o  accept  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Leonard  Graded  school, 
which  position  she  held-  until  1878.  She  loved  to 
talk  of  common  schools  and  of  their  value.  Her 
life  was,  indeed,  well  spent  in  incessant  labor  for 
humanity. 

Elk. — Supt.  Dixon:  Spring  Creek  township  is 
now  building  a  two-story  school-house  at  Arroyo, 
and  will  start  a  graded  school.  On  the  13th  of  April 
the  Benezette  Graded  school  will  graduate  a  Urge 
class  in  the  ordinary  English  branches  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Baker:  I  have  visited  all 
the  schools  in  the  county,  and  expect  to  re-visit  the 
borough  schools  that  have  not  yet  closed.  I  have 
consented  to  spend  from  one  to  two  weeks,  within 
the  ensuing  three  months,  at  each  of  three  Normal 
schools  in  the  county,  to  give  such  as  contemplate 
teaching,  some  special  instructions  adapted  to  the 
more  prominent  wants  of  teachers.  From  what  I  can 
learn,  a  large  number  of  our  teachers  will  be  students 
at  State  and  other  Normal  schools  this  spring  and 
summer. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Kelly:  All  the  public  scbook 
of  the  county  have  closed  except  those  of  BrookviUe, 
which  will  close  May  9th,  with  a  public  exhibition. 
We  held  eight  pupils'  examinations  this  month,  and 
awarded  sixty-four  common-school  diplomas.  Siun- 
mer  Normals  will  be  held  at  Corsica,  Belleview,  and 
Brockwayville. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Balph:  Most  of  the  schools 
closed  during  the  latter  part  of  March.  A  larger 
number  than  usual  of  this  year's  teachers  began  with- 
out experience,  and  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  was 
felt  for  the  result ;  but  the  work  has  been  generally 
very  well  done,  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  b^ 
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ginners  making  up  in  a  good  degree  for  their  lack  of 
experience.  The  Mtfiter's  work  has  made  a  very  sat- 
isfactory advance  in  primary  instruction.  Most  of  the 
schools  closed  with  a  public  examination  and  a  gath- 
ering of  the  people  of  the  district,  accompanied  with 
dinner,  presents  to  teachers,  and  often  an  engagement 
or  invitation  to  teach  next  year.  These  evidences  of 
interest  in  the  schools  and  satisfaction  with  their  work 
are  highly  gratifying. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  Nearly  all  the  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  have  closed.  We  will  have 
fewer  failures  to  report  than  during  any  previous 
year.  The  schools  were  well  attended  to  the  end  of 
the  term.  Private  subscription  schools  are  being 
opened  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  There  seems  to  be 
more  demand  for  "summer  school"  than  heretofore. 

Lycoming. —  Supt.  Riddell:  During  this  month 
examinations  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  attended  by  pupils  who  had  finished  the 
common-school  branches.  About  forty  diplomas 
will  be  awarded  the  successful  candidates.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  in  these  annual  examinations, 
the  classes  increasing  every  year.  The  effect  is,  that 
pupils  remain  in  school  longer  than  formerly,  which 
is  an  immediate  benefit  not  only  to  the  pupil,  but  to 
the  school  as  well.  Every  preparation  is  being  made 
by  our  teachers  to  have  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  successful. 

McKean. — Supt.  Campbell :  The  Lafayette  school 
board  furnish  text-books  at  public  expense.  A  Lyce- 
um has  been  organized  by  the  piipils  of  Smethport 
school. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  McClenahen  :  All  the  schools  in 
the  county,  except  those  of  Logan  and  Lewistown, 
have  closed.  We  have  had  some  excellent  teaching 
this  term,  and  some  very  poor;  but  on  the  whole  we 
have  made  some  improvement,  and  I  think  have 
opened  the  way  for  more  marked  progress  in  the 
future.  Some  of  the  schools  closed  witli  review  ex- 
ercises, and  some  with  literary  entertainments,  etc. 

Montgomery.— Supt.  Hoffecker:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Pennsburg,  Jenkintown,  Kulpsville,  and 
King-of- Prussia.  All  were  largely  attended  by  teach- 
ers, directors,  and  citizens.  About  forty  teachers 
were  in  attendance  at  each  meeting,  nearly  all  of 
whom  participated  in  the  exercises.  The  teachers 
were  prompt,  punctual,  and  prepared  for  the  work. 
They  deserve  much  credit  for  the  zeal  manifested  in 
sustaining  these  incentives  and  helps  to  professional 
efHciency. 

Northumberland.— Supt.  Wolverton :  The  con- 
vention of  the  "  Directors'  County  Association,"  at 
Sunbury  on  the  29th,  was  enthusiastic  and  beneficial. 
Practical  questions,  selected  beforehand,  were  dis- 
cussed by  directors  from  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Most  of  the  schools  have  closed. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger:  Our  country  schools 
have  closed,  and,  with  three  exceptions,  their  work 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  patrons.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  held  monthly  examinations,  and 
the  progress  made  from  month  to  month  is  marked. 
Bloomfield  Academy,  our  leading  private  school,  has 
a  large  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  many  of 
whom  are  teachers. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Moyer:  Th(B  schools  have  all 
closed.  Not  a  single  teacher  has  failed.  I  will  have 
a  large  number  of  children  to  report  in  the  county 
papers,  on  the  "  Roll  of  Honor,"  who  were  present 
every  day  during  the  term.  In  our  school  visitation 
we  met  51  directors  and  310  citizens.  Some  of  the 
teachers  are  attending  State  Normal  Schools,  and 
others  will  attend  the  various  institutions  of  learning 
and  private  normal  schools  in  this  county.     A  good 


selection  of  men  for  school  directors  was  made  at  the 
spring  elections.  Centre  will  build  a  new  brick 
school-house.  In  Adamsburg  an  additional  school 
will  be  opened  next  term ;  we  hope  similar  action 
may  be  taken  by  the  school  board  in  the  interest  of 
the  Freeburg  schools. 

Somerset.— Supt.  Weller:  Our  schools  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  closed  for  this  year.  Generally  the  work 
has  been  well  done,  yet  in  many  places  there  is  not 
that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  so  neces- 
sary to  encourage  pupils  and  teachers  in  their  work. 

Sullivan. — Supl.  Little:  .The  school  board  of 
Laporte  have  determined  to  erect  a  large  two-story 
school-house,,  and  to  have  the  first  floor  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy at  the  commencement  of  the  next  term. 

Tioga.— Supt.  Cass:  The  meeting  of  the  "Teach- 
ers' Association,"  held  at  Mansfield  this  month,  was 
decidedly  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  ever 
held  by  that  body.  A  full  programme  of  exercises 
was  carried  out,  with  some  excellent  talks  and  papers. 
We  not  only  consider  the  Association  a  fixed  institu- 
tion, but  a  power  for 'good.  Teachers  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  importance  of  an  onward  movement  by 
them,  and  we  expect  soon  to  see  numbered  with  the 
past  such  things  as  boarding  around,  dividing  the 
school  year  into  two  and  three  terms,  and  other  ob- 
jectionable features  of  our  school  work.  Why  is  this 
waste  of  public  moneys  allowed?  Why  not  refuse 
to  recognize  anything  but  the  continuous  term  ? 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  Some  of  the  schools  have 
closed,  but  will  re-open  for  a  summer  term  after  a 
short  vacation.  A  few  of  our  teachers  intend,  to 
spend  the  summer  in  Normal  schools.  The  trustees 
of  the  New  Berlin  Seminary  have  decided  to  remodel 
the  building,  and  will  spare  no  pains  in  order  to  ma^e 
the  school  acceptable  to  the  people. 

York. —  Supt.  Williams:  West  Manchester  had 
four  school  entertainments  this  month ;  Wrightsville, 
one ;  Manchester,  one ;  and  Goldsboro*  one.  These 
entertainments  were  very  interesting  and  highly  en- 
joyed by  the  patrons  of  the  respective  districts.  A 
Normal  school,  under  the  management  of  D.  W. 
Gardner,  assisted  by  M.  R.  Seitz,  was  opened  April 
2d,  in  Hartman's  building,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Donaldson:  Dolan.'s  Drill 
Tables  have  been  introduced  in  all  our  Grammar 
schools,  and  the  teachers  express  their  approval  of 
the  system.  I  think  our  short  experience  will  war- 
rant us  in  saying  that  the  tables  are  a  very  valuable 
aid  in  teaching  Primary  Arithmetic,  when  in  the 
hands  of  careful ,2XiA.  efficient  teachers.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  their  utility  if  handled  in  the  systematic 
way  intended  by  their  author. 

NORRISTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  principal  of 
the  High  school.  Prof.  Eisenhower,  delivers  a  short 
lecture  each  morning  to  his  pupils,  on  different  sub- 
ject.**. **  Morals"  was  the  subject  considered  for  part 
of  this  month.  Our  schools  are  in  good  working 
condition. 

Phoenixville. — Supt.  Leister:  A  few  days  ago 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  Prof.  Montgomery, 
of  Millersville  Normal  school.  He  visited  most  of 
our  schools,  and  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult. On  the  evening  of  March  27th,  the  pupils  of 
the  High-school  Lyceum,  under  my  direction,  gave  an 
entertainment,  consisting  of  recitations,  dialogues, 
music,  and  tableaux.  The  large  hall  was  filled  with 
patrons,  and  the  net  proceeds  amounted  to  #100, 
with  which  books  for  the  library  will  be  purchased. 
Three  divisions  were  moved  from  their  old  quarters, 
several  weeks  ago,  to  the  very  commodious  rooms  in 
the  new  Gay-street  building. 
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TiTUSViLLE. — Supt.  Strecter:  Our  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  school  work  took  place  on  March  30th.  It 
was  well  attended,  and  well  worth  attending.  A  fact 
worthy  to  be  recorded  is  that,  while  the  Board  politi- 
cally stand  Democrats  six,  Republicans  two,  a  Re- 
publican President  was  elected.  Mr.  John  L.  Mc- 
Kinney,  whose  name  was  presented  as  a  candidate 
for  President,  declined  the  nomination  in  some  gen- 
erous remarks,  which  show  his  non-partisan  spirit  in 
school  affairs  to  be  one  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  local  press : 

"  On  motion  of  Isaac  Westheimer,  the  Board  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  President  for  two  years.  Mr.  Mather 
nominated  Jno.  L.  McKinney.  Mr.  McKinneyin  de 
dining  the  nomination  said  as  follows  :  '  In  my  opinion 
our  public  schools  are  the  cornerstone  to  which  in  a 
great  measure  the  prosperity  of  our  city  is  anchored, 
and  any  gentleman  is  much  honored  who  is  called 
upon  by  this  Board  to  act  as  their  presiding  officer. 
In  casting  my  eye  over  the  new  organization,  I  ob- 
serve there  is  a  majority  of  my  own  political  persua- 


sion, but  the  citizens  of  Titusville,  who  hare  always 
taken  such  great  interest  in  our  public  schools,  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  fact,^hat  partisazisbip  was 
so  entirely  ignored  in  the  recent  election  that  placed 
four  new  members  in  this  body.  My  own  feeling 
and  sympathy  are  fully  in  accord  with  that  sentiment* 
and  I  believe  it  right  and  proper  that  I  should  decline 
absolutely  to  allow  my  name  to  be  considered  as  a 
candidate  for  President.  The  outgoing  President  of 
the  old  Board  has  served  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Titusville  iSchool  Board  for  many  years,  and  has 
given  such  general  and  universal  satisfaction  that  I 
deem  it  eminently  proper  and  right  that  he  should  be 
honored  with  a  re-election.  I,  therefore,  nominate 
for  President  of  the  Board  the  Hon.  Fred.  Bates.' '' 
York. — Supt.  Shelley:  A  scries 'of  grade  cntcr- 
ments  has  been  given  by  pujuls  of  our  public  schools, 
and  a  handsome  sum  has  bc«n  realized  for  library  and 
apparatus  purposes.  This  has  been  a  special  feature 
during  the  month  past.  The  regular  school  work  is 
prospering. 


Book  Notices. 


^Iental  Science  and  Methods  of  Mental  Cul- 
ture. Designed  for  the  Use  of  Normal  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Private  Students  preparing  to  be 
Teachers.  By  Edward  Brooks,  A,  M,,  Ph.D. 
Lancaster,  Pa.:  Normal  Publishing  Co.  $1.7 S* 
This  work  embraces  four  distinct  parts,  the  first 
of  which  is  introductory.  In  this,  the  nature  of 
mental  science,  the  mind,  consciousness,  and  atten- 
tion are  discussed.  Part  II.  treats  of  the  Intellect, 
Part  III.  of  the  Sensibilities,  and  Part  IV.  of  the 
Will.  Each  faculty  is  considered  under  two  gen- 
eral heads ;  •  first,  its  nature ;  second,  its  culture. 
The  various  faculties  of  the  Intellect  are  discussed 
at  length,  as  the  teacher's  work  is  mainly  to  train 
and  develop  the  intellectual  powers.  A  discussion 
of  the  Sensibilities  and  the  Will  is  also  given.  The 
.  entire  work  presents  a  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
mental  philosophy,  sufficiently  full  and  detailed  for 
the  large  majority  of  educators.  The  system  of 
philosophy  approved  is  similar  to  that  of  the  leading 
English  and  American  thinkers.  In  its  general 
spirit  it  follows  Sir  William  Hamilton,  though  it 
differs  in  certain  details  from  that  illustrious  author. 
It  is  neither  materialistic  nor  wholly  rationalistic, 
holding  that  mind  is  distinct  from  matter  and  is  the 
author  of  thought.  It  accepts*  tlve  physical  basis  of 
perception,  which  is  one  of  riie  facts  of  the  material- 
istic school,  but  rises  above  the  facts  of  materialism, 
as  taught  by  Spencer  and  Bain,  into  the  higher  do- 
main of  rationaHstic  philosophy.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  relation  of  its  teachings  to  re- 
ligion. Beginning  with  the  sensations  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  ideas  are  traced  through  the  senses  into  the 
realm  of  abstract  and  general  truths,  and  finally  into 
the  domain  of  supersensual  ideas  and  tniths.  Here 
is  reached  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  and  In- 
finite, and  uniting  these  with  the  Good,  it  attains  to 
the  highest  conception  of  the  human  mind,  that  of 
God.  Recognizing  this  idea  as  a  verity,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Faith,  Love,  and  Obedience  as  associated 
with  it,  a  broad  foundation  is  laid  for  the  building 
up  of  that  grand  temple  of  belief  found  in  the  soul, 
called  Religion. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  method  of  cultivat- 
ing the  different  faculties,  is  a  feature  of  the  work  of 
especial  value  to  teachers.  After  considering  the 
Perception,   Memory,    Imagination,   Understanding, 


Intuition,  etc.,  the  importance  of  the  culture  of  these 
faculties  is  briefly  urged ;  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  may  be  developed,  the  studies  most  appropriata 
to  their  culture,  the  time  for  their  proper  training, 
etc.,  are  discussed  and  illustrated.  While  the  work 
should  prove  of  much  interest  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  it  is  especially  valuable  as  a  text-book, 
since  it  is  not  merely  a  compilation  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered upon  the  different  topics  of  which  it  treats,  but 
a  logical  development  of  the  subject  upon  a  well- 
defined  plan.  We  give  it  cordial  greeting  for  the 
influence  it  should  have  on  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, wherever  it  shall  have  careful  reading  or  diligent 
study.  The  good  teacher  should  have  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  branches  he  is  ex- 
pected to  teach.  To  obtain  this  knowledge,  he  needs 
a  teacher's  text-book  on  the  science  of  the  mind, 
such  as  this  under  notice. 

•  Handbook  of  English  Literature.    An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  English  Literature  ana 
Literary    Criticism.      Designed  for    the    use    oj 
Schools,    Colleges,   Seminaries,  and    Universities. 
By    Prof    James    Baldwin.       Vol.    II.— Prose. 
Pp.  S70.     Philadelphia  :    John  E.  Potter  6f*  Co. 
This  important  work  is  not  an  ordinary  history  of 
English  literature,  a  mere  dry  detail  of  names  and 
dates   copied   from  cyclopaedias  and  dictionaries  of 
biography.     It  is  an  original  treatise,  the  result  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  reading    well    digested,   and 
served  in  such  manner  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all. 
After  two  introductory  chapters,  treating  of  the  for-     1 
mation  and  kansition  periods  of  the  language,  the 
author  fully  develops  his  method.     This  consists  in 
arranging  the  writers  in  classes,  as  historians,  essay- 
ists, humorists,  novelists,  etc.,  thus  furnishing  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  comparing  the  styles  of  the  leading 
authors  in  that  department.     To  show  the  fullness  of 
treatment,  we  may  state  that  the  subject  of  fiction 
covers  124  pages,  treating  of  the  novel  in  all  its 
forms,  and  giving  synopses  of  the  contents  of  many 
of  the  most  famous  works  of  fiction,  tc^ether  with 
copious   extracts  to  illustrate    the    different    styles. 
These  synopses  are   very  useful  to  the  reader  in  di- 
recting his  choice,  and  give  to  the  work  a  special 
value  as  a  manual  of  reference  in  libraries.    The 
very  full  indexes  add  greatly  to  its  usefulness  in  this 
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respect.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  "full  of 
meat  for  the  strong  man,"  and  the  reader  will  be  de- 
lighted with  it.  As  an  illustration  of  the  fine  literary 
taste  of  the  author  and  his  dramatic  method  in  nar- 
ration, we  should  like  to  cite,  if  our  space  permitted, 
the  page  whereon  he  describes  how  was  finished  the 
first  work  in  English  prose,  the  translation  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  bv  the  Venerable  Bede.  We  have 
read  the  story  before,  but  never  has  the  scene  been 
presented  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  pathetic.  The 
conscientiousness  of  the  "father  of  English  prose," 
has  preserved  its  virtue  through  the  ages,  and  in- 
fluences his  far-away  pupil  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Commercial  Law.  A  Text-book  for  Commercial 
Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Academies.  By  Salter 
S,  Clark,  Pp,  314,  Clark  6-  Maynard,  New 
York, 

The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  manual  is  to  present 
the  general  principles  of  law  as  specially  applicable 
to  commercial  life.  The  necessity  of  such  knowledge 
to  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  is  almost 
self-evident ;  but  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  has  also 
a  value  in  impressing  the  fact  that  law  is  founded  on 
common  sense  and  morality,  a  point  on  which  their 
occasional  experience  with  the  uncertain  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  hkely  to  render  them  somewhat  un- 
certain. The  treatment  is  so  extended  as  to  embrace 
almost  every  subject  of  contract  between  man  and 
xnan.  The  forms  of  business  papers,  and  the  exer- 
cises in  the  drawing  of  papers,  are  well  calculated  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the  principles 
learned,  and  render  him  practically  master  of  them. 
Each  topic  is  followed  by  a  general  summary  present- 
ing in  tabular  form  the  leading  points  treated  in  the 
text. 

Hand- Book  of  Literature.    English  and  Amer- 
ican, Historical  and  Critical,  with  Illustrations  of 
the    Writings   of  Each   Successive  Period,      By 
Esther   J.    Trimble.      Pp,  jiS,      Philadelphia: 
Eldredge  &*  Brother.     Price,  fijo. 
This  manual  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  four 
of  which  are  devoted  to  American  writers.     Each 
chapter  treats  of   the  leading  characteristics  of  a 
period,  giving  "  brief  glimpses"  of  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  and  the  court ;  a  sketch  of  the 
principal  writer,  and  short  notices  of  his  contempor- 
aries,  followed   by  selections  from  their  writings, 
illustrating  their  styles,  and  closing  with  a  syllabus 
which  recapitulates  the  leading  points  in  the  chapter, 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  review,  as  well  as  a  con- 
venient medium  of  reference. 

Throughout  the  work  there  are  foot-notes,  explan- 
atory of  words,  allusions,  and  events  in  the  text. 
The  selections  display  good  taste  and  judgment.  The 
book  is  neatly  gotten  up,  though  occasional  typo- 
graphical errors  mar  the  beauty  of  the  page,  as  Hal- 
lem  for  Hallam,  and  James  Stuart  MiU  for  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

The  Greater  Poems  of  Virgil,  Vol.  I.  Contain- 
ing  the  Pastoral  Poems  and  Six  Books  of  the 
jEneid.  Edited  by  y,  B.  Greenough,  Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath  &*  Co. 

The  new  edition  of  Virgil,  by  Prof.  Greenough, 
contains  all  that  was  available  in  the  edition  of  Allen 
and  Greenough,  with  new  features,  which  give  it  high 
rank  in  the  long  line  of  works  expository  of  the 
Mantuan  bard.  The  notes  strike  the  happy  mean, 
enough  to  furnish  all  needed  help  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  text,  and  not  so  many  as  to  take  from  the 
student  the  pleasure  of  mastering  for  himself  the 
minor  difficulties.    The  wood-cuU,  from  ancient  ob- 


jects of  art,  not  only  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  classic  times  than  long  disserta- 
tions could  do,  but  they  also  introduce  the  student  to 
the  subjects  of  ancient  art  and  archaeology.  In  a 
work  of  such  uniform  excellence,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  select  any  portion  as  better  than  another. 
That  which  pleases  us  most,  however,  is  the  vocabu- 
lary. The  points  of  special  importance  here,  are  the 
etymologies  of  the  words,  which  are  according  to  the 
latest  authorities  in  philological  science,  and  the  defi- 
nitions, which  are  arranged  according  to  the  history 
of  the  word,  showing  first  the  earlier,  then  th;  later 
meanings,  then  follow  short  phrases  exhibiting  the 
shades  of  meaning,  which  can  be  made  clear  only  by 
placing  the  words  in  their  idiomatic  relations. 
Captain  Mansana,  and  Other  Stories.     By 

BjBrnstieme  Bjdrnson.   Translated  from  the  Norse 

by  P.  B.  Anderson.    Author's  Edition.    Pp.,  2s6i. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co.,  Boston. 

Captain  Mansana  is  a  sketch  drawn  from  life  of 
an  officer  in  the  Italian  war  for  independence.  It  is 
a  story  of  intense,  absorbing  passion,  or  rather  of  a 
man  wholly  controlled  by  his  passions.  It  sounds 
more  like  a  wild  dream  than  reality,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  no  land  in  the  world  other  than  Italy 
could  such  a  career  be  run.  It  is  a  minute  psycho- 
logical study  of  a  mind  of  rare  individuality,  swayed 
at  the  same  time  by  intense  egotism,  restless  energy, 
and  maddening  love. 

"  The  Railroad  and  the  Churchyard  "  is  a  story 
with  a  different  setting,  and  yet  not  wholly  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Love  here  also  rules — not  the  love 
of  youth  and  maiden,  but  the  deep,  pious  affection 
of  a  strong  man  for  the  memory  of  his  ancestors. 
The  actors  in  this  rural  drama  are  .simple  farmers, 
dwellers  in  a  remote  parish  noted  for  its  simplicity, 
until  the  spirit  of  progress  finds  its  way  thither  and 
works  a  lamentable  change  in  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  community.  The  old  feeling  of  love  and 
content  silently  fades  away  before  the  craze  of  specu- 
lation produced  by  the  teachings  of  a  village  Crom- 
well. The  lameness  of  the  conclusion  indicates  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet  has  prevailed  over  the  logic 
of  events.  Such  characters  as  Lars  HOgstad's  do 
not  change  so  easily  and  so  suddenly. 

"Dust "  is  one  of  our  author's  latest  stories.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Norway,  with  its  forests  shrouded  like 
ghostly  giants  in  drapery  of  snow,  its  fiords  darker 
by  contrast  with  the  mysterious  mantle  of  white 
which  envelopes  all  the  earth.  This  study,  for  it  is 
rather  that  than  a  story,  displays  more  clearfy  than 
the  others  the  artist's  hand.  From  the  start  every- 
thing points  directly  to  the  coming  catastrophe.  As 
in  the  old  Greek  tragedies,  events  march  on  with 
never-faltering  step  to  the  inevitable  goal.  Some* 
thing  reminds  us  of  Hawthorne,  not,  however,  in  the 
accessories,  or  in  the  characters,  neither  are  the 
touches  those  of  that  master  hand,  lliough  the 
limning  is  as  delicate  in  its  way,  it  lacks  the  fine  play 
of  humor  which  lights  the  pictures  of  Hawthorne, 
and  relieves  theur  other\i'i.se  sombre  effect.  The  re- 
semblance is  in  the  indefinable  expectation,  common 
to  both,  which  lays  hold  upon  us  from  the  beginning 
that  something  mysterious  is  about  to  happen.  We 
feel  ourselves  upon  the  verge  of  an  unknown  world 
— a  world  peopled  with  embodied  souls,  but  souls 
whose  bodies  are  no  more  to  them  than  to  us  are  the  . 
garments  we  wear  in  cvery-day  life.  It  were  well 
for  us  now  and  then  to  enter  that  world,  could  we 
come  back  wiser,  even  though  sadder,  men.  Herein, 
however,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  story  disappointing; 
for  it  may  leave  us  sadder,  but  no  wiser. 
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I.  How  soft  the  hap  •  py  even  -  ing's  close,  'Tis  the  hour  for  sweet  repose.  Good 
a.  These  tran  •  quil  hours  of  so  •  cial  miith,  Form  the  dear-  est  ties  of  earth :  Good 
3.  Oh,     how    each  gen-  tie    thought  is    stirred,    As      we  breathe  the       parting  word:  Good 
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night! 
night  I 
night! 


•  The  sum  -  mer  winds  have  sunk  to  rest,  The  moon  se  -  rene  -  ly  bright,  Sheds 
And  while  each  hand  is  kind  •  ly  pressed,  Oh,  may  our  pray 'rs  to  heaven,  With 
Could  we      but  ev  -  er    feel      as  now,  Our  hearts  with  love    up  -   raised,      And 
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down 
hum  - 
while 


her  calm  and  gen  -  tie  ray.  Soft  -  ly  now  she  seems  to  say.  Good  night  I 
ble  fer  -  vor  be  ad  •  dressed,  For  its  bless -ings  on  our  rest:  Good  night! 
our    fond    af    <    fee-  tions  flow,    Hear  in      mur-murs     soft  and  low — Good  night  I 
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THE  BETTER  WISH. 
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R,  R.  If     I    had    but      a  thousand    a  year,  Gaf-fer'  Green,  If  I    had    but     a  thousand    a 
G,  G,  The  best  wish  you  could  have,  take  my  word,  Robin  Ruff,  Would  scare  find  you  in  bread  or  in 
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vear !  What      a       man  would  I     l)e,      And  what  sights  would  I    see.      If         I 

Deer;  But      be      hon  -    est  and  true.    And  say    what  would  you  do.       If      you 
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had    but  a  thou-  sand  a  year,  Gaf-  fer  Green,  If     I     had  but  a    thousand  a      year ! 
had    but  a  thon-  sand  a  year.  Rob-in  Ruff?  If     yott  had  but  a    thousand  a      year  I 


i?.  I  would  do,  I  scarcely  know  what.  Gaffer  Green, 
I  would  go,  faith !  I  hardly  know  where, 
I  would  scatter  the  chink 
And  leave  others  to  think. 
If  I  had  but  a  thousaiid  a  year.  Gaffer  Green ! 
If  I  had  but  a  thousand  a  year  1 

G.  Bat  when  you  are  aged  and  grey,  Robin  Ruff, 
And  the  day  of  your  death  it  draws  near, 
Say,  what  with  your  pains 
Would  yott  do  with  your  gains,- 
If  you  then  had  a  thousand  a  year,  Robin  Ruff? 
if  you  then  had  a  thousand  a  year  ? 


R.  I  scarcely  can  tell  what  you  mean,  Gaffer  Green, 
For  your  quesiions  are  always  so  queer. 
But  as  other  folks  die, 
I  suppose  so  must  I —  [  Ruff? 

G,  What !  and  give  up  your  thousand  a  year,  Robin 
And  give  up  your  thousand  a  year  ? 

There's  a  place  that  is  better  than  this,  Robin  Rn£^ 
And  I  hope  in  my  heart  you'll  go  there. 
Where  the  poor  man's  as  great, 
R,  What !  though  he  hath  no  estate  ? 

G,  Yes,  as  if  he'd  a  tliousand  a  year,  Robin  Rufl( 
G*  &  J?.  Yes,  as  if  he'd  a  thousand  a  ynr. 
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By  "EDVrAXOi  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Penntylvanit  State  Normal  Schaol,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebnif  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching!  asd 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
HT  two  COMPXJETTS  A2TD  dSTQTCT  SSHZ^S. 

BBOOKS^'  STANDARD  KORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Writtoi 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course "  comprising  a  Primary,  EUnientary,  Menial  and  fVriUem 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  ^1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  AriA- 
metic,  and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Pari  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Compkte 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmelic, 
Netv  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features^  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  lake 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  informatioii  aAd  work  taken  from  the  eemimvm 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  reaf  tr-ansactums  of  kusiness  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Bf^easurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attraei  the  eUtention  of  all  fregressim 
teachers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementarj  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  €f<H>ihetry  and  Trlgmioinetry  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  ^i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higbor  Aritbmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^1.35. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  publishecl  Tlie  Pliilosophy  of  Aritbmetie,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  PlWlosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  ^2.25.  ,     .  

-McA  irts-ty  boob:  on  PBnrsics.*^. 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN,  ~" 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  tbeorieit 
within  300  pages.  The  classificafion  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness, 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book.  .     . 

MOEVTGOMSR7*<i 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisbttrg,  Johnstown,  Chambersbuig,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  H:;nting- 
don,  Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  ^1.20. 

•^Normal  Educational  Publications.-^- 

FeiiSBdtli's  Faglltk  Grammars,  Tfestlake's  Common  Seheol  ttteratare,  Westlake*e  How  to  Write  letters,  JJhfHH 

Llteratore  for  Little  rolkt,  Ljte'i  Sehool-Room  Soiura,  Inititate  Sonn  and  laetltnte  Glee  Book, 

Sheppard'i  Text  Books  on  the  Conititntion,  Petenioa'e  Familiar  Selenee,  Pelton's 

Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  eto.    Lite's  Praetltal  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Farticnlars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  GO,  Mlisbers,  630  MARKET  ST,  PHILADELPHA 
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J.  H..  BUTLER, 

928  CHESTNUT  STREET,   PHILADELPHIA, 

PUBLISHER  OF 

The  Franklin  AHthmefics, 

The  Franklin  Elementary  Algebra, 
Worcester's  Spelling-Books 

{Kew  and  Old  Sern*,) 

Walton's  Arithmetics, 

Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables, 
Arithmetical  Charts 

(Walton  A  Qogsweli), 

Adams'  Advanced  Spelling-^Book. 


LIBRARY 


THE  TEACHERS' 
AND  STUDENTS' 

M  VOJUS.  IS  ONBJ    Tke  Greatest  WerlK  fto  Teaehen  Brer  PublUliLed. 

QPIITENTSl  'Hie  Cotnmon  Branches,  Natural  Sciences,  Civil  Gov't,  School, Jaw.  Composition  and  Rliet* 
oric.  rarliamentary  Usages,  Methods  of  Teachina^,  School  Management,  Mytholofry,  Gen.  Hist.,  U.  S.  Hist» 
Bookkeeping,  Gen.  I^it^  How  to  stndy  and  nse  books.  All  the  systems  of  ontlinmg  in  use,  Thousands  of  test  qntes- 
'   v/>  for  parsinj;,  for  analysis,  for  solutions  in  mental  and  written  Arith.,  Letter  WritinB:,  etc,  etc.,  a 
isx  referring  to  every  subject  in  the  book,  and  a  Q/ostory  of  difficult  terms  and  Biographical  facts,  etc 


tions. 

copious  Index  i 

One  large  octavo  voL*  538  pp»9  dear  type  and  e^eeUent  prist* 

ilsh  more  with 
i  costi30»  this 

ladomed  by  State  Sapta^  Bdueatora  and  Adaeatlenal  Press  ef  the  Uniea. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  whole  library  inHtself.  In  fact,  the  wonder  is,  tliat  so  much  reliable  informatioa  on 
such  a  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  teachers  and  stadents  slumld  be  ffi ven  in  on«  volume  of  cja  paces.  In  46f 
judgment  the  book  deserves  and  will  have  a  large  circulation."  Jas.  P.  SlaDb,  St&te  Sunt.  Pub.  Inst,  HI. 

**  Vigorous,  practical,  and  comprehensive.'*^  L.  S.  Coknkx,  State  Supt  Pub.  Ifast.,  Colorado. 

**  I  have  examined  the  *•  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library'  with  some  care,  and  must  say  it  is  the  best  t»Qblic&* 
tlon  for  teachers  that  I  have  ever  seen."  J.  A.  Smith,  State  Supt,  Pub.  Inst,  Mississippi 

"  Last  Autumn  I  examined  the  work  and  gave  it  a  hearty  recommendation.  Further  examination  nas  only 
added  to  my  high  opinion  of  Its  value.^I  know  of  no  single  work  containing  more  important  and  valtuble  infor* 
nation  for  the  teacher."  N.  A.  Lucx,  State  supt  Pub.  Ust,  Maine. 

"To  the  inexperienced  teacher  it  contains  more  helps  than  any  other  book  of  which  we  have  any  knowledre. 
School  officers  should  see  that  every  teacher's  desk  has  this  work  For  handy  reference."— Nsw  Bng.  JOVR.  QP  &k 

"  An  excellent  work  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  truly  a  teacher's  library,  for  it  contains  the  general  *pind- 
ples  of  every  science  ordmarily  taught  In  the  common  sdiools.  We  can  heartily  commend  the  book.  It  is  chespi 
useful,  and  issued  m  attractive  style."  Pbnna.  School  Iouknal. 

'  Tkr^  lar^4  idktmma  have  been  called  for  within  one  year.    A  fiict  wbkh  shows  what  the  puUlc  t|iiflk  ef  It 

Prioe»  Cloth,  Beveled  Board,  Uarliled  Edges • '^fMff 

*"      IdteavjrLeather»lIar1iled  Edges... •     .^. ^8.75 

"A  ^%  B  Al ^r^  Waited  everywhere.'  Theright  med  tiA  ^asil^^dhTiiol  per  ^i^th.  Spedraea  pecsii 
#%  VI  Kb  n  I  W  terns,  ^tc    sent  on  application.    Write  at  ones  M  tmrildry,  ai  fte  best  is  being  talMBi 

T.  a  DEin»Oir,  Publisher,  'Cliieaca,  HL 

JOHN  lU  BUCKS,  Cfeneml  Igent  for  Pennsjlraiiiii,  Myerstown,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.  >o^ 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
xrs'w 

JIpuGATiOJiAJ-  PupjJGATiOJis. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Revised  edition  of  iS8i.  By  Albert 
Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     1 2mo,  half  leeoher,  1 1 .40. 

A  Geographical  Reader.    A  Collection 

of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  English  Literature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.   By  James  Johannot    Cloth,  I1.25. 

An   Historical   Reader  for  the  Use  of 

Classes  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore, 
Md.     i2mo,  cloth,  I1.25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers.  Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoif.  Price,  Complete,  with  Puent  Support- 
er, |io. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geographies.  Based 

on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Practical  Features. 


Appleton's    Elementary 

Small,  4to,  65  cents. 

Appleton's  Higher  Geography, 
4to,  I1.50. 


Geography. — 
Large, 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  Practical  Writ- 
ing in  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  dozen,  |l.o8;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Numbers,  per  dozen.  |i.o8;  Short  Course, 
Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  li.oS;  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Numbers  per  dozen,  I1.44. 

The    Song    Wave      A    Collection    of 

Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  Instruction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.   So  cents. 

Studies  in  Language.   A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  "  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language."  By  J. 
H,  Stsckney.    2$  cents. 


Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Fully    Revised 

and  corrected  to  1882.  Thirteen  Ma^s,  msant- 
ed  in  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  ^13^5; 
separately,  single, maps,  90  cents;  double, 5i-75; 
Key,  separately,  45  cenU.  With  Applcfeoc's 
Patent  Miq;>  Supporter,  115.2a 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.     By  tfic 

late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  FeHow  of  the  , 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Politial  ! 
Economy  in  the  University  of  KdinboigL  j 
Atnerican  Keznsed  Edition,     #1.50. 

Die  Anna'-Lisc.      A   Popular   German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  Gennan.  Bf 
Charles  F,  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modoi 
Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of^Techfiot 
ogy.    1 1.    T<xt  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Lai^uage  Self-Taught    A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adaol- 
ed  for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Touiiss. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.    |2;  with  charts,  ^2.50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  Frendt 

Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation.    By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor  I 
in    French  and  German  ift  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  author  of  a  complete  scries  of  Frendi   I 
Text-books.    |i.io. 

The  Modem  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light-Lme  Phonography.  Being  t 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
feet  Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  b^  Pho-. 
netic  Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographic 
Association,  etc.    #1.25. 

L.  J^  L.;  or,  Fifty  Law  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  •  Technical  Points  of  Busines 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Qaik,  Principal  B.  and  S. 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    #1.25. 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 

of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Vijgil-    i 
ian  Dictionary.    By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  ProfesMr 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,    ^i.fa 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  00 
leoeipt  of  prices 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  PubUshere, 

1,  3  ft  S  Bond  Street,  STew  7ork. 
J.  A.  IC  PASSACORE,  Asent,  PottunriUe,  Pa. 


Le^^on^  iq  the  ^cieqce  and  t^l  of  Teacpg. 

By  FRANCIS   VT.  PABZER. 

I«BGXI7RB0  m 

>T.  DUDLEY  A.  SARGENT,  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University.    Subject  : 
tev.  A.  D.  MAYO,    Subjects;  Common  Schools;  Schools  in  the  South.  [Physical  Development. 

^Tof.  H.  H.  STRAIGHT,  Oswego  Normal  School.    Subject:  Industrial  and  Scientific  Education. 
^rof.  HERMANN  B.  BOISEN. .  Subjects:  Methods  in  Modem  Languages;  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi. 
^rof  .  H.  E.  HOLT,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.    Subject  :  Method  of  Teaching  Music. 
(A.MUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Supt.  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn.     Subject:  Supervision. 
<-  P.  WARREN,  Prin.  New  Hampshire  Normal  School.     Subject  :  Methods  of  Teaching  History. 
Mf  iss  LELIA  E.  PATRIDGE.    Subjects  :  Physical  Training  in  Common  Schools;  We  Girls. 
lArs.  FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,  formerly  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Oratory  and  the  Boston 
School  of  Oratory.    (Mrs.  M.  Frank  Stuart.)    Subject  :  The  Delsaite  System  of  Expression. 

For  Olrcnlan  addrMs  Altx.  I.  Fiyo,  8«e'7»  Oook  Ca  Kormil  Sehod,  KonnalTOlOi  ZUlaoli. 

For  Board,  eio.,  Rddress  Frol  B.  W.  Futiuun,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  XasiadrasittB. 


State  Normal  School, 

INDIANA.,  PA.., 

In  addition  to  its  unsuroatsed  fiurUities  for  thoroaglily  pre- 
Murukg  teachen  for  their  field  of  labor,  hat  greatly  enlarged  its 
lepartment  for  preparing  studenu  to  enter  the  Sophomore 
IZlasa  in  our  best  colfeges.  This  department  is  under  the  special 
:sure  of  one  of  Princbtom's  best  gniduates,  and  the  instruction 
in  full  and  thorough. 

Those  who  contemplate  becoming  Pr^etticmai  Thmck^rt, 
or  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  cWAyr,  can  find  no  better 
bicilities  in  Pennsylvania  than  thoee  afforded  by  the 

nrDXAKA  KOBICAL  SOBOOL  OF  PA. 

z.  BUILDING— Brick,  five  stories  high;  rooms  laige  :»nd 
airy ;  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.  Hot  and  cold 
baths  throufihout  the  building. 

3.  LOCATION— In  a  beautiful  campus  of  twelve. acres.  In- 
cluding a  delightful  ^rove  of  forest  timber,  shady  promenades, 
cruquet  grounds,  and  a  base-ball  field. 

3.  APPARATUS— A  complete  set  of  Apparatus.  Drawings, 
and  a  good  supply  of  Chemicals  for  illustrating  the  studies  of 
Philosophy.  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  etc. 

4.  FACULTY— Unsurpassed  by  any  other  School  in  the 
State. 

5.  GRADUATES  firom  this  School  are  in  demand  as 
teachen. 

6.  TERMS  moderate,  and  accommodations  first-cbss. 
The  Spring  Term  opened. 

^^onday,  j^pril  ©tli,  18S3. 

For  fiuthcr  particulan  or  Catalogues,  address 

10-6  L.  H.  DUBUNG,  Principal. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

MUSIC.  TAUCHT  iaaU  its  branches,  by  Dote4Profes. 

sors  in  each  department. 
FINE  ARTS,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Moddlag.    Waltu 

Smith,  Principal. 
ENQLISH  BRANCHES,  afi>ncoufse.    Experienced 

1  eachen.  ' 

LAHpUACES,  German.  French  and   Italian.    NaUve 

ELOCUTION  and  Dramatic  Action.    S.  R.  Kiujnr, 

Principal. 

HOME^ACCOMMODATIONS  for  550  lady  stu- 

UNPARALLELED   FREE  advantages  in  concerts, 

recitals,  lecturesjlibrary.  etc. 
DAY  AND   EyElilNC  Classes.    Students  may  join 

now.    Send  for  Calendar  free. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Frtnkliii  Squart,  Boitoa.        at. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  la  of  Fur*  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chnrehes. 
flehools.  Fire  Alarms,Farn»,  eio.  FULLY 
WaBRXhTEO.   Catalogue  senlFfM. 

VANDUZCN  4  TIFT,  CiMbiMll,  O. 


WILLIAM  PENN, 


Dlnstrions  Founder  of  PennsylTania. 


SKETCHES  AND  PAPERS 

—  FROM  — 

Biographies  by  Dixon,  Jan/ney, 
Weems,  and  Clarkson. 

TOOnrHBB  WITH 

<<¥nilto    of   Solitude;  or    Belleetioiw    and 

Waxfmg  on  the  Condnet  of  Haman  Life  t" 

and  Seeond  Part  of  <<]Mo  CroM  No 

Crown*''  Abo,  Oriipinal  Text  of 

CHARTER  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Thb  comprehensire  series  of  sketches.  embracincsoS  large 
double  column  pages,  contains  all  the  articles  upon  Wm.  Penn 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Pbnmstlvamia  School  Joukkal, 
together  with  much  other  matter  of  interest  and  Importaacc. 


FH2CB,  FZFTT  CSNTS. 

Address, 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 

Penons  contemplating  a  trip  to  Europe,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  Globe,  either  alone  or  with  excursion  parties,  will  find  Ic  to 
their  advantage  to  investigate  the  numerous  fikcilities  offered  hj 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  the  renowned  Excursion  Managers,  of 
a6x  Broadway,  New  York. 

Full  particulan  of  their  arrangements  will  be  mailed  free,  oa 
application,  to  any  one  interested.  i303-9t. 

CIIDnDC  EDUUTIONM. 
CulfUrC     EX0UII8I0N8 


_.nd  Ibr  DMOriptive  CIrcaUr, Ftm. 
B.  roVSUfXm,  FraaUln  Sqiuure.BoMoA. 

0^  ^Samples  of  oar  New  School  Aids  and  prettj 
^^  Reward  Cards,  12  cento. 

Phowix  Pub.  Co.,WAaaxM,  Pa, 


The  "Triumph" 

DOYB-TAILBD    AMD    STSBEr-DOWSIrBD    8CBOOI.    DS9K. 


ITS  CI«AUf  S  TO  BE  THS 


•»f6]^I6ipL,  UNEQa^IiED  Tip  0fiIiY  gEfmiNE-l* 


Lewistown, 

Waynesboro, 

Tidioute, 

Shamokin, 

Cressona, 

Lock  Haven, 

Mount  Carmel, 

Rupert, 

Pottstown, 

Doylestown, 

Hauch  Chunkp 

Everett, 

Swatara, 

Pittston, 


Are  admitted  and  endorsed  by  its  adoption  over  all  competitors  in  1882  at 

Allegheny  Qty, 

Lancaster, 

Scranton, 

Wilmington,  Del., 

York, 

Bloomsburg, 

Williamsport, 

Latrobe, 

Gettysburg, 

Orbisonia, 

Greensburg, 

Kingston, 

Kinzua, 

Watsontown, 

and  ojlhers  not  mentioned  for  virant  of  room. 

We  stand,  as  in  former  years,  unsurpassed  in 

MERIT,  DURABILITY  AND  COMFORT. 

H^  indorsement  of  1882  wns  such  as  never  Ifefwre  awarded  any  School  Desk,  and 
notwithstanding  numerous  imitators,  it  remains  to-day 

Oripai  nneiiiialel,  anl  UidYersally  Approvei  as  tke  M 

OurDe 
its  superiority, 
bolts,  or  other 
for  ts«  years.    No  other  desk  has  these  features, 

1.    Oi&r  Patent  mode  of  DoTetailins  the  Iron  and  Wood  tosether. 

8«  -The  Patent  oontinnons  Steel  Dowels  in  liaok  and  seat.  ^^^ 

3.  The  new  AdJnstaUe  Bolted  Foot-Rest.  TSIS  DSS  IS  XASE  DXBS 

4.  The  new  and  only  permanently  Noiseless  Hinge.  r\   T>r%^ ckTki'j^ 
6.   The  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Ink  Wells.                                          ^   JraD©nTi9, 

6.  The  obiiqne  Floor  Fasteninss.  6oDtrolling  the  Le&diDgFeAtorei 

I*  The  HeaTy  Castings  with  solid  half-inoh  oontinnons  Iron  Dovetail. 
8.  TlM4r  n^f^naled  Comfort,  Beauty  and  Strength. 

It  will  giv#,us  j^lffv^f^  to  furnish  any  infoirmatioii  yuu  may  require  from  time  to  time,  and  also  to 

Send  plans  for  New  School  Buildings  without  charge$ 

If  you  shoiAl  at  any  time  consider  the  erection  of  new  school-houses. 
Plsisa  Ur  MB  haar  from  you  and  command  us  at  all  times. 

Very  Respectfully, 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO.,  j 

518  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THuaph* 


SWINTON'S  READERS: 

AN    ENTIRELY    NEW    SERIES    OF 

SCHOOL    READING    BOOKS. 

BY    PROFESSOR    WILLIAM    SWINTON. 


Pre-eminently  *'The  Langpnage  Beaders.**  XTneqnalled  in  Typographical  Beanty. 

ninatrated  by  the  Bert  American  Artirts.  Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth. 

XTsing  all  Approved  Methods  intelligently.  Faultless  in  Grading. 


THE  THEORY  of  the  series  briefly  is  that  ^^the  Reader  is  the  focus  of  language-training^^  and 
that  a  clear  understanding  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  clear  expression.  In  pursuit  of  this  theory,  Pro- 
fessor SwiNTON  introduces  in  every  book  of  the  series  abundant  exercises  which  require  a  close  study 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  reading  lesson. 

THE  GRADING  throughout  the  series,  as  well  as  from  exercise  to  exercise,  has  been  a  matter  of 
careful  study,  and  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features.  This  grading  has  extended  even  to  the  last  details 
0/  the  typography^  and  the  most  eminent  oculists  pronounce  the  series  faultless  in  this  particular. 

THE  ARTISTIC  WORK  is  from  original  designs  by  the  best  artists,  such  as  Church,  Diel- 
MAN,  flARPER,  HAMILTON,  FREDERICKS,  Cary,  Hopkjns,  Pvle,  and  Others,  who  have  brought  the 
true  artist's  enthusiasm  to  their  work  of  illustrating  these  books  for  the  common-school  children  of 
America. 

THE  SELECTIONS  have  been  made  with  the  one  object  of  securing  the  best  practice  in  the 
expression  of  thought  in  words.     In  quantity  and  variety  of  matter  the  series  is  especially  notable. 

^  In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  general  selections,  in  the  higher  books  there  tuLs  been  introduced  some* 
thing  of  what  may  be  called  organism^  by  carrying  on  a  certain  number  of  pieces  on  distinct  strains. 
For,  instance,  in  tne  Third  Reader  there  is  a  series  of  lessons  on  "  Home  Pets,"  one  entitled  "  Bright 
Kxamples,"  and  a  third  "  .About  Plants."  In  like  manner  the  F^ourth  Reader  has  one  series  of  pieces 
under  the  heading  "  Useful  Knowleikjf^"  another  under  that  of  "  PicruRES  of  American  History;" 
while  the  last  twenty-five  selections  are  classed  under  the  general  title  of  "Poetic  and  Elocution- 
ary," being  choice  patriotic  and  miscellaneous  ]X)ems  for  recitation  or  declamation.  In  the  Fifth  Reader 
also  is  a  brilliant  series  of  lessons,  entitled  "Glimpses  of  Science,"  possessing  great  interest  on 
account  of  their  treatment  and  literary  style. 

In  no  feature  of  the  series  is  Professor  Swinton's  peculiar  skill  as  an  author  more  apparent  than 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  exercises. 


The  Series  consists  of  the  following   Books: 

I.    Svvlnton's  Primer  and  First  Reader.     In  One  Volume.    In  print 

and  script  (while  on  black,  and  black  on  white).     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.    Beautifully 
illustrated.     120  pages. 

II.     S'Wlnton's   Second   Reader.     With  varied  exercises,  in  print  and  script. 

Illustrated.     Bound  in  cloth.     lyd  pages. 

III.     S'Wlnton's  Third   Reader.     Introducing  many  new  and  valuable  features 

in  selection  and  arrangement.     Beautifully  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth.    240  pages. 

rV.  STATlnton's  Fourth  Reader.  Full  of  new  and  interesting  matter,  largely 
original,  adapted  to  this  important  grade  of  school  work.  Illustrated^  and  bound  in  cloth. 
384  pages. 

V.    Sv^inton's  Fifth  Reader  and  Speaker.    A  book  of  choice  selections 

for  reading,  recitation,  and  declamation.    Illustrated^  and  bound  in  cloth.    480  pages. 

*»•  A  set  of  the  Readers^  from  the  First  to  the  Fifth  inclusive^  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $1.75.  Correspondence  regarding  Swinton's  Readers  is  cordially  invited.  Cir- 
culars and  Specimen  Pages  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR.  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

753  and  754  Broadway,  New  York. 


SWINTON'S  PRIMER  AND  FIRST  READER. 

IN    ONE    VOLUME,-120   pages.     THE    PRIMER,-64   pages. 

Method.  —  The  word-method  is  used  alone  where  it  serves  best,  \.\it  phonic  method  is  used  alone 
where  it  serves  best,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  two  are  combined  where  such  combination  is  most  helpful. 

Matter. — The  little  reading-lessons  are  simple,  natural,  and  such  as  appeal  to  the  child's  interest 
The  words  employed  are  words  that  children  daily  use. 

Gradation.  —  Each  word  is  registered  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  first  occurs.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  vocabularies  will  show  the  great  care  exercised  in  making  the  lessons  very  gradually  pro- 
gressive. 

Script.  —  Since  children  are  now  taught  the  first  steps  of  reading  by  means  of  words  and  sentences 
written  on  the  blackboard,  script  is  introduced  at  once,  and  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  book. 

Practice  Sentences.  —  These  reviews  are  designed  to  test  the  child's  power  of  rapidly  recognizing 
words  already  learned,  and  to  fix  their  image  and  import  by  reiterated  use  in  new  relations. 


IDIOM  "I  liave.' 
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not 
I  have 


I  have  a  red  sled. 
Is  it  not  a  big  sled? 
See  my  big  red  sled! 


'^^^^^L^i^i^yce^ 


The  teacher  may  direct  the  children  to  write  the  idiom  "I  see" 
four  times  more,  substituting  for  **sled"  the  words  they  have 
already  learned  to  write—  "cat,''  *'  rat,"  "  hat,"  "  bed." 


SWINTON'S  PRIMER  AND  FIRST  READER. 

THE    FIRST    READER, -66   pages. 

The  First  Reader  forms  a  close  connection  with  the  Primer ;  and  the  two  books  furnish  a  supply  of 
primary  reading  more  nearly  adequate  than  that  usually  afforded. 

In  the  Primer  the  child  has  acquired  a  little  vocabulary  of  ward-iormst  and  has  learned  to  recognize 
these  as  used  in  sentences  or  tAouj^A i-iorms. 

On  this  foundation  the  First  Reader  begins  to  build.  Earnest  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  difficult 
task  of  furnishing  fitting  food  for  the  child-mind ;  that  is,  to  provide  readings  that  shall  be  simple  with- 
out being  silly. 

The  rigid  rule  established  in  the  Primer,  of  registering  each  word  on  its  first  appearance,  has  here 
been  strictly  followed  out. 

As  in  the  Primer,  great  attention  has  been  given  to  script,  both  ruled  for  copying  and  unruled  for 
reading. 

In  the  Reviews  the  words  already  learned  (and  no  others)  are  reiterated  in  new  and  varied  combina- 
tions. 
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Lesson   XXVI. 


hright  mfi^§i«  ro§^e§  sweet'est 

only  tiioge  while  bltie'-bird 

sky  both  pret'ty  tree'-t5p 

wd6d§  th6^r  (prit'ty)  be-gSn' 

A  blue-bkd  was  singing  in  the 
tree-top.  "  Tweet !  tweet !  I'm  the 
sweetest  bird  in  the  woods.'' 

"No,  I'm  the  sweetest,"  said  a 
red-bird  close  by. 


SWINTON'S  SECOND  READER. 


176    PACES. 

Gradation.  —  In  order  to  secure  close  gradation,  each  word  on  its  first  appearance  is  here,  as  in  the 
First  Reader,  registered  In  the  vocabulary  at  the  head  of  the  lesson. 

Slate- Work  and  Dictations.  —  The  purpose  of  both  these  classes  of  work  is  to  secure  practice  in 
spelling.  In  the  "  Slate  Work  "  the  pupil  copies  from  a  model,  and  in  the  "  Dictations  "  he  has  a  -wTiticn 
test  of  his  memory  of  word-forms. 

Language  Lessons.  —  Under  this  head  will  he  found  a  variety  of  attractive  exercises  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  Second-Reader  classes.  These  comprise  several  types  of  easy  language-work,  among  which 
are, — 

1.  Copying  sentences  and  supplying  ellipses. 

2.  Answering  questions  on  what  is  seen  in  a  picture. 

3.  Writing  answers  (i.e.,  affirmative  declarative  sentences)  to  indirect  questions. 

4.  A  ns7vering  indirect  questions :  that  is,  questions  introduced  by  Who,  What,  Where,  How^  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  several  kinds  of  language  lessons  are,  in  fact,  so  manv  little  exercises  in 
composition ;  not  a  very  lofty  exercise  of  intellect,  to  be  sure,  but  one  quite  suited  to  tlie  child's  stage  of 
mental  growth,  and  one  that  can  not  fail  to  be  both  pleasing  and  profitable. 


Second  Eeadjsb. 
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LESSON    XXVII. 
The  Girl  who  could  wait. 


L  Primrose  wa^  a  sweet  little  girl  eight 


SWINTON'S  THIRD  READER. 

240    PAGES. 

• 

Preparatory  Dictation.  —  As  the  needed  preparation  for  intelligent  reading,  the  lesson  is  preceded 
by  a  dictation,  containing  the  more  difficult  words,  the  meaning  o£  which  is  illustrated  by  their  use  in 
easy  familiar  sentences. 

Language  Lessons.  —  These  comprise  various  models  of  language-work,  among  which  are:  — 

1.  Sentence-work. 

2.  Classifying  W&rds^  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  identify  name-words  (nouns),  action-words  (verbs),  and 
(juality-words  (adjectives). 

3.  Changing  Word-forms^  —  especially  the  writing  of  the  plural  of  nouns ^  the  past  tense  of  verbs ^  and 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  adjectives. 

4.  Word-analysis^  —  made  quite  within  the  scope  of  the  pupil's  capacity. 

5.  Changing  verse  into  prose  order ^  —  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  exercise. 

6.  Composition.  —  Each  piece  specially  fitted  for  reproduction  in  an  abstract  from  memory  is  followed 
by  a  syllabus  in  which,  by  a  series  of  topics  and  hints,  the  young  composer  is  aided  in  reproducing  the 
salient  features  of  the  piece  he  has  just  read. 

Matter.  —  Especial Iv  worthy  of  note  are  the  three  series  of  lessons,  "Home  Pets,"  " Bright  Ex- 
amples," and  "About  tiJVNTS." 
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LESSON    XXXI. 

The  Tale  that  never  Tires.  — Part  II. 

sftv'a-geg  ean'ni-bal^  es-eaped 

PREPARATORY    DICTATION. 

1.  The  passengers  got  safely  to  the  shore,  and  thus 
escaped  death. — 2.  Ignorant  savages,  who  eat  human 
flesh,  are  called  cannibals. 


^:^%^c\:;-' 


J  " 


1,   Robinson   Crusoe   thought   he  would   like 
to  have  a  boat  in    which   to  sail   round    his 


SWINTON'S  FOURTH  READER. 

384    PACES. 

Lresions.  —  The  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Reader  is  to  introduce  the  learner  to  a  wider  field  of  thoi^hi 
and  feeling,  —  but  still  in  language  suited  to  his  years  and  probable  experience.  The  two  series  of  pieces 
—  one  under  the  generic  heading  "  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  the  other  under  that  of  "  Pictures  from 
American  History"  —  will  be  noted  as  a  feature  of  interest  and  value. 

In  the  section  entitled  "  Poetic  and  Elocutionary  "  have  been  gathered  many  classic  gems,  which,  m 
the  rage  for  novelty,  have  in  later  years  unhappily  dropped  out  of  school  reading-books. 

Language.  —  The  following  principle  has  guided  the  preparation  of  the  language-work :  Let  tkt 
exercises  be  such  as  are  fairly  within  the  scholar's  powers^  and  at  the  same  time  such  as  shall  call  tk^a 
powers  into  fruitful  activity. 

The  language  exercises  are  suggestive ^  not  exhaustive.  The  primary  object  in  any  Reader  is  to  tcad 
reading;  and  what  is  claimed  for  language  training  as  drawn  from  the  reading  lesson  is,  that  it  tests, 
applies,  and  vitalizes  the  learner's  technical  knowledge. 

Fourth  Reader,  53 


band  marches  with  slow  step  down  to  the  ships. 
First  come  priests  chanting  a  sacred  hymn. 
Then  a  tall,  noble-looking  man :  he  is  not  old, 
but  his  hair  is  white ;  his  face  is  grave  and  sad, 
yet  kind  and  mild. 

6.  This  is  the  chief  captain ;  around  him  are 
two  other  captains  and  several  pilots;  behind 
are  sailors.  Count  them:  there  are  in  all  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons. 


SWINTON'S  FIFTH  READER  AND  SPEAKER. 

480    PACES. 

Its  Twofold  Purpose.  —  It  will  be  noted  that  this  book  is  at  once  a  Fifth  Reader  and  a  school 
Speaker;  two-thirds  of  the  matter  being  included  under  the  former  head,  and  one-third  under  the  latter. 

Matter.  —  In  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  embodied  in  the  selections  will  be  found  a  well- 
considered  advance  on  that  of  the  Fourth  Reader.  Attention  is  called  to  the  series  of  lessons  under 
the  generic  title  "Glimpses  of  Science ;"  not  "dry  bones,"  but  science  expressed  in  the  forms  of  literary 
art. 

Language  Study  and  Composition.  —  Under  the  head  of  "  Language  Study  "  will  be  found  ety- 
mological, grammatical,  and  rhetorical  questions  and  requirements,  arranged  under  three  subdivisions : 

I.  The  writing  of  the  analysis  of  a  few  derivative  words^  fully  exhibited  in  the  Appendix ; 

II.  Hints  and  queries  on  salient  points  of  practical  grammar  and  sentential  analysis ;  and 

III.  Ecuy  exercises  in  thought-analysis^  literary  expression^  and  the  most  useful  figures  of  speech. 

As  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  syllabuses  for  composition  are  appended  to  each  lesson  s]>e- 
cially  fitted  for  such  reproduction  by  the  scholar. 
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I^H^H 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream. 


By  dr.  B.   joy   JEFFRIES. 

In  an  article  written  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  handed  in  in  November,  1881, 

I  made  use  of  the  following  words;  "School- 
books,  text  and  reference,  are  bitterly  complained 
of    by   all    the    gentlemen    who   have    been    at 

work  testing  the  children's  eyesight  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  course  poor  paper,  bad  impressions,  worn-out  type, 
and  crowding  the  pages  by  finer  and  finer  type,  mean  more 
money  for  the  contractors  who  over-persuade  committees  and 
school  boards.    As  these  latter,  however,  do  have  it  largely 

in   their   power   to   (correct  abuses,  I  would  point  out  here  where 
improvements  can  be  made  w^hich   will   be  of  great  benefit,   and 
not  too  greatly  touch  the  pockets  of  school-book  manufacturers." 
Supervision    of   the    printing    of    my   article    at    Messrs.    Rand, 
Avery,  &  Co.'s  brought  me  in  contact  witb  Mr.  Henry  H.  Clark, 

formerly  connected  with  the  University  Press.  We  were  mutually  surprised 
to  find  an  agreement  in  our  ideas  and  aim?^.  Without  knowledge  of  the 
work  that  had  been  done  and  the  suggestions  made  by  specialists,  he  had 
practically  arrived  at  some  of  the  same  conclusions.  That  my  criticisms 
above  quoted  were  correct,  is  prored  by  the  fact  that  the  evil  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  even  begin  to  correct  itself. 

I  found  that  ^lessrs.  Ivison,  Bhikcnuui,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  had 
shrewdly  given  >rr.  Chirk  carte  blanche  to  produce  the  most  perfect  school-books 
jis  to  their  typography.  For  tliis  purpose  the  latter  has  had  special  type  man- 
ufactured, and  unconsciously  followed  very  much  the  suggestions  made  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Jiival  given  in  my  article  referred  to  above.  The  die-cutter  himself 
seems  to  have  felt  the  value  of  certain  changes.         "" 

Some  of  Swinton's  Readers  and  Geographies  have  already  been  prepared,  and 
I  think  that  any  one  who  understands  the  suhject  will  he  most  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  what  pains  have  been  taken  to  save  the  children's  eyesight  hy  improved  typography. 
All  can  appreitiate  the  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  the  il  hist  rations.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
judge  the  contents,  but  it  is  the  forms  of  the  lettera  and  general  typography  which  I  am 
compelled  to  admire.  Tlicy  are  far  l>oyond  what  I  thought  any  publishers  would  be 
willing  to  do. 

I  desire  to  here  show  that  I  am  as  ready  to  praise  where  I  am  do  so  honestly  as  to  blame.  This 
page  is  printed  in  the  several  sized  types  used  in  the  books  I  speak  of.  The  idea  was  to  present 
to  the  child's  eye  sufficiently  large  and  clearly  distinctive  letters;  then,  as  he  grows  older,  smaller 
and  smaller  letters,  but  of  exactly  the  same  shape.  Thus  his  eye  is  not  confused,  and  he  has  nothing 
new  to  learn.  A  progressive  series  of  such  type  did  not  exist,  and  the  matrices  for  the  most  im)>ortaut 
type  were  specially  cut  to  meet  the  want.  -  The  Kducutional  Reports. 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


REV.    CALVIN   S.    GERHARD,    A.    M. 


THE  first  of  April,  1834,  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  On  that 
day  an  act  was  finally  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  Governor,  the  Hon.  George  Wolf,  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  establishment  of  free 
public  schools  throughout  the  State.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  new  law  was  in  many 
respects  defective,  and  at  once  met  with 
very  general  and  violent  opposition.  Dur- 
ing the  Legislative  sessions  of  1834-35  more 
than  a  thousand  petitions  were  presented, 
begging  for  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  and 
so-considered  obnoxious  enactment.  Most 
of  the  representatives  quailed  before  the 
popular  clamor,  and  very  few  indeed  had 
sufficient  courage  to  defend  the  measure 
openly.  But  the  mighty  Commoner,  great 
even  as  a  stripling  youth  when  a  representa- 
tive from  Adams  county,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
was  there,  and,  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
people,  opposed  as  he  was  by  their  own  ig- 
norance and  blind  resistance,  with  that  same 
disinterested  love  and  devotion  which  after- 
wards made  him  such  a  colossal  power  in 
the  United  States  Congress,  surmounted  all 
opposition,  and,  by  his  eloquent  appeal, 
saved  the  system  to  the  State.  But  it  was 
so  unpopular  that  during  the  first  year  it 
was  in  operation  only  ninety-three  districts 
out  of  the  nine  hundred  accepted  it. 

In  1835,  Joseph  Ritner,  a  ''Pennsylvania 
German*'  farmer's  son,  of  very  limited  edu- 


cational advantages,  but  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  succeeded  Wolf  as  Gover- 
nor. Like  his  predecessor,  be  fully  appreciat- 
ed the  importance  of  popular  education,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  fqrther  the  interests 
of  the  new  system  of  instruction.  One  of 
his  first  official  acts  was  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  as  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  One  of  the  duties  of  this 
office,  at  that  time,  was  to  superintend  the 
common  schools.  Mr.  Burrowes,  who  was 
a  zealous  advocate  and  an  intelligent  and 
devoted  friend  of  the  new  schools,  was  thus 
placed  in  the  position  in  which  he  could 
make  his  influence  most  powerfully  felt  in 
their  behalf. 

In  this  way  the  good  work,  so  auspiciously 
commenced,  was  vigorously  carried  forward, 
the  friends  of  the  movement  doing  all  they 
possibly  could  to  further  its  interests.  With 
the  view  of  correcting  the  defects  of  the 
first  enactment,  a  new  bill  was  presented 
during  the  Legislative  session  of  1835  "to- 
consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  in 
relation  to  a  system  of  education  by  common 
schools.'*  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  new  law,  intended  to  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple, was  "local  option,"  the  citizens  of  each 
district  having  been  permitted  to  vote  every 
third  year  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  schools  should  be  continued  or  not.  To 
make  it  a  success,  therefore,  it  was  highly  im- 
portant that  the  system  should  be  properly 
explained  to  the  people  and  put  into  opera- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible.     This  great  work 
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Mr.  Burrowes,  the  superintendent,  under- 
took to  perform.  "He  visitecT  nearly  all 
the  counties  in  the  State,  delivered  ad- 
dresses, explained  the  law,  prepared  the 
necessary  forms,  and  succeeded  in  placing 
the  system  upon  a  firm  basis."  So  great 
was  his  success  that,  in  the  third  and  last  re- 
port made  during  his  term  of  office  under 
Governor  Ritner,  he  was  able  to  present  the 
following  statistics :  Accepting  districts,  840 
(a  gain  of  747);  number  of  schools,  5,269 
(a  gain  of  4,818)  ;  and  number  of  pupils, 
174,733  (a  gain  of  154,869). 

Important  changes  and  marked  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  law  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  system  gradually  commended 
itself  more  and  more  fully  to  the  people. 
Opposition  to  it  accordingly  began  to  dis- 
appear, and  in  1848  an  act  was  passed  ex- 
tending it  over  the  entire  State,  the  people 
having  previously,  in  the  triennial  election 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  voted,  with  re- 
markable unanimity,  for  the  continuance  01 
the  schools  which  a  few  years  bfefore  they 
had  so  strenuously,  opposed.  In  1854  a 
general  school  law  was  passed,  creating  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  and  inaugu- 
rating numerous  important  changes  and  im- 
provements, among  others  introducing  uni- 
formity of  text-books  into  the  schools  of 
each  district.  The  normal  school  act  was 
passed  in  1857,  the  law  of  which  divided 
the  State  into  twelve  districts,  allowing  one 
normal  school  in  each.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  law  enacted  separating  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent  from  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,  and  establishing 
the  department  of  common  schools.  The 
office  of  City  Superintendent  was  created  in 
1867.  At  the  same  time  teachers'  institutes 
were  legalized  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
State,  and  authority  was  given  to  the  State 
Superintendent  to  issue  permanent  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  possessing  the  necessary 
(jUalifications.  The  statistics  of  1876  give 
the  following  figures :  Number  of  districts, 
2,103;  number  of  schools,  17,497;  number 
of  graded  schools,  5,93  7 ;  number  of  pupils, 
902,345;  cost  of  tuition,  14,856,888.91; 
cost  of  school-houses,  |i, 735, 448.87;  total 
cost  of  system  $9,163,928.68;  state  appro- 
priation, |i, 000,000. 

Such  is  a  .brief  history  of  the  Common 
School  System  of  Pennsylvania,  showing  how 
it  has  been  gradually  advancing  in  efficiency 
and  popular  favor  during  the  last  forty-eight 
years.  Its  most  zealous  friends  do  not  claim 
that  it  has  reached  perfection,  but  this  much 
is  certain — ^that  it  is  striding  rapidly  for- 
ward, and,  in  its  own  sphere,  displacing  all 
other  systems  of  instruction.     It  is  begin- 


ning to  be  very  generally  admitted  that  pn- 
vate  schools  cannot  compete  with  the  poblk 
schools  in  furnishing  children  with  oppor- 
tunities for  training  in  elementary  educatioo. 
These  schools,  from  the  primary  to  the 
secondary,  up  through  the  grammar  to  the 
high  schools,  are  thorough  and  efficieot 
The  strong  arm  of  the  law  furnishes  theni 
with  abundant  and  vigorous  support.  Pri- 
vate schools  and  academies  have  seen  their 
day.  The  latter  can  at  present  only  be  support- 
ed in  rural  communities  where  the  population 
is  too  sparse  to  admit  of  graded  schools  culmi- 
nating in  a  high  school. 

Whether  we  are  satisfied  with  the  common 
school  system  or  not,  these  schools  certain! j 
are  an  established  fact,  and  doing  effecdrc 
service  in  educating  the  rising  generation. 
Before  they  were  introduced,  three  months 
was  the  average  length  of  the  school  term, 
and  children  were  fortunate  if  they  learned 
to  **  read,  write  and  cipher."  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  to  the  year 
1834,  what  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the 
**  pauper  system  *'  was  in  force,  the  children 
in  all  the  schools  being  divided  into  two 
classes  known  as  pay  scholars  and  paupen. 
The  whole  number  of  children  brought  into 
these  schools  the  last  year  they  were  in  opera- 
lion  (1833)  was  only  17,467,  whilst  in  1837 
there  were  174,733  in  the  public  schools. 
Does  this  not  prove,  making  all  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  number  of  pupils  who  at- 
tended the  parochial  schools  in  1833,  thai 
there  was  still  a  large  number  of  children 
who  were  out  of  school  altogether  that  year, 
constituting  a  vast  army  in  danger  of  growing 
up  illiterates,  and  also  that  the  public  schools 
gained  immensely  in  popularity  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  time  ?  The  fact  that  these 
schools  were  free  to  everybody,  and  that  all 
had  to  pay  tax  for  their  support,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  does  not 
wholly  explain  it.  The  system,  as  such, 
commended  itself  to  the  people,  and  has 
been  growing  in  popularity  ever  since,  until 
to-day  the  public  school  is  in  many  instances 
preferred  by  persons  who  are  abundantly 
able,  and  under  other  circumstances  would 
be  willing,  to  pay  tuition  in  a  private  school 
in  addition  to  their  public  school  tax. 

So  beneficent  is  the  law,  and  so  well 
regulated  the  system,  that  every  child  in  the 
State,  however  poor,  may  secure  an  elemen- 
tary education.  To  accommodate  those 
who  are  obliged  to  work  during  the  day,  in 
many  places  night  schools  are  established, 
the  State  thus  affording  every  possible  fa- 
cility for  the  acquirement  of  secular  knowl- 
edge. 

Free  public  schools  are  found  throughoot 
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the  American  Union,  all  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories now  having  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction  (some  only  since  1875)  ^"^  ^^ 
organized  system  of  common  schools.  These 
various  state  systems  agree  in  fundamentals, 
but  differ  somewhat  in  details,  the  position 
of  the  general  government  having  always 
been  that  of  fostering  public  education  with- 
out assuming  any  direct  control  thereof. 
To  Germany,  Scotland,  and  some  of  the 
States  of  the  American  Union,  belongs  the 
honorable  distinction  of  first  putting  into 
operation  governmental  schemes  for  general 
education.  Other  nations  followed  rapidly 
in  their  wake,  and  to-day  national  educa- 
tion, by  means  of  free  schools,  prevails  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  civilized 
countries  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  question  of  religion,  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
what  is  called  non-sectarian.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Article  X.  of  the  Constitution  of 
1873  ^^^  it  obligatory  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture to  appropriate  each  year  at  least  |i,- 
000,000  for  th^  support  of  the  common 
schools,  and  expressly  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  of  this  money  for  the  support  of  sectar- 
ian schools.  The  same  position  is  substan- 
tially assumed  in  the  other  States.  It  has 
been  powerfully  assailed  in  some  of  them, 
more  particularly  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  everywhere  maintains  paro- 
chial schools,  and  has  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  secure  state  appropriations  for  their 
support,  but  has  totallyt^led  in  every  in- 
stance, except  in  a  few  cities  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  among  which  js  Poughkeepsie, 
where  **a  compromise  has  been  effected  be- 
tween the  common  council  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Catholic  congregations, 
by  means  of  which  the  parochial  schools 
have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  city  superintendent,  and  thus  enabled  to 
participate  in  the  school  fund  of  the  city." 
Public  opinion,  however,  throughout  the 
entire  Union,  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  unde- 
nominational education  without  any 
compromise  whatever.  This  question  was 
greatly  agitated  during  the  years  1874  and 
1875,  and  was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  na- 
tional moment  and  interest  at  the  time  to 
lead  President  Grant  to  recommend,  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  December  7,  1875, 
''that  a  Constitutional  amendment  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  x)f  the  several 
States  for  ratification  making  it  the  duty  of 
each  of  the  several  States  to  establish  and 
forever  maintain  free  public  schools,  ade- 
quate to  the  education  of  all  the  children  in 
pidimentary  branches,  within  their  respec- 


tive limits,  irrespective  of  sex,  color,  birth- 
place, or  religion ;  forbidding  the  teaching 
in  said  schools  of  religious,  atheistic,  or  pa- 
gan tenets,  and  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
any  school  fund  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part 
thereof,  either  by  legislative,  municipal,  or 
other  authority,  for  the  benefit  or  in  aid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  religious  sect 
or  denomination." 

This  recommendation  was  not  acted  upon, 
but  it  serves  admirably  to  bnng  out  in  strong 
relief  the  position  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  on  this  important  question, 
viz.,  that  the  subject  of  religion  is  to  remain 
untouched  in  our  public  schools. 

Theoretically  this  is  our  position  as  a 
people,  whilst  practically,  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  we  are 
not  nearly  so  radical.  In  explanation  154 
of  the  Digest  of  the  Common  School  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  1876,  we  are  told  "the 
Scriptures  come  under  the  head  of  text- 
books, and  they  should  not  be  omitted 
from  the  list,"  and  it  is  the  general  custom, 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  open 
the  morning  exercises  by  reading  a  passage 
from  the  Bible  and  offering  a  silent,  or  an 
audible  prayer,  which  frequently  is  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  school-books,  too,  are 
all  written  from  the  theistical  standpoint, 
and  whoever  is  familiar  with  our  common 
schools  will  acknowledge  that  the  atmos- 
phere which  pervades  them  is  not  wholly 
devoid  of  religion,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it 
is  religious  it  is  Christian  rather  than  Jewish, 
pagan  or  atheistic. 

Neither  is  the  Bible  read  only  in  the 
Pennsylvania  schools.  It  is  read  in  all  the 
public  schools  in  the  Union  except  those  of 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  from  which  it  was 
excluded  in  1873  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^e  of  the  former, 
and  in  1875  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unjust  to  require  the  chil- 
dren of  Roman  Catholic,  Jews  and  non- 
Christians,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  book 
in  which  they  do  not  believe.  This  radical  . 
position  demands  that  our  public  schools 
shall  not  be  only  non -sectarian,  whilst  they 
are,  nevertheless,  tacitly  Christian,  but  that 
they  shall  be  utterly  devoid  of  all  religion. 
And  such,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  in- 
evitable sequence  of  the  non-sectarian  theory 
when  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion.    . 

In  our  discussion  thus  far  we  have  not 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  comparative 
worth  of  the  kind  of  education  which  the 
state  furnishes,  nor  of  its  relative  complete- 
ness. We  have  simply  assumed  that  intel- 
lectual culture  is  desirable,  and  have  given 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with- the  history 
of  such  education  in  the  United  States,  and 
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more  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  To  fur- 
ther assume  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  edu- 
cation necessary,  is  to  take  a  position  which 
has  not  by  any  means  been  proven.  It  is 
the  only  kind  which  the  state  directly  recog- 
nizes, or  has  any  power  to  supply,  and  rests 
on  the  theory  that  popular  intelligence  is 
the  bulwark  of  free  institutions,  and  that  the 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  letters  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  crime  and  to  foster 
man's  nobler  aspirations.  "Ignorance," 
it  has  been  argued,  **  unfits  a  man,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  earning  his  daily 
bread,  and  in  most  cases  dooms  him  to  ab- 
ject poverty.  The  want  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, is,  moreover,  generally  coupled  with  a 
lack  of  the  feeling  of  self-respect  and  moral 
responsibility,  thus  leaving  the  poor  victim  an 
easy  prey  to  the  many  temptations  which 
society  offers."  It  is  also  claimed  that 
wherever  a  knowledge  of  letters  is  diffused 
among  the  people  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  criminals  to  the  whole  population  di- 
minishes, and  that  in  all  countries  the  crimi- 
nal class  is  mainly  supplied  from  the  ignor- 
ant class. 

Under  this  theory,  plausible  as  it  seems  to 
the  superficial  observer,  there  lurks  a  dan- 
gerous fallacy.  It  commits  the  blunder  of 
taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  completely  ig- 
noring the  fundamental  truth  that  true  edu- 
cation embraces  the  proper  training  of 
man's  entire  nature,  the  training  of  the 
heart  and  the  will  as  well  as  of  the  intellect. 
That  intellectual  culture  is  not  sufficient  by 
itself  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
a  cultivated  mind  is  often  found  in  persons 
who  lack  both  a  loving  heart  and  a  well- 
trained  will  that  freely  chooses  the  right. 
As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  when  we 
come  to  examine  statistics  they  fail  to  es- 
tablish the  claims  which  are  made  in  favor 
of  secular  education.  Fletcher,  in  Summary 
of  the  Moral  Statistics  of  England  and  WaUs, 
says,  that  '*  the  comparison  of  the  criminal 
and  educational  returns  of  England  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  has  afforded  no  sound 
statistical  evidence  in  favor  of,  and  as  little 
against,  the  moral  effects  associated  with  in- 
struction as  actually  disseminated  among 
the  people."*  Herbert  Spencer,  in  Social 
Statics,  declares,  that  *'  we  have  no  evidence 
that  education,  as  commonly  understood, 
is  a  preventive  of  crime."*  Alison,  in  the 
History  of  Europe ^  **  boldly  asserts  the 
whole  doctrine  to  be  a  fallacy,  and  presents 
statistics  to  prove  that  crimes  are  more 
numerous  where  education,  that  is, 
what   is  usually  considered   education,    is 
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diffused."  ''Experience,"  he  says,  "has 
now  abundantly  verified  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  intellectual  cultivation  has  no 
effect  in  arresting  the  sources  of  evil  in  the 
human  heart,  that  it  alters  the  direction  of 
crime,  but  does  not  alter  its  amouirt." 

These  are  indeed  said  to  be  extreme  views. 
But  why?  Mainly,  if  not  altogether,  be- 
cause it  is  too  humiliating  to  accept  them. 
It  is  too  much  of  a  reflection  on  the  boasted 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Facts,  however,  as  well  as  a  true  conception 
of  the  natural  condition  of  the  hurtian  heart, 
compel  us  to  acknowledge  them.  But  in 
admitting  them,  are  we  forced  to  give  up  the 
problem  ?  By  no  means.  We  are  only  put 
into  a  position  to  properly  appreciate  it,  be- 
cause we  are  thereby  made  to  feel  more 
keenly  than  ever  that  the  state  is  not  the 
only  mstitution  which  has  a  duty  to  perform 
in  the  solution  of  the  educational  question. 

The  family  and  the  church  are  divine  in- 
stitutions too,  and  they  both  antedate  the 
state.  We  find  them  in  Paradise  when  man 
was  in  his  primeval  condition,  and  they 
have  followed  him  all  along  his  history  more 
closely  than  the  civil  power,  and  have  a 
function  to  perform  in  the  education  of  our 
children  which  far  transcends  that  of  the 
state.  We  were  sons  and  daughters  before 
we  were  citizens,  and  shall  be  children  of 
God  when  we  cease  to  be  citizens. 

The  complete  and  proper  education  of 
the  young  can  be  effected  only  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Family,  the  Church  and 
the  State.  These  institutions  are  all  of  di- 
vine origin.  They  each  have  their  part  to 
perform,  and  each  one  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  all  true  education,  which  must 
recognize  the  important  tnith  that  we  owe 
duties  to  ourselves  and  our  children,  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  God.  This  gives  us  the 
idea  of  the  family,  the  state  and  the  church. 
As  our  first  and  highest  duties  are  those 
which  we  owe  to  God,  the  preponderating 
influence  should  be  exerted  by  the  church, 
but  the  church  even  dare  not  arrogate  to  it- 
self the  exclusive  privilege  of  educating  the 
young,  since  we  must  learn  how  to  be  good 
citizens,  as  well  as  how  to  be  good  church 
members.  A  purely  ecclesiastical  education 
would  be  one-sided  and  therefore  defective. 
The  state  has  also'  its  rights  and  obligations, 
and  it  is  under  this  view  that  we  defend  its 
activity  in  furnishing  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation. 

If  secular  education  is  incomplete  and 
defective,  does  that  say  that  it  is  necessarily 
the  only  evil?  It  furnishes  some  of  the 
means  requisite  for  the  training  of  children ; 
means  that  must  be  employed  whether  it  be 
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an  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  private  family 
school  in  which  the  children  are  placed.  In 
the  school-room  they  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  letters,  which,  we  admit,  is  not  education, 
but  it  certainly  is  a  necessary  part  of  all 
education,  whether  true  or  false.  As  far  as 
their  religious  training  is  concerned  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  whether  the 
church  catechism  be  taught  or  not.  The 
mere  presence  of  the  catechism  will  not 
satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  children 
and  make  the  schools  a  positively  Christian 
power,  as  has  been  so  sadly  demonstrated 
by  the  public  schools  of  Prussia.  **  We  look 
to  the  wrong  place,'*  it  has  been  well  said, 
**  when  we  entrust  this  operation  **  (the  im- 
planting and  development  of  religious  truth) 
'*  to  the  ordinary  school-master.  The  parent, 
the  church,  the  individual's  self,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  as  shown  in  general  society  and  in 
literature — combine  to  insure  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  the  religious  tone  of  mind/* 
The  common  notion  that  children  are  edu- 
cated only  in  the  school-room  is  a  mistake. 
The  child  spends  at  most  only  five  or  six  hours, 
out  of  the  twenty- four  in  the  school  room,  five 
dajTS  in  the  week  during  the  school  term. 
But  the  formation  of  its  character,  which  is 
the  thing  chiefly  to  be  considered,  is  going 
forward  all  the  time. 

To  say  that  the  common  schools  are  "  god- 
le^,"  because  there  is  no  provision  for  for- 
mal instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  in  these 
schools,  is  about  as  true  as  if  we  were  to  say 
that  the  carpenter  trade  is  a  godless  business, 
because  masters  do  not  teach  their  appren- 
tices anything  in  regard  to  their  religious  du- 
ties. The  master  sets  a  good  or  a  bad  ex- 
ample, and  surrounds  himself  with  a  religious 
or  an  irreligious  atmosphere,  but  that  is 
about  all  he  can  do.  The  church  itself  has 
made  it  impossible  for  the  state  to  do  any 
more.  It  is  so  jealous  that  none  of  its  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  sectarian 
or  denominational  schools,  not  because  it  is 
the  enemy  of  the  church,  or  of  Christianity, 
but  because  such  appropriations  would  at 
once  arouse  the  animosity  of  the  well  nigh 
ianumerable  sects  with  which  the  land  is 
cursed,  and  thus  produce  endless  confusion. 
The  state  is  not  the  enemy,  but  the  friend  of 
the  church,  exempting  all  houses  of  worship 
from  taxation,  making  laws  to  improve  the 
religious  observance  of  the  l.ord's  day,  and 
showing  its  respect  for,  and  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to,  the  church  in  other  ways.  We  are 
a  Christian  nation,  not  only  nominally  but 
really.  That  is  to  say,  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  have  the  controlling  force  in 
fashioning  the  laws  of  the  state  are  Chris- 
tian, not  pagan  t)r  atheistic.    The  church  of 


Jesus  Christ,  torn  and  mangled  though  it  be, 
is  inwoven  with  the  very  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  state  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise 
than  protect  and  encourage  the  church  with- 
in her  own  sphere. 

This  is  an  age  of  intense  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  the  nation  that  does  not  foster 
intellectual  culture  will  inevitably  fall  be- 
hind in  the  onward  march  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment.  The  state  realizes  this 
and  is  doing  all  it  can  to  further  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  Is  the  church  doing  as 
much  ?  We  think  not.  She  does  not  seem  to 
have  as  yet  properly  awakened  to  the  import- 
ance of  her  work  in  this  direction.  .The  state 
has  not  taken  the  education  of  our  children  out 
of  her  hands.  With  the  church  it  repudiates 
the  great  Spartan  maxim,  ascribed  to  Lycur- 
gus:  **  Children  belong  to  the  state,  their 
education  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  state, 
and  the  views  and  interests  of  the  state  ought 
in  it  alone  to  be  considered."  Our  civil 
government  does  not  claim  that  the  citizen 
is  for  it,  but  confesses  that  it  is  for  the  citi- 
zen. Ours  is  a  government  '*of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.**  All 
that  the  state  claims  is  that  ignorance  retards, 
and  popular  intelligence  advances  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  church 
realizes  that  more  than  intellectual  cul- 
ture is  necessary.  Let  her  see  to  it  there- 
fore that  the  deficiency  be  made  up  by 
proper  Liaining  in  the  family  and  the  con- 
gregation. 

But  can  the  deficiency  be  supplied  in  this 
way  ?  Undoubtedly.  The  first  Christians 
had  no  literary  institutions  of  their  own,  and 
consequently  their  children  were  in  many 
instances  sent  to  pagan  schools,  and  yet  they 
did  not  thereby  become  pagans,  but  grew  up 
as  Christians,  because  the  church  and  the 
family  were  real  powers  for  good  in  those 
days. 

Educational  religion  must  always  be  largely 
family  religion,  if  its  true  purpose  is  to  be 
attained.  What  the  mother  is  to  her  child's 
natural  life,  its  medium  source  and  its  sus- 
tenance, that  must  the  church  be  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  child,  and  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  parents.  The^ 
child  has  no  spiritual  life  by  nature,  but  it 
has  a  strong  susceptibility  for  it.  Though 
conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  it  is  not  hardened 
in  sin.  It  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  king- 
dom of  grace.  But  who,  except  parents, 
will  heed  the  gracious  invitation  of  the  Sav- 
iour; • 'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?*  *  Parents  must  bring 
their  little  ones  and  lay  them  into  the  arms 
of  Jesus,  through  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
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Baptism.  Born  again  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  there  is  room  for  Christian  nature. 
Upon  this  foundatian,  sacramental  union 
with  Jesus  Christ,  Christian  character  can  be 
reared  as  a  superstructure,  but  it  requires 
great  care,  watchfulness  and  prayer.  And 
the  good  work  cannot  be  too  soon  com- 
menced, because  early  childhood  is  the  time 
when  deep  and  lasting  impressions  are  made. 
If,  in  this  tender  age,  the  good  seed  is  con- 
stantly sown,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
watered  with  the  tears  and  hallowed  with 
the  never  intermitting  prayers  of  loving, 
self-sacrificing  parents,  principles  are  im- 
planted that  remain  in  after  life,  and  a  bent 
of  soul  is  accomplished  which  in  subsequent 
years  is  not  altered,  but  only  matured  and 
perfected.  There  is  a  profound  philosophy, 
verified  continually  in  every-day  life,  in  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  * 'Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.*' 

Such  training  is  not  **  interfering  with  na- 
ture," as  Rousseau,  and  many  others  since 
his  time,  would  have  us  believe,  any  more 
than  planting  a  little  sapling  into  good  soil, 
and  furnishing  it  with  support  to  keep  it 
from  growing  crooked,  is  interfering  with 
nature.  The  mother,  who  brings  all  the  di- 
vine grace  to  bear  upon  the  soul  of  her  child 
that  she  possibly  can,  <' assists  nature  "  in 
the  deepest  and  truest  sense  in  which  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  because  the  grace  of  our 
,Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  just  what  fallen  human 
nature  needs  to  attain  perfection.  Let 
Christian  mothers  take  courage  and  labor 
boldly  on.  Their  work  is  more  important 
than  many  of  them  realize.  A  young  man 
of  keen  intellect,  scholarly  attainments  and 
independence  of  thought,  at  the  time  a  stu- 
dent, just  finishing  his  course  at  Yale,  said, 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  **  When  I  have 
been  grappling  for  months  with  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  Natural  Science  and  Meta- 
physics, and  have  seen  how  these  studies 
have  a  peculiar  something  in  them  which 
opens  and  paves  the  way  to  skepticism,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  easier  to  accept  half- 
-truths than  to  grasp  the  whole  truth,  it  is  a 
relief  to  come  home  to  my  mother,  and  I 
dread  more  every  time  I  go  away  to  get  be- 
yond the  circle  of  her  influence."  That 
mother  is  only  a  plain  woman,  who  knows  no 
science,  but  does  know  her  Saviour,  andh  as 
nurtured  her  children  in  the  chastening  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Where  there  is  Christian  nurture  like  this 
in  the  family,  the  child  can  attend  the  pub- 
lic school,  to  be  drilled  in  elementary  know- 
ledge,  with  but  little  danger  of  having  his 


religious  training  either  vitiated  or  neutral- 
ized, although  family  instruction  even  li^ 
this  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  The  mother 
above  referred  to  did  not  only  teach  her 
children  at  home,  but  she  brought  them  op 
in  the  church.  The  Sunday-school,  the 
catechetical  class,  the  prayer  meeting,  the 
stated  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  di- 
rect pastoral  oversight  of  the  minister,  are  all 
agencies  which  parents  need  for  the  Christ- 
ian training  of  their  children.  They  cannot 
shift  their  responsibility  to  these  institutions, 
or  delejgate  their  work  to  them,  but  these 
are  their  allies,  and  through  their  instrumen- 
tality parents  are  enabled  to  nurture  their 
children  in  the  Lord. 

It  has  often  seemed  a  remarkable  Provi- 
dence to  the  writer  that  Sunday-school 
sprang  up  side  by  side  with  the  public  ' 
school ;  that  their  origin  and  growth  as  na- 
tional institutions  were  simultaneous,  giving 
the  church  an  opportunity  to  attend  more 
directly  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  childroi 
than  she  otherwise  could.  For  certainly  it 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  Sun- 
day-school is  a  great  power  in  modem 
Protestant  Christianity,  not  only  because  of 
the  instruction  which  is  directly  imparted, 
but  also  through  the  hymns  which  the  child- 
ren learn,  and  by  means  of  which  they  im- 
bibe Christian  sentiments.  True  we  hear 
again  and  again,  from  different  quarters, 
that  the  Sunday-school  is  not  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  be- 
cause in  many  instances  children  are  edu- 
cated, through  its  instrumentality,  away 
from,  rather  than  to  the  church.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  institution  as  such,  but 
of  those  who  conduct  the  schools,  which 
are,  of  course,  just  what  we  make  them.  If 
we  give  them  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
persons  for  superintendence,  the  underlying 
spirit  of  their  anomalous  position  will  neces- 
sarily affect  teachers  and  scholars.  Let  the 
minister  be  the  pastor  of  the  Sunday-school, 
and  let  him  first  of  all  himself  fully  realize 
that  he  is,  as  well  as  of  the  congregation, 
and  uphold  the  necessity  of  a  public  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  church  membership,  in 
his  ministrations  in  the  school,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  he  does  when  he  stands  before 
his  congregation,  and  the  Sunday-school 
will  not  educate  the  young  away  from  the 
church. 

By-the-way,  how  will  our  friends  explain 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  strange  inconsist- 
ency? They  persist  in  upholding  the  neces- 
sity of  parochial  schools,  in  which  the  church 
catechism  and  a  system  of  positive  Christian 
doctrine  shall  be  taught,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  catechism  is  not  found  in   most 
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Sunday-schools,  even  in  denominations  that 
lay  great  stress  on  educational  religion. 
The  majority  of  these  schools  simply  use  the 
**  International  Scripture  Lessons." 

The  Sunday-school  needs  a  deeper  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  its  work,  and  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  its  opportunities.  There 
is  too  much  ill-directed  activity.  We  need 
more  systematic  teaching,  as  well  as  a  more 
intelligent  use  of  the  means  at  hand,  if  the 
end  in  view  is  to  be  satisfactorily  attained. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools  can  neutralize  or  even  viti- 
ate, m  the  five  or  six  hours  during  which  they 
daily  have  the  children  under  their  care,  all 
that  Christian  parents,  the  church  and  Sun- 
day-school are  able  by  their  united  efforts  to 
accomplish.  Probably  they  can,  if  such  be 
their  deliberate  and  studied  endeavor.  But 
is  it  not  doing  these  teachers  great  injustice 
to  assume  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  skeptics  ? 
That  some  of  them  are,  we  do  not  deny ;  but 
certainly  the  number  which  belongs  to  this 
class  is  small,  and  they  cannot  usually  re- 
main long  enough  in  any  one  community  to 
do  much  harm.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  are  faithful 
members  of  the  church,  and  do  their  work 
as  much  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  any  other 
class  of  persons. 

The  education  of  children  is  a  complex 
process,  involving  many  factors,  and  so 
long  as  we  remember  that  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  is  only  one  of  them,  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  these  schools.  Because  of 
the  divided  state  of  the  church,  there  can  be 
no  formal  religious  teaching  in  them.  The 
church  must  see  to  it  therefore  that  in- 
structions in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
our  holy  religion  be  not  omitted,  but  im- 
parted elsewhere,  and  the  public  schools 
must  be  recognized  in  their  true  charac- 
ter, that  is,  as  a  secular  institution, — 
an  institution  that  belongs  to  the  state, 
which  has  to  do  with  this  world  and  with 
this  life  only.  Civil  government  makes  no 
provision  for  the  life  to  come.  Its  work 
ends  at  the  grave  of  its  citizens,  as  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  of  this  life  neces- 
sarily must.  Let  it  be  universally  recog- 
nized that  precisely  this  is  the  position 
which  the  so-called  non-sectarian  schools  of 
the  state  necessarily  occupy,  and  it  will  also 
be  felt  that  the  church  and  the  family  must 
put  into  vigorous  exercise  all  possible  forms  of 
Christian  activity  that  will  best  promote  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  the 
people. 

In  taking  this  position  we  have  not  over- 
looked the  fundamental  truth  that  religion 
and  daily  life  cannot  be  divorced,  but  that 


the  former  must  be  carried  into  the  latter, 
and  permeate  all  our  secular  activities,  if 
these  are  to  come  up  to  the  demands  of 
Christianity.  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
exhortation  of  the  Apostle;  "Whether 
therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  This 
injunction,  whilst,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  has  a 
profound  meaning  for  institutions  and  sys- 
tems as  such,  is,  nevertheless,  to  rest  more 
particularly  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  individuals,  and  in  this  way  applies  with 
great  force  to  the  teachers  in  our  public 
tchools.  If  they  dare  not  make  any  com- 
ments on  what  is  read  from  the  Bible,  nor 
teach  any  particular  system  of  religious  doc- 
trine, it  is  nevertheless  their  duty  to  do  all 
work  to  the  glory  of  God  by  letting  their 
light  shine,  and  unfolding  themselves  as  liv- 
ing epistles  of  Jesus  Christ  before  their  pu- 
pils. Just  as  all  the  text-books  are  written 
from  the  theistic  standpoint,  so  have 
Christian  nations  and  Christian  communi- 
ties the  right  to  demand  that  all  the  teach- 
ing shall  proceed  from  the  same  standpoint. 
And  if  unworthy  or  skeptical  teachers  find 
their  way  into  our  schoob,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  directors,  who  are  the  servants  of  the 
people  and  therefore  under  obligations  to 
consult  their  wishes,  to  see  to  the  removal  of 
such  instructors. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
common  school  system  in  its  ordinary  field 
of  operation,  in  furnishing  the  children^of 
any  given  locality,  whether  rural  or  munici- 
pal, with  the  advantages  of  an  elementary 
education.  There  is  in  these  cases  no  com- 
munity life  such  as  we  find  in  boarding 
schools,  colleges,  and  all  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  pupils  are  all  **  day 
scholars."  We  believe  that  the  common 
school  system  ought  to  be  confined,  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  to  tTiis  field.  We 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  how  that  it  can 
properly  supply  the  wants  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  of  the  community  life  which  neces- 
sarily exists  in  a  boarding  school.  Such 
schools  need  more  than  a  chapel  in  which 
the  students  gather  to  sing,  to  hear  the 
Bible  read,  and  to  engage  in  silent  prayer. 
The  students  of  such  institutions  are  taken 
away  from  their  families  and  their  church 
homes.  These  important  educational  fac- 
tors cannot  be  ignored.  They  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  school  itself,  or  remain  un- 
supplied.  But  the  common  school  system 
has  no  provision,  and  can  have  none,  for  the 
religious  wants  of  the  students  that  are 
gathered  together  in  a  boarding  school. 

May  we  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Provi- 
dence in  the  fact,  that  our  higher  institu* 
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tions  of  learning  are  nearly  all  denomina- 
tional? The  colleges  which  are  exerting 
the  greatest  influence  are  those  which  are 
carried  forward  pnder  the  auspices  and  lov- 
ing care  of  some  branch  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  That  this  should  be  the  case 
has  perhaps  never  yet  been  properly  appre- 
ciated, nor  has  this  phase  of  the  educational 
problem  received  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves. 

The  most  important  periods  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  persons  are  early  childhood, 
and  early  manhood  or  womanhood;  the 
time  of  first  impressions  and  the  time*  of 
youthful  maturity.  For  just  as  the  impres- 
sions of  early  childhood  are  the  most  lasting, 
so  also  is  the  period  when  the  reflective 
powers  of  the  mind  are 'first  fully  awakened 
the  season  which  is  most  prominent  in  shap- 
ing the  after-course  of  a  man's  or  a  woman's 
life.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  youthful 
mind  must  learn  to  plant  itself  on  solid 
ground  by  finding  the  true  standpoint  of  ob- 
servation, as  it  gazes  with  burning  enthusiasm 
over  the  vast  field  of  human  knowledge. 
Just  then  it  imperatively  needs  the  divine 
light  of  a  Christological  system  of  philoso- 
phy to  illumine  its  onward  path.  This  can 
be  furnished  only  by  a  literary  institution 
which  firmly  grasps  the  eternal  verities  of 
the  Gospel,  and  teaches  Christianity  to  be  an 
objective  constitution  of  supernatural  grace 
in  the  worlds  demanding  universal,  but  free 
and  intelligent  obedience.  In  other  words 
it  can  be  done  only  by  a  college  or  univer- 
sity that  is  under  the  direct  care  of  some 
branch  of  the  Christian  church,  and  there- 
fore responsible,  not  to  the  secular  power,  but 
the  church,  and  thus  to  its  Head  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the 
JVay,  the  Truth  arid  the  Life, 

The  educational  problem  is,  at  present, 
involved  .in  more  than  ordinary  difficul- 
ties. This  is  awing  mainly  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  intellectual  world, 
and  to  the  fact  that  we  are  pass- 
ing through  a  transition  period.  The 
old  landmarks  are  giving  way ;  in  all  depart- 
ments "of  human  knowledge  everything  is 
questioned,  and  new  theories  are  springing 
up  in  all  directions,  eagerly  crying  for  ac- 
ceptance. The  idea  of  a  liberal  education, 
in  the  good  old  sense,  is  vigorously  fought 
against.  Young  men,  it  is  claimed,  must 
have  a  "useful  education."  They  need 
not  study  Latin  and  Greek.  They  can 
read  translations,  Mr.  Bain  tells  us,  of  the 
Classics,  and  in  this  way  learn  all  that  is  of 
value  in  those  old  authors,  so  long  off  the 
stage  of  action.  The  utilitarian  dominates 
so  completely  in  this  author's  mind  that  his 


"Renovated  Curriculum"  almost  reminds 
one  of  a  Mercantile  College.  And  yet  this 
man  is  an  authority  on  the  question  of  edu- 
cation to-day.  From  his  own  standpoint  he 
discusses  the  whole  subject  quite  thoroughly 
in  Education  as  a  Science,  but,  whilst  he 
says  many  things  that  are  worth  renaembCT- 
ing,  he  fails,  in  most  instances,  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  his  readers,  because 
the  arguments  upon  which  he  rests  his  po- 
sitions are  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive. 

A  more  profound  and  original  thinker 
than  Bain  has  furnished  him  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  educa- 
tional theory  rests  which  makes  so  much  of 
science,  and  pushes  into  the  back-ground,  or 
utterly  ignores,  the  old  idea  of  liberal  cul- 
ture for  its  own  sake.  This  man  is  Herbert 
Spencer,  called  by  Mr.  Darwin  "  Our  great 
philosopher."  Mr.  Spencer  is  at  once  the 
product  and  the  inspiration  of  the  scientific 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  Before  Mr. 
Darwin  had  published  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Spencer  had  conceived  of ''evolu- 
tion as  a  universal  law,  and  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  philosophy."  He  has  applied  this 
theory  to  every  department  of  knowledge, 
giving  to  the  world  a  detailed  reconstruction 
of  biological,  psychological,  sociological, 
pedagogic  and  ethical  science.  In  his  book, 
Education,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  I^hy steal, 
so  admirable  in  style,  so  forcible  and  happy 
in  illustration,  so  conclusive  in  argument,  so 
profoundly  true  to  nature,  so  fair  and  can- 
did, the  heart  of  the  reader  warms  to  the 
author,  and  one  is  tempted  to  forget  the  in- 
sidious agnostic  philosophy  that  pervades  its 
every  page.  No  wonder  that  this  book  is 
read,  not  only  by  teachers  generally  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  has  also 
been  rendered  into  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe,  and  is  well  known  by  complete 
or  partial  reproduction  in  India,  China  and 
Japan,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
translated  into  modem  Greek — but  how  sad 
to  think  that  it  has  no  room  for  a  personal 
God,  and  knows  nothing  of  sin  as  an  of- 
fense against  Him,  or  of  the  life  to  come. 

*'  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living,"  Mr. 
Spencer  correctly  maintains,  "is  the  func- 
tion which  education  has  to  discharge." 
But  when  he  comes  to  classify  the  elements 
which  enter  into  such  a  course  of  training 
he  knows  only  of  **  that  education  which 
prepares  for  direct  self-preservation;  that 
which  prepares  for  indirect  self-preserva- 
tion ;  that  which  prepares  for  parenthood  ; 
that  which  prepares  for  citizenship;  that  which 
prepares  for  the  miscellaneous  refinements  of 
life."     In  this  classification,  as  the  reader 
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will  perceive,  utilitarian  and  secular  ideas 
alone  find  place,  man's  spiritual  nature  be- 
ing entirely  overlooked.  "Complete  liv- 
ing" is  regarded  as  though  it  were  in  no 
way  related  to  a  personal  Deity,  but  as  if  it 
were  possible  by  simply  following  Nature, 
and  having  one's  powers  developed  accord- 
ing to  her  laws.  Self-preservation  is  upheld 
as  of  primary  importance,  whilst  the  higher 
law  of  self-sacrifice,  and  surrender  to  Him 
who  made  us  for  Himself  is  overlooked.  It 
is  forgotten  too  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  deepest  of  all  laws,  and  not  the  love  of 
self,  but  of  others.  God  Himself  is  love, 
ai\fl  the  essence  of  His  love,  is  His  will  and 
power  to  give.  Created  in  His  image,  com- 
plete living  is  possible  for  man, only  when  he 
recognizes,  first  of  all,  the  relation  which 
he  sustains  to  his  Maker  and  Redeemer,  and 
surrenders  himself  to  Him  with  all  his  heart, 
and  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  Moral  Edu- 
cation, Mr.  Spencer  saj's,  '*  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  trans- 
cendental distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  of  which  wise  men  know  so  little, 

and  children  nothing Nor  have 

we  introduced  the  religious  element.  We 
have  confined  our  inquiries  to  a  nearer,  and 
a  much  more  neglected  field,  though  a  very 
important  one.  Our  readers  may  supplement 
our  thoughts  in  any  way  they  please ;  we 
are  only  concerned  that  they  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  far  as  they  go.'* 

To  attempt  to  discuss  moral  education 
without  introducing  **  the  religious  ele- 
ment;" that  is,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
duties  which,  we  owe  to  Him,  and  without 
admitting  that  any  of  our  ethical' ideas  are  in 
aay  way  derived  from  Him,  is  like  discuss- 
ing the  s<:ience  of  colors,  but  using  only  ar- 
tificial light  in  examining  them.  -  Such  a 
work  could  not  be  supplemented,  but  would 
be  radically  defective,  throughout,  because 
it  is  only  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  colors 
are  properly  brought  out,  and  thus  capable 
of  thorough  examination.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  only  in  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness that  our  moral  ideas  assume  definite  and 
distinct  outlines,  and  thus  are  capable  of 
anything  like  a  searching  investigation. 

We  have  dealt  in  detail  with  this  book, 
because  however  profound,  original  and  in- 
dependent many  of  his  followers  may  be, 
the  speculative  mind  of  the  new  school  of 
science  is  still  Herbert  Spencer ;  and  if  we 
can  see  through  his  fallacies,  we  will  also  be 
able  to  discern  those  of  his  disciples.  These 
men,  with  Mr.  Spencer  at  their  head,  are 
performing  an  important  work  in  the  sphere 


of  philosophy  and  science,  in  enlarging  our 
views  of  the  universe,  and  the  method  of  its 
production,  but  they  are  also  committing  a 
serious  blunder.  They  forgot  that  however 
wide  the  field  may  be  which  is  covered  by 
the  logical  understanding  and  empirical 
science,  there  is  another  field  open  to  the 
human  soul,  which  these  can  neither  dis- 
cover nor  enter.  This  other  field  embraces 
the  "things  of  the  Spirit,"  which  can  only 
be  spiritually  discerned.  *  *  No  doubt  science 
and  philosophy,"  says  Principal  Shairp  ii) 
Culture  and  Religion^  than  which  we  know 
of  no  better  antidote  for  Spencer,  Bain,  and 
the  rest,  "  have  something  to  do  with  shap- 
ing the  intellectual  forms  in  which  spiritual 
truths  shall  be  expressed.  But  when  criti- 
cism pretends  to  penetrate  into  the  inner 
essenbe  of  spiritual  truths,  and  to  supply  us 
with  modern  equivalents  for  them,  it  is  then 
time  to  remind  it  that  it  is  overstepping  the 
limits  which  are  proper  to  it.  For  it  is  to 
the  spirit  and  conscience  of  men  that 
spiritual  truth  makes  its  appeal,  and  by 
these  in  the  last  resort  it  must  be  appre- 
hended." 

Education,  to  be  true,  in  the  University, 
the  college,  and  the  public  school,  must 
recognize  the  existence  both  of  nature  and 
the  supernatural,  and  properly  acknowledge 
the  legitimate  claims  of  each.  It  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  hold  these  two  in  right  relation 
to  each  other,  but  just  this  is  the  mission  of 
Christian  education.  The  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  him  the  natural  and  the  spirit- 
ual worlds  flow  together  and  perfectly  har- 
monize, since  He  is  at  once  their  author  and 
highest  product — the  Deus-Homo,  God- 
Man.  It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  to 
remember  that  what  we  need  is  not  simply 
the  theistic,  but  the  Christo-theistic  stand- 
point, from  which  to  survey  truth  in  every 
department  of  human  learning.  For  just  as 
Jesus  Christ  is,  in  His  own  Person,  the  cen- 
tre from  which  revelation  and  redemption 
have  come  forth,  so  is  He  also  the  centre 
from  which  philosophical  and  scientific 
thought  must  be  unfolded.  The  Christologi- 
cal  idea  properly  wrought  out  alone  can 
remove  the  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,  as  well  as  between  secular  and 
religious  training. 

Refomud  Quarterly  Review, 


All  the  means  of  action — 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.     What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal :  .  .  .  that  fire  is  genius. 

Longfellow. 
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HOW   TO    MAKE   A   SCHOOL-ROOM 
PLEASANT.. 


EARNEST,  conscientious,  progressive 
work,  is  the  central  idea  of  school 
management.  The  miderlying  principle  of 
school  instruction  is  to  elevate  the  scholar  to 
a  higher  plane  of  thinking,  acting  and  being. 
To  this  all  discipline  tends;  in  this,  all 
methods  converge.  The  end  is  not  to  be 
obscured  by  irrelavent  issues,  or  merged  in 
•the  machinery  of  order  and  the  adjustments 
of  an  elaborate  system.  We  must  have, 
first  of  all,  honest  work  with  reference  to 
the  mental  and  moral  requirements  of  the 
pupil ;  and  no  amount  of  display,  in  the 
school-room  or  on  exhibition  days,  can  atone 
for  the  lack  of  earnest  labor  as  the  chief  es- 
sential of  school-life.  Rose-water  is  not  a 
beverage  ;  confectionery  is  not  strong  meat 
or  healthftil  food. 

But  in  work,  as  in  everything  else,  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way.  A  burden 
may  be  carried  to  a  destined  point  by  being 
dragged  over  the  ground  under  the  lash  of 
the  taskmaster,  or  it  may  be  borne  on  will- 
ing shoulders,  with  songs  of  praise  and  a 
shout  of  *  *  harvest  home. ' ' 

A  school-room,  to  be  pleasant,  internally, 
must  have  certain  requisites.  There  must 
be  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it.  There  must 
be  comfortable  seats,  arranged  properly  to 
receive  the  light  without  exposure  to 
draughts.  More  than  all,  there  must  be 
scholars  anxious  to  learn,  and  teachers  able 
to  impart  instruction.  There  must  be  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  a 
generous  response  of  affection  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  There  must  be  a 
living  principle,  growing  stronger  and 
stronger,  day  by  day,  that  knowledge  is 
good  and  desirable,  that  virtue  is  both  right 
doing  and  right-thinking,  and  that  duty, 
great  or  small,  is  the  true  end  and  purpose 
of  life. 

The  teacher  must  be  the  ruling  spirit. 
His  hand  must  sweep  the  chords,  and 
awaken  responsive  melody.  His  disposi- 
tion is  to  determine  the  character  of  daily 
work.  If  the  teacher  be  cheerful  and 
courageous,  an'd  thoroughly  honest,  the 
hours  will  glide  by  without  friction,  and  the 
school-room  will  be  filled  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  enjoyment.  The  teacher  regulates 
the  emotions  of  his  scholars.  The  mercury 
rises  and  falls  with  his  smile  or  his  frown. 

To  make  the  school-room  both  pleasant 
and  profitable,  something  more  is  necessary 
than  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  pupils,  however  comprehensive  in  prin- 
ciple or  minutely  exact  in  detail. 


Good  order  is  essential  to  a  well-regulated 
school-room  ;  without  its  harmonizing  in- 
fluences all  progress  would  be  lost  in  the 
general  chaos.  But  order  is  not  the  chief 
end  of  school-life.  We  have  seen  school- 
rooms where  there  was  a  little  too  much  or- 
der. The  inmates  seemed  to  be  under  a 
spell  of  enchantment.  The  quiet  was  so  op- 
pressive and  awe-inspiring  that  the  children 
were  afraid  to  speak  above  the  low  tones 
which  are  usual  in  the  house  of  mourning  or 
among  the  tombs.  There  was  no  t3rranny 
or  cruel  discipline,  not  even  the  sight  of  a 
rod — only  the  low,  dreary,  monotonoto 
voice  of  the  teacher  and  children  engaged  in 
the  cold,  hard,  mechanical  routine  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  The  order  was  excessive, 
overwhelming.  It  permeated  every  part  of 
the  room.  A  laugh  would  have  been  some* 
thing  utterly  and  thoroughly  out  of  place. 
To  have  dropped  a  book  or  pencil  would 
have  been  a  catastrophe.  It  was  impossible 
for  a  stranger  coming  into  such  a  room, 
from  the  freedom  of  the  fresh  air,  not  to 
feel  a  strong  temptation  to  kick  over  a  few 
benches  and  desks,  and  turn  the  children 
out  into  the  play-ground  for  a  run  and  un- 
bridled shout.  Less  order  and  more  spon- 
taneity would  have  made  the  current  of 
school-life  more  natural,  more  healthful, 
more  profitable  every  way, 

Freedom  is  a  necessary  element  of  a  pleas- 
ant school-room ;  freedom  to  ask  and  an- 
swer questions  when  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  learn ;  freedom  for  the  mind  to  work  out- 
ward in  the  natural  expression  of  its  own 
growth.  This  freedom,  fully  employed  and 
carefully  directed,  will  lead  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  ability  to  become  better  and  more 
knowing — a  self-respect  which  is  not  vanity 
or  conceit,  but  based  upon  a  dawning  con- 
viction of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  and 
its  capacity  for  improvement. 

Earnestness  will  follow.  The  child  be- 
gins to  take  pleasure  in  his  daily^  work.  He 
goes  to  school  because  he  does  not  want  to 
stay  at  home.  He  learns  his  appointed  les- 
sons because  he  knows  how  to  study  and  en- 
joys the  knowledge.  He  comes  frankly  with 
his  desires  and  with  his  doubts;  comes  as 
frankly  with  his  gains  and  promises.  Intd- 
ligence  is  acquired  as  the  understanding 
speaks  out  through  all  the  senses.  The  en- 
tire apparatus  of  the  school-room  is  familiar 
to  him — even  to  the  charts  upon  the  wall, 
and  the  rusty  tripod  which  supports  the 
globe.  Respect  for  authority  is  simple  when 
obedience  is  free  and  unrestrained.  The 
affections  are  exercised  in  many  ways,  and 
great  moral  lessons  enter  into  the  heart  as 
gently  and  softly  as  sleep  entered  the  soul  of 
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the  ancient  mariner.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
an  earnest  and  faithful  teacher  to  make 
school-work  attractive  and  the  school-room 
a  pleasant  place,  whose  associations  shall 
survive  long  after  in  the  grateful  memories 
of  the  men  and  women  who,  in  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  their  youth,  passed  from  the 
old  familiar  forms  out  into  the  broader 
schools  of  a  busy  world. 


MENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 


THE  address  on  mental  discipline  recently 
delivered  by  Professor  Huxley  before 
the  LiverpNOol  Institute  clearly  defines  what, 
in  the  estimate  of  that  scientist,  ought  to 
constitute  the  groundwork  and  body  of 
a  substantial  English  Education.  Apart 
from  its  numerous  wholesome  suggestions, 
which,  as  coming  from  so  eminent  and  ex- 
perienced an  authority,  cannot  fail  to  carry 
considerable  weight  with  them,  the  address 
is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  corrects 
many  fallacies  that  have  currently  obtained 
circulation  concerning  Professor  Huxley's 
'*  peculiar"  views  in  this  direction. 

After  dwelling  upon  the  practical  value  of 
instruction  in  physical  science,  and  its 
superiority  to  any  other  study  as  a  mental 
discipline,  the  speaker  (as  reported  by  Na- 
ture) laid  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
he  was  no  advocate  of  the  exclusion  of  other 
forms  of  culture  from  education,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  insisted  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  cripple  them  for  the  sake  of 
science.  He  had  no  sympathy,  he  said, 
with  a  kind  of  sect  or  horde  of  scientific 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  think  that  it  would 
be  proper  and  desirable  to  sweep  away  all 
other  forms  of  culture  and  instruction  except 
those  in  physical  science.    • 

As  to  the  material  of  education  or  learn- 
ing. Professor  Huxley  adds:  "It  is  not  a 
question  whether  one  order  of  study  should 
predominate  or  that  another  should.  It  is 
a  question  of  what  topics  of  education  you 
shall  select  which  will  combine  all  the  need- 
ful elements  in  such  due  proportion  as  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  food  and  support 
and  encouragement  to  those  faculties  which 
enable  us  to  appreciate  truth,  and  to  profit 
by  those  sources  of  innocent  happiness 
which  are  open  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  that  which  is  bad  and  coarse  and 
ugly,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the  pitfalls  and 
dangers  which  beset  those  who  break  through 
the  natural  and  moral  laws." 

After  dwelling  upon  the  worthlessness  of 
the  literary  education  hitherto  dispensed  by 
the  English  schools,  the  speaker  stated,  that 


if  he  "could  make  a  clean  sweep  of  every- 
thing and  start  afresh,  he  would  in  the  first 
place  secure  the  training  of  the  young  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  in  the.  habit  of  at- 
tention and  observation  both  to  that  which 
is  told  them  and  that  which  they  see ;  and 
he  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
everybody,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
to  learn  to  draw — ^and  there  is  nobody  who 
cannot  be  made  to  draw  more  or  less  well." 
Besides  the  studies  that  might  be  con- 
sidered strictly  scientific,  and  such  as  pertain 
to  pure  literature,  ancient  no  less  than 
modern.  Professor  Huxley  urges  the  necessity 
of  a  proper  training  in  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  mother  country — "not  as 
a  mere  chronicle  of  reigns  and  battles,  but 
as  a  chapter  in  the  development  of  the  race 
and  the  history  of  civilization" — ^and  in  the 
sadly  neglected  theory  of  morals  and  of 
political  and  social  life,  "which,  strangely 
enough,  if  never  seems  to  occur  to  anybody 
to  teach  a  child."  .  .  .  "Finally,  I  would 
add  instruction  in  either  music  or  painting, 
or,  if  the  child  should  be  so  unhappy,  as 
sometimes  happens,  to  have  no  faculty  for 
either  of  these,  and  no  possibility  of  doing 
anything  in  an  artistic  sense  with  them, 
then  I  would  see  what  could  be  done  with 
literature  alone;  but  I  would  provide  in  tne 
fullest  sense  for  the  development  of  the 
aesthetic  side  of  the  mind." 

Central  School  yourntU, 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORLD. 


MORE  or  less  conscious  in  the  minds  of 
a  large  class  of  intelligent  people  there 
exists  a  spirit  ot  criticism  which  prompts  the 
drawing  of  comparisons  between  the  impor- 
tance respectively  of  the  nominal  school  and 
the  school  of  the  world.  Said  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  this  class — a  New  York  financier 
of  high  standing  in  business  and  social  life, 
one  who,  in  early  life  had  had  but  scanty  ex- 
perience of  the  nominal  school — whose  edu- 
cation had,  indeed,  been  almost  entirely  ac- 
quired in  the  school  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
refined  manners  and  good  conversational 
faculty — to  one  who  had  been  lauding  the 
nominal  school  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
school  of  the  world:  "Without  going  to 
school  one  may  learn  all  that  is  necessary  to 
fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life.  He  may  learn 
to  speak  and  write.correctly  without  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar  or 
rhetoric  or  logic.  The  public  journals, 
from  among  which  one  has  the  right  to 
choose ;  the  rostrum,  the  stage,  the  picture- 
gallery,  science,  art,  the  great  world  itself^ 
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— ^all  are  at  the  command  of  a  man's  pocket. 
Men  meet,  and  their  minds  collide  and  give 
one  another  polish  ;  or  commmgle  and  mul- 
tiply facts  and  opinions,  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  views  of  eacTi  mind  and  the  attain- 
ment of  tnith  by  the  general  mind.  And 
what  becomes  of  our  graduate  after  his  year 
of  study  in  the  schools?  He  is  shut  up.  He 
is  shut  out  from  the  world,  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  exer<5ising  little  influence  in 
directing  and  controlling  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  is  not  what  the  world  needs. 
He  has  not  fitted  himself  for  the  world.  In 
many  cases  he  becomes  a  mere  teacher  of 
boys:' 

To  what  extent  thfe  concluding  remarks 
spring  from  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  ex- 
ists in  the  business  class  for  the  schooled 
class,  is  for  the  observer  of  human  nature  to 
decide.  The  final  remark  will,  perhaps, 
serve  only  to  show  in  what  estimation  a 
wealthy  and  intelligent  man  of  business  may 
hold  the  hard-working  class  composed  of 
teachers.  That  the  speaker  uttered  some 
truth  will  no  doubt  be  clear  enough  to  any 
one. 

The  important  fact  to  which  he  called  at- 
tention was  this :  That  a  man  may,  without 
going  through  the  nominal  schools,  become 
fitted  to  fill  gracefully  some  of  those  spheres 
wherein  the  highest  intelligence  is  requisite. 
The  world  knows  precisely  what  it  wants  in 
order  to  its  highest  advantage,  so  far  as 
convenience  is  concerned ;  and  schooling  in . 
th^  world  tends  to  fit  a  man  to  supply  the 
want.  The  schooling  of  the  world  and  the 
schooling  of  the  nominal  school  differ  chiefly 
perhaps  in  this,  that  the  nominal  school 
teaches  the  pupil  principles  for  their  own 
sake  ;  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  applying 
the  principles  to  the  world's  use,  the  pupil 
of  the  nominal  school  looks  over  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  knowledge ;  the 
business  man  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
calculation,  and  execution.  In  mathema- 
tics, metaphysics,  and  other  sciences,  the 
pupils  of  the  nominal  school  may  find  an 
opportunity  for  mental  gymnastics  other 
than  what  relates  to  the  memory.  But  he 
engages  therein  either  under  compulsion, 
emulation,  or  love  of  study — motives  that 
singularly  fail  with  a  large  class  of  pupils. 
The  business  man  has  not  only  these  motives, 
but  the  additional  motive  of  securing  wealth 
and  position. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  nominally 
schooled  has  an  original  advantage  over  him 
who  is  not  so  schooled.  Let  the  two  enter 
upon  active  life  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
schooled,  the  other  unschooled — the  two 
being  equally  gifted  by  nature  and  blessed 


in  circmnstances,  and  equally  practical— 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  schooled  man 
would  excel  in  the  race.  He  would  have 
a  superior  consciousness,  such  as  would  en- 
able him  more  readily  to  recognize  and 
classify  what  his  eyes  would  rest  upon; 
and  a  training  such  as  would  prepare  him 
better  for  calculation  and  enterprise. 

Yet  the  nian  who  has  been  schooled  in 
the  world  is  better  prepared  for  immediate 
action  in  the  world ;  and  therein  a  man 
may  be  so  schooled,  without  the  advantages 
of  nominal  schooling,  as  to  be  fitted  for  the 
positions  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
of  primary  importance — positions  that  re- 
quire broad  intelligence  and  a  high  order  of 
intellect,  and  which  accordingly,  command 
the  highest  respect. 

It  is  clear  that  the  world  not  only  de- 
velops in  the  mind,  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  does  the  nominal  school,  most  if 
not  all  of  the  principles  that  are  taught  in 
the  latter,  but  it  really  does  more.  It 
teaches  much  that  the  nominal  school  does 
not  teach— principles  and  practices  that  arc 
essential  to  the  convenience  of  the  world; 
and  it  is  a  questton  of  the  utmost  importance 
whether  is  is  not  really  so  outstripping  the 
nominal  school  in  effectiveness  that  intelli- 
gent parents  will  come  to  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  shorten  their  children's  course  of 
nominal  study,  in  order  to  hasten  their  en- 
trance upon  the  sphere  where  they  may 
learn  more  of  what  is  essential  to  success,  in 
a  briefer  period  of  time. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  world  is  now  in 
a  condition  to  teach  nominal  teachers  what 
to  teach ;  to  suggest  a  reformation  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  character  of  the  curriculum 
of  stud/.  The  fact  that  the  world  has  been 
self-taught,  and  that  almost  wholly  uncon- 
sciously, is  in  favor  of  the  suggestion  that 
our  teachers  should  learn  from  it  what  to 
teach.  They  may  look  upon  it  as  the  natu- 
ralist looks  upon  nature — not  to  teach,  but 
to  learn. 

The  school  holds  a  high  position  in  the 
esteem  of  men  ;  but  it  stands  before  the 
world  in  the  mediaeval  gown  that  commands 
reverence  more  for  its  mystery  than  because 
it  is  understood.  It  has  made  and  is  still 
making  progress ;  but  notwithstanding  its 
progressiveness,  it  has  clung  to  tradition 
and  prejudice,  and  has  settled  down  too 
much  in  dead  mechanism.  It  still  regards 
the  puerile  as  essential;  formality  as  the 
sign  of  intellect;  nominal  study  as  the 
badge  of  exclusiveness ;  the  grave-clothes  of 
the  past  as  becoming  habiliments  for  the 
outdoor  business  of  the  living  present. 

It  is  when  things  are  in  such  a  state  that 
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reforms  come.  The  signs  of  the  times  de- 
note tliat  a  reform  in  matters'  pertaining  to 
the  nominal  school  is  at  hand.  Many 
schools  are  anticipating  the  reform,  and  are 
beginning  the  work  themselves.  We  be-, 
lieve  they  will  find  ample  recognition  and 
support. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


HOW  many  teachers  are  there,  we  w^on- 
der,  whose  theory  of  discipline  and 
their  practice,  harmonize  ?  Are  you  one  of 
the  few  consistent  ones,  reader  ?  We  have 
most  of  us  read  of  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster 
who  said,  ^^  Moral  suasion  is  my  theory, 
but  licking  is  my  practice.'*  With  many 
teachers  that  we  know,  nearly  as  grave  an 
inconsistency  prevails.  Eor  their  theory  is 
the  gentlest  of  gentle  persuasiveness,  while 
their  practice  is  often  pettishness,  sharp  re- 
proof, and  impatient  expostulation,  Ala.s, 
for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  !  We  can 
appreciate,  value,  follow  the  best  way  in 
theory,  but  in  practice — it  is  very  difficult. 
**  Consistency  is  a  jewel,"  said  the  old  poet. 
So  it  is,  and  a  rare  one.  Few  persons  are 
there,  even  among  the  best,  whose  theories 
of  action,  and  their  practice,  walk  through 
life  hand  in  hand,  like  the  pattern  Darby 
and  Joan,  with  never  a  clash  or  a  quarrel. 
Not  that  all  are  conscious  hypocrites — but 
theory  is  so  easily  made  perfect,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  make  practice  even  approximate 
perfection. 

Still,  while  admitting  the  wide  gap  which 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  leaves  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  we  would,  re- 
curring to  the  special  instance  concerning 
which  our  Hoosier  friend  made  his  cgnfes- 
sion,  exhort  teachers  to  endeavor  to  make 
narrow  this  gap  in  their  disciplinary  work. 
If  you  believe,  and  surely  observation  of  hu- 
man nature  cannot  fail  to  make  you  believe, 
that  by  means  of  gentleness,  patience  and 
loving  kindness,  you  can  influence  your  pu- 
pils far  more  effectually,  can  do  much  more 
toward  securing  perfect  discipline,  then  it  is 
a  very  unfortunate  inconsistency  that  renders 
you  impatient  and  fretful.  Even  though 
you  do  not  render  it  glaring  by  talking  very 
much  concerning  your  excellent  disciplinai:y 
theories,  your  weakness  in  practice  will  be 
noted  by  others,  and  so  far  as  perceived, 
will  effectually  counteract  your  influence  for 
good.  Your  pupils  will  learn  that  you 
*'say  and  do  not,'*  and  will  despise  you,  set 
at  naught  your  wishes,  and  become  far  more 
difficult  than  before  to  manage.  But  worst 
of  all  is  the  diret  evil  ftfluence  which  such 


inconsistency  has  on  your  own  character. 
You  do  not  know  how  it  harms  you ;  you 
do  not  perceive  how  through  it  your  stand- 
ards of  truth  are  lowering ;  how  your  power 
to  justly  estimate  your  own  failings  is  leav- 
ing you ;  how  your  are  fast  becoming  the 
real,  rather  than  the  conscious  hypocrite; 
but  the  harm  is  working  nevertheless.  Nor 
do  you  perceive  how,  with  each  yielding  to 
impatient  impulse,  your  power  of  self-con- 
trol is  lessening,  and  you  are  becoming  the 
weak,  captious,  fretful  teacher,  whose  pres- 
ence will  demoralize,  in  half  a  day,  the 
most  excellently  disciplined  school.  In  a 
very  short  time  your  disciplinary  power  will 
be  utterly  lost,  and  the  melancholy  record 
of  failure  stands  against  your  school  work. 

Disciplining  a  school-room  is  a  task  not 
alike  difficult  to  all.  To  some  who  have  by 
nature  or  acquirement  a  clear  knowledge  of 
child  nature,  and  who  know  just  how  to 
take  hold  of  a  child  so  as  to  influence  his 
mind  and  action,  the  work  of  governing  a 
school  well  is  very  easy.  To  others,  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  children,  and  who  must 
learn  each  child's  peculiarities  before  they 
know  how  to  deal  with  him — who  know  not 
how  to  wield  influence  except  through  di- 
rect individual  knowledge — ^the  task  is  a 
very  hard  one.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
make  it  easy,  and  this  is  by  cultivating  self- 
discipline.  First,  to  govern  one's  self  well, 
then  to  govern  others  becomes  easy. 

Above  all  things,  never  make  a  pretense 
of  stern  discipline  that  you  cannot  enforce. 
Attempt  no  disciplinary  measures  that  you 
do  not  believe  in,  if  possible,  but  especially 
attempt  none  that  you  cannot  fully  carry 
out.  Rather  neglect  certain  details,  be  lax 
in  unimportant  matters,  than  start  on  a  plan 
so  perfect  that  neither  strength  of  mind  or 
body  will  hold  out  while  you  are  putting  it 
in  practice.  If  you  are  convinced  that  you 
can  govern  solely  by  persuasion,  try  the  ex- 
periment, but  don't  say  too  much  about 
it  until  you  have  tried — ^and  succeeded. 
Throw  away  the  rod,  if  you  can,  but  do  not 
tell  the  children  you  have  done  so,  until  you 
have  proved  your  power  to  control  your 
school,  not  only  without  its  presence,  but 
without  its  shadow  in  the  background.  We 
ourselves  are  not  in  favor  of  the  rod  in  use, 
but  we  think  that,  as  children  are  usually 
brought  up,  its  efficacy  in  the  background 
cannot  be  slighted  by  the  prudent  teacher. 
Children  are  very  much  like  grown  people, 
and  if  they  know  that  there  is  a  punishment 
somewhere  which  cannot  be  escaped  in  in- 
stances of  gross  transgression,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  more  likely  to  avoid 
the  serious  offense. 
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Never  threaten,  or  scold.  Never  say, 
**  John,  if  you  don't  stop  that  I  shall  punish 
you  severely.*'  Or,  having  been  so  unwise 
and  hasty  as  to  declare  an  intention  to  pun- 
ish, do  so.  Your  failure  to  carry  out  your 
threat  will  convince  the  children  that  you 
are  infirm  of  purpose  and  untruthful,  and 
they  know  by  instinct  that  weakness  or  fal- 
sity can  be  imposed  upon  by  the  daring  or 
disorderly  with  impunity.  Scolding  and 
fretting  and  impatience  are  also  indications 
of  weakness,  and  the  child  who  is  not 
tempted  by  them  to  trespass  on  rules  afresh  is 
a  very  exceptional  child,  indeed. 

The  general  rules  of  discipline  may  be 
varied  somewhat  for  the  -different  classes  of 
children  found  in  different  localities,  but  the 
qualities  they  demand  in  the  teacher  are  in 
the  main  always  the  same.  Firmness  is 
needed,  also  kindness,  and  absolute  self- 
control.  '*  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay,"  Mean  what  you  say,  and  say 
what  you  mean.  Seek  for  a  wise  and  tem- 
perate theory,  and  follow  it  up  with  a  sensi- 
ble, consistent  practice,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  your  difficulties  in  disciplinary 
work  need  no  longer  imperil  your  happy 
success.  Present  Age, 


EDUCATIONAL  POWER. 


BY  JOHN  SWETT. 


THE  true  teacher  must  have  the  faith  of 
martyrs.  In  the  limited  horizon  of  the 
school -room  the  teacher  can  dimly  see  only 
the  beginning  of  the  effects  of  his  training 
upon  his  pupils.  The  solid  and  lasting  re- 
sults, the  building  up  of  character,  the 
creative  power  of  motives,  are  made  evi- 
dent only  in  the  wider  circle  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  life-time.  Hence  the 
power  of  the  teacher,  like  that  of  the  silent 
and  invisible  forces  of  nature,  is  only  feebly 
realized.  **  What  you  would  have  appear  in 
the  life  of  a  nation,"  says  a  Prussian  maxim, 
"  you  must  first  put  into  the  schools." 

I  once  visited  a  quartz  mine  in  the  Sierra, 
of  fabulous  richness.  Deep  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  swarthy  miners  were  blasting 
out  the  gold-bearing  rock;  above,  the 
powerful  mill  was  crushing  the  quartz  with 
Its  iron  teeth.  In  the  office,  piles  of  yellow 
bars,  ready  to  be  sent  to*  the  mint  to  be 
poured  into  the  channels  of  trade,  showed 
the  immediate  returns  of  well-directed  labor 
and  wisely-invested  capital.  An  hour  later 
I  stepped  into  a  public  school-house  not 
half  a  mile  distant,   where  fifty  children 


were  conning  Hteir  lessons.  What  does  the 
school  yield,  I  asked  myself,  on  the  invest- 
ment of  money  by  the  state  ?  The  returns 
of  the  mine  were  made  mostly  in  solid  bill- 
Jion ;  the  school  returns  were  all  fax  in  the 
unknown  future. 

I  go  out  into  the  streets  of  the  great  com- 
mercial centre  of  our  country.  I  hear 
everywhere  the  hum  of  industry,  and  see 
around  the  stir  of  business.  I  see  the 
steamships,  plying  like  gigantic  shuttles  to 
weave  a  net-work  of  commercial  relations 
between  the  New  World^and  the  Old.  I  see 
the  smoke  of  manufactories  where  skillful 
artisans  are  constructing  the  marvelous  pro- 
ductions of  inventive  genius.  The  banks 
are  open;  keen  capitalists  are  on  'Change; 
and  the  full  tide  of  humanity  is  pulsating 
through  every  artery  of  the  town.  The 
results  of  business  are  solid  and  tangible. 
I  step  into  the  New  York  Normal  College, 
where  a  thousand  young  women  are  fitting 
for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  if  asked 
for  the  tangible  results  of  the  educational 
investment,  the  evidences  are  not  at  hand. 

But  when  I  pause  to  consider  that  intelli- 
gence is  the  motive  power  of  trade ;  that  the 
city  with  its  banks,  warehouses,  churches, 
residences  and  manufactories  is  the  product 
of  skilled  labor ;  that  the  steamship  is  navi- 
gated by  means  of  science,  and  built  as  a 
triumph  of  art;  that  science  surveyed  the 
railroad  lines,  and  that  skill  runs  the  trains 
freighted  with  the  products  of  industry  and 
art;  then  I  begin  to  perceive  some  connec- 
tion between  educational  forces  and  the 
material  results  of  civilization. 

Looking  into  the  near  future,  I  see  the 
aisles  of  the  school-room  widen  into  the 
broad  streets  of  the  city.  The  boys  are 
business  men.  One  commands  the  steam- 
ship, one  operates  the  telegraph,  and  an- 
other runs  an  engine;  one  is  a  railroad 
director,  and  another  rides  over  the  road  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  One  works  a  gold  mine,  another  an 
iron  mine,  and  another  a  coal  mine ;  one  is 
a  banker,  one  a  Wall  street  speculator ;  one 
is  a  farmer  in  the  west,  another  a  manu£u:- 
turer  in  the  east ;  one  is  a  merchant,  another 
a  mechanic,  and  a  third  an  inventor.  The 
girls  have  become  women.  Some  preside 
as  queens  in  home  circles,  some  are  teachers, 
some  are  writers,  some  are  artists,  and 
others  are  skilled  in  household  work.  I 
realize  that  the  life  of  a  nation  is  made  of 
mothers  that  guard  the  homes,  the  men  who 
drive  the  plow,  build  the  ships,  run  the 
mills,  work  the  mines,  construct  machinery, 
print  the  papers,  shoulder  the  musket,  and 
cast  the  bsdlots;  andlit  is  for  all  these  that 
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the  public  schools  have  done  and  are  now 
doing  their  beneficial  work. 

When  I  ponder  over  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  and  the  schpol,  I 
comprehend,  in  some  measure,  the  relation 
to  our  national  well-being  of  our  American 
s  j'stem  of  free  public  schools — the  best,  not- 
withstanding its  defects  and  short -comings, 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  strive,  with  all  his 
heart  and  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  his 
mi^ht,  to  perfect  a  system  of  education 
which  shall  train  a  race  of  men  and  women 
in  the  next  generation,  which  shall  inherit, 
with  the  boundless  resources  of  our  favored 
land,  something  of  the  energy,  enterprise, 
talent  and  character  of  the  sturdy  pioneers 
who  settled  and  subdued  the  wilderness,  in 
addition  to  the  refining  influences  of  a 
higher  culture  and  a  broader  knowledge. 
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PHENOMENA  OF  PLANT- LI FE  :    NO.    III. 


BY  LEO  H.  GRINDON. 


THE  development  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
is  the  happiest  sight  of  spring.  Flowers 
are  rarely  plentiful  enough  to  give  expres- 
sion to  1nore  than  a  very  limited  space  at 
once,  and  although  many  living  creatures, 
birds  especially,  make  their  renewed  appear- 
ance at  this  season,  it  is  never  with  such 
power  and  with  such  continuousness  of  effect. 
That  which  is  true  of  the  little,  is  always,  in 
that  circumstance,  representatively  true  of 
the  large ;  and  thus,  what  becomes  so  obvious 
after  a  moment's  thought  in  respect  to  the 
spring  verdure  of  our  own  country,  is  true 
in  an  extended  sense  of  the  whole  world,  at 
least  of  every  part  of  it  which  produces  con- 
spicuous vegetation  ; — it  is  the  green  part  of 
plants  that  gives  expression  to  the  landscape. 
Of  course  there  are  the  grand  physiognomi- 
cal features,  the  mountains,  rivers,  water- 
falls, and  so  forth ;  but  the  living  beauty  and 
appeal  of  the  landscape,  come  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  verdure  that  may  pertain  to 
it ;  in  England  meadows  and  pastures,  green 
all  the  year  round — in  northern  Europe  in- 
numerable pine  and  fir  trees — along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vast  numbers 
of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  great  race 
which  includes  rosemary  and  lavender — in 
Central  America  strange  and  uncouth  forms 
of  cactus — at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
heaths  and  evergreens  almost  countless.  In 
no  degree  surprising,  then,  is  it  to  find  a 


special  season  so  beautifully  characterized  ; 
the  idea  that  gives  lineaments  to  the  whole 
world  is  that  which  operates  to  make  our 
April  and  May  so  sweet  and  refreshing. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
period  at  which  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants 
unfold.  So  considerable  is  it  that  almanacs 
have  frequently  been  constructed  in  which 
the  succession  of  days  has  been  denoted  by 
the  citation  of  the  trees  which  on  the  days 
indicated,  or  thereabouts,  expand  their  buds, 
and  unfold  their  leaves.  Such  an  almanac 
can  never  be  made  a  universal  one,  because 
differences  of  latitude,  and  diversities  of  cli- 
mate even  in  the  same  latitude,  materially 
affect  the  time  of  commencement.  But  the 
sequence  is  always  the  same,  or  pretty  nearly 
so,  reminding  us  of  what  is  observable  in  the 
sky.  The  stars,  by  other  persons,  are  from 
no  point  of  view,  that  is  at  all  distant  from 
our  own,  seen  in  exactly  the  same  places 
that  we  see  them;  their  places  relatively  to 
one  another  are,  nevertheless,  always  identi- 
cal. In  one  part  of  England  a  tree  may 
open  its  leaves  by  the  ist  of  March,  and  an- 
other, alongside  of  it,  not  till  April  i .  In  a 
different  part  the  first-named  tree  may  l)e 
a  month  later,  and  then  the  second  will  be 
a  month  later,  likewise.  One  of  the  very 
earliest  to  expand  its  foliage,  is  the  balsam- 
poplar.  The  buds  of  this  are  covered  with 
aromatic  resin,  so  that  with  the  evolution  of 
the  yellow  tips,  the  air  becomes  loaded  with 
fragrance,  and  very  delightful  is  it  to  per- 
ceive the  presence  of  the  tree  when  going 
along  quietly  after  dark,  by  the  richness  of 
the  odor  that  presently  meets  our  nostrils. 
The  foliage,  when  it  first  comes  out,  is  re- 
markable for  its  yellowness.  This  tint  is 
so  far  from  uncommon,  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  normal  and  characteristic 
color  of  very  young  foliage,  and  of  such  as 
has  not  been  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  solar  light ;  in  the  balsam-poplar,  how- 
ever, it  is  specially  noticeable.  After  a  few 
days,  when  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  the 
sbn's  rays  have  made  themselves  felt,  the 
leaves  acquire  the  ordinary  green  hue.  The 
influence  of  light  in  thus  giving  color  to 
vegetable  matter,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  operations  that  we  can  witness 
in  surveying  nature.  Let  any  fruit  be  half 
concealed  by  thick  foliage,  and  it  remains 
pale.  If  a  stone  lie  upon  the  lawn,  or  any- 
where conceal  the  grass,  on  removing  it  the  ' 
space  that  was  covered  is  found  to  be  desti- 
tute of  true  green.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
all  is  changed  \  the  sun,  like  a  great  magi- 
cian, touches  what  was  so  pallid  with  his 
beams  of  enchantment,  and  rich  and  glorious 
hues  are  almost  immediately  called  forth. 
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Everywhere,  in  the  natural,  no  less  than  in 
the  moral  world,  Light  is  the  great  life- 
bringer.  Without  it,  there  is  no  permanent 
and  deep-lying  beauty.  Well  may  all  na- 
tions, in  all  ages,  have  called  wisdom  by  the 
name  of  Light,  error  and  ignorance  by  the 
name  of  Darkness,  and  transferred  the  names 
of  Light  and  Brightness  to  whatever  is 
happy  and  holy. 

After  the  balsam -poplar,  and*  almost  as 
soon — sometimes,  perhaps,  contemporane- 
ously— come  out  the  sycamore  and  the  horse- 
chestnut.  In  all  these  early  trees  there  is, 
however,  a  very  noticeable  difference  in 
promptitude ;  that  is  to  say,  some  individ- 
uals .are  many  days  earlier  than  others,  so 
that  in  the  same  hedgerow  or  plantation, 
while  many  are  only  preparing,  here  and 
there  one  will  be  seen  in  long  advance. 
The  buds  of  the  sycamore  are  shaped  like 
almonds,  and  externally  pink ;  the  leaves 
which  they  enclose  are  folded  up  like  a 
lady's  fan,  and  gradually  flatten  out,  though 
it  is  several  weeks  before  they  become  fully 
developed.  Contrariwise,  those  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  are  the  color  of  mahogany,  and 
instead  of  being  smooth  and  downy,  are 
coated  with  viscid  matter,  the  purpose  of 
which  appears  to  be  further  protection  of 
the  contents  from  the  cold  of  winter.  Here, 
again,  the  young  leaves  are  folded  up  like  a 
lady's  fan  ;  every  fold  straight  and  sym- 
metrical, while  in  the  centre  is  the  rudiment 
of  that  noble  cluster  of  flowers,  which,  by- 
and-by,  is  to  help  to  light  u^  this  magnifi- 
cent tree  as  if  with  an  ancient  alabaster 
lamp.  Often,  when  I  have  been  peering 
into  these  buds,  with  their  simple  and  beau- 
tiful prophecy,  have  I  thought  what  a  pretty 
likeness  they  present  to  the  opening  heart 
and  soul  of  a  child !  First  come  forth  the 
little  green  and  innocent  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions that  excite  a  smile  and  invite  a 
kiss.  Presently,  When  we  scarcely  expect, 
we  hear  some  old-fashioned  and  quaint  re- 
mark that  shows  what  a  marvellous  power  i§ 
at  work  in  that  little  brain,  and  that  beauti- 
fully prefigures  and  pre-signifies  the  glory  of 
the  intellect  that  will  in  due  time  be  dis- 
played to  view.  Look  next  at  that  hand- 
some white-beam,  covered  with  buds  that, 
except  near  towns,  are  whiter  than  those  of 
any  other  native  plant.  We  do  not  call  it 
white-beam  iree^  simply  •'white-beam,'* 
since  "beam**  is  an  old  word  signifying 
tree,  as  illustrated  also  in  the  name  of  the 
horn -beam.  The  whiteness  is  given  by 
abundant  fine  cottony  down  upon  the  under 
surface,  the  latter  being  the  only  one  ex- 
posed to  view.  Here,  again,  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  leaf  is  that  of  the  lady's 


fan.  By  this  disposition  of  the  parts,  the 
strong  ribs  are  all  thrown  to  the  outside, 
and  the  delicate  tissues  are  protected  within. 
There  is  work  for  an  entire  spring,  with 
those  who  are  curious  in  nature's  mysteries, 
with  the  various  methods  in  which  leaves 
are  folded  before  they  expand.  They  are 
always  plainly  seen  by  cutting  the  bud 
crossways  with  a  sharp-edged  knife.  Some- 
times, instead  of  being  doubled  up  fan-wise, 
the  leaf  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  of  paper — 
a  plan  varied  by  beginning  from  the  edges, 
or  beginning  from  the  centre.  Sometimes 
the  leaf  is  rolled  from  the  apex  downwards 
and  inwards;  and  sometimes  it  is  doubled 
up  in  a  curious  way  that  can  be  compared 
only  to  a  succession  of  saddles,  placed  one 
upon  the  other,  and  with  an  opposite  set 
similarly  packed  together.  And  these  pe- 
culiarities are  peculiar  to  their  own  races,  so 
that  a  single  one  will  declare  to  the  ex- 
perienced eye  almost  as  much  as  the  fully- 
formed  leaf.  Cherry  and  plum  trees  may 
thus  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  be- 
fore there  is  a  speck  of  either  green  or  white 
on  their  dark-hued  boughs. 

The  trees  that  come  out  next  are  the 
beech,  the  alder,  and  the  lime.  The  buds 
of  the  beech  resemble  long  brown  thorns. 
If  we  open  one  of  them  carefully,  the  rudi- 
mentary leaves  may  be  distinctly  seen, — 
every  leaf  folded  fan-wise,  and  completely 
covered  with  straight  white  hairs,  that  seem 
atoms  of  the  finest  silk.  The  brown  sheaths 
that  cover  them  up  are  also  exceedingly 
delicate ;  the  sheaths  that  lie  next  the  leaves 
are  pink,  and  when  the  foliage  is  pretty 
well  opened,  present  a  charming  contrast 
of  colors.  The  silky  hairs  also  remain  for 
a  long  time,  so  that  new  beech  leaves  may 
be  identified  by  their  presence,  especially 
as  a  large  portion  form  a  kind  of  fringe  to 
the  leaf,  after  the  manner  of  the  eyelashes 
along  the  eyelid.  The  fair  green  emerald 
light  of  a  young  wood  is  without  parallel. 
No  place  is  more  lovely  in  spring, — that  is, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  tolerably  out;  the 
ground  is  always  dry,  and  the  grasses  are 
usually  of  slender  kinds,  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  meadows.  It  is  the  beech  that 
is  so  celebrated  by  the  poets,  as  the  tree 
suited  for  carving  letters  and  names  upon. 
The  smooth  bark  adapts  it  for  this  purpose, 
better  than  that  of  any  other  tree ;  and  not 
only  for  human  and  veritable  writing  or 
carving,  but  for  a  very  beautiful  imitative 
writing,  produced  by  a  minute  plant  of  the 
lichen  kind,  called  Opegrapha,  This  little 
plant  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  dark 
and  irregular  lines,  so  exactly  simulating 
Hebrew  or  Arabic  characters,  that  we  might 
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almost  fancy  them  to  have  been  inscribed 
by  some  mortal  penman.  Where,  among 
the  works  and  inventions  of  man, — his  in- 
genious devices  and  clever  adaptations, — 
shall  we, find  something  in  which  nature 
has  not  anticipated  him?  Nature,  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  is  the  storehouse  at 
once  of  all  grand  and  beautiful  ideas;  and 
the  Fine- Arts  Exhibition,  beforehand,  of 
everything  that  human  skill  contrives. 

After  these  come  the  oak  and  the  ash,  the 
former  with  innumerable  buds  of  an  amber- 
brown,  and  by  no  means  remarkably  large ; 
the  other,  with  buds  of  a  sooty-black  color, 
and  found  chiefly  towards  the  -extremities 
of  the  twigs.  The  ash  is  one  of  the  late 
risers;  seldom  green  all  over  until  June, 
and  hence,  along  with  the  mulberry,  and 
some  other  trees  that  are  very  slow,  made 
by  the  ancients  the  emblem  of  prudence. 
When  they  come  in  leaf,  all  danger  of  late 
spring  frosts  is  considered  to  be  gone  by, 
and  the  tree  is  safe  from  damage.  In  look- 
ing for  the  buds  of  the  ash,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  (in  most  of  the  trees)  with  the 
very  odd  appearance  of  the  flowers.  These, 
while  young,  resemble  clusters  of  ripe 
blackberries;  afterwards  they  open  out  into 
branching  sprays  of  a  peciiliar  blackish-olive 
color.  In  structure  they  are  the  simplest 
known  to  occur  among  trees.  The  stamens 
and  the  pistil  (the  parts  which  produce  the 
seed),  that  in  other  plants  are  protected  so 
carefully,  here  are  left  without  any  defence 
whatever ;  yet  the  tree  never  fails  to  be  cov- 
ered plentifully  with  ripe  seed,  as  though 
independent  of  all  asperities  of  weather, 
and  with  power  to  triumph  over  every  hin- 
drance and  deficiency.  These  exceptions  to 
the  usual  order  of  things  in  nature,  form 
one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics,  and 
are  more  wonderful,  it  appears  to  me,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  than  even 
the  method  and  symmetry  with  which  they 
stand  in  such  powerful  contrast.  They 
show,  as  it  were,  with  such  a  grand  inde- 
pendence, so  self-containedly,  that  Infinite 
Wisdom,  though  it  has  chosen  to  construct 
the  great  mass  of  nature  according  to  a 
given  plan,  is  yet  quite  as  much  at  home 
with  plans  and  arrangements  quite  the  op- 
posite; and  that  what  we  suppose  to  be 
the  necessities  and  positive  requirements  of 
things  are  the  necessities  only  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  which  we  behold  them.  Step  a 
little  further,  and  some  other  thing  dis- 
penses with  them,  and  yet  flourishes,  and  is 
as  grand  and  comely  in  default  as  if  in  pos- 
session; and  that  which  we  fancied  to  be 
the  law,  is  shown  to  be  only  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  higher  and  greater  law,  that  we 


cannot  reach  to,  is  efi*ectuated.  The  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  of  nature  all  meet 
under  soriic  higher  synthesis  of  order  which 
includes  both  the  common  and  usual  thing, 
and  that  which,  to  our  dim  eyesight,  seems 
the  exception  or  the  contravention. 

The  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants  make 
their  appearance  according  to  a  similarly 
definite  sequence.  We  do  not  notice  them 
because  they  are  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  whereas  the  branches  of  the  trees 
are  elevated  high  in  air.  Sweet  is  the 
spectacle  on  a  warm  afternoon  in  April, 
when  we  wander  down  by  some  trotting 
burn,  where  early  primroses,  daffodils,  and 
anemones  mix  their  fantasy;  where  the  first 
violets  seem  blue  eyes,  and  the  lustrous 
coltsfoot  glows  in  rays  of  yellow  gold; — 
sweet  is  it  to  note  the  little  leaves  of  a 
thousand  summer-plants  that,  not  behind 
time,  for  it  is  their  nature  to  take  their 
turn,  but  that  in  all  promptitude  are  creep- 
ing out  of  the  soil-,  spreading  like  green 
lace  among  the  taller  ones,  and  making 
green  stars  that  havfe  buds  for  the  living 
centre.  The  colors,  too,  are  as  varied  as 
those  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  usually 
more  lucid.  While  in  this  young  state,  the 
leaves  of  herbaceous  plants  often  supply  re- 
markably good  illustrations  of  some  parts  of 
the  internal  structure.  The  tissues  are  open 
and  succulent;  the  general  substance  is 
more  transparent  than  later  on,  and  the 
skin  allows  of  our  seeing  those  delicate  little 
openings,  called '^stomates,"  through  which 
moisture  is  transfused,  and  communication 
maintained  with  the  atmosphere. 

Leaves,  in  their  composition,  are  three- 
fold. First,  there  is  a  skeleton,  composed  of 
fibres  of  woody  matter,  with  sap  and  air- 
vessels  running  alongside;  the  interstices 
of  the  skeleton  or  general  framework  are 
filled  up  with  green  pulp,  formed  of  innum- 
erable cells  containing  fluid ;  and  over  the 
.  whole,  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  is  spread 
a  transparent  skin,  that  serves  to  protect 
the  tender  subjacent  parts.  In  itself,  the 
substance  of  the  leaf  is  colorless.  The  de- 
licious and  varied  greens,  the  deep-hued 
spots,  the  variegations,  the  bands,  lines,  and 
so  forth,  of  diff'erent  hues  that  it  presents, 
come  wholly  of  the  sap  contained  in  the 
cells,  which  assumes  one  color  or  another 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  according  to 
the  matter  secreted  in  it,  by  the  vital 
economy  of  the  plant.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  petals  of  flowers.  The  tissue  itself,  is 
totally  devoid  of  color.  The  blue,  scarlet, 
and  yellow,  come  of  the  deposit  in  the  re- 
spective cells  of  fluid,  competent  to  acquire 
those  tints  when  acted  upon  by  the  solar 
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ray.  How  some  cells  should  have  power 
to  secrete  fluid  that  shall  take  a  definite 
color,  and  no  other,  is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries which  at  present  seem  quite  beyond 
.our  ken.  The  day  may  come  when  it  will 
be  known. 

Happily,  indeed,  nature  is  full  of  such 
enigmas.  They  allure  us  onwards,  for  to 
the  true  student  of  nature,  a  mystery  is 
something  to  be  unriddled,  just  as  to  the 
true  worker  a  **  difficulty  "  is  something  that 
has  to  be  surmounted.  It  is  well  that  we 
are  surrounded  by  things  seemingly  inscrut- 
able. Enterprise  and  imagination  are  alike 
invigorated  by  them.  The  amount  of  our 
consciousness  of  the  un fathomed,  is  a  cap- 
ital test  of  our  condition,  for  if  we  cease  to 
feel  the  weight  of  mystery,  we  are  ceasing 
to  improve.  To  be  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  seem  to  be,  and  to  have  no  care  or 
curiosity  as  to  their  nature  and  significance, 
is  to  be  stranded  like  a  ship  upon  the  shore. 
Life  is  active  in  our  own  souls  in  precisely 
the  degree  that  we  hear  it  uttering  itself  in 
a  thousand  languages  outside. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY  PROF.    DAVID  SWING. 


Wherefore  the  law  wan  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith. — Gal.  iii.  24. 

IT  must  be  estimated  as  high  praise  of  the 
teacher  that  the  law  of  virtue  and  charity 
-which  led  the  Hebrew  world  forward  was  like 
a  schoolmaster  rather  than  like  a  king  or  a 
general  or  a  lawyer  or  an  artist.  The  child- 
leader  (paidagon)  must  have  stood  in  close 
relations  in  that  far-away  time  to  the  public 
intelligence  and  morals  and  welfare,  if  the 
imagination  of  Paul  could  find  in  him  an  em- 
blem of  that  leadership  which  held  the  faces 
of  many  toward  the  sky  which  was  at  last  to 
redden  with  the  coming  of  Christ.  At  least 
the  appearance  of  the  schoolmaster  among 
the  pictures  in  the  sacred  collection  will 
warrant  us  in  asking,  *'Who  he  was  and  is, 
or  should  be. ' ' 

In  seeking  the  answers  to  these  questions 
we  shall  find  that  this  character  or  officer  is 
greater  in  our  age  than  he  was  in  any  former 
period ;  but  we  shall  also  find  that  he  does 
not  yet  realize  the  greatness  of  his  pursuit, 
and  like  all  other  toilers  in  high  tasks  falls 
short  of  filling  his  place  in  the  world. 

The  teacher  seeking  the  history  of  his 
career  must  look  afar  off  upon  dripping 
springs  rather  than  upon  a  sea  or  a  river, 
and  must  rest  content  in  the  universal  fact 
that  all  goodness  has  come,  not  by  a  sudden 


impulse,  but  by  the  long  processes  of  evolu- 
tion. He  will  not  have  read  long  amid  old 
annals  before  he  will  have  learned  that  his 
office  has  advanced  with  steps  as  rapid  and 
proud  as  those  of  any  or  all  of  the  com- 
panion professions.  All  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual pursuits  are  of  equal  age — law, 
medicine,  theology,  art,  science,  and  school- 
teaching,  .having  all  been  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  historic  period. 

All  passed  through  a  common  experience. 
As  one  biography  would  be  an  adequate 
sketch  of  a  hundred  men,  and,  names  being 
changed,  would  be  the  life  of  Angelo  or 
Shakespeare  or  Watt  or  Franklin  or  Lincoln, 
so  one  history  of  any  one  great  pursuit  will 
tell  us  along  what  path  all  the  other  pursuits 
journeyed.  Each  new  epoch  has  brought 
not  only  new  honors  to  writer  and  lawyer 
and  statesman  and  artist,  but  it  has  quietly 
and  uniformly  enlarged  the  office  of  these 
leaders  of  the  young.  The  schoolmaster  of 
to-day  is  as  much  above  the  teacher  of  old 
Egypt  or  Judea  or  Greece  as  the  statesmen 
of  to-day  surpasses  in  political  wisdom  those 
who  advised  the  Pharaohs  or  Solomon  or 
Pericles. 

The  teacher  has  always  been  one  of  the 
forces  that  move  mankind.  That  he  has 
not  been  immortalized  to  that  degree  en- 
joyed by  the  orator  or  poet  or  actor  or 
painter,  does  not  come  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  less  useful,  but  that  he  is  less  showy. 
A  destructive  military  chieftain  will  gather 
up  more  fame  in  one  bloody  day  than  a 
leader  of  children  will  win  in  a  lifetime,  but 
that  is  because  fame  is  awarded  at  the  bar 
of  man  and  not  at  the  bar  of  God.  No 
gift  is  bestowed  more  recklessly  than  fame. 
It  is  often  taken  from  soldiers  and  bestowed 
upon  their  captain  ;  it  has  often  been  taken 
from  woman  and  bestowed  upon  man ;  and 
thus  great  forms  like  those  of  Caesar  and 
Augustine  and  Calvin  spring  up  out  of  the 
ashes  of  forgotten  mothers  and  wives  and 
sisters.  Great  honors  have  failed  the  great 
army  of  faithful  laborers  in  all  fields,  and 
the  great  world  has  seldom  paused  to  review 
its  own  acts  of  injustice.  We  dare  not 
measure  a  life  by  the  fame  it  brings. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  INFLUENCE. 

Every  nation  has  been  modified  by  its 
schools,  and  where  the  school-house  iJi-as 
rare  or  limited  there  national  life  has  been 
languid.  The  Egyptian  teachers  were  few, 
and  were  limited  by  the  eq^ually  depressing 
truth  that  they  could  teach  only  religion,  aud- 
it a  mass  of  superstitions.  The  Egyptian 
teachers  were  all  priests.  They  did  not 
touch  the  common  good  of  the  multitude 
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and  it  did  not  lead  the  minority  to  any 
great  results — they  simply  taught  to  a  few 
the  best  ideas  the  times  possessed.  Caste 
prevailed,  and  only  a  few  dared  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  Plato  said  that  many 
Egyptians  could  read,  but  other  ancient 
writers  deny  this,  and  limit  education  to  the 
highest  class,  and  their  limited  education  to 
only  national  and  priestly  ideas.  Music 
was  thought  hurtful  and  physical  culture 
useless;  and  yet  under  all  these  limitations 
the  schools  of  old  Egypt  were  more  valuable 
and  powerful  than  its  throne  and  army. 
Judea  and  Greece  were  pupils  of  that  old 
nation — graduates  from  Memphis  and  Heli- 
opolis. 

The  Greek  schoolmaster  was  an  advance 
over  his  predecessors  in  the  educational 
affairs  of  either  Memphis  or  Jerusalem. 
From  many  causes,  known  and  unknown, 
Greece  revealed  from  the  first  years  of  her 
history  an  intellectual  and  aesthetic  bias.  It 
is  amazing  that  her  Homer  came  with  the 
attributes  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
Egyptians  made  only  Egyptian  literature, 
the  Persians,  Persian  books ;  but  the  first 
Greek  writer  and  the  last  one,  and  all  be- 
tween those  extremes,  wrote  poems  and 
orations  and -dramas  and  philosophies  for 
mankind.  When  such  a  land  advanced 
sufficiently  to  establish  any  schools  for  the 
children,  these  schools  were  broader  than 
the  world  had  previously  enjoyed.  And 
yet  at  last  that  land  which  gave  name  to  the 
pedagogue  confined  the  master  to  teaching 
hardships  to  the  young,  rather  than  a  wide 
information  and  high  moral  sense.  Only  a 
few  persons  enjoyed  that  higher  training 
which  made  great  thinkers  or  great  poets — 
the  children  in  general  having  been  taught 
some  elementary  branches,  and  then  much 
about  endurance  and  cunning  and  bondage 
to  their  country ;  and  thus  a  Greek  boy  or 
girl  became  wonderfully  able  to  go  barefoot 
all  winter,  and  to  do  without  food,  and  to 
place  fame  and  country  before  home  or 
father  or  mother.  The  Greek  school  was 
thus  narrower  than  Homer  or  Herodotus, 
and  as  cruel  as  a  modern  workhouse  in  very 
many  particulars. 

In  Rome  the  schoolmaster  declined,  and 
was  generally  a  slave,  doing  what  was  thought 
a  menial  service.  The  best  early  instruc- 
tion, therefore,  came  from  the  parents  of 
the  children,  each  home  being  to  some  slight 
degree  a  school-room,  where  reading  and 
writing  and  arithmetic  composed  the  com- 
mon course  of  study.  And  as  Rome  was 
practical,  and  ambitious,  and  military,  the 
sons  of  the  rich  took  the  direction  of  office 


or  war,  while  the  sons  of  the  poor  took  the 
final  direction  of  criminal  and  rabble. 

In  those  centuries  called  Christian,  be- 
cause without  taking  the  character  or  teach- 
ings of  the  Palestine  leader  they  had  covered 
up  their  depravity  with  his  name,  the  school- 
master disappeared  almost  wholly,  to  make 
room  for  the  lessons  of  the  priest.  It  be- 
came dangerous  to  the  soul  to  touch  a  Greek 
volume  or  to  pore  over  pagan  science,  and 
hence  the  information  of  about  a  thousand 
years  was  manufactured  in  the  heads  of  the 
fathers,  and  he  was  a  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher who  was  familiar  with  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  lives  remarkable  partly  in  never  hav- 
ing been  lived. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant,  but  long  inquiry, 
should  we  attempt  to  mark  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  but  the  details  are  too  numerous 
to  be  even  catalogued.  It  is  enough  and 
happiness  enough  to  say  that  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  face  of  civilization.  When 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
awakened  the  human  intellect,  they  aroused 
it  upon  all  sides. 

First,  democracy  came  to  exalt  man.  Then 
came  the  second  truth,  that  man  is  not  great 
by  nature,  but  by  means  of  education. 
Kings,  and  queens,  and  generals  and  gold- 
holders,  were  declared  less  great  than  those 
mighty  in  intellect.  Thus  out  of  the  cruci- 
ble of  modern  logic  came  education — that 
purest  gold  of  all  times ;  and  out  of  this 
moral  discovery  has  come  the  schoolmaster 
of  modern  nations. 

MANHOOD,  BROAD  AND  FREE. 

This  new  '* child-leader*'  sees  before  him 
a  measureless  course  of  study.  He  is  not 
called  upon  to  fashion  soul  into  an  Egyptian, 
or  into  a  Hebrew,  or  into  a  Spartan  ascetic, 
or  into  a  fanatic  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  he  is 
permitted  to  attempt  to  form  a  manhood, 
broad  and  free.  All  the  limitations  of  the 
past  are  swept  away,  and  to  reading,  and 
writing,  and  mathematics,  are  added  much 
of  literature,  much  of  language,  music,  aes- 
thetics, and  common  morals.  The  period 
of  free  instruction  sweeps  over  more  time, 
and  in  any  of  the  years  between  six  and 
twenty-one  any  child  in  many  of  the  States 
of  this  Nation  can  attend  a  school  free  of 
cost.  Thus  the  greater  course  of  study,  the 
extended  time,  and  the  increased  multitude 
of  scholars,  have  combined  to  make  the 
schoolmaster  of  our  century  a  new  form  of 
moral  power.  Were  he  as  noisy  as  a  poli- 
tician, or  as  visible  as  an  orator,  or  as  charm- 
ing as  an  artist  in  a  studio,  the  public  would 
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hasten  to  crown  with  laurels  at  least  all  those 
great  in  this  calling ;  but  they  live  and  die 
in  a  world  where  those  who  lay  the  mighty 
foundations  of  a  cathedral  are  forgotten, 
compared  with  those  who  carve  its  columns 
or  design  its  colored  glass.  This  want  of 
fame  is  of  little  moment,  for  nations  and  in- 
dividuals live  upon  greatness  and  goodness, 
and  not  upon  the  feast  spread  by  any  form 
ofai)plause.  The  modern  schoolmaster  is 
an  extended  hand  which  divinely  leads  the 
mind  upward,  and  the  fact  is  of  more  worth 
to  the  world  than  the  glory  of  the  fact. 

NOT   SUFFICIENTLY   APPRECIATED. 

Having  painted  this  picture  in  such  bright 
colors,  it  remains  to  confess  that  neither  the 
State  nor  the  Church  nor  the  public  appre- 
ciates the  school-house  nor  the  teacher,  man 
or  woman,  at  the  desk.  In  power  the  teacher 
transcends  the  preacher,  and  the  editor,  and 
the  lawyer  and  physician  combined,  for  he 
influences  more  minds,  and  in  their  most 
sensitive  age ;  and  yet  there  are  noble  women 
now  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  add  les- 
sons in  temperance  and  all  morals  to  the 
daily  pages  of  instruction,  and  to  demand 
that  the  teachers  themselves  be  not  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  but  be  minds  full  of  all 
forms  of  moral  light.  What  rare  leaders 
had  those  young  persons  who  gathered 
around  Pestalozzi,  or  Thomas  Arnold,  or 
James  A.  Garfield — men  whose  pure  and 
ardent  souls  beat  upon  the  young  hearts  like 
a  spring  wind  from  the  south !  Such  is  the 
relation  of  the  schoolmaster  to  society  that 
each  Legislature  and  each  Congress  should 
hasten  to  ask  how  such  dealers  in  destiny 
can  become  clothed  with  still  greater  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power.  Forbidden  to 
support  a  church  or  to  teach  any  special  sec- 
tarian religion,  the  State  possesses  a  grand 
field  in  temperance  and  all  ethics,  and  will 
never  do  its  duty  until  it  makes  prominent 
these  elements  of  education.  Here  is  a  large 
defect  in  the  public  instruction :  it  should 
accept  only  teachers  who  can  teach  and 
practice  the  higher  laws  of  life.  These 
teachers  having  been  ordered,  the  money 
sunk  in  political  gambling  and  fraudulent 
railway  grants  should  be  poured  into  the 
salaries  and  rooms  of  the  teachers,  for  every 
good  schoolmaster  is  an  element  of  national 
success — every  political  schemer  an  element 
of  national  ruin.  The  noblest  men  and  the 
noblest  women  should  be  called  to  this  task. 

HIGHEST  VALUE   OF   EDUCATION. 

Standing  in  an  era  of  general  and  free 
education,  where  the  studies  are  better  and 


naore  numerous  than  those  of  Greece,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  our  system  par- 
tially fails  of  usefulness  because  it  is  not  suf- 
ficently  ethical  and  moral.  **  A  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing,'*  particularly  when 
that  little  may  confer  the  cimning  of  a  fox 
rather  than  the  nobleness  of  a  man. 

The  greatest  value  in  any  education — that 
found  in  the  common  school  or  in  the  lofty 
college — reposes  in  that  color  of  soul  with 
which  it  stains  those  who  drink  at  its  foun- 
tain. In  this  fact  lies  the  worth  of  the  six 
years  in  the  academic  and  college  studies. 
The  stores  of  information  acquired  in  those 
days,  and  months,  and  seasons,  are  less  im- 
portant than  the  taste  for  intellectual  and 
emotional  pursuits  which  is  developed  in  the 
spirit  in  that  long  time — time  taken  out  of 
the  morning  of  existence,  when  all  the 
months  are  decked  with  the  romance  of 
June.  The  true  sons  of  colleges,  those  who 
have  faithfully  mastered  its  course  as  it  has 
wound  along  amid  the  scenes  of  science  and 
groves  of  philosophy,  and  over  the  poetic 
mountains,  never  join  in  the  worship  of 
money,  nor  favor  the  dominion  of  vice ;  but 
ever  afterward  they  love  the  works  of  mind 
and  taste,  and  some  mental  path  they  will 
follow  although  no  gold  may  sparkle  under 
foot.  Having  for  many  years  lived  in  the 
presence  of  beings  of  great  mental  stature, 
from  Homer  to  Goethe,  from  Aristotle  to 
Locke  and  Reid  and  Victor  Cousin,  they 
can  never  afterward  wash  from  their  souls 
this  rich  coloring.  Go  where  they  may, 
they  are  intellectual,  loving  beings,  singing 
some  verse  from  Virgil,  or  haunted  by  the 
grander  literature  of  Germany  or  England. 
In  such  spiritual  revolution  and  reformation 
lies  the  deep  meaning  of  all  those  colleges 
whose  names,  whispered  to  their  old  alumni, 
will  start  a  sudden  tear. 

WHAT   MIGHT    BE. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  common 
school-house  and  schoolmaster  might,  in  the 
unmeasured  wealth  and  judgment,  and  by 
the  unrivaled  studies  of  our  era,  be  made  10. 
influence  deeply  the  myriads  of  young  minds, 
so  deeply  and  so  well,  that  the  age  of  twenty 
would  find  many  of  them  looking  up  toward 
the  pure  heavens  rather  than  down  into  the 
gutters  of  earth. 

As  in  the  Mosaic  period  there  lay  l^efore 
the  Hebrew  race  a  dream  of  emancipation, 
when  something  higher  would  come — some 
person  toward  whom  all  law  and  ceremony 
were  pointing — and  as  in  Palestine  there 
finally  sprang  up  an  incarnate  destiny  toward 
which  the  law,  in  its  justice  and  rites,  had 
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long  been  leading  the  children  of  Judah  ;  so 
now  history  repeats  itself,  and  we  children 
of  a  new  epoch  find  our  hearts,  though 
saddened  by  many  failures,  full  still  of 
the  dream  of  spiritual  liberty  ;  and  turning 
from  the  figurative,  we  ask  the  literal  school- 
master to  help  lead  the  millions  of  little 
ones  toward  an  emancipation  and  regenera- 
tion akin  to  that  which  painted  the  land- 
scape around  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The 
religious  teacher  aids,  and  can  still  more  aid 
the  secular  master  \  and  these  are  the  true 
leaders  of  the  multitude  toward  a  better 
future.  One  can  imagine  a  coming  period 
when  the  coming  breadth  and  dignity  of  the 
church  shall  be  so  aided  by  the  breadth  and 
dignity  of  the  educational  system  that  at 
last  the  coarseness  and  wickedness  of  the 
governments,  general  and  local,  and  the  de- 
pravity of  the  people,  shall  be  swept  away  by 
the  new  multitude  that  shall  come  forth 
with  their  intellects  enlarged  in  the  years  of 
study,  and  with  their  hearts  colored  through 
and  through  with  a  pure  taste,  and  with  the 
morals  of  the  Son  of  man  and  God.  To 
this  one  hope  nation  and  city  should  offer 
their  money,  their  labor,  and  their  love. 


HIS  INCIDENTAL  WORK. 


BY  PROF.  J.  C.  GWVNN. 


THE  work*  here  to  be  considered  is  inci- 
dental as  to  time  and  place,  rather  than 
to  importance.  The  first  proposition  to  be 
mentioned  under  this  head  is,  The  teacher 
should  have  a  care  in  regard  to  the  health 
of  pupils.  Children,  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health,  and  of  the  effect  that 
must  follow  certain  causes,  do  many  things 
which  tell  upon  their  natures  for  evil  in  after- 
life. He  should  impress  the  children  not 
only  wilh  the  importance  of  present  self- 
preservation,  but  he  should  also  inculcate 
such  principles  of  right  living  as  will  enable 
the  individual  to  shun  the  evils  arising  from 
the  violation  of  physical  laws.  The  laws, 
upon  obedience  to  which  depend  the  happi- 
ness of  men  in  life,  are  simple  enough  for 
v^ry  young  persons  to  comprehend.  You 
will  not  think  the  importance  of  this  work 
over-estimated  if  you  consider  the  vast 
amount  of  misery  spread  throughout  the 
land  by  its  neglect.  How  many  persons 
there  are  who  would  call  their  former  teacher 
blessed,  if,  instead  of  the  problems  of  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  he  had  taught  tJiem  to 
yield  obedience  to  some  of  the  simple  laws 
of  health.     What  is  life  without  health? 


Remember,  teachers,  that  as  you  start  the 
youth  of  the  country  upon  the  road  through 
life,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  you 
direct  them  in  that  way  which  will  lead 
them  to  the  most  happiness.  The  opinion 
seems  to  be  growing  that  to  speak  of  happi- 
ness as  attainable  in  this  life,  is  but  mockery. 
But  let  the  world  know  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  through  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nature  respecting  our  bodies.  Good 
health  is  a  boon  too  valuable  to  be  com- 
pared to  any  other  earthly  treasure.  The 
man  of  wealth  would  give  his  last  dollar  for 
it.  The  scholar  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
his  learning  if  that  would  purchase  health. 
Then,  what  reason  can  be  offered  for  not 
giving  attention  to  this  most  vital  principle 
of  education  ?  Can  it  be  said  there  is  not 
time?  What  can  a  pupil  accomplish  with- 
out good  health?  Every  one  knows  from  ex- 
perience, and  from  his  knowledge  of  how  the 
mind  sympathizes  with  the  body  in  its  suffer- 
ing, that  a  person  enduring  bodily  pain,  can 
accomplish  very  little  mental  labor.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  secure  great  mental  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  body. 
Those  persons  are  educated  who  .have  been 
taught  what  they  are  bodily,  how  they  are 
to  use  the  different  parts  of  their  bodies  so 
as  not  to  abuse  them,  and  how  to  take  hold 
of  the  outside  world  and  use  it  for  their 
purposes. 

Above  everything  else,  let  the  pupils  be 
taught  to  respect  their  bodies ;  not  to  take 
them  into  unworthy  places ;  to  give  them 
sunshine,  pure  air,  and  judicious  exercise ; 
to  be  conscientious  about  what  they  put 
down  their  throats ;  to  let  them  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  friction,  soap  and  water ; 
and  especially  not  to  render  them  ridiculous 
by  their  way  of  dressing.  Let  them  be 
taught  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  the  body; 
to  hold  it  erect  when  awake,  and  to  let  it  lie 
out  straight  when  asleep ;  not  to  let  it  go 
through  the  world  with  little  mincing  steps, 
or  great  gawky  strides.  Let  them  respect 
its  shoulders,  and  not  go  bent  as  though  the 
whole  world  were  upon  them.  Let  them 
respect  its  back  and  its  fair  proportions  gen- 
erally, and  straightway  shall  stoops  and 
wriggles  and  Grecian  bends  be  unknown 
forever.  Let  them  be  taught  not  to  nurse 
and  pet  the  body  to  death,  nor  to  dose  it 
with  stuffs.  Finally,  let  them  be  taught 
not  to  turn  the  body  into  a  wine  cask,  or  a 
chimney,  and  have  it  warranted  never  to 
smoke. 

The  body  is  the  temple  of  the  soul — the 
habitation  of  the  mind;  and  with  a  body 
diseased  or  deformed,  there  must  be,  as  a 
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result,  a' mind  dwarfed,  hampered  and  im- 
perfectly developed.  With  such  facts  kept 
before  the  children,  and  urged  upon  them 
with  one-half  the  earnestness  with  which 
some  teachers  strive  to  impress  things  of 
much  less  importance,  a  most  happy  result 
would  be  reached. 

Ministers  and  Sabbath-school  teachers 
spend  much  time  in  telling  men  how  to 'at- 
tain happiness  in  the  future  life.  This  is 
right.  But  would  it  not  be  well  to  show 
men  how  happiness  may  be  gained  in  the 
present  life?  The  tendency  is  to  look  upon 
afflictions  as  things  which  must  come,  and 
the  stereotyped  form  of  consolation  is  ''Poor 
man,  God  has  laid  His  afflicting  hand 
heavily  upon  him" — while,  in  most  cases, 
it  should  be,  "Foolish  man,  thou  hast 
brought  affliction  upon  thyself.*' 

The  teacher  should  so  order  his  own  life 
and  work  that  the  pupils  may  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  he  attaches  to  these 
things.  But  if  he  tell  them  of  the  virtues 
of  pure  air  and  of  the  evil  effects  of  foul  air 
upon  the  system,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  his  school  room  tightly  closed,  his  ef- 
fort will  fail. 

In  the  next  place  we  say  "  Principles  of 
morality  should  be  taught.'*  Characters 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation  are  constantly 
met  in  many  books  used  in  the  schools.  The 
noble  traits  of  these  should  be  held  before 
the  pupils  as  examples  to  be  followed  by 
them.  A  desire  once  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  to  read  about  the  great  and 
good  of  the  past,  is  a  sure  passport  to  a  use- 
ful life.  With  this  desire  to  read  will  come 
a  longing  to  do  something,  and  to  be  some- 
thing. A  youth  with  such  aspirations  is 
safe.  He  who  fails  to  use  this  means  of  in- 
struction, fails  to  discharge  a  great  obliga- 
tion ;  great  because  his  opportunity  is  so 
favorable ;  great  because  the'destiny  of  hu- 
man beings  may  depend  upon  its  use  or  ne- 
glect. To  make  this  instruction  more  ef- 
fective, attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
lives  of  individuals  known  to  the  children, 
that  they  may  see,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  baseness  of  certain  kinds  of  conduct, 
and  the  nobleness  of  others.  Teach  the 
children  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful, especially  the  beautiful  in  nature.  How 
seldom  is  there  an  attempt  to  awaken  admi- 
ration for  purity  by  a  reference  to  the  beauty 
of  nature!  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
grand  object  of  education  is  to  elevate  man- 
kind ;  to  make  good  citizens.  The  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  nature  is  beauty,  and 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  humanity  is  a 
love  of  the  beautiful.     Beauty  ought,  there- 


fore, to  be  a  most  influential  agency  exerted 
upon  the  mind. 

The  actions  of  a  person  who  exhibits  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  are  marked  by  a 
pleasing  refinement ;  those  of  a  person  in 
whom  this  taste  is  wanting,  are  character- 
ized by  a  coarseness  that  is  uninviting.  In 
order  to  develop  this  part  of  his  nature,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  child  should  have  the 
opportunity  always  to  look  upon  costly  paint- 
ings or  beautiful  landscapes.  So  profusely 
are  the  objects  of  interest  strewn  around, 
that  if  his  attention  be  frequently  directed  to 
them,  a  spirit  of  observation  will  be  awak- 
ened ;  and  very  soon  the  flower  that  grew  un- 
noticed by  his  path,  the  oak  that  was  noth- 
ing but  a  tree,  the  clouds  that  came  and 
went  with  no  message — all  will  become  si- 
lent teachers,  pointing  him  onward  to  all 
that  is  good  and  noble,  and  leading  him  by 
their  sweet  lessons  to  adore  Him  from  whoni 
all  these  objects  come. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  EXPERIENCE. 


BY  M.  L.  SHERMAN. 


AT  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  Miss 
Wise  went  to  a  friend  who  was  a  natur- 
alist as  well  as  a  scholastic  gentleman.  She 
told  him  of  her  contemplated  reform  in  the 
matter  of  object  teaching,  and  said :  **  I 
am  going  to  have  less  blackboard,  and  more 
of  eyes,  and  ears,  and  fingers.  I  came  to 
ask  you  to  help  me  to  material  for  the  les- 
sons.   You  are  a  botanist  and  zoologist." 

**I  thought  your  aim  was  not  acquire- 
ment, but  a  training  of  the  faculties  for  ac- 
quiring.*' 

'*But  I  shall  need  books  on  natural 
science  for  reference,  or,  what  is  better,  the 
experience  of  a  naturalist.  * ' 

**  You  wish  to  teach  children  to  use  their 
senses  by  means  of  books  ? — Are  you  about 
to  use  a  'pony*  when  you  will  not  allow 
them  to  do  so?'* 

**I  am  afraid  I  must  give  up  ray  idea,*' 
said  Miss  Wise;  **  I  have  used  other  people's 
senses,  through  books,  always,  and  fe^r 
that,  without  books,  I  cannot  see  or  hear, 
and  shall  fail  in  interesting  children  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  their  senses  awake." 

''Children  are  interested  in  what  they 
can  do  alone,  more  than  in  what  they  merely 
assist.  If  you  are  interested  in  things 
which  they  cannot  discover  by  means  of 
their  senses  alone,  they  are  of  course  dis- 
couraged. You  are  looking  in  the  right  di- 
rection.    Go  on,  but  do  not  take  aids, — 
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not  even  a  microscope,  till  you  have  trained 
the  naked  eye/' 

Miss  Wise  looked  discouraged,  and  said  : 
**  I  wanted  to  take  the  children  out  of  doors, 
and  teach  them  to  read  nature ;  but  I  do 
not  know  how,  nor  what  beginning  to  make.  *  * 
**  Let  me  examine  you,"  said  the  profes- 
for,  stniling;* '*  Can  you  tell  the  familiar 
names  of  our  common  birds  when  you  hear 
them  sing  ?" 
''No,  sir.'' 

"  Here  are  several  kinds  of  grasses  that 
grow  about  here  ;  can  you  tell  which  grows 
on  low,  and  which  on  high  land?" 
**No,  sir." 

''Here  are  different  kinds  of  earth — loam, 
clay"— 

Miss  Wise  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 
"  But,  you  see,  all  my  life  I  have  been  a 
girl — have  seen  nature  with  a  girl's  eyes. 
Dirt  was  a  thing  that  I  must  not  get  on  my 
apron  ;  tall  grass,  a  thing  that  would  soil 
my  skirts;  the  woods,  a  place  for  picnics." 
"  I  see,  I  see  !"  exclaimed  the  professor, 
echoing  her  laugh  ;  **I  grant  you  mercy  to 
this  extent.  You  may  use  my  books  to 
exorcise  the  girl  out  of  nature — only  for 
th&t.  If  you  ever  had  or  ever  could  have 
the  privilege  of  being  a  ten-year-old  boy,  I 
should  not  let  you  have  a  book.  But,  Miss 
Wise,  you  will  have  a  score  of  boys  as  well 
as  a  score  of  girls ;  make  them  whet  your 
senses  as  well  as  each  other's  senses.  If  you 
manage  rightly,  they  will  suggest  to  you 
more  than  my  books  will." 
"  But  the  girls  "— 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  a  boy's  faculties 
should  go  to  sleep  in  the  house,  or  a  girl's 
become  benumbed  out  of  doors.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  the  faculties,  the  senses,  that  you 
are  waking  up.  You  are  not  acquiring  a 
mass  of  knowledge. ' ' 

**  Thank  you.  What  you  have  said  gives 
me  a  definite  though  general  idea  of  my 
plan  for  object  lessons  for  next  term." 

Miss  Wise  bade  the  professor  a  good  after- 
noon, and  was  leaving  his  study  when  he 
recalled  her,  to  say : 

"  Do  not  throw  away  your  blackboard  ; 
it  can  be  used  on  object  lessons  for  other 
matter  than  columns  of  parts  and  qualities.  * ' 
When  the  spring  term  opened,  the  pri- 
mary department  was  still  mixed,  having  in 
it  boys  and  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  time  allotted  to  object  lessons  was 
at  first  spent  in  showing  the  children  how 
little  they  used  their  senses,  by  questioning 
them  about  things  which  all  their  lives  they 
^  had  seen,  both  indoors  and  out.  The  older 
girls  were  a  little  shocked  when  the  teacher 


introduced  the  subject  of  housekeeping ;  and 
then  astounded  at  the  discovery  of  their  own 
ignorance.  Not  one  of  them  could  tell 
much  of  the  process  of  bread-making  be- 
yond *'  Mix  some  flour,  and  water,  and 
yeast."  None  could  tell  the  different 
lengths  of  time  required  to  cook  different 
vegetables,  nor,  of  course,  the  order  of  pre- 
paring a  common  dinner;  and  so  of  the 
process  of  washing.  The  boys,  who  made 
a  great  deal  of  fun  both  of  the  topics  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  girls,  were  alarmed  and 
crestfallen  when  matters  pertaining  to  the 
woodshed,  cellar,  and  barn,  were  put  before 
them.  Miss  Wise  spent  considerable  time, 
not  only  in  showing  them  how  little  they 
had  used  their  eyes  and  hands,  even  ears 
and  noses,  but  in  impressing  them  with  her 
idea.  "I  am  not  teaching  you  about  farm- 
ing or  housekeeping,  but  I  am  trying  to  put 
up  telegraph  wires  between  your  ears,  eyes, 
hands — all  the  organs  of  sense — and  your 
brains.  The  wires  seem  to  be  broken.  Your 
eyes  see  but  do  not  tell  the  brain  anything. 
Your  ears  hear,  but  the  brain  gets  no  mes- 
sage. Let  us  put  up  the  wires  and  use  them. 
What  you  tell  me  in  these  object  lessons 
must  not  be  found  out  by  questioning  other 
people,  nor  from  books,  but  by  using  your 
own  five  senses." 

Not  to  shock  previous  notions  too  much, 
two  subjects  were  chosen  —  "Bread-mak- 
ing" for  the  girls,  and  **  Planting  "  for  the 
boys.  The  lessons  alternated,  and,  from 
the  wide  range  allowed,  lasted  for  several 
weeks.  It  was  wonderful  how  the  subjects 
developed,  so  as  to  require  the  use  of  all  the 
senses,  and  how  each  had  something  for  the 
comprehension  and  interest  of  the  youngest 
as  well  as  the  oldest.  But  fifteen  minutes 
was  allowed  for  the  le&son  each  day, 
and  this  time  was  used  by  the  teacher  in 
collecting  the  information  brought — there- 
by encouraging  the  pupils — and  in  asking 
suggestive  questions,  to  show  the  children 
what  they  did  not  know,  and  to  direct  their 
out-of-school  investigations. 

When  these  subjects  presented  nothing 
more  of  interest,  the  condensed  sum  of  the 
several  lessons  was  placed  on  the  black- 
board— the  girls'  subject  first,  and  that  of 
the  boys  the  next  day,  carefully  written  and 
punctuated ;  and,  after  some  directions  as 
to  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  points,  both 
were  erased.  Then,  as  slate  compositions, 
were  required,  even  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment, the  children  were  asked  to  write  on 
either  of  the  two  subjects,  as  they  preferred,  . 
anything  that  they  knew  about-  it,  whether 
learned  from  their  own   investigations  or 
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from  other  sources.  They,  having  a  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  was  required  of  them, 
wrote  readily  and  fluently,  and  for  the  most 
part  with  pleasure. 

The  lessons  were  adapted,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  *'  times  and  seasons.**  When  the 
birds  began  to  build  their  nests,  Billy  Gray, 
who  had  a  reputation  among  his  schoolmates 
for  little  else  than  playing  hookey,  displayed 
the  greatest  personal  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  birds,  the  locality  and  texture  of 
nests,  and  the  color  and  shape  of  the  eggs  of 
the  different  species. 

'*  O !  Miss  Wise,  he'd  ought  to,  'cause  he 
robs  *em,*'  was  the  exclamation  of  jealous, 
but  good  little  boys  and  girls. 

'*  Yes,"  wis  the  answer,  *'  and  Tm  going 
to  ask  him  to  rob  some  forme.'* 

There  was  a  gale  of  long-breathed  '*ohs," 
and  a  funny  look  of  shocked  orthodoxy  on 
the  faces  of  all  the  children  except  Billy's. 
His  would  have  served  a  painter  whose  subject 
was  ''  The  Birth  of  a  Soul."  Then  and  for 
that  favor-restoring  speech  he  laid  his  heart 
at  his  teacher's  feet,  and  became  her  special 
champion  and  vassal. 

Miss  Wise  explained  that  she  wanted  to 
make  a  collection  of  birds'  eggs  for  the 
school,  one  ^gg  for  each  kind  of  bird  that 
built  in  that  region  of  country.  She  insti- 
tuted a  society  of  bird-nesters,  with  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  chiefly  restrictive  in 
character,  which,  among  other  things,  *'  re- 
solved" that  only  one  ^gg  should  be  taken 
from  a  nest,  and  that  Billy  Gray  should  be 
president  of  the  society,  with  full  power  to 
punish  by  expulsion,  or  **  other  herein-pro- 
vided penalty,  all  unnecessary  cruelty,"  etc. 

Another  boy,  also  given  to  **  hookey," 
came  to  the  front  when  wild  flowers  was  the 
topic,  and  between  him  and  the  '^bird-nest- 
ers,"  pale  Willie  Havens,  who,  winter  and 
summer,  late  and  early,  was  poring  over 
some  book,  bad  or  good,  to  the  destruction 
of  both  muscle  and  brain  power  for  the  fu- 
ture, finding  something  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting in  the  boy-tramps  over  field  and 
through  wood,  joined  them.  He  lost  his 
pallor  and  nervousness,  and  his  contempt 
for  common  boys,  and  gained  health  and 
vigor,  mental  and  physical,  and  a  respect 
for  and  from  his  comrades  that  he  much 
needed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  his 
father  and  mother  at  the  breaking  up  of  his 
book- worm  habits. 

Biddy  Malone,  the  universally  slighted  one 
among  the  girls,  was  made  happy  for  weeks 
in  her  prominence  on  the  berry  question. 

There  was  no  fixed  manner  of  conducting 
these  lessons.  Miss  Wise  had  three  para- 
graphs in  her  plan  : 


First :  Show  the  children  the  need  of  using 
their  faculties. 

Second  :  Direct  them  to  something  to  use 
their  faculties  upon. 

Third:  Use  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tion to  encourage  and  incite  them  to  a  fur- 
ther use  of  their  faculties. 

Miss  Wise  had  difficulties.  Miss  My^chiif, 
whose  constant  theme  (since  a  former  minis- 
ter had,  by  mistake,  mawied  a  teacher  in- 
stead of  herself)  had  been  the  geneial  worth- 
lessness  of  school-ma'ams  out  of  school,  now 
declared  Miss  Wise  to  be  entirely  out  of 
place  teaching  housekeeping  in  school — Miss 
Wise's  explanations  being  wholly  ignored. 

It  would  require  a  considerable  book  to 
record  Miss  Wise's  **  Subjects"  and 
''  Methods,"  which  would  be  useful  only  to 
imitators — a  class  of  teachers  for  which  we 
do  not  care  to  provide. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 


BY   MRS.    MARY   BORGMAN. 


THE  Spring  Beauties,  how  bright  and 
pretty  they  look  in  their  pink  and  white 
freshness,  the  very  essence  of  Spring<»tinie. 
But  we  all  know  them.  A  little  later,  and 
lasting  till  June,  we  find  another  Beauty  hav- 
ing many  names ;  of  them  all,  I  think 
Quaker  Lady  most  appropriate.  But  it  is 
better  to  learn  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
everywhere,  viz :  Houstonia  coerulea.  It  is 
a  more  fragile -looking  plant  than  the  Spring 
Beauty;  but  though  its  stems  are  more 
slender  and  its  flowers  smaller,  it  has  more 
vitality ;  a  little  bunch  will  keep  fresh  for  a 
week  or  more  in  a  glass  of  water. 

It  is  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  about 
an  inch  from  the  ground  the  stem  splits  into 
two,  and  each  of  these  branches  into  two 
others.  The  peduncles,  though  very  long 
and  slender,  do  not  droop  even  when  the 
flowers  wither,  but  stand  as  erect  as  if  made 
of  wire.  At  the  end  of  each  stem  is  a  little 
blue  or  lilac-colored  flower,  with  a  yellow  eye 
in  the  centre.  The  calyx  is  very  short  with 
four  teeth.  When  the  corolla  falls  off"  the  ca- 
lyx is  left  on  the  receptacle.  The  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  with  a  long,  slender  tube 
spreading  into  four  lobes.  Corollas  of  this 
shape  are  described  as  salver-forra.  When 
the  tube  widens  gradually,  like  the  Honey- 
suckle or  Morning  Glory,  the  corolla  is  said 
to  be  funnel-form,  or  bell-shaj^ed,  or  trumpet- 
shaped.  But  the  tube  of  the  Houstonia  spreads 
suddenly  into  a  border  like  the  lilac.  The  sta- 
mens are  included  in  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla.    The  filaments  adhere  to   the  tube. 
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and  are  covered  by  its  epidermis,  The 
pistil  is  a  little  longer,  and  you  can  see  the 
ends  of  the  stigma  in  the  centre  of  corolla. 

But  we  can't  spend  so  much  time  on  one 
fiower.  May  brings  such  a  multitude  that  I 
can  only  tell  you  the  names  of  a  few  that 
you  must  look  for.  You  know  the  names  of 
the  garden  flowers,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
common  names  of  some  of  the  wild  ones 
'  that  are  to  be  found  this  month.  Peach 
and  Apple  and  Strawberry  blossoms  will  be 
interesting  to  examine.  You  can  watch  the 
sej>als  and  petals  and  stamens  drop  off,  leav- 
ing only  the  pistil,  the  ovary  of  which  gets 
larger  and  larger  until  it  ripens  into  the  full- 
grown  "fruit.  In  the  Apple,  the  cal>x  does 
not  fall  off,  but  adheres  to  the  ovary,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  fruit. 

Dogwood  will  puzzle  you,  perhaps.  The 
showy  involucre  of  white  leaves  looks  like 
petals;  but  they  form  no  part  of  the  flower. 
The  small  flowers  are  in  dense  clusters  in  the 
centre  of  this  involucre.  The  clovers  you 
will  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  same  family 
as  peas  and  beans,  Leguminosae. 

Wild  Geraniums,  which  are  the  true  Ge- 
raniums (the  garden  flowers  that  we  call  by 
that  name  being  a  difl'erent  genus"),  grow 
about  ^wo  feet  high,  and  terminate  in  long 
peduncles  bearing  a  pair  of  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  cut  into  five  wedge-shaped  divi- 
sions, and  the  light  purple  flowers  are  about 
half  an  inch  long. 

The  Judas  tree,  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  that  this  was  the  tree  on  which  Ju- 
das hanged  himself,  is  conspicuous  with  its 
small,  reddish  blossoms  covering  the  leafless 
branches.     It  belongs  to  the   Leguminosc'c. 

The  Shadbush,  of  New  England,  called 
June  or  Servicebcrry  here,  you'  probably 
know.  But  time  would-  fail  if  I  should  de- 
^  scribe  the  Crowfoot,  Ox-eyed-daisy,  Huckle- 
berry, Sorrel,  Blue-eyed-grass,  Starof  Beth- 
lehem, Jack-in-the-pulpit,  Indian  pipe,  AVild 
Carrot,  Snap-dragon,  and  many  others  to  be 
found  this  month. 

METHOD  OF  QUESTIONING- 

Teacher.  What  is  the  name  of  this  flower  ? 

Pupil.  Forget-me-not. 

T.  That  is  the  name  we  often  give  it ;  but  the 
real  Forget-me-not  is  vcr>'  different.  This  has 
several  other  names,  as  Bluets,  Innocence,  and 
Quaker  Lady  ;  so  you  had  better  learn  the  name 
that  Botanists  give  it.  and  then  you  will  be  un- 
derstood no  matter  where  you  go.  This  name 
is  Houstonia  ccicrulea.  The  first  name  is  after  a  Dr. 
Houston,  who  botanized  on  the  coast  of  Mexico ; 
and  the  last  means  blue,  in  reference  to  its  color. 
Examine  the  stems ;  how  high  arc  they  ? 

P.  From  three  to  five  inches. 


T.  Are  they  simple  or  branched  ?     ' 

P.  Branched. 

T-  Where  do  the  first  branches  start  from  ? 

P.  About  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  look  as  if  the  stem  was  split  in  two,  and 
each  of  these  splits  into  two  more. 

T.  What  is  the  difierence  between  these  stems 
and  those  of  the  Hepatica  ? 

P.  The  stems  of  the  Hepatica  were  not 
branched.  There  is  only  a  single  stem,  with  a 
flower  on  the  end- 

T.  What  other  difference  do  )'ou  notice? 

P.  The  Hepatica  stems  were  round  and  hairy; 
these  arc  square  and  smooth. 

T.  What  do  you  see  where  the  stem  forks  ? 

P.  Two  tiny  little  leaves  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long. 

T.  How  long  are  the  peduncles  ? 

P.  I  don't  know  the  peduncles  from  the  stem. 

T.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them,  but  the 
peduncles  have  a  pair  of  little  leaves  at  the  base, 
the  same  as  you  noticed  at  the  base  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  rather  longer  than  the 
branches.     Describe  the  calyx  ? 

P.  It  has  four  teeth,  and  is  vcr\'  short. 

T.  How  many  petals  have  the  corollas  ? 

P.  They  are  monopetalous,  but  the  border 
has  four  lobes. 

T.  Does  the  tubular  part  expand  gradually 
into  the  border  like  a  Morning  Glory  ? 

P.  No,  it  widens  all  at  once  into  a  flat  border. 

T.  Corollas  like  this  are  described  as  salver- 
form.     How  long  is  the  tubular  part  ? 

P.  About  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

T.  Before  you  split  it  open  tell  me  the  color  of 
the  lobes. 

P.  They  are  blue  or  pale  purple,  but  towards 
the  centre  there  is  a  ring  of  white,  and  in  the 
very  centre  a  ring  of  yellow  that  looks  like  an 
eye. 

T.  Look  into  the  tube  and  see  if  there  are  any 
stamens  ? 

P.  In  some  I  see  the  ends  of  something,  either 
stamens  or  pistils. 

T.  Well,  split  the  corolla  open  and  see  which 
it  is. 

P.  The  stamens  are  so  short  they  don't  reach 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  so  it  was  the  pistil. 

T.  What  can  you  say  of  the  stamens? 

P.  They  don't  seem  to  have  any  filaments, 
only  anthers  dotted  round  the  top  of  the  tube. 

T.  Are  there  no  filaments?  Examine  care- 
fully. 

P.  Ves,  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  covered 
with  the  skin. 

T.  Call  the  skin  of  a  leaf  or  petals  the  epider- 
mis. Now  examine  the  pistil:  you  saw  the  ends 
when  you  were  looking  for  the  stamens.  What 
do  you  call  the  end  of  the  pistil  ? 

P.  The  stigma;  but  these  don't  look  like  stig- 
mas, they  look  like  the  style  split  in  two. 

T.  But  they  are  stigmas,  two  on  the  one  style. 
I  should  like  to  have  you  make  a  record  of  all 
the  flowers  you  analyze,  putting  the  date  and  a 
short  description  with  each.  Next  year  you 
will  know  what  to  look  for,  and  you  can  com- 
pare the  seasons  by  noticing  each  year  when 
these   flowers  make  their  first   appearance. 
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LANCASTER,  JUNE,  1883. 
E.  E.  HIGBEE.  ....  J.  P.  McCASKEY 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual  ses- 
sion in  Williamsport,  July  10,  11,  12  (Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday).  At  this  early  day 
it  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  full  programme,  but 
we  can  assure  the  teachers  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  it  strong  and  attractive  in  every 
respect.  As  soon  as  published,  copies  will  be 
sent  to  all  the  Superintendents  for  aistribution, 
and  to  all  teachers  whose  address  we  may  have 
in  our  possession. 

Persons  wishing  information  with  reference  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Drawing  will  please  communi- 
cate with  the  chairman  of  special  committee, 
A.  H.  Berlin,  West  Pittston,  Pa. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  announcement 
of  J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Railroads. 

In  addition  to  an  excursion  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  to  the  famous  boom  and  saw  mills, 
there  will  likely  be  an  excursion  to  Watkins 
Glen  or  to  Glen  Onoko  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch 
Chunk. 

The  local  committee  at  Williamsport  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  give  the  teachers  of 
the  State  a  grand  welcome,  and  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success.  At  a  meeting  held  May  12, 
the  following  committees  were  appointed : 

On  Place  for  Holding  Association — Superinten- 
dents Transeau  and  Riddell  and  John  B.  Emery. 

On  Orchestra— C.  C.  Stauffer,  S.  D.  Bennett  and 
Z.  E.  Kimble. 

On  Special  Arrangements  with  Hotels — C.  W. 
Scott,  C.  S.  Riddell  and  J.  B.  Emery. 

To  Co-operate  with  Association  Committee  on  Ex- 
hibit—C.  C.  Stauffer,  B.  H.  Baker,  Z.  E.  Kimble,  S. 
D.  Bennett  and  J.  W.  Fleming. 

On  Excursion  to  Boom  and  Saw  Mills — J.  B. 
Emery,  W.  H.  Miller,  Daniel  Kavenaugh,  W.  M. 
Dietrick  and  S.  D.  Bennett. 

On  Soliciting  Subscriptions — T.  S.  Underbill,  C. 
S.  Riddell  and  W.  H.  Miller. 

On  Reception — C.  C.  Stauffer,  chainnan.  Williams- 
port, J.  W.  Stout,  W.  E.  Wise,  Thomas  Hammond, 
I.  R.  Miller,  W.  H.  Moyer,  T.  P.  Warner,  R.  E. 
Kift,  J.  P.  Connelly,  Z.  E.  Kimble,  S.  D.  Bennett, 
L.  A.  Pidcoe,  E.  E.  Home,  W.  H.  Swank  and  J. 
S.  Cranmer. 

On  motion  the  matter  of  enrolling  city  and 
county  teachers  before  the  association  was  re- 
ferred to  Superintendents  Transeau  and  Riddell. 

The  following  named  persons  were  selected 
to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  :  Supt.  Tran- 
seau on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  directors  of 
the  city,  Supt.  Riddell  for  the  teachers  and 
directors  of  the  county,  and  Mayor  Henry  C. 
Parsons  on  behalf  of  the  citizens. 

In  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 


ings of  the  committee  be  furnished  to  the  Ga- 
zette and  Bulletin  and  the  Sun  and  Banner, 
and  that  other  papers  in  the  county  be  requested 
to  copy.  Also,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  Henry  Houck. 

T.  S.  Underbill,  Superintendents  Transeaa 
and  Riddell  were  appointed  an  executive  com- 
mittee to  transact  any  business  when  the  general 
committee  is  not  in  session. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  court  house,  Saturday,  May  26th,  at  9 
o'clock  a.  m. 

RATES  OF  BOARDING. 

The  Park  Hotel,  regular  rates  $2.50 16  $3.00, 
reduced  to  $2.00  to  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Hepburn  House,  regular  rates  same  as 
above  reduced  to  $2.00  and  $2.50  (the  latter 
price  where  parties  occupy  separate  rooms). 

The  City  Hotel,  regular  rate  $2.00,  reduced  to 

$1.75. 

The  Porter  House,  regular  rate  $2.00,  reduced 
to  $1.50  per  day. 

Rates  of  boarding  houses,!  1.2 5  per  day. 
Henry  Houck, 
Chmn.  Ex.   Committee, 


RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  fallowing 
named  railroads  from  July  7th  to  nth,  good  to 
return  until  July  17th,  1883. 

Persons  procuring  orders  from  the  Ticket 
Agent,  can  obtain  excursion  tickets  at  the  prin- 
cipal stations  on 


Phila,  &*  Reading  and 

its  branches. 
North  Pennsylvania, 
Huntingdon  &»  Broad 

Top, 
Allegheny  Valley, 
Pennsylvania, 
Phila,  6r»  Erie, 


Philad'a,  Wilmington 

attd  Baltimore, 
Northern  Central, 
Pennsylvania  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
&^   St.  Louis   Rail- 
way, 
Lackawanna  &* 
Bloonisburg. 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  Perkiomen,  and  Philadel- 
phia, Newtown  and  New  York  Railroad  Agents 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  all  the  principal 
stations  to  connecting  junctions,  without  orders. 

Those  desiring  to  pass  over  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad,  by  addressing  A.  H.  McCuUoh, 
General  Agent  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on  or  before 
July  5th,  1883,  will  receive  orders  by  return  of 
mail. 

Persons  paying  full  fare  on  the  Catasauqua 
and  Fogelsville  Railroad  in  going  to  the  meet- 
ing, will  be  returned  free,  by  securing  return 
pass  from  the  undersigned  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Persons  wishing  orders  and  other  information, 
will  please  observe  the  following  directions : 

1 .  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  en- 
closing stamp. 

2.  In  writing  for  orders,  give  in  each  case  the 
name  of  the  station  from  which  you  go  on  each 
railroad,  and  the  name  of  each  road  over  which 
you  will  pass  in  going  to  Williamsport. 
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3.  If  possible,  do  not  send  for  orders  or  infor- 
mation later  than  July  6th,  1883.  These  direc- 
tions, if  followed,  will  insure  prompt  replies  in 
nearly  all  cases.     Address, 

J.  F.  SiCKEL,  Germantown,  Pa. 


THE  present  (June)  number  is  the  last 
upon  our  current  Thirty-first  Volume. 
July  begins  another  year,  and  the  Thirty- 
second  Volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
our  old  friends  continue  subscription.  If 
orders  for  renewal  are  sent  in  as  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  this  (June)  number  as  conven- 
ient, the  July  number  can  thus  be  mailed 
more  promptly,  to  all  parties  desiring  The 
Journal  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  State  are  among  its  constant  readers. 
Directors  write  us  that  the  cost  of  subscrip- 
tion is  returned  to  their  districts  many-fold, 
in  arousing  and  increasing  intelligent  mter- 
est  in  the  schools  and  in  their  work — a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance,  Su- 
p)erintendents  urge  subscription,  for  its 
suggestive  thought  and  the  wholesome 
breadth  of  view  which  it  is  designed  to  en- 
courage, since  among  its  hundreds  of  ar- 
ticles M^  each  succeeding  volume  there  must 
be  some — it  is  hoped,  many — that  will  be 
profitable  to  each  of  its  readers.  Thus  bene- 
fit results  to  the  community  and  to  the  great 
Common  School  interest  of  the  State  ;  for 
the  majestic  river  is  of  the  trickling  rills, 
and  the  hidden  springs  among  the  hills  fed 
afar  by  the  falling  raindrops.  The  Journal 
is  but  one  of  the  several  agencies  always  at 
work  amid  the  beginnings  of  things  educa- 
tional, but,  it  is  hoped,  never  losing  sight  of 
the  end  in  view,  or  of  the  way  of  progress  by 
which  that  end  is  to  be  reached. 


The  examinations  of  the  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schools  have  been  in  progress  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  Superintendent 
Higbee  has  been  present  at  as  many  of  these 
as  possible,  including  the  schools  at  Loys- 
ville,  McAllisterville,  White  Hall,  Mount 
Joy,  Chester  Springs,  Doylestown,  Phila- 
delphia, Mansfield  and  Harford.  These 
schools  are  doing  a  noble  work,  and  have, 
as  they  deserve,  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  good  people,  who,  knowing  their  plan 
and  purpose,  can  see  the  State,  like  a  foster- 
ing parent, 

Reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest — 

not  "of  tears,'*  as  the  poet  beautifully  ex- 
presses the  thought,  but  simply  of  a  wise 
beneficence. 


The  State  Association  at  Williamsport 
will  be  largely  attended.  Dept.  Supt. 
Houck,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, has  been  busy  for  weeks  in  the  work  of 
preparation.  The  Convention  of  Superin- 
tendents, which  has  been  called  at  the  same 
time,  will  aid  in  swelling  the  numbers  and 
increasing  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  At 
this  Convention  Supt.  R.  M.  Streeter,  of 
Titusville,  instead  of  Supt.  Derr,  as  pre- 
viously announced,  will  read  the  report 
upon  '*  Industrial  Art  in  the  Public  Schools." 
The  time  at  which  the  Association  is  called 
is  favorable,  and  the  convenience  with  which 
William^sport  may  be  made  a  stopping-place 
on  the  way  to  the  ever-fresh  delight  of  Nia- 
gara Falls  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  designs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  at  Washington,  is  the 
preparation  of  an  elaborate  *'  Circular  of 
Information"  concerning  the  State  and  City 
Normal  Schools  of  this  country.  The  idea 
is,  that  each  school  now  in  operation  shall 
furnish  a  statement  of  its  own  history,  or- 
ganization and  special  methods  of  work. 
Such  a  report'  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
States  which  are  now  forecasting  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools,  and  of  scarcely 
less  importance  in  helping  to  solve  some  of 
the  points  of  administration  and  method 
still  in  debate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
school  of  the  sort  will  make  a  special  effort 
at  co-operation  in  this  work. 


There  is  in  Philadelphia  an  organization 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that  city  which  is 
known  as  "The  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion." The  object  of  the  Association,  as 
stated  in  its  first  annual  report,  is  "to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  and  to  perfect  the  system 
of  education  in  Philadelphia  by  attracting 
general  attention  to  its  errors  and  defects 
through  appeals  to  the  local  authorities  and 
to  the  legislature,  when  needful,  and  through 
such  other  means  as  may  from  time  to  tin^ 
be  deemed  expedient,  becoming  thus  a  me- 
dium for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  ; 
finally,  by  taking  such  measures  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  bring  under  instruction 
the  thousands  of  children  now  growing  up 
in  ignorance." 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  the  Kansas 
Senate  which  proposes  to  add  to  the  text- 
books of  public  schools,  books  on  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  lessons  on  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system. 
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Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Union  League  Club  said,  that  though  nearly 
twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  declara- 
tion of  universal  freedom,  there  are  3,220,- 
878  of  the  colored  population,  of  the  age  of 
ten  years  and  upward,  who  can  not  write, 
or  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  illiter- 
ate whites  number  2,255,460  persons,  of  the 
same  ages.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  high 
appreciation  of  what  the  various  religious 
denominations  have  done  for  the  cause  of 
education,  particularly  for  that  of  young 
men.  They  have  not  done  one- fiftieth  part  as 
much  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
The  public  schools  know  no  difference,  but 
bestow  their  benefits  without  regard  to  sex, 
religious  belief,  or  condition  in  the  scale  of 
wealth.  If  the  church  were  to  undertake  now 
to  establish  as  many  and  as  finely  equipped 
colleges  and  seminaries  for  young  women  as 
for  men,  it  would  cost  $308,000,000.  He 
showed  that  it  would  take  10,000,000  reli- 
gious papers  to  furnish  one  to  each  family. 
The  sitting  capacity  for  the  Sabbath  is 
28,170,000,  but  it  would  recjuire  an  addi- 
tional 21,830,000  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  the  remainder  of  tlie  population. 

Gen.  Eaton  said  that  it  was  absurd  to  ex- 
pect tliat  the  church  should  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  education  of  our  youth.  Free 
education  could  only  be  promoted  by  the 
State.  In  every  State  there  are  liberal 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
Yet  these  advantages  are  inadequate.  The 
people  who  seemed  to  condemn  Senator 
Logan's  proposition  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  $60,000,000,  as  too  much  to  be 
expended,  are  mistaken.  In  the  Southern 
States  there  are  2,984,380  of  the  population, 
aged  twenty-one  and  upward,  who  cannot 
write.  The  votes  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
last  Presidential  election  show  that  in  all 
but  five  of  the  States  in  the  Union  there 
were  enough  illiterate  men  to  reverse  the 
results  of  the  election  in  each. 


The  subscriptions  of  School  Boards  to 
The  Journal  are  steadily  maintained  year  by 
year,  as  the  advantages  of  such  subscription 
are  becoming  more  apparent  to  these  offi- 
cers. It  is  hoped  that  The  Journal  will 
meet  with  even  better  encouragement  at 
their  hands  during  the  coming  year  than 
ever  before.  Every  earnest,  progressive 
Director  in  the  State  who  wishes  to  do  his 
work  as  well  as  possible,  will  do  it  all  the 
better  for  the  monthly  reading  of  an  educa- 


tional journal.  For  this  reason  he  should 
be  a  subscriber  to  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal y  if  no  better  presents  itself,  and  the 
law  seems  to  contemplate  this  in  making 
l^rc^vision  for  allowing  Scliool  Boards  to 
subscribe  for  a  copy  for  each  member  out  of 
the  funds  of  their  respective  districts.  Di- 
rectors need  the  information  concerning 
school  matters  which  it  contains,  and  the 
cost  to  the  district  is  a  very  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  gra tuitions  services  rendered  by 
them — even  if  this  cost  were  not  returned 
ten  fold,  often  a  hundred  fold,  in  increased 
interest  in  school  work,  in  broader  knowl- 
edge of  its  character  and  influence,  and  in  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility as  school  officers. 
♦■ 

AIM  OF  A. SCHOOL  JOURNAL  :  L 


OUR  social  order  is  so  directly  affected  by 
the  character  of  our  public  schools,  that 
thoughtful  men,  who  care  for  the  progress 
of  modern  civilization,  cannot  well  give  too 
much  attention  to  them.  Attention  of  this 
kind  is  especially  required  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  education  has  to  do 
with  interests  that  are  spiritual,  rather  than 
material.  It  belongs  not  to  the  class  of 
bread -winning  pursuits,  which  of  necessity 
challenge  regard,  but  to  that  soul -culture, 
whose  results  are  seen  only  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  self-possessed  per- 
sonal life. 

The  children,  of  course,  have  but  little 
sense  of  their  needs  in  this  direction,  and 
still  less  power  to  make  them  known  when 
felt.  The  parents  are  so  taken  up  with  ma- 
terial pursuits  to  support  their  growing 
families,  as  to  have  little  time,  and  often  lit- 
tle disposition,  to  devote  themselves  to  such 
work.  Hence  sjiecial  efforts  have  to  be  put 
forth,  lest  the  social  order  drift  into  a  mere 
workshop  life,  to  fit  and  employ  men  for 
material  uses  alone,  making  them  slaves  to 
what  is  below  them  rather  than  free  in  the 
full  culture  of  their  spiritual  and  God-given 
capabilities. 

The  character  of  our  public  schools  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
directors.  Only  as  these  officers  come 
properly  to  recognize  the  true  nature  and 
scope  of  the  work  entrusted  to  thera,  and  to 
feel  the  solemn  import  of  the  issues  invojved, 
can  we  hope  for  such  results  as  shall  justify, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,  the  system  and  its 
work.  A  School  Journal,  therefore,  to  be 
of  service  in  our  educational  work,  should 
address  itself  mainly  to  the  teachers,  super- 
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intendents,  and  directors,  as  these  are  fund- 
amental factors  of  the  whole  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

Such  general  statement,  however,  is  not 
enough.  We  must  determine,  if  possible, 
what  special  benefit^  a  School  Journal  can 
confer  upon  each  of  these  official  classes. 
What  needs  have  they  that  can  be  met  and 
satisfied  in  this  way?  What  ought  to  chal- 
lenge their  attention,  and  help  to  build  them 
up  in  their  professional  life? 

The  teachers  certainly  can  have  no  needs 
in  the  way  of  text-books.  Our  enterprising 
publishing  houses  give  abundant  supply ; 
and  generally  the  supply  is  of  great  merit. 
The  competition  is  so  close,  that  text-books 
of  an  inferior  character  are  rapidly  thrown 
out  of  the  market,  and  those  of  marked  ex- 
cellence are  rapidly  advertised  from  every 
side.  In  any  case,  however,  the  text-book 
is  only  of  service  both  to  teacher  and  taught, 
as  it  is  handled  by  an  instructor  who  has 
himself  a  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  a  clear 
knowledge  of,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
developing  soul  of  the  child. 

If  the  teacher  has  no  power  to  open  out 
before  the  awakening  attention  of  the  child 
wide  and  ever-widening  fields  of  observation 
and  thought,  hints  only  of  which  a  hand- 
book can  give, — if,  when  starting  for  the 
woods,  he  cannot  point  the  eager  eyes  to 
the  blossoming  dog-wood  and  Judas-trees, 
mingling  their  white  and  purple,  and  mak- 
ing beautiful  and  joyous  tHe  pathway  on- 
ward, the  text -book  becomes  dead,  and  the 
child  also.  The  school-room  is  turned 
into  a  deserted  and  unadorned  graveyard. 
Listless  indifference  takes  possession  of  all. 
No  one  comes  to  know  that  he  is  moving 
amidst  worlds  unrealized. 

A  School  Journal,  therefore,  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  teacher  here,  must  aim  to  do 
something  more  than  to  give  simple  and 
brief  criticism  of  standard  text-books.  Ar- 
ticles which  take  up  the  various  subjects 
taught,  suggesting  new  lines  of  investigation 
and  new  standpoints  of  observation,  and 
arousing  new  enthusiasm  by  showing  the 
thousand  beauties  and  uses  involved,  should 
be  selected  for  the  teacher* s  reading. 

These  will  serve  to  draw  him  from  the 
dry  and  trodden  pastures  of  his  text-book 
studies  into  the  music-haunted  valleys  and 
woodlands  where  he  may  find  enquickening 
recreation,  and  breathe  the  free,  fresh  air 
among  the  flower-feeding  bees.  As  a  good 
example  of  such  articles  on  the  subject  of 
botany,  see  those  in  this  Journal  headed 
*'  Phenomena  of  Plant  Life,"  selected  with 
this  design  in  view. 


Again,  teachers  need  but  little  in  the  way 
of  detail  as  to  the  mechanical  routine  of 
their  school  work,  or  the  technical  methods 
of  the  class-room.  This  they  secure  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  from  their  frequent 
Institutes. 

Every  one  knows  the  dangers  that  beset 
all  professional  life.  Engaged^in  it  every 
day,  and  confronted  on  every  hand  with  its 
routine  work  and  its  technical  details,  the 
professional  man  is  liable  to  become  inflex- 
ible and  pedantic.  His  profession  at  best 
represents  only  a  fragment  of  social  life,  and 
he  who  becomes  so  engrossed  in  it  in  this 
form  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  broader  humani- 
ties oflife,  .of  which  it  is  only  a  part,  dwarfs 
both  himself  and  his  work. 

A  School  Journal,  therefore,  should  aim 
to  expand  the  horizon  of  thought  and  draw 
the  teacher  from  technical  details,  to  the 
broader  principles  which  have  to  do  with 
the  life  of  man  as  man.  How  vastly  import- 
ant is  it  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  grasp  the 
possibilities  involved  in  the  soul  of  a  child 
— to  feel  how  his  own  developed  culture  is 
to  meet  and  inspire  and  guide  the  as  yet  un- 
awakened  intelligence  and  moral  life  before 
him.  What  a  mystery  of  culture  is  involved 
in  our  mother  tongue,  which  surrounds  us 
as  an  atmosphere  from  our  earliest  infancy  ? 
What  forms  of  reason  reach  us  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  world,  constituting 
the  essential  life- food  of  our  own  national 
life ! 

To  these  broad  themes,  a  School  Journal 
should  direct  the  teacher's  attention  and 
thought,  serving  to  complete  his  own  per- 
sonal culture,  and  to  strengthen  his  power 
of  inspiring  and  guiding  the  children  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  Puzzling  grammatical 
constructions,  intricate  and  intriguing  arith- 
metical and  algebraic  problems,  aggrega- 
tions of  scattered  facts  unddr  the  false  name 
of  history,  and  charades  of  every  kind  and 
species,  may  serve,  it  is  true,  to  gather  some, 
as  lamps  gather  moths ;  but  this  is  not  the 
culture  required,  nor  the  literature  which  is 
needed.  This  neither  broadens  the  vision 
nor  does  it  lead  to  any  true  enthusiasm  or 
inspiration. 

It  does  not  help  the  teacher  to  any 
psychological  grasp  of  human  life.  It  makes 
his  thinking  mechanical,  and  not  historical. 
It  fastens  him  on  the  stocks  of  mere  abstrac- 
tions and  littlenesses,  and  keeps  him  from 
the  broad  concrete  elements  of  knowledge. 
It  squeezes  history  into  chronology,  lan- 
guage and  literature  into  formal  syntax, 
mathematics  into  mere  skill  and  craft  of 
numbers,  and  life  itself  into  mere  pedantry. 
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WOMEN  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


THERE  was  quite  a  stir  in  Washington 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  new 
Civil  Service  law  was  equally  favorable  to 
women  as  to  men,  and  that  nothing  would 
prevent  a  woman  from  competing  for  a  |i  200 
clerkship  if^he  wanted  it.  At  present,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger ^  their  ambition  is 
limited  to  the  J900  ones,  with  few  excep- 
tions. There  is  no  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  which  women  are  not  now  era- 
ployed,  and  in  some  of  them  they  are  found 
in  large  numbers. 

The  practice  began  in  the  Treasury,  about 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
has  grown  since  until  probably  not  far  from 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  govern- 
ment clerks  there  are  women.  They  comprise 
nearly  one-third  of  the  force  of  the  Treasury 
— about  700  out  of  2300 — and  are  employed 
in  large  numbers  in  the  Pension  Office, 
where  there  are  about  200;  the  Patent  JOf- 
fice,  Post-office,  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  departments 
and  bureaus.  Many  are  employed  as  copy- 
ists, and  to  do  other  simple  clerical  work ; 
some  do  short-hand  and  type-writing  work; 
some  draughtswomen  ;  some  are  department 
librarians,  and  are  efficient  in  these  posi- 
tions. 

Women  are  especially  proficient  as  count 
ers  of  money,  stamps,  etc.  Every  visitor 
to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
has  seen  the  wonderful  quickness  of  the 
women  counters  there,  whose  fingers  fly  like 
lightning  over  the  bundles  of  bank  notes 
and  sheets  of  revenue  stamps.  The  National 
Bank  Redemption  Agency  in  the  Treasury 
has  some  remarkable  women  counters.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  clerical  force  of  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  is  made  up  of  women. 
The  Census  Bureau,  while  it  was  in  full 
operation,  contained  a  large  number. 
Women  are  employed  in  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department,  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment; in  the  Judge-Advocate  General's 
Office,  under  the  Navy  Department ;  in  the 
Hydrographic  Office;  in  the  Assistant  At- 
torney-General's Office ;  for  the  Post  Office 
Department;  also  in  the  Topographic  Divis- 
ion and  Blank  Agency ;  in  the  Land  Office, 
Agricultural  Department,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, etc.,  etc. — in  all  these  usually  as  copy- 
ists and  writers.  In  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  large  numbers  are  employed  as 
feeders,  folders,  sewers,  etc. 

Among  all  these  are  many  who  are  as 
expert  in  their  work  as  the  men,  and  quite 
as  useful — practical,   business-like   women, 


who  have  earned  promotions  by  proficiency. 
Not  a  few  of  the  women  that  sit  down  to 
their  desks  promptly  with  their  fellow  clerks 
in  the  morning  have  been  at  work  for  hours 
dressing  their  children,  getting  their  break- 
fast, and  hurrying  them  off  to  school,  and 
they  go  back  to  their  home  work  when  the 
day's  routine  at  the  department  is  over. 
Such  women  look  forward  to  a  holiday,  not 
for  rest  and  pleasure,  but  for  the  amount  of 
home  work  they  can  get  out  of  it. 


NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 


THE  purpose  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
Art  School  which  was  organized  a  year 
or  more  ago,  is  to  meet  the  want  for  a 
special  training  school  for  teachers  of  In- 
dustrial Drawing,  training  its  students  to 
become  thorough  practical  teachers  of  the 
different  branches  of  industrial  art.  The 
rates  are  low,  and  the  teachers  successful 
specialists  in  their  several  departments. 
The  School  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Caroline  West,  a  lady  who  is  said  to  be  em- 
inently fitted  for  the  important  work.  The 
following  article  from  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia dailies,  describes  its  work  at  some 
length,  and  more  fully  explains  its  purposes: 

.      A  CREDIT  TO  THE  CITY. 

Have  you  never  seen  a  class  of  enthusiastic 
teachers  at  work  ?  Then  you  have  never  seen 
whaf  might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  earnest  per- 
severing mind-effort.  An  instnictor  of  large 
experience  said  of  them :  '*!  never  realized  what 
a  great  difference  there  is  between  teaching  the 
ordinary  mind  and  such  as  these  who  have  been 
trained  to  habits  of  thought  and  culture.  They 
seize  upon  the  principle,  and  apply  it  with  a 
broader  outlook  and  a  firmer  hold.'* 

It  was  the  Normal  Art  School  that  was  thus 
described,  and  much  more  might  be  said  of  its 
successful  classes  on  this  same  theme  of  teachers 
at  work.  To  see  these  large  classes  of  young 
women  giving  up  their  brief  holiday  of  evenings 
or  Saturday  mornings  for  painstaking  and  en- 
thusiastic study  is  to  realize  that  the  teachers  of 
Philadelphia  have  seized  the  idea  that  the  Board 
of  Education  sought  to  impress  in  its  directions 
that  drawing  shall  be  taught  properly,  and  as 
universally  as  writing  is  to  every  child  in  the 
public  schools ;  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but 
as  a  handicraft  that  is  as  necessary  in  an  in- 
dustrial city  as  is  writing.  To  learn  how  to  draw 
is  what  the  children  are  now  doing  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  to  learn  how  to  teach  drawing  is  what  the 
public  school  teachers  are  rapidly  acquiring 
in  the  Normal  Art  School.  When  the  teachers 
have  been  taught,  the  schools  will  advance  be- 
yond the  initial  steps,  and  with  the  success  of 
Miss  West's  school,  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
this  advancement.  Visitors  and  critics  from 
other  cities  find  a  degree  of  talent  in  Philadel- 
phia that  some  of  our  own  citizens  are  unaware 
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of;  and  this  showing  is  due,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  to  the  employment  of  the  proper  methods. 
The  children  of  the  public  schools  now  are  in 
the  alphabet,  we  might  say,  with  the  correct 
mastery  in  easy  syllables,  of  the  first  principles 
of  true  industrial  drawing,  and  on  the  highway 
of  the  same  art  that  is  further  extended  to  the 
noblest  architectural  and  art- work.  They  can  go 
forward  as  fast  as  their  teachers  are  prepared 
to  carry  them,  and  it  is  this  training  of  teachers 
which  gives  a  peculiar  interest,  at  this  time,  to 
Miss  West's  work  in  Philadelphia.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  yet  new,  rapidly  growing,  and  especi- 
ally in  a  city  that  claims  to  take  and  hold  the 
first  rank  in  variety,  extent  and  richness  of 
manufactures,  it  is  demanded  that  nothing  shall 
be  left  undone  t^hich  gives  trueness  of  eye  and 
hand  in  education.  All  advances  in  this  direc- 
tion bring  life  and  growth  to  the  city,  and  if 
industries  are  to  have  the  artistic  value  that  is 
claimed  for  them,  it  will  come  by  beginning 
early  and  continuing  to  train  the  future  artisans, 
designers,  craftsmen  and  mechanics,  boys  and 
girls,  in  conscientious  and  conscious  skill. 

With  very  little  pecuniary  encouragement,  and 
with  only  a  few  interested  friends  who  under- 
stood what  w^as  to  come  of  these  small  begin- 
nings, Miss  West  opened  her  Normal  Training 
School  last  October  with  ten  pupils  in  one  small 
room.  Week  by  week  the  number  grew  until 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  April  30th,  1883,  in 
extended  quarters,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pupils  were  in  attendance,  and  applications  for 
the  new  year  already  double  the  number.  Two, 
sometimes  three,  classes  were  in  session  a  tonce, 
and  to  accommodate  the  number,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  five  sets  of  classes,  each  com- 
posed of  different  members;  were  held  during 
the  day.  The  sessions  of  the  school  w^re  from 
9|  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  five  days  per  week,  and  three 
times  a  week  to  9.30  p.  m.  Of  these  students 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  the  others  mainly 
graduates  from  the  Normal  school,  and  all 
studying  to  become  special  teachers  of  in- 
dustrial drawing.  So  attractive,  so  contagious 
was  the  spirit  of  work  manifested  in  these  class- 
rooms, that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  visitors 
to  ask  to  be  enrolled  upon  its  hsts,  and  to  be- 
come the  most  diligent  and  devoted  students. 
Persons  only  hearing  of  the  school  near  the  close 
of  the  term,  upon  visiting  it,  found  it  worth  their 
while  to  enter  even  for  the  two  or  three  remain- 
ing weeks,  while  others  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  city  for  the  sake  of  its  advantages.  Some 
of  the  students  come  long  distances  to  attend  its 
sessions,  and  applications  for  admission  are 
constantly  received  from  different  parts  of  this 
and  other  States.  There  is  already  a  call  for 
the  first  teacher  who  shall  be  graduated  from 
its  ranks.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  visit 
the  school  and  not  be  impressed  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  vigor  of  its  work,  and  to  see  that  it  is  an 
element  of  growth  in  the  city  which  cannot  but 
have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  every  other 
school.  Its  force  and  distinctive  character  are 
found  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  admits  to  its  daily 
work  those  only  who  have  the  fixed  purpose  in 
their  study  to  become  teachers  of  the  art,  and 


for  their  instruction,  the  best  teaching  force  only 
is  sought  after  and  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
work.  That  the  majority  of  the  students  are  at 
present  teac/tin^  the  subject,  gives  greater  point 
and  vigor  to  their  work,  and  that  they  have  at- 
tained so  much  in  the  short  time  of  their  study 
must  be  largely  attributed  to  this  cause.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  the  simple  single  purpose. 

The  certificate  work^nd  examinations  of  the 
first  year  have  been  inspected  by  many  persons 
and  commended  in  strongest  terms.  This  work 
consisted  of  a  set  of  drawings  executed  by  each 
student  in  the  different  subjects  of  instiuction 
and  completed  by  time  examinations.  From 
the  simple  model  of  a  weed  or  a  field  flower 
were  evolved  designs  and  decoration  work  of 
rare  and  individual  grace  and  beauty,  seeming 
to  have  grown  up  as  naturally  as  the  flower. 
The  culture  of  taste  is  based  upon  the  ancient 
styles,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman.  The  study 
of  ornament  of  the  mediaeval  styles  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  design  studies,  the  Byzantine,  Sar- 
acenic and  Gothic  each  contributing  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  taste  which,  in  its  development,  must 
owe  much  to  the  best  work  of  past  ages.  The 
exquisite  designs  of  the  Moorish  and  Arabian 
decoration  are  especially  the  standards  worked 
after,  so  far  as  examples  can  be  used  as  stimulus 
to  original  creation.  The  time  system,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  teaching  methods  of  the  normal 
school,  is  of  especial  value  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  application  of  the  system  is  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  public  school.  The  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  given  to  fresh  inventive  work  with  the 
hands,  comes  in  as  a  rest  and  refreshment  to 
school  children,  and  sends  them  back  to  memo- 
rizing recitations  or  other  brain  work,  all  the 
brighter  for  this  break  of  routine. 

BEYOND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  this  Normal  Art  School  is  a 
matter  for  consideration  not  only  for  Philadelphia 
but  throughout  the  entire  State.  It  is  the  only 
institution  that  trains  teachers,  not  merely  for 
the  needs  of  the  public  schools,  but  teachers 
who  can  go  into  the  great  manufactories  of  the 
State  and  can  build  up  in  them  a  class  of  skill- 
ful and  tasteful  artisans.  The  excellent  schools 
of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  a  model  in  its 
way,  devote  themselves  to  artistic  and  mechani- 
cal training  of  the  uwrkmen  themselves.  The 
plan  of  the  Normal  Art  School  is  the  centre  of 
all  the  converging  lines  represented  by  the  vari- 
ous institutions  of  design  and  drawing  schools 
in  the  city,  and  it  stands  both  as  foundation 
and  capstone  to  them  all.  This  is  because  of 
its  comprehensive  and  elastic  plan.  No  one  in- 
structor can  teach  with  any  stimulating  force 
such  a  programme  as  a  thoroughly  trained  and 
competent  teacher  must  have  studied.  No  one 
teacher  in  the  High  School  or  Normal  schools 
of  the  city  could  cover  all  the  branches  which 
all  the  graduates  must  have  been  given  the  key 
to,  and  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  Normal  art. 

Without  any  pecuniary  return  for  herself  and 
devoting  the  proceeds  of  the  merely  nominal 
tutition  fees,  and  the  subscription  received  from 
a  few  generous  friends  of  the  school  to  the  pay- 
ment of  outfit  and  of  skilled  assistants,  this 
young  lady,  with  her  sole  energy  and  persistent 
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belief  in  her  plan,  has  furnished  the  city  with  a 
training  school  that  is  fundamental,  and  which 
takes  rank  amon^^  National  institutions.  She 
has  borne  on  her  shoulders  to  its  present  success 
what,  in  other  places,  is  maintained  by  compan- 
ies, business  firms  or  corporations  for  a  city's 
art-industries.      The  writer  has  fully  inspected 


the  work,  has  studied  the  classes  of  teachers 
and  has  watched  the  growth  of  this  noble  un- 
dertaking from  month  to  month  during  its  initial 
year.  \\Tiat  is  here  set  down  is  simple  recogni- 
tion of  this  girl's  devotion  to  the  normal  teach- 
ing of  the  city  and  the  response  of  the  teachers 
in  willing  industry. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  June,  1883. 

THE  post-office  address  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Kelly. 
County     Superintendent    of    Jefferson,     is 
changed  from  Grange  to  Brookville. 


SUPERINTENDENTS   COMMISSIONED. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  M.  Coniff,  of  Plains,  Luzerne 
county,  was  commissioned,  May  19th,  as  Bo- 
rough Superintendent  of  Pittston,  from  June  i, 
1883,  to  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1884,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  ^700. 

Mr.  John  J-.  Forbes  was  commissioned,  April 
30th,  as  Borough  Superintendent  of  Carbondale, 
from  March  29th  until  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
at  a  salary  of  $300. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Brecht  was  commissioned,  May 
19th,  as  County  Superintendent  of  Lancaster 
county,  to  succeed  Mr.  B.  F.  Shaub  from  Sep- 
tember  I,  1883,  to  the  first  Monday  of  June, 

1884. 

♦ 

LETTER  OF  RESIGNATION. 


Lancaster,  April  14,  1883. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D..  Supt,  of  Public  In- 
struction : 

Dear  Sir :  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Millcrsville,  Pa.,  has  tendered 
me  the  principalship  of  that  institution.  I  have 
accepted  that  position,  and  shall  enter  upon  my 
work  there,  D.  V.,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  September,  1883.  I  therefore  most  re- 
spectfully beg  your  acceptance  of  my  resigna- 
tion, which  I  hereby  tender,  of  the  office  of 
County  Superintei)dent  of  Lancaster  county,  to 
take  effect  August  31,  1883. 

I  think  it  proper  in  this  letter  of  resignation  of 
an  office  in  which  I  have  spent  eleven  of  the 
happiest  and  most  pleasant  years  of  my  life,  to 
thank  you  and  your  associates  in  the  Depart- 
ment, for  the  valuable  aid  which  you  have  given 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  for  the 
many  kindnesses  which  you  have  so  freely 
extended  to  me.  Both  my  official  and  personal 
intercourse  with  you  and  with  them  has  always 
been  very  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  shall  ever  re- 
member it  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

Hoping  that  I  may  continue  to  enjoy  your 
confidence  and  cooperation  in  my  new  field  of 
labor,  as  fully  as  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
advantage  of  enjoying  them  in  the  work  of  the 
Supcrintendcncy,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  F.  Shaub. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  April  20,  1S83. 
SuPT.  B.  F.  Shaub  : 

My  Dear  Friend :  Your  letter  Rendering  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  schcjls  of  Lan- 
caster county  has  been  received.  In  accepting  the 
same,  which  1  hereby  do,  allow  me  to  express  my 
high  appreciation  of  your  past  services,  and  my  con- 
fident hope  that,  in  your  new  field  of  labor,  you  will 
manifest  the  same  energy  and  ability  which  have 
characterized  your  past  educational  work.  In  evciy 
way  shall  I  most  heartily  cooperate  with  you  in  your 
Normal  School  labors,  and  strive  to  fill  the  place  yoa 
have  vacated  with  the  ablest  talent  I  can  secure. 

Yours  respectfully,        £.  e.  Higbee. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARDS. 


The  Act  of  April  22, 1863,  requires  new^  school 
boards  to  organize  "within  ten  days  after  the 
first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year."  Their  or- 
ganization must  take  place,  therefore,  the  pres- 
ent year,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  June.  As  it 
is  important  that  the  new  boards  should  meet 
and  organize  promptly  according  to  law,  the  old 
boards  fixing  a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose,  and  give  notice  to  the  directors  elect. 

Upon  meetmg  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion, directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary 
president  and  secrctarv',  and  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain who  are  members,  by  having  read  the  elec- 
tion returns  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  old  board 
by  the  proper  election  officers.  Disputed  points 
concerning  claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of. 
Questions  arising  out  of  tic  votes  must  be  set- 
tled. And  when  it  is  ascertained  who  are  mem- 
bers, the  board  is  ready  to  organize  permanently 
by  electing  a  president,  a  secretary-,  and  a  treas- 
urer. Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the 
temporary  organization  are  the  directors  holding 
over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of  their  elec- 
tion. Those  entitled  to  vote  in  effecting  the  per- 
manent organization  are  the  directors  holding 
over  and  the  persons  found  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  board  by  their  election. 

Among  the  items  of  business  that  should  be 
attended  to  by  the  new  boards  on  the  day  of 
their  organization  are  the  following : 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
board,  if  any  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certificate 
from  the  old  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
these  papers,  attach  the  signature  of  the  officers 
of  the  new  board,  and  forward  them  to  the 
proper  County  Superintendent  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  this  department.  This  duty 
should  not  be  neglected. 
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3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  one. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board,  by  order  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  the 
law  permits  and  encourages  all  boards  of  Direc- 
tors to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
of  the  School  Board  at  the  expense  of  the  Dis- 
trict. No  board  can  very  well  afford  to  be 
without  it. 


DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION  BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA — ELECTION  OF  DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DE- 
CLARED  ILLEGAL. 


THE  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  delivered  by 
Judge  Trunkey,  in  the  case  of  the  Delano  Land 
Company  and  others  against  the  School  Direc- 
tors of  Mahanoy  township  and  others. 

The  School  district  of  Mahanoy  township  con- 
tains over  twenty-five  square  miles  of  territory, 
fifteen  schools  widely  scattered,  fourteen  hun- 
dred pupils  and  twenty-five  teachers.  Three 
teachers  are  employed  in  one  of  the  schools,  two 
in  each  of  nine  of  the  schools  and  one  in 
each  of  the  remaining  four.  Where  more  than 
one  teacher  is  employed  one  is  called  principal 
and  the  others  assistants ;  much  higher  salary  is 
paid  to  each  of  the  principals  than  to  the  assist- 
ants. 

John  C.  Noonan  was  elected  principal  of  the 
district  by  acclamation  on  June  i6th,  1882.  It 
appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  Directors 
and  in  the  testimony  of  the  secretary,  that  Noo- 
nan was  instructed  to  furnish  all  the  material  for 
the  repairing  and  accept  the  bills  and  present 
the  same  to  the  Board,  to  have  a  partition  put  in 
Bowman's  school  to  procure  and  furnish  cards 
and  certificates  for  examinations  of  pupils,  exami- 
nation to  take  place  every  three  months  and  report 
progress  by  cards,  to  see  that  sufficient  fuel  is  fur- 
nished, to  report  the  loss  of  time  of  each  teacher 
for  each  month,  and  to  perform  duties  besides 
those  set  forth  in  the  written  contract.  The  an- 
swer avers  that  his  duties  are,  "  to  see  that  the 
teachers  are  in  their  places ;  to  see  that  the 
schools  are  opened  as  required  by  law ;  to  see 
that  the  pupils  are  properly  classified,  and  the 
schools  graded,  and  to  teach  in  such  schools  as 
may  be  temporarily  without  teachers,  and  by 
such  directions,  suggestions  and  illustrations  to 
the  other  teachers,  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
uniform  mode  of  teaching  in  the  said  schools." 

Among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Directors, 
prescribed  by  statute,  are,  the  supplying  the 
school  houses  with  proper  conveniences  and 
fuel ;  the  exercise  of  general  supervision  of  the 
schools,  visiting  them  at  least  once  every  month, 
and  causing  the  result  of  the  visit  to  be  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  board ;  and  to  establish 


schools  of  different  grades,  and  determine  into 
which  school  each  pupil  shall  be  admitted.  And 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
visit,  as  often  as  practicable,  the  several  schools, 
"  to  give  such'  directions  in  the  art  of  teaching 
and  the  method  thereof,  in  each  school,  as  to 
him,  together  with  the  directors  and  controllers, 
shall  be  deemed  expedient  and  necessary,  so 
that  each  school  shall  be  equal  to  the  graae  for 
which  it  was  established,  and  that  there  may 
be,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  course 
of  studies  in  the  schools  of  the  several  grades 
respectively."  Thus  has  the  law  provided  for 
nearly  all  the  duties  that  Noonan  is  employed 
to  perform. 

Prior  to  the  contract  with  Noonan  the  directors 
employed  "A  district  superintendent,"  but  in 
1882  they  changed  the  name  to  "principal  of 
the  schools,"  because  they  thought  they  were 
not  justified  in  electing  a  superintendent,  and 
were  justified  in  electing  a  principal  with  pretty 
much  the  same  duties.  No  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  remark  of  th^  learned  judge  of 
Common  Pleas,  namely,  that  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  we  deal  with  things,  not  names;  that  a 
local  superintendent  or  principal  for  a  district 
may  render  valuable  aid  in  making  the  school 
system  efficient  and  progressive;  and  that  no 
good  could  be  expected  if  the  place  be  filled  by 
an  incompetent  favorite  of  the  board,  but  if  the 
official  be  a  person  of  ability,  fitness  and  charac- 
ter, great  benefit  -may  be  derived. 

However  valuable  such  an  office  might  b^  if 
the  statute  does  not  authorize  it  a  board  of  Di- 
rectors cannot  create  it.  All  agree  **  that  the 
law  does  not  give  to  any  district  the  right,  in 
distinct  terms,  of  appointing  superintendents, 
except  in  cities  and  boroughs  of  over  seven 
thousand  inhabitants."  But  the  appellees  claim 
that  under  the  large  discretion  entrusted  to  the 
directors  they  may  appoint  such  officials  to  act 
under  the  county  superintendent  and  directors, 
and  that  such  appointments  have  been  uniformly 
recognized  by  tne  school  department  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  authority  for  this  claim  is 
section  334  of  the  School  Laws  and  Decisions. 
Power  is  not  vested  in  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  appoint  officers  not  provided  for 
by  law,  or  to  legalize  their  appointment  by 
others,  and  he  has  not  attempted  such  usurpa- 
tion. Section  235  of  the  decisions  shows  that 
no  person,  not  a  director,  has  been  recoenized 
as  capable  of  performing  the  duty  of  district  su- 
perintendent. It  is  said  that  it  is  often  imprac- 
ticable for  directors  to  perform  the  duty  of  visi- 
tation according  to  law  ;  that  the  law  wisely 
provides  that  they  may  perform  it  by  one  of  their 
number ;.  that  they  have  power  to  pay  the  secre- 
tary for  "  other  acts  and  duties  "  pertaining  to  his 
office ;  and  that  "All  that  is  necessary,  therefore 
in  districts  advanced  enough  for  this  most  effi- 
cient agency,  is  to  assign  the  required  duties  to 
the  secretary,  with  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  service,  and  the  district  superintend- 
ent is  at  once  in  le^ .  existence  and  ope- 
ration." This  section  is  referred  to,  not  for  un- 
qualified approval,  but  as  evidencing  the  ab- 
sence of  recognition  of  the  appointment  by  di- 
rectors of  a  person,  not  one  of  their  number,  to 
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act  as  a  district  superintendent.  The  law  names 
certain  things  to  be  done  by  the  secretary,  and 
adds  that  he  shall  "do  and  perform  all  other 
acts  and  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  and  for  his  services  shall  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  the  board  may  di- 
rect."    It  also  declares  that  the  directors  "  shall 
by  one  or  more  of  th^ir  number,  visit  every 
school  in  the  district  at  least  once  a  month." 
When  the  secretary  is  assigned  to  perform  that 
duty  he  visits  as  a  director,  and  to  pay  him  for 
such  service  out  of  the  school  fund  is  as  illegal 
as  it  would  be  to  pay  any  other  director  for  like 
service,  when  he  is  directed  by  the  board  to  do 
it  for  them.     He  shall  be  paid  for  services  per- 
taining to  his  office  of  secretary ;  not  for  per- 
formance of  duties  common  to  all  directors.  The 
twisted  view  of  the  statute  which  seemed  to  give 
legal  existence  to  a  district   superintendency, 
when  filled  by  the  secretary  with  right  to  com- 
pensation for  the  service,  has  borne  natural  fruit 
m  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Noonan,  not  a  di- 
rector, and  voting  him  a  salary  for  his  services. 
Doubtless  the  directors  believed  it  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  district  to  employ  Noonan  to  per- 
form many  of  their  own  duties,  and  some  of  the 
duties  of  the  county  superintendent,  in  relation 
to  the  fifteen  schools  widely  scattered  over  a 
large  township.    The  grading  of  the  schools  is 
necessarily  limited ;  only  one  admits  of  three 
grades.     All  are  supplied  with  teachers,  and 
Noonan  is  not  to  teach,  except  when  a  school 
isjtemporarily  without  a  teacher.    The  directors 
honestly  arranged  to  supervise,  grade  and  visit 
the  schools  by  proxy.     But  their  good  faith  does 
not  stand  as  authority  for  employing  a  superin- 
tendent for  the  district.     The  provisions  of  the 
law  may  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict because  the  County  Superintendent  has  too 
much  to  do,  and  the  directors  are  indisposed  to 
do  all  that  is  required  of  them.     If  so,  the  power 
that  made  the  law  alone  can  remedy  its  defects. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  common 
schools,  from  time  to  time,  changes  have  been 
made  to  promote  its  advancement  to  a  high 
standard.    The  end  of  its  improvements  has 
not  been  reached,  and  proposed  supplementary 
changes  and  provisions  will  be  enacted  when- 
ever the  Legislature  shall  be  convinced  of  their 
utility. 

In  towns  and  densely  populated  districts 
graded  schools  are,  or  ought  to  be,  established 
and  a  principal  employed  for  each  series.  The 
duties  of  the  principal  teacher,  though  more  ex- 
tensive, are  as  easily  comprehended  as  the 
duties  of  the  principal  in  a  school  in  the  district 
of  Mahanoy  township  where  an  assistant  is  em- 
ployed. If  the  town  be  so  large  as  to  embrace 
more  than  one  series  of  ^aded  schools,  each 
principal  has  charge  of  his  own.  No  provis- 
ions have  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
district  superintendent  in  townsnips,  or  in  bor- 
oughs or  cities  having  less  than  seven  thousand 
inhabitants.  That  office  is  unlike  a  principal 
teacher,  for  it  extends  over  all  the  schools  of 
the  district,  whether  its  territory  be  large  and 
ffparsely  settled,  or  small  and  densely  populated. 
The  power  to  establish  graded  schools  includes 
the  power  to  employ  principal  and  assistant 


teachers.  Expressly  granting  the  rif^bt  to  the 
school  directors  in  cities  and  boroughs  havii^ 
over  seven  thousand  inhabitants  to  elect  super- 
intendents, forbids  inference  that  the  directors 
in  other  districts  have  such  right  Noonan's 
employment  is  much  like  that  referred  to  in  sec- 
tions 334,  335  and  336  of  decisions  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  materially  differing  from  a  chy 
or  borough  superintendent,  and  is  unauthorized 
by  statute.  It  does  not  follow  that  his  employ- 
ment was  lawful  from  the  fact  that  his  duties  are 
not  the  same  in  all  respects  as  those  of  a  city  or 
borough  superintendent. 

This  cause  having  been  argued  by  counsel, 
upon  consideration,  the  decree  is  reversed,  and 
now  it  is  adjudged  and  decreed  : 

1.  That  the  contract  between  the  School  Dis- 
trict of  Mahanoy  township  and  John  C.  Noonan, 
as  admitted  in  the  answer,  was  made  by  the 
directors  of  said  district  without  authority  of  law, 
and  is  void. 

2.  That  the  directors  of  the  said  district,  de- 
fendants, and  their  successors  in  office,  be  and 
are  enjoined  from  issuing  or  causing  to  be  issued, 
any  order  for  payment  of  salary  to  said  John  C. 
Noonan  for  his  services  in  pursuance  of,  or  un- 
der, said  contract ;  and  that  the  treasurer  of  said 
district,  defendant,  and  his  successor  in  office, 
be  and  is  enjoined  from  paying  any  such  ordG- 
that  may  hereafter  be  presented. 

3.  That  the  decree  of  the  Court  below,  except 
as  set  forth  in  the  hereinbefore  first  and  second 
paragraphs,  shall  stand  and  remain  in  force. 

4.  That  the  appellees  pay  the  costs. 

5.  The  rejcord  is  remitted  for  enforcement  of 
this  decree. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


ARUfSTRONG. — Supt.  Stockdill :  I  am  sorry  to  state 
that,  since  last  fall,  four  of  our  teachers  have  dicd- 
Thcir  names  arc  Mr.  John  Campbell,  Miss  Mary 
Hamilton,  Miss  Rosa  M.  Rabbitt,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Marshall.  Their  work  as  teachers  is  done.  Wc  will 
miss  them  in  our  number  at  the  examinations  and 
elsewhere,  but  they  will  be  with  that  Teacher  who 
taught  as  never  man  taught. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  The  schools  are  all 
closed  except  those  of  Bedford  borough.  Very  good 
select  schools  are  in  operation  at  Saxton,  Pleasant- 
ville,  St.  Clairsville,  Schellsburg,  Rainsburg,  Cook's 
Mills,  Woodbury,  and  Enterprise.  I  think  more 
pupils  are  attending  the  summer  schools  at  this  time, 
than  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
From. this  I  conclude  that  school  interests  are  not  «t 
all  on  the  decline  in  this  county. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck:  The  schools  are  closed. 
The  teachers  did  excellent  work.  A  large  number 
of  subscription  schools  are  in  session,  and  are  all  well 
attended.  A  large  number  of  new  school  houses 
will  be  built  this  summer. 

Bucks.— Supt.  Woodruff:  The  directors  of  South- 
ampton district  have  enlarged  and  renovated  two  of 
their  school-houses,  making  them  as  good  as  new, 
and  furnishing  them  with  the  best  modem  futnitrnt. 
The  directors  of  Bensalem  have  done  the  same  with 
one  of  their  houses,  and  they  can  now  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  school  buildings  and 
grounds  of  Bensalem  are  among  the  most  satisfactory, 
if  not  the  most  satisfactory,  in  the  county.     Upper 
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Makefield  is  equally  good  in  point  of  grounds,  and 
Wrightsto^n  in  everything  but  furniture  in  one  build- 
ing.    Newtown  and  others  are  in  the  first  rank. 

Butler. — Supt.  Murtland:  The  people  of  Pros- 
pect have  bought  a  building,  and  refitted  it  in  good 
style,  for  an  Academy.  Prof.  N.  M.  Crowe  is  Prin- 
cipal, assisted  by  J.  C.  Ricketts.  The  school  was 
formally  opened  April  9th.  About  forty  students 
a.re  in  attendance.  The  trustees  and  citizens  are  de- 
termined that  Prospect  shall  not  be  behind  in  educa- 
tional facilities.  Nearly  all  the  schools  have  closed 
for  the  year. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Balliet:  All  the  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  have  closed.  A  year  ago,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Principals  of  the  various  High 
Schools,  we  prepared  a  course  of  study  for  the  High 
Schools  of  the  county,  with  a  view  of  issuing  diplo- 
mas to  such  pupils  as  should  complete  the  course. 
Ilie  object  was  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  ad- 
vanced pupils  to  remain  in  school  longer,  and  thus 
raia«  the  standard  of  these  High  Schools.  The  plan 
has  proved  successful.  In  three  of  our  High  Schools 
there  are  classes  this  year  that  have  completed  the 
course.  Next  year  there  will  be  classes  in  all  df 
them.  The  commencement  of  the  Weatherly  High 
School  was  held  on  the  27th,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. A  decided  change  is  perceptible  all  over  the 
county  in  the  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion. People  are  beginning  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  schools.  All  our  Institutes  are  well  attended 
by  the  citizens.  Our  teachers,  also,  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  different 
Institutes  held  during  the  term.  Many  of  them  at- 
tended them  all ;  a  few  attendee!  none  but  the  County 
Institute. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf :  The  closing  examinations 
of  the  Unionville  and  Centre  Hall  Grammar  Schools 
were  interesting  and  .satisfactory.  I  was  also  present 
at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  second  and  third  grades 
of  the  Philipsburg  schools,  which  were  creditable  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Millheim  Grammar  School  began  the  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  for  which  the  Board  provided  a 
suitable  and  convenient  cabinet.  They  also  supplied 
the  school  with  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
a  set  of  charts  and  outline  maps,  and  frames  for  the 
preservation  of  specimens  of  drawing  and  penman- 
ship. 

Chester.— Supt.  Harvey:  Wallace  has  built  an 
excellent  stone  house  at  Glendale,  furnished  it  with 
new  desks,  a  set  of  Mitchell's  outline  maps,  and 
Butler's  Map  of  Pennsylvania.  Schuylkill  has  also 
built  a  good  house  at  Pickering,  furnishing  it  in  good 
style  and  with  all  necessary  apparatus.  This  house 
is  nicely  warmed  by  a  heater  in  the  cellar, — the  warm 
air  being  distributed  from  the  four  sides  of  the  .school 
room,  thus  making  it  much  more  pleasant  than  where 
there  is  only  one  register.  West  Bradford  has  fur- 
nished each  school  with  new  outline- maps  of  the 
United  States  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Cottage 
School  with  new  patent  furniture  of  the  West  Chester 
pattern. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown:  The  summer 
schools  throughout  the  county  are  well  attended. 
Prof.  B.  C.  Youngman,  principal  of  Leonard  graded 
schools  in  Clearfield,  will  deliver  the  oration  on 
Decoration  Day  at  that  place.  Nearly  all  our  teachers 
are  attending  either  local  or  State  Normal  Schools, 
which  indicates  t^at  they  are  not  satisfied  with  present 
attainments. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Magee :  During  my  recent  vi^it 
to  the  Renovo  schools,  four  directors  accompanied 
me.     All  the  directors  are  good  school  men,  and  take 


a  great  interest  in  their  schools.  There  are  twelve 
public  schools  in  this  borough,  and  they  are  equal  to 
any  in  the  county.    Prof.  John  T.  Reed  is  principal. 

Elk. — Sept.  Dixon:  Bennezette  graduated  nine 
pupils  from  the  Course  of  Study ;  Benzinger  two,  and 
Jones  two.  In  May,  classes  will  graduate  in  Ridg- 
way  and  elsewhere. 

Forest. — Supt.  Hillard  :  Some  of  the  schools  have 
opened  for  the  Spring  term.  Harmony  township  has 
made  a  change  in  text- books.  Eight  of  our  teji 
school  districts  now  use  the  same  kind  of  Readers, 
Spellers,  and  Arithmetics ;  the  two  districts  excepted 
are  Green  (Independent)  with  one  school,  and  Howe 
with  two  schools. 

Green. — Supt  Nickeson:  The  schools  have  all 
closed  for  the  year,  with  good  results  generally. 
.  Greene  Academy,  under  the  principalship  of  A.  J. 
Waychoff,  opened  its  summer  session,  during  this 
month,  with  a  large  attendance.  Prof.  J.  S.  Her- 
rington  is  teaching  a  select  school  in  Mt.  Morris. 
The  new  Union  School  building  at  Waynesburg  is 
approaching  completion.  When  finished  it  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  town.  The  directors  of  Greene 
township  are  making  preparations  to  build  another 
first-class  house. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Kelly:  Summer  Normals  are  in 
session  at  Corsica,  Belleview,  agid  Brock  way  ville. 
Many  of  our  teachers  and  student -teachers,  are  at- 
tending these  home  institutions,  while  others  are 
attending  State  Normal  Schools. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Smith :  Our  schools  are  all 
closed  now  except  those  in  the  borough  of  Mifflin- 
town,  and  they  will  close  in  a  few  days.  A  very 
large  number  of  our  young  teachers  are  going  to 
Academies  or  State  Normal  Schools  this  Spripg.  A 
proper  amount  of  book-learning  is  the  first  requisite 
for  the  teacher ;  professional  training  and  experience 
come  next. 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Brooks:  The  directors  of 
Scott  have  decided  to  abolish  the  summer  term,  and 
will  adopt  the  "  one-term  system  "  for  the  next  school 
year.  Two  years  ago  this  district  abolished  "  board- 
ing around,"  and,  as  the  text-books  have  been  fur- 
ni^ed  by  the  Board  for  several  years,  Scott  district 
is  likely  to  occupy  a  front  rank  in  the  State  for  the 
excellence  of  its  schools. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker :  I  held  my  first 
examination  of  pupils  in  Lower  Providence,  Apnl 
28th.  This  district  has  a  regular  graded  course  of 
study  adopted  by  the  School  Board.  Fourteen  pupils, 
who  completed  the  course,  had  entered  the  class,  of 
whom  thirteen  passed  a  very  creditable  examination, 
and  will  be  awarded  a  township  diploma.  This  is 
the  fiist  township  in  the  county  that  has  reached  this 
standard  of  excellence.     More  will  follow  next  year. 

Montour. — Supt.  Derr :  All  our  county  schools 
are  now  closed.  The  most  of  our  teachers  have  given 
ve^  fair  satisfaction.  Written  examinations  were 
held  in  all  classes  of  the  Danville  High  School,  and 
in  the  A  classes  of  the  four  next  grades.  These  ex- 
aminations indicated  very  thorough  work  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  teachers.  The  Grammar  Schools  held 
an  exMbition  May  ist,  which  was  largely  attended, 
and  many  of  the  performances  were  admirable.  The 
High  School  commencement  on  the  following  even- 
ing filled  the  Court  House  to  overflowing,  many  go- 
ing away,  unable  to  get  even  standing  room.  Five 
young  ladies  and  one  gentleman  received  diplomas, — 
all  having  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Werner :  The  school  direc- 
tors of  Glendon  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  their 
schools ;  four  of  them  accompanied  me  in  my  visits 
to  their  schools,  which -have  made  a  marked  improve- 
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ment  during  this  term,  especially  four  of  them, — 
thus  showing  that  a  great  work  can  be  accomplished 
if  the  school  officers  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
cause.  I  have  visited  the  schools  of  Freemansburg 
for  the  second  time,  and  found  them  in  a  good  con- 
dition. The  citizens  can  feel  proud  of  their  teachers 
for  the  progress  they  show  since  last  Fall.  The 
names  of  the  teachers  are  Messrs.  J.  M.  Frankenfield 
and  H.  W.  Osterstock,  and  Miss  Louisa  Beck.  The 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  accom- 
panied me  during  my  last  visit ;  they  are  well  pleased 
with  their  teachers.  We  would  consider  it  a  wise 
plan  if  the  same  teachers  would  be  employed  for  the 
coming  term. 

Northumberland.  —  Supt.  Wolverton :  The 
schools  have  closed  pretty  generally.  The  work  done 
was  reasonably  good  in  every  district ;  in  many  dis- 
tricts it  was  quite  satisfactory,  while  a  number  of 
schools  came  up  to  the  fullest  demands  of  justice,  and 
are  appreciated  accordingly.  A  local  institute  of  two 
days'  duration,  held  in  Springfield,  was  the  means  of 
doing  much  good  in  that  vicinity.  Selected  subjects, 
bearing  upon  practical  school  work,  were  discussed 
by  selected  teachers.  Good  preparation  had  been 
made  for  these  discussions,  and  this  gave  life,  and 
enthusiasm ,  and  profit  to  the  meeting  throughout.  Dr. 
Higbee  was  present  both  days.  He  lectured  in 
Shamokin,  Friday  evening,  in  the  M.  E.  Church. 
His  lecture,  was  profound  and  practical.  So  were 
his  remarks  in  the  Insttiute.  Coal  township  directors 
proved  themselves  an  enlightened  and  generous 
Board,  as  also  did  those  of  Shamokin. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson:  The  spring  term  opens 
out  with  a  fair  attendance  of  pupils  in  Buffalo,  Kelly, 
and  West  Buffalo  townships.  In  the  first  named 
districts,  the  services  of  nearly  all  the  teachers  who 
taught  during  the  winter  have  been  secured,  while 
in  the  latter  the  schools  have  all  changed  hands.  The 
pupils  in  the  graded  schools  of  Lewisburgare  prepar- 
ing for  promotion.  The  graduating  classes  are  not  so 
lai^e  as  last  year,  yet  the  people  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  intellectual  treat  which  is  in  store  for  them. 
Several  well  patronized  subscription  schools  are  in 
operation  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  I  expect 
to  visit  most  of  them. 

Venango. — Supt.  Prather :  Cranberry  will  erect  a 
two-story  school-house  at  Salina,  and  a  one-story 
house  in  the  Flinchbaugh  sub-district  during  the  com- 
ing summer. 

Wyoming. — Supt.  Prevost :  I  have  completed  my 
spring  examinations.  A  large  percentage,  of  the  ap- 
plicants are  beginners.  The  directors  and  citizens 
manifest  qu|te  an  interest  in  these  examinations. 
There  was  a  case  tried  in  our  County  Court  during 
the  month  that  created  quite  an  interest.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Fassett,  principal  of  the  Factoryville  graded  school, 
was  called  upon,  last  February,  to  administer  punish- 
ment in  one  of  the  under  departments,  which  he  di<J 
in  rather  a  thorough  manner,  as  the  punishment  by 
the  boy's  own  teacher  did  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  impression.  The  boy's  relatives  took  the  mat- 
.ter  in  hand  and  prosecuted  Mr.  Fassett  for  assault  and 
battery.  He  was  bound  over  and  subsequently  tried, 
and  found  "  Not  guilty,  but  must  pay  the  costs." 

Allegheny  City. — Supt.  Morrow :  We  had  a  very 
interesting  Teachers'  Institute.  Mrs.  McKay  of  the 
Indiana  Normal  School  was  one  of  the  instructors. 
The  meeting  was  divided  into  sections,  and  different 
teachers  appointed  to  instruct  each  section.  The  plan 
was  pronounced  a  success  by  all  present. 

DUNMORE. — Supt.  Fowler:  Our  schools  are  all  do- 
ing well.  During  the  month  I  spent  one  week  in 
visiting  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  City  Schools. 


I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  New  York  schools. 
but  not  so  much  with  those  of  Brooklyn. 

Dauphin.— Supt.  McNeal:  S.  M.  Felton,  Esq^ 
Prest.  of  the  Penna.  Steel  Company,  has  donated  to 
the  public  schools  of  Steelton  $500,  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  library.  About  200  volumes  have 
already  been  procured;  and,  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
place  is  arranged  in  the  new  building  to  accomnaodate 
the  library,  more  books  will  be  purchased.  The 
books  already  secured  are  used  by  the  teachers,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  High  and  Grammar  schools.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  systematize  the  reading  of  the 
pupils,  and  to  thoroughly  fix  upon  their  minds  the 
lessons  thus  acquired.  Each  pupil,  after  having  read 
and  returned  a  book,  is  expected  to  reproduce  an  ab- 
stract of  it  from  memory. 

Harrisburg. — Supt.  Foose:  The  educational 
event  of  the  week  was  a  public  address  before  the 
City  Institute  by  Dept.  Supt.  Henry  Houck.  Exam- 
inations take  up  all  my  time  at  present.  The  health 
of  our  pupils  is  generally  good,  and  the  schools  are 
all  quiet  and  busy. 

Mahanoy  City. — Supt.  Balentine :  We  held  a 
teachers'  Institute  April  6th  and  7th  in  a  public  hall 
in  town.  More  than  usual  preparation  was  made  by 
the  teachers  for  this  meeting.  Drawings,  specimens 
of  penmanship,  and  monthly  examination  papers, 
were  exhibited.  Dcp.  Supt.  Houck  gave  us  an  inter- 
esting talk  during  the  day,  and  an  excellent  lecture  in 
the  evening.  Col.  Arms  so  pleased  the  people  with 
"  Boys,"  that  he  was  invited  to  come  again  with  his 
lecture  on  *•  Girls." 

NoRRiSTowN. — Supt.  Gotwals:  At  the  r^nlar 
monthly  Institute  Prof.  Eisenhower  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  talk  to  the  members  on  '*  Plant- 
Life."  These  meetings  are  weU  attended,  and  con- 
siderable interest  is  manifested  by  the  teachers.  The 
principal  object  of  these  Institutes  is  to  discuss  the 
regular  school  work.  Scientific  questions  are  occa- 
sionally discussed. 

Oil  City. — Supt.  Carroll :  Our  Kindergarten  work 
is  becoming  a  leading  feature  in  the  operation  of  our 
schools,  and  we  have  had  large  numbers  of  visitors 
to  see  this  department  during  the  last  two  months. 
We  believe  it  is  well  understood  by  our  first  year 
teachers  as  a  system,  and  that  we  can  regard  it  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  schools.  Our  primaiy 
teachers  have  received  thorough  training  in  the  science 
and  the  art  during  the  year,  and  conduct  this  part  of 
the  work  in  connection  with  the  regular  work  in  the 
rooms.  It  has  a  positive  advantage  to  the  quality  of 
the  regular  work  of  the  classes.  Our  primary  work 
has  also  attracted  many  visitors  from  other  cities 
around  us. 

Phcenixville. — Supt.  Leister:  About  a  hundred 
dollars  has  been  expended  for  books  for  the  Public 
School  Library.  This  amount  was  the  proceeds  of 
recent  public  exercises  given  by  the  pupils.  Great 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  library.  I  hope  it  may 
continue.  During  the  mOnth  a  clock  and  bell  were 
placed  in  the  new  Gay  St.  building  at  a  cost  of  about 

Williamsport. — Supt.  Transeau:  On  the  26th  of 
April  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  gave  a  public 
entertainment  in  the  Academy  of  Music  to  a  crowded 
house.  It  was  a  grand  success.  The  net  proceeds 
were  ^300,  which  will  be  added  to  our  Library  fund. 
The  schools  are  prosperous,  although,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  work,  many  oL  the  older  pupils 
have  left  school.  Our  directors  and  teachers  are  tak- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  are  anxious  to  make 
it  a  complete  success. 
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Henry  D.  Thoreau.  By  F.  B,  Sanborn.  {^Amer- 
ican Men  of  Leittrs.)  Pp.^iy.  Boston,  Hough- 
tony  Mifflin  6*  Co. 

We  took  up  this  volume  with  an  eager  expectancy 
of  learning  something  definite  about  a  man  whose 
name  occurs  so  frequently  as  the  Uring  embodiment 
of  Transcendentalism.  Jt  is  true,  much  is  given  in 
the  way  of  suggestion;  much  also  to  stimulate  thought ; 
but  as  a  biography  or  a  vindication  of  the  man,  it  is 
hardly  a  success.  Thoreau  was  a  man  of  strong  and  de- 
cided character,  but  in  what  that  strength  and  de- 
cision consisted  we  are  not  clearly  informed.  The 
only  trait  distinctly  portrayed  is  his  capacity  for  en- 
during suffering,  a  point  of  resemblance  to  Diogenes. 
A  Pythagorean  might  trace  the  various  metempsy- 
choses of  the  soul  of  the  old  Greek  cynic  until  it 
again  appears  in  human  form  in  the  Walden  hermit, 
who  entered  upon  that  life  as  a  "  protest  against  so- 
ciety." He  must  have  had  some  humor,  too,  since 
an  entire  edition  of  his  book  having  been  returned  to 
him  by  the  publishers,  he  could  chuckle  over  the 
possession  of  a  library  of  his  own  composition.  But 
he  had  too  little  broad  sympathy  with  his  kind,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  ot  his  friends,  wild  animals 
were  always  more  at  home  with  him  than  men  and 
women.  As  a  biography,  Thoreau's  life  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  made  interesting,  since  it 
was  so  wholly  devoid  of  incident;  but  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  some  clearer  explanation  of  the 
•*  Concord  philosophy,"  which  he  attempted  to  live, 
than  Mr.  Sanborn  has  given  us.  It  is  true  he  gives 
many  glimpses  of  New  England  country  life,  as  it 
appeared  fifty  years  ago,  to  illustrate  the  dulness, 
mental  and  spiritual,  against  which  the  transcenden- 
talists  so  vehemently  protested;^ but  upon  what  solid 
basis  they  rested  their  system,  and  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  ever.  The  move- 
ment itself  has  passed  away,  and  has,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  left  no  trace  save  here  and  there,  it  may  be, 
a  pearl  of  poetry  or  a  strangely -wrought  shell  of 
fancy  to  gratify  the  search  of  the  curious.  For  its 
history,  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  Mr.  Sanborn, 
whose  work,  however,  may  be  found  useful  in  the 
way  of  the  old  Benedictine  memoires  pour  servir. 
As  to  the  staunch  quality  of  the  friendship  of  Thoreau 
we  make  the  following  extract  : 

"Margaret  Fuller,"  says  Wm.  Henry  Channing, 
"was  indeed  the  Friend;  this  was  her  vocation." 
It  was  no  less  the  vocation  of  Thoreau.  "  Literally," 
says  the  friend  who  best  knew  him,  "his  views  of 
friendship  were  high  and  noble.  Those  who  loved 
him  never  had  the  least  reason  to  regret  it.  He 
made  no  useless  professions,  never  asked  one  of 
those  questions  that  destroy  all  relation ;  but  he  was 
on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  had  so  much  of  human 
life  in  his  keeping  to  the  last,  that  he  could  spare  a 
breathing-place  for  a  friend.  He  meant  friendship 
and  meant  nothing  else,  and  stood  by  it  without  the 
slightest  abatement;  not  veering  as  a  weathercock 
with  each  shift  of  *  friend's  fortune,  nor  like  those 
who  bury  their  early  friendships,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  fresh  corpses." 

Songs  of  Redeeming  Love.    Edited  by  Jno.  R. 

Sfveney,  C.  C.  McCabe,  T.  C.  O^Kane^  aud  W,  J, 

Kirkpatri^k.     Pp.   128.     Philadelphia.    John  J, 

Moody  1018  Arch  St.     Price^  j^  cts. 

This   new   music  book   for   Sunday-schools   and 

churches  commends  itself  in  its  convenient  size  and 

satisfactory  make-up,  but  especially  for  the  character 

of  its  contents,  both  original  and  selected.  The  repu- 


tation of  its  several  editors  in  this  field,  some  of  their 
hymns  being   very  widely   sung    in    the  churches, 
affords  a  guarantee  of  the  merit  of  the  collection. 
Swinton's  Series  of  Readers.     Primer  and  First 

Reader,  Pp.  114.   Second  Reader,  Pp.  160,   Third 

Reader,  Pp.  224.    Fourth  Reader,  Pp.  J84.    Fifth 

Reader,  Pp.4yg.     By  William  Swinton.     Finely 

Illustrated.     Ivison,    Blakeman,    Taylor  <Sr»    Co., 

New  York  and  Chicago^  iSSj. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  there  have  appeared 
many  series  of  school  readers,  of  varying  degrees  of 
excellence,  several  of  which  we  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  examining,  and  we  can  say,  that  excellent  as 
some  of  them  are  in  special  points,  we  have  found 
none  more  uniformly  good  than  that  now  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  Prof.  Swinton's  series  is  truly 
graded.  From  the  first  attempt  at  writing  the  sim- 
plest sentences  to  exercises  in  literary  and  rhetorical 
studies  the  progress  is  gradual  and  sure,  inasmuch  as 
no  demand  is  made  of  the  pupil  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  must  have  acquired  in  going  over  the 
prescribed  course.  To  insure  this  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  words  as  they  are  introduced,  are  re- 
peated again  and  again  in  a  variety  of  sentences. 

A  second  noticeable  feature  is  the  use  of  script 
from  the  start,  through  the  first  three  numbers.  This 
script  is  made  to  resemble  the  teacher's  writing  on 
the  blackboard,  by  being  printed  in  white  letters  on  a 
dark  ground.  It  is  mainly  through  this  script  exercise 
that  the  pupil  is  drilled  into  familiarity  with  the  new 
words  of  each  lesson. 

Every  lesson  is  preceded  by  a  vocabulary  contain- 
ing in  the  first  three  numbers  every  new  word  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  higher  numbers  the  more  difficult 
words.  In  addition,  from  the  second  grade  upwards, 
each  book  contains  special  introductory  exercises 
suited  to  the  grade  of  the  book.  Thus  in  the  Second 
are  exercises  in  slate-copying ;  in  the  Third,  "  Prepar- 
atory Dictations,"  in  which  the  more  difficult  words 
in  each  lesson  are  used  in  forming  sentences  to  illus- 
trate their  meaning ;  in  the  Fourth,  questions  to  sug- 
gest to  the  pupil's  mind  the  salient  expressions ;  and 
in  the  Fifth,  idiomatic  expressions,  with  notes,  bio- 
graphical, historical,  literary,  etc.:  all  so  arranged  as 
to  insure  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  of  that  which  he  reads. 

The  exercises  in  composition  carried  from  an  early 
number  to  the  end,  on  a  plan  at  once  simple  and 
progressive  are  an  essential  means  of  developing 
the  author's  idea  of  making  the  reader  a  teacher  of 
language.  They  consist  in  reproducing  in  the  child's 
own  language,  to  which  he  is  incited  by  topics  and 
hints,  the  leading  points  in  each  piece  ;  and  in  trans- 
lating poetry  into  simple  prose. 

The  selections  are  characterized  by  good  taste  and 
simplicity,  and  they  possess  a  freshness  and  interest 
derived  from  variety,  ranging  as  they  do  through  the 
extensive  domains  of  science,  history,  and  literature. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  of 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  books,  which  is  in 
the  highest  degree  artistic.  The  durable  binding,  in 
full  red  cloth ;  the  fine,  large  type,  specially  made 
for  this  series ;  and  the  photographic  clearness  of  the 
illustrations,  combine  to  render  these  readers  a  tri- 
umph in  the  art  of  making  school-books. 

We  can  very  heartily  recommend  them  to  the  care- 
ful examination  of  teachers  and  school  authorities,  as 
one  of  the  most  carefully  graded,  the  most  philoso- 
phically developed,  and  the  most  beautiful  series  of 
readers  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

Liotfy.  ff 


C.  Matz  Axt. 

BOHBBOAH  MkLODT. 


ftJJJ/lJU^JJUJjJi^JlJjVJ'^^ 


1 .  Down  the  stream  so  cheer  -  i  -  ly  Be  -  side  the  mill  we  row.        Where  the  echoes   mer  -  ri  -  ly  Their 

2.  When  we  call,  oh,   read-i-ly  She     answers  us  a -gain.  And  stopsthe  wheel  right  steadily.  To 

3.  Part  -  ingthen,  re  -  gret-ful-ly,  We  turn  the  darkening  hill,  Widi  *•  Pretty  maid,  adieu/'  And  tic-Uc, 


^^rr'^^^^'^^rrrffffLf^^ft 


play-ful  cho-rus   throw;  Down  the  stream  so  cheer  -  i  -  ly   Be  -  side  the  mill  we      r*w, 
hear  our  homeward  strain,  When  we  call,  oh,    read  -  i  •  ly  She     answers  us    a   -    gain,  Aj*d 
tic  •  tac  goes  the      mill,    Part -ingthen,  re  -  gret  -  ful  -  ly.  We    turn  the  darkening    hill,  WUn 


UfffTi^irrffi^ 


;;J^iJ7jji.r^j4'i^ 


Where  the  ech-oes    mer  -  ri  -  ly  Their  play-ful  cho-rus  throw.  \ 
stops    the  wheel  right  stead-i  -  ly.  To  hear  our  homeward  strain.  >  Tra  la 
'Pret  •  ty  maid,  a  •  dieu,"  And  tic-tic,    tic-Uc  goes  the  mill.  S 


U    la,         U       la     la 


krrfriEpxirpLri^prrirrA 


la     la  la  k     la  la  hi    la,  Tra    la    la     la         U        la      la       hi      la  la    la       la. 


To  thepret-ty    Nat  -  «-lie    A    pass-ing  draught  we  fill,  Sweet-ly  sing-ing     there.  Where 


m 
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tic-tac,  tic  -  tac    goes  the  mill,     tic-tac,  tic-Uc    goes  the  mill,    tic-tac  goes  the    mill. 
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"JimSS."   Watch  Yonr  Credits.    "jTm83." 

We  credit  money  received  by  placing  a^inst  the  subscriben' 
names  the  date  to  which  they  have  paid  for  7%/  JdurtuU. 
*«  JTun  83''  means  expire  witl&  Juue^  1883.  When  you 
send  money  the  next  number,  or  the  next  but  one,  should 
have  the  figures  after  vour  name  changed.  If  this  is  not  done, 
write  immediately  and  tell  us  how  much  money  you  sent,  the 
dHv  when  you  mailed  the  letter,  and  all  about  ii.  Money- 
urders,  registered  letters,  and  drafts  afford  a  readv  means  of 
sending  money  safety.  Money  thus  sent  is  at  our  risk.  Money 
in  ordinary  letters  b  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

JS^Pleaae  reneiir  snlyeertptlon  as  soon  as  the  New 
Board  is  organized,  and  send  us  on  the  blank  form  enclosed  ui 
tliis  number,  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  each  memlx.i 
of  your  Board,  so  that  the  first  issue  of  the  next  volume — begin- 
ning with  the  July  Number — may  be  sent  you  promptly  and 
without  delay.     We  now  prepay  all  postage. 

Make  Postal  Monejr  Ordem  to  Ptnn'a  School  yourttal 
in  all  cases  payable  at  Lancaster,  not  at  Harrisburg. 

V^-re  copies  One  Year  for  $7.00.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Expiring  Subscriptions. 

As  the  subscription  of  many  School  Boards  expires  with  this 
issue— which  is  No.  12,  of  Volume  31  — wc  shall  be  glad  to 
have  School  Boards  that  desire  to  continue  subscription  renew 
«t  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  at  the  Juntt  MttOtini^. 
'llieir  names  will  thus  be  carried  along  in  correct  form  in  our 
printed  list,  and  The  yournal  can  be  mailed  to  them  XttffU- 
lAxlT-,  promptly,  and  witliout  any  risk  of  xnis- 
ta^tt  in  tbelr  post-office  address.  Will  the  Secre- 
tary please  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  advantage  of 
early  renew.il?  The  District  subscription  by  School  Directors 
nas  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
Those  most  progressive  Boards  who  have  taken  The  Journal 
for  many  years,  write  us  that  they  expend  no  money  which 
yields  so  large  a  return  of  Ijenetfit  to  their  schools,  and  wc  can 
readily  see  how  this  may  be  the  case. 


Important  Notice. 

To  Secretaries.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boards 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents the  organization  of  ihcir  Boanis  ;  that  is,  who  has  been 
elected  President,  who  is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretary, 
with  the  post-ojffice  addre$$  of  each  of  these  officers.  The 
County  Superintendent  will  report  these  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  Th«  yournal ^  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  during  the  ensuing  year,  free  of 
c<n*i  to  the  Board. 

Renew  Sabseripilon,— We  shall  regard  it  a  favor  if 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  The  yournal  continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
early  as  convenient,  that  their  names  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  printed  mailing  list, 

I^ast  No.  of  SeHool  Tear.— The  present  (June)  is.sue 
completes  the  current  volume.  The  aad  volume  will  begin 
with  the  July  No.  Each  subscriber  whose  copy  is  dated  "June 
B3"  will  please  renew  subscription  if  it  is  desired  that  The 
yournal ^ta!\  be  continued.  When  renewals  are  made  thus 
promptly,  the  name  of  the  subscriber  is  not  taken  from  our 
printed  mailing  list.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  and  The 
Journal  is  continued  from  month  to  month  without  any  break 
in  the  subscription. 

JTuly  Nnmber.~Our  issue  for  July,  the  first  number  of 
the  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  before  the  7th  or  8th  of  that 
month,  in  order  that  our  mailing  lists,  with  the  names  of  the 
newly-elected  Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  may  be  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible.  The  Secretaries  will  please  report  the 
new  organizations  of  their  Boards  <U  once  to  the  Department 
of  Common  Schools,  through  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  mailing  Th* 
fournalXo  each  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 

See  the  Index.— The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  Index  fjund  at  the  beginning  of  this  issue.  It  gives  the 
variety  and  scope  of  educational  and  other  topics  treated.  7h4 
yournal  aims  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  progressive  educational 
sentiment  of  the  time ;  it  presents  the  live  euucational  questions 
of  the  day;  and  so  fas  as  may  be,  will  aid  whatever  measures 
promise  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  great  work  which  has 
been  so  largely  confided  to  the  Teachers  and  Directors  of  the 
State. 

Report  to  tike  Departn^ent.— Will  the  Secretary  of 
each  achool  Board,  who  is  continued  in  office  for  the  new  school 
year,  please  report  at  once  the  new  organization  o/the  Board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  it  may  be  known  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg?  7X^ 
School  journal  can  then  be  continued  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary;  or,  in  case  of  a  chan^  in  this  office.  Will  the  old  Secre- 
tary please  suggest  this  action  to  his  successor  f 

SXfiiratlons. — Look  at  the  printed  label  on  yonr  Journal : 
the  date  thereon  shows  when  the  subscription  expires.  All 
subscriptions  marked  "  Jun  83"  expire  with  this  No.  Forward 
the  money  for  renewal  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  advance. 


IieeK+'FFReaep^fjiE^IpE^. 


Subscription  Blank. 

Will  the  Secretary  please  use  the  Sabdcrip- 
tion  Blank  enclosed  in  this  issue  for  his  eou- 
venienee  in  ordering  Subscription  for  his 
Board  of  Directors  2 


Clubbing  Rates 

WITH  TUB 

Fennsylvama  School  Journal. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  Subscribers  who  may  wish  one  or 
more  of  the  periodicals  here  named,  we  announce  the  following 
clubbing  rates  with  Th4  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  • 

Reg^l&r  Clubbing  with 

Price.'  The  Journal. 

LltteU'8  Lhliig  Ace,       -       -       -       $8.00  $8.75 

Popolar  Hclence  Monthly,    .       .       •    5.00  5JS0 

North  AmerlMii  Beriew,          •       -       5.00  6.50 

Eclectic  Hagaxliie,        -       •       •       -    6.0(  5.50 

AtUntic  Monthly,      •          -          -       4.00  4.75 

Century  (8cribner*8), '       •          •          4.00  4.76 

HarperS  Monthly,       <          -          .     4.00  4.76 

Harper's  Weekly,     -          -          -          4.00  4.76 

Harper's  Basar,           -          -          -4.00  4.76 

Education,     .           -           -          .          4.00  4j50 

Scientific  American,   -          •           -     3.00  4.00 

New  York  Observer.           -          -          8.16  4.00 

Lipplncott's  Magazine,            -          -      3.00  4.00 

N.  f. Semi- Weekly  Tribune,         -           8.00  3.60 

New  York  Independent,          -          -     3.00  4.00 

Christian  Union,     •           -           -           3.00  4.00 

Potter's  American  Monthly,  -          -     3.00  4.00 

Nation.          -           -           .           -          3.00  4.00 

St.  NlcholM,       •           •           -           -3.00  4.00 

Penn  Monthly,         -          -           •          3.00  3.76 

N.E.  Journal  of  Education,          •           2.60  ZJ50 

Wide  Awake,      -           •           -           -      2.50  3.50 

Present  A^e  (Educational  Weekly)    -     2.50  8.25 

Oodey's  Lady's  Book.         -          •          2.U0  3.00 

N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune,            -           -      2.00  2J50 

Peterson's  Mairazine,         -          •          2.00  3.00 

N.  Y.  School  Journal,  -          -          -     2.00  8.00 

Philadelphia  Times.           •           -          2.00  2.75 

Pacific  Scliool  Journal,          -          -     2.00  3.00 

American  Agriculturist.         -           -      1.60  2J50 

Nursery,  or  Our  Little  Ones,        -          1.50  2.50 

Philadelphia  Press,      •           -           -      1.25  2.50 

Educational  BeTlew,          -           -          1.00  2.25 

4^  General  Club  Discounts  allowed  subscribers  who  desire 
to  take  any  number  of  above  periodicals,  with  The  Journal 

Remit  by  Postal  Money-Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  by 
Draft  on  Pnil.idelphia  or  New  York.    Address 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Needed  Everywhere:  Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 
30  MOTTOES  and  the  LORD'S  P'lAYER. 

Teachers  think  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  pub- 
lished. They  are  on  the  finest,  extra-calendered  6-ply  Railroad 
(not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  The 
only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  arc  printed  on 
BOTH  SIDES — thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two. 

49^ent  postpaid,  securely  enveloped^  on  receipt  of  0x.io, 
or  by  express  when  several  sets  are  desired  bv  the  School  offi- 
cers of  a«Dtstrict,  at  ^x.oo  per  set. 

J.  P.  McCAlSKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

8ub8CRipxio:n8  to  tub 

P£NNSYLYANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

BEaZXT  OX7I.7  "WITH 

JANDART,  APRIL,  JOLT,  or  OCTOBER  Hos. 


D.  APPJLKTON  &  CO/S 

1TB"W 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Revised  edition  of  1881.  By  Albert 
Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown 
University.     i2mo,  half  leather,  $1.40.  • 

A  Geographical  Reader.     A  Collection 

of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Narrations  from 
the  Best  Writers  in  English  literature.  For 
schools  and  general  readers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.    By  James  Johannot.     Cloth,  ;^i.25. 

An   Historical    Reader  for  the   Use   of 

Classes  in  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore, 
Md.     1 2mo,  cloth,  1 1. 25. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts. 

Forty-six  numbers.  Prepared  by  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff.  Price,  Complete,  with  Patent  Support- 
er, 1 10. 


Appleton's  Standard  Geographies.  Based 

on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education, 
and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial, 
Conmiercial,  and  Practical  Features. 


Appleton's     Elementary 
Small,  4to,  65  cents. 

Appleton's  Higher  Geography. 
4to,  $1.50. 


Geography. — 
Large, 


Appleton's  Standard  System  of  Penman- 
ship. Designed  to  produce  Free  Practical  Writ- 
ing m  the  School-room.  Prepared  by  Lyman 
D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Num- 
bers, per  dozen,  $1.08;  Short  Course,  Tracing, 
Two  Numbers,  per  dozen.  $1.08;  Short  Course, 
Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  ^1.08;  Grammar 
Course,  Seven  Numbers  per  dozen,  I1.44. 

The    Song    Wave       A     Collection    of 

Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  Instruction.  For 
the  School-room,  Institute  Hall,  and  Home  Cir- 
cle.    80  cents. 

Studies  in  Language.    A  Teacher's  Guide 

to  **  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language."  By  J. 
H.  Stickney.     2$  cents. 


Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Fully  Revised 

and  corrected  to  1882.  Thirteen  Maps,  mount- 
ed in  muslin.  Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  1 13.25 ; 
separately,  single,  maps,  90  cents;  double, $1.75; 
Key,  separately,  45  cents.  With  Appleton's 
Patent  Map  Supporter,  1 15.20. 

Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.     By  the 

late  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^h. 
American  Hevised  Edition,      ^1.50. 

Die   Anna-Lise.      A   Popular   German 

Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and  Di- 
rections for  Learning  to  Read  German.  By 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Moden 
Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of^Technol- 
ogy.    $1,    Text  only,  40  cents. 

The  French  Language  Self-Taught     A 

Manual  of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,  adapt- 
ed for  Students,  for  Schools,  and  for  Tourists. 
By  Alfred  Sardou.     $2\  with  charts,  $2.50. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Idiomatic  French. 

Embracing  Reading,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. By  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.A.,  Instructor 
in  French  and  German  in  the  University  of 
Michigan ;  author  of  a  complete  series  of  French 
Text-books,    ^i.io. 

The  Modern  Stenographer.    A  Complete 

System  of  Light- Line  Phonography.  Being  a 
Plain  and  Practical  Method  for  acquiring  a  Per- 
fect Knowledge  of  th6  Principles  of  the  best  Pho- 
netic Shorthand.  By  George  H.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographic 
Association,  etc.    ^1.25. 

L.  L.  L.;  or,  Fifty  Law  Lessons.  Em- 
bracing all  the  Technical  Points  of  Businesi 
Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Qark,  Principal  B.  and  S, 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.    $1.25. 

The  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books 

of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Virgil- 
ian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     $i.yx. 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publisliers, 

1,  3'&  5  Bond  Street,  Utew  7ork. 
J.  A.  M.  FASSMOHE,  Agent,  PottsviUe,  Pa. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 


BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    gNEAPGST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  PRAGTlgAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 


roo^s^s  ^cv?  ^rit^meKesi 


By  EB-^ARB  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

PHncipal  Pennsylvania  Stata  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  tho  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
ZK"  TWO  COMFZJsrrK  AITD  DZSTZITCT  SEHZSS. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  scparaUng  Mental  and  Written 
Arilhmeiic,  and  giving  a  "fuller  course"  comprising  a  Primary ^  Elementary,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     F*rice,  per  set,  postpaid,  $1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  **  shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parU,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

WiFM  rms  Times  ijf  siM^E,  ^3iMFic&&siM8. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
AVw  and  Important  Practical  antl  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  pl&ce  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-lxioks  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Dills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Grcmnd  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressivt 
trackers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Or.  BroolLs'g  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  fi.io. 

I>r.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Ur.  Brookjii's  Higher  Aritlimetlc  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  t^-^S- 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetie,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Karly  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  $2.25. 

-McA  -STESW  BOOK  ON  PHTSrSICS.  ^N- 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  tite  Natural- Sclencec  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  'Beld  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modern  theoriest 
« ithin  300  {)ages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness, 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  elTec- 
live  class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement^ and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  H:mting- 
don,  Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cuml>crland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6as. ;  Intermediate,  18  cU.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  $\.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^* 

rcw«Miitk*N   Fn^llah  Grammars,  IfMitlake*!!  Common   8ehool    Lit4>ratare,  Westlake^s  How  to  Ifrite  Lett«>ra,  Lloyd's 

IJteratnre  for  Little  Folks,  Lyto'ii  8eliool-Room  Soaaii,  Inntitutfi  Sonipi  and  lastltnte  Glee  Book, 

Sheppard's  Text  Books  on  the  Constltvtlon,  PeterMon*8  I'smlliar  Sclenre.  PeltOB*s 

Celebrated  Ontline  Maps,  etc.    Lyte's  Praetical  Book-Keeplny  and  Blanks. 

For  Paji^iculaxs,  Terms,  and  Oirciilars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Pablishers,  830  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPIiiA. 


THIS  TZiAH 

a]5wm  Yea  h^iye  received  m  Egrija^jpE  F^eja  ais. 


WE  HAVE  NO  SPECIAL  PATENT 

to  urge  you  to  buy  against  your  better  judgment,  but  furnish  the  kind  of  desk  you  want. 


OUR  LEADING  STYLES  ARE  ' 

THE  "FA-SHION"  DESK.  ^ 

The  best  Dove-tailed  desk  ever  patented. 

THE  "CHA.IITEII  OA.K"  DESK. 

The  only  modern  desk  that  has  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room  for  7  years    ; 
without  needing  any  change  of  construction.  | 

THE  "UHLINaER"  DESK.  I 

The  desks  of  this  make  in  use  for  20  years  are  as  substantial  as  when  first  put  in. 

THE  "BENT  TSTOOD"  DESK.  ' 

Better  than  iron,  and  costs  less.  j 

THE  "BOSTON  CHA.III"  DESK. 

The  only  perfect  plan  of  seating  schools.     It  costs  more,  but  the  pupils  are  more    I 
comfortably  seated  than  on  any  combination  seat. 


IT  Wllrlr  PAT  Y017 

TO  GET  OUR  ESTIMATE  BEFORE  YOU  BUY. 


General  School  Furnishers, 

102  6  Arcli  Streetp 


WEBSTER  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Webster  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  State  Superintendents  of  Fublic 
Schools  of  36  States,  and  by  more  than  Fifty  College  IPresidents. 

Within  the  past  year  28  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  have  in  writing  expressed 
the  desire  that  every  Public  School  in  their  respective  States  should  be  supplied  with  a 
eopy  of 

WEBgTEBfg  aN^B^IDSED  DICTI0NWY 


FOK  XmS  V9S  or  TBACKBKS  AM»  •CKOIARtt. 

Over  32f000  copies  of  the  work  have  been  placed  in  the  Public  Schook  of  the 
country  by  legblative  enactments  or  School  Officers. 

Every  State  purchase  of  Dictionaries  for  Schools  has  been  of  Webster. 

IVew  £:dition  of  "W^ebster  has  118;000  TVords, 

(3000  more  than  any  other  English  Dictionary,) 

IB^oixr  Pages   Colored.  Pla,tes,  3000  Engravings, 

(nearly  three  times  the  number  in  any  other  Dictionary,)  also  contains  a 

^biographical  Dictionary  of  O'T'OO  noted  persons. 

Published  by  a.  &  C.  USEBSXAJA  bt  CO.,  Sprlncfleld,  l/Uam. 

The  Normal  Readers. 

Ratib*8  Arithmetics. 

Dunglison^s  Physiology. 

Batih^s  Lessons  in  English. 

Mavb^s  ProA^ical  Grammar. 

Baker^s  Natural  Philosophy. 

Brotvn^s  Elementary  Algebra. 

BrourrVs  Aca>dem,ic  Algebra. 

Sharpies^  Geometry  Plane. 

Sharpies^  Geofnetrp  Plane  and  Solid. 

Sharpless*  Geometry  and  Trignometry. 

Thompson's  Political  Economy. 

Gummere's  Surreylns:  and  Buckwalter^s  Spellers  are  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  used  them  to  be  superior  books  in  every  particular.  Introduction  terms 
.very  low.     For  any  further  information  please  address  the  publishers, 

_^  PORTER  &  COATES,^^ 
ppiii^DEiippi^,  NEW  Yei^E,  cfiimw. 

900  CBESTNT7T  ST.        14  6t  16  ASTOR  PI.ACE.        109  'WABASH  AVE. 

5 


Johnstons  beries  oi  Large  bctiooi  Maps. 

Most  Coxnplete,  Handsome  and  Substantial  School  lyCaps 
ever  Published.    Latest  and  Best. 

From  the  great  deinand,  they  are  constantly  at  prOSS,  and  no  map  is  evtw  pffated 
without  being  tAxoroiXgl^y-  revised.  They  arc  new  and  authentic,  showingnhe  latest  G»- 
graphical  Discoveries  and  Political  Changes  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  maps  are  primed 
by  steam,  in  permanent  Oil  colors.  The  whole  Series  is  one  unifbrxn  and  conves- 
ient  size — namely,  60x42  inclxes.  Designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  tcjtt-book 
on  Geography.  Nanfes  are  all  engraved  in  plain  Roman  letters.  No  "key*^  reqtdx- 
ed.  All 'engraved  on  Copper  Plates.  Handsomely  colored  by  Sutes  and  Nariooi. 
Heavy  cloth,  backs,  mounted  on  rollers,  and  vajfmshed. 

A-ny  Map  Sold  Separately.  JtarSend  for  Catalog: ue.-6% 

1*HE  HEMISPHERES.  50x42  inches,  *s.oo.    UNITED  STATES,  MEXICO.  AND 

CANADA,  50x4a  inches,  fcoo.    EUkOPE.  Aj.oo.  SOUTH  AMERICA,  fc.oo. 

ASIA,   $5.00.      AFRICA,  «5  00.      WORLD,   MERCATOR's 

PROJECTION,  is.oo  __, 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SET,  (Hemispheres,  United  Slates,  and  Europe).  $1350;  COMPLETE 
SET,  Seven  Maps.  Ijo.oo. 

J.  L.  SMITH,  Map  Publisher  and  Manufacturer, 

Maps.  Atlases  and  Globes.    Springr  Map  Rollers.     Walnut  llap  Cases. 

27   South  Siz^    Street,  Philadelphia. 


NOWHERE  ELSE 

than  in  the  establishment  of  Olivbr  Ditsom  &  Co.,  are  pub- 
lished so  large,  so  useful,  so  varied,  so  brilliant  and  every  way 
satisfactory  a  set  of  MUSIC  BOOKS  for 

nOLS,      SMNABISS, 
ACADEHKS,  COLLEIIJS. 

We  here  mention,  as  amone  hundreds  of  others,  our  80PIG 
BHI^I^t  (50  cts.,;  for  Common  Schools,  by  L.  O.  Emer- 
son, as  a  great  favorite,  and  one  that  may  be  univers  .lly  used. 
The  older  books.  OOI^DKM  ROBIM  (50  ctt.),  by 
Perkins,  BCHRRY  CHIBCKS  (50  cU.),  by  Emeraon, 
and  others,  have  a  fixed  reputation  aud  are  always  in  demand. 
Snul/or/uU/ 

The  ^WelGOtne  Cltoras  {$1)  by  Tilden,  Hl<j;lt 
Scltool  Cliolr  (^i).  and  Hour  of  Slnsliiv 
(ti),  by  Emerson  and  Tildeu,  I^aurel  ^^ITreatfi  {$1). 
bv  Peikins,  Soitg;    £cltO   (75  cts.),    by    Perkins,  and 


_  bv  Everest,  are  all 

rood  and  successfulToUections  forlliGH  and  Normal  Schools. 


^Itool  Sons:  Boole  (60  cu.), 

food  and  succes 
end  for  Ltsts ! 

^Wellesley  Collegre  Collection  ($1),  by 
Morse,  Vocal  Hcltoes  {$t),  Clioice  Trios 
ftz),  by  TUden,  are  new  and  first-class  collections  for  Female 
Voices. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  INSTRUCTORS  FOR  ALL  INSTRUMENTS, 

including  the  world-fomous  RlcltarclSOn'S  MeiW 
MetltOil  for  Pianoforte  (tj.as),  and  manv  thous- 
ands  of  Songs  and  Pieces,  always  ready  for  the  Mi;sic  Dbpart- 
MBNT  OF  Seminaries  and  CollbgbsI  Send  for  lists.  Any 
book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

0.  E.  DITSOy  k  CO.,  867  BBOADWAY,  ITEW  YOBK 
OX7H  SCHOOL.  AIDS 

Are  extensively  used  by  practical  teachers  for  conducting 
schools  in  gooid  quiet  order.  Set  No.  x  includes  13  largest 
eleeant  artistic  chromo  excelsior  cards,  50  large  beautiful  gold 
and  tinted  chromo  merit  cards,  and  150  pretty  chromo  credit 
cards,  price  per  set  $1.75;  half  set  $z.  Set  No.  a  includes  la 
large  elegant  floral  chromo  excelsior  cards,  50  pretty  floral 
merit  cards  and  150  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $i ;  half  set  60c ; 
samples  9c.  600  new  designs  of  beautiful  chromo  and  floral 
school  reward  cards.  No  a,  birds  &  flowers,  small  sizes,  price 
per  dozen  5c.  No.  3,  animals,  birds,  &c,  5c.  No.  14,  hands, 
baskets  &  flowers,  loc.  No.  48,  lilies,  flowers,  &c,  12c.  No.  34, 
pinks  &  roses,  loc.  No.  30,  medium  sizes,  giris,  boys  &  flowers, 
15c.  No.  13,  hand  bou<)uet8,  X5C.  No.  45,  roses,  forget-me-nots, 
&c,3oc.  No.  17,  bloommgroses  15c.  N0.56,  roses,  strawflowers, 
&c,  150  No,  9  bloommg  roses  on  golden  card  aoc.  No.  44, 
hands,  bouquets,  flowers,&c.5oc .  N0.63,  laT:ge  sizes,  birds'  e^, 
feathers,  flowers,  &c,  30c.  No.  xx,full-bloomine  roses,  lilies,  &c, 
30c.  No.  60,  ladies'  slippers  and  flowers,  pc.  No.  ia,a  variety  of 
flowers  in  faaskets,3oc.  N0.50, variety  of  birds.flowers^ranches. 
&c,25C.  No.  5a,  spring,  summer,  winter  and  fall,25C.  No.3a,full 
blooming  roses,  oaisies,  &c,  a5C.  No.  31,  pansies,  pinks  and 
lilies  on  ffold  card,  40c.  No.  54,  variety  of  flowers,  children, 
rabbits,  &c,4oc.  No.  33,  large  moss  roses  and  flowers,  50c.  No. 
35,  full  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  50c.  No.  37,  book 
marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers,3  oc.  Large  set  samples, 
15c.  All  post  paid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken.  Our  stock  is  fine 
and  complete.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

PHOBINIX  PUBLISHING  CO,  WARREN,  PA. 


XJHLH 

State  Normal  School, 

In  addition  to  its  unsurpassed  facilities  for  thoroughly  pre- 
paring teachers  for  their  field  of  labor,  has  greatly  enlarged  its 
department  for  preparing  students  to  enter  the  Sof^omorc 
Class  in  our  best  colleges.  This  department  is  under  the  specif 
care  of  one  of  Princeton's  best  graduates,  and  the  iRstmcCMn 
is  full  and  thorough. 

Those  who  contemplate  becoming  Pro/essumtU  Teacktrs. 
or  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  Collegr^  can  find  no  b^kter 
&cilities  in  Pennsylvania  than  those  afforded  by  the 

mDXANA  NOBICAL  SCHOOL  OF  PA. 

X.  BUILDING — Brick,  five  stories  high;  rooms  Uzige  aad 
airy ;  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.  Hot  and  cgid 
baths  throughout  the  building. 

a.  LOCATION— In  a  bcautifid  campus  of  twelve  acres.  In- 
cluding a  delightful  grove  of  forest  timber,  shady  promeziaidct. 
croquet  grounds,  and  a  base-ball  field. 

3.  APPARATUS— A  complete  set  of  Apparatus.  Drawings. 
and  a  good  supply  of  Chemicab  for  illustrating  the  studies  </ 
Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  etc.  -"^ 

4.  FACULTY— Unsurpassed  by  any  other  School  in  the 
State. 

5.  GRADUATES  from  this  School  are  in  demand  at 
teachers. 

6.  TERMS  moderate,  and  accommodations  first-class. 
The  Spring  I'erm  opened. 

Mlonday,  J^pril  9tli,  1S83. 
For  further  particulars  or  Catalogues,  address 

10-6  L.  H.  DUBLING,  PriBcipaL 

Every  Secretary  of  School  Board 

SHOULD  USE 

Deputy  Supexintendent  House's 
PeNN)?.   DlJSTI?IC¥^E6Ig¥E!?. 

Containing  ample  space  for  Minutes,  also  Blank 
Orders,  Agreements,  Bonds,  etc.,  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  business  of  School  Boards.  Will  last 
an  ordinary  District  three  years. 

Price  by  nail,  postage  prepaid,  ....  $6.0*. 
/<    by  express,  at  expense  of  pareliaser,  4.541. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

Fenna.  School  Supply  Co., 

518ArcliSt.,Fhi]jL 
Also   dealers  in  all   School    Text  Books,    Maps, 
Charts,   Globes,   Blackboards,   Liquid  Slating,   and 
School  Merchandise. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cburchrs^ 
^hools,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  «te.  FULLT 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  Mnt  Fr««. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  CindnMli,  O. 
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BEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 

Standard  School  pooks 


I»TJBLISHB3I>    BY 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY. 


WATSOirS  INDEPENDENT  READERS 

Furnish  a  most  available  and  attractive  course  for  common  schools.  They  embrace  improvements  not 
found  in  any  recent  series.  The  arrangements  for  practical  and  easy  teaching,  the  typographical  exe- 
cution, the  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  durable  binding,  are  points  worthy  especial  attention. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARTTHMETIGS,  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

The  Elementary  Arithmetic  contains  tables  and  numerous  oral,  slate  and  dictation  exercises.  It  takes 
the  pupil  through  the  fundamental  rules,  fractions  and  denominate  numbers,  furnishes  a  great  amount  of 
drill  exercises,  and  is  without  question  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class. 

The  National  Arithmetic  is  fresh  and  complete,  but  not  too  full.  Its  demonstrations  are  clear,  and  b 
applications  convenient  and  practical. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

Are  complete  in  two  books,  just  revised  and  very  beautiful ;  have  elegant  maps  and  life-like  illustrations: 
and  contain  all  of  the  subject  necessary  to  be  studied  in  Grammar  or  High  Schools.  Some  of  the  specbl 
features  of  this  system  are  "  Comparative  Time,"  "  Comparative  Latitude,"  "  Comparative  Size,"  and  ten 
pages  of  "  Complete  Topical  Reviews." 

BARNES'  HISTOR7  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  school  books  published  in  many  years.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
brevitv,  its  comprehensiveness,  its  interest,  its  arrangement,  and  in  fact  in  every  device  necessary  to  a 
first- class  text-book. 

SILL'S  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

This  brief  course  in  Grammar  and  Composition  attempts  to  release  English  Grammar  from  its  bondage 
to  the  ancient  classic  formulas.  It  needs  only  an  impartial  trial  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  its 
merits. 

BARNES' POPULAR  DRAWING  SERIES 

Is  based  upon  the  lessons  and  experience  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  United  States. 
•   The  course  consists  oi  (en  C2iX^t  fifteen  books,  yjwr  manuals,  and  lays  a  thorough  foundation  for  future 
artistic  culture. 

DR.  STEELE'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Includes  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Geology,  Zodlogy,  Physiology,  and  Botany,  and  contains  only 
those  facts  and  principles  that  every  well-informed  person  should  know. 

For  any  further  information,  please  address 

d^.  P.  FLiIlTT^  Greneral  d^gent, 

930  Market  Street^  Pliiladelplila. 

A.  S.  BAHITES  &  CO., 

New  'T'ork  and  Philadelphia. 
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